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Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Appropriation Bill. 


in system as now administered are that it creates an 
office-holding class with life tenure, and it confers a power upon a bureau 
not contemplated in the Constitutio: 

“ev own machinery. 

own x 

I believe in the appointment to office of the men who belong to the party 
which is held F! ͤ hae 
not office 


ashamed to say that Iam pontas ae ee 


SPEEOH 
HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 6, 1898. 


having under consideration the bill (HH. 4761) — — 
tho legislative, executive, and judicial ex: of the Govern 
fiscal Fear ending June 90, 1800, and for 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the first place, I want to disclaim any pur- 

ose to reply to the s that any gentleman has made on this 
kor and I want to disclaim any leadership of the majority on 
this floor which opposes this system, and I want to disclaim now, 
once for all, any purpose or any intention upon my part, now or 
hereafter, to speak for any officer of the United States Govern- 
ment, whether executive, judicial, or legislative; so that efforts 
to entangle me in collision with the Executive of this Govern- 
ment be just so much powder burned uselessly. I am a 
Representative, with equal rights with any other Representative 
on this floor, and it is a poor cover, thin and transparent, to at- 
tempt to shield a penne of the people, independent abso- 
lutely upon this and every other question, by getting behind the 
President of the United States and assuming a suddenly born, 
and I may say a prematurely born, zeal for his protection and 
his admiration. 

More than once during this session of Congress have we seen 
these premature births here, and I want these gentlemen to dis- 
tinctly understand if I believed that my relations to the President 
of the United States would be changed, modified, or affected be- 
cause, in the discharge of my duty as a member of this House, I 
have seen fit to differ from him upon a matter of policy, I should 
regret it on his account,as he would despise me if I faltered in 
the discharge of my duty because of any such consideration. 
[Applause.] I have known the President of the United States 
since he made his first advent into political prominence; and I 
have watched his i t aman and upward progress with 
the same degree of iration that such a vast majority of the 
American people have had for him. One of his greatestand most 
attractive personal characteristics is the fact that he demands no 
subservience at the hands of his friends and that he looks with 
contempt upon any man who seeks favor by the prostitution of 
his ability in the overruling of his own judgment. So much for 
this proposition. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been said throughout the United States, I 
may say, and it has been said upon this floor, that he who seeks 
by legislation the re or the modification of the enactment of 
Congress known as the civil-service law has placed himself outside 
of the Republican party; that he has run atilt against the Repub- 
lican party; that he is in antagonism to the Republican party, and 
ue who see only an inch before their faces and never look 

ard to the point from which they have come read the 
literal of a political platform and stand up here and at- 
tempt to crack the lash of party discipline around the men who 
differ from them in opinion. And newspapers of the country, 
edited by men who have either bolted every proposition of the 
Republican party in the last twenty years or have corruptly sold 
their influence for position and power, are to-day arraigning the 


members of the Republican party on this floor for or 
disloyalty to their party. e 


een panke He now comes here and tells me in a publie address 
that I have a myself outside of the Republican party. No 
man in the United States knows better than he how easy it is, how 
quick the transition is from one parts to another, for he has al- 
ways transferred himself under the whip and spur of that senti- 
ment and motive which “crooks the 2 of the knee 
that thrift may follow fawning,” and he can tell just exactly when 
it is 32% OEE phd tam vied Da never stood on one 
side of a party line if he could exchange his influence and go to 
the other side for a better position than he had. [A danse.) 

I can tell that gentleman more than he has told. Ti ve not for- 
otten the campaign of 1875, nor the cam of 1876. Nor have 
forgotten the battle of 1870, when in uri he made possible 

Republican defeat; nor yet have I forgotten 1872, when this dis- 
tinguished purifier of American politics transf himself, with- 
out a word of notice, to the support of Greeley, and then, in 1875, 
came and rolled over in the dust of humiliation to the Republican 
executive committee of Ohio and proceeded, because of his influ- 
ence upon the German vote, as he said, to transfer himself, soul, 
body, and equipage, into the Republican party. And I have not 
forgotten the valuation that he put upon his services in the cam- 
paign of 1876, when he emerged from the camp of our enemy and 
came over to us and received a consideration in the form of a seat 
in the Cabinet of the President of the United States. 

He has been an interstate and international political freebooter, 
and has sailed the seas of American politics under letters of marque 
and reprisal—this year on one side, the next on the other, and 
always in pursuit of gain. It may be said that this is a very un- 
necessary assault to be made upon the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Gentlemen, you who have any just appreciation of 
your own honor, your own in 8 own standing before 
the American people, let me you resolutions of a conven- 
tion held in Cincinnati on December 17 last year, of which this 
gentleman to whom I refer was the president, the chairman, and 
indorsed these resolutions, which it is said were vociferously ap- 
plauded by an enormous audience, which I have since ascertained 
never, at any one time, exceeded in number fifty. [Laughter.] 

I want to read one of these declarations which e . every 
honorable man on this floor to resent the rsions and the at- 
tempt to coerce public opinion. Later on IS have something 
to say about the growth of this institution. Later on I shall try 
to show how power, once given to a political organization like 
this, unknown to the Constitution, unknown to the early history 
of the Government, in direct opposition to all the theories of our 
Government which we have ever had, howit grows and fattens on 
its own accretion until it seems to-day as if every Executive Depart- 
ment of this Government is under the ban and domination abso- 
lutely of a political conspiracy controlled by the bitterest political 
demagogues on the face of the United States. 

Here they have come. They have sent their word and notice to 
pon They have notified you, they have notified me, and they 

aye notified every member ofthis House that they have now 
reached a stage of development where they dare to use lan 
like this toward members of the House of Representatives. ould 
any man in this Government have said on the 17th day of Decem- 
ber—wouldany man have said on the7th or 8th day of December, ten 
days before this publication, that such language could have ema- 
nated from any source ontside some political convention? There 
had been a consultation with reference to this civil service as 
administered. There had been nearly one hundred members of 
this House = 5 nan weary í lesa of Tree had 
been made e representatives of the people against the system 
and its Pp e Ap Gentlemen of high character on both 
sides of this House had denounced the administration of this law, 
and a response came from Cincinnati, It came from the Unii 

8 ; 
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States Civil Service League in answer to the declarations of mem- 
bers of Congress upon this quento 0 


m 

The debate had come up legitimately. It came upon a motion 
to refer the message of the President of the United States to a 
committee. It had come here as other debates come upon every 
topic in the message, and independent Representatives had ex- 
pressed their views; and fearing that there was likely to be some 
assault upon the citadel of this corrupt organization, they assembled 
in Cincinnati and menaced the Representatives by a declaration 
that, had it been made by a ong of England to the British Par- 
liament, his head would have fallen, for it was a graver offense 
than that for which Charles I was beheaded. Itis an attempt at 
revolution. It is infamous beyond my power of description. It 
challenges every independent voter upon this floor to take ven- 
geance on an organization which dares to insult a hundred Ameri- 
can Congressmen for having expressed an opinion upon a public 
question. Let me read it to you: 

First. The National Civil Service Reform League, assembled in this, its 
seventeenth annual meeting, reminds the country of the fic and em- 

hatic pledges of the last Republican national convention to thoroughly and 
3 e the present Federal civil- service law, and 8 oper- 
ation wherever practicable. The league confidently expects from the Presi- 
dent and demands from every Republican Senator and Representative a 
faithful fulfillment of this distinct and solemn pledge. 

Second. The 1 e denounces any attempt on the part of Republican 
members of either House of Congress to repeal the law or embarrass its ad- 
ministration, or any modification of its provisions, except to the end that 
the merit system of selection for public officers and employees may be ex- 
8 ans personal or partisan favoritism in their choice more thoroughly 
(2 . 

That is all well enough. Ihave no very great complaint to make 
up to that time in this matter, except as to the supreme impu- 
dence on the part of such a little organization to make a declara- 
tion of that character. But let us see what they said in that 
connection: 

And declares such attempts— 

That is, the attempts to repeal or modify— 
not only unpatriotic and unwise, but gross and shameful breaches of party 
faith, of which no man of honor would be guilty. 

Who is saying that? Have I not the right to point to the 
political leprosy that stains the record of a man who will utter 
such a sentiment or characterize over 100 members of the House 
of Representatives with a vile declaration like that? He dares to 
come from his political blunderings to assail the honor of the 
American Congress by a declaration like that! Spoilsmen are 
condemned in these paragraphs. They are called corruptionists 
and spoilsmen; and this declaration, this assault upon the Ameri- 
can Congress, was read and received with an enormous volume of 
cheers at a dinner table in the city of Cincinnati. And there was 

resent at that dinner tablea 8 whom I have known for a 
ifetime. I knew him as a ruddy-faced, handsome sort of young 
fellow about Cincinnati, laboring assiduously at the polls for the 
5 of the success of the political party to which he belonged. 

e was endowed with a somewhat earnest desire for office; and I 
come now to 1884, when I saw him, all bespangled with Repub- 
lican badges, laboring at the polls in the Fifteenth Ward of Cin- 
cinnati, and I said to myself, There is a demonstration of what 
a young American can do.” 

Shortly thereafter he became a candidate for office; and I want 
to say, too, he has run the gamut of about every available office 
that was within his reach 3 covered by the Constitution 
of the United States and of the State of Ohio, and he has seldom 
been out of office; and he never has had an office the duties of 
which were not discharged with the highest degree of success, 
and he has ane? been noted for his energy and patriotism. But 
at last he sought and reached that plane where he had acquired a 
life position, and then he began to look down, through the illu- 
mination of that dinner table, upon his neighbors, who hitherto 
had been the organization workers of Cincinnati, and proclaimed 
them to be ‘‘spoilsmen and enemies of the United States Govern- 
ment,“ if not in words, at least by just inference from his un- 
fortunate association with those who ransack the vocabulary for 
words of denunciation for all who differ from them. I ought to 
say that on no occasion, so far as I know, was he ever a candidate 
for office which was covered by a competitive examination. Nor 
is there one man in this 1 o, one Official man, who was ever a 
candidate for an office which was covered by competitive exami- 
nation, so far as has come to my knowledge. 

I have referred to this among other things to show you the con- 
trolling cardinal characteristic of the men who are running this 
organization and who are the upholders of this political machine 
in the United States. They proscribe and denounce every man 
who differs from them. 

Coming to the other question, it is said we who are here to-day 
1 the modification of the civil- service law are antagoniz- 
ing a cardinal principle of the sig Uae party. Gentlemen, I 
think I may be safe in saying, in the hearing of men of some 
litical experience and political intelligence, in the first place, that 
ever since I have been a member of the Republican party—and 


that is since the day I was 21 years old, when I cast my first vote, 
in 1854, in the State of Indiana, for Henry S. Lane and Oliver P, 
Morton for governor and lieutenant-governor, and for Dan Mace, 
of Lafayette, for Con —from that day to this there have 
never been at the most but two great political questions announced, 
great political issues made up, and great political issues carried to 
an ultimate vote in any one national election. 

Take this little volume which Brother McKee has compiled with 
so much sere Lis through it, and tell me where it was or when 
it was that the Republican party in power ever sent out a search 
warrant to find the little incidental and unimportant planks of 
their platform in order that they might be governed by them. 

In 1856 when the battle cry was “Frémont, free speech, free 
territory, and free men!” who cared for the little makeweights of 
that platform? Can you mention them? Who can tell me now 
what they were? 

Go on down. Take the great Union battle cry of 1860; take the 
pront negation of the Democratic claim that the war had been a 

ailure in 1864; take the 8 demand in 1868 for the reconstruc- 
tion of the States upon the basis of loyalty, and in 1872 the great 
question, whether or not the Republican party should go march- 
ing on under the Administration of Grant or should be side-tracked 
upon the desultory platform of Horace er of New York. 
Again, in 1876, for the first time there was added the controlling 
battle cry so that nobody heard anything else, the history of the 
Republican party and honest money, which had been the procla- 
mation of Hayes in his battle for governor of Ohio. 

Again, in 1880, is there anybody here who knows what we said 
about polygamy, or what we said about civil-service reform, or 
what we said about woman suffrage, or anything of that kind? 
Is there? Platforms may be madein June, declarations may be 
made in July, but in the “melancholy days of November” the 
American people take the question or questions which they con- 
sider vital and settle them and throw overboard the flotsam and 
jetsam of political declaration if it stands in their way. So he is 
sticking in the bark who comes upon the floor of Congress—it 
might do in some backwoods district—and undertakes to say that 
I am faulty in my duty to the Republican p because, per- 
chance, I differ from him upon a question like this, but I do not 
admit that I do so differ, as I will show you directly. 

I call the attention of the distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
causes, who suddenly was born into the kingdom of the personal 
cuckoo party 

Mr. BARRETT. To which gentleman from Massachusetts does 
the gentleman refer? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I refer to Mr. BARRETT, my friend sitting 
here. [Laughter.] I called his attention—because I knew what 
his record had been since the trouble with Spain had grown up, 
or rather since the trouble with himself about Spain has grown 
up 1 when he got through denouncing me because, as 
he said, I differed from the President and the St. Louis platform, 
[ called the attention of this conservative gentleman, who repre- 
sents the business interests of Massachusetts, who stands by the 
development of the trade of Massachusetts, who wants to promote 

eace where cotton goods and other materials can be sold—I called 
is attention to the declaration in the platform of the Republican 
pariy at St. Louis, which said that it was the duty of the American 
epublic to demand and secure the independence of Cuba. [Ap- 
plause.] So you see I have now aptly and successfully illustrated 


ge Oa pe ay r j 

r. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I dislike to interrupt the gen- 
tleman, but a little while ago I understood him to say, or to give 
the impression, that I had chan front on the Cuban question. 
Am I correct in that understanding of his remark? _ 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, when I regain the floor, I 
will state that, knowing the gentleman’s position as a conserva- 
tive opponent of all interference upon the Cuban question, I as- 
sailed him in my good-natured way (as I always do) and charged 
him with having abandoned the St. Louis platform on that ques- 
tion. Thatisall. That platform is as follows: * 

SYMPATITY FOR CUBA. 

From the hour ofachieving their own independence the le of the United 
States have regarded with 2 the struggles of other American peoples 
to free themselves from Euro domination. We watch with deep and 
abiding interest the heroic battle of the Cuban patriots nst cruelty and 
oppression, and our best hopes go out for the full success of their determined 
contest for liberty. s 

The Government of Spain having lost control of Cuba, and being unable 
to protect the property or lives of resident American citizens, or to compl 
with its treaty obligations, we believe that the Government of the Units 
States should actively use its influence and good offices to restore peace and 
give independence to the island. 


It seems to me 

Mr. BARRETT. If the gentleman will allow me, I should like 
to have the reporter report to the House the statement made by 
the gentleman from Ohio before he made reference to“ the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts who had seen new light” on some- 
thing. I asked him sotto voce to whom he referred, and he said 
he referred to me, 
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Mr. GROSVENOR. There wasto much voce or so much sotto 
that I did not hear the remark. 

Mr. BAR 
the gentleman or interfere with his speech 

e CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield? 

Mr. BARRETT. I desire to have the gentleman state dis- 
tinctly whether he referred to me. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio declines to yield. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. My present speech will be of so perfect a 
character that it will not be necessary to inject into it any former 


speech. 

Mr. BARRETT. I think the gentleman will yield. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. I think the gentleman will yield. I yielded 
to him 8 on the 2ist of ember. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Has the gentleman the paper to be read, 
so that we shall not consume time abont this matter? 

Mr. BARRETT. I wish the reporter would report what the 
gentleman said about some change of position on the part of 
“the gentleman from Massachusetts,” who, he subsequently said, 
was myself. I wish to know exactly what the 1 said. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman viel 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Certainly I will yield. The House has 
been good-natured to me. 

While the reporter is hunting up the remarks that the gentle- 
man wants I will tell him how he can confront ‘‘ the gentleman 
from Ohio” and place this matter outside of the list of possibili- 
ties. Let him tell us now how he stands on the question of going 
to war for the independence of Cuba. That will answer the ques- 


tion. 1 

Mr. RETT. Now, Mr. Chairman, if I am to understand 
that that was what the gentleman from Ohio meant when he 
referred to me as having joined ‘‘ the cuckoo party ”—is that what 
the gentleman means? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Not at all. 
Mr. BARRETT. Then I want this question of the cuckoo 
” settled first; and then I will settle Cuba. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Well, Mr. Chairman, if I have time, I will 
give some of the characteristics of that famous bird, the cuckoo; 
and the gentleman can then probably see to what I refer. 

The C MAN. The committee will please be in order. 
Members will please take their seats. 

Mr. BAR . Now, I think the gentleman from Ohio and I 
can understand each other perfectly. I will assume, unless he 
objects, that in his reference to a gentleman from Massachusetts 
who had joined the cuckoo and in his reply to my inter- 
rogation, that I was referred to, the cuckoo party” alluded to 
was the party of those gentlemen who do not believe at present in 
interference by this Government in the domestic affairs of a for- 
eign nation—to wit, Spain. 

. GROSVENOR. Notatall. The gentleman shall not have 
the floor in my time to misrepresent my position. 

Mr. BARRETT. Then I will wait to hear the reporter’s notes. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I have not said at any time that when I 
spoke of ‘‘the cuckoo party” I included the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts. When I describe the characteristics of the cuckoo, 
the gentleman will see what I mean. 

Mr. BARRETT. Let the reporter's notes answer the question. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, I propose to proceed 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a question of privi- 
lege. Isubmit that remarks having been made in regard toa 
gentleman on the floor, as he understood them, and he having 
asked for the reading of the notes of the reporter, those remarks 
must be read. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Well, Mr. Chairman, that depends upon 
whether the gentleman will say that the language used was un- 
parliamen 2 
e BARRETT. I will speak as to that when I hear the notes 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Has the gentleman the means of finding 
them? Ido not propose to have my speech broken up here. This 
is understood by everybody around me to be simply a deliberate 

to break into the line of my argument on this question. 

5 can not have any other object, for there is no sense in it from 
any other standpoint. 

. BARRETT. I appeal to the House as to whether I am out 

of order or not. The gentleman has made a remark about me 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio has the floor. 

Mr. BARRETT. Does the gentleman mean to say—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio declines to yield. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts will please be in order. 

Mr. BARRETT. I desire to ask the gentleman from Ohio this 
question—I think he will yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts 
please take his seat? 

Mr. BARRETT, Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 


RETT. Well, Mr. Chairman, I dislike to interrupt | to me on the ground that I am interrupting his argument. 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Yes; Jean not help myself. [Laughter.] 
Mr. BARRETT. The gentleman from Ohio objects to yanng 

e 
has made a statement concerning me, and I am simply trying to 
get his exact language. Is not that fair and proper? Does the 
gentleman from Ohio object? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. It is improper, because the gentleman has 
the facilities which the Government has provided. He can get all 
that I said. This is a speech, Mr. Chairman, that I am making. 
It is not a h that was never made.” ([Laughter.] . 

Mr. BARRETT. Will the gentleman from Ohio yield to me 
for one more question, and I will not again interrupt him? Will 
the gentleman, when I have secured the reporter's notes of what 
he has just said, yield to me if I find anything that I think ought 
to be answered? 

Mr. GROSVENOR (interrupting). Well, there are man 
things that ‘‘ ought to be answered,” perhaps, and that never will 
be or can be. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BARRETT. I mean with reference to myself. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Very well. Now I propose to proceed. 

I was trying, Mr. Chairman, in my w and feeble way, to 
show the relations of the Republican party to the civil-service 
contention of to-day. I am not going to stand here to argue about 
the details of outrages committed under thelaw. That was done 
very much better by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. LANDIS] 
and several other gentlemen on yesterday than I could hope to 
do. I propose to show to the country that the men who to-day 
denounce the administration of the civil service of this Govern- 
ment are not the enemies of the Republican party, but its very 
best friends, and that they stand firm before the country on that 
very question. 

Ican not paint the picture that will convey any adequate ex- 
planation to the American people of the infamy of the goings on 
under that system. The tears of widows, the sufferings of or- 

hans, the outrages on manhood, are a part of the sad results of 
its administration, and it would be idle for me to attempt to pic- 
ture them in language that the people of this country could under- 
stand. [Applause.] So I am arguing along the line of what I 
was trying to do when the gentleman from Massachusetts inter- 
rupted me—— 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I now rise to a question of 
personal privilege. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. How long? 

Mr. BARRETT. Only for a moment, 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Very well. 

Mr. BARRETT. Iholdin my hand the stenographer’s notes of 
the language used by the gentleman from Ohio, in which he said: 

Icall the attention of the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts, 
who suddenly was born into the kingdom of the personal cuckoo party 

htm To which gentleman from Massachusetts does the gentle- 
man ? 
te ne GROSVENOR. I refer to Mr. BARRETT, my friend sitting here. [Laugh- 

r. 


Now, I desire to ask the gentleman from Ohio on this the first 
9 since this matter has been written out, what he has 
reference to in the use of the language having been 


born into the kingdom of the personal cuckoo party. 


1 

r. GROS OR. Well, I am driven, Mr. Chairman, I am 
absolutely driven to doit. [Laughter.] The gentleman assailed 
me here on the floor of the House for what he claimed to be my 
abandonment of the President of the United States, and suddenly, 
for the first time, so far as I know, became the self-appointed per- 
sonal champion and mouthpiece, as I call it, of the President. 

I want to diverge a little. I could not, perhaps, stand a ve 
high grade of civil-seryice examination myself. N 
But ornithology, I believe, pertains to the bird kingdom in some 
way. [Laughter.] Now, the cuckoo is a very uliar bird. 
E and applause.] I am going to appropriate bodily the 

efinition given by the distinguished gentleman from Kentucky, 
Mr. Evans, in my district, in a political speech in 1896, that went 
the rounds of all the papes in Ohio, a speech that singled him out 
as a man of great ability and power for his illustrative faculties. 

When I found the gentleman from Massachusetts suddenly as- 
suming the championship of the President of the United States 
and found myself by his act thrown overboard, I remembered the 
story, and I propose now simply to give my understanding of some 
of the characteristics of the cuckoo. [Laughter.] The cuckoo is a 
lazy but very aggressive bird. [Laughter. e eggs of the fo- 
male are not deposited in the nest built by the mother bird, but to 
save the expense of building a nest she deposits the eggs in the 
nest of some other bird. E The bird, the robin, or the 
wren, or whatever it is, sits patiently until the young appears. 
After a while she looks with some interest upon the apparent va- 
Peyin the nest. [Laughter.] There seems to be acommingling 
of races. 
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After a longer development, while the mother bird has gone 
after food for the young, something takes place in the nest, and 


when she comes one by one the young that she had recog- 
nized as hers have disappeared, 
that the young cuckoos have dropped the other birds over the 
sides of the nest and they are dead, and the young cuckoos are 
occupying the nest. panghi] 

Mr. Chairman, I should never have used that illustration if I 
had not been driven toit by the force of the parliamen thumb- 
screws that were put upon me by the gentleman from u- 


setts. yee 
Mr. TT. Do I understand, Mr. Chairman, that the 
gentleman has finished his statement in regard to the personal 


cuckoo 
The C MAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield? 
Mr. GROSVENOR. Well, Mr. Chairman, I can not be involved 


the complications of the gentleman's understanding. [Laugh- 


r. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Ihave finished all I have to say on the 
subject of my explanation of the use of the word ‘“‘cuckoo.” 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask the gentleman kindly to 
yield to me three or four minutes, while I give him my version of 
the cuckoo Fink 
1 GROSVENOR. I respectfully decline to yield again at 

is time. 

Mr. BARRETT. I ask the gentleman to yield three or four 


minutes. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. It will be better for the gentleman to coolly 
and deliberately sit down and prepare his description. [Laugh- 
ter. 

Ate, BARRETT. I yielded, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. GROSVENOR, I decline to yield, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I had the floor here on the 2ist 
of December last, and I yielded, and I am a new member com 
tively. Here isa man who has been here twenty years who will 
not return the courtesy that I gladly extended to him. 


Mr. GROSVENOR. I have yielded so much that I have become | E 


tired. Iam afraid the gentleman is not really in earnest. 

Mr. BARRETT. Now, I ask permission to answer that state- 
ment about the personal cuckoo party. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIR . The gentleman from Ohio is entitled to the 
floor and declines to yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr, Chairman, I desire, then, to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that, having made a 8 assault, 
a man has, for the first time in my service here, declined to yield 
the floor for a reply, and I want that to go into the RECORD. 
[Cries of “Re r order!“ 

Mr. GROS OR. Ihave no doubt it will go into the RECORD, 
and I hope it will. I have made no assault. 

Mr. Chairman, I was processing to the particular and special 
relation that the Republican party on this floor bears to the his- 
tory of the Hepubican party as laid down in its platform upon the 
subject of the civil service. 

It will be borne in mind that in 1884, at the time of the adoption 
of the platform which the distinguished gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. JoHNsoN] read with a good deal of force, there had been 
charges made in the country, and they had their origin in the Chi- 
cago convention, that there had been betrayals of the Republican 
party by men who had been conspicuous in advocating the doc- 
trine of civil-service reform. Imyselfsat upon the floor of the Chi- 
cago convention of 1884, and when the great tor from New York 
advocated a resolution pledging the members of that convention 
to the support of the nominee he was met by a powerful segment 
of the party, who denounced the attempt to coerce the future ac- 
tion of a delegate upon the question of his support of a nominee in 
the strongest and most eloquent language, and you who were 
there present will remember how one of the great authors, lead- 
ers, originators, and promoters of this civil-service affair which 
we now have on our hands stood up in that convention and said 
it was dishonoring the character of a delegate in that convention 
to intimate that he would stand there and see anomination made, 
aid in making it, and then would refuse to support the nominee. 

It will be remembered that in the nati convention of 1884 
the following resolution had been offered: 

Resolved, As the sense of this convention, that every member of it is bound 
in honor to support its nominee, whoever that nominee may be, and that no 
man should hold a seat here who is not ready to so agree. 

And the question being upon agreeing to the resolution, Mr. Cur- 
tis, of New York, POD. ser it upon the ground that it 
Was an insult to aska pledge of a te in a convention to 
abide by the action of the convention, and he said, among other 
things: 


Now, sir, in the of the character of the Republican party, in the light 
of the action of the Republican convention, the first conven W. 1 
have known in which such a pledge was aes a of candidates or the mem- 
bers, I ask this convention—mindful of that hangs upon the wisdom, 
the moderation, the tolerance, the patriotism of our action—I beg this con- 


, and after a while it is discovered | by this 


vention to remember Lincoln, to remem remember other 
vital principles of the Republican 5 —— that 5 here is 
an honest and honorable man, and vote down this resolution, which shoul 
never have appeared ina blican convention, as unworthy to be ratified 
concourse of freemen that I see before me. 5 
In the course of his remarks the poen referred to the state- 
ment of Mr. Campbell, of West Virginia, in the former conyen- 
tion, that of 1880. The whole drift of the position taken by the 
5 was that every honorable man was bound absolutely 
oe peaaos ina convention to support the nominee that he 
had aided in the nomination of. 

James G. Blaine was nominated for President, and that same 
delegate began his opposition to him before he left the city of 
Chicago, and cartooned him and abused him in editorial publica- 
tions from that day until the day of his defeat in the State of New 
York. That outbreak, which had its origin right there upon the 
floor of that convention, brought ont of the committee on resolu- 
tions the declaration which has been read so eloquently by the 
gentleman from Indiana at the convention of 1888. 

„The men whoabandoned the Republican party in 1884 ”—that 
Was a blow at them. It was a blow at the groat high priest of 
civil-service reform who had pledged himself by presence and 
declaration to support the nominee of the convention, and turned 
against the Republican party and knifed it in the house of its 
friends. The men who abandoned the Republican party in 1884 
and continue to adhere to the Democratic party have deserted not 
only the cause of honest government, of sound finance, of free- 
dom, of purity of the ot, but especially have deserted the 
cause of reform in the civil service.” So that rhetorical phrase 
in there was aimed at the men from the State of New York who 
betrayed Blaine, and was a declaration, doubtless, unworthy of a 
great political party, but justified and validated by the enormity 
and intensity of the political crime that it was claimed had been 
committed. 

We come down now to 1888. We find that Indiana had begun 


para- | to deviate, as is shown by the declaration of 1888 of the Repub- 


licans of Indiana, and that is the declaration of the bill intro- 
duced to-day by the distinguished gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. 
VANS 


We come down then to 1892. The Republics party had be 
to be suspicious of the operations of this law, and here is what 
they state: 

We commend the spirit and evidence of reform in the civil service, and the 
wise and consistent anforcement by the Republican party of the laws regu- 
lating the same. 

That is all they said We commend the spirit and evidence of 
reform.” Nowhere ina Republican platform of a national con- 
vention have the Republicans ever indorsed the development of 
this scheme to subjugate the political patronage of the Govern- 
ment to the foul purposes of a subordinate bureau. 

Coming now to 1896, the eee at St. Lonis, torn as 
it was with contending interests upon subject of the platform, 
worried as every one of us was in the matter of our declarations 
upon the subject of currency, this platform contained the civil- 
service plank that the gentleman read with so much power: 

The civil-service law was placed on the statute book by the Republican 
party, which has always sustained it, and we renew our repeated declara- 
tions that it shall be thoroughly and honestly enforced and extended wher- 
ever practicable. 

There is a plain intimation that the lawhad not been honestly 
enforced.” e inference is here, or the language was unnec- 


essary. 

Now, let us see whether in standing upon the propositions which 
[have laid down as the guiding star of the majority of this House 
for I give you notice, gentlemen, that we have that majority; and 
I give you further notice, gentlemen of the Committee on Civil 
Service Reform, you can not strangle majorities in the American 
Congress [applause]—where did we stand when that declara- 
tion was —— There had been a development of this system 
embracing the postal service on the cars—the Railway Mail Service; 
and I do not know anybody on this floor who desires to change the 
law or the rules upon that question. It stood at this time prac- 
tically where Mr. ison had left it. It had grown somewhat, 
It had been developed in certain directions from its original pur- 
pose. Ihave no doubt of that. But the Republican party did 
not desire to strike at the principle which it is said underlies this 
dogma, to wit, the principle of merit and fitness,” although the 
word fitness“ has been substantially ignored recently by the 
Civil Service Commission. ; 4 

It is said that when we went to St. Louis and did all this, we 
knew all about the extension of the civil service under the orders 
of Mr. Cleveland. I deny it; and if there is one man here who 
will tell me that he understood at the date of the St. Louis con- 
vention what the order of May 6, 1896, was, I answer him by say- 
ing a Cleveland did not know; the Civil Service Commission did 
not know. 

Gentlemen, it is well oe oo that you were criticised in that 
way. We have been criticised here; but examine the result, study 
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tions and in- 
sinuations upon. I hold in my hand the order of Mr. Cleveland, 
dated on the 6th day of May, 1896. In the first place, you did not 
know, nor did I know, nor do I know now, when that was pro- 
mulgated. I never saw it. There was a statement in the news- 
papers that Mr. Cleveland, in ee of his nomination, was pay- 
ing the way to bar the ingress of his successful opponent in the 
public offices of the country. In 1896 the Republican party had 
nominated its candidate by a cry of tariff, sound money, revenue, 
and prosperity, which had gone forth, and it did not take very 
much of a politician to understand the danger there was that the 
ublicans would carry the country. r 
ut Mr. Ciovo onn, sitting 8 ee: mr ar rae by his 
party, recognizing the rising of a faction of that p: intosupreme 
power which! was antagonistic to him upon every ground of public 
licy, issued a tentative, ill-defined, and uncertain order, dated 
ay 6,1896. Now, gentlemen, take that order before P apolo- 
gize in the face of these charges, take that order and te 
on have read it, whether you can tell from it how many and who 
a were that were under the operation of that order at 
that date of May 6,1896? Later on came the 2d day of November. 
I do not remember whether that was the day of the eleetion or not. 

A MEMBER. The day before the election. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The day before election. The President 
of the United States was to be William McKinley, whose politics 
Grover Cleveland did not like, or William J. Bryan, whose person 
and politics both stood in the same category. there ap: 
an order, dated on the 2d day of November, an order which for the 
first time—gentlemen, do not yield one jot or tittle of this posi- 
tion—an order which for the first time defined the scope, the 
enormous scope, of the order of May 6, 1896. Then you it. 
Then, for the first time, you understood it. Then they went into 
details and you knew all about it. To summarize, then, we had 
never heard of the order of May 6, 1896, when we adopted that 
platform. 

There are several members here who were delegates in that St. 
Louis convention. Tell me, gentlemen, would you have sat idl 
and silently by if you had erstood that Grover Cleveland had. 
by astroke of his pen, put 43,000 employees of the Government of 
the United pare nee the way from chiefs of divisions and 
attorneys of the United States down to the humble spittoon clean- 
ers in the Departments, into the civil-service vortex—wonld you, 

Task, have sat in the St. Louis convention and submitted to be 
controlled on that question by the insidious ce of the sprink- 
ling of 5 which unfortunately invaded that great 
assembly? Would you? Is there a man here who was present in 
that convention who will stand up now and admit or assert that 
he knew on the 18th day of June, 1896, the full se and force 
and effect, the all-p ing operation of the order of May 6, 1896? 
I will yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts if he will ina 
word of one syllable answer yes“ or “no” to that question. 
Gentlemen are silent. The platform at St. Louis was adopted in 
p getup ag of this great outrage, and so that platform is not au- 

ority to hold us to.consent to any sponi of that plank. 

Mr. BARRETT. The gentleman will pardon me, but I am get- 
ting ready to make an onslaught upon him from a different direc- 
tion, and I did not hear his question. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The gentleman will probably shoot in a 
direction where I shall not be at the time. ughter.] 

Mr. BARRETT. No, I do not think he Will. now if you 
will ask the question again I will answer it. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I asked you if you knew on the day of the 
St. Louis convention the scope and effect and operation of the order 
of Mr. Cleveland, dated May 6, 1896. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, as I remember, that day of 
the St. Louis convention I was out sailing, and I presume my mind 
was not on civil-service reform. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Ah, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman on that 
heres has been sailing ever since [laughter], and the trouble is 
that he is on a shoreless ocean in a rudderless boat without a com- 


the record, and see what there is to base the alle 


pass. 

So now, we come to this proposition, Are we bound in honor 
by the kano of politics that was thus insidiously begun and clan- 
destinely executed? The declaration of the Ohio platform of 1897 
sets every Republican on this floor from Ohio sound and solid. 
The declaration of that convention at once denounced, without 
qualification, the administration of this law under Grover Cleve- 
land, and that declaration is as obligatory on me as the St. Louis 
platform, and a thousand times more obligatory, because it was 
made as the declaration of the convention of my State with full 
knowledge of all that had taken place between the declaration of 
1896 and the platform of the Republican party of Ohio in 1897. 

So, Mr. Chairman, it was wise and pope t the President of 
the United States, elected upon the platform of 1896, should say 


to the Republicans in Congress m , There are pro- 


visions in those orders that never ought to have been made.” a 
Chairman, before any Republican shall 


charge me with disloyalty 


me, after | hi 


to the Republican party, and above all to the President of the 
United States, he shall bring to me a declaration of the President 
of the United States that he does not believe that there are any 
extensions of these orders that ought not to have been made. 
Bring that. When you have done so, you will have placed me in 
a position where I shall, if I continue on my course, differ in 
opinion with the Executive of the United States. 

But while he sends word to me in my official capacity and sol- 
emnly points out that there is something wrong with the civil- 
service orders, I shall look about me to see what they are, and 
haying applied my best judgment to the solution of the question 
and discovered what I think is wrong, I will act upon my judg- 
ment and take the consequences before God and the people of my 
country. [Applause.] 

Has the gentleman—I do not wish to name anybody now, for 
there are enough questions of privilege pending already—is there 
any gentleman here who knows what the President means when 
e says these extensions have been too great, and in effect says 
they ought to be modified? What does he mean? Are you stand- 
ing by the President? Let me puta 8 which you gentle- 
men may answer in your own time and your own way. 

The President of the United States having notified Congress 
that the rules of the Civil Service Commission have been extended 
improvidently and unwisely, are you standing by the President 
when you defy us to interfere in any way with this legislation? 
When my erage anaes friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. BROSIUS], 
whose zeal I ire incomparably, whose judgment I can not 
always certify to [laughter]—when he stands up here and in that 

ificent form of utterance that he alone is master of on this 
floor tells me that it is an insult to the President of the United 
States (or in effect says that) to undertake to repeal, or modify, or 
rescind, or annul the orders of this commission, and that Í am 
antagonizing the President if I do so, I make the counter inter- 
rogatory to him, since the President of the United States has 
notified you that this thing has gone wrong and ought to be re- 
called, what have you done? You stand here and say, Nothing 
shall be done.” 

Notwithstanding the President has come here and found this 
condition and notified Congress, you stand here and say, despite 
his declaration, notwithstanding his appeal, You shall do noth- 
ing; it is all right; we stand by Grover Cleveland; we stand by 

his acts; we stand by all his orders, all his extensions; and we 
defy the present President of the United States, even though he 
has invoked the action of Congress, we defy him to obtain any 
action of Congress that will modify or change this result.” 

Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to be led off from my general 
discussion of these questions. I do not intend to go out of my 
way to answer every person who differs from me. I hold, how- 
ever, in my hand what purports to bean opon letter written by some 
person whom I never heard of before. I have no doubt that he is 
an im t man, for he substantially admits it in the paper 
itself. [Laughter.] 5 

It has been my misfortune to have thus far lived in compara- 
tivecomfort and with some success without ever-having known 
there was such a personon earth. Isuppose that under the broad 
provisions of the Constitution he had a perfect right to write this 
open letter and print it. I am only going to refer now to one 
single paragraph in it, and that not for any purpose of dignifying 
this gentleman, nor for the purpose of doing more than to reiter- 
ate what I said in ‘‘the s h that never was made.” For “a 

h that never was made” I think I am not-egotistic in saying 
that it stirred up quite a commotion in the country. It has called 
out several hundred editorials. I received over forty editorials 
clipped from one newspaper—a newspaper that, within my recol- 
lection, has supported the Republican ticket one month out of 
every twelve months in all the last twenty years, and has ham- 
mered if unmercifully during eleven months of each recurring 
year. Forty-odd copies of that editorial were forwarded to me, 
and inasmuch as I had no postage to pay, I bore the burden toler- 


ably well. 

In the h “that never was made” I prosara, not as an 
original discovery, a letter of General Washington to Timothy 
Pickering. I did it as a sort of indorsement of the present Presi- 
dent of the United States. You will all remember that the Presi- 
dent went down to eget) and delivered an address at the 
unveiling of the statue of George Washington, and there, as he 
does everywhere, made a beautiful, eloquent, and appropriate ad- 


dress. In that address, in eulogizing Washington, he said: 
Masterful as were his military cam: his civil administration com- 
admiration. His foresight was marvelous; his conception of the 


mands sgue 
osophy of government, his insistence upon the necessity of education, 
— . 5 citizenship to the Progress and permanence of the 
Republic can not be contemplated even at period without filling us with 
astonishmentat the breadth of his comprehension and the sweep of vision. 
Well, I thought that was well put. I had been jostled around 
a good many times by somebody getting up and reading Wash- 
ington's — — and telling me that we must not have 
any foreign entanglements and we must do this and that, and 1 
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had always submitted to it as the Gospel according to St. Wash- 
iy 5 5 And so think the people of the United States to-day. 

I thought it would be entirely proper for me, inasmuch as 
the President had assured us that not only with relation to our 


foreign affairs, but with reference to the organization of our own 
civil service, the lan age he used was applicable, I might repro- 
duce that eloquent language of the President and then bring in 
the Timothy Pickering letter, and I didso, And now comes this 
unknown individual, and he emerges from the obscurity that, so 
far as I am concerned, has hitherto veiled him from my sight and 
knowledge, and wants me to answer this question: 

Is it possible, sir, that you have not read the whole of the letter from which 
Fa e recy ange of thay ae hd in lad wast 
ee a place in his Cabinet? a 

And then he charges me with lying. [Laughter.] Mr. Chair- 
man, I have got so used to the argument of the blackguard in my 

litical career, coming from the flippant lips of men of this class, 
Phat I think it hardly worth while replying to this statement. 
laß tei ite be get f f ition simply b; 

ut I will repeat a of my former proposition y by 
N language used by General Washington himself 
He said: 
I shall not, bale I HENO the honor 5 pac baa agp the 5 
co) uence, 0 „Whose nets are 
e ihe measures which the General Gerernment — pursuing. 

“Any office,” and so forth. That is a sufficient answer, and I 
say now that in the light of history, in the light of the history of 
my country, the declaration of Washington in regard to foreign 
entanglements ought to be sufficient, in connection with his other 
utterances, to warn the American people against the greater dan- 
ger with which we have to contend asy Appian Butnow 
comes a man who is undertaking to make the best defense he can, 
under the circumstances, and sara this refers only to the Attorney- 


Generalship. W: ton the language ‘‘no office of con- 
siderable importance.” What is an office of considerable im- 
portance?” a clerk who sits at the right hand of the Fourth 


Assistant Postmaster-General and addresses 75,000,000 poopie on 
the subjects relating to the post- offices of this country is he not an 
important man? 

e the heads of the bureaus of the various Departments, the 
chiefs of divisions, charged with the execution of the will of the 
Administration placed in power by the sovereign voice of the 

ple of this country; the statisticians giving out to the country 
e figures as to the customs, the revenues, the imports, the 
exports, the crops, the disasters in business operations—all these 
great questions affecting political and personal interests through- 
out the country—are these unimportant men, or are the positions 
they fill unimportant? What right, then, has a man to brand 
any person with falsehood who said that the declaration of Wash- 
ington is confined not alone to the single office, but to every im- 
portant office of the Government, and then comes down to the 
people of the country to say whether 95 per cent of all of the 
offices of the country are not, in this sense and from this stand- 
point and under this definition, ‘‘ offices of importance?” So 
much for this great self-discoverer. 

Mr. Chairman, as to this declaration from Cincinnati. There 
came to this city a very excellent gentleman, who had been a del- 
gate there and who gave an interview to one of the afternoon 
papere of this city, and he said, first (I refer to him not by name 
although he did refer to me by name), that I would fin myself 
greatly mistaken in regard to the opinions of my people on this 
question. 

At the same time a vote was being conducted under the auspices 
of a newspaper of wide circulation in the city of Cincinnati. It 
was an unfair vote for two reasons. It was taken on the days of 
the meeting of this body. This fact, however, did not amount to 
anything, for nobody knew they were there except the little cote- 
rie that sat around that dinner table. They refused to permit 
anypacy to vote that he was in favor of the modification of the 
law, and so the vote was put in the coupons, “repeal” or ‘‘ uphold.” 

I think that was the language. That was the effect of the lan- 
guage, anyway. e that vote something like 2,500 men re- 
sponded to the call of the editor in a very few days. Of that 
number 211, as I recollect, stood by the law, and all the balance 
of them voted the other way. 

My friend from Indiana Fur. JOHNSON] called our attention to 
the position of the Commercial Tribune, which he eulogized as a 

t Republican organ. In whatever praise he made of that dis- 
nguished paper I heartily join. Before the sound of his eloquent 
voice had ceased ringing in this Hall a copy of that newspaper 
came to hand, and in the handwriting, as it were—in the language 
of the president of the corporation and the controlling power of 
the paper, I have an article here of the most convincing and power- 
ful character, under the head of ‘Civil-service humbuggery.” 
While it is anonymous, signed at the bottom as One of the Peo- 
pi „it was put upon the editorial page, in the second column, and 
e president of the corporation wrote a letter, which I have in 


my possession, saying that he was the author of it “and them’s my 
sentiments,” ith the consent of the committee, I will incor- 
porate this in my remarks: 


CIVIL-SERVICE HUMBUGGERY. 
To the editor of the Commercial Tribune; 


A careful student of the times can not but see that the American people 
are 88 whether civil-service reform, so called, is not a serious men- 
ace to our American form of Government. It takes from the people the 
right to appoint and govern; builds up a favored class of life appointees to 
office, and in the end will make n a civil pension list second only to 
the war pension list, now so burdensome to the Government. 

che civil-service fad was born of the idea of mugwumpery, in that their 
self-conscious superiority over the common run of mankind, and their 
knowledge and integrity, so much greater than that of their fellows, has not 
bosn sony recognized, and they are cailed upon to protect the people from 
emselyes. 

Civil-service reform is an insult to the ca ty of the American people for 
self-government. What does it any? hat the people are not able to 
élect those to take charge of the business of the Government who are capable 
of appointing the clerks who can Smily perform their duties. It means 
that the people are not to be trusted, and that the Government shall be run 
by a commission, and the people allowed to elect heads of Departments with 
no power of selecting those to on the business of the office to which 
they swear, in eta g office, to give their best endeavors and for which 
ooy he bond that they will see that the work is honestly performed and 
the Government fully protected. 

What business man would allow a commission of which he has not the 
choosing to dictate whom he should employ or discharge? It would rob the 
management of any business enterprise of pronor respect if the head had not 
the authority without question to 9 — argc such clerks or agents as he might 
think the interests of the business might require. How absurd to think that 
any business would permit the retention of an employee not fully and enthu- 
siastically in accord with its policy and interests. 

The people demand a free and open opportunity for any emoluments that 
office may offer. Life tenure of office builds up a class repugnant to our 
republican idea of government. 

o government of our city, State, and coun are to-day as ably and 
honestly and compare most favorably with the conduct of any pri- 
vate business and more economically ma: than hundreds of corpora- 
tions that have swindled their stockholders the past ten years. Give to the 
American le the full eg res of the election of those who willhave 
charge of the Government. Hold the rulers to a knowledge that they, and 
Wey aloni will be held msible for an honest and capable government. 

tit be known that neglect of the elective franchise leads to the selection 
of incompetent and bad rulers, and you at once impress upon the people their 
own responsibility for government and the e of their watchful care 
in accepting their 1 as voters as the base and power of the entire 
Government. Shift the responsibility for selecting the workers in the vari- 
ous offices of the Government to an appointed commission and you relieve 
your selected and elected officer from duties he is bestable to perform, if the 
party selected for the office is competent and fully able to attend to the duties 
which he was elected to look after. 

Therefore, let the oe carefully scrutinize for whom they vote. Let 

ected. Then civil service will be like merchant service. 
charge will be held strictly accountable for all the work under 
him. Heand he alone will be held accountable for the proper, economical, 
and suc operation of all the conduct of the office the people have se- 
lected him to look after. 

So-called civil-service reform means the shifting of responsibility to the 
shoulders of others for the workingmen under their care. Let the people 
hold strictly to the election of the best men, 5 to fill their official 
duties they are elected to perform, and the imp: ce of the elective fran- 

greater and the rights and privileges of all the Ree. le subserved. 
ONE OF THE PEOPLE. 


Feeling that I might have made a mistake about the sentiments 
of my own people—although I do not think anybody who was not 
deaf and dumb could have gone through the recent campaign in 
Ohio and not come out of it with the same opinion that we have 
here from Ohio—I addressed an interrogatory to all tho Repub- 
lican editors of my district, asking them to express their opinion 
apon the subject of the present civil-service m of the country. 
I have received editorial answers from all of them. If you could 
read these editorials, you would discover that the newspapers in 
that groat Republican district that gave to the governor of Ohio 
this fall nearly 5,000 majority, every one of them, with a single 
exception, denounced without qualification the whole scheme of 
the civil service as it is now administered under the auspices 
of Grover Cleveland's orders of 1896. 

Mr. Chairman, I have accumulated here and elsewhere a vast 
body of material; I shall not worry the House with it. I want to 
define my particular objection to the present civil-service law as 
administered, and to define my views as to what ought to be the 
civil-service law of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to reiterate all that Ihave said in “the 
speech that never was made” in regard to the original intent and 
purpose of that law. I shall not here and now publish extracts 
that have been furnished to mein great volume from the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, but they fully confirm and affirm my posi- 


on. 

In the first place, when this original law, before 1883, was pend- 
ing in Congress, the great leaders of the party denounced it and 
aa ES to support it. My friend very eloquently referred to Gar- 
field and all that. Garfield refused to vote for it. Garfeld never 
did vote for it until assured, as the RECORD shows, that the lim- 
itation of its operation was within the bounds that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] so well remembers as having been 
stated upon the floor of this House, au which secured the passage 
of the measure here without any co™silerable debato. I have here 
a statement which I nappen ed to cast ny eye upon this morning. 
I do not know the gentleman who m::kes it, 
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If the Representative from the Terre Haute district in Indiana 
[Mr. Farts] is present, and if the gentleman who makes this state- 
ment is not worthy of reputation and not worthy of having it go 
into the Recorp of Congress, I hope he will so state to me, for I 
do not want to quote a gentleman whose word will not be consid- 
ered important in a matter so serious as this. The gentleman 
states that after the passage of this law, and after its inistra- 
tion proceeded, he met the author of the bill, Mr. Pendleton, as he 
was about to poe as aminister of the United States to the Ger- 
man Empire. e name of the gentleman who makes this state- 
ment is Hon. B. F. Havens, former mayor of Terre Haute. 

Mr. LANDIS. He is all right. 

Mr. FARIS. He is a reputable man. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. He is indorsed here upon the floor of Con- 
gress by the Representative from that district, This is his state- 
ment: 

The last time Geo: H. Pendleton was in the United States, at that time 
being Cleveland's m rat Berlin, and about three months before his death, 
I called on him at Wormley’s in this city. We had been friends for years, 
and after talking over personal matters for quite a while I turned the con- 
versation into political channels by a reference to the civil-service conditions. 

“You know, Senator,” I said, that you brought much trouble upon your 
party friends by our civil-service law.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “ that is very true; but it is not the fault of that law. It 


is the fault of the bastard civil service which has grown up under it. It was 
conten . — x be conferred 


never contemplated by me, as its author, that a tenure should 
u . longer than the life of the Administration under which 
they were appointed, and its aim was to prevent the discharge of officials who 
refused to pay political assessments.“ 

Those were the views of the author of the law,” concluded Judge Havens, 
“and were he alive to-day he would denounce as unconstitutional and worse 
than bastards the whole brood of rules fastened upon civil service as laws.” 

That thoroughly vindicates the gentlemen standing here to-day 
who were present when that law was passed. It vindicates the 
memory of George H. Pendleton, than whom there never lived a 

urer, more intellectual, or more patriotic statesman in the United 

tates, differing though I did with him vitally in the matter of 
political associations and principle. He stood upon the floor of 
the Senate and told the poop of the United States, when the 
House had not yet considered this measure, that it was a measure 
that would apply to only ten thousand people in the whole United 
States; that it was limited to operation in the Departments here 
in Washington. 

Is there a man here who believes to-day that it was within the 
poops of the vision of a man in 1883 that this law was to be ex- 
tended down and down and down among the spittoon cleaners in 
the Departments here and to the laborers throughout the country? 
I saw a man the other day who had failed to pass a civil-service 
examination to opora an elevator in a public building in the 
State of Ohio. He had operated that elevator ever since the in- 
vention of the elevator—that or some other—and when the man 
came from a distant town who had outranked him in a civil-serv- 
ice examination, he was asked if he would stay and help the merit 
man to get a start. When he went out of there, the merit“ man 
tha ern da that that was the first elevator he had ever seen. 

ughter. 

Mr. Chairman, it may be said that this was an extraordinary, 
unusual, and unparalleled case. I say to you that numberless 
a of the same kind are happening every month in the United 

Mr. BROSIUS. Will my friend allow an answer to the gene 
he just made in relation to the position held by Members an 
Senators in 1882 and 1883 at the time of the passage of the bill? 
Not without 17 are entirely willing 

Mr. GROSVENOR. As you are to follow me, you can read it 


then. 
. _ Mr. BROSIUS. Unless it is your preference I shall not insist. 
I would just as soon read it afterwards. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Unless it is some matter of personal con- 
cern to me—— 

Mr. BROSIUS. Not at all. 
of the members of the Senate. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. There may have been somebody who 
favored the law. We always have some cag who can see 
farther into a 5 than anybody else. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BROSIUS. I understood my friend to inquire if there had 
been a man who was in favor of it. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I should like to have his name now. 
Mr. OGDEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. There 
is so much confusion that we can not hear what gentlemen are 
saying. 

he CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order. 

55 BROSIUS. It was Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, and he 
Said 

Mr. GROSVENOR. You can not get me to say anything that 
would indicate my doubt of the integrity, high character, and 
great political acumen of Senator Hoar. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Shall I read his words? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. No, do not read them [laughter], unless 


It is only a part of a speech of one 


the gentleman will state to me here that he indorses all the views 
of Senator Hoar upon every question. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Ican not say that, because I am not aware of 
his views on all questions; but [ can say that I indorse the views 
he expressed on that occasion. 

À: Mr. Se ai ENOI: He may have had a prophetic vision. How 
ong is i 
. BROSIUS. Only a few words. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Very well; read it. 

Mr. BROSIUS (reading): 

Senator Hoa Rn. + 

Next, the bill commends itself to my judgment because it proceeds with a 
statesmanlike caution in making the necessary experiment and proceeding 
from step to step. It is applicable to only a few of the great public offices in 
the country besides the seven Departments existing in the city of Washing- 
ton. It applies, I think, to about thirty offices only out of Washington and 
to the Departments here, and it permits the President, if he sees fit, to ex- 
tend ually as experience s warrant, there being full opportunity for 
the legislative power to amend or supply any defects in this bill hereafter, 
until ly, if it is found expedient, it shall embrace the entire civil service 
of the country so far as it can be properly applied. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, I have not language to ex- 
press my gratitude to the gentleman from Pennsylvania for call- 
ing my attention to the declaration of Senator Hoar upon that 
occasion. It is a complete plea in bar for every one of us who 
stands here to-day saying that we have tried the experiment and 
do not want any more of it. 

The experiment was tried in certain Departments here and the 
Republican party made haste to indorse that experiment and 
nothing more, and Senator Hoar 5 reserved, by the very 
necessary inference of his 8 e right of every man, when 
he had seen the impropriety of the experiment, to stop it. Here 
is what he says: ` 

There being full tunity for the legislati to dor 1 
any defects iv this bil hereafter, until finally, if it Lr found expedient, it shall 
em 2 : 


I stand, Mr. Chairman, upon that declaration of Senator Hoar, 
Ihave tried the experiment, and it has failed. I have tried it, 
and the day has come to supply its defects. I have tried it, and 
I say that its present condition is one which it is inexpedient to 
escaped en! aaa Thus I stand upon the very platform 
that sec e adoption of this law. Had it been said to the 
Congress of the United States at that time: This measure shall 
be made the shibboleth of party fealty, it shall be the test of good 
citizenship, every man who calls a halt in this direction shall be 
called a ‘ spoilsman,’ every man who differs from somebody else 
about it shall be abused in the newspapers and cartooned as a man 
who would rob the country of integrity in public office —had all 
this been stated at the time, no one would have voted for the bill. 

Senator Hoar voted for it as a tentative measure and held out 
to the people of the country the expectation that they might stop 
it when they saw fit. I thank the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
for bringing that matter tomy attention. [Applause.] ehave 
tried the experiment and we have found it inexpedient, and the 
power that Senator Hoar said was the dominating p power is the 
power that we invoke to-day, the power of the legislative depart- 
ment. I want to say one word further with regard to the Presi- 
dent’s action in this behalf, Much as I would like to see him 
stand in 8 hostility tothe development that has grown up 
here, I 175 at the branch of the Government more immediately 
responsible than he, the system having been d along with va- 
riousadditions through the several different administrations of the 
Government, the power that the people have a right to invoke, is 
the power of the legislative department of the Government, and, 
Mr. Chairman, that is what the people of the United States are 
to-day invoking. If the members of this House see fit to hear that 
voice and obey it, they may have the opportunity to hear the pub- 
lic acclaim: ‘* Well done, good and faithful servants.” 

But if you see fit, gentlemen, to disobey that public sentiment, 
you will not be here to defy public sentiment in the Fifty-sixth 
Congress of the United States. [Applause.] The people of this 
country claim the right to control and regulate their domestic 
concerns. It is the fundamental principle upon which this Gov- 
ernment is built. It is the fundamenta 1 of free govern- 
ment and a necessary incident to it. y objection to the civil- 
service law does not lie in the question of how many men I may 
recommend for office. I want to say this tothe carping Pharisees 
who bind heavy burdens, grievous to be borne, and place them 
upon other men’s shoulders,” when they will not touch them with 
one of their fingers—I want to say this to them: When you attrib- 
ute to a man, a public citizen or a private citizen, an unworthy 
motive for his position on a question of legitimate issue before the 
people of the country, you 8 yourselves as men who deal 
in that sort of instrumentality and that sort of inducements. 
(Applause. } 

en you say that my position on this floor is taken because I 
have somebody in my district who has done me a favor and whom 
I want to reward, you advertise yourselves as men of low instincts, 
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living upon a low plane of morality, and, looking back across the 


line of your political pathways, I should expect to find that you 
had Ao y all party lines wherever office had offered you a 
position. [Applause.] 2 

What have the gentlemen on this side of the question done to 
gaar any man in the United States in branding them as un- 

iendly to good government? When have I recommended a man 
for position who was not a worthy man? When did I ever intro- 
duce into a position of power under this Governmentaman who had 
served a term in the penitentiary for an infamous crime? When 
did I ever reward any man that was unworthy for political work 
done in my district, State, or county? I challenge the men who 
are thus indirectly es pe against 3 of men better 
than they to come forward and put in specific the gravamen 
of their declarations. 

Mr. Chairman, I object to this law and its enforcement because 
it has builded up an officeholding class in this country. Because 
Isaid a month ago that I denounced any effort in this country to 
create an officeholding class with a life tenure, and the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. ge said that that was the declaration 
of the Democratic platform, it was heralded all over the United 
States by thesemugwump 9 that I had received commen- 
dation froma Democrat. ell, that is more than any one of them 
ever either had or deserved. [Laughter] Iam glad that there 
is such a plank in the Democratic platform. I want to tell the 

entlemen—and if this be treason, make the most of it—that when 

an Wyck announced as the cardinal principle of his platform in 
the city of Greater New York that if elected he would put nobody 
into office but Democrats, a hundred thousand—yes, tens of hun- 
dreds of thousands—of live working Republicans throughout the 
United States felt a sympathy for that man the moment he made 
that declaration. [Applause.] And the governor of New York 
gave yesterday a suggestion to those gentlemen over there worthy 
of their recollection. 

He said that when the late administration of New York City 
went into office there were 15,000 Tammany men holding office in 
the city of New York, and when he came back into office there 
were 15,000 Tammany men there yet. That is the key to it. That 
is the whole of it. Recollect, gentlemen, when you scan the 
morning papers on the morning of the day following the next 
election of members of Co: recollect that I said that the 

unishment of the men who left 15,000 of the organization of 
ammany in the offices of New York City was a just punish- 
ment. 

That is all there is of it, gentlemen. We might just as well 

ak of it. The people of this country believe in peor organiza- 
tion. They believein purification withintheparty. They believe 
in party administration. They believe that no good ever came to 
this country but by party action. I challenge any man to stand 
here to-day—the most thoroughly trained mugwump of the whole 
House, whoever he may be—I hope there is no such man here 
and tell me what enactment, what action of the General Govern- 
ment of the United States that was nonpartisan in its inception 
and execution has been of the smallest value to the people of this 
country. On the contrary, all that we have—the Government 
itself, the very foundation upon which it stands—all that is mag- 
nificent = 3 in 3 5 been — result of 
y action upon p primary elections, conven- 
ions, p elections. And he who has gotten between the two 
great parties of the country has been often the agent, however 
innocent he may have been, of throwing the politi of the 
country, or the city, or the county, into bad ds. No good has 
ever come in this country of political action that was not based 
upon the sound principles of some great political 5 jar 
use.] Soin this connection I stand y to admit that Tam 

a partisan. 
he CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 


ired. 
te. GROSVENOR. I was interrupted so much I should like 
further time, not exceeding five or ten minutes, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I ask that the gentleman be al- 
lowed to continue for fifteen minutes. 

2 GROSVENOR. I do not think that I shall need so much 
. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked that the gen- 
tleman from Ohio be itted to continue his remarks for fifteen 
minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. BARRETT. Ishall be very glad to join the other mem- 
bers of the House in granting this request, provided that at the 

ration of the gentleman's time I can have not exceeding four 
ee a upon a personal matter which he has brought into the 
ate. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Of course the gentleman can have the 
time. Eve will agree to that. 

Mr. BARK If that is agreed to, I will not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. (Is there objection to the request of the 
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8 from Indiana that the time of the gentleman from 
hio be extended fifteen minutes, and that four minutes be then 


granted to the gentleman from usetts? The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, I believe in the appoint- 
ment to office of the men who belong to the party which is held 
responsible for the administration of the Government. I am not 
ashamed to say that I am willing to confer my recommendation 
to office upon the men to whom I am indebted for political favors, 
and there is not a man in the United States of any considerable 
prominence but, while he may deny the sentiment with his month, 
poe it in his heart. 

have stood here during all these twelve years. Take the lead- 
ers of this movement; take the men who rise on every occasion to 
bombard the man who opposes the administration of this law, and 
if you will go to the Departments of this Government, you will 
find that they are the most vigilant, the most energetic, the most 
untiring in their demand—they do not put it as a mere request— 
in their demand that political favors shall be given to their politi- 
cal supporters at home. And my proposition, Mr. Chairman, is 
that when the American Congressman, the Senator, the judge, or 
even the private individual, whoever he may be, who is a good 
citizen, and is doing his duty to the Government, recommends a 
man for 1 a reward for service done the country and 
party, and that man is a good, a true, and a fit man and an honest 
citizen of the Government, heis entitled to that reward. I would 
not turn men out of office indiscriminately because they do not 
belong to my party, but I do claim the right to give to the young 
men of the country place and position asa reward for their fidelity 
to the principles of the party which I espouse. [Applause.] 

But go back with me now to the fall of 1896. is whole coun- 
try stood trembling on the brink of disaster. I will not be cheered 
by the Democratic side of the House for that statement. [Laugh- 
ter and apaan, There was a oan of honest money, of 
national fidelity, of national financial integrity, and the incidental 
questions depending upon them that lay at the very foundation 
of our form of government, as well as the question of the inviola- 
bility of the action of our courts of last_resort—the question of 
the power of the Executive to preserve the p rty, the life and 
the limbs, and the peace of the citizens of the United States; and 
when the damp dews of October began to oppress us, as we trav- 
eled from towns and hamlets throughout the country, we felt—I 
felt—that the future of my country was in the shadow. 

Tappoded then to the young men. I could not sit up all night 
m —I appealed to them to come ont and join the standard of 
my political party, for I believed my party to betheright party, and 
I believed the other party to be in the wrong wholly. [Applause.] 
And I said to them, Come and help us in the hour of our ex- 
tremity,” and, Mr. Chairman, they came to us, and they helped, 
and the result is known to all men. [Applause.] They stood 
with us, they rescued the banner of good government that was 
trem in the hands of our friends. They carried it on to vic- 
tory and planted it on the fortifications of success; and when that 
has been done, I am not the man who will shirk the duty, but 
will say to them, If I can bring it about, yon shall have some- 
thing to say in the administration of the affairs of my Govern- 
ment.” [Prolonged applause.] And further, Mr. Chairman, he 
who does it, he who shirks t duty, never will be and never 
ought to be twice honored by an election to any political office in 
the United States of America. [Renewed applause.] 

Have we recommended bad men? If we have, say so. Let the 
error becorrected. Of course mistakes may be made at times, but 
as a rule the men recommended for ese preferments in this 
country are the men who have helped in the great administrative 
measures which have been indorsed by the people, and they are 
the men who should have something to say and something to do 
with the administration of the Government. [Applause.] 

Now, the weak point of the opponents of this proposition is this: 
They acknowledge that abuses exist. I will not attempt to quote 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Brostus], whom I believe 
to be a fair-minded, though a much mistaken man. {applause 
and laughter.] That is to say, he wants to be fair; but under- 
stood him yesterday, when the eloquent gentleman from Indiana 
pae LANDIS] poured out for an hour on this floor a chapter of 

acts that ought toand does shock the sensibilities of every man who 
heard it, I understood him to say in effect that he did not doubt 
the statement, but it was a violation of the law, and that it was 
not the law itself which was at fault. Am Iri ht in goa the 
gentleman’s remarks when he went further and said that “there 
was no remedy” for it? 

Mr. BROSIUS. Something like that. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. And in effect he said that there was no 
weeny: for it. Well, gentlemen, if there comes into this harbor 


a Ship 
Mr. BROSIUS. I can not be silent while you make that state- 
ment. Idid not say that there was no remedy for it. 
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Mr. GROSVENOR. Very well; I will say there is no remedy 


for it. 

Mr. BROSIUS. I said it was the best illustration of the spoils 
system that could be conceived. YS 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Very well; say it is the best illustra- 
tion of the spoils system that could be conceived. What have 
you, and the men who stand with you, done to one of 
these wrongs? There is the whole of it. What has this Civil 
Service Commission done to rectify the outragescommitted in the 
post-office at Lancaster, Pa.? 

Mr. BROSIUS. Do you want me to reply? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. They have done nothing. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Do you want me to reply? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I will listen. 

Mr. BROSIUS. They did all that the law required them to do. 
They instituted—— 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Yes. s 

Mr. BROSIUS. One moment. You have asked me and I wish 
toreply. They instituted an investigation. 

Mr. SVENOR. Yes; they always investigate. 

Mr. BROSIUS. And from the re of that investigation an 
appeal was taken to the Post-Office ent, and I think the 
Second Assistant or First Assistant Postmaster-General and Mr. 
Roosevelt, the commissioner, both reviewed the testimony. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Yes. 

Mr. BROSIUS. And both united in a recommendation, if I re- 
member rightly—I am speaking from recollection—both repo: 
that the circumstances were such that it was better not to take 
any action in the premises, but to let it stand just as it was. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Certainly. DANAA ` 

Mr. BROSIUS. Now, there was the investigation which the law 
required, and after the commission made the investigation they 
could do no more. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is it. That is the whole of it. 

Mr. BROSIUS. All the rest were relegated to the Post-Office 


ent. 
. GROSVENOR. And there it was. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BROSIUS, That is where it ought to be. 

Mr. GROSVENOR., Now, if I were in a criminal court, I 
should say tothe gentleman from Pennsylvania, ‘‘ You have pleaded 
guilty; stand up and receive your sentence.” ‘There is the whole 
of it. These outrages can not be cured. They have grown up 
under thislaw. They are and parcel of its administration. 
They are integral parts of the law, and when an a t is made 
to reform an abuse it always fails. And yet the gentleman says 
we shall hold onto the ship which contains the virus of smallpox 
because when we hail the quarantine station the quarantine sta- 
tion does not give us any relief. 

I say, let us take this law and intelligently and patriotically re- 
vise it; reform it in the light of the result of the experiment that 
Senator Hoar has spoken about, Makeitoveragain. If thereis 
in our plan of salvation a scheme that reaches total ity, let 
us rehabilitate and convert over this law, and if we find that 
we haye no remedy for total depravity, let us kill the institution. 
3 and applause.] 

And now a parting word, gentlemen. There be those in this 
body who believe that what you say is the underlying principle of 
civil-service reform ought to be preserved on the statute books. 
So do I. There are some of you who say that the principle of 
competitive examinations and merit, and so forth, ought to be 
served, with certain limitations. So do I, as to certain offices. 
We are ready to join you in making these changes. But we serve 
notice on you now, and we serve notice on the country now, that 
unless you are willing to join us by legislative action in the erad- 
ication of these outrages and the reformation of this law by intel- 
— hw action, we will join any body or part of this 5 
whether legislative, judicial, or executive, and destroy the whole 
thing. [Applause.] We have given you this notice without any 
threat. [Laughter.] 

We give it to you as the deliberate result of our opinion. What 
I mean to say is that I do not desire by unreasonable remarks to 
drive any man to an action which he does not accept, but I want 
it to be understood that while we honestly believe that there is 
something here in the principle and form of this matter that 
ought possibly to be preserved and perpetuated, yet we believe 
that the wrongs are so much greater than the benefits that rather 
than submit to the wrongs we will 3 the whole agency of 
wrong that has thus far made it impossible to remedy a wrong 

the operation of the law itself, and we will appeal to the peo- 

e of this country for the rectitude of our conduct. We will 
appeal to the people who stood by from 1883 down to 1896, without 
ever asking that this wrong should be done. 

We appeal to the men who have by silence and acquiescence in- 
dicated a wise knowledge of the development of this administra- 
tion of this law, where we can safely plant ourselves and say that 
we stand with the patriotic sentiment of our patriotic coun- 
try. [Loud applause on the Republican side, 


rted | 


Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Appropriation Bill, 


SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES N. BRUMM, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 10, 1898. 


Mr, BRUMM said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: When our fathers rejected the dogma of passive 
obedience and the divine wy ge of kings to rule, they declared that 
the people could and should rule themselves. They then reversed 
the old order under which Ano rae) were subjects and servants 
of the hereditary rulers and public officials and said that all rulers 
and public officials shall be subjects and servants of the people. 

They established this Government upon the principle that all 
offices are held as a public trust and at the will of the people and 
not by hereditary right, arbitrary tenure, or pa wan e but 
that of the people; t they should be created only by the people 
and exercised only for the people. No natural rights were sur- 
rendered except the mutual concessions set forth in the Constitu- 
tion of our country, 

Under the monarchical system the patronage of the king (con- 
sisting of offices, dignities, etc.) is the great power behind the 
F 
power authority originates a „is cen ina 0 
person, and runs downward, as all rights, 8 T estan offi 
or franchises are obtained directly or indirectly from his ro: 
rier per AnA eee tenure or may be 
held eternally, as the king never dies, for in one breath they pro- 
claim, “The king is dead, long live the king!” 

With our system, however, all political power starts at the bot- 
tom and runs upward. Here it rests, or ought to rest, on a foun- 
dation as deep, broad, and comprehensiveas the aggregated power 
of this mighty Republic, Here this power is, or ee to be, 
divided among 70,000,000 freemen, each having an equal voice and 
equal share in its control and distribution. erefore all offices 
should be of short and well-defined tenure, so that the people may 
always have them well in hand and under their control, for the 
nearer you keep them to the people the better. I would have 
them hug them to their bosoms closer and closer that they would 
love them more and more as time rolls on, and grow more jealous 
of their political rights and more eager and enthusiastic in the 
performance of their political duties. 

Sir, every American citizen ought to be a politician in theory 
and pad uty eee aggressive, and enthusiastic at all times. 
Not at the general election, but at the minor and more 
cially the pri elections, meetings, and conventions. You 
mugwumps and those of your ilk haye done more to debauch 
and degrade politics by trying to make it odious than all the 
active working politicians d ever accomplish if you did not 
aid them by refusing to do your duty as Am citizens. You 
not only fail to do your duty, but by your example as well as your 
teachings, aided by such infamous acts as the misnamed civil- 
service reform law, you are creating and fostering an impression 
not only among the poor dudes and snobs, but also the brainless 
rich and educated fools of our country, that it is not quite the 
proper thing to dabble in American J itics. 

In fact these flunkies, in their fits of Germalunacy, lomania, 
or Frankofobia, think it is quite beneath their dignity and very vul- 
gar to take an active part in our politics, oag that they haye 
not brains enough to comprehend the value appreciate the 
pa blessings of our citizenship if properly utilized. There- 

ore I say you are largely responsible for the corruption that ex- 

ists in our politics, especially in our larger cities. If you want 

political reform, you must begin at the bottom—the source of our 

power—purify the primaries, town meetings, and conventions, and 

ou 5 clean politics all along the line clear up to the 
en 

The large vote the candidates of the Chicago platform received 
year before last was not so much due to the principles enunciated 
in their platform as it was to the feeling of dissatisfaction and 
unrest existing among the masses by reason of the centralization 
of power and the monopolies con by our multimillionaires 
and the repudiation denunciation of our republican institu- 
tions by the free-trade mugwumps. 

Many of them, not satisfied with the ease, luxury, and power 
they buy for gold, have entered the markets of Europe to bid for 
the effete and pusillanimous scions of degenerated (so-called) no- 
bility and royalty as they would purchase cattle at auction—that 
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is, knocked down to the highest bidder. Yea, they renounce their 
free birthright to become the lick-spittles of royalty and nobility. 
They barter their own blood and honor and the virtue and woman- 
hood of their daughters and sisters for a mere bauble labeled 
“title.” In this greedy hunt they vie with each other in the dem- 
onstration of contempt for our republican institutions, 

Sir, this seething pe to pander to the so-called élite of so- 


ciety has given birth to the worst enemies of ublican institu- 
tions that our country has ever had. It is from this filth that the 
sycophantic mugwumps are hatched, who, like the Pharisee of 
ae: assuming an air of virtue they never had, proclaim from the 
housetops, I am holier than thou,” and f announce that 
American politics is more corrupt than that of the Old World, 
and even from the pulpit, during the Queen’s jubilee, at Trinity 
Church, New York, an American con tion sits and listens, 
without protest, to the divine who lauds the British and denounces 
the American Government. 

Then, I ask you, need we wonder why so many of our people 
expose their weakness by refusing to take that interest that every 
American citizen ought to take in the politics of our country, and 
instead of denouncing, make it what it ought to be, the proudest 
and most honorable act of their lives to exercise their influence 
and power for good government, and let it be recognized by all 
men that the American who is the most earnest and assiduous 
worker, not only at the final elections but at all primaries, de- 
serves thanks, honor, and reward just in proportion as he gives his 
services to his country. ; 

Yet the mugwump endeavors to disco this laudable ac- 
tion by branding them as spoilsmen, that they may eventually 
reap what others have sown, by establishing an aristocracy of 
officeholders for life, which is but a stepping-stone toward title by 
inheritance. They started this warfare in 1883 when they drove 
the Republican party into the error of lowering the protective 
tariff, and when they failed to have the protective features 
stricken from our platform, headed by Curtis, Schurz & Co., the 
bolted the party, tried to usurp the power of the people, assum 
the rôle of reformers, and brought forth this abominable abortion 
to aid them to destroy the party. Roming since the adoption of 
our Constitution has ever n attempted that strikes more di- 
rectly at the most vital principles of our institutions than the 
efforts of these traitorous mugwumps at concentration and cen- 
tralization of power. 

Sir, you who suppose that the peop of this country who have 
given this matter any thought have ever been in favor of this 
civil-service deform show your ignorance of the history of our 
country. When the great struggle with the mother country was 
won against privileged classes and all officers were to be selected 
by the people, the only exception to that broad principle was in 
the selection of the judiciary, but even that was not left to a 
standing commission, but was placed in the hands of the Execu- 
tive chosen by the people. This was also extended to the seyeral 
States. But step by step the American people have changed 
that, and now in nearly every State in the Union the judiciary 
are no more the appointees of the executive; they no more have 
life tenure, but are selected by the people for a term of years fixed 
by the people, in accordance with the spirit and 8 of Repub- 
lican institutions. Surely, if the judiciary can be trusted to the 

ple, all other branches of government will be safe in their 
ands. [Applause.] 

Now, one word as to the merit system. Come, gentlemen, let 
us be fair. Does it require more of the so-called merit in the 
eighty-odd thousand positions than it does to be a Con n? 
The standard of your misnamed merit system is based upon the 
capacity which is at its highest state of development at the period 
of the academic graduation of the applicant, when he is without 
experience, without formation of character, without judgment, 
and in most instances when the insolence of office is most mag- 
nified by the swelled head of the incumbent. 

Now, let me ask my worthy colleague, the chairman of the 
Committee on Civil Service, what a spectacle would you present 
if placed in competition with your own son (who may perchance 
just have graduated to-day) in the race for this merit, as you call 
it? Sir, who will tell us that our much honored President would 
be able to obtain a certificate that would place him on the eligible 
list? What judge of our Supreme Court could undergo the 
ordeal? How many Senators, Congressmen, or Cabinet officers 
could stand the test? Yet you require of our subordinates that 
which we do not possess. 

My friend from Indiana said that he did not want the fellow 
that had a political pull to have the advantage over the poor boy 
who came on his own merits. My dear sir, if there is an Amer- 
ican citizen that has not got a political pull it goes far to show he 
has little merit and ought not to have any political reward. Itis 


the duty of every American citizen to have political pull, and itis 
for the purpose of encouraging and cultiva that political pull 


that we ought to reward them for their efforts. 
But you claim to be speaking in behalf of the poor. Let us see. 


How many thousands of the poor are there that have not had the 
advantage of an academic education yet are more capable of filling 
positions than those who rely upon the stereotype accomplishments 
acquired in many instances by systematic cramming, while many 
others who, though they have the academic knowledge, have gone 
out in the world and buffeted the storms of life, have acquired 
a knowledge and e ience more valuable for practical purposes 
than the mere emic knowledge, and who, like our honored 
President, Senators, Congressmen, and judges, having other im- 

rtant matters to attend to, have become rusty in technical 

owledge, and therefore could not now undergo this test and are 
deprived of this privilege. 

Again, your system gives an advantage to the single young boy, 
without a wife or children to support, over the husband and father. 
You speak for the poor. Sir, your system gives the boy who has 
a college education great advantage over the poor boy who relies 
only on the free schools of ourcountry; gives the advantage to the 
boy in the large cities close to the committees who make the ex- 
aminations and practically deprives the poor boy in the country 
from appearing for the examination as he is very often too poor 
to pay his fare to the large cities and stay there until it suits the 

leasure of this autocratic board, and then only to have his hopes 

lasted, often, I am afraid, by an unfair and partisan examination. 

When I was first elected a member of the Forty-seventh Con- 
gress, I secured places in the Departments for four boys, Three 
of them were taken from the Ga mines, Every one of them to- 
day are lawyers. Three are in practice, and one still remains in 
the Department.. These four boys went to night schools in Wash- 
ington, after their day’s work was done, because they had no edu- 
cation. One of them had not had more than a few months’ 
schooling before he came here, yet all are now not only members 
of the bar, but honored members of society. 

Had your civil-service system existed then, these boys would 
still be sging coal down in the bowels of the earth. [Applause] 
I told you I had an example of this demerit system. I come from 
a district com: of one county in the anthracite coal fields, 
mountainous, of gorges and valleys, populated by a mixed, 
heterogeneous people, peculiar in many respects; men who are 
largely violators of the law. And yet, while I present that pic- 
ture on the one hand, I want to say the great bulk are intelligent, 
law-abiding citizens. They were among the most loyal of any 
people in the country. 

hen the war broke out our oops were among the first de- 
fenders that arrived at Washington ahead of all other troops and 
therecord shows that one out of every seven of its entire population 
went into the Union Army. As I said, we have a heterogeneous 
popusio, all nationalities mixed up. Our criminal calendar is 
rger than any other in the country, and yet we have more 
churches to the population, we have as schools and pay 
higher salaries to our teachers than anywhere else in the United 
States. [Applause.] 
Here the hammer fell. 
r. BROSIUS. Mr. irman, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the gentleman’s time extended for fifteen minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRUMM. Ithank my colleague and the committee kindly. 

In my district, consisting of Schuylkill County, a vacancy 
occurred by resignation in the revenue department. I asked the 
collector to appoint one of the many good men who were appli- 
cants for the position, The reply was. I can not do it, because 
this office is under the civil service.” It so happened that there 
was no one living in the county who was on the eligible list. 

I said, ‘‘ What are you going to do aboutit?” The reply was 
„We must take the first three on the eligible list.” The first of 
the three was a young man just turned of age. He did not live 
in ora korea at all. He came from Delaware, close by the city 
of Philadelphia, where he had access to the committee. The sec- 
ond was a young man 23 years of age, from Philadelphia. The 
third was about the same age. Neither of these had any experi- 
ence. Gentlemen, what kind of revenue collectors would any of 
those boys have made in a district of mixed population, as mine 
is, where ‘‘moonshining” had been carried on, where the laws 
are violated, and where it required the best efforts of the good 
people of the district to secure the prevalence of harmony and law 
and order? 

Yet the Department attempted to foist upon us this kind of an 
de We appealed to the Civil Service Commission 

owed that the gi of the service required some experienced 
resident of the district haying knowledge of the country and the 

ple, but we could not move them. Finally the Chief of the 
ureau at Washington said: This is an emergency, and we will 
permit the collector to py ag the old incumbent, who had been 
replaced by a Democrat by Mr. Cleveland.“ [Applause.] Now, 
Mr. Chairman, that is a sample of the workings of this childish 


system. 
"One other thought. President Grant said that the better way 
to have an obnoxious law repealed is to enforce it. It is said that 
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our honored President is enforcing this law ad nauseam. Well, we 


all agree that is true, and I believe he is profiting by the advice 
of President Grant, believing that the enforcement of this law 
will prove itself so obnoxious that the people will demand its ab- 
solute l. But that is not all. 

What better evidence of the failure of this system can you have 
than the fact that it gives such great opportunities for any one 
man to abuse it by using it as a cloak to cover his fraudulent 
actions, as was done by President Cleveland, who discharged some 
45,000 Republican employees just a short time before the close of 
his term, when he knew that the people had repudiated him and 
his party. He had persons of his own party appointed in their 
stead, then locked the door, threw away the key, and proclaimed 
to the world: Lo and behold the beauties of civil-service reform.” 


[Applanse.] Artes we 

ir, a law that can with impunity be so abused as this must die 
of its own rottenness. These men now hold their 8 by ab- 
solute and positive fraud. Shall we stand here (and I do not speak 
of this in a partisan sense, but as an American citizen) and toler- 
ate such bald and barefaced fraud and then say with my worthy 
colleague of Pennsylvania, This is the merit system”? Shame 
on such disgusting subterfuge and trickery. 

But, again, which of you tlemen who prate so much about 
the merit system is not ready and anxious to have as many of 
your constituents Ser outside of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion as you can? o that has not asked for the appointment of 
a consulate, or some position, whether in or out of the classified 
service? How many of you have not been the recipients of some 
appointments, and you opal them without a grimace. Your 
consciences are not seared when you are the beneficiaries. It is 
the old story—‘‘it depends on whose ox is gored.” If anyone is 

iltless, let him speak, or hereafter forever hold his peace. None! 

en all are guilty. ; 

Sir, if you are honestin your advocacy of a merit system, and 
you want real merit, why not confine it to your own political 
party? Will my friend and colleague from Pennsylvania, chair- 
man of the Committee on Civil Service, say that no merit can be 
found within the Republican party? Will the gentleman from 
Indiana assert that you must galavant among Democrats to get 
merit? 

Sir, if meritis the Syn object you are striving for, surely there 
is merit enough in the grand old Republican party to fill all the 

itions in the gift of the Government; but if you are unwilling 

confine it strictly to our party, I would suggest that you at 
least give every applicant such credit as is due because he is 
a Republican, and charge to every Democrat such demerit as he 
deserves because of his political heresies. And as you believe in 
this competitive system, and you seek to reduce accomplishments 
to mathematical calculations, and as we know figures do not lie, 
the first question I would ask is, Are you a sound Republican?” 
And if so, I would give him a credit mark of a thousand points to 
start with; and, should he be a Democrat, I would charge him 
with a thousand demerit marks. Then we could be assured that 
with other merits the applicant would enter his office under the 
bright halo of Republicanism. [Applause. 

Sir, what would have been the result of your so-called merit 
system if this civil-service law had been in force when Abraham 
Lincoln was inaugurated President of the United States and the 
Departments were filled with the most disloyal elements of our 
country, many of whom believed that Lincoln was a buffoon and 
a tyrant, whose sympathies were always with the secessionists and 
who wanted to see this Union destroyed? If the law then would 
have been in force and carried out by Lincoln as you are asking 
our President to-day to carry it out, who does not know that with 
traitors in every Department of the Government the war would 
have been a failure, the Union wy be and this great Republic 
wi from the face 6f the earth? [Great applause. ] 

ir, it will not do to say, ‘‘ That was an extreme case.” A law 
that will not stand the test in times of war and danger is unfit to 
be on our statute books in times of ce and safety. But you 
may say that under such extreme circumstances the President 
` need not have enforced it, and if he had put them out and put 
loyal Republicans in there would have been no way of preventing 
him from doing it. In that, no doubt, you are correct, for I main- 
tain that under the Constitution he has the power, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate and by the cooperation of the judiciary 
and the heads of Departments, to make all removals and all ap- 
pointments, notwithstanding your civil-service law. 

Now, then, let us take another view of it. Suppose that at the 
last election Mr. Bryan had been elected, with the obnoxious 
planks of his panam, and especially the one proclaiming the 
superiority and sovereignty of the State over the National Gov- 
ernment and the one declaring their opposition to the civil-service 
law (which, in my judgment, was about the only sensible thing 
that the Democratic party. as a party, has done in the last fort 
years). Would he not under his constitutional right have poole 
out that plank of the platform, and, as a rule, removed every Re- 


publican from office (as he should have done), and replaced them 
with Democrats? And if he had done it, what could you have 
done about it; what remedy would you have had against him in 
this law? Absolutely none. 

Then what a trifling thing it is to revolutionize politics and turn 
State majorities with such a miserable political abortion which 
can only be enforced or violated at the whim or caprice of the 
Executive that happens to be in power. Such a law is a disgrace 
to any legislative y that passes it, and is a dishonor to any 
country that sustains it, for an act without vindicatory sanction 
or means of compelling its enforcement at all times is no law at 
all, but is a cheat and a fraud of the lowest order. [Applause.] 

Then let us be men; let us look these truths square in the face, 
and instantly repeal the entire law and leave this power where 
the Constitution placed it, with the people, where it belongs, 
through their representatives. You can always trust the whole of 
the people better than any class of the people. If you can not trust 
them, you had better abolish this Government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people, and not Sop bal way by creating 
life tenures, but go all the way and create hereditary tenure; for 
I maintain that your error is in confounding the two s 
government by assuming that patronage is always an element of 
power to the dispenser, while in fact it is only an element of power 
in proportion as it is centralized, as in a monarchy, or segregated, 
as in a republic; that is, while the patronage which originates 
with and is held and disposed of by royalty is a great power, the 
patronage which is held by the people and is placed in the hands 
of the political party of the peop e is generally an element of 
weakness in the party that holds it. 

Especially is this so if the tenure of office can be no greater than 
the tenure of power held by the dispensing it, because the 
party in power, having its friends in the offices, would only have 
one friend for each position, while the party striving to get there 
will have as many friends booming their party as there are aspi- 
rants for the various positions, thus multiplying the active fac- 
tors of the party out of power by the number of aspirants for 
office as against the single incumbent of the party in power. No 
President or member of Congress that I know of has ever yet 
strengthened his position by reason of patronage, and that,I am 
afraid, is the motive with many advocates of this abortive system. 
They simply wish to use it as a cloak to shield themselves, fearing 
to take the responsibility and the annoyance they might be sub- 
jected to by their friends. 

Sir, this, in my judgment, is cowardice and infidelity to duty. 
Every man who wants to be a Congressman, or President, or hold 
any office in the gift of the people, ought to assume all the respon- 
sibilities incident to the position, as no one is forced in this great 
country of ours to take any position that he does not wish to oc- 
cupy. If it is too much for the President to attend to, let the 
power be delegated to the heads of the several Departments. 

I grant you, sir, that the United States Senators do profit by 
patronage, and I here assert that the only abuse that has crept into 
our national politics (for I am not now discussing city politics) by 
reason of patronage has crept in at the Senatorial pie counter. 
This is because the Senators themselves are too far removed from 
the people, and is a strong argument in favor of changing the 
Constitution so as to make our Senators elected by the people, 
instead of, as now, elected by the representatives who are sent 
to the various State legislatures. We have examples staring us 
in the face in almost every State in the Union of the many evils of 
the present system of electing United States Senators. Change 
that, and there will be no more clamor in national politics about 
‘*spoils system.” [Applause.] 

But, sir, the strongest argument against this bill is that it is 
unconstitutional. [Applause.] 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. BRUMM. I should like to have about ten minutes more, 

Mr. MAHANY. Lask unanimous consent that the gentleman’s 
time be extended for ten minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRUMM. I am again obli to the committee for its 
kindness. And let me say, Mr. Chairman, that I think I am en- 
titled to some extra time on this question, because I pride myself 
on the fact that I was one of three Republicans, the only repre 
sentatives of that party on this floor, who voted against this bill 
at the time it was passed, and I want a chance to show why I did 
it, and will do it again. [Applause.] 

Now, let us see; under the Constitution there are but two methods 
of creating civil officers or officials of our Government. The one 
is by election by the people directly or their representatives, in 
which are included the President, the United States Senators, and 
members of Congress. The other method is by appointment. 

Primarily, all appointments must be made by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate. But Congress 
may vest the appointment of such inferior officers as they may 
think proper in the President alone, or in the courts of law, or in 


tems of 
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the heads of Departments. These are the only exceptions. No- 
where is there any power that will enable the executive alone or 
the executive and legislative combined to transfer their power di- 
rectly or indirectly to a commission or any other body. Itisa 
well established rule of interpretation of law that when one or 
more exceptions are specified in the law the power to extend or 
enlarge its operation is limited by the exceptions. 

Now let me read oir gam, of the clause of the Constitution 


which embraces this whole subject. It is as follows: 
seat pment pana T agua wr magnon pms fly yo sa 
shall ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of the 
tems Dourt, ana ail er officers of the United Sta a — 


VV 
W. \ 

Now. sir, if the provision stopped at this point, no one would 
contend that any commission could have any jurisdiction in the 
premises. Even the civil-service law does not pretend to cover 
the ambassadors, public ministers, consuls, judges of the S 0 
Court, or all other officers of the United States requiring the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate; but this civil-service law limits 


itself to the officers embodied in the latter part of this clause, 


which reads as follows: 

But the Congress ma; law vest the a ‘tment of such inferior officers, 
as they think proper, 2 President alone, in the courts of law, or in the 
heads of Departments. 


And these are the only officers which the civil-service law pre- 
sumes to cover. 

The only difference between the latter clause and the former is 
that the former vests the gpa jointly in the President and the 
Senate. The latter vests power in the President alone or in 
the courts of law or in the heads of Departments; but in neither 
case are the powers extended or limited more in one part of the 
clause than in the other. Therefore, if under the Constitution you 
can not restrain the powers of the President and the Senate 
jointly, or they jointly can not delegate their functions or trans- 

. body, then under the same clause the same 
rule is applicable to the President alone, the courts of law, or the 
heads of ents. 

In fact, Congress has no jurisdiction in the matter of appoint- 
ments in any sense except that it may vest the appointment of 
such inferior officers psig et think proper in the President alone, 
in the courts of law, or in the heads of De ts. ane 
done that their power is exhausted, and no law or resolution o 
Congress going beyond that can be of any force or effect. But it 
may be said that the civil-service law merely provides methods, 
establishes rules, oe for the relief of the President, 
courts of law, and h of Departments. 

But the Constitution gives Congress no jurisdiction in the prem- 
ises except as stated above. It is beyond their to establish 
any law or rule governing it, as it belongs vor iano ee og thé first 
instance, to the President and the Senate jointly, and, in the next 
instance, limits the power of Congress to the the ap- 
pointment of the inferior officers from the President and Senate 
and placing 5 in the President alone, in the courts of 
law, or in the h of Departments; and having done that, their 
power ends—i. e., the President and the Senate, in tho first in- 
stance, can make laws, rules, and regulations, and, in the second 
instance, the President alone, or the courts of law alone, or the 
heads of Departments alone can make laws governing and regu- 
lating appointments. x 4 

But this civil-service law not only establishes a commission to 
facilitate appointments or to create a system, but it practically 
makes appointments. Of course, it does not reach out over the 
entire citizenship of our country, but it does establish a rule 
which limits them to a certain class, and the commissioners are 


made the See poe of their requirements; and when they | sion 


have them classified they tell the President, the courts of law, 
and the heads of Departments, ‘‘ You must take such only as we 
choose to send to you,” and even limit them to three persons out 
of that class. This is giving the commission the right to legislate, 
which is clearly unconstitutional. - 

Sir, if Congress has a right to place in the hands of a commis- 
sion the power to establish one inexorable criterion, condition, or 
qualification, then Congress can vest in a commission the right 
to create any class criterion, condition, or qualification for a citi- 
zen to hold an appointive office. 

In other words, the executive and legislative branches combined 
can not, by act of Congress, resolution, or agreement, limit, ex- 
tend, or usurp the constitutional right of any coordinate branch 
of the Government, nor can they, or any of them, transfer their 
constitutional duties or responsibilities from one to another. 
Neither can they vest any tribunal with such powers. Therefore, 
as it is difficult to see how the constitutionality of the civil-serv- 
ice law can be legally tested in court by anyone except those 
whose rights or duties are curtailed thereby, it can serve no other 

than to enable the President, courts of law, or heads of 
Departments to shirk their duties and throw their responsibilities 


I have not time to 
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on an unconstitutional tribunal which neither of them can be 
forced to recognize. For there is no function that can be exer- 
cised by the Civil Service Commission under this law that can not 
be performed by the President, courts of law, or heads of 
ments without this law. To contend otherwise would be to sa; 
that Congress could create this commission and clothe them wi 
ponam greater than can be exercised by the President, courts of 
oE — >is 2 ents. 

o not dispui © proposition that the President, with the 
Senate in certain instances, and that the President oe courts 
of law alone, or heads of Departments alone, in certain other in- 
stances, may not create a commission to assist them and facilitate 
their appointments; but their acts wouldonly be advisory and not 
binding. But that does not extend this right to to make 
any law governing it or them, and every attempt to shift it from 
one jurisdiction to another, although that other may be Congress 
(which erp r President and the Senate), would be mere 
jugglery an u 

the civil-service law extends or abridges the constitutional 
powers of the President, courts of law, or heads of Departments, 
then it is clearly unconstitutional and ought to be wi off the 
statute books. If, on the other hand, it does not extend or abridge 
their power, then it is absolutely useless and should be wiped 
oe this point 1 t to read from th 

point I wan m the Opinions of Attorne 

General, volume 13, 516. I read merely the syllabus, 8 

the full language of the opinion. 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
The of tment conferred by the on is 

Fees a etree ee eaten ee 
ing created by law. í mag 

ons— 


I want you mugwumps, if there are any here, to listen to this 


The right of Congress to prescribe qualifications for office is limited by 
the necessity of lea for the judgment and will of person 

ewe te vests the — a * = 

may, at its 
tween the 


a) 
Accordingly, an act uiring the President, the courts, an 
ts to appoint to aiice tho persons designated by an examining board 
the fittest be 
AEREE a 
Now, I want to refer to a decision of one of the courts on this 
subject (and let me say the courts have never yet decided squarely 
on the whole of this law—principally, I presume, as stated before, 
because nobody canraiseit but the Yixeontive), But Judge Cox, 
in the case of John G. Woods vs. James A. Gary, Postmaster- 
General, and Perry S. Heath, Assistant, says: 
It is a grave question whether er could delegate to the President, or 


th the President, the authority to 
tion. 


Iam not aware that the S ie Court has made any deliverance upo: 
this question, but there is a — — current of authorities in the State courts 
against the power of any li ture so to d te their authority. See the 
authorities collected in the can and ih Encyclopedia of Law, vol- 
ume pago 8, ndar the p on: 

“Tt is an esta! ed pro; tion of constitutional law thatthe power con- 
ferred upon thel ture to enact laws can not be delegated by depart- 


ment to any other 

One ety ag was the case of a statute of Minnesota which left it to cer- 
tain judges to decide whether a law should be submitted to the people (State 
vs. Young, 29 , 474), and another was a law which conferred upon the 
district court the 8 to incorporate towns ple vs. Nevada, 0 Cal. 143; 
State vs. Simons, & Minn., 540), both of which forms of legislation were held 
unconstitutional. 

But probably all courts would = hy that no law is to be construed so as to 
am toad tion of legislative ee that can be avoided. An 
illustration of this rule is found in the case of Interstate Comm: Commis- 
pany (167 U. n 2 interstate-co: 

onr: 


y or authority.” 


ota 3 sans ead on Te- 
quired reasonable and just, and e 
other was declared to be unlawful. It prohibited discrimination, undue oho A 
erences,etc. It created the Interstate Commerce Commission, gave it author- 
ity, to inquire into the management and business of all common carriers, an: 
ded: “And the commission is hereby authorized to execute and enforce 
the provisions of this act.” 
esta a schedul: ‘oad com: 
upon thé refusal of the lattet to observe them, sopua to tis urt 
of Ohio fi enforce their order, and 
to the court of 2 — and tho latter court 
Q of the ee tes the question Whether 
jurisdictional wer 
delivering 


es, and, 
t co 


make the order before men- 
opinion of the court in the nega- 
3 the act ot Congress: 
er to execute and _enforce—not to legislate. 

administrative, but not 


“Again: We have, therefore, these considerations presented: First, the 

prescribe a tariff of rates for ‘a common carrier is aleg- 

and, having respect 
var 


o delicacy and importance. Second. 
‘erred such power to any administrative body is not to be presumed or 
from and uncertain language. The words and 
to make such a delegation of power are well understood, and haye 
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been frequently used; and if Congress had intended to 
— 3 —— Commission it can not be doubted het K would 
to no misconstruction, but clear and direct. Third, 
. a statute a common law obligation upon the carrier 
to make all Piare pear or —— ust, and directing commission to 
e — — not, reise the gist „carry 
legislative func- 


see, 
Itself. And lastly, there is nothing in 
which it professes to attain which makes it 
pave 6 head of Department shall be 
wer yi 0 a 

= cular of removal because of the refusal to 
cont 3 and therefore it is not n m order 
to carry the act into e E that any rule „5 the 
wer 1 of the Postmaster General or other 
any o 
The second section contains an enumeration of the objects for which the 
rules are to provide. They are: For competitive examination; for appoint- 
ment by selection from those . such examina- 
onment of States and Terri- 


nation 1 7 * sete fon notice to the 8 of all appointments 
made by the appointing po 


It would bea ve: . . give to the words 
other e eee 6 such a 


scope of meaning as toconvey ——— ot th thority to estab- 
lish rules having no relation Tato toe 3 1 
interpretation of the law, these rules might made to impose new condi- 
tions to the power of a 5 even — it a 
the commission itself. 


reparation of these rules as the joint 

plate tha prep it directs a bi 3 
declare by wh LE ee in the E —— d to pace | 
terms whose aw an 
effect, but it is to be presumed a 1 te holy Bue Pi 


Sok 

I nare — deut that the ent may lay down Sey for the internal 
licy of nd maf renro his chief 

depe dont t upon his pleasures for their tenure of office, to conform to them, 


I 9 want to say that almost every condition that the commis- 
sion has created under the civil-service law would bein direct 
conflict with that decision. 

Besides paragraph 2, section 2, Article II, of the fourteenth 
amendment of the Constitution provides that “No State shall 
make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United States. 

While it is true this only applies to States, yet this breathes the 
same sacred principles for w Iam contending and shows that 
our Constitution abhors the 53 of the 3 of citizens, 
but insists that all shall have equal ri A pe pica ah ong 
chances, and that they shall have eq pee an 

Now, I will just call attention to two rules of an commission 
which were referred to by the honorable Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, Mr, GALLINGER: 


Question 13 
State the frequency of the action of the applicant's heart 


When 

When ee after brief exercise. 
hop on one foot distance of about 12 feet.) 

The ex-Pension Commissioner, Comrade Corporal Tanner, under 
this rule would have a poor chance for merit in competition with 
a Kansas grassho or a Florida hoptoad. 

But let us see the second requirement: 

Is the applicant immune to the diseases endemi epidemic 
ern portion of the United States? as, 5 

Now, sien business is it of this commission or anyone else to 

te against the North or the South? ‘Yet under that pro- 

vision this rotten commission attempts to 1 te every Northern 
= out of the Departments and replace with a Southern 


Why, even you white people of the South would have no chance 
if they had carried that out honestly, for the negroes would have 
beaten you 10 to 1, as they are more immune to iseases, endemic 
or epidemic, in the southern portion of the United States than 
ya are. And yet these are sam of the meritorious (?) condi- 
required of our citizens to positions under our ern- 


(The applicant should be required to 


ment and which these mugwumps tell us is within the p rien of 
their power to create, in direct violation of the POANTA, enn 
mon sense, and decency. 

I want to say that I consider this whole matter the 
3 political fraud of the nineteenth century. I have, there- 
‘ore, no compromise to offer. Iam here to vote and to act with 
all my power to tear this fraud up by the roots. I am here to 


the Ci 
the | vote for the repeal of this law [applause], and to stand with the 


Democrats or with 8 — — infamous 
unconstitutional law from the statute books. Applause. ] 


Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. ADOLPH MEYER, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 11, 1898. 

ck ane pS yet yen of the Whole on the state of the Union and 
= — — zovative; and Judicial e (H.R. opt ae aora 
year ending J une 30, , and for other meinen 

Mr. MEYER of Louisiana said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I ask unanimous consent for the consideration 
of the amendment that I send to the desk. 

Mr. PAYNE. I trust the amendment will be reported. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
submit to the House the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sayan line 9, strike out all and substitute the following: 

= at New Orleans, La.: For superintendent, $3.500; T. melter 
and refiner, and coiner, at &. 500 each; cashier and chief clerk, at zt $2,000 each 

assayer, sgn es eines pon refiner, aa assistant 2 7705 

ench; abstract cler 
clerk, at 2.250 -600 each; 
clerk, at each; cashier en oat 

For wa: of workmen and adjuste: wf 


“For in gonta and N po pa tage 
1 os loss on sale of sweeps, 


“An Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to 
transfer from the mint at Philadel, a part of the silver bullion now on 
storage at that institution to New Orleans for conversion into standard sil- 


ver dollars.” 

Mr. MEYER. coop ese I regret exceedingly that the Com- 
mittee on Ap has seen fit, in drawing up the legislative, 
executive, and judicial appropriation bill, By i o out of their way to 
propose the abolition of the mint at New Orleans, and to reduce 
that establishment to a mere assay office, with a meager allow- 
ance for the salaries of officers and workmen, reduced eyen from 
what is now accorded by law. 

Ican not believe that this step has been eee esi antl ny 


lan wastage of operative 


the Secretary of the Treasury, or by the gentleman 
vania who reports s Cer al poate’ Bowe whom we all 5 
esteem and res 

I have never 1 more than to be called upon to dis- 


sent from and to oppose so unsound and unfair a scheme as the 
proposed abolition of the New Orleans mint, and to find that it is 
necessary on the floor of this honorable House to defend against 
assault a policy so just, so wise, and so long established as the 
use and the poration of that institution. 


AMENDMENT TO INSERT LAST YEAR'S APPROPRIATION. 


I offer an amendment, therefore, to strike out the committee 
proposition, and to substitute the of the last appropri- 
ation bill providing for this mint at New Orleans; with an addi- 
tional provision requiring the Secretary of the Treasury to transfer 
from the mint at t Philadelphia a part of the silver bullion now in 

there to New Orleans for conversion into standard silver 
dollars as provided by law. 

I believe, also, that the law should be so amended as to require 
the 3 of a considerable portion of the fractional and minor 
coins at New Orleans and other mints of the country instead of 
concentrating this coinage at Philadelphia. That city is far from 
iar en e point of distribution to the sections of the country 

of coinage is most deficient, and is also most in 
prieina Aby e body of the people for actual daily use. 
In performing what I rogard as a duty to my 89 and 
the people of the South, and especially to the citizens of the lower 
Mississipp i Valley, lam encouraged by the wise action of the House 
in Committee of the Whole, on the 1 An of December, in restoring 
the assay office at Deadwood, South Dakota, and the mint at Carson 
City, Nevada. The committee acted after full and exhaustive dis- 
cussion. Bothsides were Suy heard. The gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania (Mr. Bingham) and others supported ingeniously the 
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lpn! of the Mint Bureau, and the Representatives from South 
ota, Nevada, and Missouri, and my colleague, Mr. Ogden, advo- 
cating a broad and liberal policy of justice to the mining, indus- 
trial, and commercial interests of the Western States. Thespeeches 
of the Representatives of the West were able, and deserve to be 
studied, as well as the A of the well-informed gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. Bland). 

I can not take time to recapitulate their arguments, but I adopt 
them most cordially, not only in their application to the western 
mining region, but to my own section of the country; and I 
cheerfully supported by my vote a policy of justice to those dis- 
tant communities who have done so much to pour wealth into 
our coffers and to stimulate our wealth and industry. They de- 
serve not only a just but a generous policy. . 

ASSAULT ON WESTERN AND SOUTHERN MINTS. 


The war upon the Westernassay offices and mints, which I fear 
has just barely begun, is put forward on the plea of economy. It 
is urged that these assay offices cost the Government some $63.301 
more than they bring in. This plea ignores entirely the object 
for which they were established. 

The idea of their establishment was to stimulate the production 
of gold and silver. 

the miner can go to an assay office, and there have the exact 
value of his product paid to him, he is encouraged to pursue an 
industry to which we owe in large measure the wonderful prog- 
ress of the United States since the discovery of gold in California 
in 1848. The six or seven millions of gold produced in the Dead- 
wood regions, alone, by its quickening influence upon our com- 
merce and industry gives a striking object lesson in illustration. 

Every wise government enco es the production of the pre- 
cious metals by affording facilities to the producer. <A govern- 
ment that fails to do so in the most effective manner would sink 
to the level of a barbaric tribe. [Applause.] 

There is no industry so steadily favored by our past legislation 
and no idea more cherished by the people than the spectacle of a 
constant and large addition to our stock of the precious metals. 
Compared with the beneficent results of such a grand and ancient 
policy, the pees economies and favoritism of the Mint Bureau are 
a positive ont to the intelligence of legislative bodies and the 
common sense of the American people, 

A FALSE NOTION OF ECONOMY. 3 

Mr. Speaker, I am aware that the committee bases its action, in 
proposing to discontinue the New Orleans mint, upon grounds of 
economy dictated by the opinions of the Director of the Mint; but 
where does this economy come in? Is there anywhere any undue 
waste or lack of economy in the New Orleansmint? The reports 
of the Director of the Mint do not disclose such undue waste, or 
any reason for discrimination against it. 


DIRECTOR'S REPORTS FOR 1895, 1896, AND 1897. 


Taking the report for 1896, we find on page 103 the cost per 
piece, eater minor coins, to have been 


For the year 1895: 


e nnccccssasenavancesvnqcas 80. 04548845. 48 
c oe cose ecccausa e 0. 03056— 30.05 
‘At Neri. a accsenee ces 0. 01881 18.81 

A difference in favor of New Orleans as against Philadelphia 
of $26.67 per thousand. 

For 1896: Per thousand, 
rr E $0. 027062—$27. 062 
At San Francisco - 0,085222— 85. 222 
TAT New Cricann a 8 AA acey ee owns 0.020610— 20. 61 


A showing that is much in favor of New Orleans against either 


city. 
ut, Mr. Speaker, I have figures, taken from the eral book- 
keeper’s account at New Orleans for 1896, which 8 that the 
el, pi piece at that mint is even much lower, namely, $0.01388, 
to $13.88 per thousand pieces. 8 
ow, sir, this cost per piece at New Orleans would have been 
much less if the mint mad been run at its full capacity, which was 
not the case during any fiscal year. To reduce the work done to 
a minimum of cost the whole machinery of the mint, with a full 
complement of workmen, must be kepi constantly in action, The 
cost per piece is found by dividing the expenditures involved in 
coining by the number of pieces coined during a fiscal year. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1895-96 the mint operated only on 4,971,818.50 
ounces, and coined 2,620,206 ounces. Its 5 — — is easily one 
os in subsidiary coin, or six hundred thousand dollars per 
mon 
When we look at the Director’s reports for 1896 and 1897 (ex- 
tracts from which I shall print with my remarks) about the 
economy of the operations, it a that in both departments of 
the Melter and Refiner and the Coiner, the wastage was far below 
the ee 


In 1896 the Melter and Refiner, in operating on 15,459,544 ounces 


F 1 27555 gold, returned an excess of 18.676 ounces of the value 
0 46. 

At the Philadelphia mint, during the same year, the gold wast- 
age was 28.975 ounces. ; 

In the coiner's department at New Orleans, the same year, there 
were coined 5,552,000 of silver pieces, in dollars, half-dollars, 
quarter-dollars, and dimes, and on settling the accounts of the 
coiner for the year the wastage was only 10 per cent of the legal 
allowance. 

At the Philadelphia mint there were coined 12,877,626 pieces, on 
which the wastage was 17.61 per cent of the legal allowance. 

From the report of the Director of the Mint for the year ending 
June 30, 1897, I find that, on the annual settlement of the Melter 
and Refiner’s account at New Orleans, he returned a surplus of 
gold valued at $356.41; while in silver his wastage was $101.46, or 
1,03 per cent of his legal allowance. 

At New Orleans the Coiner executed 8,398,000 pieces in dollars, 
half-dollars, quarters, and dimes, and returned an apparent sur- 
plus valued at $231.40, which is accounted for by the sweeps taken 
from the well at the mint. This is not a bad showing as to 
economy, and indicates a clean, careful administration. 

For the same period, the Philadelphia mint shows a loss of 
11.686 per cent of the legal allowances on gold in the melter and 
refiner’s department and 5.446 loss in the coiner’s department, and 
on silver 2,019.38 ounces, or 13.163 per cent. The cost of coinage 
per piece, excluding minor coinage, is as follows: Philadelphia, 
80.028421, or $28.42), per thousand; New Orleans, $0.013958, or 
$13.95,%, per thousand; not one-half the cost at New Orleans as 
compared with Philadelphia. 

I refer to this branch of the subject in order to exclude any pos- 
sible suspicion or imputation that the New Orleans mint is not 
conducted economically and on strict business principles. 

ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT AT NEW ORLEANS NOT SPORADIC. 

Now, sir, is this sporadic? We find more or less the same care- 
ful operation and practically the same and even greater difference 
in favor of the New Orleans mint during every year from 1893. 
Indeed, in the latter year, when Philadelphia coined 21,260,492 
pieces at a cost of $0.0205 per piece, New Orleans coined 9,046,688 
(exclusive of minor coins) at a cost of $0.016 per piece, a difference 
of $0.0045 to the coin. In that year it seems the mint reached 
nearly its capacity. 

In view of all these facts and conditions, my proposed direction 
to transfer silver bullion from Philadelphia to New Orleans 
should not meet with objection. The Director of the Mint states 
the cost of such transfer by express is $5.1240 per thousand dollars, 
e I doubt not but that in large sums a lower rate could be 
secured. Later information gives $4.988 as the cost, and so re- 
duces the difference still further. Even including this expendi- 
ture, the cost of coinage at New Orleans would be less to the 
„ than at Philadelphia by 81,328 for every million 
coined. 

OTHER METHODS OF TRANSFER CAN BE UTILIZED. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there are other methods of transferring this 
bullion which would save the Government any cost whatsoever 
and which have been and are being daily employed in the trans- 
mittal of money and bullion; nor is this without precedent in the 
transactions of the Government. 

I remember an occurrence, which you will find stated in the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 1895 (fo. 495). The 
stock of metallic money at the subtreasuries had accumulated 
to the depletion of the Treasury at Washington, and it was 
determined to draw some portion of it back. Ten millions four 
hundred thousand dollars in silver were taken from New Orleans. 
The U.S. war ship Swatara was ordered from the navy-yard at 
Brooklyn and the war ship Yantic from the West Indies to New 
Orleans for the 0 g the treasure to the capital. 
The Yantic remained at the quarantine station, and the Swatara 
brought the entire amount from New Orleans, transferring two 
millions of it to the other boat upon rejoining her. There wasno 
trouble, no danger, and no expense, and forty thousand dollars 
saved to the Government. Our vessels are much safer now. 

The Swatara was a screw propeller of 910 tons, carrying 8 guns, 
while the Yantic was not much, if anything, larger. Both have 
gone out of the service and given place to the stancher and more 
powerful battle ships and cruisers of the new navy. What better 
service could they render for the time being than thus aiding the 
Treasury in its internal operations and saving for it tens of thou- 
sands of dollars? It may not be as exciting as watching for su 
posed filibusters in Florida and Cuban waters, but would certainly 
prove more profitable and more satisfactory to the American 
people. On the other hand, if the Secretary of the Treasury should 
prefer to use the means within his department, the revenue cut- 
ters could easily perform the duty. [Applause.] 

$12,800,000 GOLD SAFELY TRANSMITTED BY MAIL, 

At the same time that this vast sum of money was shipped from 

New Orleans by sea, there was moved by registered mail from 
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San Francisco the sum of $12,800,000 in gold, without any expense 
tothe Government save the cost of i from the mint or sub- 
treasury to ae ECS building. This method is in frequent, 
if not in general, use by bankers and merchants. Why may not 
the Treasury adopt it in this instance? 

The reports of the Treasurer of the United States show that the 
average cost of 3 coin is less from New Orleans than 
from any other of the distributing points. 

Rate in 1885: Philadelphia, $3.94 
Orleans, $2.21 per thousand dollars; Carson City, $14.47 per thou- 
sand dollars; Ban Francisco, $9.23 per thousand dollars. Since 
then the cost has been reduced, New Orleans being lower than the 
others in same proportion, thus ee e, e strong argument 
in favor of coinage at New Orleans. ere are other consider- 
ations besides the mere cost of mintage that must be taken into 
account in estimating the economical phase of the question. 

OUR VAST STOCK OF BULLION. 

In the hearings before the Subcommittee on Appropriations the 
Director of the Mint stated (folio 52) that there are 110,000,000 
dunces of silver bullion now stored at Philadelphia. oe 
the normal capacity of this mint for silver coinage at $2,000, 
per month by exclusion of all other work and concentrating 
everything in the matter of coinage there, it would take five or 
six years to coin this mass of silver bullion, even if they did noth- 
ing else. The real capacity for coining silver, together with the 
other work, is about $1,000,000 per month. At this rate it would 
take at least ten years to convert our stock into coin. 

URGENT DEMAND FOR FRACTIONAL CURRENCY. 

But, sir, I invite your attention to the further testimony of the 
Director of the Mint before this subcommittee, stating the great 
demand for fractional currency; that the Philadelphia mint is 
running full capacity on silver; that the demand for fractional 
silver has been great from the ist of July last as well as for minor 
coins; that the officers ‘‘have strained every nerve to meet it,” 
and are now coining silver dollars because the number of silver 
dollars held in the Treasury on December 1, for the redemption 
of Treasury notes, was only $5,170,000 and since reduced to 
$4,864,548,* whereas on the ist of March, 1895, it was about 
$29,000,000 annually and in the face of this official statement, how 
absurd it is to suggost that there is no work for the New Orleans 
mint to perform. hy not devolve upon it a part of the work now 
found in the Philadelphia mint? f i 

Why not havé the fractional currency, or minor coins, coined 
at New Orleans, where it can be conyeniently and economically 

rformed? Why not, at least, have all the minor coins intended 

or the South and Southwest coined there? It would diminish 
the expense at e . materially, and place the money at 
less cost at a point most convenient for distribution to the sec- 
tions and the pona who are in the greatest possible need of this 
coin for their daily transactions. 
LACK OF READY MONEY IN SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST. 

Sir, gentlemen from such cities as Philadelphia, New York, and 
Boston have no conception of the lack of y money among the 
agricultural classes of the South and Southwest. In some sec- 
tions people have had to fall back on the primitive system of 
barter. In nothingis this contraction more stringent than in the 
matter of the fractional currency. It is the duty of Con to 
supply it, and to adopt every honorable expedient to relieve the 
congestion of currency at the so-called money centers. It is but 
too apparent that there is on the pori of some persons, whose 
power over the Government is equally manifest, a policy to con- 
centrate eb heros | in the East. They wish the money to be 
there, the mints to be there, the expenditures to be there, and the 
remainder of the people to bear this intolerable burden of suffer- 
ing and poverty; and to be even patient and jubilant because, for- 
sooth, ‘‘money is easy” in New York. Easy to be had by stock 
operators and Wall street gamblers! 

EVIL EFFECTS OF POLICY OF CONCENTRATION. 

We have just seen the fruits of a policy of concentration in 
Cuba, inagurated by a brutal representative of relentless Spanish 
tyranny. Thousands have starved to death and others are now 
suffering. Humanity is shocked at this frightful spectacle of con- 
centration. The examples of our American policy are not so 
paipablo in the dead bodies of victims on the streets and gaunt 

aces of women and children, but the distress, despair, and ruin 
inflicted by the policy of contraction and concentration is 
spread over a far wider surface than in Cuba. It has reached 
more people, brought sorrow to more homes, and has gone on for 
a greater number of * It is a short-sighted policy. The re- 
duction of wage at Fall River of 30,800 operatives, and at other 
points in New England; the recent bank failures in Philadelphia; 
the Hazleton massacre of Pennsylvania, should warn you that 
you can not build up a prosperity on principles and policies which 
take no account of the great agricultural and producing sections 
of the Union. [Applause.] 


Last year's redemption, $14,816,000. 
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er thousand dollars; New 
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OUR EARLY MINTS AND THEIR ORGANIZATION. 

The General Government, under our Constitution, was inaugu- 
rated on the 30th April, 1789, at the city of New York, but the seat 
of government was soon afterwards transferred to Philadelphia, to 
remain there for ten years before being carried to a permanent 
capital at Spied poni on the Potomac River. In the year 1792 Con- 
gress e provision for establishing a mint, to be situated 
and carried on at Philadelphia, but mark the language, for the 
time being.” Philadelphia was then the capital. It was only a 
small city, but we had then no large cities, and it was not fully 
develo which would be the commercial metropolis of the new 
Union. Wehadnomines then known to exist in all our boundaries 
to suggest a different location for this mint. 

This was e ted to be a temporary arrangement. If Wash- 
ington, instead of being occupied by a few farmers, had been a 
town of ten to fifteen thousand people, the mint might have been 
put here. If the Capital had remained in New York, where the 
Government was inaugurated, the mint would surely have been 
placed there, and would have remained there to this ay 

When the year 1835 had arrived conditions had greatly change. 
Philadelphia had grown, indeed, but New York had gone to tho 
front as the leading commercial port of the Union. e country 
suffered under a dearth ar epeng money, ee of gold. Mines 
of gold had been discovered in Georgia and North Carolina, which 
were yielding handsomely for those times, and were expected to 
yield more richly in the future. Then there was Louisiana, ac- 
ree by the wise statesmanship of Jefferson, the growth of New 

rleans, its fair promise as the gateway to a South American and 
West Indian trade, and as a great cotton mart. 

All these concurrent circumstances pointed to the establishment 
of new mints, and by tbe act of March 3, 1835, the mint at New 
Orleans was created for the coinage of gold and silver bullion, 
and mints for coining golg only were created at Charlotte, N. C., 
and Dahlonega, Ga., where the gold mines were situated. 

In this legislation the Government dealt very generously with 
Philadelphia, as it has always done on every subject. The mint 
there was allowed to remain, though there were no specie mines 
save many hundreds of miles away and though the scepter of for- 
cign commerce had passed to New York. 

ee to observe that what was intended as a favor is now 
regarded as an inherent right, to be. made a basis for injustice to 
other sections of the Union. 
NEW ORLEANS MINTS—WHEN ESTABLISHED. 

The establishment of the New Orleans mint and those in North 
Carolina and Georgia was not carried without serious e agence 
Pango to say this opposition was voiced by Mr. Clay, who 
moved the indefinite postponement of the bill, and contended that 
the mint at Philadelphia was competent to do all the coinage the 
country required. Mr. M etted Mr. Clay’s opposition, 
and urged that it was n to bring the mints to the places 
of production. Another statesman of that day, Mr. Bedford 
Brown, took like ground, urging the expense of transportation to 
the bullion producer. Mr. Benton (“Old Bullion”) and Mr. Cal- 
houn, those great master minds, were the leading advocates of 
the measure. 

Mr. Calhoun said the Government was bound to establish these 
mints; that it was a question of magnitude and of vital conse- 
quence to the South.“ It was a sectional question, but one in- 
tended to extend equal benefits to all the States.” 

Mr. Benton’s observations, recited in his great work ‘‘ Thirty 
Years in the United States Senate,” are full of wise suggestion 
and instruction. 

He took the high ground of constitutional right to the estab- 
lishment of these branches, and as many more as the interests of 
the States required. He referred to the Federalist, No. 44, written 
by Mr. Madison, the father of the Constitution,” as he was called, 
that in surrendering the coining power to the Federal Govern- 
ment the States did not surrender their right to have local mints. 
He read the passage from the number which he mentioned, and 
which was the exposition of the clause in the Constitutionrelative 
to the coining power. It was express and clear in the assertion 
that the States were not to be put to the expense and trouble of 
sending their bullion and foreign coins to a central mint to be 
recoined, but that as many local mints would be established under 
the authority of the General Government as should be necessary. 

Upon this exposition of the meaning of the Constitution, Mr. 
Benton said the States accepted the Constitution; and it would 
be a fraud on them now to deny them branches where they werg 


needed. 

Mr. Benton further urged the establishment of these branches 
as an act of justice to the people of the South and West. ‘‘Phil- 
adelphia could coin, but not diffuse the coin among them. Money 
was attracted to Philadelphia from the South and West, but not 
returned back again to these regions.” Local mints alone could 
supply them. France had ten branch mints, Mexico had eight, 
and as to New Orleans, he urged that she occupied the most felic- 
itous point in America for a mint. It was at the point of recep» 
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tion and diffusion. The specie of Mexico came there, and when 
there it ascended the river into the whole West. It was the mar- 


ket city, the emporium of the t valley, and from that point 
ole exporter of produce could receive his supply and bring it 
me 


These ar ents of Mr. Benton have lost none of their force, 
but are only strengthened by the present condition of our com- 
mercial relations and the wants of our people. It would be better 
by far to discontinue the mint at Philadelphia and do the work 
elsewhere than to stop the mints at New Orleans and San Fran- 
cisco, or to arrest the completion of the mintin Colorado. On the 
passage of this bill establishing the mint at New Orleans we find 
in the affirmative such honored and great names as Benton, Bibb, 
Calhoun, Kingof Alabama, Benjamin Walkins, Leigh of Virginia, 
Linn, Preston, John Tyler, Daniel Webster, and Silas Wright. 
In the House of Representatives the bill passed by a very large 
majority, and thereupon the building and square of ground upon 
which the present mint is situated were donated to the General 
Government and the buildings erected at a cost of $184,000. The 
results of the measure have fully justified all the claims of its 
advocates. 

The policy thus inaugurated has been 3 kept in view by 
our statesmen for two generations. ar the act of February 12, 
1873, the New Orleans mint is inclu in the enumeration; by 
the act of June 20, 1874, the mint was directed to be reopened and 
conducted under the provisions of the act of July 12, 1878, 

In the legislation of August 15, 1876, and June 19, 1878, the 
same policy in respect to the maintenance of the mint is upheld. 

SUMMING UP THE ARGUMENT. 


Summing up the arguments briefly, we find the reasons why the 
New Orleans mint should be maintained— 

First. It is the only mint south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 

Second. Itis a distributing point for the south and southwest by 
numerous railroads and a grand water system, and distributes at 
a smaller cost to the Government than any other. 

Third. Its workmanship compares favorably with the other 
mints. 

See report of Assay Commission, 1897.) 
ourth. Its coinage (exclusive of minor coins) is more econom- 
ical than that of other establishments. 

Fifth. It is central to a large silver-using section of the Union. 

Sixth. It will cost the Government more to ship coin to this sec- 
tion than to mint the bullion there, even after paying freight on 
the latter. 

Seventh. The building and square of ground were a donation 
from the City of New Orleans to the General Government, to be 
used as a mint, and as such has been regarded for over sixty 
years as a fixed public institution. i 5 

Eighth. The Direc tor of the Mintis of opinion that 5 
volume of fractional silver coin could be placed in active circula- 
tion if the Secretary of the were authorized to use any 
silver bullion now in the Treasury, for the coinage of such de- 
nominations of fractional silver coin as might be required from 
time to time by the public in different sections of the country; 
and he also suggests and recommends that authority be given for 
worn and uncurrent fractional silver coin, now lying useless in 
the Treasury, to be replaced through recoinage by coins, 

(See report Secretary of the Treasury.) 

New Orleans is a point clearly marked out for carrying on such 
a work, being near to the subtreasuries of Chicago, St. Louis, and 
New Orleans, where uncurrent coin is collected, and good coin 
can be readily put in circulation. 

ECONOMY WITH A VENGEANCE, 


Mr. Speaker, I am informed that under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury the work of this mint was closed on 
the 81st of December last. It was asad New Year’s eve for the 
many skilled and faithful employees to be thus turned out from 
positions they had filled with devotion and credit. 

There was still at the mint 536,111.65 ounces of silver bullion, 
equal to 623,000 dollars, and 17,841.60 ounces gold bullion, equal to 
$332,000 in gold, sufficient to run the establishment another month; 
and, mark you, there is ample appropriation for the balance of this 

ear. What shall be done with this bullion? The Director of the 
int informs me it is to be shipped to Philadelphia. 

Here is economy for you! Ship to Philadelphia, at a cost of fully 
$4,000; reship to points of distribution, at a cost of over sixteen 
hundred dollars beyond what would be incurred by shipments from 
New Orleans—even did the average coinage cost alike at each place. 
Can such a policy be defended as wise or just to the interests of 
the Government? It displays either a reckless disregard of thrift 
and economy or a stubborn, if not malignant, purpose to carry 
out schemes that should not be permitted by the people’s repre- 
sentatives. 

A BAD TIME FOR EXPERIMENTS. 


Mr.. Speaker, I think that the Mint Bureau has chosen a bad 
time to disturb old and established institutions. It is not wise 
to meddle with the New Orleans mint or the establishments 


existing at Deadwood and Carson City at this time. It is no time 
for revolutions or experiments. It is no time to disturb, annoy, 
and alarm sections of the country already. suffering and de 

and where the mass of the population believe that the fault is not 
in their own natural resources, their skill, economy, and industry, 
but in Federal legislation that is unwise, partial, and unjust. I 
beg of you not to augment this sense of injustice. If you must 
do something to indicate your care for the people, in God’s name 
try to build them up, and not to take what they now have for the 
pampered and favored classes of your bounty. 

In the South and at New Orleans we have lately had to contend 
against the surplus waters and floods of the great Mississippi 
River, the ravages and devastation of yellow fever, an importation 
from the West Indies, and the reduction of the selling price of 
our great staple, cotton, to a point below the cost of production, 
the result, as many believe, of an unwise financial policy; and 
now we are called upon to bear the fresh burden of a hostile gov- 
ernmental policy which reverses the wise precedents. and well- 
1 statesmanship of more than sixty years to deal us a 

eavy blow. 

I confess, Mr. Speaker, that I am somewhat at a loss to under- 
stand the motives and purposes of the Mint Bureau and the Treas- 
ury Department in recommending this action. The intelligence 
and alertness of the Mint Director is undisputed, and the new 
heads of the Department must have given the subject some inves- 
tigation, sufficient, I apprehend, to understand that at best, and 
taking into account all the conditions, there can result no saving 
to the Government. What, then, prompts them? 

TENDENCY FOR A CENTRAL MINT, 

I apprehend that it is the tenden 
It is English, you know.” Great Britain has but one mint; but 
that country is small, and nineteen-twentieths of its population, 
I dare say, can be reached in ten to twelve hours, nae has no 


mines of silver or of gold. 
„ if the old landmarks are 


to have one central mint. 


But, sir, if we must make a c 
to be removed and our mint facilities taken away, let us act on 
some honest and broad, consistent policy. It will not do to pro- 
claim Let him take who has the power, and let him keep who 
can.” 

If we are to have one great mammoth mint and all the others 
are to be dwarfed, cut down, or abolished, let us locate it at the 
proper point. 

at is that point? If you look to the question of vicinage to 
the mines you must choose Denver, San cisco, Carson City, 
or some Western place near to the gold mines and near to the sil- 
ver mines if the coinage of silver is to be put on an equal footing 
with gold. 

Here is a principle, a policy, for you; one big central mint near 

the mines, ill that suit Philadelphia? 

But there is another theory, namely, to put your pet mammoth 
mint that is to supersede others at the t pon and money 
center of the Union. What is that city? Not Philadelphia. In 
population she has only 1, 200, 000 people. Chicago has far more 
than that, and is nearer the center of 8 Greater New 
Jork has over three millions, more than double Philadelphia. 
New York has four or five times the wealth, the business, and for- 
eign commerce of Philadelphia. She beats her even in manu- 


NEW Tonk's PREEMINENCE. 

She has left her so far behind that she 8 Philadelphia 
as merely a way station. If, therefore, you look to foreign or 
domestic commerce, vast capital and great business, the mint at 
1 should be dismantled, the splendid machinery moved 
to New York, and the present building converted to some other 
papo As an original proposition, if our nyaran of mints were 

ing organized or reorganized to-day, Philadelphia would not be 
considered; she would have no claim. I should be sorry to wit- 
ness such a result. The Revolutionary memories of the old city 
plead strongly against the deep damnation” of taking away its 
mint to swell the grandeur of New York; but I must warn the 
gentlemen from Philadelphia that the path they are pursuing is 
full of danger to their own mint. 

If they will but review the history of the mint, how they origi- 
nally secured it as a mere temporary station; how, despite the 
great discoveries of our Western mines and the wonderful devel- 
opment of the import trade of New York and the Pg is trade of 

ew Orleans, they have been allowed to keep and develop their 
mint as the principal one, surely their hearts ought to feel some 
eee With o 1 of the Union. But if they lose 

eir mint, the result be due to the mistaken course now being 
pursued. I trust they will agree to “live and let live” as a fair 
compromise; and, at any rate, that this House will adhere to its 
ancient policy and wise consideration for the different sections of 
the Union. 
OUR TRADE TO THE ORIENT AND SOUTHWARD. 

I have open longer than I intended, but I must not conclude 

without glancing at our trade to the Orient and the countries 


south of us, Whether the partition of China by the European 
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wers is about to occur or is to be deferred for a few years more 
can not say, but events are moving rapidly. We have a grand 
trade in grain and other products with China now springing up 
and promising much if no interruption shall occur; but if the 
European powers divide up or control China our trade there will 
be at their mercy. We have no adequate Navy to enforce our 
commercial rights and interests. ‘ y 
The trađe with the South American Republics, with the West 
Indies, and, above all, with Mexico, becomes to us therefore a mat- 
ter of the gravest consequence. New Orleans is the nearest large 
city to grasp this trade. Her connections by rail and steamer, 
both inland and with the countries lying south of her, are excel- 
lent. Mexico, with her immense and only partially developed re- 
sources, is a near neighbor. Itis only three — to her capital 
city by rail. Mexico is full of immense mineral wealth. 
ere are rich mines in the other countries. The influx of these 
recious metals ought to be enco by all meansin our power. 
a part of this wise policy if we had no mint at New Orleans 
it would be our immediate duty to establish one on a liberal foot- 
ing, capable of meeting all the wants which may arise from a 
commerce in which we ought to dwarf every other country on the 
face of the globe. This is our manifest destiny. Let us rise to it. 
1 


The Civil-Service Law Unwarrantably Extended—It Involves 
Perils to our Country and Must be Modified or Repealed. 


The holding of office for life is un-American. 
our institutions. Our le are too sincerely devoted rinciples of 
liberty, justice, sore ty to now depart from them and build on the 
threshold of the twentieth century a class 3 a country where 
no should exist—whose only — in life w * once getting 
into offi to remain in. system is wrong 


to study and plan and wor 
and must remedied. z 


Itis 8 the spirit of 


SPEECH 
HON. J. D. HICKS, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 11, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4751) making appropriations for 
the legislative, executive, and judi expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1899, and for other purposes— 

Mr. HICKS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: So much has been said on this important ques- 
tion that there is nothing I can say that would add light or give 
information in addition to what has already been placed before 
the House. I will therefore consume but little time in briefly ex- 
pressing my views on this important subject. I wish to call atten- 
tion to a matter referred to by my distinguished colleague from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Brostus], the chairman of the Committee on 
Civil Service Reform. He stated that the Republican party is 
committed to civil-service reform, and further, if I understood 
him correctly, to civil-service reform as it now exists, as extended 
by President Cleveland in his order issued shortly before his re- 
tirement from office, 

I desire to take issue with my colleague on this particular point 
and tocall his attention to the utterances of the Republican 
in convention assembled in the great States of Ohio, Illinois, Penn- 
sylvania, and New York. In order to show that the gentleman 
is mistaken, I will read an extract from the platform adopted by 
the Pennsylvania Republican State convention in 1897. It says: 


We adhere to and renew rty to 
system of civil service, but we de- 


wi and his 

manipulation and unjust extension of its provisions beyond that w. was 

inally contempla: by the law or required in the eripi ond v 

ernment, so as to protect the unfit appointees of his own party from n- 
8 competition. 

y his violation of the spirit ma intent of the law the offices of the Federal 


Government have been h re ntatives of a single ; the 
standard of efficiency has been di ; veterans of the late war have been 
dismissed to make p s for political favorites without just or reasonable 


have been made 


efficient tion of the affairs 

2 we demand —.— President of "e 8 States by Executive order, 

Congress egislative enactment a approaching session, shall es- 

tablish a civil service that shall meet the approval of the better judgment 
and common seuse of the American people. 


Applause. ] 
Kr. 8 Ifully agree with these sentiments, They are the 
latest uttesances on the subject by the in my State, and if 
there is no other way to remedy outrage that has been com- 
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m the people by this extension of the so-called civil 


mitted apa 
service, I will most cheerfully vote to repeal the whole business 


and start again. This is a republic, and the public offices should 
be open to competition to the pse le, and no officeholding 
class should be set up or maintained for life tenure. Leta proper 
merit system be placed upon the statutes and a reasonable term 
of service be granted to every successful applicant. This country 
does not want, in 3 an officeholding class, nor men 
in public offices who have no politics and are not interested in the 
general welfare and porron conditions of the country. I have 
2 apologies to offer for the position I have assumed on this ques- 
on. 

The young men of the country have toiled to build up, strengthen, 
and perpetuate the principles of the Republican party. It does 
not lower my sense of personal dignity to rally the young men, 
nor their elders, in support of the party to which I belong. Ihave 
not reached that position in life, and never expect to, where I can 
look with contempt upon my constituents, but am willing and 
anxious to aid them in sharing the benefits and emoluments of 
this Government. The men who in 1896 traveled thousands of 
miles to hear the words of instruction from President McKinley 
as he stood upon the steps of his home in Ohio are, in my judg- 
ment, entitled to have something to say about the Government 
without being subjected to insult and distress in trying to secure 
admission to its great Departments. They worked for the candi- 
dates of the party, and when I find that one of them applies for 
admission for 8 on equal terms in the Administration 
that they helped to p. in power, when they are told that they 
are g fnangh to vote and march, but are not good enough to 
hold office ess they can compete in scientific literary attain- 
ments with the students of colleges, I feel like most vigorously 

rotesting. Our approval of the applicant for office should be 
load upon his patriotic devotion to the Constitution and laws of 
his country and his fitness to discharge the duties of the position 
to which he aspires. 

These characteristics can never be ascertained by an examining 
board. A inept fitness for the place rather than mere book learn- 
ing. In the language of General GROSVENOR in his address upon 
this subject, ‘‘I appeal for the young men of the country; I ap 
for the ps interpretation of her laws and principles; I appeal for 
the application of the great principles of Abraham Lincoln’s decla- 
ration that thisis a ‘government of the people, for the people, and 
by the people,’ and for this end I will work and suffer if need be.” 

A republican form of government can not be maintained in its 

urity, as was intended by the founders and fathers of the Repub- 


ic, if we it the establi ent and perpetuation of an office- 
holdin, [Applause.] Mr. Chairman, we can not fail to 
remember the slogan and the rallying cry of the Democratic party 


in 1892, as they sounded it from Maine to California, and kept step 
to the music and chanted their song, Turn the rascals out.” 
This was their war cry at the end of four years of genuine civil 
service by conservative Benjamin ison, the record of whose 
Administration will show that none of Mr. Cleveland's appointees 
were disturbed that had gotten into office by merit, i of politi- 
cal influence, during the years 1884 to 1888. Scores of the latter 
were permitted to hold over and are yet in public office. 

How well this ‘‘cry” was observed after power was obtained is 
a matter of history. President Cleveland knew his men, and 
Secretaries Carlisle, Hoke Smith, Morton, and Public Printer 
Benedict were equal to the task to be performed. 

Republicans were dismissed by the hundreds. Eight hundred 
in one day were turned out by Public Printer Benedict, and in the 
Treasury Department Logan Carlisle especially marked the vet- 
eran soldiers for slaughter. Over 1,780 dismissals and resigna- 
tions is the record of thi t Department alone during the first 
three years of Mr. Cleveland’s Administration, most of whom 
were veteran soldiers and the widows, sons, and daughters of 
veterans—Republicans, of course—and they were discharged or 
requested to resign for none other than reasons. This 
was done under pretense of economy and reform. The places 
were filled by adherents of the party ape all Democrats, of 
course. My attention was ially called to the case of a gal- 
lant veteran soldier from the city of Johnstown, who was dis- 
missed from the Treasury Department. His case was but one of 
5 5 Carlisle with signed b Repub- 

on with papers signed by every Repu 
lican of the Congressional delegation, asking for the captain’s rein- 


Te | statement, protested against his removal, and cited the civil-serv- 


ice act to aid in proving the justice of theclaim I presented. The 

result of all this was, the veteran was not reinstated, and upon my 

third visit Mr. Carlisle curtly said that ublican Congressmen 

ought to learn that “this was a Democratic Administration.” I 
to take the hint, and bothered him no further. 

The same information was given me at the Prin Office, after 
Thad nearly worn myself out trying to secure reinstatement for 
some of the people of my district. ə Interior Department was 
put through nearly the same course, though not quite so thorough 
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as the Treasury, and Mr. Secretary Smith filled the places of 
Union veterans with hosts of persons unfriendly to the soldier; 
and scores of persons were sent out over the country as special 
pension examiners who were nothing more nor less than spies to 
Bry into pensions in force, instead of aiding in the settlement of 
ifficnlt cases and procuring evidence for the same. How were 
all these men appointed? Where was this great Civil Service 
Commission that is now so jealous of its rights and fearful lest 
the Republican party shall get a few of its own ple in office 
and shall turn out some of these that were gotten in by stealth? 

We might, Mr. Speaker, cite instance after instance in which 
the civil-service law was violated during the past four years, and 
when we appealed for fair play we were met by the response, as 
was given in the Treasury Department, This is a Democratic 
Administration.” I have referred to but one instance of many in 
the Treasury Department. Where was the Civil Service Commis- 
aion at that time? How were they acting with a view to enforcing 

e law? 

We appealed to them for protection, especially on behalf of the 
veteran soldiers of the country, and were met with a response 
full of regret and sympathy for the dismissed,” but were given 
to understand that ‘‘this was a Democratic Administration, and 
Republicans ought to know better than to ask to have their friends 
continue in office.” 

Notwithstanding all this, the work of dismissing Republicans 
went on until the mints of the country and the revenue service 
were purged of the soldier and his Republican friends, and their 
places filled by men and women without any special merit other 
than political influences, and without having undergone any civil- 
service examination. The dismissals and resignations in the 
various Departments during this so-called era of reform were 1,080 
dismissals in the classified and 2,189 in the unclassified service. 
During the same period there were 1,136 resignations in the classi- 
fied and 747 in the unclassified service, making a grand total of 
5,152 dismissals and resignations during the period we refer to. 
There were 1,195 dismissals and resignations in the Interior De- 
partment. These, added to the 1,789 of the Treasury Department, 
make a grand total of 2,985 in these two great Dep ents of 
the Government. To this you may add further 1,116 dismissals 
in the Agricultural Department. This makes the total in these 
three Departments 4,001 persons. 

This was all done, as before stated, under guise of reform and 
with the false excuse of economy. During the same period Mr. 
Carlisle appointed in his Department 1,124 persons, Mr. Secretary 
Smith 829 persons, and Mr. Morton, of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, 2,023 persons, making a grand total of 4,086 appointments, 
or 85 more than the number that had been dismissed and forced 
to resign. These appointments were all made without the inter- 
vention of the Civil Service Commission. This at once discloses 
the fruitful field upon which Mr. Logan Carlisle, Mr. Smith, and 
Secretary Morton operated. One thousand and twenty-eight 
Union veterans were dismissed from these various Departments. 
After this was done and the Democratic party was about to retire 
from power, was issued Mr. Cleveland’s famous order that is so 
emphatically condemned by the Republicans of Pennsylvania in 
the platform cited, and in this Pennsylvania does not stand alone. 
The other t States have spoken, and fair-minded men of all 
parties insist that the enveloping of this vast army of new ap- 
. into the civil service was an unjustifiable extension of 
the law. 

Thus messengers, watchmen, medical pension boards, the pub- 
lic-buildings inspectors, internal- revenue officers, and every con- 
ceivable branch of the public service were included, the appoint- 
ments to which had been made entirely upon partisan grounds 
and on partisan recommendation. Of course such an unjust ex- 
tension of the service is opposed and condemned, and lovers 
of justice, regardless of party, unite in this condemnation. If 
you deny our young men the 72 of public office, the right to 
fill exalted political station, you take away from our citizenship its 
poes most ennobling, and inspiring features; you discourage 

onor and purity in public affairs, and encourage corruption and 
the more liberal use of money in our political campaigns; you go 
even further than this, you destroy the desire that should exist in 
the mind of every true American, the desire to participate in the 
Government of the country; you debar him from office; he be- 
comes a drone, and is as indifferent to the duties of citizenship 
and policy of the Government as is the indifferent clerk and em- 
ploges of the Goyernment, who cares not who is in power so long 
as he or she has but 8 fa hours of work to do, at a fair salary, 
and can not be removed without charges and a trial by a com- 
mission legalized to perpetuate itself by perpetuating its own ap- 


pointees. 

The holding of office for life is un-American. It is contrary to 
the spirit of our institutions, and will in the end, if persisted in, 
work irreparable injury. Too much blood has been shed; too 
much treasure has been expended; our people are too sincerely 
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depart from them and build, on the threshold of the twentieth cen- 
tury, aclass of people—in a country where no classes should exist— 
whose only object in life will be, after once getting into office, to 
study and plan and work to remain in. The system in this respect 
is wrong and must be remedied. 

Mr. Speaker, What has been said in support of this system that 

can not be as truthfully said in support of a more American method 
of making appointments, under a merit system improved upon that 
which used to prevail before the enactment of the civil-service 
law? The meritsystem has infinitely greater advantages than the 
system now in force, and thenit includes with it no life tenure in 
office. The affairs of our Government were as well—yea, I say 
better—served by its official force under the merit system than 
under the present. The people were as economically and as faith- 
fony served, and statistics will show and prove fully as efficient 
work and service; and this was without the intervention of a com- 
mission to do the appointing, without the expenditure of a large 
sum annually to maintain a commission and a force to make and 
conduct examinations of a large number of persons not needed in 
the service and who never will be needed. is work can be done 
and pagne to be done as the needs of the service demand, by the 
head of or under the direction of the Department that needs the 
service. 
There would, under a merit system like this, where the appoint- 
ing power would have the power to remove as well as appoint, be 
no drones at and around the public tables; no pensioners at $700 
to $900 a year maintained in the various Departments at eight 
hours a day—persons who can not and do not perform service, and 
yet are not subject to dismissal or charges that will lead to dis- 
missal for the reason that chiefs of bureaus and heads of Depart- 
ments are too busy to enter into courts to prove the inefficiency of 
persons they desire to be rid off. It is well known now that when 
an inefficient person is dismissed, the chief of the bureau causing 
or arecuna tio removal is subject to such criticism, annoyance, 
and delay that he is not willing to waste time and bother with it, 
and so.the Government is imposed upon by scores of inefficient 
poopie in every one of its vast Departments. 

No, Mr. Speaker, the time has come to investigate most fully 
this barnacle that proposes to fasten itself upon the public service. 
The people should be aroused on this important subject, and the 
iniquities and wrongs of the system now in force ought to be ex- 

osed, and if there can be no modification of the law and of the 

orms and methods now pursued in its administration, it ought to 
be and will be torn up by the roots and wiped from the statute 
books, [Applause.] 


Civil-Service Reform. 


SPEECH 


HON. 8. J. BARROWS, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday January 11, 1898. 


On the bill (H. R. 4751) making appropriations for the legislative, executive, 
and judicial ir gen of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1899, and for other purposes— 


Mr. BARROWS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: At the risk of being called a Pharisee, a Miss 
Nancy reformer, a parrot, a cuckoo, an octopus, a hyena, or some 
other member of the animal kingdom, I would like to speak a few 
words on the principle of the civil-service law. Ihave been in- 
terested at the vast irrelevancy of this discussion, in which men 
have ranged through the whole animal kingdom, the earth, the 
air, the water, to find epithets for the civil-service reformer. I 
haye been especially interested in what may be called the orni- 
thology of this debate. I have wondered what the great Greek 
comedian who wrote a play entitled The Birds would think of it 
all, and I imagine, with his remarkable power of satire, what he 
would have said of a flock of birds that is hovering over the 
Gapitol and roosting in the gallery of the House habeas | for an 
opportunity to perch in good Government positions and feed at 
the expense of the people when the civil-service law is repealed. 
But there is another bird which augit to receive some considera- 
tion. It is the American eagle. It is poised in the upper air, 
above the heat of this discussion, watching with intense interest 
the outcome and clutching the shield in its talons more tightly. 
That bird is the accepted . of the American people. 

It is well that this symbol should remind us of one aspect of this 
matter to which the sident of the United States has called our 
attention, namely: This question of civil-service reform is not 


devoted to the principles of liberty, justice, and equality to now | merely the utterance of the Republican party or of the Democratic, 
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but it is the voice and will of the American people, and a con- 
viction of theirs is not easily repealed. : A 

This question is not a partisan one. It is a national question, a 
question of business rather than of politics, of wise, efficient, eco- 
nomical administration. I do not mean to treat it, therefore, ina 
partisan way, except that I mean to claim for the Republican 
party the honor which justly belongs to it of initiating this reform, 
and mean to hold it up to its responsibility for maintaining it. I 
trust it will not tarnish its record by eating its own words and 
unde: ing the platform which it has erected. s 

It is not difficult to perceive the issue which is before us. This 
debate has been characterized by great frankness. Gentlemen of 
the Democratic party have freely confessed their desire to be 
classed as ‘‘spoilamen.” Not to be outdone in chivalry and frank- 
ness by their opponents, Republicans have made similar declara- 
tions and ranged themselves under the banner of William L. 
Marcy and Andrew Jackson. Of these declarations it may be 
said that they are reactionary currents against the higher tidal 
movements of both parties. They do not represent good Repub- 
licanism or good Democracy or good Americanism. ndoubtedly 
they represent a spirit which is struggling for mastery in political 
life, but it is just as reactionary as it would be to go back from 
the age of steam and electricity to the days of hand power and 
tallow candles. 

This is not a question of the pot calling the kettle black. Both 

arties have condemned in well-measured terms the principle or 
ck of principle involved in the spoils system. The Republican 
party was the first to register an imperative demand of public 
sentiment in the direction of the reform of the civil service. At 
its national convention held at Philadelphia June 5, 1872, it said: 

Any system of the civil service under which the subordinate positions of 
the Government are considered rewards for mere party zeal is fatally demor- 
alizing, and we therefore favor a reform of the system by laws which shall 
abolish the evils of patronage and make honesty, efficiency, and fidelity the 
essential qualifications for public positions, without practically creating a 
life tenure of office. 

Recognizing the authority of the voice of the people and show- 
ing that both the parties felt the need of giving it expression, about 
five weeks later the Democratic party at its national convention, 
July 9, 1872, adopted the following declaration: 

The civil service of the Government has become a mere instrument of 
partisan tyranny and personal ambition and object of selfish greed. It isa 
scandaland reproach upon free institutions and breeds a demoralization dan- 
porous to the perpetuity of republican government. We therefore regard a 

horough reform of the civil service as one of the most pressing necessities 
of the hour; that honesty, 1 „and fidelity constitute the only valid 
claim to public employment; that the offices of the Government cease to be 
amatter of arbitrary favoritism and paranas, and that public station be- 
come again a post of honor. To this end,it is imperatively required that no 
President s be a candidate for reelection. 

These initial declarations have been followed from year to year 
in nearly every Presidential campaign by similar aftirmations. 
To assume for one moment that the Republicans habitually cap- 
tured the Democratic conventions, that the Democrats habitually 
captured the Republican conventions, or that the mugwumps re- 

atedly captured both in all these years, is an assumption extraor- 

inary, which might deceive an imbecile, but not a sane man. It 
is not more extraordinary, however, than the statement made by 
gentlemen not without experience in politics that this plank in 
the Republican platform was merely a makeweight, a fringe, a 
decoration. It is true that these gentlemen have always taken 
civil service like a dose of medicine, and a good many doses will be 
needed before our body politic is pur from disorders arising 
from the spoils system. But in spite of the deaf ear for civil- 
service music which many professional politicians turn, nothing is 
clearer than that civil-service reform has been a dominant note in 
the platform literature of both parties. The awkward casuistry 
by which members of both parties have undertaken to wriggle 
out of their obligations to observe these pledges is unsurpassed in 
the history of political contortion. Wendell Phillips was fond of 
comparing a certain modern politician to a Damascus blade, which 
could be run into a corkscrew scabbard. This flexibility is not 
among the lost arts. It is curious enough to see men in the livery 
of Republicans splitting up their own platforms to get fuel for 
their speeches. 

It reminds meof an experience [had on one of the northern lakes. 
I was crossing it in a steamboat; we were heading for the land- 
ing, when the mea was evidently stoppingfor want of steam. 
I was surprised to see the captain take an ax and rip up some 

lanks from the deck. What are you doing?” I asked. “Oh,” 

e said, we are out of wood, and I must burn a few planks if we 
are going to get ashore.” But it is poor policy to burn up the 
hull for the sake of feeding the engine. Itis neither sea- 
manship nor good politics, and if persisted in will sink the vessel 
instead of landing it. 

Fortunately the great leader and pilot of the Republican arty 
is able to look backward and see the channels of history he the 
tide marks of public opinion through and upon which the Repub- 
lican party has floated, and is able to look forward and see how it 


is to be guided on this great question if it is to be true to its his- 
ry. In accepting the nomination of the Republican party Mr. 
lein 


to 
M ey showed in unequivocal terms how he construed the 
declarations and pledges of the Republican party: 

The pledge of the Republican national convention that our civil-service 
laws“ Wall be sustained and thoroughly and 3 enforced, and extended 
wherever practicable,” is in 8 With the pon ion of the party for the 
past twenty-four years, and will aithfully observed. Our opponents de- 

these reforms. They appear willing to abandon all the advantages 
gained after so many years’ agitation and effort. They d a return 
to methods of party favoritism, Which both parties have often denounced, 
that experience has condemned, and that the people have e eee disap- 
roved. The Republican party earnestly op S this reactionary and en- 
Firei unjustifiable polny It will take no 8 step 5 the question. 
It will seek to improve, but never degrade, the public service. 

These words were written a year and a half ago. They correctly 
describe this revolt which I will not say leaders, but misleaders, 
of the Republican party are uying to stir up. In the words of 
the President, they appear ‘‘ willing to abandon all the advantages 
gained after so many years of agitation and effort. They encour- 
age a return to party favoritism, which both parties have often 
denounced, that experience has condemned, and that the people 
have repeatedly disapproved.” 

This agitation against civil-service reform, so ill timed and mis- 
chievous, takes two distinct forms. There are, first, those who 
demand the entire repeal of the law. This demand is voiced in 
resolutions passed by the A. C. Harmer Republican Campaign 
Club, of Philadelphia, December 9, 1897, and which say, after 
three paragraphs of preamble: 

Resolved, That we condemn and denounce the civil-service law in its oper- 
ation as a step backward, copied from the monarchies of the Old World; 
building up a privileged class of officeholders, unfair and unjust to the aver- 
age American citizen; and 

Resolved, That we earnestly urge and request our Senators and Representa- 
tives in Sys go to vote for and use their influence to secure at an early day 
the repeal of the obnoxious law. 

This assault by a band of local politicians has been echoed in 
this House, and the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. SULLO- 
WAY], in his gigantic assault on this principle of the Republican 
rand declared himself ‘‘in favor of the immediate and uncon- 
ditioned repeal of the civil-service law.” 

There are other members who do not ask for the repeal of the 
law, but who wish to hamstring it, cripple it, and render it in- 
effective. They are willing to have the label, but not the thing. 
It is not necessary to smash a clock to render it useless—all that 
is necessary is to take off the hands—and there are gentlemen who 
would like to modify this law so as to make it a clock without 
hands, incapable of doing what it was intended for. 

Both of these attempts are fitly described in the words of Presi- 
dent McKinley already quoted. They are instigated not to pro- 
mote the good of the public service, but to increase the pulling” 
power of the political machine. 

Massachusetts has been 8 with mugwumpe Consid- 
ering the magnificent vote it rolled up for President McKinley in 
the last campaign, it can bear this charge with patience. e 
latest mugwumpery isfrom the Stateof Ohio. All previous mug- 
wumpery pales into modesty compared with the audacious assault 
a gentleman of that State has made on the platform of his own 
party. If imitation is the sincerest flattery, then no compliment 

as ever been paid to mugwumpery such as has been paid to it by 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

The distinguished statesman who was attacked is well capable 
of defending himself whenever occasion requires. But his own 
capacity in this direction need not prevent us from recognizing 
the eminent services he has rendered to the Republican party 
and to his country. I happened to be in Wisconsin just before 
the election, and I heard from the men who were managing the 
ek oar campaign of the magnificent work which Carl Schurz 
had done in the Northwest in helping to hold the Republican 

y to the cause of sound money; but there is no service which 
that gentleman has rendered to the Republican party, there is no 
service which anybody can render it, so valuable as that of holdin 
the party up to its highest duties and its most solemn pledges. It 
is one of the most curious instances of ambidextrous inconsistency 
that, while the gentleman from Ohio with one hand was scourg- 
ing Mr. Schurz for party infidelity, he was trying to smash his 
own Luck platform with the other. 

I do not intend to enter into any extended argument against the 
patronage system. Its evils have been pointed out in condensed 
statements in the political platform of both parties and in Presi- 
dential messages. They have recently been exposed in the admira- 
ble addresses of the gentlemen from Indiana [Mr. JOHNSON] and 
the chairman of the Civil Service Committee [Mr. Brosrus]. 
The facts and arguments they have presented are unanswerable. 
I ony wish to comment briefly upon one or two features of that 
system. 

One of the strongest argumenta against the patronage system is 
expressed in the very resolution I have quoted of the Philadelphia 
Republican Club condemning civil service. “It builds up & 
privileged of officeholders; it is unfair and unjust to the 
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average American citizen.” Nothing better describes the patron- 
age system than this. Nothing is more unfair or unjust to the 
average American citizen. It assumes that public offices exist 
mainly for political reward. The t body of American citi- 
zens, who have a d interest in the Government and many of 
whom are better fi to fill places of trust and responsibility, are 
shut out. The patronage was long a reproach to the 
American people, but in the last twenty-five years they have re- 
peatedly declared that they would no longer be burdened with it, 
and they would not readily consent to be saddled with it in. 

Another Se against the patronage system, which is in- 
siduously seeking reinstatement, is that it turns public offices 
into political asylums. To disparage the merit system we are 
told that it means a life tenure. It means nothing of the kind. 
But even if it did, it would be less expensive than the system of 
maintaining a horde of place hunters at the public e e. Un- 
der the spoils system when there was no place open fora man a 
place was frequently made for him. en took places not for 
what they could bring to them, but mainly for what they could 

out of them. There was a shiftless fellow in a town who con- 
cluded that he would get married. Why, Bob,” said one, an ac- 
quaiutance, you can’t support yourself; how do you expect to 
support your wife?” I don’t,” said Bob, IJ expect her to sup- 
port me.” 

This was the attitude of many a place holder toward the Gov- 
ernment. They did not expect to support the Government to any 
extent. They expected the Government to support them. In the 
Departments and elsewhere there was also a class who seemed to 
be there simply for the cultivation of an elegant leisure. The 

uestion has often been raised, How many hours constitute a 
‘s work? Shall we say ten hours, or nine, or eight? Well, in 
many Government offices it was nota question of a nine-hour day, 
oran eight-hour day, or a six-hour day. It was rather a matter 
of a four-hour or a three-hour day. There were many men of 
ability in various Departments, but I know from mal obser- 
vation thirty years ago that there were many men in Government 
service who thought they were hurting their health if they worked 
over three hours a day. 

It is no exaggeration to say that in those days half the force in 
private business could haye donean equal amount of workin half 
the time. Thus the Departments were converted into national 
soup houses, orphan asylums, homes for the dependent and the 
politicallyincurable, I personally know that in one of the Depart- 
ments was an idiot who was put there simply to draw salary. I 
will not say that he was the only idiot in the service of the Gov- 
ernment, but it was an idiotic system that kept him there at the 
public expense. I sympathize much with this unfortunate class 
of beings, and I have urged before, with word and pen, that they 
should be put under State care. It isa different thing to put the 
VV system is that it dis- 

other argument against the patronage is 
credits and degrades political service. It puts up offices for sale; 
it barters them as a reward for political service. Every leader 
discovers that he has two classes of followers—those who follow 
him attracted by his principles or his personality and those who 
follow him simply for what they hope to make out of him. It 
was so with the founder of Christianity. On one side there was 
a devoted band of disciples; on the other hand those who followed 
Him simply for the loayes and the fishes. Even two of His disci- 
les so misunderstood Him as to ask for the two best places when 
eshould get into His kingdom. They had yet to learn some 
nobler idea of sacrifice and service. 

Christianity would never have been propagated if it had been 
committed to the seekers of the loaves and fishes. It was the 
same inour great war. There were men whose souls were stirred 
with patriotism and who sacrificed comfort, fortune, health, and 
lifefor great sentiments and undying principles. There weremen 
on both sides of thestruggle who stood conspicuous for thesincerity 
and nobility of their sacrifice, and then there were the band of 
camp followers and bounty jumpers, like the vultures which hov- 
ered over the army at Sebastopol. Itis so in political life. The 
great majority of voters in any district, in any community, those 
who turn the scales in political conflicts, are not greedy and self- 
ish. They do not vote merely for personal reasons. They are 
interested in men and methods, in principlesand policies, in peace 
and prosperity, in a government for and by the le. 

It is equally false to assume that all political workers are actu- 
ated only by selfish motives. Political workers are not to be 
classed as bummers = e I have seen no more ee or 
unselfish service in the cause 7 5 — philanthropy, or educa- 
tion than Ihave seenin politics, If Ihave any reproach to make, 
it is not upon men who fulfill their political duties in caucus, com- 
mittee room, on the platform, or at the polls, but for those whoare 
too indifferent or too selfish to discharge them. But when this is 


recognized it must be added that here as elsewhere there are cam: 
followers, bummers, vultures, the seekers of loaves and fishes, an 
they are not the ones to dictate the policy of a great party. 
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I have no reproach for any man who has a laudable ambition to 
serve his country in political life. This may be said in favor of 
civil-service reform, thatit does not diminish, but rather increases 
opportunity in this direction. It givessome assurance of advance- 
ment, based on character and merit. These op ities are 
open to any who wish to co for them. There are other 

rtunities for those who enter the political arena. Under our 
elective system there are many offices in town, city, State, or 
nation that are open to anyone who is able to command the con- 
fidence of the people. 

There are also many places outside the civil-service rules more I 
think than there ought to be—and then there are the places which 
have been wisely placed under the civil-service rules, and which 
are no longer controlled by a partisan ring, to the exclusion of 
men and women who are competent to fill them and who have an 
equal right to apply for them. If there is a great competition for 
these places, the Government—that is to say, the people of the 
United. States—should get the benefit of it by securing the best 
talent for the salary that is paid. 

I have confined my remarks mainly to the principle of civil- 
service reform because that principle has been violently attacked 
inthe House. I reserve for some other time and opportunity a 
discussion of the practical workings of the civil-service law. 
Upon this there is no lack of evidence. We are dealing with no 
untried theory, no baseless fabric of a dream, but with a principle 
whose validity and beneficence have been eee in prac- 
tice, which by economy and efficiency has already saved ions 
of dollars to the United States, and, if it is not repealed or ham- 
pered, will save the Government millions more. 


Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Appropriation Bill, 
SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM H. FLEMING, 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January II, 1898. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
.. fadiciel expenses of the Government for tus 
i year ending June 30, 1500, and for pe orth Bnei 

Mr. FLEMING said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I do not think we can discuss the civil service 
with much profit to ourselves or the country unless we discuss it 
inaspirit of absolute candor. If in the course of my argument I 
shall use ort, pe pp seems plain or blunt, I beg to say I will 
not do so with any desire to offend, but solely for the purpose of 
getting directly at the naked merits of the subject. 

STATEMENT OF THE CASE. 7 

In the first place, let me state the case as I understand it. For 
about forty years after the adoption of the Constitution em- 

loyees in the Federal civil service were 5 by the Presi- 
dent or heads of Departments, and held their places generally 
during efficiency and goof behavior. In that period there were 
practically no remo ex for cause. In 1820 Congress passed 
a law limiting the terms of certain- named officials, such as col - 
lectors of customs, , and district attorneys, to four 
years. This law, however, was at the time condemned by Jeffer- 
son Ey Webster, by Clay, by Calhoun, by Benton, and other men 
of that oe. 

With the election of President Jackson in 1828 substantially all 
the Federal officeholders, of every grade, who were not the avowed 

orters of the victorious party were removed and their places 

ed with pronounced party men. That precedent was generally 
followed by subsequent Administrations under both the great par- 
ties, with a constantly increasing tendency on the part of Senators 
and Representatives to encroach upon the powers of the President 
and to control and dispense the Federal patronage not only of 
— — respective States and districts, but of the Departments at 

This tendency culminated later on in the Conkling-Platt im- 
broglio, and later in the Wellington fiasco. 

After some ineffectual efforts to make a change, the present 
civil-service law was passed in 1883, the leading objects of which 
were, first, to enable and compel the Executive to atoy sub- 
ject all the minor offices to open competition by ac examina- 
tion of the applicants, in order to test their fitness; second, to 
have the most capable and most meritorious appointed without 

and „ the indorsement of en 
or others, and third, to protect such appointees against 
for political reasons, 


By Executive action the operation of that law has been gradu- 
ally extended, in general accordance with its declared purpose, 
from one Department of the service to another, until it now em- 
braces about 87,000 of the total of about 178,000 employees. 

The old system was called the “‘spoils” or “ patronage” system. 
The new one is called the merit or competitive“ system, and 


both systems deserve the names they are called by. The question 
before Con, and the country is, Shall we go back to the old 
system or we hold on tothe new one? Stripped of minor 


considerations of details, that is at bottom the real issue now pre- 
sented. Some seek to conceal that purpose of the present attack, 
but others openly avow it. 


WHY SOME AUDIENCES ARE UNAPPRECIATIVE. 


It is well for us Congressmen to bear in mind the fact that weare 
personally interested in the question we are discussing. I do not 
speak of the motive, but of the fact. To break down the existing 
civil-service system, whether by open attack or by cutting off its 
necessary supplies, is to increase the patronage of every Congress- 
man, and especially of those who belong to the dominant party. 
Therefore it is that in the common run of human affairs it might be 
expected that we gentlemen who occupy these seats constitute in 
many respects the most unresponsive and unappreciative audi- 
ence in America that could be spoken to in be of civil-service 
reform. That is true, I think, unless we ought to make an excep- 
tion of a partisan convention, such as General GROSVENOR seems 
to have attended last summer in Ohio, and which he tells us 
“denounced” the civil-service law “in the bitterest kind of lan- 
guage.” Many of the disinterested members of that convention 
were no doubt angered that some Democrats had at last been 

ermitted to remain in the service of their country. Each mem- 

r, perhaps, felt that he had earned a title to an office; and so he 
had if the offices of the Government were the legitimate merchan- 
dise of party leaders. A 

Coming from such warm EE no wonder he declared 
with great fervor on this floor his belief that 95 per cent of 
the people” are opposed to the civil-service law. another 
country where this same battle for reform has long since been 
fought and won, a high authority said that 99 per cent of the 
clubs were opposed to it—being a raise of 4 cent over the Re- 
saber clubs of Ohio; and yet it triumphed there, as it will 

ally triumph here. 

But for the sake of the good name of that great State which 
sent Pendleton, the author of the civil-service law, to the Senate, 
I prefer to believe that General GROSVENOR was mistaken. He 
heard a voice, but was it the voice of the people? Ninety-five per 
cent of the people opposed to the civil-service law! Pray tell me 
in what manner they have expressed their disapproval. What 
body of business men has asked for its repeal? t convention 
of farmers has asked for it? What board of trade has asked for 
it? What federation of labor has asked for it? What public body 
of any sort has denounced it ‘‘in bitterest terms,” except the 
Republican partisan convention of Ohio? 

he voice of the people of Ohio and of the nation called an 
Ohio man to the Presidency, who was bound by his personal 
record and his platform pledge not only that the civil-service law 
should be sustained and honestly enforced, but that it should be 
extended wherever practicable.” Fidelity to that pledge will 
strengthen him with the best thought and patriotism of the coun- 
try. Infidelity to that pledge would call down upon his head the 
just condemnation of all good men. His manly declaration to 
this Congress that he intended to keep that pledge of himself and 
of his was to me, as a Democrat, the great redeeming feature 
of a message which I could indorse upon no other important issue, 


SOME FIGURES THAT BEAR ON THE CASE. 


The friends of civil-service reform will no doubt cheerfully co- 
operate in any effort to improve the existing law along the line 
of its main purposes. But they will scrutinize with suspicious 
te every 0 proposed by its enemies. They will not quibble 
about details of method, but they will contend to the last for the 
principles at stake. 

Let us glance for a moment at some res. There are about 
70,000,000 people in the United States. ere are less than 200,000 
Federal employees of all classes. Allowing five office seckers— 
and I do not use the word in any offensive sense—allowing five 
office seekers for every office, you will have a total of less than 
1,000,000. Here, then, are 69,000,000 people interested in having 
the public offices filled by men and women who are the most capa- 
ble and meritorious and only 1,000,000 interested in getting the 
offices for themselves, and 800,000 of them doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Itis true that office seekers are mostly voters, and that we 
have only some fifteen orsixteen million voters; but there is still a 
wide and safe margin at the ratio of 16 to 1. 

Moreover, there are now thousands of officeholders and office 
seekers who are entirely satisfied with the principle of the exist- 
cs Met which aims to reward capacity and merit. They are 

g to stand or fall by that test, which is far less precarious 
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than winning and holding under the old system the patronage of 
some Congressman whose defeat at the polls cured with it the 
dismissal of his dependents. 

I grant you this 69,000,000 may not yet fully appreciate the true 
merit of the civil-service law or the true motives of the attack be- 
ing made upon it, for the law has been persistently misrepresented. 
But they will understand it, and will be made to see that the brunt 
of the criticism it has encountered should have been aimed at the 
violators of the law, and not at the law itself. 

NARROW PARTISAN STRIFE THE CURSE OF AMERICAN POLITICS. 
We American people, at the beginning of our national exist- 


ence, repudiating the doctrine of the divine right of ki and 
denying the justice or necessity of aristocratic classes, dly 
announced the principle of American citizenship to be equality of 


rights before the law, and took upon ourselves the responsibility 
of managing ourown Government. Duties which theretofore had 
been divided out among kings and nobles and their sycophantic 
adherents were cast upon the masses, and the reign of the com- 
mon people began. 

Such were our outward natural advantages and such the inher- 
ent moral force of our basic principle of equality of rights that 
we grew in strength with the years and stand to-day, by uni- 
yersal acknowledgment, one of the foremost nations of the world 
in intelligence and wealth and power. But we did not reach this 
7 height without many a misstep and many a painful blun- 

er. We have not always walked in the light. At times we have 
groped about in the darkness. Yet, somehow or other, we have 

n held back from irretrievable disaster by what many call the 
saving common sense of the propie and others call the guiding 
hand of Providence, but which, let us hope, was both combined. 

Great as have been our achievements they would have been 

eater but for the hindering, hampering fetters of that narrow, 

igoted, partisan strife which has been so often the curse o 
American politics. In a free government that rests on public 
opinion parties are nece instruments to give effect to that 
opinion. But from this simple axiomatic truth there have been 
drawn many erroneous conclusions full of evil consequences. 
Because wise men have said that parties must exist among us, 
unwise men have sup: that blind partisanship is a necessity 
and a public virtue. But not so. The man who serves his party 
as a means of promoting the public good, and within the limita- 
tions of the public good, is a practical patriot. But the man who 

i his country in his party thereby strikes down the only 
worthy object for which his party can exist. 

We need not look far back in our own history to see the disas- 
trous results of overwrought party hate in both sections of the 
country, results which a wise and dispassionate patriotism might 
in some measure have prevented. I thank God that we are grad- 
ually getting away from the bitterness and blindness of those days, 
and that we can mingle here in this Hall as American citizens, 
and that partisan vituperation which once evoked applause would 
now meet with contemptuous sneers. Whatever tends to miti- 
gate the evils of party passion without impairing the vigor of our 
national life I rogare as a public blessing. 

The removal of patronage and spoils will not in the least retard 
but on the contrary will accelerate the rere prea of every 
healthy function of vigorous party action needful for the highest 
expression of an intelligent 8 opinion. Much evil will be 
lopped off. No good will be Iost. 

ONE CONTROLLING REASON FOR FAVORING CIVIH-SERVICE REFORM. 


And here, Mr. Chairman, l find myself ready to state specifically 
one controlling reason why I favor the ee of our civil-service 
reform. By removing patronage and spoils it lessens party hate 
and strife. It has already done so in a measure. It will continue 
to do so. By making all public offices the prizes of political vic- 
tory we fan the flame of legitimate party zeal into the fire of de- 
structive party hate. 

When we reflect that the welfare of 70,000,000 of people is to be 
affected by the issues submitted to popular vote, which are so 
often deci by small majorities; when we reflect how difficult 
it is to find out what is wisest and best, even though we search for 
it dispassionately, how dare we, with such responsibilities upon 
us, deliberately help to make confusion worse confounded” by 
thrusting into the minds of these final judges of our common fate 
distracting wrangles over petty official spoils? 

The destruction of the spoils system, and to some extent every 
common-sense limitation upon that system, inevitably tends to 
tone down partisan passion, and thus leave the public mind less 
fettered by prejudice and more free to follow the dictates of 
reason. 

In these beneficent results, I repeat it, I find my first broad 
ground for favoring civil-service reform. 

ANOTHER REASON: BETTER CLASS OF PUBLIC MEN. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, the destruction of the spoils-patronage 
system, thus 8 all appointments to subordinate offices opon 
to competition of all the people, will tend to give us a better 
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of public men, including Congressmen, though of course the pres- 
ent House could not be improved upon. 

It is no reflection on myself or any other member of this body, 
but it is the simple statement of a well-known fact when I say 
that some of the ablest and best men in the country, and men, too, 
who are not devoid of an honorable ambition, are deterred from 
entering or continuing in public life by reason of the many disa- 
greeable features that attend the patronage system. They believe 
they are capable of being sound legislators, but they know they 
nre a capable of being successful and happy in the rôle of office 

rokers. 

It has been a mooted question of late years in the new 
and magazines, and also in the other end of the Capitol, whether 
American statesmanship, BOAL as exhibited in that august 
body, has degenerated. I will not undertake to pass upon a ques- 
tion of so much delicacy further than to observe that former gen- 
erations undoubtedly have the advantage of us if we accept a 
witty and profound definition by Speaker REED, that “a states- 
man is a successful politician whois dead.” This much, however, 
is certain, that training in the office-brokerage business can have 
no great effect in developing that personal disinterestedness, that 
studious research, that breadth of mental grasp, and that inde- 
seg of ones which Edmund Burke must have hadin mind 
when he said: 


A statesman is a man who respects the past and improves upon it. 


The public press have recently been making some merriment 
over the statement by a member of this House that the civil-service 
law is making it less possible every year for a poor man to come 
to Congress.” But this gloomy view of the situation would seem 
to be based on a misconception—on a failure to observe that the 
same loss falls on both candidates. When you match a rich man 
and a poor man against each other in a race for Congress and give 
each of them the same number of offices to trade on, if the rich 
man is as good a trader as the poor man (and the chances are he 
will be a much better one) it is difficult to see how the poor man 
is to be injured more than the rich man by taking the whole or 
equal parts of this trading capital away from each and leaving 
them to continue the fight on their personal merits and the prin- 
ciples they represent. Subtracting the same quantity from each 
side of an equation does not alter the equation, and if the sides 
are not equal such subtraction does not alter the relative ine- 
quality. That is true in mathematics, and it ought to hold good 
in politics. It is the demoralization resulting from the spoils sys- 
tem that has contributed largely to making money so powerful in 
our elections. 

The loss of patronage need not put a Congressman out of touch 
with his constituents. There are hundreds of ways in which he 
can do personal service for them and return personal favors shown 
him, as every high-minded man feels impelled to do whenever in 
his power. In any event, we need not feel chagrined at the loss of 
patronage. If I may be pardoned for taking an illustration from 
abroad, a distinguished member of the British Parliament, in a 
public address delivered in this country some yous ago, said with 
evident patriotic pride: I stand before you the representative of 
the largest constituency in England, and yet have not the power 
to control the appointment of the lowest excise officer.” 

WHERE THE PATRONAGE THEORY FAILS. 

I desire just here to call attention toa fact which seems to have 
been overlooked. Thevery expat on which the patronage system 
is most plausibly defended, nam 15 that local Federal patronage 
should be dispensed through the local Congressman of the domi- 
nant party because he has n chosen by the people, fails utterly 
when you apply it to the minority party. ho dispenses the 

atronage in the 126 districts represented by the 126 Democrats 
n this House? Did the people of the districts choose those local 
dispensers? Take et own district and State for illustration. 
Most of its patronage left under existing law is being dispensed, I 
am told, by a man on the other side of the world, in Japan, or 
by his successors and representatives, not one of whom, principal 
or agent, ever received a vote at the ballot box. The only protec- 
tion we have had lies in the civil-service law. But for that there 
would have been a clean sweep. 

MERIT SYSTEM DEMOCRATIC AND JUST. 

Those who charge that the civil-service law takes the offices 
away from the people deceive themselves. It does not take the 
offices away from the people. It gives them back to the people 
in the most democratic fashion possible—that of e rights in 
open competition. Properly administered, it puts the r man 
on equality with tht rich man as no other system can. Under the 
patronage system a man got into the public service because some 
party leader put him there. Under the civil-service law, properly 
administered, he goes in because his merit puts him there. at 
these fault-finders really want is, not that the offices should be 
given to the people, but that they should be given to the partyn 
power. If they would state their grievances in that form, they 
would clarify their own ideas and do less harm to the law in the 
estimation of the thinking public, 


A THIRD REASON: INCREASED EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY. 

But, Mr. Chairman, a third reason why I favor the civil-service 
law is that it increases the efficiency of the public service and 
thereby promotes economy. 

Before the law was tried there were many who denied that it 
would increase the efficiency of the service, but in the light of 
the facts developed by experience that denial ought no longer to 
be seriously made. Since the passage of the law in 1883 every 
President, speaking for himself and his Cabinet officers, has borne 
willing testimony to its good results. 

A While I have no doubt that there are defects to be cured and 
improvements to be made, I do not think that any impartial man 
who will inform himself will pretend to deny that under the ex- 
panding operation of the law of 1883 the public service has stead- 
Sy marone in efficiency. The testimony to that effect is over- 
whelming. Let me mention one striking instance. The records 
of the Post-Office Department show that in 1890 the errors in the 

ostal service avera; 1 to about 2,800 or 2,900 pieces of mail 

andled. In 1897 the average was 1 to about 12,000 pieces 
handled. What is true of the Postal Department is no doubt 
true in large measure of every other Department in corresponding 
lines of work. 

We sometimes hear of so-called competent N being rejected 
by the civil-service examiners, but we seldom or never hear of 
incompetent persons being accepted by them. There is much food 
for thought in that fact when we are considering increased effi- 
ciency. 

The need of some check on the incompetency of the ns 
named for Government employees by Congressmen and other 
public men under the patronage system was felt and acted upon 
much earlier than is generally supposed. In 1853 and 1855 laws 
were enacted requiring persons so named to be subjected to a 
pass? examination under the direction of heads of Departments. 
But the political pull was so strong that these examinations 
amounted to very little, and the stirring times that followed en- 
grossed the public mind in other matters. 

Toward the close of the war there set in and continued for some 
years the most flagrant forms of public dishonesty and official 
incompetency the country had ever seen. There was no opposi- 
tion party at that time whose voice was strong enough to be heard, 
and corruption ran riot in the dominant Republican party from 
Cabinet officers down. Pacific railroad frauds, Credit Mobilier 
frauds, whisky ring frauds, District of Columbia frauds, and 
nameless other frauds showed not only the venality of those offi- 
cers immediately concerned, but also the inefficiency and incom- 
petency of the public service that failed to guard against and 
prevent those frauds. The rolls of employees were packed, and 
useless offices were multiplied to make room for the hangers-on of 
public men who flourished in that noontide of patronage glory. 

That I may not be charged with exaggeration, and to show the 
cause to which such evils were attributed even then, I cite the 
following from the testimony of a witness before an investigating 
committee, as quoted in the Senate in December, 1882: 

The extravagance of the present system was well shown in the examina- 
tion of the Bureau of Engraving and nting by a committee of which I was 
chairman. Of a force of 958 persons, 539, with annual salaries amounting to 
$390,000, were found to be superfluous and were 3 The committee 
reported that for years the force in some branches had n twice and even 
three times as great as the work Lg a 

In one divisiona sort of platform had been built underneath the iron roo, 
about 7 feet above the floor, to accommodate the surplus counters. It ap 
peared that the room was of ample size without this contrivance for all per 
sons really needed. In another room were found twenty messengers, doin: 
work which it was found could be done by one. The committes roported 
that the system of patro was chiefly responsible for the extravagance 
and ite, eres which marked the administration of the Bureau.and 
2 2 it had cost the people millions of dollars in that branch of the 

It is well for those who carpat minor defects in the public sery- 
ice under the merit or competitive system to be reminded of thesə 
black pages in our past history under the patronage system, and 
as further food for thought along that line, I read the following 
from Senator Pendleton’s speech of December 12, 1882: 

I do not say that the civil service of the Government is wholly bad. Ican 
not honestly do so. I do not gay that the men employed in it aro all corrupt 
or inefficient or unworthy. That would doa great injustice to a great num- 
ber of faithful, honest, and 1 public servants. 

But I do say that the civil service is inefficient; that it is expensive; that 
it is extravagant; that it is in many cases and in some senses corrupt; that it 
has welded the whole body of its employees into a great political machine; 
that it has converted them into an army of officers and men, veterans in 
political warfare, disciplined and trained, whose salaries, whose time, whose 
exertions, at least twice within a very short period in the ry of our coun- 
try, have robbed the people of the f ts of Presidential elections. 

We can well understand how brooding over this period of our 
history might have caused the brilliant Senator from Kansas to 
say that the purification of politics was an ‘iridescent dream,” a 

tty pessimism that the sturdy people of Kansas did not indorse, 

WHAT THE OPPONENTS OF THE LAW REALLY WANT. 

The neglect of duty and control of party politics and the defeat 
of the popular will by Government employees who are paid out of 
taxes gathered from all the people are evils that ought not to be 
endured, And yet those evils are absolutely inseparable from the 
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spoils system. Employees who are to be dismissed summarily 
upon the incoming of an opposing political party are justified by 
the law of self-preservation in defending themselves as best they 
can. The right of attack and the right of defense stand or fall to- 
gether. Spasmodic efforts for reform at recurring periods may 
give temporary relief, but the only possible. permanent cure is to 
be found in a total change of the system. : 

It can not be possible that the people are ready to bring back 
those days of peculation, fraud, and tyranny. They are surely 
not willing to be forever condemned, like Sisyphus, ‘‘ up a high hill 
to heave a huge round stone,” only to see it roll back to be heaved 
up again, 

WHY REFORM WAS BEGUN; WHY DEMOCRATS OPPOSED IT. 

For some time I found much difficulty in trying to understand 
how it was that tho Republican party, which was honeycombed 
with corruption resulting from many years’ practice of the spoils 
system, could bring to life enough latent virtue to even attempt to 
cleanse itself. Closer study revealed the fact that the party men 
asa body did not willingly enter upon reform. They were driven 
to it by the lash and scourge of public opinion. It was not until 
they met disastrous defeat at the polls in the Congressional elec- 
tions of 1882 that the Republicans passed the civil-service law of 
1883, and one motive of their action was to hold their friends in 

nblic offices if their party should be driven from power, as it was 
k the following year, 

And just here we find an explanation why so many Democrats 
voted against the bill in 1883 or did not vote at all, though, let it 
be said to our credit, that Senator Pendleton, a Democrat, was 
the chief champion of the bill and many of our leading men sup- 

orted it, such as John G. Carlisle, Sunset Cox, Abram S. Hewitt, 
W. S. Holman, W. R. Morrison, and others. But many good men 
justly claimed that Democrats were entitled to some reasonable 
proportion of the public offices and refused to vote for a bill 
that would protect from removal the then Republican incum- 
bents. This point was brought out clearly by Senator Joseph E. 
Brown, of Georgia, who offered an amendment to the bill in the 
Senate seeking to remedy this injustice by making a fair division. 
The amendment was lost. But the following significant language 
was used by that Senator at the time: 

If the offices and employments were now divided with anything like 
equality among the different parties and classes of the United States, it would 
be eminently proper to say by this act that politics shall have nothing what- 
ever to do with he selections or appointments. In other words, the selec- 
tions after that time ought to be strictly moore: res and he who wins the 
prize of the competitive examination ought to have it. 

I have no means of getting the exact figures and really supposed 
the Republicans had still a good majority of the offices, but I see 
it stated in the public press by one of the most talented of the 
Washington correspondents that since the two Administrations of 
President Cleveland the offices are now about evenly divided be- 
tween the two great parties. 

That being so, the conditions required by Senator Brown have 
been fulfilled, and the weight of his name in Georgia and elsewhere 
must be given to the principle of the nonpartisan, competitive 
system. Joe“ Brown, as he was popularly called in rgia, 
was always recognized by friends and foes alike as a man of the 
hardest practi sense and the soundest judgment. His worst 
critic would not . him a theorist, as many other sup- 
porters of this civil-service law have been called, though, for my 
part, I do not look with disfavor upon a theorist if he will only 
theorize correctly. When some men take a broad view of compli- 
cated questions, and generalize a simple truth out of a tangled 
mass of facts; when they look beneath the surface and discover 
the principles and laws which obscurely, but none the less surely, 
control the subjects under investigation, other men of a different 
order of mind are fond of characterizing them as “theorists” and 
**doctrinaires.” 

Now, if practical wisdom consists, as it surely does, in discern- 
ing the truth and in adapting gs r means to a desired end, then 
these so-called ‘‘ theorists” and ‘‘doctrinaires” are the wisest and 
most practical of men. We could not do without them. They 
have always been in the vanguard of the world’s progress, leadin 
the way, while their critics brought up the rear. Inthe sphereo 
politics and human rights Thomas Jefferson was the typical doc- 
trinaire and the Declaration of Independence the finest produc- 
tion of his theorizing genius. 

PROGRESS IN REFORM AN HONORABLE ACHIEVEMENT. 

Accepting the term as a compliment rather than a reproach, I, 
asan humble “theorist,” declare my belief that the progress which 
the American people have made in recent years, incomplete though 
it be, in rescuing the civil service from the grasp of the spoils sys- 
tem, is one of the most honorable and distinctive achievements in 
our history—an achievement which goes far toward silencing 
those foreign critics who have maintained that the disease was 
inherent in popular government, and that the people could not 
heal themselyes. To turn back our march of progress now when 
our governmental functions are being 3 and when our 
commerce is being expanded throughout the world, thus calling 


ever for increased efficiency of administration, would be an act of 


supremest folly. Let these so-called 5 politicians“ be- 
ware of putting too low an estimate on the intelligence and virtue 
ok the people. My views are not based on the theory of human 
perfection; but they are based on the belief in human improve- 
ment. The immediate task of workers in the field of legis tion 
is not to construct a perfect government—that isimpossible—but 
to gradually build up a 8 That is possible. It 
is not dreaming. It is practical common sense. 


RELATION OF DEMOCRATIC PARTY TO CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM. 


I wish now, Mr. Chairman, to inquire, as briefly as may be, what 
telation the Democratic party has borne to movement for 
civil-service reform, in order that we Mey moro clearly determine 
the party loyalty or disloyalty of those Democrats who, like my- 
self, believe in supporsing the law in its integrity. 

It is true that wholesale removals from office for political reasons 
were first practiced by the Democratic Administration under Jack- 
son. But we must not forget the conditions that environed him, 
Whether he was mistaken or not, he certainly believed that some 
such drastic measure was necessary to save the country from the 
perils of a centralizing moneyed aristocracy. trying to coun- 
teract that tendency he set in motion another force which 
swept in an opposite direction far beyond his purpose and which 

ve the Republican party, when it came into power, the prece- 

ent of Democratic practice to use the offices as spoils and thus 
bring back in some measure the very evils Jackson had sought to 
destroy. Dearly has the country paid the penalty of that unre- 
strained party zeal. 

It is also true that Mr. Marcy, of New York, a Democrat, 
afflicted the country with that catchy phrase, To the victors 
belong the spoils of the enemy,” which, being interpreted, means 
„Grab all you can get.” I never hear that expression without 
thinking of the brutal, yet stirring, words that Napoleon is said 
to have addressed to his discouraged mercenaries as they toiled 
over the rugged mountains, Beyond the Alps lies Italy.” Both 
leaders suggested to their followers the same thoughts of pillage 
and plunder. The difference was that Napoleon plundered for- 
eigners, while Marcy plundered his own countrymen. Surely it 
would seem that an avenging Nemesis must have pursued Mr. 
Marcy when we recall the fact that the chief public plunderer of 
modern times bore the name of William Marcy Tweed. 

But defeat chastened the national Democracy, as it always 
chastens men and parties whose spirit it can not crush. While 
corruption still held high carnival in public places, the Demo- 
crats, true to their original principles and trusting to their bet- 
ter natures and their higher ideals, appealed in 1876 to the con- 
science and the intelligence of the conntry and received the 
response of the people in the election of Tilden to the Presidency, 
despite the fact that the fever of sectional passion growing out of 
the war had not then subsided. 

Let us examine the record. I quote from the Democratic plat- 
form of 1872: 

The civil service of the Government has become the mere instrument of 
partisan tyranny and personal ambition, and an object of selfish greed. Itis 
@ scandal and e ee free institutions, and breeds a demoralization 
ec to the perpetuity of republican government. We therefore re- 
gard a thorough reform of the civil service as one of the most pressing neces- 
sities of the hour; that honesty, capacity, and fidelity constitute the only 
valid claim to public employment, snd iha offices of the Government cease to 


be a matter of arbitrary favoritism patronage, and public station become 
again a post of honor. 

I quote now from the Democratic platform of 1876: 

Reform is necessary in the civil service. Experience proves that en 
economical conduct of governmental business is not possible if the ci 
service be subject to change at every election, be a prize fought for atthe 
ballot box, be a brief reward of ports zeal, instead of posts of honor assigned 
for proved competency and held for fidelity in the public employ; that the 

patronage should neither be a tax upon the t 
public men nor the instrument of their ambition. 

If an exegesis of this luminous text is desired, it may be found 
in Mr. Tilden’s letter accepting the nomination, in which he says: 

We may go wisely on to the abolition of unnecessary offices, and finally to 
the patient, careful organization of a better civil-service 8 85 m under the 
tests, wherever practicable, of proved competency and fidelity— 
clearly foreshadowing the nonpartisan competitive system. 

In order that I may nos do injustice to party opponents, let me 
quote the words of that brainiest of Republican leaders, written 
in the fullness of his powers and after the ripest experience in the 
public service. 

Mr. Blaine said: 

8 in the mode of appointment, to be based on qualification, and 
security of tenure, to be based on faithful disc of duty, are the two ends 
to be 5 . The public business will be aided by 3 the! 
lative branch of the Government from all control of appointments, and the 
executive department will be relieved by subjecting 8 to fixed 
rules and thus removing them from the caprice of favo 

The Democratic platform of 1880 demands: 

Thorough reform in the civil service. 


The platform of 1884 declares: 
We favor honest civil-service reform 


Ə of all our 
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It is a si cant fact that in the Democratic convention of 
ie Seoba ne 3 oiran b abi pe spe haat 
spoilsman of offices and of spoons, em am 
other t a declaration in opposition to civil-service be ney 
which was voted down by ce nays to 974 yeas. 
In 1888 the Democratic platform says: 


Honest reform in the civil service has been urated and ned 
by President Cleveland, and he has brought the pu to the highest 
the example of 


standard of efficiency not only by rule and precept, but 
his own untiring and anselfiah Adaxtniatraticn of public 

In 1892 the Democratic platform contained these ringing words: 

Public office is a public trust. We reaffirm the declaration of the Demo- 
cratic national convention of 1876 for the reform of the civil service, and we 
call for the honest enforcement of all laws regulating the same. The nomi- 
nation of a President, as in the recent Republican convention, by delegations 
composed largely of his appointees, hol office at his pleasure, is a scan- 
dalous satire upon free popular institutions and a startling illustration of the 
methods by which a dent Eo 


atify his ambition. We denounce a 
8 under which Federal officeh: 


ers usurp control of party conventions 
the States, and we pledge the Democratic to the reform of these and 
all other abuses which threaten individual and local self-government. 


CHICAGO PLATFORM NOT FOR REPEAL. 
2 brings us to the Chicago platform of 1896, which reads as 
ows: 

We are opposed to life tenure in the public service. We favor appoint- 
ments based upon merit, fixed terms of office, and such an administration of 
the civil-service laws as will afford equal opportunities to all citizens of as- 
certained fitness. 

Here we find not one word looking to a l of the civil-sery- 
ice law. On the contrary, the continued existence of that law is 
recognized in express terms when reference is made to improved 
administration of it. Moreover, we find a distinct indorsement of 
the fundamental principle of civil-service reform that appoint- 
ments shall be based on merit and shall be made in sucha manner 
as to afford “equal opportunities to all citizens of ascertained fit- 

ess. * 


These declarations are in irreconcilable conflict with the sys- 
tem of spoils and patronage. Opponents of the rt of the 
platform committes in the convention attacked that report on 
the pretense that this plank was subversive of the civil-service 
law. But Mr. Bryan, in that resistless h in defense of the 
report which won for him the crown of s love and loy- 
alty, met those opponents with the statement that they have 
tried to strain that plank to mean what it does not mean.” 

There is nothing in the Chicago platform calling for any change 
in the requirements of existing law for entering the public serv- 
ice. It recommends a change only as to the length of time one 
shall remain in the service by declaring against life tenure and in 
favor of a fixed term. As a matter of fact, the present law does 


not establish life tenure. No head of a ent has any right 
to continue a person in office after he has me inefficient and 
incompetent from age or any other cause. I candidly think that 


déclaration at Chicago touched upon dangerous ground, espe- 
cially as it was so easily open to mtation of its true 
mrpose. I hope the Democratic party will never go one inch 
urther in that direction. Fixing the terms may be the wisest 
course, yet so eminent a Democrat as Charles O'Conor said: 

Short terms and frequent elections are no doubt necessary as to the Chief 
Executive and the legislative bodies. Due bility to the real sover- 
eignty, the ple, can not otherwise be main ed; but as to all other of- 
fices ADAE 4 should be for cause only; that is to say, fault or incapacity. 
Rotation in respect to public agents of any kind isa in doctrine. 


But fixed terms, in accordance with the Chicago platform, can 
be established without going wholly back into the mire of the 

tronage system. If such modification is ever attempted, the 
—.— ought not to be made a short one and the law ought to be 
so drawn as to let the terms break joints, as it were, with new 
Administrations, so as to minimize the evils of political patronage. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in the face of these unbroken ocratic 
precedents for twenty-five years, and in the face of this declara- 
tion of the Chicago platform and the construction given it by our 
chosen leader in the convention that adopted it, I wish to ask by 
what authority anyone, here or elsewhere, can put my views out 
of touch with my party’s principles, or say that the ocratic 
party isin favor of the repeal of the civil- service law? We Demo- 
crats always permit wide liberty of opinion, but before a Demo- 
crat can vote to repeal the civil-service law he must abandon his 
party’s declarations for the past quarter of a century and must 
step down and off that plank of the Chicago platform. 


* THE GREAT ARMY OF INDEPENDENT VOTERS. 


_Ithas been broadly hinted, and I believe openly stated, on both 
sides of this Chamber that in their indorsements of the civil- 
service reform movement both 3 parties have consciously 
and acted the rôle of the hypocrite. I do not make 
such ac e, It may be true of some men in both parties. It 
can not be true of all men in either party. A so-called ‘‘ theorist 
and 555 once defined hypocrisy as the “homage vice 
pays to virtue.” 

t sounds rather harsh, but no man ever wears the cloak of 


hypocrisy for nothing. There is always some outside compellin 
force that makes him hide his real self. If the leaders of both 
political parties have indeed acted with hypocrisy in this matter 
of civil-service reform, I find the outside compelling force for that 
hypocrisy in the aroused and enlightened public opinion of the 
country, as expressed by that ever-increasing army of independ- 
ent American citizens whose votes follow their convictions and 
whose ballots have had the power in recent years, and will continue 
to have it in future years, to award victory to that party which 
aod inont faithfully kept its pledges and best subserved the public 


good. 

It is from this great army of independent voters that the Demo- 
cratic party must get its recruits to fill up the gap of over half a 
million votes by which it lost the last Presidential election. This 
vast multitude, which is constantly growing la: , care but lit- 
tle about the offices, but they demand honest and efficient public 
service, while they themselves are at work developing the re- 
sources and building up the business interests of the country. 
Some of them are g fields, some are digging mines, some are 
sailing ships, some are running cars, some are conducting stores, 
some are managing banks, some are practicing law, some are dis- 
pensing justice, some are setting type, some are editing papers, 
some are writing books, some are teaching school, some are heal- 
ing the sick, and some are preaching the gospel, but they are all 
our judges when we party men stand at the bar of public opinion, 
and they are our masters when we go to the ballot box. 

I believe in the principles of the Democratic party. I believe 
they will yet work their way into the minds and hearts of the great, 
independent, liberty-loving masses. Let us as Democrats not 
forfeit the confidence of these people by backsliding into the mud 
of partisan spoils. Rather let us command their support by hold- 
ing on to the nobler ideals of the party, for such a course is, after 

, in the long reach of the years, the soundest practical wisdom, 


Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Appropriation Bill, 
SPEECH 
HON. WALTER P. BROWNLOW, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 11, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4751) appropriations for 
the legislative, executive, and judi a of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 3), 1899, and for other purposes— 

Mr. BROWNLOW said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The law enacted in 1883, miscalled by political 
eunuchs the merit system,” was not intended by the majority of 
those who voted for it to apply to more than 18,000 clerical posi- 
tions in the Executive Departments, the average of whose salaries 
would be artis Sledge? ge oe Ses 85 of the intent of its 
framers, of the rights o people, and for partisan purposes it 
has, by Executive orders, been so extended as to E p over 
90,000 officeholders. Had it been suspected by those who voted 
for the law that the political Pharisees who would be called on to 
construe and execute it would have perpetrated as much fraud 
and humbuggery in the name of reform as they are proven to 
have done it would never have been passed. 

Repudiated in November, 1894, by a more decisive vote of the 
people than any President has ever been; by a majority so great 
that for the first time since reconstruction more ublicans were 
elected to this House from the Southern States than there were 
Democrats from the Northern, Grover Cleveland issued orders by 
which 45,000 officeholders were given permanent tenure at one 
fellswoop. And this brazen ou was perpetrated after he had 

i the brutal spoilsmen” of his Cabinet and other sub- 
ordinates to remove from office and reduce in salaries thousands 
of Republicans and ex-Union soldiers in violation of the spirit and 
letter of the so-called reform law and the regulations made in 
pursuance thereof. 

Justice is asking and the people who sent us here are demand- 
ing to know whether there is manhood enough in the Republican 
majority of this House to do its part in righting this wrong. Are 
we so cowardly as to tamely submit to this bunco game of Gro- 
ver Cleveland and the mugwumps who advised and sustain it? 
If we are, the outraged Republican voters of the country who sent 
us here will elect in our stead Republicans or Democrats who will 
not only legislate for the modification of this system, but for its 
total abolition. The law was never intended to apply to any 
offices except the Departments in Washington, and that alone in 
its application to the clerical force, the maximum of the salaries 
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of only a small number of whom is $1,800. Could it have been 
shown at the time it was under discussion that it would ever have 
been made the instrument of ‘‘brutal spoilsmen” to perpetrate 
the frauds and injustice so ably exposed by the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio, General GROSVENOR, it would not have 
received twenty votes in this house. I differ materially with my 
friend from Ohio on one point. He favors a modification of the 
law; I will vote for its unconditional J. July 28, 1862, Presi- 
dent Lincoln wrote a Mr. Bullitt, in reply to complaints of certain 
Louisiana Union men that the relation of master and slave was 
disturbed by the presence of the Federal Army. He asked, 
„Would you prosecute the war in future with elder-stalk squirts 
charged with rosewater?” £ 

Iam not in favor of fighting this colossal fraud, miscalled b; 
frauds the merit system,” with elder-stalk squirts charged wi 
rose water or cologne, but I am in favor of tearing it up, root and 
branch, as I have no doubt the great President would be if he were 
living, for no fact is better attested in history than that he acted 
while President upon the maxim that the rewards of the successful 
party at an election should go to the men who carried that elec- 
tion. And if President McKi = Bars inspired by the sentiment 
expressed by General Grant in his firstinaugural address, in which 
he said: “I will have no policy of my own to enforce against 
the will of the people,” he will place no obstacle in the path to 
the repeal, or, at least, material modification of this iniquitous 
measure. 

True, the President committed himself to civil-service reform, 
as he understood it, but he never intended to commit himself to 
any measure under which such frauds could be trated as 
have been under this law. And Iam sure Presidant McKinley 
never believed in that brand of civil-service reform which denies 
to a collector of internal revenue, pension agent, or other disburs- 
ing officer the selection of his subordinates, upon whose capacity 
and honesty his fortune and oe depend. These officers 
give a heavy bond to insure the Government against loss through 
their 8 He is reponsible, he has to bear the conse- 
quences of any defalcation or incompetency on the part of his 
subordinates, and I should like for some so-called reformer to tell 
me upon what principle of common sense or justice he is to be 
forced to have as his assistants ns who sign his name tochecks 
or carry the key to his safe, whom he does not know and does not 
want,who may be his personal as wellas political ments, And 
itis doubtless true that President McKinley believed that the ple 
were in favor of this measure because the loudest shouter for 
so-called merit system in the United States, Grover Cleveland, had 
been elected by an overwhelming majority over Benjamin Harrison. 
But there were various features of that contest our excellent Presi- 
dent omitted to consider. First, that no party could hope to win 
with a candidate whom Secretary of State John Sherman charac- 
terizes in his memoirs as cold and forbidding.” And secondly, 
that neither the Democratic party in their platform nor Grover 
Cleveland were honest in their utterances for the civil-service law 
honestly administered. President McKinley being himself a can- 
did man, did not reflect that talk from the ver Clevelands and 
Hoke Smiths, for reform was the devil quoting Scripture! Presi- 
dent McKinley, in considering the vociferous and lond-mouthed 
pledges of Grover Cleveland for reform of the civil service,” 
should have remembered the negro rhyme: 


De bigger. dat you see de smoke, 

De less de fire will be; 

And de leastest kind of m 
Climbs de biggest kind of tree. 


De leader at de old camp und 
Dat kin londest sing and shout, 


Is ne to rob some henroost 


o' de week is out. 


Thave said the President was not obligated tostand bya dishonest 
civil service because he had comm: himself to an honest one. 
But he has been taught by the last election that it is not the will 
of the American people to have this new-fangled device of life 
tenure in the civil service of this country. How is that will to be 
ascertained? Manifestly by its public expression at the ballot box. 

When William J. Bryan received six and a half million votes 
on a platform of open hostility to this un-Republican, anti-Demo- 
cratic life tenure of office device, emphasized as it was by his 
manly denunciation of the fraud from one end of the country to 
the other, no intelligent mind can doubt the sentiments of the 
large majority of the American people on this question. And in 
this connection I must admit that the candor of Mr. an and 
his supporters on the 2 referred to is worthy of all praise. 
To-day, if there could be an election on this single issue, unencum- 
bered by other and most vital issues, Bryan would beat any man 
the Republicans could run 2 to 1 in the electoral and 4 to 1 in the 


hae oral vote. 

The majority of the voters of this country haye never at any 
time been in favor of 5 the old method of e e 
inaugurated by George Washington and approved by John Adams, 


Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Jackson, Lincoln, and Grant by this 
Jew device of life tenure sought to be thrust upon the peaple by 
political adventurers and Pharisees. 

General Grant, during his first term, so far gave heed to the 
clamors of the advocates of a functionary system, based upon 
competitive examinations and promotions, as to appoint a civil- 
service commission and recommend to Congress t an appro- 
peoa be made for its maintenance; but after he had ea 

‘ew experimental tests of the workings of the system, he declared 
it to be impracticable and wholly abandoned it. Of course, he 
was denounced by the civil-service ilsmen as a spoilsman,“ 
and 3 every one of them bitterly opposed his reelection in 
1872, but he was elected by a much greater majority in that year, 
when the civil-service reformers opposed him, he was in 1868, 
when ap supported him. Unquestionably the popularity of 
General Grant was greatly increased by the dirt thrown at him 
by these impudent and pretentious so-called reformers. 

For the righteousness of the demand for the overthrow of the 
fraudulent system of civil service we have had under Cleveland I 
have, in effect, no less sanction than The Nation, of New York, the 
ablest and most persistent advocate of the so-called “merit sys- 
tem.” In its issue of April 22 last it editorially says: 

D un Li 
Be ee e agree 
will There been great and Just — — among the Democrats 
Republican mayor who was in office when the law went into effect 
filled all the offices with er appointees before the day when the com- 
to eff Ma; 


titive system was to go ect. or Harrison says that he will keep 
his cam pledgesand “turn the Pos f out” after this fashion: 


appointees of the Swift administration, all those who 
with — e be 


Their places will have to ſbe filled under the civil-service law, for I am not 
greater than the law. If I violated the law, the Republican attorney-general 
might ick me up by the collar, and I might be fined, imprisoned, and im- 


Commenting u this declaration of Mayor Harrison, The Na- 
tion, the leader of the so-called merit-system faction, says: 
Nobody can find fault with this. If the present incumbents are men who 


would have been enti to p un the competitive e tion 
which they ought to have undergone originally, they will stand far the best 
chance of er such a test now. So long as Mr. Harrison 
will enforce the law in us the partisans who were 
“shoved into places” the spirit of the law will not command much 
sympathy. 


For utterance of like sentiments as to about 45,000 partisans 
„ho were shoved into places against the spirit of the law,“ Gen- 
eral GROSVENOR, of Ohio, and Senator GALLINGER, of New Hamp- 
shire, have within a month been denounced by this same newspaper 
as brutal spoilsmen.” But who could expect consistency from 
amugwump? It is all right to shove Democratic partisans “into 
places against the spirit of the law” under Cleveland, but all 
— 5 to so shove Republican partisans into places under the late 
kee dyin 


mayor of 3 
Harrison has ed the promise he made last April of 


Mayor 
removin ublicans who were ‘‘shoved into places” in viola - 
tion of the spirit of the civil-service law of Illinois, and though 


the supreme court of that State has nullified his action, [must say, 
assuming the mayor's statements to be true, that in this case I 
sympathize with him as against the decision of the court, as I did 
with the e of the United States when their Supreme Court 
decided it to be unconstitutional to tax theincomes of the million- 
aires of this ooi. 
Mr. Chairman, I denouncesuch fraud andhumbuggery no matter 
by what or official itis perpetrated. And when President 
Cleveland and his Cabinet dropped many thousands of efficient 
and faithful officeholders into the streets all over the United States, 
including 1,028 Union soldiers into the streets of Washington, 
“with no blanket tocoverthem” and in violation of thespirit and 
letter of the civil-service law, Mr. Cleveland and his Cabinet offi- 
cers should have been . River or impeached. 
is offenses less crimi this House voted to impeach Andrew 
ohnson. 

_ Why, sir, so reckless was the late Administration in the viola- 
tion of this law that six Democrats, honest men and capable and 
faithful employees, who had been appointed in the pension office at 
Knoxville, Tenn., on the recommendation of the late Senator Harris 
and Senator BATE and my colleague, Mr. MCMILLIN, were, invio- 
lation of the spirit of the law and against the earnest protest of 
the Democratic * agent, summarily removed by Hoke Smith 
that he might their places with his personal henchmen who 
were carpetbagged from Georgia to East Tennessee for that pur- 
pose. And there were a hardships insome of the removals 
thus made. Men with large families to support were kicked out 
to give place to men without families; but they must be provided 


for because they were the henchmen of the then Secretary of the 
Interior. And this fellow Smith was never criticised by the 
Nation, of New York, and the other reformers, because, in news- 


paper interviews, he always talked loudly for the merit system.” 
en that ardentfriend of freedom, Madame Roland, bared her 
neck tothe executioner, she exclaimed: ‘‘O Liberty! What crimes 
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are committed in thy name!” And in investigating the fraudu- | social status” figure extensively, and it is assumed by them that 


lent use made by the Cleveland Administration of the so-called 
merit law the exclamation naturally comes from a sincere man: 
“O Reform! What frauds are perpetrated in thy name!” 

Pity these pinchbeck reformers and hypocrites do not remember 
the words of our Saviour that ‘‘ publicans and harlots shall inherit 
the kingdom of God before the Pharisees.” 

These reformers remind me of the chap in Maine who said he 
was in favor of the prohibitory liquor law of that State but ‘‘agin 
its enforcement.” After the so-called prohibitory liquor law had 
been in operation in Kansas for about a year that brilliant and 
able man, John J. Ingalls, was asked how it worked. He replied: 
“ Admirably; the temperance people have the law and they are 
happy, and the boys have all the Tay they can drink and they 
are happy, and everybody is conten an cog So, under 
Grover Cleveland, the mugwumps had from him civil-service 
orders and proclamations, and declarations from his Cabinet for 
reform, and the Civil Service Commissioners and clerks drew 
their salaries, and they were all happy; and the Democrats got all 
the offices for life, as they suppoped, and they were as happy as a 
colored brother in a watermelon patch. 

In this connection I will quote the opinion entertained by the 
lamented James G. Blaine of these m p reformers. In a 
letter to President-elect Garfield, he’said of them: 

They are the worst possible political advisers, ignorant of men, shoutinga 
shibboleth which represents nothing of practical reform that you are not 
a thousand times pledged to. They are Wale but not numerous; pharisaical, 
but not practical; ambitious, but not wise; pretentious, but not powerful. 

Ido not doubt when this law was enacted fourteen years ago 
that there was room for improvement in the personnel of the civil 
service, and that there were some men in office who might be put 
out with advantage to the country in some cases, but that may be 
truthfully said of every period of our history since the foundation 
of the Government, and never with more truth than of the class of 
men who have obtained official station by the operation of this 


W. 

But the people have never wanted to supplant the system estab- 
lished by the fathers of this Republic for this new device, pat- 
ented and labeled for political purposes as ‘‘ Civil-service reform,” 
„The merit system,” and such catch phrases. They do not want 
official pedagogism even as a substitute for official demagogism. 
They do not want to narrow the range of selection for office from 
the whole people to a class, nor to transform the Government 
offices into circumlocution offices where Tite Barnacles fasten 
themselves forever on the aap es state, impeding its progress. 

The people of all parties, Republican, Democratic, and Popu- 
list, believe in rotation, and it is sound doctrine for a eee C. 
There is a class growing up in the country who profess to have a 

at horror of rotation as a principle which unsettles business. 
The same class have a like horror of the frequency of elections by 
which the people constantly change their public agents. These 
are the rich men—the aristocracy of wealth—that body whichhas 
rapidly grown more numerous during the past third of a century, 
and is every day becoming more powerful, which, having more 
than its share in the distribution of this world's goods, is now am- 
bitious to consolidate its power through a system of permanent 
functionaries who will control the Government in its interest, and 
prevent what they term disturbing influences.” ec 

Thomas Jefferson described this class as it existed even in his 
day as “all the officers of the Government, all who want to be 
officers, all timid men who prefer the calm of despotism to the 
boisterous sea of liberty, British merchants and Americans trad- 
ing on British capital, speculators and holders in the banks and 
public funds—a contrivance invented for the purpose of corrup- 
tion and for assimilating us in all things to the rotten as well as 
the sound part of the British model.” To this kind of people every 
phase of republican government is obnoxious and each recurring 
election a terror. In fact, most of these so-called reformers are 
clamorous for an extension of the Presidential term from four to 
six and eight years. But with the awful example of Grover 
Cleveland's Administration before them the American people are 
more likely to shorten than to extend the Presidential term. 

Many of these mugwump reformers are monarchists at heart, 
preferring the stability and permanency of a hereditary system to 
the changes which republicanism demands. It is their habit to dis- 
parage politicians and to attempt to draw a line of social distinc- 
tion against them, and yet no persons are more assiduous in court- 
ing and flattering men in position, in order that through them they 
may control the policy of the Government. They constitute a 
great though unseen power in directing foreign policies and finance, 
and are often the greatest beneficiaries of the political system they 
denounce, 

Wealth gives them an opportunity for display, but does not 
3 bring the public consideration they crave. They will not 
mingle with the people themselves, but pronounce all who by that 
means obtain the positions they desire to be demagogues. ey 
have a lingo in which such words as wealth,“ culture,“ and 


these are not properly rhage in the Government. They want 
place, but will have nothing to do with the people in whose hands 
the power lies. They attend no primary meetings to infiuence 
their action in a way to improve nominations, and are always dis- 
gusted with the candidate selected. Self-sufficiency and snobbish- 
ness are the leading traits of this class, which, not condescending 
to cooperate with the people, yet expects the people to defer to it 
and ask its members to take places of honor and power, which the 
people will never do. This class is especially clamorous for civil- 
service reform, special qualifications, competitive examinations, 
and permanent officeholders. = 

Once in a while their clamor secures a place in a closely divided 
community for what is called its ‘‘moral effect,” and the result is 
almost invariably a disappointment to the public. I do not re- 
member an instance in which parties have departed from the ranks 
of their own leaders to take up a leading merchant who is “no 
politician,” or an eminent banker who is no politician,” or any of 
those who make it a boast that they have nothing to do with poli- 
tics, that injury and disaster have not followed. It is a matter of 
history that one of the rest, most inefficient collectors of the 
port New York ever had was the no politician” banker who held 
that office under President Johnson, and I do not suppose any in- 
telligent Republican believes his Neh has gained prestige because 
of the appointment to the Cabinet of the “no politician” merchant 
of the last Republican Administration. Asa rule such adminis- 
trations are shamefully corrupt, either through the inexperience 
and self-satisfied ignorance of the head, who falls an easy victim 
to designing men, or his determination to make the most he can 
out of an accidental advantage not likely to occur again in his case. 

The charge brought by this class against public officers is that 
they are universally corrupt, and when one of them gets place he 
endeavors to justify such denunciation by being no exception to 
the rule. Where the politician courting public favor would, if 
dishonestly inclined, try to cover his tracks, following Hamlet's 
advice, to assume a virtue if he had it not,” your eminent mer- 
chant or banker, whose best title to popular favor is that he is 
“no politician,” goes into the business of official stealage on the 
wholesale principle justified by the code of mercantile morality. 
Theethics of trade, which permit false invoices to cheat the custom- 
house, and understatements of income to cheat the internal reve- 
nue when we had an income-tax law; which adulterate sugar and 
whisky, lard and wine, and every article of consumption, give 
light weights and short measures, sell mean goods by fair samples, 
bull and bear stocks, corner wheat and gold, and otherwise serve 
the devil, are not the sort of ethics to make honest officeholders. 

I assert this proposition to be true: That as a rule public officials 
are up to the average of the community in integrity and intelli- 
gence, and that if the public service is corrupt it is because the 


people are corrupt. 

It has been ed that abuses in the custom-houses of our 
large cities, generally greatest when those offices are filled by “ no- 
politician” bankers or merchants, disclosed bribery and corrup- 
tion. Admitted. But who did the bribing and corrupting? The 
leading importers of those cities, who, as Mark Antony said of 
the assassins of Cæsar, are, as we know them, all ‘honorable 
men.’ 

Every inspector of customs who receives a bribe to defraud the 
treas of the government which employs him receives it from 
some rich and respectable merchant. If the inspector made a 
thousand dollars on fees, the importer who corrupted him made a 
hundred thousand by cheating and perjury. For every twelve- 
hundred-dollar employee in the customs service who aids smug- 
gling thereare several high-morality merchants who do the smug- 

ling. He makes his hundreds; they make their thousands. He 
is caught at last and sent to prison because he is nothing but a 
poor devil of an officeholder; they keep up separate domestic es- 
tablishments, where the women dress in smuggled silks and guests 
are entertained with smuggled wines; keep a pewin a high-priced 
church, which they re ly attend At, unday; marry their 
daughters to the bankrupt libertines of European nobility; de- 
nounce epee but toady to political dignitaries, whom they 
are delighted to entertain; stay away from primary political meet- 
ings as pesthouses and never go to the polls to vote except when 
they are threatened with a tax on their incomes. They everlast- 
ingly howl for ‘‘ civil-service reform.” 
erhaps they may permanently ingraft iton our system of goy- 
ernment, but it will not be by my vote, and I prophesy that if 
they do get it the civil service will be like the man spoken of in 
the Bible out of whom seven devils were cast but into whom more 
eye entered, ‘‘and the last state of that man was worse then the 
i ad 

Reform is needed in the civil service as everywhere else—that 
is,in the hearts and minds of the men who perform its duties. 
Else why did the Saviour come into the world? When all men 
grow honest and upright; when thieves cease to steal and hypo- 
crites to lie; when grocers quit sanding their sugar, and Jersey 
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cider is no longer sold for champagne wine; when four quart bot- 
tles hold a full gallon and spool cotton measures its marked quan- 
tity; when importers give true invoices and regard false oaths 
as perjury; when rich men swear to full incomes and every band 
of twelve ceases to have its Judas, and when in addition to all 
these the appointing power is gifted with omniscience, then your 
civil service will be perfect. Until that period arrives, by what- 
ever mode you select it, it will only represent the average intelli- 
gence and as pid of the country. Improve the moral tone of 
the whole people and you improve the civil service accordingly. 
As the old English song says: 

How easy it would be to purify the nation 

If every men would but attend to his own reformation! 

The chief reliance of the patent reformers is competitive exami- 
nations. This is supposed to establish a test of intelligence and 
capacity. I believe the rascals in public life who succeed in their 
schemes of plunder are not generally chargeable with ignorance; 
on the contrary, the better educated they are the greater their 
ability to hide the evidences of their guilt. Several years agoa 
West Point graduate—Paymaster Hodge, of the R ar Army— 
stole about $509,009 before his villainy was discovered. I have never 
heard that he lacked a knowledge of arithmetic, but that in fact 
he knew the science so well that he was able for a long time to 
make figures lie. When McCartney embezzled thirty or forty 
thousand dollars of Government money it was not thought he 
did not know how to do sums in proportion; on the contrary, I 
doubt not he would have made, but for his moral delinquency, a 
capital professor of mathematics in Harvard or Vanderbilt uni- 
versities. 

Prof. John W. Webster, of Harvard, who was hanged many 

years ago for assassinating a man because he asked him to pay a 
debt, was the finest scholar in that E Pluribus Unum University. 
All the bank presidents and cashiers now in the penitentiaries and 
all who have b2en pardoned out by the Presidents of the United 
States during the past ten years were good scholars and many.of 
them college graduates. 

And here I will take occasion to answer the absurd opposition 
to Senators and Representatives recommending public officers for 
appointment, by saying that they know the character of the men 
in their own States and districts far better than the President does 
or can. In the exuberance of their insolence some of these civil- 
service cranks have proposed to prohibit by law, making it a penal 
offense in members of Congress giving the appointing power the 
benefit of their knowledge of a man’s character at their own homes. 

If I knew one of two 1 to be unworthy and incompe- 
tent and another to be well qualified and worthy, it is not only 
no crime but a duty for me to speak out. I know it puts a re- 
sponsibility upon me, but I never shirk a responsibility, and I do 
not want any law passed to help me shirk a responsibility. I 
claim no rights over appointments other than that the will of the 
Republican voters of my State shall be respected; but I know 
more about the men of Tennessee than the President or any mem- 
ber of his Cabinet does or can, and they are entitled to my opinion 
of them—if they want it. 

The theory of our Government makes of public officers the peo- 
ple’s agents, and it is intended that theyshall be the choice of the 
people, whéther appointed or elective. The people are as much 
entitled to have a revenue collector of their own choice as a mayor, 
although one is elective and the other appointed. The praep 
is the same, though the mode of selection is different. The offices 
all belong to the people, from the highest to the lowest, and the 
appointing power is but a trust to be executed according to their 
wil This is my theory of Republican government. 

If I were to 25 a limit upon the discretion of the appointing 
power, it would be, not to create a class from which officeholders 
are to be selected, as by competitive examinations, but to bring 
all the offices nearer to the le. I should require it to consult 
their wishes, to defer to their choice, within the limits of the tri- 
umphant party. I am no such hypocrite as to pretend that I 
would put a Democrat in the custom-house of a Democratic city; 
but I would, so far as possible, compel the selection of the choice 
of the Republican party of that city. This is what the mug- 
wumps call “partisan appointments.” True. Iam in favor of 
partisan . I think they are healthy, especially in a 
city where the opposite party has ion of the municipal and 
State offices. They watch eachother. If one set steals, the other 
tells on them. . 

The only test I desire to apply or see applied in addition is that 
of Jefferson: Is he honest? Is he capable?” Now, strange as it 
may seem, I am of opinion that the last question can not be satis- 
factorily answered unless the has taken part in politics. On 
this subject I quote the words of one who was never himself an 
office seeker, but was one of the greatest men the country has pro- 
duced. I refer to the late Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. He said: 

When you can run a manufactory with all the trained operatives turned 


outand young workmen put in, when you can run commerce with all the 
wise old 3 on one side and the inexperienced clerks on the other 


managing the businees, then you can run this complicated Government of 
the United States by excluding politicians. You ought to exclude poor ones 
as you would exclude poor materials in everyday life; but the Government 
must be conducted by men who stud 22 men who are not ama- 
teurs, but who make it the business of life. 

A knowledge of public wants and acquaintance with the people 
whom he is to serve and the men who are to serve under him are 
absolutely essential to a public officer. Without such knowledge 
he is constantly falling into error and being taken advantage of 
by sharpers. The idea that scholastic education, without experi- 
ence in active political life, will qualify a man to administer pub- 
lic office is a great mistake. A given amount of education is nec- 
essary, but a knowledge of the world is equally necessary. Men 
need a political education as well as they doa business education, 
and they seek their positions in life through an inherent tendency 
as much in one sphere as the other. A man may be a first-class 
accountant and a distinguished astronomer without a particle of 
administrative capacity. He may be able to translate Latin and 
Greek and measure the orbits of siderial systems, and yet be an 
executive agogue, knowing nothing of the wants of society. 

In appointing subordinates such a man is as likely to selecta 
piano pic ket as an honest man. He may be thoroughly 

onest himself and yet have a corrupt set of men around him. 
Men of far less knowledge but greater wisdom than he wouid ad- 
minister the office satisfactorily. If he is to appraise goods for 
ad valorem duties, it is more important he shoul ow the differ- 
ence between grades of dry goods than how to solve the differen- 
tial calculus. 

Did A. T. Stewart select his salesmen by requiring that they 
should take twelve hops on one foot without a break, as was re- 
cently done in the Government Printing Office before an appli- 
cant was considered competent to set type, or did he select them 
by inquiring of them: t is the capital of Siam?” or for their 
knowledge of the goods in their respective departments? A man 
may be a capital judge of linen or cloth and be unable to tell you 
the capital of Siam, or strong on carpets and as ignorant of orthog- 
zaphy as Andrew Jackson. 

uppose the historic characters of the Republic had been sub- 
jecte toanexamination by a board of schoo: ters; what would 
ave become of the country? Patrick Henry had little learning, 
but his eloquence aroused the Old Dominion to resist oppression. 
You can not find an autograph letter of Martha Washington ex- 
tant, because she did not sufficiently mind her ‘‘p’s” and “q's,” yet 
she bears the palm of the first lady of the land and did what Corn- 
wallis with an army could not do—dressed George down occasion- 
ally. Your civil-service reform would have put her out of office, 
I suppose. Andrew Jackson spelled God“ with a small “g” 


and Europe,” U-rope;“ but he was a great general, an incor- 
ruptible judge, and a capable President. He always believed the 
earth was fla 


t instead of round, and insisted that the proper TO- 
nunciation of “development” was ‘‘ devil-ope-ment,” but he had 
great ruling qualities nevertheless. When a treasonable conspir- 
acy threatened a dissolution of our Union in 1832 he 8 sup- 
paa it, while his educated, scholarly, but cowardly successor, 

uchanan, sat in the White House like a bread-and-milk poul- 
tice drawing the rebellion to a head.” 

Neither Jackson nor Lincoln, two of our greatest Presidents, 
could have passed a competitive examination for a thousand-dollar 
clerkship in a Department in Washington, and it is doubtful if 
either of the Presidents who extended the service by Executive 
order could have passed an examination for the higher-grade po- 
sitions to which they extended it. 

How far would President Taylor, who, in his inaugural address, 
said: ‘‘ Weare at peace with all the world and should strive to 
cultivate relations of amity with the rest of mankind,” or Pres- 
ident Johnson, who, in a hin the United States Senate, spoke 
of Charles the Second as having been “led to the block,” or our 
great leader, Abraham Lincoln, have progressed in questions of 
remote geography, such as are asked under these competitive ex- 
aminations? As far perhaps as some of the most distinguished 
officials of Great Britain can go in American geography, most of 
whom do not know whether Philadelphia is on the Mississippi or 
the Great Pedee. Aaron Burr was better educated than most 
public men of his time, but history does not record that the coun- 
try was any better for it. 

Now, by this I do not mean to depreciate the value of an educa- 
tion. I believe in education. Ihave the highest regard for it, 
and desire for its universal diffusion. It is an important aid to 
man, but it does not make him fitforposition. The qualifications 
which do this come from God, let them be in the rough or polished 
as they may be. 

I have seen educated fools and ignorant wise men; learned men 
whose learning was useless for lack of judgment, and unlearned 
men whose character was solid and whose intuitive perception of 
5 . and wrong made them always safe counselors. 

I want a mere copying clerk, I look at his orthography and 
penmanship. If I want a confidential clerk, I add to these quali- 
fications discretion and honor. If I want a collector, I look at his 
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ability to dun; or a salesman, his wide acquaintanceship and 
capacity to sell. I have known capable railroad contractors who 
could barely write their names, and men who used two negatives 
who could plan and build anocean steamer. The greatest soldier 
Great Britain ever had, as well as one of her greatest diplomats 
and statesmen, the Duke of Marlborough, was far more illiterate 
than any distinguished soldier it ever had or than any man who 
was ever prominent in American public life. The most learned 
and scholarly soldier Great Britain ever had was Burgoyne. Ma- 
caulay says the English people greatly preferred reading the re- 
ports of Marlborough’s victories in bad mglish to reports of Bur- 
goyne’s defeats in the most felicitous and ic language. 

veral years ago a mugwump newspaper of New York criti- 
cised an opinion of the ax sere Court of the United States, writ- 
ten by the late Associate 
an ungrammatical sentence. To this it was pertinently answer 
that the country could survive an occasional error of that sort 
from that great jurist, as his opinions were more logical and cor- 
rect interpretations of the Constitution than those of any other 
judge of the court. 

at the Government should do in selecting its agents is pre- 

cisely what every sensible business man does—choose them for 
their special fitness, and thatis not to be ascertained by competitive 
examinations. 

How we find them out is better understood than easily an- 
swered; but we do find them out. They grow, they develop. Of 
course, if we want a judge, we must choose him from among the 
lawyers; but who does not know that the best lawyers often make 
the poorest judges and that lawyers unsuccessful at the bar often 
make excellent judges? It grows out of the character of the 
mind. One is an able advocate who sees but one side of a case 
and wins by earnestness; the other has a judicial mind that 
weighs both sides and gives those who apply unwelcome advice. 
The former will succeed at the bar, the latter will not; but put 
tnem both on the bench, and the latter will establish a reputation 
for impartiality and justice, while the former will take sides in 
the cases before him, The relative fitness of these men would be 
quite as much one of character as of acquirements. The abler 
and more learned lawyer of the two would show to better adyan- 
tage in a competitive examination, but the judicial quality of 
the mind could not be ascertained by it. Nevertheless, a discrim- 
inating judgment discerns it and uses it in exercising the ap- 
pointing power. 

Where peculiar knowledge is required the law ones for it, 
and the appointing officer heeded it under the old system of the 
fathersof the Republic. Before the civil-service law was enacted 
we did not go among lawyers for officers of the Coast Survey, nor 
doctors for work in the Botanical Garden, nor merchants for the 
Signal Service. Examiners in the Patent Office were always re- 
quired to have a knowledge of mechanics. Sometimes the law 
specified a qualification as now, but even where it did not the 
practice always demanded it. The field is wide, and many are 
called, but few are chosen. 

The evidence of official capacity, like professional or business 
capacity, develops by degrees. Some men haye an especial talent 
for office who are indifferent in private pursuits. It is a common 
mistake to sup that success in business or social status is evi- 
dence of official capacity. Itis veryfar from beingso. Menseek 
their own avenues of advancement, and discover their qualifica- 
tions by long experience. Men of ruling instincts take to the 
study of government as naturally as avaricious men resort to ac- 
cumulation. The instinct of accumulation is the lowest one by 
which the human race is governed, and is p by man in 
common with many birds, animals, and insects. 

The jackdaw gratifies this instinct by thieving as some men do, 
and the ant by industry as other men do. e pauper of ten 

ears ago may be the millionaire of to-day, rivaling the ball-beetle 
the character and comparative quantity of his accumulations. 
Then he becomes emulous of social status,” imbued with purse- 
pride, and ambitious of power. He knows but one way to it, 
and that is to buy it. Money is his golden key—his open sesame 
to all distinction. With it he triesto corrupt the sources of power 
and often succeeds. When such men get into politics they make 
a a of it, and are not politicians in any true sense of that 
word. 
Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 

I confess a preference for politicians of the old school, whose 
honorable ambition, like that of Jefferson, Clay, Jackson, Benton, 
and Lincoln, impelled them to seek fame instead of wealth; who 
preferred to serve their country rather than be served by it, and 
were content to come to this capital and live unostentatiously in 
a plain boarding house, to any politician who comes here poor and 

away with full pockets. The country was well served b 
that class of statesmen who did not bai the golden calf; an 
great curse of the present day is the undue prominence giyen 
to wealth, and the temptations to plunder e thereby. 


ustice Samuel F. Miller, as containing 
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When the le of the country preferred honor and integri 

to wealth, they had honor and integrity in their public Reg l 

now that they are enamored of material success and worship at 

the shrine of Mammon, paying court to the rich, no matter how 

dishonestly their money is obtained in private or public life, their 
ublic men try to enrich themselves, and honor and integrity are 
ess highly appreciated. 

Does anybody suppose that the creation of examining boards 
and the catechising of applicants for office is going to cure this 
evil? No! If the civil service be the cancerous growth it is 
described, it indicates impurity of blood through the whole sys- 
tem of the body politic. at these so-called reformers put for- 
ward as a new device is older than the Christian era. Like gun- 

wder, printing, and many so-called inventions, it is stolen from 

ina, and the competitive system may be found there to-day in 
the full fruitage of over two thousand years’ experience. There 
competitive examinations for the civil service have always pre- 
vailed, and it is safe to say it is the most corrupt civil service on 
the face of the earth, From governors and mandarins to taxgath- 
erers the system is one of speculation, oppresion, and fraud: 
Methods of corruption unknown to any other than the competi- 
tive system exist there, and the rich booby often pays a poor 
scholar to pass the examination in his name. 

M. Huc, in his celebrated work upon the Chinese Empire, says: 

The corruption which has spread through i 
in China bas also found its way among bot. „550. 
rules that ought to be observed in the examinations are extremely stringent 
with a view to . any kind of fraud and discover the true merit of the 
candidate, but, by certain methods, a way has been found to neu- 
io ee V 
worse, even the suffrages of the judges are sold to the highest bidder. 

From which it appese that the heathen Chinee, whose smile ig 
so childlike and bland,” understands some other tricks practiced 
with skill in the United States besides “ stacking the cards.” 

Only a few years ago the clerk and brother-in-law of a former 
president of our immaculate Civil Service ission Was proven 
to have received a bribe for giving in advance of the examination 
the questions to be used in the same, and not a word in denuncia- 
tion of the offense did I ever see in one of these pharisaical mug- 
wump reform newspapers. Having vociferously declared in ad- 
vance that the competitive system was the sum of all perfection, 
they felt they could not afford to even publish the facts of this 
corruption as an item of news. And the offending clerk was re- 
tained in his position on the commission until the indignant pro- 
tests of the honest spoilsman who edited the Washington Post com- 
pelled his removal. The historian also informs us that the em- 
ployment of poor graduates to pass for the rich has given rise to 
a separate industry extensively carried on in China, and the men 
wie get their degrees in this fashion are called “crupper bach- 

rs.” 

That we shall have a large crop of “crupper bachelors” in the 
United States if the Chinese system of competitive examination 
is permanently fastened upon us I haveno doubt. Make the civil 
service a permanent one, and the places will be bought by incom- 
8 and after ward sold with the good will at a premium. In 

ina it has made politics a business and degraded literature by 
making it the hired instrument of base men. 

The result of such asystem permanently established here would 
be similar and create a close corporation in the bureaus of every 
Department where the boards of promotion and examination would 
have it in their power to accept or reject at pleasure. We hear 
much of rings in politics. What better method of creating 
them than this, which would place the control of subordinate 
offices in each Department in the hands of a board which might 
constitute itself a ‘‘ring?” How easy for such a board, by cram- 
ming favorites and tripping up those they do not want, to get a 
bureau filled with their own choice to the exclusion of others? 

There are many thousands of Union soldiers scattered over this 
land who have risked their lives for the country; men who entered 
the Army * and are well enough preserved to make perfectly 
capable officers, but who could not stand the test of competitive 
examinations. Iam not willing either that this wrong shall be 
done them or the Government s lose the opportunity of avail- 
ing itself of their services by voting to continue a system that, 
like the tariff on manufactures, must operate in the interest of the 
section where the machinery for making the article is thoroughly 
organized and in o tion. I know my State could not com , 
nor could most of the Western States, with the New England 
States, New York, and Pe lvania in this race any more than 
in manufactures at present. ese States have the advantage of 
large capital and a universal school system established more than 
a half a cent ago, which already gives them more advan 
in the distribution of office than any other section = 
patent invention of civil-service reform is another method of 
throwing a monopoly into their hands, 

One other result of this sort of civil service I will allude to, and 
I have finished. It is that which has shown itself in the repeated 
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revolutions of France, where the Government, whether monarchy, 
republic, or empire, is always a civil-service Government. The 
heads change, but the officeholders renew their devotion with 
alacrity to the ruler in being. They have no desire but to retain 
their places; and the manner in which they respond to a demand 
from the head was illustrated when Louis Napoleon perpetrated 
his coup d'état. He arrested the National Assembly at night, and 
his henchman, the Count de Morny, at once put the machinery of 
the home office at work to notify, by telegraph, all the officeholders 
throughout the 40,000 communes of France that they must give in 
their instant adhesion to the usurper on are of instant al, 
and it was through these functionaries that the people of France 
first learned that their representatives had been arrested and their 
Republic overthrown. No more effective weapon of despotism 
could be invented. 
From the days of Washington to Grant—the best days of the 
ublic—there were no monarchical civil-service laws and reg- 
ulations to thwart a great party and to di 9819 our statute books 
with a proviso transferring from the President his constitutional 


rerogative of appointment to a triumvirate of i msible Civil 
Bevis Commissioners. The American N are slow to anger, 
but the day is not far distant when the advocates of this undemo- 


cratic, unrepublican measure will be relegated to a lasting ob- 
security. The people are beginning to see that the villainous sys- 
tem is only beneficial to the college-bred sons of the rich, to the 
prejudice of the sons of the poor. A À 

I want no aristocracy of officeholders in the United States; but, 
as I have always been, so I expect to remain, a friend of rotation 
in office. 


Civil-Service Laws—Government Printing Office. 
SPEECH 
HON. JAMES G. MAGUIRE, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 11, 1898. 


The House 7 1 Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union and 
paving. under co! eration the bill (H. R.4751) making appropriations for the 

egislative, 5 judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, , and for other purposes— 

Mr. MAGUIRE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Ihave been amazed to hear the strong and ap- 

ently earnest arguments made on the Republican side of this 
aan in favor of repealing or greatly modifying and limiting the 
civil-service laws now in force. Iam not surprised that the Re- 
publicans, their party being incontrol of the Federal Government, 
should be anxious to secure the patronage from which they are 
debarred by the civil-service laws, but I do not see how they can 
at this time, with any thought or regard for political honor, advo- 
cate the repeal or limitation of those laws, in view of this plank in 
their national platform of 1896: 
The civil-service law was placed on the statute books by the Republican 
ty, which has always sustained it, and we renew our repeated declara- 
Hong that it shall be thoroughly and honestly enforced, and extended wher- 
ever practicable. 

Mr. McKinley, in 5 the Republican nomination for 
President of the United States, reiterated and reaffirmed that 
platform promise in the following words: 

The pledge made by the Republican national conyention that our civil- 
service law shall be sustained and thoroughly and honestly enforced, and 
extended wherever practicable, is in keeping with the position of the party 
for the past twenty-four years, and will be faithfully observed. 

Mark you, the last extension of the civil-service law under the 
Democratic Administration, which has been so fiercely denounced 
for that extension in the course of this debate, had been made and 
promulgated before the Republican national platform was adopted 
and before that promise was written by Mr. McKinley. 

LIFE TENURE WRONG. 

I do not myself favor the present civil-service law. I do not 
favor, and can not bring myself to favor, any civil-service system 
which involves life tenure of any office under our Government. 
Tam oppored to the establishmentof an official class in this coun- 
try, and I look with abhorrence upon the rapidly approaching 
possibility of a civil ion list. 

I am opposed to life tenure in any office and opposed to continu- 
ing the civil pension list that we now haye. am opposed, on 
principle and from considerations of expediency as well, not only 
to the life tenure of executive offices, but also to the life tenure of 
judicial offices and to the pensioning of superannuated judges in 
order to get rid of their incumbrance to the public service when 
they haye ceased to be able to perform their functions, Life ten- 


ure of office in the civil service necessarily involves a civil pension 


list. You can not have life tenure, or unlimited tenure during 
good behavior, which is the same thing, without establishing a 
civil pension list to which the superannuated and otherwise in- 
competent civil servants may be transferred when the public good 
requires their removal from office. 
SPOILS SYSTEM CORRUPT AND VICIOUS. 

Yet, while I am utterly e N to all provisions of the law es- 
tablishing life tenure in office, I am strongly opposed to a return 
to the corruptions and iniquities of the spoils system. The spoils 


system is a barrier to political pro . Itsubordinates the great 
principles for which parties should stand to the paro y penal 
interests of political mercenaries. It places partisa: p above 


and against patriotism, and it degrades and corrupts the public 
service. The people of this country do not want a return to it, 
and they will not tolerate its restoration. 

They do not want the entire civil-service list of the nation 
changed every time they decide upon a change of party in the 
administration of the Government, and they do not want to be 
hampered in changing parties by the consideration that such 
change of party in power will involve a general onango of public 
employees in all Departments of the Government, They do not 
want a general discharge of the civil employees of the Government 
every time they are disposed to vote for a change in methods of 
taxation or in the monetary laws of the country. 

A DEMOCRATIC MERIT SYSTEM. 

The people want all public servants to be faithful and com- 
petent, and to that end they desire that applicants be subjected to 
reasonable tests of efficiency before entering the service. They 
want faithful and efficient servants continued in office so long as 
they prove themselves superior in points of fidelity and efficiency, 
but they want no civil servants fastened like parasites on the Na- 
tional Treasury after they have ceased to render faithful and effi- 
cientservicein office. They want a merit system established which 
will test the efficiency of every applicant for public employment for 
the particular line of service in which he seeks employment. 

They want a merit system which will entitle every man and 
woman on the eligible list for any kind of employment to be se- 
lected and given a trial in the order in which he or she shall, as 
determined by the test applied, stand in the order of merit or effi- 
ciency; thus giving tothe people, irrespective of party affiliations, 
absolutely equal opportunities for prefermentin the public service, 
according to merit and fitness, to be detetmined by a general test 
indiscriminately and Hopara Pn ee 

They want a merit system which will protect faithful and effi- 


‘cient public servants from the whims of personal prejudice and 
political bias on the part of their superiors, which will give every 


man or woman discharged from the public service the right to a 
fair and public’ investigation, upon his or her demand, of the 
charges upon which he or she s have been removed, with the 
right to have copies of all charges preferred, with the names of 
accusers and the testimony of witnesses against them and an op- 
portunity to call and examine witnesses on their own behalf and 
to have such testimony certified to a tribunal competent to pr 
them redressif they have been in violation of the law. 
They wart a merit system which will secure the most efficient 
and faithful service to the Government without the slightest in- 
terference with the political rights of Government employees in 
their affiliations or otherwise, outside of the offices in which 
they areemployed. In short, they want a democratic merit sys- 
tem substituted for the present aristocratic and collegiate system. 

Thad the honor to be a member of the committee on platform and 
resolutions of the Democratic national convention of 1896, and 
then approved, as I do now approve, of the plankin that platform 
declari pagon life tenure in the public service. The ede 
of that pl was not that the civil-service laws should be repealed, 
nor that we should return to the spoils system of 5 amore | public 
servants; but that all laws providing for the life tenure of public 
offices should be so amen as to limit the tenure of such offices 
and all offices, to specified terms, or to periods within specified 
terms. That has always been the Democratic idea. 

Thomas Jefferson stood for that idea most uncompromisingly, 
and repeatedly declared that the violation of that provision in the 
constitutional provision for the appointment of judges of the Fed- 
eral courts, including justices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, was a violation of the principles of papuas sovereignty and 
the creation of a dual form of government dangerous at all times 
to the tuity of free institutions and certain at some time to 
be for the subversion of free institutions and the destruction 
of popular government. 

The poe of the Chicago convention, as enunciated in its 
plank declaring against life tenure in public office, is that all em- 
ployees of the Government should be limited in their tenure of 
office to fixed terms; that only the faithful and competent should 
be reappointed, and that no person should be reappointed to office 
after he has reached an age at which, in the course of nature, the 


infirmities of age will be likely to render him incompetent to per- 

form the functions of office; and that the Government should be 

under no obligation a any officer or other employee after the ex- 
offle 


piration of his term o e or employment. 

The Democratic demand thus asserted would be met, and in m 
opinion it ought to be met, by so modifying the present civil- 
service laws as to limit all officers and employees of the Govern- 
ment to fixed terms, the term of each subordinate officer or em- 
ployee to commence from the date of his appointment and to 
continue for some fixed period, not less than six nor more than 
twelve years, and not to be affected by his promotion or reduction 
in the service, nor by any suspension from duty for the purpose 
of reducing the force of employees in his department of the public 
service. 

Such employees of the Government should enter the service 
upon merit absolutely, and their reappointment should be i 
erned by fixed general rules based upon merit and efficiency. e 
terms of the employees commencing at various periods, all being 
considerably longer than any Presidential Administration, and no 
discrimination being allowed in the matter of selecting their suc- 
cessors from the most meritorious eligibles, would practically do 
away altogether with the spoils system and reduce to a harmless 
minimum the evil of partisan infiuence in the appointment and 
removal of public servants. Of course the civil-service rules 
should never be applied to the heads of Departments or other 
principal officers charged with directing the. enforcement of the 
principles and purposes of the Administration in power. 

Such officers should always be appointed by the Administration 
which is responsible for the management and conduct of the De- 
partments. All confidential officers, such as private secretaries, 
and all officers having authority to receive and handle public 
moneys, for the care of which their superiors are responsible to 
the Government, should be appointed by their responsible supe- 
riors. Unskilled employees of the Government whose services 
are in their nature temporary, and whose functions can be per- 
formed without previous training or experience, should not be 
subjected to civil-service examinations, and should be employed 
and discharged according to the demands of the service. 

Such acivil-service system would be democratic and in harmony 
with the principles of popular rade it while securing at once 
the highest possible efficiency in the public service with the least 
possible danger of corruption or oppression, and with no tendency 
to the establishment of an undemocratic official class or a civil pen- 
sion list, either by the direct award of pensions or by the indirect 
method of retaining employees upon the pay rolls of the Govern- 
ment for the purpose of giving them pensions in the names of sal- 
ary and wages, as some of the Departments are now doing. 


A SPOILSMAN’S REBELLION. 


The present quarrel concerning the civil-service laws is a Repub- 
lican quarrel with which the Democratic party can have nothing 
todo. It is not a quarrel upon principle. It is not a quarrel be- 
tween those who desire to uphold the present civil-service law and 
those who desire to repealit. It is not a quarrel between those 
who uphold the life-tenure and other objectionable features of 
the law against those who would limit officeholding to fixed 
terms. It is not a quarrel between those who believe in the 
present unjust methods of appointment to the public service as 
against those who would establish a real merit system. 

It is merely a quarrel between those who believe in fulfilling 
the promise of the Republican party to uphold, and wherever pos- 
sible to extend, the existing civil-service laws on the one side, and 
on the other those who, in violation of party honor, and for the sole 

urpose of getting the small 8 of Democrats out of pub- 
ic service and replacing them with Republican ward and local 
politicians, would make some juggling changes inthelaw. To 
such a proposition neither the Democratic party, as represented 
on this floor, nor individual Democrats can give encouragement, 
aid, or comfort. 7 ws 

The Democratic party is not interested in maintaining the civil- 
service system in its present undemocratic and anti-democratic 
form; but the Republican 3 who desire to change the law 
propose nothing that would tend to make the system more demo- 
cratic or more in keeping with the spirit of American institutions. 
We may therefore well say to the contending factions, ‘‘A plague 
on both your houses,” and let them fight out their unhallowed 
spoilsman’s rebellion, to the ultimate ae not alone of the place 
hunters for whom the proposition to violate the plighted honor of 


the Republican is made, but also to the disgust and aliena- 
tion of all who believe in party honor and in the principles of 
popular sovereignty. : 


THE LAST DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION. 
My p se in 8 7 a this time is not so much to discuss the 
eral c ter of the civil-service law as, in the interest of 
th and common justice to those who are not here to answer, to 
deny and disprove the repeated slanders and unwarranted denun- 
Gatlons heaped upon them in the course of this debate. I deny 
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the statement so frequently made on the floor of this House that 
the late Cleveland Administration trampled upon and violated the 
rights of Republican civil-service employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I deny that that Administration resorted to wholesale 
discharges of such Republican employees in order to fill their 
laces with Democrats or for any other purpose. I have never 
n an enthusiastic admirer of the last so-called Democratic 
Administration. I disagreed with that Administration in many of 
its leading acts, perh¢ps more 3 did the Republicans who 
are now so venomously assailing Mr. Cleveland and all who were 
associated with him in the executive department of the Government 
during his last term. Indeed, so far as present party affiliations 
are concerned, Mr. Cleveland and those who represented his last 
Administration are much more closely allied to the Republican 
party than to the Democratic party as at po constituted. 

They were powerful allies of the Republican party in the last 
campaign, and all who know anything of the history of that cam- 
paign know that but for the strenuous and untiring support di- 
rectly and indirectly given to the Republican party by Mr. Cleve- 
land and the representatives of his Administration the election of 
Mr. McKinley would have been absolutely impossible and the 
Democratic party would now be in control of the executive de- 
partment of this Government. It is because of this condition of 
affairs that Democrats on this floor have hesitated to take up the 
defense of Mr. Cleveland’s Administration, even when the falsity 
of Republican attacks made upon it on this floor have been easily 
canabis of demonstration, 

have myself participated in the feeling that it was no part of 
my function as a Democratic Representative to defend the late 
Administration against the ungrateful slanders and assaults of 
its new-found allies. But debates like the one now in progress 
make history, and no man who has a proper regard for truth and 
justice can be excused for remaining silent whilst statements that 
e knows to be falseare being repeated and reiterated, ad libitum, 
ad nauseam, with the confidence that usually attends the utter- 
ance of established truth. Whatever may be said of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s course as President with respect to other matters, the state- 
ment that he willfully violated any provision of the civil-service 
laws or permitted any violation of those laws is absolutely un- 
true. It is so untrue that the assertion that he did violate or 
willfully permit a violation of those laws amounts to a wanton 
slander of his Administration. 

ad bis entire term President Cleveland was so thoroughly 
fixed in his determination not to permit any partisan violation or 
evasion of the civil-service laws that he disregarded nearly all 
attacks made by Democrats upon Republican officeholders who 
were within the protection of these laws and, in all cases, gave 
the benefit of every reasonable doubt, arising upon charges made 
and investigations had, to the Republican officeholders whose re- 
moval was sought for causes stated and proved. It was only in 
most flagrant cases that ublican civil-service employees were 
removed for cause during the Cleveland Administration. 

Early in his Administration numerous well-supported charges 
of political discrimination practiced by the seventeen Republican 
foremen in the navy-yard at Mare Island, Cal., against Democratic 
employees in that institution came to me and to the other Demo- 
cratic members of the Californiadelegation. The charges involved 
discriminations of various kinds, most conspicuous among which 
was the charge that while employees were taken into the servicein 
regular order, according to the civil-service rules in force, each Re- 
publican foreman, whenever for any reason the force under his 
charge had to be reduced, certified the Democrats for dismissal, 
regardless of any and all considerations other than their political 
opinions. 

This we considered to be offensive partisanship of the worst 
kind, and deserving of summary dismissal. Yet it was with diffi- 
culty that we secured an investigation of the matter, and, upon proof 
that might well have been accepted as conclusive against a ma- 
jority of the foremen, President Cleveland dismissed only one of 
them, whose conduct in that behalf had been notorious and the 
proof against him conclusive. He allowed the others to retain 


their positions to the end of his term, with the simple admonition 
that they must not discriminate against Democrats. 
Indeed, while I believe the Cleveland Administration acted 


throughout in good faith, in an honest and earnest desire to en- 
force and maintain and uphold the civil-service laws in their 
entirety, I believe that in resisting the importunities of Democrats 
for the remoyal of offensive partisan Republicans who were un- 
just to Democrats employed under them Mr. Cleveland leaned 
entirely too much in favor of aggressive and ungrateful Repub- 
lican partisans who abused the powers which he permitted them 
to retain. They abused their powers to the detriment of the 
Democratic party and to the detriment and discredit of the very 
Administration which with ill-directed courage and mistaken 
sacrifice was defending and sustaining them. . 

I am entirely satisfied from my own knowledge, and from infor- 
mation that I have gathered from various sources since this debate 
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commenced, that during the whole period of the last Cleveland 
Administration at least 65 per cent of all the civil employees of 
this Federal Government, outside of the Post-Office Department, 
were Republicans and less than 35 per cent Democrats. All of the 
attacks that have been made upon the Cleveland Administration 
for the removal of Republicans and the appointment of Democrats 
in their places have been vague and general, and little or nothin 
in the way of specification of persons, or particulars, or heads o 
divisions, has been given us by any of the speakers who denounced 
that Administration for partisan violation of the civil-service laws. 
It is difficult to answer such general assaults. 

The attack made upon Public Printer Benedict in this behalf is 
clear, specific, and definite. I make no complaint of indefinite- 
ness in the attack made by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Lanpts] on Mr, Benedict. I shall answer his attack in detail, and 
thank him for having made it so specific. He deserves thanks 
for his frankness and courage in this behalf, albeit his reputation 
for accuracy may suffer for it more than it would if he had fol- 
lowed the example of some of his illustrious fellow-partisans, by 
making his attack so general and indistinct as to be incapable of 

ific answer or disproof. 

Mr. Logan Carlisle, chief clerk to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
has been assailed here as one of the most merciless and unscrupu- 
lous of all of the official headsmen of the Cleveland Administra- 
tion, and he, in vague and general terms, is char, with having 
made a slaughter of neparan civil-service employees anda cor- 
responding stuffing of the rolls with incompetent and unworthy 
Democrats. I have not been able, because of 55 duties, 
to make such an 3 of Mr. Logan Carlisle’s administra- 
tion of the civil-service laws in his ent as I would like to 
have made. The investigation that I have been able to make, 
while very limited, shows that the assault on Mr. Logan Carlisle 
is wholly unjust. 

So far as I can learn, not a single employee in the Treasury 
Department who held his or her position under the civil-service 
laws was removed during the Cleveland Administration except for 
cause fully specified and established in full accordance with those 
laws, and that not a single person was taken into the service of 
the Government in any civil-service position except in accord- 
ance with the civil-service laws. In very few of the divisions 
were there any removals or appointments of officers or employees 
within the civil-service rules. Simply because it happened to be 
convenient, and as an example of his administration, I inquired 
about the division of printing and stationery blanks in the Treas 


ay 5 : 
find that during the whole of Mr. Cleveland’s Administration, 
throughout which Mr. Logan Carlisle held the position of chief 


clerk of the Treasury Department, that division consisted of a 
chief, who was not until near the close of Mr. Cleveland’s Admin- 
istration within the civil-service rules; an assistant chief and 
twenty-six subordinates who were within the civil-service rules, 
and one messenger, who was not at that time within the civil- 
service rules, 

I find that the chief of the bureau and the messenger, not being 
within the civil-service rules at the time, were chan by Mr. 
Carlisle, but that the assistant chief and. the twenty-six subordi- 
nates remained unchanged and undisturbed throughout Mr. 
Cleveland's Administration. Does that look like partisan political 
slaughter of Government employees, in violation of civil-service 
laws? Does that indicate a disposition to trample upon the rights 
of Republicans under those laws in order to fill the Department 
with unworthy and incompetent Democrats? Does not the very 
existence of that condition of affairs in even one division pre- 
sumptively disprove the whole charge, and all the charges made 

inst the Cleveland Administration, so far as the enforcement 
of the rights of Republicans under the civil-service laws in the 
Treasury De entis concerned? I am informed that a num- 
ber of other divisions in the Treasury Department make exactly 
or nearly the same showing. 

In the Patent Office Ihave had opportunity to look into some 
of the divisions. In many of the divisions there were no changes 
whatever made, not even in the chiefs of division. In the issue 
and Gazette division, for ezampie: in which there were 2 25 
five employees, including the chief of division, Mr. J. W. Ba 
son, an ardent Republican and a resident of the district repre- 
sented by the 2 Speaker of this House, no changes Were 
made at all. r. Babson, the Republican chief of division, re- 
tained his place at the head of that division throughout President 
Cleveland's Administration, simply because he was a thoroughly 
competent, experienced, and faithful public servant. No chan 
were made in his division for political or for other causes. 0 
entire examining force in the Patent Office remained unchanged 
during the Cleveland Administration. 

The foreman eae and the foreman of binding, two of 
the most responsible and remunerative positions within the gift 
of the Public Printer, were filled 55 during both of 
Mr. Benedict’s administrations. present Republican chief 
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clerk of the Government Printing Office was retained during both 
of Mr. Benedict’s administrations. Many other Republicans, hold- 
ing lucrative places, were similarly retained, sone ee until May, 


1895, they were not protected by the civil-service laws. In the 
specification division, in which there were thirty-two preferred 
positions, fully half of those preferred positions were held through- 
out that Administration by Republicans. These foremen, clerks, 
and Republican employees holding preferred positions retain 
their places under and by direction of Mr, Benedict, the Public 
Printer whose administration of the Government Printing Office 
has been so viciously and, I feel justified in saying, so maliciously 
and unjustly and untruthfully assailed upon this floor. 

The gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. SuLLoway], in the 
course of his most remarkable speech yesterday, said that— 

Under the merit N be m during Cleveland's last Administration the 
worthy and best were from the service, or their salaries reduced, 
and they obliged to resign, aud their places filled with his strikers. 

In support of that statement he cited certain 2 7 15 made by 
several heads of Departments under the Cleveland Administra- 
tion, showing some 4,500 removals and resignations of Govern- 
ment employees during that Administration; but he presumes too 
much upon the ignorance and stupidity of the members of this 
House and of the people of this country when he tells us that 
these changes were made under the merit system.” 

Nine-tenths of these removals were employees in the unclassified 
service. Most of those removed were Republican politicians who 
had been appointed as spoilsmen under the spoils system.” It 
is quite probable that a majority of their places were filled by the 
appointment of Democratic politicians while the ‘‘ spoils system” 
was still in force so far as their 5 were concerned. Wh 
the gentleman should have cited these sweeping dismissals an 
removals under the ‘‘spoils system” in order to discredit the 
merit m, I am quite unable to see. 

Assuming them to have been unjust and unwise and even unpa- 
triotic, as he so vehemently declares, does he think that proof of 
such injustice, unwisdom, and unpatriotic administration under 
the ‘‘spoils oo is a good argument in favor of returning to 
it? Verily, the Republican spoilsmen, who are advocating the 
violation of the civil-service plank of their national platform, seem 
to have lost all 2g re! for coherent and logical thought. The 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Lanpis], too, has cited certain 
alleged abuses practiced under the ‘‘spoils system” in support of 
his strenuous demand for a return to that system. 

Perhaps it is cruel to insist upon coherency and logic in the 
arguments of avowed spoilsmen. Does not the cry for spoils con- 
note all reasons for it? Their misfortune is simply that they feel 
bound to give reasons for their demands when made upon this 
floor, while the importunate Republican multitude that pursues 
them to the precipice and is driving them over its edge gives no 
reason, but simply howls for spoils. 

The real reasons for their demands are logical enough, but, as 
they are thought to be not quite respectable, our hard-pressed 
friends are driven to puerility of argument. They do not wish 
avowedly to put themselves in a position in which their clamor 
for spoils might be compared to the barn-yard music described by 
the poet, when he said: 


The swine's shrill clarion echoes o'er the plain; . 
Eve's usual serenade around the trough. 


SECTIONAL MALIGNITY RUN MAD. 


The gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. SULLOWAY] and the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. TIDI] vied with each other in 
e, their abhorrence of the toleration of ex-Confederate 
soldiers and their relatives within the fourth degree in the service 
of the United States Government. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. LANDIS] told us that when 
Mr. Cleveland came into office the last time he caused the dis- 
charge of an ex- Union soldier and gave his place to one of Mos- 
by’s guerrillas,” who belonged to Mr. Cleveland’s church. It may 
be that the gentleman has been correctly informed about that 
matter. I have not investigated it and will not investigate it. 
But I place against it the fact that a Republican President (Gen- 
eral Grant) who knew almost as much about the war of the re- 
bellion, and about Mosby’s guerrillas, and about the crime of 
secession, and about the hardships and dangers suffered and braved 
by Union soldiers as either the disti ihoa gentleman from New 

mpshire [Mr. SuLLOWAY] or the distinguished gentleman from 
Indiana pr. LanpIs], over twenty-five 1 ago appointed the 
commander and leader of Mosby's guerrillas— Col. John S. Mosby 
himself —to a commanding and lucrative position in the consular 
service of the United States Government, giving him preference 
in that appointment over hundreds of ex-officers of the Union 


armies, 

Did President Grant give that appointment to Colonel Mosby as 
areward for the latter’s services to the Confederacy during the 
ntleman would have us believe that President Cleve- 
r of a century later, rewarded the ex-guerrilla? No; 


war, as the 
land, aq 
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President Grant, like the brave soldier and sterling patriot that 
he was, blotted from his heart and his memory all feelings of re- 
sentment that were engendered by the war, and recognizing, in 
good faith, the restoration of the Southern people to their political 
rights, regarded Colonel Moty as his fellow-citizen, and dealt 
with him precisely as he would with any other Republican of 
ual capacity who had rendered equal service to his party. 

early thirty-five years ago two brave and chivalrous Southern 
generals faced and fought the Union Armies at Gettysburg. One 
of them, General Pickett, led a hopeless but gallant charge on 
that field, which has made his name synonymous with heroism, 
wherever military glory is admired or respected. The other, Gen- 
eral Longstreet, commanded a Confederate division, which, on 
the same field, slew its thousands of Union soldiers, and shot 
away the leg of Maj. Gen. Daniel E, Sickles, of the Union Army. 

Within ten years after that battle General Longstreet, having 
become a Republican in 8 Was . by a Republican 
President, and confirmed by a Republican Senate, to represent 
this Government as minister plenipotentiary at one of the great 
courts of Europe. 

In that Ho eget aan General Longstreet was preferred over 
General Sickles, an accomplished and experienced diplomat, and 
over hundreds of other capable ex-Union soldiers and officers. 

At this very moment the name of General Longstreet is before 
the Senate for confirmation as Commissioner of Railroads, a high, 
honorable, and lucrative office to which he has been appointed by 
the present Republican President of the United States, and in 
which appointment he has been again preferred over hundreds of 
good and capable ex-Union soldiers and officers. These are con- 
spicuous but by no means isolated cases of the preferment of ex- 

nfederate soldiers and officers who have joined and served the 
Republican party. i: 

In the light of these facts of history, how malignant and unpa- 
triotic seems the demand that the widows and daughters and 
sisters of Democratic Southern soldiers should be hunted out of 
the public service on the ground that they had relatives in the 
Confederate army. 

In face of the Republican preferment of General Longstreet, 
Colonel Mosby, and numerous other Republican ex-Confederate 
soldiers, in the public service for over twenty-five years, how con- 
temptible is the Republican demand that the widow of General 
Pickett be dismissed from a poor little classified clerkship in the 
same service on the ground that her dead husband was a Confed- 
erate soldier thirty-five years ago. c 

I donot believe that these appeals to sectional prejudices against 
the people of the reconstructed States are really ep me by a 
majority of the Republican party. I do not believe that the ma- 
lignant hatred of ex-Confederate soldiers so frequently uttered on 
this floor is shared by any considerable number of the soldiers 
who fought for the Union in that fratricidal war. I am the more 
inclined to this opinion because I have for several years observed 
that generally when a Representative indulges in bitter denuncia- 
tion of ‘‘ex-Confederates,” or otherwise seeks toreopen the wounds 
of the war, he was for some reason cruelly denied the privilege of 
serving the Union in that great conflict. 

I do not believe that Washington, or Lincoln, or Grant, whose 
names have been invoked on this floor by the bearers of the 
“bloody shirt,” would support that standard. I believe that those 
8 Americans, if living, would unite in saying: Take 

own that emblem of the animosities born of the agonies of war. 
It is an emblem of sectionalism, of division, of disunion. Since 
its 13 is merely to perpetuate sectional hatred, take it down 
and raise in its stead the of our common country; the flag 
that makes for unity and fraternity among all our people, in every 
State and county and city and hamlet; the flag to which the sur- 
viving ex-Confederate soldiers are as loyal to-day as are the surviv- 
soldiers of the Union Armies.” 
at is the sentiment of every man who places his country 
above his party. It is the sentiment of every man who is not 
willing to Retest dissension and sectional animosity among the 
people of this country in order to gain a paltry and temporary 
partisan advantage. 
AN INSINCERE CRITICISM. 

It is urged that those who hold positions or employment under 
the extension of the civil-service rules by the last ocratic Ad- 
ministration should not be allowed to remain in the public service 
because they were not required to passa civil-service examination. 

This ground of objection to the civil-service law is not tenable 
and is not sincerely urged. Those to whom protection of the 
civil-service law was extended by President ur and by Presi- 
dent Harrison were notrequired to pass civil-service examinations. 

The Democrats who are protected by Mr. Cleveland's last ex- 
tension of the rules occupy precisely the same position in this 
respect with those protec y the previous extensions of the 
rules under Repub! Presidents. our Republican i 
men ask to have these beneficiaries of former extensions of the 
rules removed from theiremployment? No, Whynot? Because 


they are Republicans. Why do they ask to have the beneficiaries 
of the last extension removed? There can be but one answer. 

It is because a large proportion of them are Democrats. It is 
not likely, therefore, that much aid or comfort will be given to 
the spoilsman’s rebellion on this side of the House. 

THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE—BENEDICT'S ADMINISTRATION. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Lanpis], with bitter inveo- 
tive, with the fury of an avenger, and with startling recklessness 
of assertion, charged Mr. Benedict with wholesale and merciless 
injustice to Republicans and with the most ruthless discrimina- 
tion against veteran Union soldiers and against widows of Union 
soldiers. He asserted that Union soldiers were discharged from 
the Government Printing Office by Mr. Benedict because they 
were Union soldiers; that widows of Union soldiers were dis- 
charged N they were the widows of Union soldiers, 
and that members of the Grand Army of the Republic were dis- 
charged simply because they were members of the Grand Army 
of the Republic. He stated that Mr. Benedict’s secretary had 
made entries in certain memorandum books of the Government 
Printing Office showing that these 8 were dismissed from 
the service of the Government simply because they were Union 
soldiers and widows of Union soldiers and members of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. 

_ He charged that Mr. Benedict had driven practically all Repub- 
lican employees of all classes out of the Public Printing Office and 
filled their places with Democrats, over whom he had extended the 
civil-service rules, and had afterwards violated the civil-service 
rules to the prejudice of Republicans and Union soldiers and the 
widows of Union soldiers in order to keep Republicans out of the 
office and to fill it with Democrats exclusively. These charges 
were taken up by several of his less enterprising Republican par- 
tisans, who, 5 repeated them without making any inves- 
tigation of the records upon which his statements purported to 
have been based. Substantially all that has been said against Mr, 
Benedict rests upon the statements given to the House in the speech 
of the gentleman from Indiana | . LANDIS] and upon a state- 
ment sent by the present Public Printer to the Senate Committee 
on Civil Service orm. 

An answer to the speech of Mr. Lanpis, in so far as he dealt 
with the violation of the legal rights of Republicans and soldiers 
and the widows of soldiers and members of the Grand Army of 
the TE fore in the Government Printing Office, will be an answer 
to all that has been said in the various attacks upon Mr. Benedict 
and upon his administration of that office. I will deal with the 
specific charges made against Mr. Benedict and against his admin- 
istration in detail. Having examined them all and having in- 
vestigated the facts, I desire here to pronounce and declare that 
every charge made against Mr. Benedict for violation of the civil- 
service laws, every charge made against Mr. Benedict for dis- 
crimination against Union soldiers or the widows of Union sol- 
e or members of the Grand Army of the Republic, is absolutely 
untrue. 

Every charge that Mr. Benedict, either before or after the ex- 
tension of the civil-service rules to the Government Printing 
Office, discriminated against competent and faithful Republican 
employees in favor of incompetent and unworthy Democrats is 
absolutely untrue. The charge that by wholesale dismissals he 
removed most of the Republitan employees from the Government 
Printing Office and filled their places with Democrats prior to 
having the office put under civil-service rules is absolutely untrue. 
Mr. Benedict was not a spoilsman even when the office was under 
the spoils system. That he was not a spoilsman is conclusively 
established by the fact that when he went out of office there were 
more Republicans in the Government Printing Office than there 
were Democrats. 

Mr. Benedict was the most efficient and most economical Pub- 
lic Printer that the Government has ever had from the founda- 
tion of the Government Printing Office to the present time. Mr. 
Benedict's administration of the Government Printing Office, in 
both of his terms, was so superior, from every point of view, to 
the administration of any t or present Republican Public 
Printer that I am surpri that any Republican should have 
invited a comparison. 

At the beginning of both of his administrations he found the 
force of employees largely in excess of the requirements of the 
service, ill m. and inefficient. In each case he reduced 
the force about 25 per cent; yet with the reduced force he turned 
out 20 per cent more work and improved the quality of the work. 
He improved the quality of all materials, including paper used, yet 
greatly reduced the cost of materials to the Government. He se- 
cured to the Government the trade discount of from 10 to 40 per 
cent upon all materials purchased, which prior to his first admin- 
istration had never been accounted for. He increased the pay of 
employees who worked for fixed wages and increased the 3 
of piece hands throughout the office to the average amount of $10 
per month for each of such hands. 

In addition to this, thirty days’ leave of absence with pay was 
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granted to each employee for the first time in the history of the 
Service, under his first administration, and has since been con- 
tinued. Yet by his superior business organization and conduct 
of the office he greatly reduced the labor cost of printing and 
binding to the Government. To the infinite convenience and ad- 
yan of the employees, he in his first term established the semi- 
monthly pay day, which is still continued. 
All of these things and vastly more to the credit of Mr. Benedict 
are shown by the reports of the Public Printer to Congress and 
by the published of the foremen of the various divisions 
of the Government Printing Office, to be found in the appendixes 
to the of the Public Printer. 
rt of the Public Printer for 


I hold in my hand a copy of the h 5 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, from which I desire to-read a 
few comparative statements, showing, more definitely than I 
have stated them, some of the reforms instituted by Mr. Benedict. 
On pages 10 and 11 of that report I find the following: 


I take pleasure in stating to that the output of public printing 
for the fiscal year 1886-87 was Co than in its his- 
sed at a cost far below the average 

ata ‘ar below 
was 202 81.72 less than the cost tor the perons year of 1886, and 


‘formed and the payment ofa 
in the history of the office. 
While calling attention to this hat remarkable t, I think it 


a 

gr tostate = it was made — r: 1 — a 
2785 my control, when many desira necessaril 

held in abern stent large — ria being made under 


yyance, and with 
open-market rates. I would add that 


resul plishi 
teriorati f thi of min 
deterioration o a marked ge 


bited in the 


e increased earnings of pi 
nearly — per month for all such hands, show 
was followed by greater conv and facilities to the hands employed, 
enabling them toactually perform more work than the larger force had per- 
formed and with in: compensation to themselves, yet with an actual 
economy to the Government. 


On pages 21 to 24 of the same report, in the report of Mr. H. T. 
Brian, — as now, foreman of printing, I find the following 
statements: 


“During the past year the delayed work has been gradually brought up to 
date, and at the same time the current work has been kept Well in hand. At 
no time during the year has there been a failure to 


nts an 
met without 


promptly filled » * +, ( i $ 
The quality of pa; furnished the office during the pe year has been 
‘ac 


much better than t of former sere there oer ta very marked 
sg ih Meow co in many of the grades + „2. (Page 22.) 4 
t is only just and proper that I should congratulate you on the results 


of the reforms improvements instituted by you in the conduct of the 
office. The many changes in the building made during the year hayo 
added much to comfort and convenience. The sanitary condition has been 
greatly improved. The discipline of the office is almost perfect. The 
of transacting business been much gy aoe and bettered. 
establishment of a supply storeroom, where the miscellaneous supplies 
needed for the office are kept on hand, is amarked improvement over the old 
way of sending out a tion to the contractor for small installments of 


his contract when needed. 

The plan of 9 or dee ng and not printing the re- 
serve on Sac documents unti ready for it, has been 
of vast benefit. and convenience and saving. It 8 a blockade of type; 


y handlin; 


man 
Besides, it relie 
su 
stitution of electrot; for stereo! in many cases has also resulted in 
. — bs į 5 J 


much benefit, y 
The inauguration of semimonthly pay days has given 


to the employees of the office, and has, no doubt, resulted 
to A bling them 


em, by ena to keep out of debtand get the benefits of 
counts by cash pa: ts * + * (Page 23.) 
Many other reforms have been inaugurated, which it is „ 
enumerate. The office was never in as good condi to transact the public 
ess as now, and never in its was out as much work as 
at present. ( 24.) 
On 28, in the report of the foreman of the job room, I find 


the following: 


e iero 


the volume of work in this division has increased 
Pelng 20,000 jackets received and completed from July 1. 


1886, to June 

June 90, 1886. 

leaves of absence, ‘ers, etc., is 66; average for 
ears, 71; decrease in labor per day, $15, or for the year. N 
. have turned out more jackets each day, or 500 

mn during oar. 
in the history of this department for the past ten yı 
i uisitions of the 


1887, as against 13,886 jackets d 
—— — employees on the rolls, estimating the 


the fiscal year ending 


On page 30, in the report of the foreman of the specification 
room, I find the following: 

This division has now an excellent force of workmen, and isin better shape 
for turning out large quantities of work than ever before. The daily a 
of the piece compositors has increased from 5 1886, to $1.10 at the 
present time, and the quality of the work has improved with the increased 


gs. 
On page 30, in the report of the foreman of the press room, I 
find the following: 
The furnishing of better materials in use, such as ink and roller com - 
tion, has added materially to the appearance of the work, and has aided the 


——_ in producing more work and of a better quality. In fact, the work 
been increasing until we have run the number of tokens from 1,100 to 


3,300 day, and number of forms put to press correspon’ ly. We 
have aed off all the old jackets left Sa from the last ey. 
numbering 370, and have shown our ability to keep up with the greatly 
increased work as it is sent to us, and with a reduction of one-fourth the 
force employed fourteen months ago. 

To those who wish fuller information concerning the extent and 
importance of the reforms inau, and carried out by Mr. 
Benedict in his first term I recommend the reading of this entire 


si 

have stated that prior to Mr. Benedict's first term the trade 
discounts on materials and other supplies purchased were never 
accounted for to the Government. Not only did the Government 
lose the trade discounts, amounting to an enormous sum every 
year, but, apparently because of that margin of plunder, large 
quantities of supplies were purchased that were not needed, and 
great waste was practiced to give color of necessity for further 

chases. 


pur 

A single instance of this will suffice. In 1885a Bullock web 
press was condemned as slow and worn out,” was removed from 
the Printing Office and stored in a cellar, where it was twice cov- 
ered with water, through the flooding of the cellar, and was con- 
sonuni badly rusted when Mr. Benedict took charge of the 

ce. In its place anew Bullock web press had been purchased, 
ata cost of $22,000, without any trade discount to the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Benedict had the Bullock press taken from its place 
of concealment in the cellar; had it set up in the office, the rust 
rubbed off, the bearings oiled, and found that it did more and 
better work than the new $22,000 press which had been purchased 
to take its place. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] suggests 
that the condemnation of the prons in question did not occur un- 
der the administration of Mr. Palmer. That is the fact. 

On the subject of this press transaction, I desire to read some 
extracts from the same report of the Public Printer. On page 7 
I find the following statement: $ 

the year and was discarded, and two 


One old press broke down during 

presses heretofore condemned were taken from sto: and reerected in the 

ress room. One of these was a web press. wn out in 1885 on 

he ground that it was “slow and worn out.” Another Bullock web press, 
designated as “a new and modern fast press,” was purchased in place of it, 
at a cost of $22,000. This latter press I found to be singularly deficient in the 
meritsit wassup to possess; in fact, illy designed and badly constructed, 
and totally pted for book work. ə “slow and worn out” Bullock 
was repaired and erected beside it to meet a Lech ym Daea A and the sur- 
prising fact was developed that it does more and better work than the “new 
and modern fast press which displaced it. 


On page 31 I find the following statement in the report of the 
foreman of the press room: 


The Bullock press thrown out by Mr. Rounds has been replaced and a few 
repairs made on it, and it is now running off 100,000 copies per day of octavo 
work of a good gae In fact, it is doing better work than the press which 
was put in b . Rounds to replace it. This press could not be duplicated 
to-day for $15,000. 

BENEDICT’S SECOND ADMINISTRATION. 


So much for Mr. Benedict's first administration. What were 
the conditions existing in May, 1894, when he again assumed the 
duties of Public Printer? Mr. Palmer, the present Public Printer, 
was in charge, holding the same 8 which he now holds. 
He has been reappointed, presumably because the present Adminis- 
tration approves of his former official conduct. 

There were 3,600 employees on the rolls, although there was 
working room for only 2,600. Hundreds had to be constantly 
furloughed in order that the others might have room to work, 
This was not only a direct violation of law, but itinvolved an ex- 
penditure far beyond the amount appropriated for that purpose, 
and threatened a very embarrassing cy. Thelaw (section 
ob — an act providing for the public printing, etc.) provided 

The Public Printer * * * shall not at any time employ in the office 
more hands than the absolute necessities of the public work may require. 

The first duty of Mr. Benedict as Public Printer clearly was 
to reduce the force of employees to the number required by the 
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necessities of the public work, as commanded by law. This was 


a painful auty, but it was imperative and unavoidable. He did 
it firmly, as duty commanded, but with all the gentleness and 
humane consideration for the unfortunate surplus of employees 
that duty would permit. 

Immediately after his appointment he mustered the mighty 
army of employees in the Printing Office, and found that, so far 
from having working room, they had scarcely standing room in 
ee building. As his duty required, he discharged about 1,000 of 

em. 

In making his discharges he gave N other things being 
equal, to those who depended for a living upon their wages in the 
Printing Office over those who had independent means of living. 
The exceptions to these rules were made almost wholly in favor 
of veterans of the Union Army who served in the late war, and 
widows of such veterans. During his first administration he es- 
tablished a rule in favor of yeterans previously unknown in that 
department, namely, that no civilian should be employed on the 
force of watchmen so long as a capable veteran could be found 
for the place, and he continued that rule throughout his last 
3 A re k 

a consequence of this policy, there was a greater proportion 
of veteran Union soldiers employed in the Government Printin 
Office at the close of Mr. Benedict's last term of office than 
ever before been employed there. Yet ignorance in this House 
permits itself to be moved by the malice of unscrupulous men out- 
side to slander and vilify Mr. Benedict as the ruthless and uncom- 
promising enemy of the veteran soldiers and of the widows of 
veterans. 

In reducing his force to the number required by the service and 
limited by the terms of the law, Mr. Benedict, although free from 
the civil-service rules, which were not extended to the Govern- 
ment Printing Office until August, 1895, discharged both Repub- 
licans and Democrats, giving the preference to Democrats amon, 
civilians, but making absolutely no distinction among soldiers an 
soldiers’ widows between Republicans and Democrats. 

It was necessary to make a sweeping reduction in the force, for 
the reasons that I have stated, within a very few days after he 
took charge of the office, and he made the discharges very largely 
upon the records of employees as furnished by the foremen of the 
different divisions of the Printing Office, most of whom were at 
that time Republicans. Within a few weeks, I might quite 
propan say within a very few days, he investigated the records 
of the discharged employees, as well as of those retained in the 
office, more closely, and wherever he found that in making the 
necessary reduction of force he had discharged a competent and 
industrious soldier, whether Republican or Democrat, he restored 
him to his employment. 

I have before me the record of reinstatements of employees in 
one diyision—the specification division—under Mr. Benedict, dur- 
ing the years 1894 and 1895. From this record it appears that the 
following-named soldiers who had been dropped from the rolls 
in making the reductions were reinstated solely upon the ground 
that they were veteran soldiers, namely: 


Byron A. Ford, reinstated July 5, 1894. 
F. B. Wallace, reinstated July 5, 1894. š 
2. P. Evans, reinstated July 7, 18%. 
Charles N. Warren, reinstated rad suite 24, 1894. 
Simeon Johnston, reinstated October 22, 1894. 
E. P. Bo „reinstated March 16, 1895. 
Jacob Persinger, reinstated March 18, 1895. 
Edwin Collar, reinstated July 8, 1595. 
Josephine Simpson, soldier's widow, reinstated December 18, 1894. 


Nearly all of the people thus reinstated by Mr. Benedict before 
the civil-service rules went into effect were Republicans, and Mr. 
Benedict’s record in the specification division in this behalf is but 
a sample of his record in the conduct of the entire office prior to 
the extension of the civil-service rules to it. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Lanpis] in his wild and reck- 
less denunciation of Mr. Benedict’s administration said: 


Mr. Benedict brought with him into the office a private secretary named 
Albert Baker. 


The little defect in that statement is that it is wholly untrue. 
Mr. Benedict did not bring Mr. Baker with him as his private 
secretary or otherwise. Mr. Baker had been for seven years prior 
to that time employed in the Government Printing Office, and was 
merely assigned to duty as clerk in the office of the Public Printer. 
Again he says: 

In one day 735 Republicans were kicked out and as many Democrats were 
put in their places, 

The little defect in that statement is that it is absolutely untrue. 
That a sweeping reduction in the force was made by Mr. Benedict 
immediately upon entering on the duties of his office is true, but 
that reduction was made necessary by the illegal action of his 

redecessor in placing upon the rolls of the Government Printing 
Bie the names of 1,000 employees over and above the number 
that could find room to work in the building. and over and above 


the number authorized by law, and over and above the number 
that could be paid out of the funds appropriated; but a large pro- 
portion of those discharged were Democrats and their places Were 
not filled by Democrats nor otherwise, as stated by the gentleman 
from Indiana. Again, the gentleman from Indiana says: 

On a su uent day 420 discha: were mad 
1 Beet rae 1,800 Republicans N turned 27 eee The nese 
were given to Democrats. 

That statement is untrue. There may have been as many as 
1,800 removals from the Government Printing Office during Mr. 
Benedict’s administration. I have not ascertained the number 
discharged; but, as I have said before, the number included a con- 
siderable percentage of the very small percentage of Democrats 
employed in the office at the close of Mr. Palmer's administration. 
Indeed, the Democratic contingent employed in the Printing Office 
at the close of Mr. Palmer’s administration was made up almost 
entirely of Democrats appointed by Mr. Palmer after the election 
of Mr. Cleveland in 1892. Those Democratic employees were put 
upon the rolls of the Government Printing Office by Mr. Palmer 
under circumstances which did not recommend them to his Dem- 
ocratic successor. 

There is no more instructive example of the viciousness of the 
spoils system in all the sree a the civil service of the United 
States than the conduct of Mr. Palmer between the date of the 
election of Mr. Cleveland as President of the United States, in 
November, 1892, and the 7th of May, 1894, when Mr. Benedict 
became Public Printer. During that period, with the Govern- 
ment Printing Office already overcrowded with employees, Mr. 
Palmer made 1,179 appointments, placing a majority of this num- 
ber of superfluous employees on the pay rolls of the United States 
Government at the request of pass: opponents. 

He appointed hundreds of these employees at a time when it 
was impossible to give work to hundreds of those already on the 
rolls, and at a time when hundreds of those already in the employ 
of the Government in that department were walking the streets, 
on furloughs, because there was not working room for more than 
three-fourths of the force in the Government Printing Office. It 
has been said that as the furloughed employees did not draw pay 
while on furlough the Government was not injured by this course, 
but the furloughed employees did draw pay from the Govern- 
ment for holidays and for two and one-half days in each month 
for leave of absence with pay, earned under the existing laws. 

Of course Mr. Benedict, as a Democrat, all other things being 
equal, was disposed to give preference to Democrats in making 
reductions in the force employed, but he felt in no wise bound nor 
inclined to give preference to Democrats appointed by his Repub- 
lican predecessor under such circumstances. Hence it was that 
among those discharged in order to reduce the force a large pro- 
portion were Democrats. The force was reduced to about 2,600 
and the places of 1,000 of the discharged n were never 
filled, unless it may be said that they were filled when, upon the 
completion of an addition to the working space in the Printing 
Office, the force was increased to 2, 800. 

Assuming, then, that the information of the gentleman frora 
Indiana [Mr. Lanpis] that Mr. Benedict removed 1,800 employees 
during his term as Public Printer is correct, it follows that 1, 800 of 
Mr. Palmer's employees in the office were continued in employment 
during Mr. Benedict's entire term; for when Mr. Palmer went out 
of office there were upward of 3,600 employees in the office. Of 
the 1,800 discharged the places of 800 were never filled; of the 1,000 
who were discharged and their places filled, a considerable propor- 
tion of those discharged were Democrats and a very considerable 
proportion of the places were filled by reinstatement of discharged 
employees, and a large proportion of those reinstated were Repub- 
licans. What, then, was the political complexion of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office? When thecivil-service rules were extended 
to that office a large majority of those employed there had been ap- 

ointed under Republican auspices—in fact, a considerable major- 
ity of those in the office were Republicans at that time, 


SOME “LUCKY HITS." 


In the course of his speech, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
LANDIS] produced a memorandum book, kept by Mr. Albert Baker 
as clerk under the Public Printer during Mr. Benedict's adminis- 
tration, and read from that, and from two other similar books 
kept by Mr. Baker, certain memoranda which he told the House 
were rit a reasons for the discharge of employees by Mr. Baker 
and Mr. Benedict. Some of the memoranda read by the gentle- 
man did undoubtedly represent reasons for the discharge of per- 
sons named. For example, after some of the names the word 
“drunk” occurs, and after some of the names memoranda of dis- 
creditable transactions on thepartoftheemployeesoccur. In such 
cases the memoranda undoubtedly advised the Public Printer con- 
cerning the characters of the employees to whom it referred and 
aided him in selecting among the employees those whose services 
could best be spared. 

The propriety of dragging such harmless memoranda, made for 
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the advice of the Public Printer alone, from the vaults of the 
Government Printing Office and publishing them in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD as permanent and public brands of disgrace 
upon the unfortunate discharged employees is a question of taste 
and propriety that must forever rest with the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Lanpis] and the present Public Printer, by whom 
the records were given to the public. I have upon my desk here 
the three volumes containing the memoranda to which the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. LANDIS] referred in the course of his 
speech. I have 12 over them carefully. I find that the gentle- 
man has selected some thirty-one names among many hundreds 
in these volumes, and I find that he has selected every name after 
which there was any memoranda that could be, by distortion or 

rversion, used in this debate to discredit the former Public 
Prin ter. 

Yet I find upon examination that even that portion of the record 
published by the gentleman from Indiana in the course of his 
speech bears upon its face evidence that it can not properly be 
construed to the meaning given it by the gentleman from Indi- 
ana. I find that the gentleman from Indiana in eleyen of the 
cases stated by him has suppressed a part of the memoranda made 
by Mr. Baker after the names to which he referred and in con- 
nection with the memoranda to which he called attention of the 
House for the purpose of condemning Mr. Benedict. The memo- 
randa that was suppressed shows that Mr. Benedict was extremely 
liberal in his treatment of old soldiers who were dismissed from 
the Public Printing Office, even where the cause of dismissal was 
bitter offensive 8 For example, the gentleman read 
the name of W. R. Burgess, compositor, discharged June 13, 
1894. Trimmer. Joined the Old Dominion Republican Club.“ 

He read that memorandum for the p of showing the bit- 
ter partisanship of the Public Printer and for the purpose of win- 
ning the applause of the Republican place hunters, but it would 
have spotted: both of his purposes to have read the remainder of the 
memorandum, which is: sc rere June 17, 1895.” He read 
also the name of Richard M. Calhoun, watchman, discharged 
June 13,1894, Active and offensive in politics.” But he failed to 
read the eo eee of the same memorandum: “‘ Reinstated 
July 22, 1896.” He read: “Mamie E. Fisher, discharged July 14, 
1894, All her folks are solid Republicans.” How he came to make 
the mistake I do not know, unless he was reading from a pur- 
ported transcript made by some other person whose handwriting 
was not familiar to him, for in the record the memorandum, very 
plainly written, is: ‘‘All her folks are rabid Republicans,” 

He also read: John Green, jr., discharged June 1, 1894. Bitter 
Republican.” In all fairness to this House he should haye read 
the remainder of the memorandum: ‘‘ Reinstated March 23, 1895.” 
He also read: James C. Toy, on messenger, dischar; 8 
tember 17, 1894. Not willing. Causes trouble. G. A. R.“ By 
stopping at that point he elicited the enthusiastic applause of cer- 
tain Republicans whose patriotism consists always in hatred of 
Democrats and in eagerness to fasten upon them some charge of 
prejudice against veteran Union soldiers. They greeted his read- 
ing of this memorandum with cries of “Ah!” He read the caba- 
listic letters with an intonation and expression that reminded me 
most forcibly of the renowned detective called Foxy Quiller. 

in the suggestive manner of his reading of the memorandum I 
imagined I could hear the creaking voice of that renowned sleuth- 
hound crying, Ah, ha! says Foxy Quiller, always suspect the 
meaning of the letters G. A. R.“ when written by a Democrat.” 
He preserved the popularity of that memorandum on the Repub- 
lican side by suppressing the remainder of it, namely: Rein- 
stated September 15, 1896. Helper.” 

Iam not prepared to say why he omitted these words, but it 
does seem to me that, even at the expense of sacrificing some of 
the Republican applause and of dampening some of the Repub- 
lican enthusiasm, he should have the frankness to read the 
whole of the memorandum or none of it. 

He read: ‘‘John W. Usilton, discharged April 1, 1895. ta- 
tor; charges P. P. dishonest and tyrant.” But he did not read the 
remainder of the memorandum, showing that Mr. Usilton had 
been previously discharged and reinstated. He read: Bertie K. 
Peters, folder, discharged April 3, 1895. Charged to Texas.” But 
he did not read the remainder of the memorandum: ‘‘ Reappointed 
June 17, 1895.“ He read: George P. Silence, laborer, discharged 
March 13, 1895. Anti-Democratic.” That was a good place to 
stop, considering the purposes of the gentleman from Indiana, but 
in common frankness, even though it might have militated against 
his purposes, he should have read the remainder of the memoran- 
dum: ‘‘Reappointed December 2, 1895.” 

He read: George McCutcheon, discharged April 3, 1895. Vet- 
eran and vindictive.” That is Mr. Lanpis’s construction of the 
memorandum, but itis not the memorandum as it is written in 
the book. The memorandum is, Veteran (Pa. )—vindictive parti- 
san,” a memorandum very different in meaning and a a 
none of the suggestion of animosity toward the veterans involv: 
in the form ry Sa and substituted for the language of the mem- 
orandum itself by the gentleman from Indiana, 


He read: “M B. Dunbar, feeder, discharged April 18, 1895; 
boarding house; father discharged before when I was here,” but 
he did not deem it necessary to read the remainder of the memo- 
randum: ‘‘ Reinstated January 26, 1896.” 

He read: ‘‘Alice Daly, discharged June 9, 1894. Not needed; 
daughter in Department; soldier’s widow.” In the memorandum 
as it appears in the book the words are Not needy.” . 

Upon concluding the reading, or more properly misreading, of 
this memorandum, the gentleman from Indiana burst into a flood 
of superheated eloquence, crying out in the agony of his soul: 


Soldier's widow! Hurled from public place because she was the widow of 


a soldier. It remained for a hyena, preparing a great Government 


Bureau fora baptism of civil-service reform, to cast aspersion and brand 
with condemnation those whom honest men, brave men, and generous men 
the world over regard as the sainted legion of this Republic. 

The statement that Alice Daly was discharged from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office because she was a soldier’s widow is not 
only absolutely unwarranted by anything appearing in the book, 
but is shown by m examination of the record to absolutely 
untrue, and without a shadow of foundation to justify such an 
inference. The memorandum was made up by Mr. Baker, in 
accordance with the instructions given him by the Public Printer, 
to show who the lady was; what her circumstances were; what, 
if any, relatives belonging to her immediate family were em- 
ployed in the same or in other departments of the Government 
service, 

In selecting those whom the imperative demands of the law and 
the interests of the Government required to be discharged in or- 
der to reduce the force to the requirements of the service, he pre- 
ferred to discharge a woman who was not needy and who hada 
3 in another Department of the public service, drawing 
a salary from the Government, rather than to discharge an equall 
ae and equally deserving woman who was needy, who donenda 

or the support of herself and perhaps of dependent relatives upon 
the wages which she received in the Government Printing Office 
and who had no daughter or other relative in any Department of 
the Government service. 

The gentleman from Indiana may not have understood this and 
he may have frankly given us the benefit of his honest judgment 
when he said that in his opinion, from an examination of this 
memorandum and an examination of the three books to which he 
referred, he made the deduction and fully believed that Alice 
Daly was discharged from the Government Printing Office be- 
cause she was a soldier's widow. If indeed that was his judg- 
ment he must be acquitted of any motive of injustice to Mr. Bene- 
dict in making the statement on the floor, and of any motive to 
deceive ex-Union soldiers by the publication of that statement in 
his speech; but if that be his honest judgment from the memo- 
randum and from an examination of the books to which he has re- 
ferred, his mental sagacity will never interfere with his soul’s sal- 
vation, for he must then bo admitted to come clearly within the 
well-known exception made by the churchmen to the rule that 
those who do not embrace and retain the true faith can not enter 
the kingdom of heaven. 

The gentleman from Indiana amused the House and encouraged 
his fellow-partisans by reading the following memorandum: 

John F. Atkinson, discharged July 1, 1894. N. G.; lives in Indiana. 


He seemed to think that Mr. Atkinson was discharged because 
he lived in Indiana, and not because of Se that might be 
indicated by the letters “N. G.“ Probably for the purpose of 
strengthening his rhetoric, he made the statement that when Mr. 
Atkinson was ane ne i “he was instructing three tyros in the 
3 art appointed by Mr. Benedict. one of them hailing from 

eorgia, and another from Louisiana, and the third from Texas.” 

My information is that no printer was appointed by Mr. Bene- 
dict in the division in which Mr. Atkinson was serving Byes to 
July 1, 1894, and that no ponte was eyer appointed by Mr. Ben- 
edict who was not a member of a regularly organized 88 
ical union, at least as expert in the printer’s art as was Mr. At- 
kinson, and probably less disposed to impose upon the credulity 
of Representatives in SEE Bay 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Will my friend allow mé right there 

Mr. MAGUIRE. My time is very short, and I have much yet 
to say, but I will be pleased to hear the question of the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. I want to knowif the gentleman does not 
think that a card from a printers’ union is better evidence of com- 
petency than a civil-service examination? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. No man can become a member of a regular 
3 union without being a practical printer; his examination 

or admission to the union consists of practical tests of his skill in 
the art of printing; his card is evidence of all that, and is, in my 
opinion, as satisfactory evidence of his capacity as the certificate 
of any civil-service board. 

The gentleman from Indigna will confer a favor upon the great 
body of printers who belong to the graphical unions if he will 
give the names of the three tyros in the printer's art appointed by 

Benedict who were being instructed by Mr. Atkinson prior 
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to July 1, 1894. Upon authority which I believe to be absolutel 
reliable I am authorized to say that the statement is untrue, an: 
that the gentleman from Indiana has been imposed upon and 
grossly deceived by his informant. 

The gentleman tells us that Mary E. Gorman was 1 
from the Printing Office because she was a plutocrat, and that 
she was regarded as a plutocrat because, as shown by the memo- 
randum following her name, she was represented as owning two 
houses and having money at interest. It is quite true that, in re- 
ducing the force of employees at the Printing Office, under the 
imperative necessity imposed by the law and by the outrageous 
condition in which he found the office, Mr. Benedict did consider 
the fact that Mary Gorman owned two houses and had money at 
interest, in determining whether she or some equally worthy 
woman who had no means of support other than her wages as an 
employee in the Printing Office should be.discharged, and that he 
did give preference to an equally worthy but more needy woman 
in reducing the force. 

Of course, the gentleman from Indiana would have discharged 
che needy woman as unworthy of consideration, and would have 
retained in her stead the woman who owned houses and had 
money at interest. It is quite probable that no woman would 
have stood any chance of preferment over Mary Gorman in the 

ntleman’s estimation unless she owned more houses than Mary 

rman owned and had more money at interest. 


THE CHARITY THEORY—“ HE NEEDED THE PLACE.” 


The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON], interrupting the 
gentleman from Indiana, r from one of these books an entry 
stating that B. P. Entriken had resigned June 30, 1894. The 

entleman from Iowa pronounced the statement that Mr. Entriken 
resigned to be false, but I venture to say that Mr. Entriken’s 
resignation was duly filed in the office of the Public Printer. 

I say that without investigation, because I can imagine no 
sible reason for making the entry unless Mr. Entriken had in fact 
filed his resignation. The call for his resignation was, at that 
time, a mere courtesy to Which Mr. Entriken was not 1 y en- 
titled. The Public Printer then had absolute power to discharge 
whomsoever he would without giving any reason for so doing. 
The civil-service rules were not at that time in force in the Print- 
ing Office, and it is quite immaterial whether Mr. Entriken sey- 
ered his connection with the office by resignation or by discharge. 
In either case his removal amounted to a discharge, because the 

call for his resignation was equivalent to a notice of dismissal. 

But I call attention to the statement of the gentleman from 
Iowa, in this behalf, for quite another purpose. In discussing 
this case the gentleman from Iowa said: 

This man was appointed Mr. Palmer on my recommendation and pro- 
moted until he got $1,400. wife died, lea young children on his 
hands, and he came to me when I wason my I wrote an ap to 
the Government Printer and tried to save him. He had been ord to re- 
sign. Itold him not to leave his place until he was driven out. Senator 
GEAR, at m uest, went personally to see the Government Printer and 
was insulted and told to “mind his own business.“ 

Iam bound to assume, since the gentleman from Iowa states it 
to be a fact, that when Senator GEAR attempted to interfere with 
his management of the force of the Government Printing Office, 
and attempted to dictate to him concerning the appointment of 
employees to serve the Government under him in that depart- 
ment, and attempted to insist upon the retention or reappoint- 
ment of an employee, not upon any consideration of the interests 
of the public service, not because the employee was ski or 
efficient or industrious or faithful, but because the employee was 
a friend of a Representative in Congress and was in circumstances 
entitling him to the charitable consideration of generous- minded 
people, who had probably told the Public Printer, in accordance 
with the advice given him by “his influence,” that he would “not 
leave his place until he was driven out,” that he—Mr. Benedict— 
told Senator GEAR to mind his own business.” 

Of course, I do not approve of the rudeness of that repl 
seems to me that, under those circumstances, Mr. 
entirely justified in urg ana considerately making that sugges- 
tion to the Senator, and that his courage in pro the inter- 
ests of the United States Government against the interference and 
domination of members of the ie freee department of the Gov- 
ernment was highly commendable. It seems to me that if the 
executive officers of the Government generally had, from the be- 
ginning, resented such interference on the part of Senators and 

resentatives, the spoils s would never have become so 
odious or so iniquitous as it did become under Congressional domi- 
nation. As I have said, I do not approve of the rudeness imputed 
to Mr. Benedict in his reply to Senator Gzar. I speak now only 
of the pene which he took in that interview. 
| Mr. edict took the position that the Government Printing 
| Office was a Government workshop, the primary purpose of which 
was not to give help to the needy, nor to give pensions under the 
name of wages to those whom Co en and Senators might 


but it 
ict was 


recommend for charitable consideration, but to employ those who 


would best serve the Government, giving the preference to the 
needy only where all other considerations were equal, but never 
lacing employees upon the pay rolls of the Government simply 
Fi use they needed the wages that such enrollment would secure 
It was to establish the position asserted by Mr. Benedict in that 
interview and to overthrow the position and theory for which 
Senator GEAR stood in that interview with the Public Printer 
that the civil-service laws were passed. In this connection, as 
illustrative of the fallacy of the position taken by the gentleman 
from Iowa in Mr. Entriken’s case, I desire to read a brief passage 
from the report of the ial committee on retrenchment, of 
which Senator JOSEPH R. WLEY was chairman, in the Forty- 
seventh Congress. I read from Senate Report No. 576 of the first 

session of that Congress: $ 
It has come to be a wid 


vo said that five-sixths of the appli- 
the Treasury, based their demands 
not on merit, or fi or character, but on their poverty or incapacity 
OES 5 — 6 of 5 — 8 follows the 
rywhere an man posi has 

fluence to exert or a place to fill. ae > peer] 

In the debate on the Pendleton civil-service bill, Senator Beck 
summarized the evil of the theory of the public service repre- 
„ by the position taken by the gentleman from Iowa as fol- 

OWS: 


Secre gressi 
obliged to take people they do not want; that they have to supp 


ly 
H one ore the com- 
mit and said he was obliged to keep seventeen persons 


in his Department whom he did not want, when one man would do the work 
better than the seventeen. And still such persons are kept for political pur- 

It does seem to me that it would have been more in keeping with 
the real duty of the Secretary mentioned by Senator Beck to the 
Government of the United States to refuse, even to rudely refuse, 
the dictation of members of the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment, and, though I think such curtness unnecessary, to tell such 
Representatives to mind their own business,” rather than to 
appoint and to keep upon the rolls of his Department, drawing 
pay from the Government without rendering service therefor, 
seventeen persons whom he did not want, when one man would 
have been able to do the work better than the seventeen. 

I do not say that Mr. Entriken was not a thoroughly competent 
man. I do not say that he would not have rendered service 
equivalent to his compensation if employed. I am not advised as 
to his capacity or fitness or industry, but I do say that the Public 
Printer in the exercise of the power conferred upon him to choose 
employees to serve the Government in his department had dis- 
charged him, and that his reinstatement was sought opon poet 
wholly apart from his fitness and merit. Ido say that the posi- 
tion taken by the Public Printerin refusing the reinstatement 
was based upon the true theory of the public service, and that the 
position taken by those who insisted that Mr. Entriken should be 
restored to the pay rolls of the Government because of the mat- 
ters stated by the E from Iowa in his speech was falla- 
cious and untenable. 

UNJUST ATTACK ON MR. BAKER. 

So much for the assaults made upon Public Printer Benedict, 
The record of his public service is and will ever be a complete 
and invincible defense inst all partisan assaults. The gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. DIS], in the course of his denuncia- 
tion of Mr. Benedict’s administration of the Government Print- 
ing Office, made an attack Mr. Albert Baker, a clerk in that 
office under Mr. Benedict, which, in my opinion, was utterly and 
absolutely unwarranted and inexcusable. He called him a 
“hyena” and an “official headsman ” in charge of decapitations 
in the Printing Office, and held him up to ridicule and scorn as a 
malignant enemy of Republicans in general and of veteran sol- 
diers and soldiers’ widows in particular. 

Mr. Baker was not an official headsman. He wasnot in ch 
of political decapitations in the Printing Office; he had nothing to 
do with removals or appointments; he had nothing to do with the 
recommendation or suggestion of removals or appointments, 
He was assigned to duty as a clerk in Mr. Benedict's office, to do 
what he was told to do by his superior; to keep such records as 
he was told to keep. He had neither power nor ‘responsibility 
beyond this. Mr. Benedict was responsible for all removals and 
appointments, and when he sought advice concerning removals he 
sought it from the heads of the different divisions of the Printi 
Office, and not from the clerks, whose duty began and ended wit 
keeping such records and doing such clerical work as he directed. 

Immediately after the assault upon Mr. Baker was made by the 
gentleman from ‘Indiana, and knowing that the statement made 
on this floor concerning him, if allowed to pass unchallenged, might 
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be unjustly used to the prejudice of his standing and rights in the 
service of the Government, I wrote him, asking for a statement of 
his version of the matters referred to by the gentleman from 
Indiana, and, in particular, for a full statement of the facts con- 
cerning his connection with the dismissal of employees from the 
Government Printing Office. f 8 

On Saturday last I received a letter from Mr. Baker, in which, 
in a straightforward, manly way, he shows the absolute injustice 
of the attack made upon him. e letter is as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 8, 1598. 
DEARS IR: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 7th instant, in which you request the facts in connection with certain 
statements and deductions made in a s; by Mr. LANDIS, of Indiana, 
from records kept by me during Mr. Benedict's administration of the Gov- 
ernment Printing ce, and I reply as follows: 

Upon Mr. Benedict assyming the duties of Public Printer in May, 1894, he 
designated me to act as secretary, which position I held until the close of his 
administration. My services in the Printing Office were continuous from 
Spell. eed to 8 uly n wi antah time dees sonar alc from the aboye- 
named office to a position © Treasu: epartmen 

Mr. LANDIS, in eg course of his Press Bog states that Mr. Benedict brought 
me with him; that upon Mr. Palmer's taking charge of the office I was 
promptly kicked out; that the Civil Service Commission procured my rein- 
statement for the purpose of transfer to the Treasury Department, where I 
had a brother who was chief of a division. The facts are that Mr. Benedict 
did not bring me with him; that I served three and one-half months under 
the present administration of the Printing Office; that the records do not 
show that I was discharged and reinstated for the purpose of transfer; that 
the Civil Service Commission did not procure my transfer to the Treasur 

ment, and I never hada brother chief of division in that Department. 

duties as secretary did not require me to make d ges or recom- 

mendations for discharges, and I deny that part of Mr. LANDIS’S speech 

wherein he refers to my being the official headsman and making d es. 

I will go further: If he can substantiate his statement in a single instance, I 

will relieve his distress over the fact of my now occupying a position in the 
classified service by promptly resigning. 

In regard to the ks kept by me, one of which was produced by Mr. 
LAx DIS. I will state that they contain the names of every person employed 
in the Government Printing Office at the time they were made up. e 
deaths, resignations, discharges, and reinstatements were entered in them 
from time to time as the reports of the same came on my desk. They are in 
no sense my personal record, and are only private in so far as the Public 
Printer — to k them. I made very few memorandums in these 
books, principally. in reference to other pa: on file in the office. Every 
notation placed therein of “soldier,” “soldier's widow,” or “G. A. R.“ was 
there not as an indication of a reason for the discharge, but for the benefit 
of the person opposite whose name placed, and these notations were 
the Public Printer subsequently when making reinstatements. 

Of the names read by Mr. LANDIS, which were gleaned from the three 
books, I recall fifteen of these persons were reinstated by Mr. Benedict, 
aon toen being soldiers“ and soldiers“ widows.” Iam at loss to under- 

ow this-fact could have escaped Mr. LANDIS when looking over the 


books, as my rule was to record the reinstatement on the same line with the 


Mr. Benedict, when he took of the office,deemed the force of 
loyees in excess of the demands of the service, and made reductions. In 
making dismissals in the divisions in which women were employed I know 
that it was his desire to retain, all things being egusi the nee oy woes oad 
to dismiss those who were best fitted and able to relinquish th go 
It would seem that humane action would require that the Public Printer 
keep the woman who had no means of support other than her position in the 
office and d the woman whose husband was a lawyer and engaged 
tice, or the woman who was li with her husband and he 
able to ape her, or the woman who was well to do and worked simply as 


a matter of choice and not of 3 
In conclusion, I wish to gay that I have endeavored to give you a correct 
and im statement. 


Iam, with respect, very truly, yours, 

Hon. James G. MAGUIRE, 

House of Representatives. 

After receiving the letter from Mr. Baker which I have just 
read, [ called upon the present Public Printer for the three books 
to which the gentleman from Indiana 2 LAND IS] referred and 
from which he quoted in the course of his speech. The Public 
Printer very courteously and 3 sent the books to me, and 
I have them before me. I have carefully examined the three 
books and all the entries contained in them. I have gone through 
them thoroughly, and I say now that the gentleman Indiana 
made a most unwarranted use of them. 

They do not in the least tend to show any discrimination what- 
ever against old soldiers or soldiers’ widows by Mr. Benedict as 
Public Printer. On the contrary, an examination of the books 
shows conclusively that Mr. Benedict discriminated in favor of 
the old soldiers, regardless of their political affiliations, and these 
very books show that violent Republican partisans who were dis- 
charged by Mr. Benedict in reducing the force in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office were reinsta by Mr. Benedict because 
they were veteran soldiers, and in spite of the fact that they were 
bitter and vindictive Republican partisans. 

The records of the Government Printing Office will show that 
when Mr. Benedict went out of office the last time there was a 
greater gai of Union soldiers and soldiers’ widows em- 

oyed in the Government Printing Office than there had ever 

before under any previous administration. 
ADMINISTRATIONS OF BENEDICT AND PALMER COMPARED. 

It has been stated here that Mr. Benedict stuffed the Public 

Printing Office with Democrats after the election of Mr. McKinley 


ALBERT BAKER. 


as President of the United States. That statement is so untrue 


that it would seem to be taking a canting advan of the foolish 
charge to give Mr. Benedict the benefit of disproving it. 

The office was at that time under civil-service rules, and no 
TE ETTE were made exceptin accordance with those rules, 
A few additional appointments were made necessary by the meet- 
ing of Congress in December, 1896, and those few additional ap- 
pointees were taken from the eligible lists of the Civil Service 
Commission, without the slightest political favor or political con- 
sideration. Such reckless, unwarranted, and unfounded partisan 
misstatements as have been made upon this floor concerning Mr. 
Benedict and concerning his administration of the Government 
Printing Office would be discreditable in stump speeches when 
used to arouse temporary and transient prejudice or to secure 
momentary and transient advantages. They are worse than dis- 
creditable when solemnly entered upon the records of Congress as 
matters of history. 

In view of the record made by Mr. Palmer, the present Repub- 
lican Public Printer, in appointing 1,179 employees in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office between the time of the election of Mr. Cleve- 
land as President in November, 1892, and the 7th day of May, 
1894, when Mr. Benedict took charge of the office, and in view of 
the fact that five-sixths of the employees eie by this Repub- 
lican Public Printer after the election of the Democratic Presi- 
dent were not only superfluous and unnecessary to the service, but 
were appointed in violation of the express limitations of law, it 
does seem tome that Republican Representatives on this floor 
should have been a little more modest and careful than they have 
been in their criticisms of the comparatively model conduct of the 
office by Mr. Benedict, and in inviting comparison of the decency 
and discretion practiced by him in dealing with the office after 
the election of a Republican President, with the spoils saturnalia, 
under Mr. Palmer, after the election of President Cleveland in 


Our Republican friends have invited comparison between the 
first year of Mr. Benedict's administration of the Public Printing 
Office, commencing May 7, 1894, with the first year of Mr. Palmer’s 

istration of the office, from May 1, 1889, to May 11, 1890. 
The records show that in the first year of his administration Mr. 
Benedict discharged some fourteen hundred employees; they show 
also that he replaced less than one-fourth of those discharged, and 
that three-fourths of his discharges were necessarily made for the 
purpose of reducing the force to the number limited by law and 
required by the service. 
hat is the record of Mr. Palmer's first year, commencing May 
11, 1889? He found the office with a competent, skillful, indus- 
trious, and ample force of employees—as many as the workin, 
space would conveniently accommodate—yet he discharged 903 o 
ose employees, 712 by direct dismissals and 191 by enforced resig- 
nations. He appointed during that year 1,311 new employees, in- 
oneng the already ample force by 408 employees to satisfy the 
demands of the spoils system. 

As I have already stated, when Mr. Benedict for the second 
time assumed control of the Government Printing Office in May, 
1894, he found the office in a condition of chaos; he found upward 
of 3,600 emperors on the rolls, with working space for only 2,600; 
the force demoralized by compulsory furloughs and other jug- 
glery by which hundreds of employees were constantly kept upon 
the streets idle,in order that the remainder of the vastly excessive 
army might have room to work. He reduced the force more than 
25 per cent, and so reorganized it and improved the business meth- 
ods of the office that with this vastly diminished force he again 
greatly increased the quantity and the quality of the work turned 
out by the Printing Office, and y diminished the cost of 
public printing to the Government, 

He did not effect his economies by reducing the wages of labor, 
but all along the line he increased wages, and in the composing 
rooms he established the wage scale of the International Typograph- 
ical Union, a reform that had always previously been deemed — — 
practicable, if not impossible. 

He increased the wages of laborers, feeders, and folders, a policy 


which was ae e reversed by his Republican successor, who 
has already reduced the of the laborers just as Republican 


economy is being practiced in the navy-yards and mints by reduc- 
ing the wages of the most poorly paid employees. In connection 
with this statement of the reforms inaugurated in the Printin 
Office under Mr. Benedict’s second administration, I desire to 
from his last annual report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896, 
the following statement: 

The increase in th t of a office during th 
fiscal year was meh tn: pes of 5 5 the * ine 
book A AEE piste eal Guar Printing Eoo ths 7 e 
more than was used the year ‘and 634 tons more than was ever be- 
the 2281 —— of as — —— = 


The bi 
bindery consumed 490 tons of binder's board, 6,102 pieces of book cloth, 
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4,300 dozen sheepskins, besides other leather; bound and delivered 1,255.454 
octavo and quarto volumes in cloth and leather, not including blank books 
and ledgers, and brought up the reserve — Congress nearly complete 
to the Fifty-fourth Congress, a gain of 92,520 books in this much-delayed work. 
There were printed and delivered 6,461,063 bound and unbound pamphlets 
and speeches, and of the House and Senate bills, resolutions, and amendments 
11,175,105 copies were printed and delivered, being 5,463,255 copies in excess of 
the number printed and delivered at the previous long session of Congress, 
All this increase of work was met promptly and to the satisfaction of the 


public service. 
As an evidence of the growth of the public 22 it is of interest to 
r, and number of employees with 


compare last year’s use of paper, cost of la 
the year 1887, the office during both of these ears being under my a 


In 1887 there was paper used to the amount of 2,718 tons, at a cost of $1, 
315.22 in labor. Last year there was consumed 5,457 tons of paper, and the 
labor cost was 82.67, 27.43. The daily average number of 5 of the 
office during 1887 was 2,005; in 1895 the average number was 2.828. The cost 
of labor last year was increased fully $75,000 over the cost of 1887 by reason of 
a higher scale of wages being paid in several divisions of work and because of 
additional labor incident to the many improvements. 

Notwithstanding this addition to labor expenses, a com m of the re- 
sults of 1887 and 189 shows that while the uge of paper has increased 101 per 
cent during the ten years, the increase in the cost of labor has been but 44.8 
per cent, and the increase in the number of em plese but 35 per cent. 

The cost of labor in the office last year was Fest .66 less, and the average 
number of employees was 553 less, than in 1804, while the consumption of 
paper was 634 tons more than during that year. 


COMPARATIVE TREATMENT OF EX-UNION SOLDIERS, 

The veteran soldiers have not been and can not be deceived by 
the slanders uttered against Mr. Benedict, ostensibly in vindica- 
tion of their rights. They knew Mr. Benedict as a better friend 
than any of his pretentious but hypocritical pg dear predeces- 
sors had been. They recognized and esteemed him as a man who 
respected soldiers as soldiers, regardless of their political opinions 
or affiliations. 

In 1895, after the civil-service rules had been extended to the 
Government Printing Office and after the time at which it has 
been here alleged that Mr. Benedict discriminated against veteran 
soldiers and soldiers’ widows, the Union Veteran Legion and the 
Union Veterans’ Union, at their national encampments, adopted 
resolutions thanking him for his fairness to and liberal treatment 
of veterans. Other veteran organizations, both before and after 
that time, adopted similar resolutions. In the face of all this men 
who were not soldiers during the war, Republican politicians, who 
have no respect or regard whatever for a soldier as a soldier, but 
only asa Supporter of Republican tickets, stand up here and de- 
nounce Mr. Benedict as an enemy of the veteran soldiers. 

These slanderers pretend to love the veteran soldiers, and, in a 


certain sense, they do. 
As victims love them; 


As the sea dog dotes 
M2 arg the sweet fry 
t 'round him floats. 


No man is a true friend of the veteran soldiers who does not 
recognize their right to vote according to their convictions of pa- 
triotic duty. Surely they have earned that right, but it has never 
been recognized or respected by the Republican Indeed 
the Republican pariy has of late years treated old soldiers as if 
they were chattels of that party, purchased by the pension laws 
to serve that party at the rate of $142,000,000 per year. 

If an old soldier, drawn by his conviction of patriotic duty, 
takes a stand for Democratic principles, he is at once treated by 
‘Republican politicians as if he were a sngiete slave, dishonestly 
escaping from the service of the party that the pension 
laws. He is plainly told that he has no right to desert the pariy 
that has so handsomely provided for his class; if not for himself, 
at the public expense. he be in the public service, he is almost 
certain, under a ublican Administration, to be either dismissed 
or degraded in rank. The fact that he was a brave soldier is of 
no importance compared with the unpardonable offense of being 
ungrateful to the Republican pr 

I have before me the records of this kind of mistreatment of 
brave and honorable soldiers by Republican officials solely be- 
cause of the political convictions of the soldiers. I will cite two 
or three sample cases and ask my Republican friends how they 
can reconcile their pretense of friendship for the old soldiers with 
2 treatment of old soldiers who do not happen to be Repub- 

cans, 

Daniel V. Fenton, a 5 competent printer, vouched for 
as such by the foreman of his division, was a gallant Union soldier 
during the late war. He served for three years and nine months 
in the Army, nine months in the Third Maryland Infantry, receiv- 
ing when dischar, a certificate signed by Adjutant Sandwall, 
of that regiment, in which the following passage occurs: 

He proved himself a gallant soldier, not only in the ordinary duties of 
camp life, but by bravery displayed in various engagements. His behavior 


and moral deportment were such as to win for him the entire confidence of 
his superiors. 


Upon being discharged from that regiment he enlisted on Sep- 
tember 21, 1863, in Company E of the Twelfth United States 
Infantry for the term of three 8 He was discharged at the 
end of his term of enlistment, September 21, 1866, with the fol- 
lowing certificate of character, signed by Bvt. Lieut. Col. P. W. 
Stanhope: 

This man is a gallant soldier. 


On the back of his discharge is the record of fifteen battles in 
which Mr. Fenton ticipated, including the Wilderness, Spott- 
sylvania, Cold Harbor, and Petersburg. 

This list of battles is certified by Lieutenant-Colonel Stanhope; 
and in his own handwriting the lieutenant-colonel added the fol- 
lowing words: 


Conducting himself in a most gallant manner in all of them. 


This gallant soldier was employed in the Government Printing 
Office from 1878 to January, 1890, when he was discharged by Mr. 
Palmer, then, as now, the Public Printer. No reason was given 
for discharging Mr. Fenton except that he was a Democrat, and 
he was told that he would not be reinstated unless his reinstate- 
ment was requested by the member of Congress from the Elmira 
(N. Y.) district. The then member of Congress from that district, 
Mr. Flood, refused to recommend Fenton's reinstatement, and a 
whole department of the Grand Army of the Republic was unable 
to secure his reinstatement. 

His right to consideration as an old soldier was spurned, and 
as he was not a Republican, he could secure no consideration 
whatever from the administration then in power. It was nota 
question of choosing between Republican and Democratic veter- 
ans, for then, as now, there were thousands of civilians in the 
same department of the public service who were, as they now are, 
given preference over Democratic soldiers. It is stated, as a 
matter of common knowledge in the Printing Office, that Mr. 
Fenton was not only discharged summarily and removed from 
his employment in the specification division of the Printing Of- 
fice, but was insulted by the Republican subforeman, to whom 
he applied for some consideration at the hands of the Govern- 
ment. 

Among the other and numerous records of this kind, I find 
that of S. N. Benerman, who was not a Democrat, but had the 
misfortune to have been appointed by Mr. Benedict and given a 
preferred position, on his merits as a workman and his record as 
asoldier, He was a veteran, who had served all through the war 
and had an honorable record as a soldier, and was honored and 
esteemed by his comrades generally. He had been employed in 
the Government Printing ce from 1877 to 1882, and again from 
1886 to 1889, when he was discharged by Mr. Palmer, the Public 
Printer. He wasafterwards appointed by Mr. Ketchum, a Demo- 
crat, in charge of the printing division of the Census Bureau, 
and by reason of his conspicuous skill and fidelity he was finally 
promoted to the $2,000 per annum grade and was afterwards trans- 
ferred to the Labor Bureau. 

No question as to his competency or fidelity in the public sery- 
ice was ever raised, but he was not sufficiently enthusiastic for 
Republican political domination to be entitled to any considera- 
tion at the hands of the friends of the old soldier who dominate 
that party. ` 

These examples must suffice for the present. I am not aski 
for justice to the Democratic soldiers who have been mistrea 
by the Republican party because of their political principles and 
opinions, but simply illustrating the treatment given to Demo- 
crats and nonpartisan soldiers under Republican Administrations 
as showing that while the Republican party is loud in its pre- 
tenses of friendship for the old soldier, it really has no respect 
whatever for the old soldier as a soldier and treats him with com- 
mon decency only when he mig nde the Republican party and 
solely because he supports the Republican party. 


REPUBLICANS MORE THAN FAIRLY TREATED. 


Much stress has been laid upon a statement in writing recently 
made by the present Public Printer to the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service, to the effect that when 
Mr. Benedict retired from office there were employed in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office 2,466 Democrats and only 512 Repub- 
licans. I do not know where the Public Printer obtained the 
information upon which he based that written statement. Among 
other things, he stated that in the ification division there were 
158 Democrats and only 46 Republicans. The foreman of that 
division, Mr. E. W. Oyster, a fair and honorable man and skillful 
printer, a model disciplinarian and successful manager of his de- 
partment, an old soldier, too, by the way, with a long and honora- 

le record as a Union veteran, dismi from public service by 
the present Public Printer because he was not a ublican, testi- 
fied before the same Senate committeeconcerning this matter, and 
of his own knowledge stated that at the time designated in Mr. 
Palmer’s statement there were more Republicans than Democrats 
employed in this specification division. 

. Oyster’s testimony was based upon four years’ acquaintance 
with the men. He states that there were at that time 198 persons 
employed in that division, of whom 127 had been employed under 
Mr. Palmer’s former inistration, and were continued in the 
service throughout Mr. Benedict’s administration; that there were 
only 25 persona reinstated and appointen by Mr. Benedict before 
the civil-service rules were extended to the office, and 56 after the 


extension of the rules to the office. He swears that all persons 
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employed under the civil-service rules were appointed indiscrimi- 
nately according to their standing on the eligible list. Of these 
198 employees, he states that 88 are known and avowed Repub- 
licans; that 63 are known Democrats; that the political opinions 
and affiliations of 47 who came in under civil-service rules are 
unknown, but that the majority ef them are believed to be Re- 
publicans. hye 

He also states that of the force employed at that time in the 
specification division, 29 were ex-Union soldiers, all but 2 of 
whom were employed almost constantly by Mr. Benedict. 

He further states that at that time there was a greater number 
of ex-Union soldiers employed in that division than ever before. 
He states that on May 1, 1893, under Mr. Palmer's administration, 
there were 164 employees in the division, of whom 134 were Re- 
publicans and 80 were Democrats; only 22 of the employees were 
ex-Union soldiers. 

He further states that on May 8, 1894, the last day of Mr. 
Palmer’s former administration, there were in that division 187 
employees, of whom 135 were Republicans and 52 Democrats, and 
that at that time there were but 24 ex-Union soldiers employed in 
the division. If the present Public Printer was as grossly deceived 
in regard to the politics of the employees of the other divisions of 
the En Printing Office as he seems to have been con- 
cerning those in the ification division, and I have no doubt 
that he was, then no reliance whatever can be placed on his state- 
ment in regard to this matter. : 

In his testimony before the Senate committee which I have men- 
tioned Mr. Oyster, through a misapprehension of certain ques- 
tions propounded to him sbi inte these matters, made certain 
statements that have been referred to as showing unjust partisan 
action on the part of Mr. Benedict. 

These answers given by Mr. Oyster were erroneous, the error 
being caused by his misapprehension of the questions. It is but 
fair to him and to Mr. Benedict to say that within ten days after 
giving his testimony, upon obtaining a printed copy of it, he saw 
the error into which he had fallen and immediately wrote a letter 

to Senator PRITCHARD, chairman of the committee, fully explain- 
ing the matter and stating the exact facts. The letter to Senator 


PRITCHARD is as follows: 
7 GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, 
SPECIFICATION DIVISION, 
Washington, D. C., July 22, 1897. 


DEAR SIR: During my examination on July 13 before your committee 
(see pages 366 and 367 of printed testimony) the following question was pro- 
pounded to me and answered as follows: 

“The CHAIRMAN. I will ask you if it is not a fact that after Mr. Benedict 
had made these wholesale discharges and stocked the office with men of his 
party, then the civil-service rules were applied to the Government Printing 

ce 


“Mr. OYSTER. Well, it is a fact that a very large number of discharges had 
been made before the application of the civil service, and a considerable 
number of appointments. There were not nearly so many appointments, of 
course as ae were discharges, because the force had been reduced proba- 

or 800.“ 

1 have no desire to change the above answer, but wish to add that the rec- 
ords of 5 vision show that out of 188 regular employees on 
August 1. the date of the ap lication of the civil-service system to the 
Government Printing Office, not less than 80 per cent of them were employed 
in the office on May 7, 1804, when Public Printer Benedict took charge. 

I think the regular force was about equally divided, politically, at the time 
of application of civil-service rules. Twenty-nine of the thirty-five tempo- 
rary com tors—‘‘extras"—employed in my division at that time had had 
large experience in the office, and were selected by me, by permission of the 
Public Printer, for that reason only. Many of them had m dischar, by 
Mr. Benedict, and several of them by Me: Palmer. In my judgment, two- 
thirds of the thirty-five were Republican voters, or in sympathy with that 
party. These extra compositors were dropped from the rolls of the office by 
order of Acting Public Printer Waterbury on Anss 17, e 

The following questions were also propounded to me (see page 367) and 
answered as follows: 

“The CHAIRMAN. The discharges that 8 of as having been made 
= ome e were made prior to the cl: cation of that office, were 

ey no 

Mr, OYSTER. Not all of them; a portion of them. I think I can probably 
give about the number. There were 93, I think. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Out of a total of how many? 

“Mr. OYSTER. Out of a total of 131 there were between 90 and 92. The 16 
civil-service people were dropped TWA) 2 

These questions were evidently misunderstood or misapprehended by me 
when put, or I should not have made answers as I did th records to the 
contrary before me at the time. I therefore r fully request that I be 
permitted under the oath heretofore taken to © answer as follows: 

From May 8, 1894, to September 27, 1894, the beginning of Public Printer 
Benedict's merit system in my division, there were 89 employees discharged, 
about 50 of them property iaraa to a legitimate reduction of force. A 
large majority of the 89, aes y more than three-fourths, were Republicans. 

rom September 27, 189t, to August 1, 1895, the date of application of the 
civil-service rules to the office, 86 more were discharged, not more than 2 for 
political reasons, and 29 of them for the reason that they were below the 
standard as workmen. In my judgment more than three-fourths of the 36 
were Democrats. After the application of the civil-service system 6 em- 
ployees who came into the office under the old system and 16 of those who 
camo in throngh the Civil Service Commission were discharged, dropped, or 
refused absolute eee poe Nineteen of the 22 were discharged use 
they were below the standard as workmen, and 3 for other reasons, but nota 
single one of them for political reasons, to the best ot . andbelief 

respectfully request that the Tregoi sistemen be as a part 
of my testimony as additional and correc e questions re- 
ferred to. 

Respectfully, 


Hon. J. C. PRITCHARD, 
United States Senator, 


Chairman Committee on Ctvil Service and Retrenchment. 


d answers to 


E. W. OYSTER. 


i e . 2 


These are the records of the last so-called Democratic National 
Administration and of the management of the Government Print- 
ing Office by Mr. Benedict (who, I am pleased to say, was a real 
Democrat) in the matter of executing the civil-service laws. 

Whatever may have been the shortcomings of the Cleveland 
Administration in other respects, concerning which Republi 
rather than Democrats, should defend it, that Administration di 
faithfully and zealously and honestly enforce and uphold the 
civil-service laws. 


Cuban Independence. 


SPEECH 


HON. A. M. DOCKERY, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 19, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 6449) making appropriations for 
the diplomatic and consular service for the year ending June 30, 1899— 


Mr. DOCKERY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The time for debate being so limited, I am com- 
pelled to avail myself of the courtesy of the House, just extended, to 
invite attention to the exact nature of the issue pending and upon 
oe far, the votes of Representatives haye been cast along 
party lines. 

The proposition offered by my able colleague, Judge DE AR- 
MOND, proposes simply to recognize the belligerent rights of the 
patriots of Cuba, 

It would seem, Mr. Chairman, that this question is national in 
character, and should not be involved in the meshes of party poli- 
tics. The F of the belligerency of the Cubans would be 
in harmony with the aspirations of the people, and with the tradi- 
tional policies of the Republic since its birth, I believe in robust 
partisanship, and yet I am more firmly attached to rugged patriot- 
ism. The chief corner stones of the Republic are the great cardinal 
tenets of equality before the law and the sovereignty of the people. 
These doctrines we have inherited through great tribulations. 

During the closing years of the nineteenth century they achieved 
their first triumphs in modern times, and for more than a century, 
under all Administrations of the Government, our foreign policy 
has been in harmony with them. It seems, therefore, that allthe 
people, regardless of pe affiliations, should be in accord upon 
this great question, involving a declaration of our attitude to- 
ward a race now struggling to establish a republican form of 
government, ding a contest such as that which has been 
W. in Cuba for now more than three years, partisanship should 
be silent in the presence of patriotism. 


ACTION OF CONGRESS IN 1896. 


Until the assembling of the present Congress this has been the 
attitude of the representatives of the American people on both 
sides of this Chamber. By reference to the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD it appears that the action of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in the Fifty-fourth Congress on a proposition more 
extensive in its scope than the one now pending was substantially 
unanimous. Americanism was then rampant. Democrats, Re- 
publicans, and Populists were alike enthusiastic in supporting a 

roposition that not only accorded to the Cubans all the rights of 

Uigerents, but also tendered the friendly offices of the Govern- 
ment to secure the recognition of their independence. 

I quote the exact lan of the concurrent resolution then 
agreed to by the Senate and House of Representatives: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring therein), 
That in the opinion of Con a condition of public war exists between the 
Government of Spain and the government proclaimed, and for some ti 
maintained by force of arms, by the people of Cuba; and that the United 
States of America should maintain a strict neutrality between the contend- 
ing powers, according to each all the rights of belligerents in the ports and 
territory of the United States; 

Resolved further, That the friendly offices of the United States should be 
offered by the President to the Spanish Government for the recognition of 
the independence of Cuba. 

Mr. Chairman, this concurrent resolution was passed by the 
Senate on the 28th of February, 1896, by the decisive vote of 64 to 
6—8 Democrats and 3 Republicans constituting the entire oppo- 
sition in that body. The Senate concurrent resolution was agreed 
to by the House of Representatives on the 6th of April, 1896, by 
the splendid vote of 247 yeas to 27 nays—17 Republicans and 10 
Democrats voting in the negative. 

It is thus obvious, Mr. Chairman, that in so far as our relations 
with Cuba are involved, we have heretofore been practically a 
unit in declaring an American foreign policy. 

When the concurrent resolution was pending before the House 
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on April 4, 1896, I submitted my own views, which have been fully 
vindicated by the events of the last two years, as follows: 


Mr. S8 r, to the student of history it is not a matter of surprise that 
the people of Cuba should now be engaged in a struggle for independence. 
A little more than one hundred years ago our fathers declared the great fun- 
damental doctrines, that governments derive their powers from the consent 
of the governed, and that before the law all men stand upon the plane of ab- 
solute equality. These cardinal tenets of republican institutions were not 
now recall, in or reco by any government of the 
They were born on this continent and 2 into strength and power 
here, their c par being the descendants of the rugged pioneers who set- 
tled the New World. Around these doctrines their tions 
twined and clustered. T 


drous struggle which resulted in American independence. The doctrines of 

freedom an 

‘overnments 

substituted 

It should 

be the occasion for criticism that the popia of 
ons, 


the 


£ Cuba 
which justifies the United Statesin according to the Cuban patriots belliger- 
ent rights. To the untutored la; „ however, seeking only to know the 
truth and to deal justly, it would seem that the warfare now devastating 
that island rises far above the level of mere guerrilla strife. If not, Mr. 
Speaker, why is it that the armies of Spain, so repeatedly reenforced by vet- 
eran battalions, have thus far been unable to repress the 88 of Cuba in 
their efforts to achieve national independence? e spirit of erican free- 
dom seems to have been wafted to Cuba across the Gulf of Mexico, and I bid 
the Cubans godspeed in their efforts to establish a free and independent 


nation. 
Mr. Speaker, possibly the situation may not be unvexed with doubt; but if 
doubts there be, I resolve them here and now in favor of the struggling 


patriots of Cuba, and cast my vote in favor of the Senate resolutions. 


Mr. Chairman, the honorable gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Hirt], chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, was at tha 
time one of the ablest and most conspicuous champions, not only 
of the recognition of belligerency, but also of Federal intervention 
to secure the independence of Cuba. He argued both propositions 
with consummate ability, and supported his position by citing the 
precedents established by Presidents Madison, Monroe, and Grant. 

FEDERAL INTERVENTION. 

Referring to the war which the 8. Government waged 
with its colonies on this continent in South America and Mexico 
at the beginning of this century, he said that our Government 
then “tendered its good offices and friendly counsels to Spain, 
urging upon Spain the recognition of the independence of the 
colonies. That was done, bear in mind those of you who think 
we are going too fast in this“ and mark you, Mr. Chairman, this 
was nearly two years ago—‘‘and that there is danger of our being 
called jingces, by the most courteous and prudent of our Presi- 
dents, Mr. Madison.” 

Continuing, Mr. Chairman, the learned gentleman from Ilinois 


That is in the early history, and is a precedent of t authority made 

by the man who, 3 other, may be called father of the Con- 

- stitution; and the of State who carried it out was Mr. Monroe, 

whose name is synonymous throughout the world with the wisest and noblest 
feature of the foreign policy of the Republic. 

Cautious and courteous as the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs is at all times, he further fortified his statement 
* the following citation from the message of President Monroe 
of November 14, 1820: 

To promote that result Lace rey name oy friendly counsels with other 
powers including Spain herself, been the uniform policy of this Govern- 
ment. 


Nearly fourscore years have passed since the foreign policy of 


the Republic was thus announced by Madison and Monroe. 
President Madison is properl ed the father of the Constitu- 
tion. The name of President Monroe is truly associated, as the 


distinguished chairman of Foreign Affairs remarked, with one 
feature of our foreign policy that will perpetuate his memory for 
all coming time. y colleague [Mr. CLARK] in recent debate 
quoted an excerpt from the message of President Monroe of De- 
cember, 1823, which was the formulation of the celebrated Monroe 
déctrine, In this connection he paid its author a beautiful and 
well-chosen tribute in the following language: 


When he penned that fateful ph, Monroe little dreamed that he 
was laying hold of a ty, but such is the truth of history. We 


are very much disposed to underrate Mi „but to our Spanish-American 
neighbors he is, next to W; m, the t Am e neglect him, 
but they delight to build monuments to memory His utterance became 
of our creed political. We have forced it into the code of international 

W. 


Sir, let us catch the inspiration which animated Monroe in his 
celebrated message, in which he took the initiative step that will 
ultimately dedicate every foot of soil on the Western Continent 
to freedom and the equal rights of men. Of course this great 
work can not be accomplished in a day or ina generation. But 
it will go forward, and we must deal with conditions as they pre- 
sent themselves. The present is an opportune moment to inter- 
vene by the recognition of belligerency and thus assist the 
Cubans to establish a free and independent nation. 


But, Mr. Chairman, I have somewhat digressed from the line of 
my argument in pausing for a moment to pay a tribute to two of 
America’s most illustrious Presidents. I may add, however, that 
the most recent precedent in support of intervention was made by 
President Grant during the time the Cubans were w g their 
tirst war with Spain for independence. from 1868 to 1878. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hrrr] referred with great 
effect to thefact that at that time ident Grant made a propo- 
sition to Spain that she should recognize the independence of 
Cuba.” Commenting upon that proposition, he continued: 
Those of you who care to read it at length will find the dis- 
cussion in the instructions by Mr. Fish and the dispatches of 
Minister Sickles at Madrid. It is the very case we have in point. 
That was an insurrection or rebellion in Cuba not half so exten- 
sive as the-present, and it was near the beginning. Then the good 
offices of the United States were offered to bring the war to a 
close on the basis of Cuben-independence, Spain to be paid an 
indemnity which the United States should guarantee.” 

The friendly offices of our Government were not then accepted 
by Spain, the Spanish Government insisting that the Cubans must 
first disband their armed forces, and that subsequently a vote 
might be taken by the people of Cuba on the question of independ- 
ence. The Cubans, of course, declined this proposition, knowing 
the treacherous nature of the Spaniards. 


ADVANTAGES OF BELLIGERENT RIGHTS. 
Let us now 3 to consider very briefly the advantages that 


will come to the Cubans as a result of the recognition of belliger- 
ent rights. Ido not know that I can state these advantages as 
forcefully as they were expressed by the gentleman from Ilinois 


[Mr. Hirt] in his speech of April 3, 1896, and I therefore beg to 
quote his exact language, inasmuch as long service in connection 
with foreign affairs has brought to him a wealth of knowledge 
not 8 by others Who have not had diplomatic service. 
Replying to a question of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HENDER- 
son], Mr. Hirt said: ; 

The effect of recognizing belli bans first, 
give Seon a flag anda — the a rs gh ont erode Nerk Harbor sh 
afternoon belonging to the Cuban insurgents, 1 flag, sh 
would be liable to be treated as a pirate, and all on might be 
as criminals, as violators of law, as enemies of mankind. On 
be rents will have a „with the same status as that of any other 
conntry and a vessel flying that flag can go into New York Harbor right 
alongside of a Spanish te. But, as we stand now, if they go in there 
this afternoon, the Spanish minister would be at the State Department im- 
mediately, asking to have them seized and treated as pirates. 

Continued the gentleman from Illinois, as his voice rang out in 
this Chamber in patriotic defiance— 
that that high-handed, blood f Secre- 
tary Ur Btatoohenty menig ago, —.— a ae bo egy ned seth ts be 
bearing its independent colors entered our pork, the miuister claiming that 
they were pirates and demanding that they be treated as such. 

Sir,the gentleman from Illinois two years ago did not stand upon 
this floor as the advocate of a policy of delay. He did not then 
interpose points of order against a proposition similar to the one 
offered by my eminent colleague, Judge DE ARMOND, recognizing 
Cuban belligerency. Indeed, he was then foremost in the contest 
which sought to pae the Cuban patriots at least upon an equal 
war footing with the merciless Spaniards. Recognizing then the 
great 3 to the Cubans by a recognition of their belliger- 
ency, he urged upon the House the adoption of the resolution with 
eloquence and logic mmy in this Chamber. 
ing upon the resolution then pending, he further said: 

Pronounce that c word "belligerency,” reco; those as the bellig- 
erents who are truly belligerents, who are carrying on war, and you at once 
give them that advantage and that status among nations in our ports. The 
word “belligerency” exactly defines and describes what they are = 
They are carrying on war. ize them as belligerents, and you enable 
them at once to do all that other nations are entitled to do—to carry a flag, to 


in our markets munitions of warand bag ge 5 5 — 1 — pur- 
as 


— them openly, and take them out 1 8 vern- 


ment now does; not hiding and skulking in o re and distant ports by 
night to escape seizure, d. every hour by spies and informers to give 
notice to our Government and have them art . Then men coul go 
openly to join them, if not in armed expeditions. They could negotia 
loans and sell bonds, just as the Spanish Government is g now. 

Mr. Chairman, there was then no snggestion in the remarks of 
the gentleman from Illinois, when this ber rang with patri- 
otic utterances on both sides, that Congress should wait for the 
President to initiate action. On the contrary, he explicitly ex- 
pressed the conviction— 


that the President of the United States is not so recreant to his duty as an 
disregard 


on the 


Comment- 


nt and servant of the people that he will the vote of the people 
of the United States as e through the House of Representatives and 
Senate by vast majorities. 


In 1896 the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs thus 
urged the House and Senate to declare the duty of the Executive. 
Now the 6 18 ee to 9 3 an 
expression by the people's representatives. ə gentleman from 
Ilinois and his resentatives on this floor at that time 
were not stifled by the existing policy of restricting the House in 
its freedom of action; but, measuring up fully to the demands of 
a great occasion, Republicans, Democrats, and Populists were 
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swift to record themselves in favor of belligerent rights to Cubans 
and the independence of Cuba. 3 

The Senate resolution was not consigned to the quiet slumber 
of a pigeonhole in the room of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
An tive elected by the Democratic party was then at the 
White House. Then the Republican party 
to the request of the Cubans and the demands of the masses of 


was eager to respond 


our own people. Then the apprehensions of the money power 
were unheeded. But, sir, contemplating the splendid probability 
of Cuban independence and the resultant advantages to liberty 
and to our commerce, Mr. Hirt again, in the debate, pleaded with 
the House in behalf of the Senate resolutions, and offered the fol- 
lowing additional reasons therefor: 
ve recognized ligerent rights to Cubans men can open! 

33 aid 5 The yin ee geek Cos the stock eeds 
this city or anywhere else and publicly offer a loan—offer to negotiate their 
bonds, as our fathers did during the Revolution, in Amsterdam. They can 
negotiate loans either with other governments or with private citizens. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, as conclusive of the whole question of 
the advantages that would accrue to Cuba, he quoted the defini- 
ga of belligerency by Prime Minister Canovas, of Spain, as fol- 

OWS: 
can d out vessels upon the 
. z ie 93 eae in foreign — — 
about with a freedom that otherwise they could never enjoy, and they could 
even carry on privatecring. 
POSITION OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 

But, sir, why multiply quotations from the able and patriotic 
utterances of the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs? 
The advantages of belligerent rights to the Cubans are obvious. 
It is only necessary to state the provisions of international law. 
Argument becomes unn . Action, however, is imperative. 
The farmers, the miners, the laborers, and the great business 
classes of the country are urging us to speak for Cuba. The oppo- 
sition comes alone from the money centers of the country. Shall 
it be said that we have degenerated into a nation of shopkeepers, 
and that patriotism is decadent? Why should this Administration 
further procrastinate? 

Let me read the declaration of the St. Louis convention on this 
question: 

From the hour of achievin 
United States have regarded 


people to free themselves from nå 
and a interest the heroic battle of the Cuban 


best hopes go out for the fu 
mined contest for liberty. The Government of 8 having lost control of 
Cuba, and being unable 9 the p or lives of dent American 
citizens, or 5 with its treaty obliga ons, we believe that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States should actively use its influence and good offices 
to restore peace and give independence to island. 

Mr. Chairman, that declaration of the Republican national 
platform was ted with the enthusiastic acclaims of the thou- 
sands in attendance upon the convention, and it voiced, as I believe, 
the sentiments of the masses of the Republican party. That 
platform utterance commits the Republican party irrevocably to 
the cause of Cuban independence. Why, then, no words of offi- 
cial n for Cuba from President McKinley? Why the lack 
of vigor in our foreign office? Sir, if the Republican Representa- 
tives on this floor would reflect the views of their constituents, 
moy must go forward to enforce their platform. 

he great, rugged yeomanry who constitute the body of the 
people, who bear its burdens in time of and fight its battles 
n time of war, are clamoring for the old-time vigor in the admin- 
istration of foreign affairs. They desire a return to a policy 
fashioned in heroic mold and akin to that declared by William L. 
Marcy, when he humbled the pride of the Austrian Empire in his 
successful efforts to protect the rights of a naturalized American 
citizen. But, Mr. Chairman, I admit that with the wiser eco- 
nomic and foreign policies we then enjoyed we also had a splen- 
did mercantile navy, and our ships of war were ready at all times 
to vindicate American honor and protect American interests in 
any part of the globe. The rapacity of inordinate greed had not 

then tainted either our domestic or our forei, sere 
Reon can p as 


and oppression, and our 


Therefore, from the present policy of the 
declared by its Chief Executive and as indorsed by the vote of its 
resentatives here, I ap to the Republican masses them- 
selves, to come to the aid of the Democratic party in their efforts 
by intervention, and the recognition of ency, to uphold 
the flag of freedom on the Island of Cuba! 
EFFECT OF PRESENT POLICY UPON THE CUBANS. 

_But, Mr. Chairman, I desire to note the effect of the present at- 
titude of our Government Spon the Cuban cause. It was tersely 
stated by the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs in 
the speech from which I have already so liberally quoted. Com- 
menting upon this phase of the situation, he said in 1896 that— 


The Spanish Government to-day is doing all those thin; It sends its 
agent to Hartford to buy arms; they buy them also in ee. a 
man can openly go from this country to join the Spanish forces. may. 
he chooses, announce the fact ore 


in then d haye a reception be 
he starta, yot go unmolested. The 3 is in fact buying 
supplies here. 


This is the humiliating statement, in part only, of the detri- 
mental effects to the Cuban cause of the policy maintained by 
this Administration notwithstanding its platform declaration. 
The gentleman from Illinois emphasized the advantageous posi- 
tion of the Spanish Government by a further statement whi 
I desire to impress upon the House and the country. He said: 


Why, sir, the United States is at this hour a base of operations of the 
Spanish Government in crushing Cubans who are struggling for their free- 
dom. Under the 8 of neutrality we are, 8 e the Spanish min- 
ister gives intimation to the State Department, ru g to capture men who 
ma: about to start to Cuba or to seize supplies of arms intended for the 
Cubans in any port, in any remote corner of the country anywhere. We 
have not even confined our seizures to our own ports. In the case of the 
Hawkins, we pursued the Cubans out upon the h seas, at the behest of 
80 . Is that real neutrality? Is that fairness? it justice? Are we not 
in spirit and in fact the efficient oppressors of the Cubans ourselves! 


Mr. Chairman, if that statement of Chairman Hirt on this floor 
on the 3d of April, 1896, was true then, is it not true now? If we 
were in fact ‘‘the efficient oppressors of the Cubans” in 1896, have 
we not consistently maintained that attitude every hour since? 
This phase of the situation, in its effect upon the Cuban cause, 
was eloquently emphasized by my colleague from Missouri [Mr. 
CocHRAN] thus: 

Of what value are our opinions when, in disregard of the expressed will 
of the American pers in the teeth of Con onal action n the 
recognition of belligerency, two Presidents have enforced a policy constitut- 
ing this Government an active faa boc of Spain in the prosecution of the 
war? During all the years of Cuba’s desperate struggle for liberty the 
Spaniards have been allowed to purchase in our markets arms, munitions of 
war, provisions, clothing—everything essential to the vigorous prosecution 
of the war—while every power at the command of the Government of the 
ee 5 has been used to prevent the Cuban patriots from exercising 

e same privilege. 

Our Sonate. from New York to New Orleans, have been patrolled by war 
ships, at an expense of. to prevent vessels laden with supplies for 
the Cuban army from leaving our ports. Thus have we performed for the 
8 ds services they could not have performed for themselves, for it is 
notorious that Spain's navy is impotent—that once a filibuster gets clear of 
ene soa cruisers it cheerily pursues its way and arrives safely at its desti- 
nation, 

But I must hasten to a conclusion, for I had not intended to oc- 
cupy so much time, in view of the discussion already had upon 
this question. But I can not conclude without a quotation from 
one of Missouri’s great Senators [Mr. Vest]. With biting satire 
and eloquent denunciation he arraigns the Spanish Government 
for cruelty and oppression, and says: 

There will never come the hour when Spain can reassert her dominion over 
the Island of Cuba. It is impossible that she should do so, and I from 
the great teachings of history and 9 Sir, the course of upon 
this continent is marked with blood. There was a time when the Spanish 
dominion extended almost from the southern limits of the United States to 
the farthest and southernmost point in South America. No Am 
ever forget those burning pages of Prescott that describe the 5 of 
Mexico and the conquest of Peru, when the Spaniards, with the lust for poa 
and the lust for blood, marked their terrible pathway across the coun 


lying south of us. 
Of all those vast dominions won by blood, won through torture and fire, 
there remains to this toothless old wolf the single Island of Cuba. And Spain 
to-day, like the old giant in that wonderful picture of Bunyan, almost help- 
sits at the door of the dark cave of despotism, and a with impotent 
the procession of splendid American Republics t march on in the 
toward civilization and liberty. 
Chairman, that wolf can never retain this lecub. Never can Spain 
hold the Island of Cuba within sight of the — 4 lic of the United States, 
pee five aon avay from us, after she has lost South American prov- 


the 
been unable to hold one foot of soil in all the wide 


ces, e 
of the southern half of this continent. 
CONCLUSION. 


Mr. Chairman, I concur in the opinion that S can not much 
longer assert her power in Cuba. That island is distant but 90 
miles from our shores. Its freedom must be acknowledged, or 
else the time is coming when it will be annexed to the United 
States. As between annexation and independence, I frankly con- 
fess my preference for independence. 

Sir, the hour of action for the United States has been too long 
delayed. The Cubans for more than three lo; ears have been 
struggling to establish their independence and found a govern- 
ment upon the great fundamental propositions upon which our 
own Government is founded. When we werestruggling to achieve 
the Revolution, nce came to 
our aid, not simply by accor us belligerent rights, but by 
sending her armies and her navies to assist us in achieving the tri- 
aap which culminated in the surrender of the British at York- 


wn. 

Shall we falter now as to the succor of Cuba? We may not yet 
be ready to send American bayonets to Cuba to assist her people 
in throwing off the Spanish yoke, but we can, at least, by the pas- 
sage of resolutions similar to those passed by Congress two years 
ago, give to the Cubans an equal chance with Spain in their great 
contest for freedom. 

The American people are eager for the final settlement of this 
momentous question, - The vast trade of this country with Cuba 
is prostrate. The rich commerce of that island has been de- 
stroyed. Her people are starving and the rules of civilized warfare 
are violated over and over again by the armies of Spain. Rapine, 
murder, and other villainies too shameful to mention follow each 


area 


American independence durin 
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other in swift succession. Our flag, which was formerly carried 
by our merchant marine engaged in the Cuban trade, is hanging 
listless in port. The American people protest against further 
delay. The Democratic party insists upon action. The masses 
or the Republican party command us to go forward. 

The only hindrance to the speedy r of legislation 


that will aid the Cubans comes from an A tration and from 
Republican Representatives on this floor elected upon a platform 
committing them without reserve to the cause of Cuban inde- 

mdence. Every interest of commerce forbids further delay. 

very dictate of humanity protests, every se Tope that leaps 
from the hearthstones of a liberty-loving people cries out against 
the continuance of the policy of this Administration. The people 
prefer peace; they desire an honorable peace. But, should the 
issue of war be tendered, it will be accepted with cheerfulness, 
if necessary, to reestablish our commerce with Cuba and give 
prosperity and freedom to the long-suffering patriots of the ‘‘Gem 
of the Antilles.” But there will be no war. If accorded tho 
rights of belligerents the Cubans will drive the armies of Spain 
from the Island of Cuba. 


The Late Hon. Seth L. Milliken. 
SPEECH 
HON. HARRY SKINNER, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, January 15, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that opportu- 
nity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. SETH L. MILLIKEN, 
late a Representative from the State of Maine. 

“ Resolved, That asa particular mark of re: t to the memory of the de- 
ceased andin recognition of his eminent abilities as a distinguished public 
servant, the House, at the conclusion of these memorial p gs, shall 
stand adjourned. 

“ Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

“ Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to send a copy of these resolutions 
to the family of the deceased "— 

Mr. SKINNER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The organization of the Fifty-fourth Congress, 
with the pleasing assignment to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, over which the distinguished deceased had 
been designated to preside, brought me for the first time in ac- 
quaintance, in official contact, in business and social relations, 
with the Hon. SETH L. MILLIKEN, of Maine. 

Eefore I pass to his dying bed, or on the melancholy journey to 
his far-away Eastern home in that beautiful city by the sea, or 
comment upon the irreparable loss to his family, neighbors. his 
district, State, or nation, I will ask the indulgence of the House 
while I tell in a plain and simple manner the circumstances un- 
der which I first met Mr. MILLIKEN; they may serve to illustrate 
the character, habits, and sc spelen of the man, at least they 
exemplify how he obtained and retained my friendship, love, con- 
fidence, and respect. Owing to the scarity of such material, I was, 
of course, the only Populist assigned to this important committee, 
a committee to be presided over bya distinguished stateman from 
Maine (where the growth of Populism is not specially cultivated). 

A committee, to say the least, with the exception of myself, hos- 
tile to Populism. You can imagine my embarrassment and lone- 
someness as I gathered with the others at the appointed hour 
around the committee board on the morning of organizing the 
committee. As I was presented to the chairman and by him to 
the committee, his fatherly, pleasant, and agreeable manners, 
coupled with that kind, bright, beaming face, seemed to dissipate 
all embarrassment and make me entirely at home, and as a mem- 
ber of that committee, under the guidance and direction of our 
chairman, I felt that I was equal to such duties that might be as- 
signed me. I can not now recall a single instance where he was 
not entirely affable and pleasant to everyone. 

I often met him alone in the committee room. He was easy to 
draw into extended conversations. His mind was replete with 
pleasant reminiscences of sitting and ex-members of the House 
and Senate. He seemed to know the local politics of a great many 
districts. It seemed to give him pleasure to be able to give you 
any information 9 your duty in committee in the 
House or elsewhere. He took great interest in committee work; 
was intensely enthusiastic in respect thereto. Justice to his mem- 
ory requires it to be said—and I say it with a great deal of pleas- 
ure that if that committee in the past two Congresses earned the 
reputation of a do-nothing committee, no blame therefor attaches 


to Mr. MILLIKEN, 
His heart and mind toa patriotic degree were wrapped up in his 


work. He was a great Lae of public buildings, and he had 
a well-known and well-defined policy respecting the subject. If 
his wish could have become law, the White Be would have 
been, as it should be, converted into an executive office, and a 
residence suited to the dignity of the great office of President 
and in keeping with our great country would have been con- 
structed, 

It gave him daily concern and anxiety that the 3,000 or more 
employees of the present old printing establishment were forced 
to work day and night at the d of their lives in this old, tot- 
tering building. One of his chief ambitions was to have con- 
structed a great up-to-date printing office, in keeping with the 
other great public buildings of this city. 

He knew and felt the need of a custom-house in New York ade- 
quate to the pene service and revenues, and in keeping with the 
necessities of that great city. 

He desired that the Government should own the south side of 
Pennsylvania avenue to the Treasury, to be utilized from time to 
time with public buildings that would in years be necessary for 
the public service, In brief, Mr. Speaker, he was favorable to 
pan c buildingsin every community of the Union where the pub- 

ic interest required and their construction was ticable. 

He believed a Government building is an object lesson to the citi- 
zen, and especially to the youth, educating better than can be done 
otherwise. Our dual system of Government, teaching by that 
emblem of liberty, the American flag, floating over every day, that 
in this Government the greatest power, greater than municipal, 
county, or State, is the nation, and as such should be respected 
and loved, teaching that union of States is the anchor of our safety, 
and enlightening the mind upon the proper and wise distribution 
of powers between the individual, State, and nation; and he fur- 
ther fostered the sound business proposition that the Govern- 
ment could better afford to build and own than to rent. 

But, Mr. Speaker, why should I comment upon this work and 
purpose of our deceased friend and associate when he left a great, 
earnest, a towering and everlasting monument to his memory, in 
his efforts for the city post-office, now nearing completion, and 
that at statue to the arts, sciences, and learning, the Congres- 
sional Library, that is built for centuries, and will send his name 
down to unborn generations, linking it with all the past and mold- 
15 arts, sciences, and learning of the ages yet to come? 

I repeat, if Representatives have in the past two Congresses 
been ery Yager in securing for their districts needed public build- 
ings; if the three thousand or more men and women and children 
have to continue to work night and day in the old, shackly Print- 
ing Office at the hazard of their lives; if the country at large has 
to do without these needed public 1 and the greater 
army of labor has been deprived of this legitimate employment, 
let them attach no blame to SETH L. MILLIKEN. He was the friend 
and champion of all. Rather let them charge up their dis 
pointment to the deficit in the Treasury, which seems to forbid 
these expenditures, or to the Committee on Rules, that stands as 
the great barrier to all necessary legislation. 

The labors of his useful life are over. His triumphs on earth are 
ended in death, but the memory of his deeds, the story of his career, 
will live and, through and by tradition, will be handed down from 
sire to son to remote generations. What faults he may have had, 
and he had none save such as are common to frail and weak hu- 
manity, and these were insignificant compared to the noble and 
generous qualities of his heart and mind, are now forgiven and 
forgotten. His fame is secure; all envy, passion, and prejudice 
were buried at his tomb. His character as a patriot, statesman, 
and American citizen now shines forth clear and refulgent, and, 
like the setting sun on a stormy day, it has passed the horizon 
cloudless, spotless, and full-orbed.” 

It is a consolation to his friends to reflect that he lived and prac- 
ticed the religion of charity to and love for his fellow-man. His 
faith was that there is one God whose nature is love, revealed in 
our Saviour Jesus Christ, who will finally restore the whole hu- 
man family to holiness and 8 Love was the basic prin- 
ciple of his private and public life. It was the rock upon which 
he founded his hope for a life hereafter. 

What astrong and beautiful rock, strong as all the earth and 
as beautiful as the heavens—a strong and beautiful staff upon 
which all the careworn, weary sinners and Christians may lean 
with a hope and faith that blossom into eternity. 

Mr. Speaker, social man needs a law immutable; some motive 
beyond the grave; a pure and fixed religious principle. This is 
his anchor, sure and steadfast. 

In its purity and simplicity the Christian religion is the friend 
and companion of civil liberty. It taught man his true dignit 
and his true and equal rights. It elevated woman to her just ae 
in the scale of being and civilization, and even amid the perver- 
sions and prostitution of a wild superstition it rescued literature 
and civilization from the ruins of a dark and desolating age. 

It is not the metaphysical or polemic theology of the schools, 
nor the infallible ‘‘ orthodoxy” of sectarian bigotry, nor the false 
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religion of persecution, nor the bloody religion of the Inquisition 
of which we speak; but it is that mild and pure and holy religion 
which rebukes intolerance and dispe 


ls ignorance and subdues vice; 
that heavenly religion which beams in the kind father’s face, in 
the pious mother’s eyes, and hallows her accents; that religion 
which roclaims peace on earth and good will to men and in- 
spires that love to God and to man which purifies the heart and 
overcomes the world. 

We need more of this kind of religion in legislation. It would 
prove the leayen that would solve the problems of the day, relieve 
suffering, dissipate eph ion,and bring happiness and prosperity 
to the American people. And this it was the Father of his Coun- 
try recommended to the people of these United States when in his 
valedictory address he conjured them by all they held dear not 
only to regard religion as the firmest prop of their liberty and 
happiness, but to treat as a public enemy him who should eyer 
attempt to undermine or to eit. ; $ 

Our friend and associate was well grounded in faith. He knew 
that he, that all were wicked sinners, but he stood on this firm 
rock and 3 this strong staff, and died in the consoling faith 
that not only himself but his fellow-men would be finally saved. 

Panoplied in such principles and habitudes, his merit could not 
be concealed. In a just and discriminating community. such a 
man is as sure of honorable fame as substance is of shadow in the 
sunlight of day. £ 

All who came in contact with him loved him, but none love him 
so well as the people he had the honor to represent. 

I had a brie: oppor tiy to observe a manifestation of the loye 
of his people forhim. 

The Speaker did me the honor to assign me to the sad duty as 
one of the e escort of his remains to his far-away Eastern home and 
grave. I shall not attempt a pes tees of this melancholy jour- 
ney. Suffice it to say that after reaching the State of Maine every- 
where the people pressed forward to manifest their feeling toward 
the beloved and illustrious dead, and as the train that bore this 
solemn cor pulled into the historic town of Belfast the church 
bells were tolling, the flags were flying at half-mast. It seemed 
as if the entire surrounding country were out to receive into their 
midst and bosom all that remained on earth of their friend, neigh- 
bor, and servant. 

The pure and lovely daughters and mothers were there to cover 
the casket with garlands of flowers and to bedew it with tears of 
sorrow. The farmer was there, the fisherman was there, the 
2 the manufacturer, the merchant, young and old, all were 

ere. 

The Grand Army post was there and all the fraternal and civic 
organizations of that country. 

e next day, the solemn burial day, dawned clear and crisp, a 
ical New England April day, such as we are accustomed to in 

e South in December. The crowds gathered from all quarters. 
The governor and his staff came; the State and ex-State officials; 
they came singly, in groups, in companies, in crowds, in multi- 
tudes, both sexes, all ages, all classes and conditions, and their 
sorrow was like the gathering clouds in morning, ready to drop 
every moment in showers.” 

It was no triumphal gathering in honor of a living man stimu- 
lated by the hope of reward. It was the voluntary tribute of a 
free and grateful people to the illustrious and beloved dead. It 
was truly a great movement of popular sympathy and admira- 
tion which that day burst forth at the home of the deceased, for 
the friend, neighbor, and public servant who had for more than 
two decades commanded their suffrages, love, confidence, and re- 
spect. The rivulets of the people from every source seemed to 
concentrate in union and form the great ocean tide that rose and 
submerged that town and country in sorrow. 

While mingling with these strange people that were known to 
me only by the image we bear our common Maker, I thought as 
Iobserved their sad faces, their drooping heads, and measured steps, 
how different would have been the scene if instead of the pulse- 
less, speechless, heartless, breathless MILLIKEN we had brought 
to his family and neighbors the loving man ‘‘SeTH,” as they were 
accustomed, endearingly, affectionately, to call him. 

He was known in Washington as Mr. MILLIKEN, of Maine. At 
Belfast, in Maine, he was known and called plain, simple SETH. 
The hotel porters, dining-room girls, the bootblacks, the barbers, 
the merchants, the fishermen, the farmers, the laborers, the ladies, 
old and young, the old soldiers, and the ministers of the gospel, 
called him SETH. 

This showed a familiarity and ey. feeling among all 
conditions and classes that was ind remarkable. He seemed 
to have been the associate and companion of the 1 and lowly 
as well as the rich and powerful. Both and all respected and 
loved him. I met on the dock an old soldier who had come to 
pay the last sad respects to the body of his old comrade and friend. 

conversation with him the question was asked, ‘‘ Who will be 
Mr. MILLIKEN’Ss successor?” e almost universal answer was 
Governor BURLEIGH, the present able and distinguished member 


from that district. This old soldier shook his head in silence, and 
with tears standing in his eyes said, “I can not vote for him. I 
can not vote for him.” He was asked why. His reply was that 
Governor BURLEIGH some years ago tried to take SETH’s office from 
him, and this grave charge of 1 to party was simply be- 
cause Governor BURLEIGH had aspi some years ago to the 
Republican nomination in that district. 
was told that this was the only time Mr. MILLIKEN had any 
opposition for a nomination during his entire service of sixteen 
in Congress, and I am reliably informed that after this con- 
resent member and Mr. MILLIKEN were warm personal 
friends, Mr. BURLEIGH always thereafter yielding loyal support 
to this able and efficient representative of the people. 

On close examination you will a find a cause for this continued 
service of Mr. MILLIKEN. I observed that he had cared for the 
river and harbor interest of his district; had secured a nice public 
building for his town. The fishermen loved and supported him 
because he had cared for their interests. The old soldiers found 
him an able champion of their interests down at Washington. 
The manufacturer regarded him, as he was, one of the strongallies 
of protection, and the laboring men believe their wages were sus- 
tained by protection, and the farmers in that country, with no 
export crop, were benefited materially by the home market created 
by thrifty manufacturing. 

He was enabled to serve his people so well and efficiently on ac- 
count of his long continued service. A close examination of re- 
sults attained by Congressmen will exemplify that those members 
that have been retained in service here the greater number of 
terms have accomplished more for their districts and themselves 
in the way of promotion and distinction. 

The State of Maine, not so favored as the States of the West 
and South, has ever followed the policy of retaining in service for 
a long period their members of this House, and it can be said that 
no State in the Union since the war has had more influence in 
this House than the small State of Maine, certainly in the Fifty- 


fourth and Fifty-fifth Co 
With Mr. REED as Speaker, Mr. DINGLEY as chairman of the 


Ways and Means, Mr. BouTELLE as chairman of the Naval Com- 
mittee, and Mr. MILLIKEN as chairman of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds, no State in the Union, not excepting 
the great, influential States of Ohio and New York, has greater 
influence over legislation. And this great quartette have won 
this influence, not Be chance or luck or favoritism, but by long 
service, distinguished ability, and close attention to business, in 
and through which alone can merit rise to the surface and be 
properly recognized. 

The States of the South and West will do well to follow the 
example of the State of Maine and retain in service their ablest and 
best representatives. Rotation and short service render it almost 
impossible for the member to attain the distinction which is so 
necessar: so give the best results to the people, and in the change 
the people er a greater loss than the retiring member. 

In the case of Mr. N, he would probably have been re- 
tained during the balance of his life, even if he should have lived 
a decade or two longer, for the reason that the people of his district 
knew that, with his honesty of pu e, ability, and service, he 
could and would serve them better than any new man, and asa 

lain business proposition it was their interest to retain him at 
ashington. 

Death has retired him against their consent, and we mourn 
theirs and the nation’s loss, and our hearts go out in sympathy 
to his surviving family and people. 


Cuba. 


SPEECH 


HON. E. R. RIDGELY, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 20, 1898, 


On the bill (H. R. 649) making appr 
sular service for the 

Mr. RIDGELY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the general discussion of the pending diplo- 
matic and consular appropriation bill we have taken a wide 
range, having even drawn out a long defense of our present Ding- 
ley tariff law by the honorable gentleman whose name adorns 
that bill; but in the main the discussion has been upon the Cuban 
question, our duty und our actions toward Cuba. This properly 
coming under review in connection with this bill in so far as it 
deals with our diplomatic affairs with Spain and Cuba at least. 


riations for the eta and con- 
year ending June 30, 1899. 
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There haye been many things said already which have tended 
to throw some light upon the Cuban question. 

The able remarks of the distinguished tleman in charge of 
this bill . HırT], when coupled with the last Republican plat- 
form and the recent message from the President at the opening of 
this present session, very naturally calls up in my own mind and, 
I believe, in the minds of many people some important questions. 

Without indulging at this time in any words as to the liberty- 


mblican platform, by which the President is su 

to be guided, makes this bold and positive declaration: 

The Government of Spain having lost control of Cuba and being unable to 
protect the property or lives of resident American citizens or to compl: 
with its treaty o tions, we believe that the Government of the Uni 
States should actively use its influence and good offices to restore peace and 
give independence to the island. 

This declaration, made by the army of voters of the victorious 

at the last election, through their delegates in national con- 
vention, not only declares the Cuban conditions which then existed, 
but in positive words declares that the United States should so act 
as to secure independence for Cuba. 

The people of this nation, regardless of party, indorsed this dec- 
laration, and with trembling anxiety looked forward to the inau- 
guration into power of the present Administration, hoping that 

sitive steps would be immediately taken that would end the 

tchery and starvation of these struggling patriots and their 
families and secure to them the independence to which this party, 
by 170 . and our people universally believe them jus 
entitled. 

The time came; the new Administration took up its duties. The 
conditions in Cuba were then much worse than when this plat- 
form was made, and all the world ted prompt and immediate 
action upon this burning question of duty. Two years of bloody 
war, the horrors of which were universally known, had left no 
question as to the situation. 

Weeks passedinto months. The country grewimpatient. The 
Senate passed a resolution which was at least parti expressive 
of the country’s views, and it was expected that this branch of 

Congress would immediately adopt the same resolution as a fur- 
ther expression from the people. But to the astonishment of the 
people of all parties we found the Administration, with its control 
over this branch of Congress was at once, brought to bear to 
suppress all action and expressions here, 

he plea then made from day to day upon this floor by members 
representing the Administration was for just a little time. Wait 
until the President's agent now in Cuba can return, and if he veri- 
fles the current statement of conditions, then the Administration 
will act at once.“ 

We and the country waited the t's return. He arrived, and 
his report was a verification of all that had been told of the butch - 


ery and destruction which had been increasing from the beginning 


of the struggle. With all this, our hands were still tied, and we 
were not even given voice upon this floor to restate the wishes 
and decisions of the great public sentiment of this country and to 
urge the Administration, by official action here, to make haste in 
fulfilling its duty to the cause of humanity and liberality as 
pledged in its platform. 

The extra session adjourned. The weary and long heated sea- 
son eee over. The horrors increased. Death by starvation, 
desolation, and all the horrors of war steadily increased, even to 
“ extermination,” quoting the President himself. 

Congress again convenes on the returnof winter. Thecountry 
is impatient, the press from day to day expressing hopes of 
action by the Administration, and all eagerly listening for some 
Official assurance from our President. 

In his messageto Congress at the opening of the present session 
we read the following: 


The cruel policy of concentration was initiated February 16, 1896. The 
abt 101 armies were 1 


ral inhabj a j wns, 
nds laid waste, and their dwellings destroyed. This -polioy the late 
as a means of 


Statements made by members in this debate, one of whom has 
just returned from Cuba, and states that he witnessed with his 
own eyes, within the last thirty days, worse conditions than the 
President portrays. 

Yet, notwithstanding the statement of these horrible conditions 
made by the President, we find the following declaration as to his 
present decision: 


A recognition of the independence of Cuba being, in m inion, imprac- 
ticable and indefensible, the 8 which next a isat is that of the 


tion of be t rights in the es to the con a former 
—— to 9 consider this question, and reached 
the conclusion t ct in Cu and de ting as were 


the confii ba, 
its incidents, did not rise to the fearful dignity of war. 


In the name of liberty, God, and humanity, how far must this 
“extermination” go before, in the estimate of our President, it 
will rise to the dignity of war? 

Following these remarkable words there is much pleading to 
defend and support them. Passing over column after column of 
this pleading, at its close we find this promise in the message: 

If it shall hereafter ap 
selves, to civilization, and humanity 
out fault on our part and only because the necessit 
so clear as to command the support and approval 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we are still to-day left in anxious and 
eager suspense, waiting and watching for some sign from the 
Executive. 

The words of the honorable chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, Mr. Hirt, who has in charge this bill, words 
uttered during this discussion, are of significant interest as a fur- 
15 conn. of what the country may expect from the Admin- 
istration. 8 

In his remarks, all of which were evidently intended as a defense 
of the Administration and an apology for the disappointment 
growing out of delayed action, honorable gentleman makes 
reference to the promise at the close of the maniga, while the 
country grows more impatient and our voice is denied expression, 
Mr. Hirt says, referring to the President's message: 

I will read the words in which he (the President) guardedly what 
could not with propriety be broadly stated as to future events in the inter- 
course of nations. 

Then he proceeds to read the promise of the message to which . 
I have just referred. 

Mr. Hirr emphasizes the meaning of these significant words in 
the message by the following comments, which, I takeit, are made 
in all sincerity and upon which the country will rely with anxious 
expectation: 

When you know the critical events that are passing; when you think of 
the vast responsibility that rests upon the Executive and which does not 
rest upon us while we are es to get applause; when we remem- 
ber the immediate and grave consequences ensue, let us remember we 
can feel the strong assurance that we havea faithful, able captain at the 
helm; that the ship may be near the rapids, but his hand is firm and his eye 
issure. We shoul allof us be ready B do our duty like patriotic Ameri- 
cans, standing firmly behind the President when he takes a step necessary 
for the vindication of the honor and 3 of tho interests of our coun- 


try, astep made n by duty, in view of the troubles, the confusions, 
the destructions, and the hopeless condition of things in the island so adja- 
cent to our shores. 


Mr. Hirt goes on further to say that which I know we all indorse, 
as follows: 

General Lee, an officer of experience and ability, is at Habana in constant 
communication with the President. Our t ships are not far away. They 
ought not to be far off at such a time. I eve whatever event may arise, 
though we in this House may in passing sometimes have a word. about 

matters, we shall, as we did when the President took ground in the 

enezuelan question, all unite voices in the one acclaim of Americansto stand 

by the President, to stand by the Government, to present a united front for 
whatever events or complications may come. 

With these assurances we, and the country, are compelled to 
wait the further action and pleasure of the Ad ministration while 
we are denied by the arbitrary rules of this House, dominated as 
they are by our Committee on Rules, presided over by the present 
Speaker, Mr. REED, notwithstandin © assurance we have from 
many Republicans on this floor (sufficient to carry recognition by 
a three-fourths majority) that they are ready to act with us on 
this side in an official expression of the judgment of Con 
upon this Cuban situation and the duty of our Government if a 
direct vote could be taken. 

The people of this nation are watching these things with in- 
creasing anxiety and critical suspicion, questioning why the years 
with all their Cuban horrors are permitted to drag their weary 
way. They are growing impatient with ever listening to apolo- 
gies and Sf cars ee which are here and always coupled with 
promises of definite action to be taken just a little wer ahead. 

Mr. Chairman, an ia wma of these delays has already e 
to the country and is being repeated day after day, and which 
has been given by Republican members here and elsewhere. 

This explanation is that the great financial and property inter- 
ests of foreign and domestic ag. pm have been pooled, thata pow- 
erful syndicate holding some four hundred millions of Spanish 
Government bonds are exercising their dictatorial power over the 
present Administration and thus defeating the of the people 
and the pledges and obligations of the party to the cause of liberty. 

It is charged by some and feared by many that the same moneyed 
class controls the Cuban policy now that controlled Cleveland’s 
actions. 

These whispered suspicions are growing louder and louder. 
They are assuming the more serious form of charges, and the 
ple throughout the country are being forced day by day to believe 


em. 
There is, Mr. Chairman, a growing suspicion spreading among 
all classes of people in our nation that the machinery of this 
Government and its administrative powers have passed absolutely 
under the control of concentrated wealth and corporation power. 
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In every d ent this is growing more and more apparent, 
until e tremble at pending results as they come 
in conflict with the insatiate greed of these all-powerful syndi- 
cates, ever ready to turn human life itself and the liberty of 
nations into dollars. i 

Let us hope, Mr. Chairman, that the promises held out to us, 
both by the closing words of the President’s message and by the 
utterances of the gentleman in =e of this bill,may soon be 
realized in the recognition by this Government of Cuba’s inde- 

dence and the forced cessation of hostilities there. Let us also 
ope that the whi terms of an agreement already entered 
into by the aforesaid bondholders may not be proven true. 

Irefer to the statement current in public circles, that if the 
Cubans shall be granted independence it will only be upon the 
terms of saddling upon them hundreds of millions of the Spanish 
debt. 


Thus, while they might escape the Spanish taxgatherers, they 
wonld still be under bondage to the old debt which has driven 
them tothis desperate struggle for liberty from oppression. $ 

Let us, I say, Mr. i , hope that the sequel of this tragic 
affair may not verify these charges which are now but whispered 
from man to man, but which, if verified by future events, will 
greatly increase the threatening dangers of our own liberties as 
well as defeat those of the struggling Cubans, 


Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe Railway Company. 
SPEECH 
HON. ALBERT M. TODD, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 26, 1898, 
i ulf, Colorado and Santa Fe Railwa 
On the ol Cae rise to Sonstracs © branch of ita railroad in the Indian 
territory, and for other purposes. 

Mr. TODD said: : . 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must object to this bill being considered except 
in its regular order, and in exercising this right to so object I 
desire to give my reasons for this action. First, as public officers, 
intrusted with the high responsibility of guarding the rights of 
the people whom we have sworn to protect, we have no right to 
grant franchises of great value, with gifts of the people’s domain, 
without deliberate consideration, by which it shall be shown that 
the public welfare is advanced. ; 

An attempt was made last evening to clandestinely pass this 
bill, which method alone should arouse suspicion as to its merits. 
After most members had left the House, owing to the late hour, 
and understanding that no measures of 5 Would be pre- 
sented, attempt was made to quietly pass this bill by “unanimous 
consent.” I then inte an objection, which I now repeat. 

It is not only a fraud upon the people whose domain is sought 
to be given to corporations without recompense, but is also a fraud 
upon members of Congress, who are thus made to ATHERE as parti- 
ceps criminis without their knowledge or consent. It is no good 
excuse to answer that it has been the usual custom of Congress to 
bestow valuable franchises worth countless millions by unani- 
mous consent.” On the contrary, if vicious or corrupt legislation 
has been for years secured, either by stealth or otherwise, a rad- 
ical revolution in methods should at once be inaugurated. 

It might be well to inquire how it is that railroads secure from 
Congress and State e ee Whatever gifts and powers they 
demand, and decisions from the courts sustaining the 
of government by these corporations. It would interest the 
ple to know how far corrupt legislation and judicial decisions 

ve been influenced by gifts to public officers of railroad passes, 
telegraph franks, and other forms of 1 
I use the word bribery“ with a full understanding of its im- 
Gentlemen would scorn to receive money from corpora- 
tions who wish their influence in favor of their measures, and 
corporations would not dare openly to offer you cold cash; but 
the seductive railroad pass, which is more dangerous still, is freely 
given to legislators, judges, and executives, and the bargain and 
sale of the le's interests is consummated. In fact, this high 
crime is allowed to go unpunished for the very and only reason of 
its universal practice! 
Vice is a monster of so 1 gem mien, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

I assert there are not twenty members who have had oppor- 

tunity to read this bill or who are acquainted with the route and 


tions 


the nature of the lands to be traversed, or whether the contem- 
lated consolidation of the two railway lines mentioned may not 


be against public policy by preventing competition and maintain- 
ing unjust rates. With the memory of the gigantic frauds upon 
the public by the Pacific railroad companies, made possible b 
pana from Congress, and the infamous Credit Mobilier pore 8 

as blackened this nation’s history, the people will not excuse us, 
if, through negligence or otherwise, we do not carefully and jeal- 
ously protect their rights. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the time has now come when if we 
maintain longer a democratic-republican form of government, the 
reins of government must be wrested from the rule of co: 
tions who have usurped them, and restored in fact, as w 
name, to the sovereignty of the people. 

I hope on some future occasion to place before Congress a more 
comprehensive discussion of the entire railroad problem in its 
various relations to the prosperity of the nation. 


Payment of United States Bonds. 
SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM W. KITCHIN, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 31, 1898, 


On Senate concurrent resolution ve 22, known as the Teller resolution, aa 
‘ollows: 


“Senate concurrent resolution No. 22. 


“ Whereas by the act entitled ‘An act to n the 
roved March 18, 1800, it was provided and d. that the faith of the 
nited States was thereby solemnly pledged to the 2 in coin or its 
equivalent, of all the interest-bearing obligations of the States, exce; 
in cases where the law authorizing the issue of such obligations had y 
ore — — tho a ge might be paid in lawful money or other currency than 
and silver; an 
eos Whereas all the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by the 
act entitled ‘An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,’ approved 
July 14, 1870, by the terms of said act were declared to be redeemable in coin 
= 8 present standard value, bearing interest payable semiannually 
such coin; an 
“Whereas all bonds of the United States eee a under 
on ents,’ 
to ts af ihe dorian Lots 
act of Congress approved July 14, 
‘An act to authorize the refunding of the national deb d 
“ Whe: at the date of the of said act of emg ar last aforesaid. 
to wit, the lth day of July, 1870, the coin of the United States of standard 
value of that date uded silver dollars of the weight of 412} grains each, 
declared by the act approved Jan 18, 1837, entitled ‘Anact supplementary 
to the act entitled “ act esta a mint and ting the coins of 
the United States,“ to be a le; tender of payment, according to their 
nominal value, for any sums whatever: Therefore, 
Resolved by the Senate (the House e acho paige: n 5 
That all the bonds of the United States issued, or authorized to 2— 
p 
in silyer 


public credit,’ ap- 


approved January 14, 1875, are 
the Uni States described in 


ted 
1870, entitled t: an 


under the said acts of hereinbefore recited are payable, 
and interest, at the option of the Government of the United States. 
dollars of the co of the United States . grains each of 
standard silver; and that to restore to its co such silver coins as a legal 
tender in payment of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of 
the public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor.” 

Mr. KITCHIN said: 

Mr, SPEAKER: It was my desire to address the House upon the 
Teller resolution when it was 8 before the House, but under 
the gag rules and customs of the Republican majority that im- 

rtant subject was allowed less than five hours in the House for 

ussion, and as it came to this House through the Committee 
on Waysand Means, only members of that committee were recog- 
nized in their own time, and I was unable to get more than one 
minute in which to advocate the passage of those resolutions. I 
did not avail myself of that limited time, but I now avail myself 
of the rulethat day adopted of allowing members to print remarks 
within the succeeding five days in order to make a short state- 


ment of the facts in regard to our bondsand their payment. Our 
public interest-bearing indebtedness is as follows: 
Amount out- 
standing. 


0 pion of United $25, 364, 500 
es. 
July 1. 1007 559, 640, 100 
Convertible 45,130 
Feb.1, 104 100, 000, 000 
Feb. 1, emis 162,315, 400 
„„JTTVTVTTVTVTTVTTVTTTTTT oa sm eased 847, 365,130 


In every in 
stipulation that it is redeemable in coin of the standard value of 


terest-bearing obligation of the Government is a 
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the United States on July 14, 1870.” Each and every bond of the 
United States contains this stipulation. 

On July 14, 1870, our mints were open to the free and unlimited 
coinage of both gold and silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. On that 
day the silver dollar was the unit of value silver coin was stand- 
ard money—and to-day our silver dollar has no superior as a 
money. Under honest treatmenta silver dollar, with open mints, 
will never be aninferior money. The abuse heaped upon silver 
by the financial tyrants may arouse distrust against it in the 
minds of unthinking and dependent people, but it has no effect 
upon thinking, free, brave men, who will always recognize in sil- 
ver the qualities of a money metal of equal dignity and usefulness 
with gold and more honest than gold. 

I will not now give an argument in favor of free coinage of 
silver, as it is my purpose to make such an argument at some 
5 — time in the open House, but will confine myself to the 

onds. 

The contract makes them redeemable in coin, which is either 

d or silver. So our predecessors intended. In 1878, when 
dent Hayes and his Administration were endeayoring to 
destroy silver as a money metal and were yielding to the demands 
of the bondholders and regarding the bonds as payable in gold, 
the Stanley Matthews resolutions ed Congress as a solemn 
protest against the tendency to gold monometallism in reference 
to the bonds. Those resolutions were identical with the Teller 
resolutions defeated in the House on Jan 81, 1898. Of the 
Matthews resolutions of January, 1878, Mr. Blaine, in his 
Twenty Years in Congress, says that they were intended as an 
expression of dissent on the part of Congress from the views of 
the President.” 
The Teller resolutions are as follows: 


Senate concurrent resolution No. 22, 
Whereas by the act entitled An act to strengthen the public credit,” ap- 
roved March 18, 1869, it was provided and declared that the faith of the 
United States was thereby solemnly pledged to the 88 in coin or its 
equivalent, of all the interest-bearing obligations of the United States, except 
in cases where the law authorizing the issue of such obligations had exp y 
rovided that the same might be paid in lawful money or other currency 
n gold and silver; and 

Whereas all the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by the 

act entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,” a 

roved July 14, 1870, by the terms of said act were declared to be redeemable 
n coin of the then present standard value, bearing interest payable semi- 
annually in such coin; and 

Whereas all bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under the 
act entitled “An act to provide for the 5 of specie payments,“ ap- 
proved January 14, 1875, are required to be of the description of bonds of the 
United States described in the said act of Congress approved July 14, 1870, 
entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt;“ and 

Whereas at the date of the of said act of Con 
to wit, the 4th day of 2 * 70, the coin of the Uni 
value of that date included silver dollars of the weight of 412) grains each, 
declared by the act approved January 18, 1837, entitled “An act tap lemen- 
tary to the act entitled ‘An act establishing a mint and regulating the coins 
of the United States,’” to be a legal tender of payment, according to their 
nominal value, for any sums whatever: Therefore, 

Resolved by Oe Senate ee House of Representatives concurring Te 
That all the bonds of the United States issued, or authorized to be issu 
under the said acts of Congress hereinbefore ted are pares: principal 
and interest, at the option of the Government of the United States, in silver 
dollars of the coinage of the United States containing 412} grains each of 
standard silver; and that to restore to its coin such silver coins as a legal 
tender in payment of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of 
the public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor. 


They were intended as asolemn protest against the gold-standard 
doctrines of the present Administration. After an able debate in 
the Senate they passed that body by a large majority, and were 
then sent to this House. Every friend of silver should have voted 
for these resolutions, and I believe every true friend of silver did 
vote for them. The Republican majority in the House have 
practically decided that notwithstanding the words of the con- 
tract, yet the bonds are to be paid in gold. It has been estimated 
by opponents of the silver cause that it cost the Government 
something like $60,000,000 by retaining in the bonds“ coin” instead 
of putting in them ‘‘gold coin.” Though the bonds, as goldbugs 
contend, were worth that amount less to the United States by 
having coin“ instead of gold“ in them, yet the Republican 
party construes the word coin“ to mean gold.“ This construc- 
tion is intended to operate in favor of the bondholders. 

Now, in law and in morals those bonds are properly payable 
either in gold or silver dollars—the gold dollar to contain 25.8 
grains of standard gold and the silver dollar to contain 4124 grains 
of standard silver. The dollars now in circulation contain these 
amounts of metal, just as they did on July 14, 1870. Then the 
American people could take their gold and silver to the mints and 
have all of both metals coined into money, and with this money, 
either silver or gold, pay their obligations. Now no man can have 
a silver dollar coined in the United States, though he might have 
a ent pounds uA ao fas i 5 

u e & rson twen ears 0 agreed O pay another 
8100, and . ee to b both ies, 5 the 
creditor should accept in payment either wheat at $1 per bushel 
or corn at 50 cents per bushel. And then suppose afterwards, and 


while that obligation was unpaid, the Government should pass a 


law forbidding the growth of corn. Every honest man would a 
once see and understand thata great 5 injustice had —— 
done. And if any gentleman should propose to restore the growth 
of corn in order to meet the payments according to the contract, 
20 omg . pe in 5 5 could or won 8 to his propo- 
sition and it wo carried unanimously. e principl 

Teller resolution is thus illustrated. x E more 

Those bonds were 8 either in silver dollars or gold dollars 
and the contract stated at what price gon should be taken and at 
what price silver should be taken in order to make the dollars with 
which to pay them, and the Government was coining all the gold 
and silver brought to the mints into such dollars. Since then, at 
the demands of the bondholders and moneyed shylocks, the Gov- 
ernment has by law forbidden and aiscon tad the coinage of 
silver dollars. The Teller resolutions say that the bonds are still 
payable according to the contract in gold or silver, in silver at the 
option of the Government, and that it is not wrong and not bad 
faith to open the mints again to the coinage of such silver dollars. 

The Senate passed these resolutions. e Republican majority 
in this House, under the whip and spur of the Administration 
and at the instance of the bondholders and other gold-standard 
advocates and contrary to the best interests of the people, defeated 
these resolutions. One Republican voted for the resolutions, on 
the side of the people; 180 sei ian voted against the resolu- 
tions, on the side of the bondholders. The vote, in my opinion, 
clearly and strongly shows that there is no friendship for silver in 
the Republican party and that it is clearly and Seba committed 
against silver and arun the people’s interests ead rights, and 
that it is the party of the bondholders and will absolutely do their 
bidding, regardless of the interests of the farming and all other 
classes of working people of our land. 

The people should consider the fate of the Teller resolutions 
much in the ensuing campaign, and their voice in November 
should destroy the tical career of every man who voted against 
them. The Republican party must be driven from power. No 
man friendly to silver can afford to remain in the Republican 
party = te yon it. eS panoni of 1 on 

eceived man ple in the last campaign and caused them to 
yote the Republican ticket. No honest man, no sincere man, no 
intelligent man can have any excuse for being so deceived again, 


Payment of United States Bonds, 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM L. GREENE, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 31, 1898. 
u The House having under consideration the following concurrent resolu- 
on: 


Senate concurrent resolution No. 22. 


“Whereas by the act entitled ‘An act to strengthen the public credit,’ ap- 
roved March 18, 1869, it was provided and d that the faith the 
Pnited States was thereby solemnly pledged to the payment, in coin or its 
equivalent, of all the interest-bearing obligations of the United States, exce; 
in cases where tho law authorizing the issue of such obligations had exp: y. 
rovided that the same might be paid in lawful money or other currency 
han gold and silver; and 
5 ereas all the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by the 
act entitled ‘An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,’ a: 
poroa July 14, 1870, by the terms of said act were declared to be redeemable 
coin of the then present standard value, bearing interest payable semi- 


n; and 
*“ Whereas all bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under the 


ments,’ ap- 

roved Jan 14, 1875, are uired to be of the description of ds of the 
nited States described in the said act of 2 

entitled An act to authorize the ret 

“Whereas at the date of the of said act of 
to wit, the l4th day of July, 1870, the coin 
value of that date included silver dollars of the weight of 412} grains each, 
declared by the act ap roved Jan 18, 1837, entitled ‘An act supplemen- 
tary to the act entitled “An act establ: g a mint and regulating the coins 
of the United States,“ to be a legal tender of payment, according to their 
nominal value, for any sums whatever: Therefore, 

“Resolved by the Senate {the House vl Representatives Sos RETER, 
That all the bonds of the United 8 issued, or authorized to be issu 
under the said acts of Congress hereinbefore recited are payable, principal 
and interest, at the option of the Government of the United Btates, in silver 
dollars of the of the United States con s each of 
standard silver; and that to restore to its co such silver coins as a 
tender in pa: t of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of 
the public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor "— 


Mr. GREENE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: We haye reached a crisisin our national his A 
This Government will soon be restored to the people or it 
have passed out of their hands forever. Even now much that our 
fathers planned and for which they sacrificed and died is lost, 
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They intended that this should be a government by and for the 
eople, but even now that is rapidly becoming an iridescent 
pete The Republican party went into power as the friend and 
defender of human liberty and equal rights. Its founders were 
honest, broad-minded, patriotic men. No truer friend of the 
common people has ever been found in public life than the great 
Lincoln, and the same may be said in kind of Seward, Sumner, 
Thaddeus Stevens, and their compatriots. _ j; 

The advent of that perto power precipitated war, with all 
itsconcomitant evils. e National Treasury wasempty. Money 
had to be raised to meet the pressing demands of the hour. The 
men who had gold refused to loan it to the Government except at 
rates of interest both exorbitant in character and ruinous in 
effect. The first effort, therefore, of the Government to raise 
money was in the issue of what is known as the old demand notes. 
These soon afterwards were made a legal tender for all debts, 
public and private, and were as good as gold and remained at par 
with gold as long as a dollar of them was in circulation. 

By the act of Feb 25, 1862, the present greenback currency 
was created and in the House the bill making greenbacks 
a full legal tender. When this bill went to the Senate, a formid- 
able lobby, composed of the same class of men who are now 
clamoring for national honor and public faith, were found thun- 
dering at the doors of the Senate demanding an amendment. 
What was it? They wanted to insert this simple clause: Except 
duties on imports and the interest on the public debt.” The Sen- 
ate so amended the bill.. Here was the blunder the Repub- 
lican party made. By means of that mistake the people have been 
from then till now robbed and plundered of their substance by 
these same defenders of ‘‘national honor.” You ask me how? 
Let me tell you. 

If the greenback dollar had been made a full legal tender for all 
debts, there would have been no demand for gold and these hook- 
nosed Jews of Wall street would have been compelled to sit over 
their ill-gotten mammon with no means of plundering the people. 
This they well knew, and this is why ‘‘except duties on imports 
and interest on the public debt” was placed in the greenback bill. 
What followed? ith the pons thus crippled it would not 
pay interest on the public debt nor duties on imports. As we 
were a heavy importing nation, money must be had to pay such 
imports. Speculators cornered all the gold. Hence by this 
simple clause a demand for gold was created, and to get it we 
were compelled to apply to these men who had cornered gold. 

What was the result? These men demanded all the way from 
two to two dollars andeighty-five cents in nbacks for one dollar 
of gold. Then they cared nothing for the nation’s honor or the 

‘nation’s credit. Then they were coining money out of the blood 
and the tears of our people. Then the Government might have 
gone to the bottom of the sea if it had not yielded golden blood 
under the thumbscrew of these money sharks, These men took 
the greenback, purchased with gold at about 35 cents on the dollar, 
and with these same greenbacks bought Government bonds at the 
full face value of the greenback, so that these bonds cost the gold 
gamblers about 35 cents on the dollar in gold. 

They had driven a sharp bargain. They had scored their first 
victory over the ple. They did this while the great public 
mind was direc to putting down the rebellion and the pub- 
lic heart was rent with the sufferings of the Army at the front. 
These defenders of national honor,” of public credit, were not 
concerned for the success of our Army or Navy so much as how 
to more effectually rob the wives and children of our soldiers at 
home and secure control of the Republican party for future hold- 
ups. They succeeded well in the former and equally well in the 
latter, for from then until now the Republican party has been the 
pliant and subservient tool of these same plunderers of the people. 

But to return: When these bonds were purchased, as I have said, 
at about 35 cents on the dollar, in gold, they were payable largely 
in the lawful money of the country. That meant either gold, sil- 
ver, or paper. One would suppose that they would have been 
content to take pay in any kind of lawful money on these bonds 
purchased as described; but no. In 1869, when the war was over, 
they had so securely gotten control of the wpe pha sige party that 
they were ready to begin anew their work of ruin, and so these 
same defenders of national honor” procared the passage of the 
“public credit strengthening act,” by which act all these bonds 
payable in lawful money were declared to be payable in coin. 

I want you to watch the coils of this serpent slowly but surely 
crushing out the financial life of our people. Not atone grip, but 
with the stealthiness of a cat and the subtlety of the devil, they were 

scheming to consume the toil and earnings of others. They were 
not yet content. In the face of the bond was still written ‘‘law- 
ful money.” The law of 1869 might be repealed; and so these 
same bondholders came again and proc the passage of the 
funding bill of 1870, in the face of which was Written coin.“ 
Then it was ‘nominated in the bond.” 

Their greed sharpened with their success. Their schemes of 
spoliation were not complete, and in 1873, by stealth and fraud, 
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they procured the demonetization of silver and thus left their 
bonds, which cost them but 35 cents on the dollar, in gold, paya- 


ble in gold and gold only, thereby taking away from the people 
three dollars in gold for every one loaned to the Government. 
These are the men who talk of national honor. 

These are the ghouls who feast and fatten off the toils of others, 
while they prate of honesty and public faith.” These are the 
men who sing of virtue, while they intimidate legislatures and cor- 
rupt courts. These are the men who call the common people 
anarchists, while they themselves ignore law and violate sacred 
contracts. 

Who are the anarchists? Here isa plain resolution declaring 
what the contract between these sharks and the people is; accom- 
panied by a declaration that it is not a violation of the public faith 
or in derogation of the rights of the creditor to perform the con- 
tract according toitsterms. Let me read it: 


Whereas by the act entitled “An act to strengthen the public credit,” ap- 
roved 18, 1869, it was provided and declared that the faith of tho 
Enited States was thereby solemnly pledged to the payment, in coin or its 
equivalent, of all the interest-bearing obligations of the United States, except 
in cases where the law authorizing the issue of such obligations had expressly 
provided that the same might be paid in lawful money or other currency 
than gold and silver; and 

Whereas all the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by the 
act entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,” a 
proved ie Bo 1870, by the terms of said act were declared to be redeemable 
in coin of the then present standard value, bearing interest payable semi- 
annually in such coin; and 5 

Whereas all bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under the 
act entitled “An act to provide for the resumption of specie payments,” ap- 
pora January 14, 1875, are required to be of the description of bonds of the 

nited States described in the said act of Congress approved July 14, 1870, 
entitled An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt; and 

Whereas at the date of the passage of said act of Con; last aforesai 
to wit, the lth day of July, 1870, the coin of the United States of standa: 
value of that date included silver dollars of the weight of 412} grains each, 
declared by the act pe ere January 18, 1837, entitled “An act supplemen- 
tary o the act entitled ‘An act establishing a mint and regulating the coins 
of the United States, to be a legal tender of payment, according to their 
nominal value, for any sums whatever: Therefore, 

Resolved the Senate (the House of Representatives concurrin Ouren 
That all the bonds of the United States, issued or anthorized tobe issued, 
under the said acts of Congress hereinbefore recited, are able, princi- 
pal and interest. at the option of the Government of the United States, in 


silver dollars of the coinage of the United States containing 412} grains each 


of standard silver; and that to restore to its coinage such silver coins as a 
legal tender in payment of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in viola- 
tion of the public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor. 


What is wrong about that resolution? And yet we are de- 
nounced as violators of the public faith and credit because we 
want to abide by its terms. 

If silver is depreciated, who made it so? Did the people, who 
must pay this debt? No; the holders of these bonds did it b 
directing the action of the Republican party. Did these bond- 
holders understand the contract when they made it? You know 
they did. Would any court dare change a plain contract, made 
by two sane people, and place a burden upon one of them which 
he never agreed to bear? If it did, such court would deserve the 
just condemnation of all honest people 

Republicans, what do your votes against this resolution mean? 
You say that no contract made by the people is too sacred to be 
broken if the bondholders’ interest demands it. You say to the 
men who sent you here that they have no rights which either you 
or the money changers are bound to respect. Sir, the lines are 
drawn; the die is cast. On this side of the aisle, as Populists and 
Democrats and Free-Silver Republicans, we stand by the contract 
solemnly made, and say it shall be enforced; that Shylock may 
have his pound of flesh, but not one drop of the blood of labor 
more than he has already drawn. 

The silver dollar pays the laborer in the mine, the farmer for 
his produce, the merchant for his goods. The old greenback dol- 
lar paid our soldiers at the front when it was worth only 35 cents 
on the dollar when compared with gold, it fed their wives and 
children at home and later fed and clothed their widows and 
orphans, and no Republican has ever been heard to say that these 
were dishonest payments; but the bondholder has already been 
put above the greenbacks. That money will not pay him now; 

ut, sir, it is time now to halt. The bondholders’ debt is no more 
sacred than was the debt we owed the soldiers who fought at the 
front while these cormorants robbed them in the rear, and now 
we serve notice on you and on them, that as God lives and we are 
permitted to get control of this Government, we will not repudiate 
a single obligation, nor will we allow the Wall street and Lom- 
bard street Jews to violate their contracts, solemnly made with 
our people, but we will pay every obligation of this Government 
eevee E the plain and express terms of the contract; nor, sir, 
will we dishonor the Government. 

That government exemplifies the highest honor and its states- 
men the greatest patriotism who protects the great masses of the 
people; the weaker portion against the extortion and robbery of 
the rich and powerful: that secures to its people the enjoymentin 
their homes of the full fruit of their labor; that makes it possible 
for the laboring portion of our people who are at the foundation 
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to secure for both themselves and their chil- 
dren not only the e necessities of life, but to surround them- 
selves with the comforts and luxuries of a higher civilization. 
These great ends, sir, can never be achieved while we legislate to 
enable the few to ‘‘reap where they have not sown, and gather 
where they have not strewn.” 


of allits prosperi 


Payment of Government Bonds, 
SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS H. TONGUE. 


OF OREGON, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 31, 1898. 


20 21 pe having under consideration Senate concurrent resolution No. 
as follows: 

“That all the bonds of the United States issued or authorized to be issued 
under the acts of Congress hereinbefore recited are payable, principal and 
interest, at the opu of the Government of the United States, in silver 
dollars of the coinage of the United States containing 412} grains each of 


Mr. TONGUE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The resolution we are now considering contains 
two declarations. The first part is a statement ‘‘that all the 
bonds of the United States issued or authorized to be issued un- 
der the said acts of Congress hereinbefore recited are payable, 

rinci: and interest, at the option of the Government of the 
Unite States, in silver dollars of the coinage of the United States 
containing 412} grains each of standard silver.” 

This is simply a statement of existing laws. It neither makes, 
amends, nor changes a single line or provision of any statute of 
the United States. Why is this part of the resolution offered? 
Under present laws the silver dollars of the United States are a 
legal tender for the payment of every bond the Government ever 
issued. No one disputes that. If they were not, the passage of 
this resolution would not make them so. Being a legal tender, 
the defeat of this resolution will not deprive them of that qual- 
ity. While, if standing alone, it would do no harm, what is the 
requirement for the passage of this part of the resolution? But 
coupled with this law there is another provision of existing law 
equally explicit, equally important, enacted with equal solemnity, 
and equally binding upon the peop and the Government of the 
United States. It is bylaw declared to betheestablished policy and 
duty of this Government “to maintain the two metals on a parity 
with each other” and ‘‘to maintain at all times the equal power 
of every dollar coined or issued by the United States in the mar- 
kets and in the ent of debts.” 

The friends o e resolution under consideration in the Senate 
voted down an amendment substantially declaring the existence 
of this law. That vote has neither changed nor repealed nor 
weakened the binding provisions of the statute. But why vote 
down such an amendment? If deemed necessary or important to 
declare what the existing law is, why not declare it fully and truth- 
fully? But this vote on the part of the friends of this resolution, 
and under the lead of the Senator who introduced it, was si - 
cant. It can have no other meaning than a declaration of the 
intention of the friends of this resolution that, if intrusted with 
executive and legislative power, they will destroy the parity now 
maintained between the two metals and refuse to maintain the 
equal power of every dollar coined or issued by the United States 
in the markets and in the payment of debts.” j ‘ 

Under these laws the interest upon the bonds is being paid in 
silver, in gold, in silver certificates, in greenbacks, in ury 
notes. The interest on the bonds is being paa in thesame money 
that is paid to the pensioner, the laborer, the grocer, the poor, and 
the rich. It is no detriment tothe bondholder. It would be no 
profit to the Government to payin one coin or money rather than 
another. Under the present laws and policies of the United States 
there is now no dear, there is now no cheap, dollar. The silver 
dollars are now as valuable to the Government and in the markets 
of the world as the gold dollar. They go as far in the payment 
of obligations and ries, the purchase of supplies, and the con- 
struction of pobio improvements. No one objects to them, no 
one refuses them, and no one discriminates inst them, except 
the friends of this resolution, who refuse to acknowledge the ex- 
istence of the law to maintain their value unimpaired. 

It is evident, therefore, that this is not the vi art of this reso- 
1 To find that we must look to the second portion, where 

eclares— 


That to restore to its co’ 


such silver coin as a legal tender in payment 
of said bonds, — 


terest, is not in violation of the public faith 


8 and 
nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor, 


The meaning of these words, when used now and under exist- 


ing conditions by the friends of this resolution, can not be misun- 
derstood. If any doubts as to their meaning existed, they were 
dispelled by the declaration of the Senator who introduced this 
resolution. S. from his place in the Senate of the United 
States in support of this resolution, Senator TELLER, in a colloquy 
with Senator SPOONER, interpreted the meaning of the last por- 
tion of this resolution. 

Mr. Spooner. I ask the Senator whether he means to be understood by 
the resolution as saying that it will be in consonance with public faith for 
the Government to open the mints for the free and unlimited coinage of sil- 
5 to 1, and pay in those dollars as a legal tender the princi- 

Mr. TELLER. The Government absolutely has a right under the law, and 
amoral right that can not be questioned in my judgment. 

Mr. SPOONER. Is not that what this resolution is intended to mean? 

Mr. TELIÆR. That is what I intended it to mean. z 

This resolution, if ed, would not be law. It is simply a dec- 
laration that if the friends of this resolution and the political 
organizations they represent are intrusted with political power 
and the control of this Government they will commit the United 
States to the free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of 
16 to 1. The reason given for this policy is to enable the Govern- 
ment to pay its bon The bonded debt of the United States is 
something over $800,000,000. Perhaps one-half of these are held 
by men of wealth. The total indeb ess of the people of the 

nited States—the total amount of credits, national, State, munic- 
ipal, corporate, and private—is nearly fifty times this amount. 

Why make the bonded indebtedness the occasion for a national 
financial policy? Why seek to bring disturbance into our busi- 
ness arrangements, to inflict severe injury upon 99 per cent of the 


creditors of the United States in order to strike a vicious blow at 
1 per cent? You can not coin a dollar for the payment of bonds 
that will not be used to pay labor, to pay pensions, to pay insur- 
anee policies, to pay bank depositors, and to pay the farmer for 
every product he has to sell. There should be and can be no mis- 
understanding of the purpose and intent of the friends of this 
resolution. Itis A semen to abandon the present monetary stand- 
ard of the United States, the standard we have maintained for 
more than fifty years, the standard of every intelligent, civilized 
country, the standard by which all our property has been bought 
and sold, by which all our business transactions have been meas- 
ured, and to commit us to the standard of semicivilization and 
barbarism. 
It proposes to abandon bimetallism in practice and in business 
for silver monometallism. It proposes the most stupendous ex 
t facto law ever conceived in the brain of the wildest dreamer, 
t proposes that the standard by which business transactions and 
business contracts 1 840,000, 000,000 were measured at 
the time of the making shall be changed at the time of the settle- 
ment, and that the settlement of these business transactions shall 
be measured by a standard not contemplated by either party. It 
proposes such a stupendous revolution that it would stop busi- 
ness, yze industry, bind the hands of enterprise, take from 
labor both its employment and its reward, and precipitate national 
and industrial bankruptcy. 

It is more than folly, it is false pretense to call this bimetallism. 
The whole civilized world has tried it and failed to maintain bi- 
metallism under it. Nations aggregating hundreds of millionsin 
population now have free coinage of gold and silver at a fixed 
ratio. Among all these le there is not a gold coin in circula- 
tion as money. Bime in theory, they are, in practice and 
business, upon the silver standard and have unalloyed silver 
monometallism. There can be no bimetallism except upon one of 
two plans. The one method, that of coining both metals free at 
their market ratio, was tried, failed, and abandoned when fluc- 
tuation in value was less than now. France changed her coinage 
ratio 113 times in a vain endeavor to maintain bimetallism upon this 
plan. It was abandoned by every civilized nation more than a 
quarter of a cen ago. It has not now an intelligent defender 
or advocate on The only successful bimetallism is the sys- 
tem we now have. It is where gold is the standard and silver is 
coined under Government supervision and kept at with gold. 

Under this system the United States have now in circulation 
$699,478,536 in gold and about $638,556,609 in silver, every dollar 
of it coined under a gold standard. We have more silver than 
any free · sii ver country except China and India. The gold-standard 
countries are the only ones where bimetallism prevails in practice. 
The enemies of silver are the supporters of this resolution. The 
only friends of silver, the only true bimetallists, are those who 
would maintain our present standard, who would place and main- 
tain in circulation as much silver as the business needs of the 
country will support and that can be maintained in circulation 
in the market ata n gold, and then 1 the faith of 
the whole people of the United States to maintain the 2 — ur- 
coe Aes debt-paying power of every dollar issued by the Gor 
ernment, 

The friends of this resolution propose to destroy the policy by 
which we maintain in circulation 8099, 478,536 in gold, $638,556,609 
in silver, and $682,044,037 in paper, and every dollar of which is 
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now of equal value in every market of the world. They proposa to 
Saboia a policy that will drive gold out of circulation and strike 
66 per cent Fon the value of every dollar in silver and every dol- 
lar in paper. The fearful results of such a policy can be contem- 
plated, but not half foretold. H : 

But why should we take this fearfulleap? The friends of this 
resolution tell us that it must be done in order to enable us to pay 
off the bonded debt of the United States. The bonded debt con- 
cerns the friends of this resolution. It ought to concern them. 
But for them there would be now few bonds or bondholders. 
Under Republican control and under Republican Administration 
the bonded debt of the United States was reduced from $2,380,000,- 
000 to about $580,000,000. The annual interest charges upon the 
bonded debt were reduced from $150,000,000 to $22,000,000. Under 
the Administration of President Harrison the bonded debt of the 
United States was being decreased at the rate of $64,767,990 a year. 
The friends of this resolution, by the policy inaugurated and sus- 
tained by them, by their threats upon the business integrity of the 
country and the financial honor of the nation, increased the 
bonded indebtedness of the United States atthe rate of $87,000,000 
per year and the interest charges to $35,000,000 annually. . 

But let us look squarely at the proposition before us. It is not 

roposed that the bon indebtedness should be paid in silver 
8 of the present standard value, nor of the value at the time of 
issue, nor, as declared in the preamble to these resolutions, “ at the 
then present standard value.” It is proposed that the Govern- 
ment of the United States, having the sole and unrestricted power 
in its own hands, shall first degrade and debase its coin, and shall 
destroy 56 per cent of its value in order that the Government 
doing this may the more easily pay off its bonded debt in a depre- 
ciated currency. 

Suppose, if we can, that the evil effects of such a damnable pol- 
icy would cease with the payment of the Government bonds. 

hat then? What would be accomplished by the enactment of 
laws contemplated by this resolution? How much would the 
Government save in the payment of its bonds? The Government 
has no silver mines. It has not $20,000,000in silver against which 
certificates are not outstanding. 

It has no silyer bullion except such as is pledged to the payment 
of its present obligations. It could acquire none except by pe 
chase from the mine owner. If the effect of this policy would be, 
as declared by the friends of this resolution, to restore silver bul- 
lion to its old price, and make the bullion in the silver dollar 
worth the gold in the gold dollar, the Government of the United 
States would not make one farthing by the payment of its debt in 
silver. If the silver was to cost as much as the gold, there would 
be no object in paying one coin in preference to the other. The 
cost to the Government would be the same. The benefits to the 
creditor would be just the same, and the adoption of this resolu- 
tion and the enactment of a policy in pursuance of it could have 
no effect upon the Government of the United States or the people 
of the United States, or the public creditors. 

If, however, such policy would not materially increase the price 
of silver, as it would not, what would be the saving to the National 
Government? Assuming that the Government is able now to go 
into the market to purchase this silver and pay its bonds, which 
it is not; agruming Dit if purehased, it could immediately coin 
this silver into dollars and use them for the payment of the public 
debt, whichit could not, what, then, would bethe gain? Thebonds, 
in round numbers, amount to about $800,000,000. If the Govern- 
ment purchased such silver and gave bonds payable in silver, it 
would be dollar for dollar, and would gain nothing. If it gave 
bonds payable in gold coin, it could purchase this silver for about 

` $860,000,000, and there would be a saving to the Government by 
this transaction of $440,000,000. 

Assuming that the adoption of this system would do no further 
harm and produce no further results, we have then sold the 
national honor at the price of $440,000,000. We have destroyed 
what we can not replace. Let us see what this means to each 
inhabitant of the United States. The saving would be about one 
year’s revenue of the Government. If we assume that the people 
of the United States contributed equally to the support of the 
Government, it would save about $6 to each inhabitant. But this 
assumption is not correct. The great masses of the people of the 
United ‘States, the farmers in the West and South, contribute 
practically to the support of this Government a little more than 
81 RE year each. 

axes for the support of the Federal Government are contrib- 
uted largely by that class of citizens who clothe their wives and 
daughters in re ga silks, attend fashionable balls and recep- 
tions in imported broadcloths, who rest their weary feet upon 
imported carpets, who smoke foreign cigars and drink forei 
wines, and adorn their persons with foreign jewelry. AnA so the 
adoption of the policy contemplated by this resolution would com- 
mit the great farming classes of the United States to sell the 
national honor, stain the national name, brand upon the fair brow 
ofthe American Republic the words ‘‘repudiation and dishon- 
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esty,” for a paltry consideration of $1 per capita. They will have 
subjected the people of the United States to the scorn of all civi- 
lized „poopie; the contempt of honest men and women all over the 
world, now and hereafter, for this paltry consideration. 

As a business proposition we can not afford it. Neither indi- 
viduals nor nations can do profitable business who do not possess 
e honor and unimpaired credit; Who do not measure 
and perform their obligations 5 rules of right and justice, rather 
than technical rules of law. No nation can afford to do wrong. 
But who has commissioned the friends of this resolution to barter 
away, to sell, or destroy the honor of the Republic? Once de- 
stroyed, who shall restoreit? It is not ours. It is a sacred heritage 
from the heroic dead. It is as much the property of future gener- 
ations as of this. Countless thousands have died to preserve it. 
The blood of heroes, the tears of widows, the arm of courage, the 
sufferings of beauty haye nourished and preserved it. It is the 
fairest flower of all the earth. Where is the American citizen 
who does not cherish it more than wealth or fame or life? 

Lay your vandal hands upon this, and the patriotic dead will 
rise from their graves to cry out against you. Scenes that we 
have learned to recall and revere would be changed. We have 
delighted to recall the piorar of the gallant Christian soldier, 
who, feeling the approach of final dissolution, as the death damp 
gathers upon his brow, calls to his presence his stalwart son, 
taking from its resting place the sword which he had wielded in 
the time of youth, with which he had defended the national honor 
and national life, commits it to the care and keeping of his cher- 
ished child, and enjoins upon him with dying breath the duties 
of patriotism and defense of country, 

All this would be changed. Then the one who had assisted in 
the pogge of the laws contemplated by this resolution, as he felt 
his last hours approaching, the icy fingers of death clutching at 
his throat, knowing that it was the last of earth, would call around 
him the children of his loins, would take down the statute book of 
his country, lay before them the page upon which this law should 
be written, and exclaim: “Here is the stain upon the national 
honor which I assisted to make. Here is the blot upon the fair 
name of my country which I helped toinscribe. I enjoin upon 
you, as you loye your country and your Maker, as you love honor 
and virtue and right, as you love the memory of your parent, bend 
every energy of your nature, devote your time, your attention, 
and the best efforts of your mind and heart and hand to removing 
this stain from the name of the American Republic.” 

I haye not time here to point out all the injurious effects of the 
policy contemplated by this resolution. In my judgment it would 
not be possible for the American Con to pass any law, adopt 
any act, or take any step that would bring more widespread dis- 
aster, ruin, and desolation and destruction than this. Business 
will not be readily transacted until the people know definitely by 
what standard settlements are to be measured. The owner of 
money will not invest it, will not lend it, will not part with it for 
any length of time, until he knows definitely by what standard 
payments are to be measured. Men will not borrow money to en- 
gage in enterprises without knowing definitely whether the money 
of the contract can be had with which to settle on the day of pay- 
ment without purchase from a broker, 

Men engaged in great enterprises want money for years, not for 
days. The man who loans money for ten years wants to know - 
what he will receive on the day of payment. The man who bor- 
rows it wants to know what he will have to pay on the day of 
payment. Until this question is settled, until itis known that 
the money will neither be debased by a change of the standard nor 
increased in value by unjust and forced contraction, business will 
be checked and prosperity retarded. 

Mr. Speaker, what the country needs now is to be saved alike 
from that class who are constantly threatening to debase our cur- 
rency, drive usto the silver standard; and, on the other hand, from 
that class who are continually publishing to the world that we 
are standing on the verge of a financial volcano and on the eve 
of another financial panic. 

In my judgment, Mr. Speaker, if this Congress, by any act, 
law, or declaration, could establish a monetary standard of the 
United States so that it would remain a certainty for the coming 
century, so that men engaged in business enterprises, making con- 
tracts, borrowing money, or lending money, purchasing or selling 
property, would know beyond question that upon the day of set- 
tlement there would be the same standard of value as on the day 
of contract, the United States would enter upon an era of the 
greatest prosperity that it has ever known. 

The work now before the Republican party, which it must seek 
above all others to accomplish, is to establish this certainty. It 
must rid the business of the country of this disturbing threat 
that now pervades it. Whether we are to maintain inviolate our 
present standard, maintain stability in our business affairs, stim- 
ulate business enterprises, and bring about business prosperity, or 
whether we are to go to a silver standard, disorganize every busi- 
ness enterprise, disturb every business relation, bankrupt every 
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business enterprise, and involve the whole people of the United 
States in financial ruin, is now the issue before the people of the 


United States. 
Until that issue is settled there should be no wavering, no 
equivocation, no relaxation of vigilance. No effort should be 


spared, no patriotic citizen of the United States should leave his 
post or neglect his political duties until this question is settled 
rightly and settled for all time. Divested of its subtle phrase- 
ology and catching words, this resolution defines the political is- 
sues for the coming campaign. Thecontestison. National and 
individual honor, business welfare and prosperity depend upon 
= issue, and the victory for their defense and preservation must 
won. 


Payment of United States Bonds. 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. ASBURY C. LATIMER, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 31, 1898. 
ar House having under consideration the following concurrent resolu- 


“Concurrent resolution No. 22. 


“Whereas by the act entitled ‘An act to strengthen the public credit,’ 
approved March 18, 1869, it was provided and declared that the faith of the 

nited States was thereby solemnly pledged to the payment, in coin or its 
equivalent, of all the 5 obligations of the United States, except 
in cases where the law authorizing the issue of such obligations had expressly 
provided that the same might be paid in lawful money or other currency than 
gold and silver; and 

“ Whereas all the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by the 
act entitled An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,“ a: 

roved July 14, 1870, by the terms of said act were di to be redeemable 
2 coin of the then present standard value, bearing interest payable semian- 
nually in such coin; and 

“ Whereas all bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under the 
act entitled ‘An act to provide for the resumption of specie . 

roved January 14. 1875, are required to be of mds of the 
nited States described 
entitled An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt; and 

** Whereas, at the date of the of said act of Congress last aforesaid, 
to wit, the lith day of s 1870, the coin of the United States of standard 
value of that date included silver dollars of the weight of 412} grains each, 
declared by the act approved Jan 18, 1837, entitled ‘An act supplemen- 
tary to the act entitled “An act esta a mint and regulating the coins 
of the United States,” to be a legal tender of payment, according to their 
nominal value, for any sums whatever: Therefore, 

“Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives eee 
That all the bonds of the United States issued, or authorized to be issued, 
under the said acts of Congress hereinbefore recited, are op tose principal 
and interest, at the option of the Government of the United States, in silver 
dollars of the coinage of the United States contai: 412} grains each of stand- 
ard silver; and that to restore to its coinage such silver coins as a legal ten- 
der in payment of said bonds, Linde 5 ag and interest, is not in violation of 
the public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor 


Mr. LATIMER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The resolution now pending before this body, 
which has passed the Senate, clearly states the issue on the finan- 
cial question between the two great political parties of this 
country. 

The 8 shows the conditions under which the bonded 
indebtedness of this nation was contracted. In addition I shall 
incorporate a well- authenticated statement of the different bonds 
that have been issued, with the date and amount of bonded indebt- 
edness that exists to this day. 


AMOUNT OF PUBLIC DEBT. 


According to the last repaci of the Treasurer of the United 
States, the interest-bearing debt of the United States consisted of 


$847,365,130, exclusive of the Pacific Railroad bonds. These are 
also substantially the figures as given by President McKinley in 
his annual message sent to Congress at this session. The items 
of this debt are as follows: 


Funded loan of 1891 1 
Funded loan of 1907 
Refunding certificates 
100, 000, 000 
162, 315, 400 


It will be useful to examine this table in detail. 
The first item is $25,864,500. The bonds making up this amount 


are dated September 1, 1876, and I give a copy of the body of one 
of them: 

THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Are indebted to or in the sum of one thousand dollars. 
This bond is issued in accordance with the provisions of an act of Congress 
entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,” approved 
July 14, 1870, amended by an act approved January 20, 1871, and is redeemable 
at the pleasure of the United States after the first day of September, A. D. 
1891, in coin of the standard value of the United States on said July 14, 1870, 
with interest in such coin, from the day of the date hereof, at the rate of four 
and a half per centum per annum, payable 5 the first day of De- 
cember, March, June, and September in each year. e principal and inter- 
est are exempt from the peoment of all taxes or duties of the United Sta’ 
as well as from taxation in any form, by or under State, municipal, or 1 
authority. Transferable on the books of this office. 


These bonds fell due in 1891, and were continued by mutual 
i between the Secretary of the Treasury and the holders, 
15 e n memorandum was printed across the face of these 

nds: 

At the request of and for value received by the owner of this bond, the 
same is continued during the pleasure of thə Government, to bear interest 


at the rate of two (2)-per centum per annum from September 2, 1891, as pro- 
vided in Treasury Circular No. 90° dated July 2, 1891. = N 


It will thus be observed that there are $25,364,500 of United 
States bonds now outstanding which can be paid and ought to be 
paid at this time. 

The second item of the national indebtedness amounts to $559,- 
640,100. I give a copy of the body of one of the bonds constitute 
ing this amount: 


WASHINGTON, July Ist, 1877. 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Are indebted to or assigns in the sum of one thousand dollars. This 
bond is issued in accordance with the provisions of an act of Congress enti- 
tled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,” approved July 
14, 1870, amended by an act epprored anuary 20, 1871, and is cemable at 
the pleasureof the United States after the first a of July, A. D. 1907, in 
coin of the standard value of the United States on said July 14, 1870, within- 
terest, in such coin, from the day of the date hereof, at the rate of four per 
centum per annum, payable quarterly, on the first day of October, January, 
April, and July in each year. The cng ary and interest are exempt from 
the payment of all taxes or duties of the United States, as well as from taxa- 
tion in any form, by or under State, municipal, or local authority. Trans- 
ferable on the books of this office. 


The third item of this indebtedness is relatively small, bein, 
$45,130 of refunding certificates. I give a copy of the body o 
one of these certificates: 


This certifies that the sum of ten dollars has been deposited with the 
Treasurer of the United States, under act of February 26, 1879. 
Washington, D. C. 


Treasurer of the United States, 
Act of February 26, 1879. 


Register of the Treasury. 

Convertible, with accrued interest at four per cent per annum, into four 
per cent bonds of the United States issued under the acts of July 14. 1870, 
and January 20, 1871, m presentation at the office of the Treasurer of the 
U. S., W. gton, D. C., in sums of $50 or multiples thereof. 


These, it will be observed, are convertible into bonds such as 
those last described, and hence are to be construed like the other 4 
per cent bonds. f 

The fourth item of this indebtedness is $100,000,000, due in 1904, 
and are the bonds issued by President Cleveland in 1894 and 1895 
on the ground that it was necessary to maintain the $100,000,000 
gold reserve. I give a copy of the body of one of these bonds: 

FEBRUARY 1, 1804 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Are indebted to or assigns in the sum of one thousand dollars, 
This bond is issued under authority of an act of Congress entitled “An act 
to provide for the resumption of specie 5 approved January four- 
teenth, eighteen hundred and seventy-five, being one of the descriptions of 
bonds described in the act entitled An act to authorize the refunding of the 
national debt.“ approved July fourteenth, eighteen hundred and seventy, as 
amended by the act of January twentieth, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
one, and is redeemable at the pleasure of the United States after the first day 
of 8 nineteen hundred and four, in coin of the standard value of the 
United States on said July fourteenth, eighteen hundred and seventy, with 
interest in such coin from the day of the date hereof at the rate of five r 
centum per annum, payable quarterly on the first day of February, May, 
August, and November in each year. ne 8838 and interest are exempt 
e 


from the payment of all taxes or duties ted States, as well as from 
taxation in any form by or under State, municipal, or local authority. 
Transferable on the ks of this office. 


The fifth item consists of $162,815,400, bonds due February 1 
1925. These bonds were issued by President Cleveland in 1895 and 
1896 to replenish the gold reserve for the third and fourth times 
during his Administration and under same form as that just given 
in the one hundred million issue. 

This completes the description of the outstanding interest-bear- 
ing debt due by the United States. and the bonds, of which I give 
copies, are the obligations and all the obligations to which the 
resolution refers. 

The Republican party has sailed under false colors for years, 
and the resolution now pending will land them, about 5 o'clock 
this evening, when the vote is taken, square on the single gold 
standard side. 

Mr. Speaker, that party has claimed for years to be the friends 
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monopolies, corporate greed, bondholders, 
and capitalists. But, sir, the veil that has partly obscured the 
deceptive attitude of this party will soon be raised, and, in my 
judgment, you will find them voting to a man, under whip of the 
parey inon to change the contract written in every bond issued by 
the United States Government when they were issued and un- 
derstood by the holder, that the Government of the United States 
should pay these bonds in coin. 

In fact, Mr. President, not one obligation ever issued by this 
Government was payable in any other money than coin or cur- 
rency, and the fact, which no intelligent man on this floor will 
deny, is that these bonds up to 1865 were bought by the bondhold- 
ersfor greenbacks at from 30 to 60 cents on the dollar of “coin,” 
silyer and gold. Now these bondholders are demanding that 
bonds bought at 50 cents on the dollar are to be redeemed by the 
United States Government in gold—a money that has been doubled 
in value by legislating silver out of the mint, and by law creating 
a double demand for gold. 

Sir, the Republicans and mu Democrats of the Cleveland 
i 15 have had the last pretense of friendship for silver removed 
by the complete failure of international agreement. In my judg- 
ment, they never expected nor hoped for such agreement. ir 
object and aim was to deceive the people, perpetuate themselves 
in power, and to serve their masters, the bondholders, by paying 
their bonds in gold. Mr. Speaker, this same proposition was made 
to the Fifty-fourth Congress by the prostitute Grover Cleveland 
when he wanted to write gold“ in the bond issue he was then 
consummating with Morgan & Co. But we rejected his proposi- 
tion, and according to his figuring paid about $16,000,000 rather 
than commit this country to the mng gold standard. 

Now, sir, it will be left for the Republican party to rob the 
millions of poor toiling men and women of this country and to 
collect from these toilers 5 high - tariff taxes to put money 
in the Treasury by which to fill the pockets of bloated bondholders 
with the dearest money known to man—gold. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not enough for these enemies of the people to 
continue to enhance fhe value of gold by striking down silver on 
every side, and to stand in these s in the interest of 2 per cent 
of the American people and 4 per cent of the business of this coun- 
try, but they go further and undertake to destroy the plain con- 
tract made by the Government with these bondholders when the 
made the purchase. Howcan the Republican party and the gold- 
standard mugwumps pose as the friends of the American people 
when on this financi 8 they vote for 2 per cent of the 
people and 4 per cent of the business done in this country? 

hy, Mr. er, 98 per cent of our people never have a busi- 
ness dealing of any kind with any foreign country, while 96 per 
cent of our business is confined to this Union. And yet the Amer- 
ican people are to be forced to the British single geld standard, 
which results in a fall in pie of labor and all the products of 
labor. Why is this done? That the 2 per cent of the people may 
revel in luxury and affluence, while the 98 per cent are to toil on 
without the increase in currency necessary to make this country 
prosperous, What a proposition it is, that 96 per cent of all the 
usiness done in this country is disregarded in settling this finan- 
cial proposition, and that 4 per cent only is to be regarded! Ah, 
Mr. S er, let me warn the Republicans on that side of the 
House that they had as well undertake to close the granaries and 
mills of this country to corn and outlaw it by legislation and fur- 
nish sufficient wheat to feed the world as to undertake to close the 
mints to silver and supply the demand for money from gold. 

You Republicans are nsible for the present price of silver, 
and largely for the pauperism and distress of the laboring people 
in this ea SE 

What is it about this resolution that is wrong? And why are 
we denounced as Os peng or violators of the public faith and 
credit, when we hold that the terms of the contract should be 
5 on both parties? If silver has lost in value, what caused 
it? o caused it? Did the masses who must pay the debt do it? 
No; the bondholders controlled the Republican party, and through 
them accomplished it. You know the bondholders understood 
this contract; and no honest court on earth would dare set aside 
a plain contract like this and place a burden like the paying of 
these bonds in gold on the people, without they agreed to it. 

What can the Republican party mean by their votes on this ques- 
tion? Do you mean that no solemn pledge or contract is too bind- 
ing for you to break in the interest of the bloated bondholder? 
That the interests of the people who sent you here are to be dis- 
regarded, trampled under your feet, when it conflicts with the 
bondholder’s interest? The silver dollar pays the laborer, the 
teacher, the preacher, the lawyer, the farmer for his produce, 
the merchant for his goods, the crippled soldier for his service to 
his country; but the bondholder is to be placed above these. Noth- 


of the people, as 


ing but gold can satisfy his greed. 

To-day the Republican party stands ready to violate a contract, 
break the agreement solemnly entered into with the consent of 
both parties, and perpetrate an outrage on the masses who toil and 


are poorly paid, that riches may be poured into the laps of those 
who have no right to them and do not need them. But let me 
warn you that retribution will come. Rest assured, if we come ' 
into power not one single contract shall be F but equal 
justice shall be meted to all the le. Full compliance with all 
contracts and obligations of this Government according to the 
plain terms of the law will be enforced. 

That Government exhibits the highest honor and its representa- 
tives the greatest patriotism which protects the masses of the 
2 against the oppression of the rich, and aids, by just legis- 
ation, the oe ee in securing homes and the comforts of 
home life. Sir, the outrageous construction placed upon this con- 
tract and the change made by the law of 1859, making these bonds 
8 in coin that were bought with greenbacks, all done by the 

publican party, makes you, as a party, responsible for doublin 
8 of this nation many times in the interest of the bond - 
olders. 

Sir, I affirm that the 8847, 365,130 of bonded debt that exists to- 
day will under your construction, if paid in gold, cost this nation 
more of labor and of labor’s products than it cost to pay over 
three billions of indebtedness we owed at the close of the war, 
when we had a sufficient volume of currency upon which to do 
8 and prosperity prevailed in all sections of this great 
nation. 

I desire to say in conclusion, if the Dingley high tariff, or high 
taxes on the necessaries of life, and a single gold standard of value, 
a dollar that costs twice the amount of labor or of labor’s product 
to buy it, will bring prosperity to this country, then I advise the 
people to vote the Republican ticket. If not, then you haye no 
right to public piaco or trust, and the sooner you are banished 
from power the better for the country. 


Payment of United States Bonds, 
SPEECH 
HON. ROMULUS Z. LINNEY, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 31, 1898. 
3 House having under consideration the following concurrent resolu 


‘fe 


“Senate concurrent resolution No. 22. 


“ Whereas by the act entitled ‘An act to strengthen the public credi 
oved March 18, 1869, it was provided and declared that the faith o 
Einitea States was thereby solemnly pledged to the payment, in coin or its 
equivalent, of all the interest-bearing obligations of the United States, except 
in cases where the law authorizing the issue of such obligations had exp y 
rovided that the same might be paid in lawful money or other currency 
then ld and silver; and 
“Whereas all the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by the 
act entitied ‘An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt.“ a 
proved July 14, 1870, by the terms of said act were declared to be redeemable 
in coin of the then present standard value, bearing interest payable semi- 
annually in such coin; and 
** Whereas all bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under the 
act entitled ‘An act to 
roved Janu 
nited States ngress 
entitled An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt;’ an: 
s reas at the date of the 
to wit, the lth uay of July, 
value of that date 


nominal valne, for any sums whatever: Therefore, 
“ Resolved by 


and interest, at the option of the Government of the United 
dollars of the coinage of th 


Mr. LINNEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I avail myself of the privilege of printing a short 
argument in vindication of my vote yesterday on the Senate resolu- 
tion known as the Teller resolution. It is a concurrent resolution 
and is an expression of opinion of both branches of Congress on 
the question as to what shall be the policy of the United States as 
to the payment of the United States bonds. It was conceded in 
the argument that the obligations of the United States as a debtor, 
by reason of the existence of bonds of the Government, is to pay 
this bonded debt in coin. The answer to three questions contro 
my action in giving a vote at variance from an overwhelming 

jority of my party associates in the House. 
e owe a coin debt of money—amillions of dollars. What duty 
does the United States owe the holders of these bonds? Certainly 
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the duty of payi 
tract stated in the 


the debt according to the language and con- 
md. To refuse to pay that debt in coin would 
be repudiation, which always tarnishes national honor. As a 
debtor the eri bin have no right to refuse to pay the entire debt 


us nominated in the bond. As acreditor, no holder of any bond has 
any right to demand one cent more than the contract entitles him 
to, to wit, paymentin coin. To pay less than the debt is repudia- 
tion. To force the taxpayer to pes moro is extortion. Coin is de- 
fined to be a piece of metal on which certain characters are stamped 
making it legally current as money. Therefore gold and silver, 
at the discretion of the debtor, is the money in which, under the 
contract, the bonds may legally and morally be paid. 

The golden rule is this, Pay that thou owest”—no more, nor 
less. There is neither repudiation nor extortion in this, but moral 
and legal justice. Coin is the thing named in the bond in which 
the bond creditor, of right, may be paid. To refuse to pay a debt 
is repudiation; an illegal exaction is extortion. Extortion is a 
more heinous offense and will tarnish national honor as much as 

udiation. In fact, extortion is a larger term than repudiation. 

t is a violation of the contract on the part of the creditor, and 
is a demand without right. Repudiation is dishonesty, and there- 
fore a private wrong. Extortion is criminal, and therefore a W 
lio wrong. Everypublic wrong is a private wrong, and something 
more. (See Cooley’s Blackstone, book 4, page 5.) This crime 
extortion—is the taking of money or other thing of value by an 
officer that is not due him. (See definition of “extortion,” in 4 
Blackstone’s Commentaries.) In the light of inspiration, extortion 
is a t crime. Extortion and excess are the peculiar vices of 
the Pharisee. (Matthew xxiii, 25.) And thou has gained 
of thy neighbors by extortion, and hast forgotten me, saith the 
Lord God.” (Ezekiel xxii, 12.) 

I am in favor of justice and opposed to the two evils that tar- 
nish national honor—repudiation on the one hand, and extortion 
on the other. Let our debts be paid according to the terms of the 
contract. No reasoning can overcome the force and truth of this 

roposition, sustained as it is both by inspiration and the best legal 
ought. But those who favor a change of the contract to the 
benefit of the bondholder and to the detriment of the 
contend that the national credit and honor demands it; 
is, like a poker debt, a debt of honor—the honor of the gambler; 
that a nation, like the porer player, must use its credit often. 
Therefore nations will find it to their advantage in the end to 
yield to the demands of the creditor, though tarnished with greed 
and extortion. Suppose, therefore, they argue a nation should 
pay the public creditor a few million dollars more than it owes, 
his present loss will, in the end, be fully compensated by the addi- 
tional strength the public credit takes on. I can not yield to the 
force of such an argument. I have a well-grounded belief and 
conviction that a member of Congress is a trustee for his con- 
stituency, and that he is guilty of a breech of duty should he, 
under any pressure, party or otherwise, lend his vote to enlarge 
an obligation beyond its legal force not founded in right nor con- 
tained in the terms of the contract; neither do I believe that in 
order to strengthen public credit it is necessary to force the peo- 
ple to become the victims of extortion and greed. 

I go a step further. No member should ever consent that the 
national honor should be tarnished by extortion, by the recogni- 
tion of any demand not founded in right on the part of the bene- 
ficiary. For these reasons I have voted for the Teller resolution, 
which came from the Senate with an overwhelming majority, in- 
cluding among its supporters some of the ablest Republican states- 
men in the Republic. It is needless for me to say that I felt the 
tremendous force of party influence. Itis easy to along with 
the majority, for whose opinions I haye the profoundest respect, 
And what is almost omnipotent as an infiuence is the dread of 
censure from your associates. 

Whatever may be the result of this vote to me, I carry with me 
the consciousness of duty faithfully performed. That is reward 
enough. Iam not in favor of the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, but I am in favor of a limited coin- 
age, Coin all that the mines of the United States produce. But 

t isnot the question here. These resolutions contain an expres- 
sion of the opinion of Congress as to whether we should give the 
creditor rights he does not now possess. Ican notconsent to vio- 
late the contract or encourage a violation of the contract with our 
bond creditors, when the laborers, farmers, and business men by 
whose will I have been honored must be paid in money different 
from the public creditor. There are reasons why the holder of a 

ivate security, mortgage or otherwise, is more the object of our 
voritism than the Government bondholders. 

These citizens pay taxes on the debts due them, while the bond- 
holders pay no taxes on the bond, and get now, under the action 
of our Secretary of the Treasury, his interestin gold. Exemption 
from taxation is enough to make a Government bond damnable to 
capitation wherever the Republic may have to borrow money 


yer 
at it 


th the assurance of payment according to the terms of the bon 
The duties and burdens now resting upon the toiling 


masses are 


such that they will not rush into the 
tortionist. Thetyranny of Pharaoh in taking away thestraw and 
requiring the toiling Israelites to make the same amount of brick 
was rebuked by the displeasure of heayen. The wrath of an in- 


demands of the greedy ex- 


dignant people will be felt in chastising those who, in practice, 
exalt the crime of extortion to the dignity of a public virtue. 1 
believe that the action of the Republican Senators from the great 


West and the South in voting for the Teller resolution is right 
and reflects the popular judgment of the Republic, 


The Teller Resolution. 
SPEBOH 
HON. W. H. HINRICHSEN. 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January $1, 1898, 


On Senate concurrent resolution No. 22, declaring that all bonds of the Uni 
States issued or authorized to be —.— under certain acts of Con, A — 
pare, peiora and interest, at the option of the Government, in silver 

0: . 


Mr. HINRICHSEN said: 

Mr, SPEAKER: For many years the resolution or its equivalent, 
now before the House, has been a subject for discussion by the 
ablest men in the country, Ican not, therefore, pretend to pro- 
duce any new arguments in favor of its adoption, and the most I 
can hope to accomplish is to present old arguments in new form 
and strip the subject of the mass of sophistry which interested 
persons or theoretical cranks have thrown around it and which 
serves to confuse and deceive the public. 

The resolution may be stated in this form: Shall the Govern- 
ment of the United States pay its. bonds in gold or silver coin at 
its option, or shall it pay the bonds in gold?” The contract in the 
bon ali for their payment in coin; the metal is not mentioned, 

In discussing the question, we should, in my opinion, look at 
ee proposition contained in the resolution from Pires points of 

ew: 

First. From a legal standpdint. 

Second. From a moral standpoint. 

Third. From a business or political standpoint. 

If we are legally right, morally right, and right from a business 
or 8 standpoint, we must be entirely right. 

aking up the legal proposition, the contract in the bonds says 
that they shall be paid in coin. if a silver dollar is a coin, pay- 
ment in silver dollars meets the legal obligation of the bond, and 
I presume that no one will deny that the silver dollar is what it 
| Benge to be, a coin of the United States receivable as a dollar 
or the payment of all debts, 8 or private. There is abso- 
lutely nothing in the contract, direct or implied, that can be con- 
strued into giving the holder of a bond a legal right to name the 
kind of metal in Which the bond shall be paid, and if it were pos- 
sible to bring the matter to a legal test, no court would say Mat 
silver coin might not be used in 8 I think that from a 
legal standpoint no one can deny the right of the Government to 
pay its coin debts in silver. 
ow, let us consider the question from a moral standpoint. Is 
there any moral obligation on the part of the Government to re- 
deem its bonds in gold? It has been claimed that when these 
debts were created the market value of the metal in a gold dollar 
was not so much in excess of the market value of the metal in a 
silver dollar as it now is, and that the debtor should under such 
circumstances see that the creditor should suffer no loss through 
this separation in the value of the metals. It is a question for 
discussion as to whether this separation is due to a rise in the 
price of gold or to a fall in the price of silver, or to a movement 
in opposite directions of the price of each metal. 

I do not care at this time to enter into a discussion of this ques- 
tion, for I regard its settlement as haying no bearing, legal or 
moral, upon the point at issue, If we do attempt to settle this 
question and base the payment of our bonds upon that settlement, 
we must abolish almost every financial precedent known to the 
commercial world. If we start ont on a search for moral or im- 

lied obligations of this kind, we shall never find a stopping 12000 
Pe a bond which bears on its face a legal obligation to pay 1,000 
was sold to an individual for $1,100, it might be 3 Sesh that the- 
Government should pay its owner $1,100 when it mes due, 
Following this line of argument in favor of carrying out moral 
2 igri the Government ought to pay interest on that entire 
$1,100, for it has had the use of $1,100 of the bondholder’s money, 
and is about to pay him interest on $1,000 only. 

A further search for moral obligations might show that when 
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this loan was made that interest was very low, and that the bond- 
holder could, had he kept his money for a while, have rented it to 
some one other than the Government for a better rate than he 
agreed to receive from Uncle Sam. Under such circumstances 
our gold friends might argue that the Government ought tomake 
up to the bondholder his supposed loss. 

And so on we might follow up our search for moral obligations 
until the payment of the national debt could only be accomplished 
by throwing open the doors of the Treasury and saying to the 
bondholders, ‘‘ Help yourselves until you are satisfied.” 

The simple proposal to pay our bonds in one kind of money in 
preference to another seems rational, perhaps, when presented 
alone, but the line of argument used when followed to its natural 
conclusion becomes ridiculous. When we depart from the spirit 
and letter of the contract made by the parties interested, both be- 
ing of sound mind and fully informed as to the conditions, we get 
onto dangerous ground, and must soon sink into a quagmire of 
confusion, Themen who bought the bonds were not imbeciles; 
they were not deceived; they knew that coin meant silver coin or 
gold coin; they knew that the price of the metals was likely to 
separate; they knew that they might be pee in either gold or 
silver, at the option of the Government. Everything was under- 
stood, and they have no right now to ask the Government to amend 
the contract in their interest. Certainly we are under no moral 
obligation to amend our contracts in the interest of the bondholders 
and to the detriment of the people. 

Should we, from a politic or business standpoint, pay our bonds 
in gold? Would such action on our part be in accord with sound 
business policy? If we admit for the sake of argument that gold 
coin is worth more than silver coin, would we be justified in pay- 
ing in the better coin when the contract calls for either at our 
option? I am of the opinion that sound business policy would 
demand a strict adherence to the letter of the contract. I think 
it would be wise to establish a precedent of this kind. I believe 
that the contract as it reads should be carried out without the 
slightest variation, in order that the credit of the Government 
may be maintained, and that such credit be as firm as it is pos- 
sible to make it. x 

If we admit that the Government may vary from the reading of 
the bond in one direction, we must admit that it may vary in 
another direction, and when we once assert the right to change 
the terms of a contract after it is made there can be no security to 
the other party to the contract. If this Congress should enact a 
law changing the reading of our bonds so as to make them payable 
in gold only, the next Congress might pass an act making them 
payable in silver only. Any tampering with such contracts on 
our part will tend to 115 the credit of our Government. 

e should lay down the principle that the debts of the Govern- 
ment should be paid strictly according to contract, and that prin- 
ciple we should sustain under any and all circumstances. ce 
understood as the permanent policy of our Government, the credit 
of the Government would be paeen and eyery man would feel 
a confidence in Government bonds, which confidence this per- 

al tinkering must in time destroy. It is true that bonds of 

e Government may not go so mee in price as they now do at 
times under the prospect of favorable legislation, neither would 
they go so low in price through danger of unfavorable legislation. 
They would preserve that firmness of character which is the best 
test of the good credit of the maker of an obligation. Iamo; 
to all tinkering with legal Government obligations either for or 
against the Government. I am in favor of standing by the read- 
ing of each contract. I am in favor of declaring such contracts 
sacred and not to be changed under any circumstances, and I feel 
that = a policy will prove the surest safeguard of our national 
0 


redit. 
Locking at this A from each point of view, I feel that 
this resolution should be adopted. No one will claim that a court 
of law would, under the existing contract, decide other wise. No 
moral fanatic could find a good reason for other actionif he stood 
in the place of the Government, and certainly no business man 
or statesman standing in the position occupied by the Govern- 
ment would dream of objecting to the principle laid down in the 


resolution. Who ever heard of a business man or a business insti-. 


tution offering to amend a contract of this kind in favor of the 
other party. 

Insurance companies are frequently large holders of Government 
bonds and are probably among those asking for their payment in 

ld. Has anyone ever had an insurance company propose to pay 
the value of his policy in a better money than that provided in 
the contract? Didanyone ever hear of a national bank yolunteer- 
ing to redeem its notes in gold instead of in lawful money, as the 
law provides and as the contract reads? Were either an insur- 
ance company or a national bank to make such a proposition, its 
business would be ruined, for the public would lose confidence in 
the ability of its management. 

Take, for instance, the present Secreta 


of the Treasury, who is 
in favor of paying our bonds in gold. 


ould he as president of 


the bank from which he was translated into the Cabinet have 
thought of paying the obligations of that bank in a money better 
than that called for in the contract? When the civil war brought 
the lawful money of the country down to less than of the 
value of gold and silver coin, did he insist upon paying his depos- 
itors in gold and silver? Did any of the bankers who are now 


clamoring for the payment of the bonds in gold ever s doing 
an g of that kind? I have never heard of one, and I never 
heard of a man who had heard of one, and I never t to. 


There being no obligation, legal, moral, or politic, for a refusal 
to adopt this resolution, why should it be so vigorously opposed 
by the majority in this House? This opposition may be credited 
to two reasons, one general, the other special. The eral cause 
of opposition is the result of a desire to discredit silver coin as a 
money, and the ial cause of opposition is due to a desire to 
favor the bondholders. No matter how much the opponents of 
this resolution may talk of their desire to preserve the good faith 
of the Government, no matter how much they may shout about 
paying public debts in the best money, the real reasons for their 
action are too apparent to deceive anyone, 

We never hear them giving reasons for paying other than a cer- 
tain class in the best money, and we always find them trying to 
make the 33 controlled by that class the best money. y 
would make gold the only money of the Rep gets and by pledging 
the Government to pay its bonds in gold only would give the 
bondholders the absolute control of our currency. Such would 
be the result of the policy which the opponents of this resolution 
would adopt. 


The Matthews-Teller Resolution. 
SPEEBOH 
HON. HARRY SKINNER, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 31, 1898. 


The House having under consideration Senate concurrent resolution No. 23, 
relating to the payment of bonded obligations of the Government— 


Mr. SKINNER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: On the 22d day of January, 1896, which will be 
verified by reference to House concurrent resolution No. 17, in the 
Fifty-fourth Congress, I introduced the following resolutions: 

Whereas by the act entitled “An act to strengthen: the public credit,” 
approved March 18, 1869, it is provided and declared that the faith of the 

nited States was thereby solemnly pledged to the pa mt, in coin or its 


equivalent, of all the interest-bearing obligations of the United States, except 
in cases where the law authorizing the issue of such obligations had ex y 
provided that the same might be paid in lawful money or other currency than 
gold and silver; and 
all the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by the 
to authorize the refunding of the national debt,” a: 
poma Jul: by bec by the terms of said act were declared to be Sy pan S 
e then present standard value, bearing interest payable semian- 
nually in such coin; and 
‘Whereas all bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under the 


cie payments,” a 
ved January 14, 1875, are required to be of the d tion of bonds 
Enited States eee 128d aot of Co! i. a cath 


Whereas 
to wit, the 14th day of July, 1870, the 
t that date included silver dollars of the weight of 412} 


concurring), That all 
tates issued or authorized to be . under the 
said acts o hereinbefore recited are able, principal and interest, 
at the option of the Government of the United 8 States: In silver dollars of the 
taining 412} grains each of standard silver; 
par Boe gy ge arb ns ma a iy Mpeg im rege gage 
faith nor in derogation of 3 of the public creditor. * 
These resolutions, it will be observed, are the Stanley Matthews 
resolutions that were introduced by Senator TELLER in the Sen- 
ate of the United States and 3 that august body a few days 
ago by the decisive majority of 15, and are the same we now have 
under consideration. 
_ I willsimply remark in passing that Senator TELLER, being able 
in a few days after introduction to bring these resolutions, after 
full discussion, to a vote and passage, and thereby forcing this 
House to give the same consideration, serves to illustrate that the 
rules of the Senate are more responsive to the wishes of the 
ple than the rules of the House, and enables Senators to do better 
service for the people than is possible under the rules of the House 


for Representatives to attain. 
The resolutions introduced by myself were referred, on the 26th 


56 


of January, 1896, to the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
these distinguished gentlemen permitted the same to remain be- 
fore them during the entire term of the Fifty-fourth Congress 
without a report, and it was the action of the Senate that has 
spurred them to move and report, and we owe our obligations to 
Senator TELLER and the silver Senators who gave their votes for 
the resolutions for the privilege of addressing ourselves to-day to 
the same; and even under this pressure we would have no report 
or discussion but for the fact that the majority leaders know they 
can win out, and they desire to offset the action of the Senate and 
retard as much as possible the silver sentiment of the country. 
This question can not be settled in this manner, nor can the peo- 
ple's interest in the same be abated. The people, smarting under 
the injustice done them, will continue to flock together until it shall 
be settled at the polls in the interest of America and humanity. 

These resolutions recite certain existing laws: 

1. An act of March 18, 1469, to strengthen the public credit. 

2. An act of July 14, 1870, the refunding act. That put at rest 
all question in regard to the payment of the obligations of the 
Government. 

8. An act of January 21, 1871, making interest payable quar- 
terly. 

1 act of J 1 14, 1875, the resumption act. 

5. The act of 1873, the demonetizing act. 

These five Federal acts constitute the horrible conspiracy of leg- 
islative financial crime. To them singly and as a whole collectively 
can be attributed all the panics, all the adversity, all the distress 
which, as a nation and as a people, we have had to endure for the 

t three decades. Time, language, and figures are inadequate 

aggregate and express to this House and to the country the 
wrongs, the injustice, the humiliation, the sorrow, the suffering, 
and the poverty that has been wrought by and through this wicked 
and heartless legislation. 

Let us briefly but specifically review this legislation. I know 
the House and country are familiar with it, but there can be no 
wrong done by refreshing your minds. It will serve to illustrate 
that the creditor class, that the bond class, after obtaining legis- 
lation grossly against the interest of the debtor class and the peo- 
ple, and as they wanted it at that time in their own favor, now 
renounce their legislation, renounce the contract, and seek more 
brawn and sweat, greater favors than have been given by legisla- 
tion through executive and administrative favors. 

MARCH 18, 1899, CREDIT-STRENGTHEN ACT, 

What is the act of March, 1869, commonly known and desig- 
nated as the ‘‘credit-strengthen act?” That I may be accurate, 
I will now read the act itself: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
7 America in Congress assembled, That in order to remove any doubt as to 
the purpose of the Government to discharge all just obligations to the public 
9 and to settle conflicting questions and interprotations of the laws 
by virtue of which such obligations have been contracted, it is hereby pro- 
vided and declared that the faith of the United States is solemnly pledged to 
the payment in coin or its equivalent of all the obligations of the United 
States not 8 interest, known as United States notes, and of all the in- 
pa ped prey 4 obligations of the United States, except in cases where the law 
— Be e issue of any such obligations has expressly provided that the 
same may be paid in lawful money or other currency than gs and silyer. 
But none of said interest-bearing obligations not already due shall be re- 
deemed or pais before maturity unless at such time United States notes shall 
be convertible into coin at the option of the holder, or unless at such time 
bonds of the United States bearing a lower rate of interest than the bonds to 
be redeemed can be sold at par in coin. And the United States also solemnly 
pledges its faith to make provision at the earliest practicable period for the 
redemption of the Uni States notes in coin. 

Approved, March 18, 1869. 

This was soon after the war between the States. The debt 
incurred to successfully prosecute that war aggregated many hun- 
dred millions of dollars. There were eight hundred and forty- 
five millions of the five-twenties and seven hundred and forty-six 
millions of currency or noninterest-bearing obligations. 

These were all redeemable in the lawful money of this country, 
and a large and overwhelming majority of the people believed that 
these obligations should be paid according to contract. It should 
always be borne in mind and never forgotten that the bondholder, 
the public creditor, taking advantage of the necessities of the Goy- 
ernment in time of war, obtained these obligations at an average 
cost to them of 40 cents on the dollar in specie, gold and silver. 

These public creditors secured the passage of this act. I say 
they secured the of this law because it was in their inter- 
est and against the interest of the people. No one will question 
but what it would have been better for the people and the Goy- 
ernment if the seven hundred and forty-six million of currency 
should haye remained in circulation as a legal tender for all debts, 
public and private, and the 5.20 consols redeemed in this the best 
money of civilization. The saving of interest by this time would 
have extinguished the public debt, and the good prices maintained 
and extant in 1869 would have blessed this country with unlimited 
and unparaileled prosperity and happiness. 

But to please the public creditor this law declared that the public 
policy of the United States was to redeem and pay all of its obli- 
gations of every kind in gold and silver coin, unless it should be 
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expressly stipulae in the bonds that they should be paid in some- 
thing else. Itseems that the people were dissatisfied with this ex- 
pression of policy, and the agitation continued, and to finally settle 
the matter beyond all doubt or controversy, the refunding act of 
J bre Pc 1870, was passed at the instance and for the benefit of the 
creditor, and it was intended by that adroit act to paos all obliga- 
tions of the Governmentin such form and shape that they could not 
be yan in anything except the kind of money specified in that law 
and in those bonds. Therefore the law authorized the refunding 
of the entire indebtedness of the United States and authorized the 
exchange of these bonds for other bonds, and by this law and 
measure, the R of the people, serv- 
ing as the best money the world ever known, were converted 
into a burden and interest-bearing bond. 
REFUNDING ACT, LAW JULY 14, 1870, 

I will read the law: 

That the Secre of the Treasury is hereby authorized to issue, in a sum 
or sums not ex ing in the regate ,000,000, coupon or registered 
bonds of the United States, in eset toem as he may peescrine, and of denomi- 
nations of $50, or some multiple of that sum, redeemable in coin of the 
ent standard value, at the pleasure of the United States, after ten years fom 


pup date of their issue, and bearing interest payable semiann 
coin. 


That would seem to have been sufficient; but no, it was not. 
All doubt was to be removed; and so the law further says: 

All of which said several classes of bonds and the interest thereon shall be 
exempt from the parmons of all taxes or duties of the United States, as well 
as from taxation in any form by or under State, munici or local author- 
ity, and the said bonds shall have set forth and exp upon their face the 
above-specified conditions, and shall, with their coupons, be made payable at 
the Treasury of the United States. 

Not only were they to be payable in coin, but the exact weight 
and fineness of the coin was to be specified on the face of the 
bonds, so that no matter what was done by the Government of the 
United States in after years, the amount of coin, gold and silver. 
which was to be paid to the bondholder was fixed, the amount of 
silver metal in the silver coin and the amount of gold metal in the 
gold dollar, because it was to be in coin. In other words, that 

aw said that the bonds should have upon their face ‘‘ redeemable 
in coin, standard silver dollars of 412} grains weight, nine parts 
fine, and gold dollars of the standard weight of 207 grains, nine 
arts fine.” There it is on the face of every one of these bonds. 
at was done for the purpose of adjusting and settling all these 
questions. 
INTEREST PAYABLE QUARTERLY—LAW OF JANUARY 21, 1871, 

Not satisfied with the interest payable annually, they secured 
this amendment. 

Then came the law of January 21, 1871, which is amendatory of 
the law I have just read and is referred toon the face of the bonds, 
That simply made the interest 1 quarterly and did not affect 
at all the character of the bonds. 

Then to force the Government to keep their coin promises made 
in acts referred to they secured the passage of the 

RESUMPTION ACT JANUARY 14, 1875. 

What does that resumption act do? In a certain emergency it 
authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to issue the kind of bonds 
specified in the act of July 14, 1870. It gave no power to issue a 
new bond, but it simply authorized the Secretary of the Treasury 
to issue the kind of bonds which were specified in the law of July 
14,1870. Consequently, every bond which has been issued since 
the 14th day of July, 1870, and every bond outstanding to-day has 
upon its face “redeemable in coin of the standard value of the 

nited States on said July 14, 1870;” in other words, redeemable 
in standard silver dollars of 4124 grains weight, nine parts fine, or 
standard gold dollars 25.8 grains to the dollar.” There it is. That 
law was ed to settle the question for the benefit of the creditor, 
so that there might be no change in the obligation. 

That there may be no doubt, I here produce and will read one 
of the bonds, I will read one of the latest series: 

THE BOND. 
Four per cent loan of 1925. 


yin such 


Act of January 14, 1875. Washington, D. C., February 1, 1895. 1000 
1925. FOUR PER CENTS OF 1395. 
1000 THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA No 


Are indebted to 5 or assigns, in the sum of one thousand dollars. 
This bond is issued under authority of an act of Congress entitled “An act to 
prove for the resumption of specie payments,” approved January four- 
nth, eighteen hundred and seventy-five, being one of the descriptions of 
bonds described in the act entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the 
national debt,” approved July fourteenth, eighteen hundred and seventy, as 
amended by the act of January twentieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, 
and is redeemable at the pleasure of the United States after the first day of 
Feb., nineteen hundred and twenty-five, in coin of the standard value of the 
United States on said July fourteenth, eighteen hundred and seventy, with 
interest in such coin from the day of the date hereof at the rate of four 
centum per annum, payable aaran y on the first day of February, May, Au- 
gust, and November in each year. @ 8 and interest are exempt 
rom the Pg ba of all taxes or duties of the United States, as well as from 
taxation in any form by or under State, municipal, or local authority. Trans 
3 os the ks of this 
of issue 


office, 


En 
Recorded 
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Mr. Speaker, there can be no question, then, that those bonds 
are payable in silver dollars equally with gold at the option of the 
United States. : 

We have $455,000,825 in standard silver dollars, legal tender 
which to-day will pee as much of everything as the gold 
dollar, and it is plain as A B C that by the plain letter of the 
bond this Government has the option to pay them on these bonds. 

In my country, if I sell a horse or plantation fora given and 

ified number of pounds of cotton of the grade of low mid- 
ing, all that I have the conscience to demand, all the law will 
let me demand on maturity of the paper, is the number of pounds 
of cotton of the grade, delivered as spodina in the contract. 
If there should be default on the part of the debtor, all I can col- 
lect from him at law is the market value in legal tender and in- 
terest of the specified grade of cotton at the place specified for de- 
livery, so the debtor has the option to deliver the cotton or pay 
the damages, the measure of which is as I have stated, and this 
is the universal rule of law. 

Of course no time runs against the Government and the Goy- 
ernment can do no wrong; hence its option is always intact both 
as to matured and unmatured obligations, 

Now, what is the declaration of these resolutions? ‘‘And that to 
restore to its coinage such silver coins as a legal tender in payment 
of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of the 
public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor.” 

To restore what? To restore the law of January 18, 1837, recited 
on the face of these bonds. That law authorized the free, unlim- 
ited, and independent coinage of both gold and silver at the ratio 
of 16 to 1, and to restore that law would not be ‘‘in violation of 
the public faith or in derogation of the panio creditor.” 

ere can be no question that these bonds, that all the obliga- 
tions of this Government except gold certificates, at the option of 
the Government may be paid in standard silver dollars, and such 
payment would be just, honest, and legal, and it would not be a 
oe of faith to make more standard silver dollars to pay them 
with. 

As the distinguished gentleman from Texas has said, the dec- 
laration of the resolutions presents two propositions; one is legal, 
the other is moral. 

As to the legal right of this Government to exercise the option 
to discharge its obligations in the money of the contract no sound 
lawyer will dispute, and it is admitted by the Republican leaders. 
No nation on earth has ever yet surrendered its option to pay in 
any kind of its own money. It is not simply a naked legal right, 
but it is the moral duty that the trustees of the people owe to them- 
selves and country to exercise this legal option. It is unfair and 
extortion upon the taxpayers and a willful surrender of their rights 
todootherwise. ‘ But,” says the distinguished and learned chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee, it is dishonest for this 
Government to discredit. silyer by demonetization and then by 
legislation force the discredited silver on the public creditor.” 

ow, Mr. Speaker, if I believe anything about anything that 
has happened in the past, I do believe that it was the influence of 
these public creditors that passed the demonetization act of 1873. 

If silver is discredited, they did it, and I believe if we could make 
the obligations they held solvable in silver, that their influence in 
all the nations of the earth would secure promptis international 
remonetization of silver; for if it were certain this was the dollar 
they were to receive, they would want and would make that dol- 
lar the equal of any other dollar in Christendom. 

Would that we had Henry M. TELLER or some stanch Popu- 
list as the Secretary of the Treasury, who would have the back- 
bone to exercise this option in favor of the Government and peo- 
ple. He would make silver, as it formerly was, the guardian of 
the Treasury, the sentinel of the people’s rights, and at once break 
the endless chain with which the Treasury has been raided. 

Referring to the endlesschain that seems to be the great menace 
to the Treasury and the parang pr, factar in the finances of the 
country, I will say a violation of the spirit and letter of the acts 
referred to—in other words, a departure from bimetallism; a 
failure to exercise this option to pay in silver coin—created this 
novelty in American finances. 

I will call the attention of the House and country to these facts: 

From January, 1879, the date of the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, to July 1, 1891, the greenbacks presented for redemption 
were only a little over $34,000,000. In that long period from 
January 1, 1879, to July 1, 1891, the greenbacks presented for 
redemption were only a little over $34,000,000—in thirteen years 
only an annual average of $2,629,619—and not a Treasury note 
was ever presented for redemption prior to October 14, 1891; and 
yet we ret aie from January 1, 1879, to July 1, 1891, over 
$339,000,000 in gold. We exported it from the country, and there 
was no raid on the Treasury—not a particle. 

Now, what occurred October 14, 1891? Let us look at the rec- 
ord. Ihave the record here, and I will quote it. From July 1, 
1891, to October. 1895, $275,000,000 of greenbacks had been re- 
deemed in gold. From July 14. 1891, to October 1, 1895, over $76,- 
000,000 of Treasury notes had been redeemed in gold. Over 


$351,000,000 of gold was taken from the Treasury from July 1, 


1891, to October 1, 1895, a little over four years. et in the thir- 
teen years preceding, with $346,000,000 of greenbacks outstanding, 
only $34,000,000 had ever been presented for redemption, and we 
exported at the same time from July 1, 1891, to October 1, 1895, 
nearly $340,000,000 of gold. Both notes were used to raid the 
Treasury and take gold. ; 

Now, what ca that? What caused these sudden raids to be 
made upon the Treasury? From February 28, 1878, up to Oetober 
14, 1891, the standard silver dollar had stood in front of the gold 
in the 8 a 5 raid was ever attemp on 
the gold. Raids would have n N upon it, but these 
silver dollars were the guardians of the gold, and they maintained 
bimetallism and maintained the parity of gold with themselves. 

On the 14th day of October, 1891, Hon. Charles Foster, then Sec- 
retary of the Tre , for the first time, through the subtreasury 
at Boston, exercised this option in favor of goia against silver and 
against the Government and the people. ere was no necessity 
for this—no demand on the part of the public. Had the Secretary 
of the Treasury adhered to the law—had silver been honored all 
the time—there would never have been any raid on the ey 
there would never have been a solitary bond issued, and we wo d 
not have had $262,315,400 of outstanding interest-bearing bonds 
issued to maintain the gold standard. 

I am not complaining so much of what the President said afew 
nights ago in New York when he said that the obligations of this 
Government should be paid in the best money of the world, the 
best money of Civilization. No one in this country expects or de- 
sires that the Government, or the people of the Government, shall 
pay their obligations in 40-cent or 50-cent dollars, or any depre- 
ciated dollars. We want nothing but a 100-cent dollar, but we 
want and need more of them. The President, on that occasion, 
when addressing the money powers of New York, and, in effect, 
the world, should have supplemented these remarks so often re- 
ferred to, and have sent from his lips in no uncertain tone this 
message around the world, that any dollar this great country 
creates, whether it be written on gold, silver, or paper, receivable 
for public and private dues, is the best money of the world, of 
civilization. 

This declaration would have been maintaining both our national 
honor and our sovereign power and great wealth. Mr. Speaker, 
this Government is stronger than all the banks of the world com- 
bined, and is able to maintain any position it takes. I repeat 
with ret gas that this country, with its great surplus of food 
and cloth products, with inexhaustible forests and minerals, doing 
about one-third in volume of the commerce, tra: rtation, and 
business sounding in dollars of the entire world, with seventy-five 
million of brave, patriotic, and enterprising population, can make 
the best money in the world, the best money of civilization, and 
make the bankers of this and all other countries accept our dollar 
as such, and the sooner we make this declaration and take this 
position the better for this Government, the people, humanity, and 
civilization. : 

This dollar will protect the producer against combines and 
trusts, which, with their harvest of devastation, mean poverty to 
ourselves and degradation to our children. It will protect them 
against having the price of their products named so as to cost 
their homes. It will protect them from the combined influence of 
capital, aristocracy, and plutocracy. 

e are a great country and manifestly a great le. Weare 
the heirs of rich blessings—the price of virtue, b , and tears, 
that greatly enhance their sacredness and value. 

To prove ourselves worthy of them is a sacred duty we owe to 
them who secured them for us, to ourselves, who hope to continue 
to enjoy them, and to our children, who have the right to claim 
them improved and unimpaired. 

This can only be done, Mr. Speaker, by making and maintaining 
the American dollar as the honest, just, equitable dollar of civiliza- 
tion, of humanity, of the world—in volume large enough, elastic 
enough, to meet the needs and exigencies of labor, agriculture, 
commerce, and business, and strong as the indestructible union of 
these reunited States, and as universally recognized upon land and 
sea throughout the world as the American flag, whether written 
on gold, silver, or paper. 

The square issue is presented. Shall we assert ourselves as 
Americans, and, with our surplus of food and cloth products and 
great and inexhaustible wealth and population, issue the procla- 
mation to the world that we are financially independent and are 
enabled to make our own dollar, fix our own standard, regulate 
our own measure, upon the principle of the greatest good to the 
greatest number, not only of this country but the world? 

In this assertion of American independence we husband that 
safety, confidence, and protection of which Jefferson dreamed and 
wrote, for which our ancestors bled and died, and for which the 
God of Nations brought us into existence, into power and civili- 
zation, and willin the future, as in the past, guide and protect us as 
the great champions of liberty and human and Christian rights 
and privileges. 
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Payment of Government Bonds. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. J. H. BROMWELL, 


OF OHIO, 


In THE HoUsE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 31, 1898. 
The House having under consideration Senate concurrent resolution No. 


viz: 

“ Resolved by the Senate 1 851 House of Representatives sci pay ayo e 
That all the bonds of the United States issued, or authorized to be issued 
under the said acts of Congress hereinbefore recited are 7 principal 
and interest, at the option of the Government of the United States, in silver 
dollars of the coi of the United States containing 412} grains each of 
that to restore to its coin such silver coins as a 


standard silver; an 
tender in pernan of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of 


the public f: nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor ”— 

Mr. BROMWELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Thrashing over old straw is not a very profitable 
occupation, and as I believe the country has had a surfeit of dis- 
cussion on the subject of the free and unlimited coi of silver 
at the ratio of 16 to 1, and in the last Presidential election showed 
in a most conclusive manner its sentiments concerning this wild 
scheme of repudiation, I for one would have been perfectly will- 
ing to allow this resolution to go to a vote without wasting any 
time for discussion in the House. I was willing also that the 
short time allotted for debate should be consumed by the rec- 
ognized leaders of the House, contenting myself with the expres- 
sion briefly of my personal views and the views of the great city 
which I represent in part under the authority given by the House 
to print in the RECORD. 

has been stated by the ee gentlemen who have 
ken upon this subject from the Republican standpoint, both in 
the Senate and the House, there are two questions involved in 
this resolution—the first, that of the power of Congress and the 
President to determine in what kind of money the outstanding 
obligations of the Government may be paid, and the question of 
ublic faith and the rights of public cred 
fications in silver in case the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
at the ratio of 16 to 1 should be resumed at the present time, when 
the market value of silver is less than half its coinage value. 

On the first part of this resolution there can be no discussion, 
for I think it is conceded on both sides of the Chamber that the 

wer of any government to go even to the extent of at tea 
Ks obligations absolutely is one which can not be controlled by 
any other branch of the Government or by any man or body of 
men other than the legislative branch. 

But the latter part of the resolution, which involves the ques- 
tion of the policy of the Government acting in good faith toward 
its creditors, is one upon which the Republican pa as a whole, 
and, I am glad to say, a large number of honorable Democrats as 
well, are arrayed wee the one side, and the Democratic party, 
with a few so-called Silver Republicans, upon the other. 

This question was fought to a finish, as we hoped, in the Presi- 
dential election of 1896; for while the Republican party, prior to 
the convention at St. Louis, insisted that the great issue before 
the country was the economic one of a protective tariff as opposed 
to free e, the Democratic , feeling that it would be ut- 
terly impossible, in view of the widesp disasters which had 
resulted to the 1 mercantile, and laboring interests 
of the country by reason of the Wilson-Gorman bill, to retain its 
power in the White House and the halls of Congress, forced into 
the campaign of that year and made even more prominent than 
the tariff question the silver question. There never was a cam- 
paign more hotly contested; there never was a result of any cam- 
paign more beneficial to the country. 

ile business stood with bated breath during the summer and 
early fall of that year awaiting the verdict which would decide 
whether new misfortunes should come upon the country or 
whether out of the depths of disaster and distress should come a 
renewal of business and a revival of confidence in the honor and 
stability of the Government, when the news was wired to every 
hamlet in the country that William McKinley had been elected 
President of the United States the effect wasinstantaneous. Cap- 
ital came out of its hiding places, languishing industries began to 
revive, a stream of humanity began to pour ont of the institutions 
of public charity and into and through the doors of the workshops, 
the great army of the unemployed broke ranks and entered the 
23 of contented labor, and a new era of prosperity dawned upon 

6 coun 5 

The Republican party believes to-day, as it did two years 
and as it has believed from its very origin, that the protection of 
American labor, American industry, and American capital is the 
keystone upon which the arch of the country’s p ty must be 


tors in paying these ob- | pe 


held together, and that there is no necessity for any general legis- 
lation upon the monetary question that will reflect any discredit 
upon the national honor or impair the confidence which the world 
feels that this, its greatest nation, will maintain inviolate not only 
the letter of its laws but their spirit. 

Republics may be ungrateful and fickle, but the country can 
not so soon forget the wonderful revolution which has taken place 
within the last two years under the leadership of the Republican 
party, nor will it be so fickle as to put back into power, for a gen- 
eration at least, that party which is justly held responsible for 
the disasters of the last two Cleveland Administrations. 

We have heard in this debate the same old claim, the same old 
arguments, the same old prophecies that became so familiar to us 
in the last national campaign. We have seen the Democratic 
party attempt to array what they are pleased to call the bond- 

olding classes against the laboring masses. They ignore the fact 
that if they could force the bondholder to accept payment of the 

rincipal and interest of his bonds in silver, which is now worth 

ess than 50 cents on the dollar, and open the mints to the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver, not merely the bondholder alone will 
suffer by this action, but every creditor in every capacity, whether 
it be the holder of a policy of life insurance, a depositor in a sav- 
ings bank, a shareholder in a building association, an old soldier 
or his widow drawing their pension, or a laborer in the shops to 
whom weekly or monthly wages are due from his employer—in 
short, every man, woman, or child to whom a dollar would be due 
from any debtor or employer would, on the day that this freo-sil- 
ver law should go into effect, be deprived of one-half of the value 
of the debt which is owed them. 

I remember distinctly thestatement made by Mr. Harvey, author 
of the Coin“ book, in answer to a question propounded to him by 
a reporter of one of our leading Cincinnati papers as to the prob- 
able effect the free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of 
16 to 1 would have upon the value of the pensions given to the 
soldiers. He said, substantially, that it was true that the result 
would be a scaling down of every pension, so far as its purchasing 
pone was concerned, to at least one-half its existing value; but 

e added, if the old soldier was ready to make a sacrifice in 1861 
for the benefit of his country by offering his life if need be age A 
he is patriotic enough now to be willing to concede half of 
nsion to restore 8 to the country. 

No doubt he would have made the same reply to the poor widow, 
with her orphan children, whose only source of support may be 
the few hundreds or thousands of dollars left to her by her de- 
husband which she has invested in Government bonds to 
ive upon their interest until her children should be able to fight 
out the struggle of life for themselves, and would have said that 
as she has lost him who was to be her protector and supporter she 
ought to willing fo make a further sacrifice for the benefit of the 
silver-mine owner by curtailing her income one-half and enduring 
the privation of ering and want. 

No doubt he would have made the same answer to the hard- 
working laboring man in the city or the industrious farmer in the 
country who toiled and sayed and economized to 5 by in 
sede A banks or building associations a few dollars daily and 
weekly in the hope of some day living beneath his own roof or 
adding a few more acres to his farm, by telling them that they 
must wait twice as long or pay twice as much before they can 
attain the object of their desires. 

He would say to the prudent, foresighted man who desires that 
when death calls him away his helpless wife and children shall 
not become objects of public or private charity, and has paid, it 
may be for many years, his premiums of life insurance in order 
that they may have the money that will come to them upon his 
death—paid it, too, in money every dollar of which was worth its 
full value—that when that unfortunate day should come the 
amount which he had hoped to leave for their comfort and main- 
tenance shall be worth only one-half as much to them as he had 
expected it would be. Such were the admitted results declared 
by the leaders of the silver party on every stump in the last cam- 
paign, and such would be the logical result of the policy which 
that party advocated then and advocate to-day. 

At the present time the value of every dollar and its representa- 
tive in every form of currency is at a parity, but this is due to the 
fact that the coinage of the silver dollar and the issue of green- 
backs and Treasury notes is limited to a comparatively small 
amount and absolutely controlled by the Government as to its 
extent, The same rule applies to nations as to men so far as the 
maintenance of its credit is concerned. So long as the outstand- 
ing obligations of an indiyidual bear buta sm: to his 
recognized assets, and so long as he meets those obligations fairly 
and honestly, in accordance with the letter and spirit of the prom- 
ise under Which they were T out, those obligations pass 
current in the business world at their face value. 

But let this individual enter upon a wild scheme of increasin 
and issuing those obligations to an indefinite extent, or ks 
to evade their payment by sul fuge, however legally he may 
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entitled to do so, his credit fails, his obligation ceases to pass among 
his business associates, and he goes to the wall. So it is witha 
nation. 

Why do we glory in the Stars and Stripes, why do our hearts 
swell with pride at being American citizens, why patriotism and 
the love of country, unless it is that that country commands the 
respect and has a right to demand the respect of every other na- 
tion on earth? We point with pride to our past history; we rejoice 
in our present greatness; we look forward to a magnificent future; 
our name and our fame have been built upon the fact that we 
haye never broken our pledged faith to a nation or an individual. 

Let us keep this glorious record to transmit it to our children 
as their most priceless heritage. Then when the time comes, if it 
ever should come, when in the midst of war, foreign or domestic, 
we shall stretch out our hands to the people of our own land or of 
foreign nations asking them to loan us of their means that we may 
carry on our struggle, we may point to our record of unbroken 
faith, of fulfillment of pledges, and of national honor as a guar- 
anty of the ises that we shall then make to redeem our obli- 

ons to them. 


The Passing of Representative Government, 


The establishment of sae among its citizens ought to be the highest 
object of good government.—Aristotle. 


1 rt cies are destroying republican form of government. 
Th Goverment —— rest upon the . — of its laws. It can not endure 


sustained by blood and iron. 
SPEEOH 
HON. JAS. HAMILTON LEWIS, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 17, 1898. 
A baring under consiteration tho Lill (Hi 654s) making appropriations 
on ng a 
for the . — “Of “the Army for the fecal year cating J — 30 1800 and for 
other purposes 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I arise to accept the time just tendered me by 
the gentlemen from Iowa and New York [Mr. HULL and Mr. 
McCLELLAN}. It is not to the details of the measure now up for 
consideration against which I speak; it is to the increasing spirit 
in this Government which this measure is intended to embody. 
No one more than I will — the efforts on the part of this 
Government to strengthen her armies upon our confines and con- 
struct coast defenses, that she may repel invasion from foreign 
foe, and beat back a national enemy; but this measure carries 
with it the extension of that dangerous spirit now pervading our 
Republic which bids in no short while, unless op and re- 

cted, to destroy all that is ee in form in the institu- 
tions of this country and that is the barricading of the individual 
American with a cordon of bayonets that he may be frightened 
into submission to injustice,and the enforcement of unrighteous 
decrees of tyrannical judges with a sword. 

It is against this multiplying tendency that I protest, though at 
the expense of voicing an unpopular sentiment. I take this occa- 
sion to summon those who are really democratic in principle; you 
who believe that this Government was founded for a perpetuation 
of republican principles, to return with me to the consideration 
of the question as to whether or not the republican form of goy- 
ernment is being maintained, and if the constitutional guaranties 
of equal protection under the law are not slowly and surely pass- 
om us. 
ies has become the practice of many men to sneer at what they 
do not understand, and to scoff at what af do not believe. 
Equally vicious has grown that other and indecent practice of 
decrying any attempt of the sovereign Representative to speak on 
this floor what seems to him to be justice to his conscience and 
his honest convictions when such conflicts with the established 


privileges, 
I appeal to you to divorce yourself from such prejudices for a 
short while, that you may give audience to what your honest con- 


rmitted the freeexercise of the sense 
of real duty; I mean duty for all the word conveys, duty to self, 
duty to country, and duty to God. The highest of these, as I view 
it, is to preserve the humblest of our fellow mankind from injus- 
tice. [Applause.] 
With confidence that you will accord, what heretofore youhave 
enerously extended me, an unbiased hearing, I proceed to my 
e with no purpose to offend, but with the sole desire to point 
out wrongs and awaken your attention to evils which, if not 
remedied, present unto us already an affliction so severe, a phase 
80 serious, that many are asking tremulously what shall be the 


victions may prompt when 


final end: I come to speak for the Constitution, I come to speak 
for representative government, and with Shakespeare in Henry V 
say: 

z, Pardon, gentles all, 

The flat upraised spirit that hath dared, 
Bring forth so great an object 
Upon so unworthy a scaffold. 

Lest my vision be blurred with my fears and my apprehensions 
distorted with anxiety, I behold the passing away of Represent- 
ative government. ere is a vanishing of those institutions of 
personal freedom, and with them vanishing the security which 
they guaranteed. No longer is the individual a unit of govern- 
ment, no longer can he feel himself secure in the consolation that 
the most important guaranty of the Constitution is intended for 
his personal welfare and will be extended to his benefit at any 
moment should he feel the necessity. 

The individual, unsupported by the strong environments of com- 
binations, stands as one shivering with the chill of neglect from 
his own Government. He can nolonger invoke successfully the 
provision of the Constitution or of the laws upon the ground that 
the “equal privileges under the law” meant equal 8 
and benefit to him as to any other under that law. ough the 
individual citizen was intended to be the highest object of the 
thoughtfulness and precaution of our forefathers when they 
framed the Constitution, he has now become the least of consider- 
ation and the smallest of consequence to those who in this day 
construe and execute that instrument. 

It was not long since when by the glory of the deeds of his 
fathers, when by the sacrifice of his ancestors, when by the hero- 

“ism of his own life in the cause of his country he could demand 
the highest offering that Government could give and the amplest 
protection the law could afford. 


UN-AMERICAN SOCIAL CASTE. 


Now we behold a set who have gore up in our midst, whose 
boast it is that they are the descendants of a class who have never 
given to their country honest toil as compensation for existence 
nor service to God as a return for their earthly blessings. To the 
contrary, we are surrounded by a posterity whose vaunted boast 
is that they are the descendants from an ancestry who have no 
deed of honest toil or record of justice to an oppressed by which 
eue memory should be preserved from a most ignominious 
oblivion. 

This new posterity, this fungus and putridescent growth upon 
the body of our Republic, ever multiplying with each other, have 
grown so great in number that they advertise by their vicious ex- 
istence that we have at last reached the point in this country where 
the poor are regarded as objects to be shunned and the helpless and 
unfortunate to be treated as criminals, It is this new who 
are rapidly dominating, by virtue of their wealth, the high places 
in this Government; whoare so distorting the laws and compellin: 
the enactment of selected laws that they endow the estates of 
kings upon the millionaires, while visiting the fate of a Lazarus 
upon those from whom the millions are wrung. 

It is this class who, discovering that the laws of equality can 
ever be unbalanced by the purchasing power of the dollar, place 
their possessions against the Constitution and purchase with an 
ill-gotten treasury what they never deserved, and by the power 
of their wealth force the Pama up to them of what before 
heaven is a sin and in the eyes of justice a crime; this favored 
set, who regard the Declaration of Independence as an expression 
of poor philosophers.and the Constitution as a preposterous an- 
3 of rights which they are at liberty to ignore and 

ways defy. 

So un-American have many of these become that they have not 
only given up their American homes and cast their fortunesamong 
those who were eyer the enemy of their people and a foe to their 
own country, but that an order of royalty should be established in 
this country i gene the public announcement that in the 
great cities of the nation where exists this polluting wealth 
there is being organized societies under the name of “Order 
of the Crown,” the qualifications of membership being that the 
person is in no wise a descendant from an American. 

It is not the existence of this idiosyncratic set of nauseating 
nincompoops which has disturbed my emotions. It is, how- 
ever, that atmosphere, that surrounding condition, that new-born 
sentiment in the land which would justify or tolerate the exist- 
ence of such which does give me concern. That there could exist 
for an hour in this country or that there could haye ever grown 
up in this land a system that could have authorized such a set of 
individuals to feel thus secure in creating a mockery upon the 
yery name America is the frightening aspect. It is that spirit 
which is threatening liberty and destroying true social equality 
among Americans. 

It is to the increasing growth of evils born of such conditions 
to which to-day must be charged the directed assaults made upon 
the representative form of government. How well the prophecy 


© 5 F. barbarism to aristocracy * * * 
rom 
From aristocracy back to bar barism 
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is verified b 
tion of this 
Says Professor Ridpath: 


A circumstance that tends strongly to Europeanize America is society. 
Society, that is, the sham of society, is getting interlocked across the Atlantic. 


the catalogue of instances which I bring to the atten- 
ouse as evidence upon which I base my indictment. 


threads are carried back and forth and 
fastened on each side to the unbreakable rings of the social anchors. Societ 


in this respect is much like wealth. Society,as soon as it emancipates itself 
from the conditions of production and finds the means of independent sup- 
port in revenues drawn from funds, takes refuge not under the flag of the 
nation, but under the flag of power. Wherever power flourishes, there 
“society,” in the fictitious sense, flourishes . Society knows the sunshine 
of the boulevard, but not the sunshine of the fields. Society likes the rattle 
of swords, but not the rattle of tools. Society loves the prince and avoids the 
democrat. Society considers the opera house and the arsenal more attrac- 
tive than the schoolhouse and the fair. 

American society, on its Eastern selvage, strives to get itself interwoven 
more and more with those aristocratic forms and fictions which are the pecul- 
iar social products of Europe. On both sides of the sea society tends to a com- 
mon form of substance. e intervention of the Atlantic, shrunken to a 
pond is no longer an obstacle to social intercourse. sey a great penr of 

he American seaboard the motive of a foreign connection is to-day stronger 
than any remaining motive of public liberty. The social infiuence of the 
whole United States west of the Alleghanies is not as strong in New York 
City as the single influence of the Prince of Wales. Under such conditions 
the notion of Europeanizing America is not only entertained, butis regarded 
with complacency and undisguised favor. 


These fears are not solely the property of the contemporary his- 
torian. Jefferson warned us of its approach; Lincoln notified us 
of its existence. Hume tells us that such was the beginning of 
that discriminating line which drove the powerful and powerless 
so far apart in Rome; that, to use his words, They soon became 
enemies of each other, and as retreating dogs, being taunted, fre- 
quently return to encounter, so did they, tearing each other 
apart, and their country down.” Victor Hugo gives evidence con- 
cerning the civilization of Tarsus and Thebes, Abyssinia, and 
Rome, saying: 

The hulks of these remain, their mast dismantled, their shrouds shredded 
as they clutched each for life against each other, while the scuttled ship was 
sinking deeper and deeper. 

It is to be noted that each of these began their career of self- 
destruction when, under the influence of the guilty and the selfish, 
they neglected the rights of that army of whom Christ has said, 
being the poor, Ye have them with ye always.” 

THE EVIL OF FALSE SOCIAL CASTE. 

These social influences are ever the first to benefit under the 
erverted form of Government; they are the first to invoke in- 
justice; they are the first to control the mirege of government, 
and are always the authors of the denial of the social and legal 
rights to the humble. Often ascending from the lowest, they for- 
get the source from whence they sprung, and persecute without 
remorse the very class from which, by the results of favor or the 

ends of crime, they were elevated. 

We are forced to draw a parallel of the eyents which follow in 
the wake of this class in our Government, and such as ired 
under the reign of a similar class in governments now dead. 
The first stroke against the supremacy of Egypt was made by a 
family of the Ptolemies, under whose guidance legislation denied 
to the poor the privilege of free corn, and by law increased the 
burdens upon the class who followed the plow, until they were 
forced to abandon the soil— 
crowd to Alexandria with petitions, when, with their prayers denied and 
themselves defied, dragged down what they had built up, and left to decay 
what they no longer supported. 

In Rome, notwithstanding the warnings of Atticus and the 
pleadings of Cæsar, every measure looking to the proper distribu- 
tion of the land and wealth of that coun, among those who 
had earned it wasdefeated. Thatearly republic, for twenty years 
previous to its first crash, had never passed a measure but what 
oppressed in its operation the tax-burdened poor. From thiscame 
the death of patriotism. From this came the inanity and indif- 
ference of that set of men who beneath the eagles of Cæsar had 
conquered the world, but as against the advance of his later-day 
enemy, persecution by an ungrateful country, declined to offer 
up life for the land which had oppressed them, Important is it 
to recall that all of these conditions follow directly the public 
pollution of the ballot box by the masters and the suppression of 
gs free ballot by those who, unable to gain power by law, force 
it by crime, 

In our Republic a plain, humble citizen who has ever been will- 
ing to give life for the maintenance of his country must find a 
pitiable parallel to the situation which led to the downfall of that 
country from which we model our institutions. 

NO JUST OR GOOD LEGISLATION IN TEN YEARS. 

Not within ten years has any measure been enacted by 8 
of the United States which either relieved the necessities of the 
poor, elevated the conditions of the humble, or could have inspired 
affection for their Government or animated devotion or sacrifice 
to its flag. 
am aware that this is a severe accusation, but it is better that 
it be made now, that its appalling truth my demand a ceasing 

ilence we should con- 


More and more with each year the 


from this continued injustice, than that by 


tinue in the course until the gathering storms of those wronged 
break upon us with its avenging fury; for— 
There never yet was a human power which 
The patient search. and vigil jong of him wis Gamer, Be as 
THE ELECTIONS DEBASED. 

The hour came when the people, feeling they should band to- 
gether to preserve themselves from the misrule of masters, went 
with the rising of the sun to their polling booths to right their 
wrongs and enforce their justice. There they were met with the 
criminal spectacle of a band of men who did not hesitate to bully 
the laws, defile the ballot boxes, and corrupt the judiciary that 
the will of the people may be thwarted and the rule of the masters 
reign. 

We look to every evidence to see for what principle of govern- 
ment or of justice they contended in their overthrow and defeat 
of the common people. From the accessible records giyen in pub- 
lic print by the Philadelphia Item in March, 1897, together with a 
statement of a United States Senator in April of the same year, 
no less than $25,000,000 was collected and paid out throughout the 
Union in order that the desires of the selected few and their 
demands in the form of legislation should be fulfilled. 

At the time of this election there were 3,500,000 people who 
were in need, 500,000 of them in want, 250,000 of whom, as it ap- 
pears by the reports of the charity associations of New York and 
Illinois (and of the United States), were in want and beggars at 
the door of the nation’s charity—all produced by the conditions 
existing in the land, when under natural opportunities the greatest 
ot plenty would have been the endowment to the most insig- 
nificant, 

This sum of money contributed by those oppressors of the poor 
for contamination of the law, had it been equally distributed to 
those in distress, would have fed every hungry mouth, sheltered 
every homeless wanderer, and giyen a modicum of happiness and 
joy to every suffering and desolate citizen within the domain of 
the Republic. Yet this very power chose instead to inaugurate 
lawlessness, usurpation, and tyranny, while they increased want, 
destitution, and rebellion, 

THE INQUIRY—FOR WHAT? 

Will we not naturally inquire what is it in the existing order of 
things so beneficial to these masters, and which enhances their 
colossal fortunes to so great a degree that they can afford to pa 
$25,000,000 to prevent laws disturbing them, and, paying it, kil 
have enough remaining—obtained by the system—that though 
they lose the twenty-five million, if necessary, it would be with- 
out causing them any inconvenience, much less deprivation? Will 
not the citizen who replies to this 3 if he be one who has 
been a sufferer, find a reply satisfac’ to himself and which 
explains his own conditions? Surely, if as a result, there shall 
be awakened a universal resentment, yea, more, a rebellion, 
who will be responsible, if not those who haye brought upon 
their own country this taint of pollution, this blotch of infamy? 
[i polause.] 

he election was had, its results were secured, and yet we find 
Mr. Huntington, one of the wealthy magnates of the United States, 
confessing before a committee of Congress that as it was a princi- 
ple of his railroads to charge the shipper and the producer as much 
as his ‘‘ traffic would bear,” that he and his company contributed 
to secure the result of the election in order that the “railroad in- 
terests should be preserved.” He followed Mr. Gould, who made 
a similar statement: 

That in elections his contributions and infiuence controlling the same 
Lote ewe pepe for the Democratic nor the Republican party, but for the Erie 

Mr. Havemeyer, the sugar magnate, unblushingly confesses 
before a similar committee that he and his institutions contribute 
in Democratic States to Democratic legislatures and in Republican 
States to Republican legislatures, with the purpose solely of secur- 
ing friendly Senators who would be inclined to favor by law the 
Sugar Trust in prodigal bounties. What is the principle for which 
these men are outlaws and brigands? It is the principle of pelf 
and power. ; 5 

Nothing has ever occurred so bold and audacious, nothing has 
ever transpired so polluting and criminal, as this a gale work of 
these triumvirates since the Pretorian Guard, red-handed with 
the blood of virtuous Pertinax, rushed ont on the marts of Rome 
and auctioned the world off to the highest bidder. e 

Mr. Speaker, naturally there arises the inquiry, t benefits 
out of the Government were these institutions to secure as a re- 
ward for their sacrifice of principle, their prostitution of country? 
The inquiry is at once answered. i 

THE REIGN OF THE TRUSTS. 

Well do the American people recall how the thirty-one consoli- 
dated trusts, armored in the wealth of $7,000,000,000, stalked full 
anoplied in the Congress of the United States and forced a truck- 

g constituency to grant them out of the people’s earnings $100,- 
000,000 annually as a reward for haying corrupted the suffrages 
and polluted the ballot. Of this combined wealth, one-tenth of 
the nation’s property in their control, I tender aschedule, that they 
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may be known by name as well as by the possessions they have 
extorted from the defenseless individuals of the Government. 


Name of trust. 


— — 


the most insignificant man or the slightest object. There is noth- 


Name of trust. 
Sos ew York Architectural Terra Cotta 
Co. (allied with other companies) 1896 $2, 000, 000 
Qileloth Fool (fable, onameled * — 1887 1,500, 000 
rican Axe and Tool Co 5, 000,000 |. Gol van ea ight, an ‘ower 
penn Bell Telephone Co. 285 015, 000 Co. (electric) 223 
American Biscuit 1501 10, 000, 000 1009 858 
American Boiler anufacturers“ 23.000000 
nion (128 manufacturers) 1889 35, 000, 000 10.988.900 
American Book Co. (school books) 1889 5, 000, 000 |. 49.809.800 
American Cereal Co. (oatmeal)) 1891 8,500,000 118.098.508 
American Cotton Oil Co 20, 237, 100 2000 083 
5 Electric Heating Corpo: „000, 
1896 | 10,000, 000 2,000,000 5,000 
3 Glue Co. -| 1891 1, 400, 000 15.009.000 Pp 
American Jute Bagging eine br. 500.000 . fr 
1 288 12.000.000 107000 
ee 0 se 1 
American Mal 7 
American 6 Ordnance Go. (guns, projec- ‘asl “aut ob Ae ey 4 
e „500, 750, „ 
American East Co 1890 1, 500, 000 30,000,000 10,000 
American Preservers’ Association 1885 8. 000, 000 = 9 8 
American Screw Co--...--.---- 1 3, 250, 000 shi Oa tissue) 1.803.000 1.850.665 — 
American Soda Fountain Co 1.250, 000 United States Book Co. Lehen 3! 250 000 
28,000, 000 4.89.00 
12885 “a 
American Steel Castin 4, 200, 000 72 ean 
American Sugar Refin 1887 36, 968, 000 95° 370° 000 
American Tobacco Co 1890 17, 900, 000 „370, 
American Founders’ Co.. 1892 3, 750, 000 8, 342, 998 
American Window Glass Co 1890 20, 000, 000 „3. 
American Wringer Co 1891 850, 000 25,000,000 
Ammunition Manufacturers’ Ame 78.000.000 
888 2, 500, 000 
80, 000, 000 „500, 
700, 000 ; 
Note.—The estimates of amounts contributed taken from article reported 
4 9 — in New York World, September, 1896, and su 5 in New York legis- 
10,000; 000 lative report. These amounts are exclusive of the sums collected in 1285 
Brooklyn Union Gas -2o 15, 000,000 State, and contributed in many instances by aos trusts for local benefit. 
Brooklyn Wharf and Warehouse Co.. 1895 | 5, 000, 000 I wish to acknowledge my obligation for aid in computa- 
Califone a e x Corporation | tions to that distinguished ee from Nebraska Gir. GREEN), 
1894} 10, 000, 000 and upon this schedule adopt the words of the economist in my 
= —— 5 5 — analysis of st favored 555 who not only control but 
ar Galitaenia oc 1 000, pervert the Government eir uses: 
Chain 11 asd (eda It will be seen by a computation of this table that the common 
(trace, wagon, etc.) 1896 8,000, 000 stock of these creatures is 83, 184, 259, 124, that their preferred stock 
Chemical” (rs e manufac- 1800 | -50.000.000 is $269,616,543, making a total capital stock of $3,403,875,667. It is 
Chicago and Mile ukes Brewers’ As- ane, impossible to determine the exact dividends that these several cor- 
sociation ............- 1895 | 60,000,000 Sade ple have paid to their stockholders, but as far as their divi- 
S Te ee re Rea SH 1 nds are given they amount to 6.8 per cent on the entire ca ica 
Consolidated Gas Co. of New Fork. 1884 | 35,430,000 stock of these companies. So it is fair to estimate that all of 
Consolidated Ice Co. 1895 6, 500, 000 several corporations are paying dividendsin at least that 33 
93 gion 4 2, 500,000 Assuming that all these trusts are paying only 6.8 per cent— 
we ented Bhool Wine Go. (acbed ; which I shall presently show is not true—their net income would 
wire) 4,000, 000 be $231,463,545.35, which, if divided by the number of our popula- 
ee Srey oar ae Pome 11, 000, 000 tion, estimated at 73,000,000, would be §3.17-+ for every man, 
Dynamits Rook (8 DIR Califo woman, and child in the United States. Now, if we estimate five 
C 1897 2,000, 000 5 > * We x 
ectric Sto torage Battery Co- 1888 8, 500, 000 to each ‘family, then it appears that every family in the United 
tern B CO. nn wenn ns we name 1°90 | 4, 000, 000 States is contributing to these trusts each year $15.85. But it 
Blectrotypers (New York City and will be borne in mind that these trusts are largely made up from 
CFT 1897 5, 000, 000 OF 
eneral Electric Co. (allied with the various manufacturing corporations of the country. Of these, 
S 1892 | 30,460,000 322,688 have reported. 
. 182 600.006 Their entire capital invested was at the time of these reports 
Hecker Jenes Jewell Milling Co 1892 2, 000, 000 $6,139,397,785; their miscellaneous expenses were $615,337,620; 
Herring-Hall-Marvin (safe) 1892 1,500, 000 wages paid to officers, firm members, and clerks, $372,078, 691; ali 
10 T E 2 other employees, SI, 750,671, 402; cost of materials used, $5,021,453- 
Joint Traffic GOWN or ieee 1896 1, 404, 130, 581 326; value of products, $9,056, 764, 996. By a simple computation 
Lake Superior Consolidated Iron Mines} 1893 | 28,450, 000 it will be seen that, after deducting all expenses, including the 
FFV salaries paid to officers, firm members, and clerks, including also 
Manhattan pues Co. Soar alcohol) -- 1893 | 5.000.000 materials used, the value of the products exceeded expenses by 
aa — 1876 4,000, 000 $1,227,879,557. By this it ap that after paying large salaries 
892 | 2,000,000 to officers, firm members, and clerks, these corporations had left 20 
per cent asa profit on their investment, and when we consider that 
5,000, 000 5 ` 2 S 
at least one-third of the capital stock is water, it will be seen that 
8 O a their profits will be equal to30 per cent on the actual capital invested. 
National pret Co. (Spring- tooth — NOTHING EXEMPT FROM THE UPAS TRUST. 
Barrows) 222 · c omen asense ao 5 These institutions do not exempt from their baleful influence 
il Co 8,000; 000 
National Fi 9299 Tube t Co... 5, 750,000 ing so inferior but these commercial cormorants feed upon. There 
National Rico Mi Milling Co — b ae pile nothin; ng mn wets 8 but yich i taken pane meee 
ational sene 450. othing breathes the air which they taint but whic 
Deana aeea —— A. 881.888 — es for a moment in their clutches and then surrenders to the 
New York Biscuit Co. (allied with death of their power. Baron Von Humboldt tells us that in his 
American Company).---.-----.----.- 1891 | 9,000. 000 travels he observed along the shores of southern Patagonia the 
167 


New England 8 Exchange (84 
fiye-insurance companies) 


existence of a most unusual tree, its branches extending far out 
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from its body, which glistened green in the morning light. A 
native of the forest, who approached its inviting shade, did so but 


to fall into a benumbing sleep, and from that to death. 

The birds of the air, wheeling around its boughs, became stifled 
and dropped dead, and the fishes in the water besides its roots 
would come to the surface, flutter their fins and float on the sur- 
face dead. This tree was the deadly Upas, and yet with all its 
desolation, it lived in the light of the sun, was kissed with the 
morning dew, clothed in the glow of the sunshine, and permitted 
by heaven itself to live on earth. The philosopher marveled that 
God could let such things exist for the purpose of destruction, 
so, too, we marvel that in the land of freedom institutions 
which sap all the vitality from commercial enterprises, and lay 
governmental freedom at their feet to trample upon, could exist 
under the law of the Republic, by the permission of the State and 
under the approving eye of just men, who fear God and love their 
neighbors. [Applause.] 

DEFENSE OF TRUSTS—ITS NATURE. 

Up to ten years ago there was not a man daring gee to de- 

fend: these licentious parasites, but alas for the truth of the poet’s 


philosophy: 
Vice is a monster of such hideous mien 
. To be hated needs but to be seen: 
But seèn too oft, too familiar with its face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

So have there come in our midst those who at first shunned, 
then gradually endured the presence of these institutions, and now 
publicly accept to their hearts with open embrace this octopus as 
being for the good of mankind. i 

By those who admit the creation of the trusts to be illegal it is 
said the law is powerless to reach them, and in order to find a de- 
fense in morals place their mischievous existence upon the law of 
evolution and government.” Prof. J. W. Jenks, of Cornell 
University, in the Political Science Quarterly for September, 
1894, says: 

vi the day * * * when ave e portion of the 
8 — 2 society is on a monopoly 8 e e 

The ‘Lexow committee,” making their r on trusts to the 
New York senate on March 9, 1897, established that the fear of 
Professor Jenks was well founded when they said: 

As the entire industrial eee are surrendering to combination, it is 
safe to predict that unless the movement is frustrated, most, if not all, of the 


industrial pursuits of this country will reach and be followed by results sim- 
ilar to that which have ever followed such conditions. 


Mr. Otis Kendal Stuart, of Philadelphia, in his defense of the 
trust, asserts that competition develops waste, business mendac- 
ity, and fraud. Said he: 

The trusts are a progress, a step in business; it is a step in actual evolu- 
tion. The trust is a conservator of morals and religion. 

Here is a conception of humor which ought to have character- 
ized this writer as an established wit: 

The philoso binds asit ws tighter; 
ape 8 . — asit 8 brighter” 

In our later day two gentlemen eminent in government—Mr. 
F. B. Thurber, the American wholesale grocer, and ex-Governor 
Flower—in defense of this fungus growth, say: 

They (the trusts) cheapen produce and make the obtaining of necessaries 
more accessible to those who have but little money. 

The defenseis based clearly upon the assertion that they produce 
cheapness. I insist, as an economic axiom, that unive: cheap- 
ness is a universal curse, 

THE EFFECT OF TRUST COMPETITION. 

Admitting that these institutions may sell their articles at a 
lower price than any other competitor, what is the result? I 
illustrate. Ten years ago 100,000 firms in the ordinary pursuits 
of commerce had 100,000 customers daily, which, at 10 per cent 
profit.on each customer, equaled $10,000 a year to each concern. 
Assuming the expense to be half of that, the gpa was $5,000 to 
each concern, or assuming $7,500 expense and outlay, the profit 
to each individual was $2,500 a year. Here isa certain result and 
outcome sufficient to maintain the merchant in dignified compe- 
tency. A careful and frugal citizen may maintain himself, sup- 
port an ordinary family, and keep his business a going concern.” 

In ten years later the trusts and combinations have so forced 
the smaller competitors out of business that now 100 concerns 
(the trusts) have 100,000 customers daily. We estimate profit at 
one-half of what the smaller concerns made, to wit, 5 per cent, a 
profit of $5,000 per day, or $150,000 per month, or $1,800,000 annu- 
ally. Assuming these institutions reduce their profit to 1 per 
cent, at which it is admitted smaller concerns paying all their ex- 
penses could notexist, still the trusts make $360,000 annually each. 

Clearly the result is that the smaller manufacturer, unable to 
compete with these combinations, which press him down until he 
is out, closes his factory; his men employed lose their positions, 
the families dependent upon them lose their support, the landlords 
who received rent for the premises lose their income, the ma- 
chinery makers lose their customer, and proportionably their own 
employees suffer; the wholesale house who handled these products 


is compelled to close up, its clerks are thrown out of employ- 
ment, the families of these clerks deprived of their support; the 
retail house which had bought from the wholesale house can no 
longer buy at a profit, por sell at one; it closes down, the proprie- 
tor goes out of business, his employees lose their positions, and 
their families and dependents correspondingly suffer. 

The farmer or the raw material producer, having neither a re- 
tail dealer nor a wholesale dealer nor the small manufacturer as 
a customer competing with each other for what raw material he 

roduces, finds kim self with but one customer, and that the trusts. 
ese trusts. sneeringly inform him that they will 
price or not buy. He must tg! ip the terms, there being no com- 
petitor, and it being necessary that he dispose of his products in 
order that he may pay his debts and live. He returns home with 
the results from his products so small in proportion to his expenses 
of outlay and toil that he is left in debt, and when, together with 
all this injured army which I have called up for review, he goes 
to purchase for their direct necessities and personal consumption 
the article made up for use by the trust, he finds that the stock 
jobbers have so manipulated the stocks of the trust that the prices 
of the commodities run up beyond his capacity to purchase, or 
if within his reach, exceeds the ability to supply himself to the 
extent of their needs. 

Being deprived in this universal onslaught of the opportunity 
to toil, they have no chance to earn com pensatinn; without com- 
pensation they have no money wherewith to buy, and the result 
is the natural effect observed—one of destruction! Inevitable end 
to this grim procession of increasing sacrifices! Surely no just 
man can perceive any benefit to the individual or good to govern- 
ment in this existing order of results, of which the trust is the 
legitimate parent, 5 

HIGH PRICES NECESSITATE INCREASED MONEY. 

We, I mean those who represent the political creed I profess, do 
not contend that cheapness in the abstract is not some time nec- 
essary forthe individual’s immediate relief. That necessity is now 
apparent because of the very life and infiuence of this Trust 
Beneyolent Act known as the Dingley law. In this we have 
increased prices with a decreased 1 70 With our policy estab- 
lished, we would have high prices with sufficient money to pay 
them, and not high prices withno money topay them. The policy 
of the present masters of this Government is that unchristian one 
condemned by the Apostle, saying: 

To him that hath ye have given more and from him that hath not ye have 
taken away. 

In proof of this divine accusation I array the beneficiaries of 
this measure, together with that of the injured of the measure, 
that such will disclose the evil I assert as its direct fruit—destruc- 
tion to the individual and to free government. 

I wish to 5 to Senator Pettigrew my obligations for 
the use of the result of some of his investigations. 


SCHEDULE OF THE BENEFITED AND INJURED. 


The sugar trust, by taking out of the pockets of the people not 
less than $65,000,000 annually by the Dingley bill, has had it given 
to them as an indirect bounty under the operations of this meas- 
ure. The average product daily of the trust refineries is 30,000 
barrels of 820 pounds each, or 9,600,000 pounds, upon which the 
profit thus estimated is $51,098.40. For three hundred working 
days in the year it would be $15,329,520. The annual charge of 
7 per cent upon $37,500,000 of preferred stock is $2,625,000. The 
annual dividend of 12 per cent on $37,500,000 of common stock is 
$4,500,000. Together they amount to $7,125,000. One-half the 
estimated profit which the trust obtains is a direct result of the 
schedule of taxes upon the people, put on under the Dingley law, 
and this, it is to be remembered, exclusive of the general profit, as 
their business is generally conducted and run. Mr. Havemyer 
testified in 1894 that the trusts made $35,000,000 in three years as 
a result of the McKinley law, and that ‘‘as long as -he could get 
such a law he intended to take it“ (profit from the people). 

That was his privilege so long as he could force the law. We agree 
with him. It shamesdecency to make the admission, but we can- 
not avoid it. From the coal trust, headed by J. Pierpont Morgan & 
Co, and the Reading Company of Pennsylvania, gocoraing to tes- 
timony upon oath by President Thomas of the Erie road, R. H. 
Williams, sales agent, and E. R. Holton, vice-president Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad, we gather that the combined 
product for the present current year, is 40,000,000 tons of coal, which 
is six and one-half million tons lessthan last year. Allowing one 
dollar a ton extra, eri added $40,000,000—a rise of 25 cents a ton, 
they added $10,000,000. 

It will be remembered under the law they raised four different 
times, at 25 cents a ton each time, and thus they were given an extra 
forty million more annually. When we recall that the pt a, Bin 
of this trust in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Pennsylvania, and West Vir- 
ginia, numbering more than two hundred and fifty thousand in 
all—who were affected—sought to obtain an increase in their 
wages of 10 per cent on the dollar, when they were making but 


y their own 
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70 cents to $1.10, notwithstanding the stupendous premium given 
to these ‘‘ bosses” by the Government—these men, for this of- 
fense, such as Oliver Twist was condemned for, “ asking more,” 
were consigned by their master to proscription and starvation or 
ignominious surrender to a barbarous slavery. 

Theemployees of the Sugar Trust working in the refineries, num- 
bering in all about sixteen thousand, dared, as a result of the greatly 
increased wealth of the trust, made by the toil and dripping life of 
those unhappy victims, to secure increase of their pay, and those 
who were not driven through by militia bayonets or clubbed to 
submission by police, or fettered by the Federal court injunction, 
were driven to accept the fate, according to the conversation by 
J. L, Stevens made to the New York Journal, of being “ black- 
listed by the trust they were unable to obtain any work in their 
line and without 8 of earning ordinary existence,” and 
this course is now sustained by a Federal judge in Chicago, who 
holds the course as a just one against men who dare complain or 
strike! The Standard Oil Trust, as a result of the law, made 30 

r cent clear on its capital, or $93,000,000. It will be recalled that 
sa concerns in Ohio and West Virginia drove its men out of 
their yards and petroleum refineries because of their joining so- 


Statement showing the capitalization, estimated actual investment, estimated value of products, and duties on im; 


cieties looking to the elevation of their life and the betterment of 
their conditions. Surely we cry out— 
Woe to the robbers who gather in fields where they never havesown, 
Who have stolen the jewel from labor, and builded to mammon a throne. 
INOREASE OVER M'KINLEY LAW—WATERED STOCKS. 

To illustrate how the most potent of these consolidated combi- 
nations are able to dominate Congress and overcome those Repub- 
licans who said that the McKinley law was dead as Cæsar,” and 
topple over the eminent men in Government, including the pres- 
ent Speaker of the House, who promised that the tariff would.onl 
be a moderate one,” a mere compliance with the platform,” 

a ea a list of the eleven gre trusts, showing the amounts 
0 efits they added under the law to the amount they had pre- 
viously obtained. 

From this it is observed that these eleven are capitalized for 
8432,000, 000, bonded for $43,000,000, and that all they have invested 
is 8171,000,000. In other words, the people of the Government are 
called upon by the laws of the Government to pay dividends and 
interest of $300,000,000 more than the investment. Every one ap- 
preciates that their dollar must be earned at the ‘toil of some one 
which goes as a bounty to these institutions as a legislative favor. 


rts under the laws of 1890-and 1894, and tho 


law of 1897, of principal products of certain industrial trusts. 


Trusts. 


, 237, 100 1310, 198, 600 
2. American Spirits Manufac- | 26,491,200 | 6, 662,800 


uring Co. 

8. ane Sugar Refining | 36,968,000 | 36,968,000 
0. 

4. American Tobacco Co 12, 117,000 


169, 479, 000 |432, 899, 400 
‘oduced from a count: 


a Also ys cent per pound additional when 
export bounty equal to such bounty or so muc 
d cept binding twine, 
from the United States. 


This table is approximately accurate to a cent, by comparison 
and computation, 
PEOPLE'S MONEY GIVEN AWAY. 
The expenses of this country have increased $100,000,000 in ten 
ears, yet in this last ten years of which Ihave been speaking, and 


which I said no legislation to the benefit of Americans has 
ever passed, it will be observed that the increase in the A sas tinge 
did not justify this increase of expenses. According tothe pro rata 


of increase of population the expense of the ten years should have 
been $50,000,000. From the census table this computation is abso- 
lute beyond a question, thongh $50,000,000 more has been paid ont 
as premiums, salaries, private awards, commissions, and illegal fees 
to the private retinue and paid retainers of this band of destroyers. 


THE INDIVIDUAL MERCHANT'S DECLINE. 


In the meanwhile, what becomes of the individual merchant? 
Why, as rapidly as increase of population and multiplying demands 
for business calls him into existence, a rac as rapidly does he 
rise up and go down before this monarch destroyer as does gren 
before the sickle. What more impressive exhibit could we have 
of this rise, fall, and surrender than that afforded by the events 
of 1897—the year in which by every promise, through every in- 
dulgence, by virtue of the world’s highest tariff law the greatest 
benefits and largest blessings in commerce were to befall him. 
Bradstreet’s Commercial Agency—the advocate and defender of 
the policies of the i anata prevailing in the present Administra- 
tion—observes the business failures of 1897 as compared to the 
worst years of 1894-95. Mark the failures, the decreasing of assets 
to the increasing of liabilities. To show that no particular sec- 
tion of country is chosen for the illustration, I offer each section 
geographically, that it may speak for itself. 


BUSINESS FAILURES IN THE EASTERN STATES. 


paying an export bounty. b Also when ê 
tax Sollected by such coun 3 


thereof as is in excess of any try. 
laced on free list, but subject to duty of cent per pound if imported from a country levying a duty on bin 


Duties on imports of principal products. 


Law of 1890. 


Law of 1894, Under law of 1897. 


7 cts. per gallon. 


10 cts. per gallon. 
$2.50 per gallon. 


000 | $2.50 per gallon 


-| }et. per Ib. and 40 
ot. ad val. a 
Gi per Tb. and 25 
per ad val. 
per ot. ad val_.| 45 
-| 1 to 1} cts. per Ib. 
20 gall 


See 
yore 
RAR 
E 


3 


10 per ct. ad val.. 
-| 25 per ct. ad val.. 


RR 
3 
25 


xported from a coun’ an 
Except binding twine aia N 
ding twine imported 


An increase both in number of failures and of liabilities. 
BUSINESS FAILURES IN THE MIDDLE STATES. 


$51, 373, 625 
51, 082, 391 
74, 159, 813 


Here the same result as in 1894-95, notwithstanding the greatly 
increased opportunities of IPTE PAET RN standard main- 
tained, election secured, tariff bill passed, silver legislation, na- 
tional or international, impossible. 


BUSINESS FAILURES IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


Year. Number.| Assets. Lia bilities. 


$21, 407, 655 
, O88, 24, 863, 241 
21,850,935 | 86,235, 136 
1 20, O72, 974 


Here a slight 1 in number of failures, but a corre- 


sponding financial loss in amount to 1894-95. The gain is appar- 
ently naught. 
BUSINESS FAILURES IN THE WESTERN STATES. 
Year. Assets. 


Number, Liabilities. 


2.883 818,838,011 
3,204 | 20, 150, 422 
4,011 53,167,905 74,748,178 
5,300 | 20,788,196 | 33,483,459 


Here is where the large wheat yield sayed many of the mer- 
chants because of foreign demand, and yet even with this great 
advantage the liabilities in the failures are as great as in 1894 and 
1895, though the number is smaller. This proportion proves that 
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no natural or other aid is strong enough to save the individual | The financial editor of Bradstreet’s perceiving this growing con- 
merchant from the crushing weight of combinations and trusts. 


BUSINESS FAILURES IN THE NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


In the Northwestern States, under the same condition as the 
Western, with the advantage of unlimited supply of lumber added, 
the 0 and comments as to the other States most aptly 
attach. 

In my own home land—the Pacific States—with everythin 
new, modern, and improved, increased immigration, and yield o 
wheat and minerals, yet see the comparison of the conditions 
equals in distress the Middle States and almost reaches the propor- 
tionate situation of New England; and this, too, while they were 
fast paying their debts off as wheat was delivered. 

BUSINESS FAILURES IN THE PACIFIC STATES. 


I now give the summary, that the grand total may be seen to 
3 general statement made at the opening of this chapter 
of failures of the individual merchant: 


SUMMARY—BUSINESS FAILURES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


dition, and endeavoring to explain it, makes the following observa- 
tions, which justify my general charge that as fast as the individual 
merchant increases in amount or number, equally as fast does the 
1 find a manner of crushing competition and to overthrow 

Im: 

The total number in business during 1897, the middle of the year bein 
the period set for enumeration, was 1,086,056. This wasa gain of only 7, 
over the number in business in 1896 and of 33,000 over those in business in 
1895, 44,000 more than in 1894, but only 27,000 more than in 1893. Compared 
with 1891, the number of individuals, firms, and corporations in business 
shows an increase of 68,000. 

The 0 off in the number of failures from 1800 and other procedi 
years might 8 taken as foreshadowing a gain in the number in busi- 
ness, were it not stated. however. that while failures in 1897 fell off over 13 per 
cent from those of 1896, the number of pertoni in businessincreased during the 
same period less than 1 per cent, and that the increase in the aggregate num- 
berin business aueue 897 was the smallest of any year that has shown a 
gain since the year 1890. Examination of the details of the number of per- 
sons in business. by groups of States, shows 5 in the number in business 
ros oe Middle, No’ western, Southern, and Pacific States and in the Terri- 

ries, 

A falling off of about 1,000 is indicated in the eastern group of States and a 
falling off of more than 7,000 is indicated in the Western States. This might 
have n ex d in the case of the Eastern States, where a slight gain in 
the number of failures occurred; but the heavy falling off in the West ona 
greatly reduced number of failures points unmistakably to the effect of the 
operation during half of the year 1897 of a number of d uraging features 
which exerci an appren ble effect upon the minds N yan alread 
sngagod z 1 ting embarkation in business enterprises Editorial, 

anuary 22, . 


What was it? Not silver, not elections. Certainly it was tariffs 
and trusts. 

THE FARMER ALSO DRIVEN TO SURRENDER. 

And now the farmer. How was he contending against the storm 
and what was his fate? By reference to the table which I have 
read, prepared by Mr. Powers, it will be seen that notwithstand- 
ing we had taken back into the Union eleven millions of people 
to share in the circulating medium of the country the work of 
contraction was ee fp 8 and up to 1878 the vast sum 
of Government popr money m contracted to$737,202,118.52, 
and all know w followed. Prices had steadily fallen, business 
became Tanman and close 91 its heels came the great panio 
which paralyzed business and filled the thoroughfares of our 
country with tramps and our towns and cities with soup houses, 
To show the picture is not overdrawn, I read a table of prices of 
the leading farm products from the er 1865 up to and includin 
the year 1889. (Statistical Abstract United States, 1889, page 312. 


Annual average export prices of commodities of domestic production for each year from 1865 to 1889, inclusive. 


Year ending Septem- Corn. per 
ber D x — 


Dollars. 


Dollars. | Dollars. Cents. 

. 808 1.952 | 10.412] 76. 40.2 74.3 
$406 8.427 | 42.8 29.5 54.2 
1.272 8.849 | 30.1 34.6 85.8 
1.897 | 10.060] 19.2 24.3 29.4 
1.388 7.786 | 24.9 (ò) 82.7 
1.289 6.112 | 23.5 28.5 30.5 
1.816 6.594 14.9 25.3 25.7 
1.473 7.109 | 19.3 23.7 24.9 
1.312 7.565 | 18.8 25.3 23.5 
1.428 7.14 15.4 25.2 17.3 
1.124 5.968 | 15 26 14.1 
1.242 6.216 | 12.9 26.2 l4 
1.169 6, 488 11.8 23.9 21.1 
1.388 6.358 | 11.1 21.8 14.4 
1. 068 5.252 9.9 20.4 10.8 
1.245 5.878 | 11.5 23.3 8.6 
1.114 5.668 | 11.4 2.6 10.3 
1.185 6.149 | 11.4 20.9 9.1 
1.127 5.955 | 10.8 21.1 8.8 
1,066 5.588 | 10.5 20.6 9.2 

. 862 4.897] 10.6 19.8 8.7 
870 4.699 9.9 19.9 8.7 
«890 4.510 9.5 18.7 7.8 
- 853 4.579 9.8 17.3 7.9 
807 4. 832 9.9 16.6 7.8 
852 4. 762 9.7 15.9 7.7 


Bt Sugar, | To- 
arch re- 

A fined. | leaf, 

per per 
pound. pound. 
Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents, Cents. Cents. | Cents, 

22.9 | 20.5 16.4 | 12.2| 33.8 2 9.8 20.1] (b) 
16.6 É 15.9 14.5 38.8 16.6 | 31.1 9.6 16.3 15.4 
12.8 l4. 13.1 12.2 24.1 . 35.8 8.5 10.4 10.6 
12.5 x 11.4 11.9 28.1 30 8.8 14.1 11.1 
15.2 i 14 8.9] 36.6 (b) 8.7 15 11.3 
15.7 . 13.2 7.3) 20.8 39.6 8.2 12.6 11.4 
11.4 3.2 10.9 8.7 21.5 28.5 6.6 13.2 9.2 
8.6 0.1 7.2 7 19.4 20.3 5 12.6 10.3 
8.8 9.2 7.8 7.7 21,1 25.6 5.3 11.6 10.7 
9.6 9.4 8.2 8.2 | 25 2.1 5.7 10.5 9.6 
11.4 13.8 10.1 8.7 23.7 25.6 6 10.8 11.3 
12.1 13.3 10.6 8.7 23.9 28 5.4 10.7 10.4 
10.8 10.9 9 7.5 20.6 25.9 5.2 11.6 10.2 
8.7 8.8 6.8 7.7 18 15.8 4.7 10.2 8.7 
6.9 7 5.7 6.3 14.2 15.5 4.2 8.5 7.8 
6.7 7.4 6.1 6.4 17.1 16.5 4.3 9 7.7 
8.2 9.3 7.7 6.5 19.8 17.2 4.7 9.2 8.3 
9.9 11.6 9. 8.5 19.3 19.2 4.8 9.7 8.5 
11.2] 11.9 9.9 8.9 18.6 20.9 4.6 9.2 8.6 
10.2 9.5 7.9 7.6) 18.2 21.2 4.5 7.1 9.1 
9.2 7.9 7.2 7.5 16.8 21.5 4 6.4 9.9 
7.5 6.9 5.9 6 15.6 18.3 4.1 6.7 7.8 
7.9 7.1 6.6 5.4 15.8 16.3 8.8 6 8.7 
8.6 7.7 7.4 5.3 | 18.3 15.9 3.5 8.3 8.8 
8.6 8.6 7.4 5.5 16.5 13.9 8.8 7.6 8.8 
8.5 8.4 7.2 5.4 16.2 13.6 3.6 7.2 8.6 


b No data. 


A decrease gradually in all prices in the thirteen articles chosen 
by the statisticians as test of the agricultural life. The constant 
decline in the price, . an increase of the value of 
everything the farmer produced. The result—mortgaging of his 
lands, his home, the depriving of his children of schooling, and 
the denial to his family of all that make happiness. 

NO LAW TO COMBAT THE TRUSTS. 
And yet with all of these wrecking influences the direct pro- 
duction of this sinful and unconstitutional system—the law seems 

werless to offer a remedy, and yet it is not the law, but the re- 
Pasal or the cowardice of those whose duty it is to enforce the 
lew. (Applause 


.) 
The New York World, observing the situation, appealed to Sena- 


tor Sherman, the author of the Sherman anti-trust act, the now 
Secretary of State, and on October 3 that distinguished gentle- 
man, over his own signature, states to the World: 


The anti-trust act is valid and sufficient. If an Attorney-General and 
ours could be brought to enforce it, relief to the people would at once be 


Might we not ask, Why do the courts and the Attorney-General 
decline to enforce this law? Observe the instances when the sugar- 
trust was assailed by the people, the Federal courts—of whic 
shall make further reference—sitting in Pennsylvania, held that 
the law could not reach the trust. When the coal trust was 

iled in Ohio a similar court rendered a similar decision. 
Likewise, when the Standard Oil Company and the coal trust 
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were both arraigned in New York, upon the precedent of these 
two former opinions, the trusts were again exonerated and ex- 
empted. The Supreme Court of the United States affirmed two 
of these opinions and has not yet passed upon the other. Let us 
hope that they hear the muttering from without of that righteous 
discontent which must be born of such 3 

In the science of government we are informed that law is the 
pursuit of established precedent.“ Three months ago the Su- 
preme Court of the United States decided, upon English pre- 
cedents, that a sailor could be bound by shipping tions in 
slavery to the sea captain, and this whether he consented, signed 
the articles, or objected. Yet we recall that in the time of Henry 
V, the judicial tribunals of England held such combinations as 
our present trusts to be invalid and contrary to the policy of the 
crown. An early opinion upon this line was delivered by Lord 
Ellenborough, and was followed by the ablest criminal judge 
England ever had, Mr. Justice Stephens. The last opinion of 
Coleridge before his death was to confirm this principie. Yetour 
court refases to follow these English precedents as applied to 
trusts. 


COMPARISONS ARE EVER ODIOUS, WHEN ODIOUS EVER BY COMPARISON. 


In this country, as early as 1811, Judge Sedgewick announced 
in Massachusetts that these combinations were prejudicial to goy- 
ernment and to industry, and in 8 Mass., 283, dissolved one, 
Pennsylvania, as early as 1832, held eg Judge Agnew that 
the coal trust in that State was illegal and the combination crimi- 
nal, This was decided 68 Pa, St., 173, and in New York, in 4 
and 5 Denio, the principle of common law laid down in the 

lish decisions was agam announced as the law of New York, 
and upon the grounds that such combinations were ‘‘ mischievous 
to the public, for that they gave rise to price, lowered the grade 
of the commodity, and impoverished all the poor who were not in 
the combination,” 

Truly those who contend that the law is not a respecter of per- 
sons will not find their contention borne out when they reflect 
upon the course of these decisions. One observes with interest 
that these courts have not yet gotten to the point where they jus- 
tify the existence of this anomalous creature of our government, 
the trust; they only state that in its now enlarged and powerful 
form it is beyond their power to grasp or cope with. In no coun- 
try but one, and that Germany, has any legally constituted tri- 
bunal justified the present form of trust. In March, 1897, the 
high court of Germany, The Reichsgericht decided the trust to be 

legitimate, not as correct in morals and upon abstract principles of 
justice, but“ as a necessary growth and offspring from the high 
tariff law which had been adopted as the policy in 9 
Government.” This opinion is cited volume 25 of Bratstre 
page 885: 
Die Grossen and Maechtigen schaffen sich ihre eigenen Vorrechte. 
NO WRONG WITHOUT A REMEDY. 


Surely there is a remedy against these institutions and their 
wrongs. He admits the failure of this Government who admits 
the United States unable to control any institution existing in its 
midst, The man or set of men who supinely retire from a con- 
flict with aggregate wealth upon the ground that the law of the 
country is not powerful enough to either control or intercept its 
unjust invasion admits that the Government is deficient in the 
methods of protection to the individual, and that to the indi- 
vidual there is no representative government, for in such state he 
is neither represented in his rights nor redressed in his wrongs. 

For my part I can not subscribe to this, I can not subscribe to 
the idea that this republican form of government is a failure. I 
refuse to admit that the Government reached a point when 
its own creatures have become so powerful that, like the mastodon 
who crushes its parent when it reaches its maximum strength, 
these offsprings are enabled to frighten the Government into the 
surrender of the liberty of its citizens. To the cont they 
ought to be seized by the throat and forced to yield up what b 
no right, human or divine, can be claimed as the privilege of sue 
institutions! 

I demand that the Government, as a Government, shall take 
action; that it shall at once by law decree these institutions to be 
the enemies of individual de ag destroyers of a republican 
form of government; that it shall wrench them apart by the 
strong hand of justice, forbid their reuniting under the penalty 
of a criminal act, and consign the felon who shall defy the law to 
a convict’s cell. If the present Government as now constituted 
is powerless to do this or too cowardly to attempt it, let it confess 
its weakness and surrender the muniments and instruments of 
control into the hands of the plain people, where Government, if 
secure, must ever rest [applause] for they (the people) can be 
depended upon to choose and place in power men who neither 
fear nor quail before this gorgon-headed, argus-eyed master, but 
who, damning and 8 it, will, with the power of justice and 
approval of mankind, defeat and destroy it. [Applause.] 
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He who bids the law rule but bids God and reason rule,” said 
Aristotle to the weak and corrupted Greeks. 


THE EVIL CONSOLIDATION OF COMBINED RAILROADS, 


Among the stupendous ggregations which assume to dominate 
both the welfare of the individual and the purposes of govern- 
ment is one of the creatures of government. I refer to the Con- 
1 Railways. A railway company is but a transportation 
me 

When the charter form of our Government prescribed “ life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness to be the three cardinal ends 
for which this vernment was established, its purpose was not 
only to guarantee but to establish the opportunities for the enjoy- 
ment of these three principles. They were essential to free exist- 
ence. That one should enjoy life, it is necessary he have liberty. 
That one should have liberty, it is necessary that the right of loco- 
motion, egress and ingress be accorded him. 

To go from sea to sea, from State to State, from place to place 
within a State, from city to city within a county, or from home 
to market, is all governed by the same rule. If the citizen can be 
3 by lack of mode of transportation or accommodation 

om going from State to State, then why not confine him within 
the borders of one State; and if that, why not press his confines 
closer, restrict him within the borders of one county for want of 
method of transportation and egress, and if confined within the 
limits of a county, why not within the oa where his home is, 
and if within that limit, why not within the yard limits of his 
own house, and from there to the four walls of his own room? It 
is to that end that the denial of general free locomotion would 
actually reach. In the administration of tyrants, there is no 
question it would reach there with quickness. 

Ourfatherssawthis. Instancesand experiments of governments 
passed were reviewed by their prophetic eye. Thus this right of 
egress and ingress and locomotion was provided for. It was to be 
pven the individual by the State or his Government in return for 

is contribution of obedience, taxes, and defense. The government, 
not finding it agreeable at the outset, as an institution to under- 
take this task, summoned agents in its behalf to undertake it. 
First the horse was domesticated, and was used for the purpose; 
then the vehicle, the wagon or coach; invention followed with 
steam. Each in turn, being but a vehicle, still rested upon the 
5 of the private citizen for his benefit and for his service. 

us the railroad came into existence by permission of the State 
as its agent, and for its uses, and the benefit of its citizens, in the 
fulfillment of that ty of the state of liberty and right of 
locomotion to the individual. At once it will appear that if any 
institution had the right, independent of the State, to occupy the 
State’s soil or its highways to the exclusion of the control or man- 
agement of the Government, such institution could absolutely pro- 
hibit any but a certain class to travel the highways, which would 
be equivalent to the imprisonment of the other denied class. In 
time of war or assault such institutions could be made the absolute 
arm of the enemy for our destruction. 

In commercial competition, if they were allowed such privileges, 
they could depress markets or deny the citizen the right to take 
his products to the commercial centers, and thus they would be 
absolutely the controller of the destinies of the le and the 
whole end of the nation itself. I make this analysis, that the wis- 
dom may be seen at once how it was not only the purpose but the 
necessity of the State not to have surrendered the right of its own 
8 to individuals, nor ever the purpose of the people to 
deliver up these privileges to the State. 

And yet, with all these principles before us, these incorporated 
railro threading the continent, whose mileage if placed in a 
line on one track would reach to the moon with 20,000 miles over, 
have so engrafted themselves in Government, appropriated the 
channels of justice, and grown so great in the exercise of their 
wrested privileges and so defiant in the enjoyment of their crim- 
inal-gotten fruits, that they now defy Government, insult the 
courts, and ignore with 5 the rights of the citizens. Fat- 
tening upon the toil and pain of the individual, they wring by an 
indirect and invisible process the very vitality out of commerce to 
their own selfish benefit. 

Their operations haye become so enormous, their possibilities so 
stupendous, and their infiuence so unlimited that to use the words, 
of one of their principal officers delivered in a public address a 
short while since, “they control the fates of ten million people, 
(one seventh of the population of the United States) who are di- 
rectly or indirectly dependent upon them for existence.” They 
are capitalized for eleven billions of dollars, (one-sixth of the cen- 
sus approximated value of the wealth of the Government), the J. 


Pi nt Korpan syndicate alone controlling one railroad trust of 
oe pe of trackage and a street railway trust of 10,000 miles 
of trackage. 


THE RAILROADS’ FAVORS UNDER GOVERNMENT. 
To illustrate what advantages and benefits over and above all 
other business enterprises saye banking, and over all other citi- 
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zens save the banker, the railroads have secured for themselves, 
it will be noted that in the enjoyment of these special benefits 
their advantages were so great that during the years of 1895, 1896, 
and 1897, when merchants were crashing beneath mortgages, busi- 
ness men surrendering to bankruptcy, individuals to commercial 
failures, and the private citizen forced to seek charity from his 
Government, these consolidated railroads not only increased their 
earnings and their net revenues, but-in the year of 1896-97 
made over and above their profits of the year 1895-96, $38,000,000, 
and for the year 1896-97 made net out of the people of the United 
States $358,000,000, a clear net profit of $5 for every man, woman, 
and child in the United States. 
EARNINGS—ESTIMATE OF THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE. 

What is impressivein this computation at this time, is asshown 
in the Financial Chronicle of December, 1897, referring to the 
earnings of these roads, that the 133 larger companies, operating 
106,000 miles of road, earned $603,000,000, 

The aggregate gross earnings of 133 companies for twelve months 


and 68 companies for eleven months are $1,050,000,000, against 


$980,000,000 in 1896. We have 183,000 miles of road in operation. 
The estimates, based upon Poor’s Manual and the $56 pte now in, 
are that the net earnings of all of these noninclu lines reach 
$75,000,000 extra. 
Financial Chronicle, January, 1898, Poor’s Manual, October, 
1897, verifies this computation. 
THE POOLING BILL. 


I adopt the words of Judge Kleberg, who honors Texas in the 
House of Representatives : 


The railways of the country have not only become on the one hand a 
necessity, but on the other a menace to the economic progress of our moore 
The very that without sufficient railroad facili the commercial life 
of 8 and localities is im ible brings about the sterner fact that 
without governmental control of these t arteries of comme: 
cial and industrial im d 


manner. In theory, 
structure. Both l 
majori 


complications which perplex the nineteenth century. According tothe com- 
mon law of in competition is potent; in ga competition is 
rendered impotent by arbi manner which way managers 


admit this be 8 1 that it finds adequate support in the history of th 
25 s ru 

nineteenth century Bes beyond e the PAWAS 5 
comes to bea problem of civilization. It is a question of open the 
avenues of 8 There is involved in its solution the broad question 
of industrial liberty, and the technicalities of railway legislation take upon 
themselves a new when one considers the true character and the 
industrial influence of way transportation. As equality before the law 
is a canon of political liberty, so equality before the railways is a canon of 
industrial liberty. A solution of the railway problem means the reintroduc- 
tion of those conditions under which competition can control industrial forces 
and deal justly as between industrial agents.” f 

Our people are face to face with the momentous question whether 
they shall control the railroads or whether the railroads shall con- 
trol them. These great corporations which once pleaded for privi- 
le franchises, and quasi public functions to serve the people 
are about to dictate to them in a manner that their service shall 
be performed not to enrich the people, but rather to impoverish 
them and enrich the manipulators of the railroads. There was a 
time when the people, in their overanxiety to secure the necessity 
of railroad tion, were wholly blind to the great power 
they transferred to the railroads and to the that this power 
could be abused, or they would haye kept in view at least a plan 
for their reasonable control when they subsidized them and gave 
them right of way. 

I do not say this in a spirit of enmity against the great railroad 
interests which have grown up in this country and have done 
probably more than any other agency lo develop and civilize it, or 
with the slightest design to injure the actual property rights of 
those of our people who have their money invested and their inter- 
est involved in railroad securities or 1 employment, but in 
utter candor and fairness, in the face of the grave situation which 
threatens alike honest railroad investment and employment and 
the rights of the people generally; acondition alike destructive of 
the honest carrier and the honest shipper and which involves not 
only the rights and fortune but the very happiness, and, to some 
extent, the economic fate of our ple; a condition which is the 
natural result of a system of fictitious capitalization and unjust 
discrimination, under which the construction and mana ent 
of the railroads of the country have been accomplished and main- 
tained, and which, crushing out Gompas among shareholders 
and transportation rates as well, is about to terminate in a great 


pool or trust of the entire railroad properties and activities of the 
country; a condition which contemplates that 185,000 miles of rail- 
road in the United States, with annual earnings exceeding $1,000,- 
000,000, shall be under the management if not the ownership and 
control of a private railroad pool, to be operated in the interests of 
railroad magnates and railroad rings, a condition which must be 
vated and perpetuated rather cr pein if the 

the United States will pass a pooling bill such as is demanded 
by the combined railroad influences now clamoring for the repeal 
o 111.0! KV 
February 4, 1887, and enting pooling of freights of erent 
and competing rail ete. 

The situation is just this: The Supreme Court of the United 
States having decided that a 3 in interstate commerce 
is, under the antitrust law, unlawful (Trans-Missouri Traffic 
Association Case), and that, on the other hand, the Interstate Rail- 
way Commission can not, under the present law, fix freight and 

“ar rates in interstate commerce (Freight Bureau Cases, 
67 U. S.), has induced the railroads now to propose the r of 
the antipooling section of the interstate-commerce act, form a 
gigantic railway poor fix rates, and divide earnings among the 
carriers entering the pool, 
_ Mr. Prouty, member of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in an in the Forum of December, 1897, insists that the at- 
tempt on the part of these railroads at this time to obtain a rail- 
way freight trust by which they can force the people of the United 
States to pay them any sum they shall conclude upon, either for 
the 3 of the persons or of their goods to market, is 
practically a guaranty to them of an insurance against any loss 
whatever, even upon their watered stock, and an increase u 
their alleged capital of 100 per cent. Let it be remembered that 
all of this is to transpire agai the consent, against the law, 
without the intention, and despite the tion of the citizens 
of the United States, and that, too, while these citizens corre- 
spondingly suffer in every line of their undertakings; they are to 
be mulcted and drained ugh the merciless power of this con- 
solidation to an extent that will bankrupt the merchant, tapo - 
erish the farmer, and merge out of free existence the individual, 


GOVERNMENT BOUNTIES TO RAILROADS. 


To accent how great is the infamy of this assumption of these 
companies, I call attention to the groat ingratitude displayed by 
these institutions to those who endowed them. The thirty-three 
lines which have collected the greatest of this prodigal bounty 
from the people are the thirty-three to which, from 1850 to 1890, 
Congress donated 180,000,000 acres of public land, to encourage 
them in their service to the le as a protection to them 
against loss—it being the understood contract that their charges 
were to be charges in the form of compensation for services ren- 
dered, as anyother agent or re. Their existence in no wise 
carried with it the agreement that they were to extort bounties to 
the value of empires, and yet, in addition to this vast domain of 
land, they were given many millions of dollars to assist in their 
construction, and as an indication which can only intimate the 
value of these esac enjoyed by this Government, I quote 
from the Miscellaneous Documents on Public Domain, volume 
19, pages 268, 753: 

Tf all railroads had complied with the original contracts, it would have re- 
e 215,000,000 acres of the public domain to satisfy the requirements of 

e various laws. In 1880 the estimate at the General Land Office was that it 
would require 155,514,904 acres; very nearly 60,000,000 had relapsed or been 
forfeited to the Government. The State of Ohio contains 25,576,960 acres; 
this makes the 3 of our public lands granted to railroads six times as 
greatas the State of Ohio—almost an empire itself. November 1, 22 tho 


auditor of railway accounts ted the value of public lands granted rail- 


roads at $301,804,610, 

(N. B.— The exact computation is seven times as large as Ohio.) 

The amount of the ions thus endowed these companies 
equals all of their ontlay and expense, to their showing, 
leaving their gross returns an actual net profit. 

THEIR FALSE PROFESSIONS OF LOYALTY TO GOVERNMENT. 

Yet these are the institutions who lately pease 3 
for the humble, love of liberty, and who held themselves up as the 
conservators of the “sacredness of judicial decisions.” 

In the meantime they wear the sinews of their 5 to 


threads, reduce their wages to a sum which tortures, deny their 
men the right of free speech or volun association for their 
mutual protection, and as an evidence of their h isy in their 


rofessions of respect for law we recall that when the Supreme 
Court of the United States, seeing that it had tried the patience 
of the people too far with the income-tax decision, and hesitati 
tor tfast upon its track another injustice, held the railr 
freight-rate trust a violation of the trust act and dissolved it, 
these former prating champions of the sanctity of the law, through 
5 p thropist, Russell e [laughter], and that 
poli platitudinarian, Cryno M. per laughter], an- 
nounced at a public meeting at the city of Chicago that 
would not be bound by such ‘‘demagogic” decisions, and that 
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was not in the power of any court to prevent them combining for 
their mutual interests. ‘ 

A Voice. That's what they did. . 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. They would defy the decision. 
Such sentiments from the poor are anarchy, but from those high 
and powerful are the exercise of free speech. [Applause.] Indeed, 
thesancity of the courtsto these gentlemen seems to turn upon that 
truism of statecraft, ‘‘of whose ox is being gored.” [Laughter 
and applause. ] 

REFUSE TO PAY BURDEN OF TAXES. 

In twenty-eight States these institutions have declined to pay 
the ass taxes and are warring in the courts to avoid it. In 
fourteen of them they have secured, through corruption, legisla- 
tion which enables them to avoid their burden of tax. In nine of 
them, through bribery and ution and open and notorious cor- 
ruption of the ballot as well as of the law, they have secured leg- 
islation which enables them to avoid competition and escape the 
su ision of the courts. 

nine out of sixteen States, according to a secret statement of 
one of the officials of their late trust, they had “secured the su- 
reme court” and the control of the State senate, How could this 
done but by the means which are so destructive of the freedom 
of government, so slaying of morals and to the humiliation of lib- 
erty and justice that it needs but to be mentioned for all of just 
mankind to appreciate that these institutions, instead of being 
commercial organizations for the public weal, are fast destroying 
individual government by their criminal conduct. They make 
impossible representation to the individual in the making of his 
law and in the dispensation of justice in his State. Taking allin 
all, these institutions are doing more to deny to the individual the 
exercise of free speech, free ballot, and a free life, and to destroy 
representation, elevation, and progression to the citizen than any 
one or all of his avowed enemies, whether banded on American 
soil or threatening the State from foreign shores. [Applause.] 
THE REMEDY—GOVERNMENT CONTROL. * 

And shall it be hurled in our teeth that there is no remedy—that 
the Government can not be saved, the individual rescued, and our 
liberties preserved, as against this centaur? There is no inherent 
right or constitutional authority for these institutions to wrest 
from a citizen his full earnings as compensation for the natural 
right of being cron . from pre to placeor having his prođucts 

rted from field to market. [Applause.] Rather than tol- 
erate the insolent audacity of these combinations, rather than 
longer forbear with their corrupt and degrading practices, rather 
than endure their extortionate robbery under the gnise of law and 
approval of the Government, let the Government, I insist, per- 
form the functions of government, and in its sovereign capacity 
take hold of these institutions, probe their practices with a search- 
ing eye, brand their frauds and crimes wherever they may appear, 
make convicts of the bribers, and brand as bribers those who mp 
press the ballot and defile the judiciary by the influence of wealth. 

Deprive them of the privileges they have assumed, force an 
equitable re tion between them and the shi „subject their 
property to the lien of the tax law, compel obedience to the letter 
of the law, respect for the rights of the individual, and subserv- 
ient obedience to the Constitution of the country. r 
Let the Government control all these institutions by the law o 
the Government and through the Government, that they may be 
a creation for the benefit of the people and not to their injury; and 
ifin the administration of the law and in the exercise of the Gov- 
ernment’s sovereign duty there shall arise among this band those 
who dare defy the law, ignore the Constitution, and insult the cit- 
izen with contempt for his rights, let the Government lay a heavy 
hand upon them, and punish those who violate decency and jus- 
tice, by depriving them of the privi of government or the 
benefits of the law. Surely be Government ownership of 
railroads than railroad ownership of Government. 


2 the hammer fell. 
r. MAHANY, Mr. irman, as monopoly usually has un- 
limited time on this floor, I ask that the gentleman’s time be 


extended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The order under which the Committee of 
the Whole is acting was fixed by the House, and it is not com- 
petent for the committee to enlarge that order. The remaining 
time belongs, under the division fixed by the House, to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. HULL]. 

Mr. HULL. How much more time does the gentleman want? 
I must have a little time as chairman of the committee. 

Mr. DINGLEY,. After this argument we are ready to vote on 


the bill. 

Mr. MAHANY [to Mr. HULL]. Give him more time. Mr. 
Chairman, I give the gentleman from Washington thirty minutes 
of my time. Capriano] 

ULL yield to the gentleman from Washington. 


Mr.COX. I suggest that additional time be allowed on the other 
side cf the House, in consideration of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington. There can be no objection to that, I think, 


Mr. HULL. The debate must close at a certain time as fixed by 
the House, and the Committee of the Whole, even by unanimous 
consent, can not extend the time. 

Mr. BAILEY. By unanimous consent the Committee might 
rise in order that the House may extend the time to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. HULL. We do not want to go into the House for that pur- 
pose, I will yield the gentleman from Washi his time. 

Mr. G. Can we not turn back the hand of time, and 
give the right of free speech a chance once more in this House? 
[Applause]. 

Mr. IS of Washington. Ithankall the gentlemen for their 
courtesy in yielding me time. I realize, of course, that some 
limitation must be lasa upon debate. The distinguished leader 
of the other side of the House, the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
DINGLEY], I understand tosay that at this point of my argument 
he is ready to vote for the bill. [Laughter.] Knowing him as I 
do, Mr. Chairman, and appreciating the position that he has 
usually taken on public questions, I have no doubt whatever that 
he utters only his exact sentiments in that connection, because I 
do not believe that anything could restrain him from Toana for 
any bill that granted such crushing powers and carried such illegal 
privileges as is proposed in the pending bill. [Applause.] 

I might say, though, that it would gratify me erg pon rf as 
an humble member of my „if anything that I could say 
would have the effect of influencing in any manner the mind of 
that distingni gentleman to sup any measure embodying 
a humane principle. [Laughter and applause. ] 

THE MONEY MONOPOLY. 

The third and last of this triple-coiled Anaconda, which has 
wriggled its crunching folds about the body of the Republic, the 
enemy of free gormon and of liberty, which is fast destroy- 
ing representative government and making impossible individual 
liberty to the individual citizen, is that money monopoly scourged 
by Gre 5 by Jefferson, and damned and defied by Jack- 
son. pplause. 

These who have insidious! ba bras themselves Sey 
money-bearing adventure, and, asleeches, sucked to death its yield. 
These institutions which, by virtue of their power, increasing upon 
this success and drawing benefit from the sacrifice it has forced, 
hold $$00,000,000 of mortgages upon the farmer, a billion anda 
half upon the merchant's business, and five hundred millions sopa 
the individual citizen, manipulate the destinies of twenty on 
dollars, or one-third of the wealth of the whole nation, and, be- 
cause of such aggrandized strength, frighten weak men into 
obedience to their commands, threaten and bully strong men into 
silence, and pollute and defile, by subtle infinences and corrupt 
practices, official men in official places—all that their outrages on 
Government may not be laid bare. 

THREATS UPON ALL OPPONENTS. 

These institutions, with one common accord, dared assert to an 
American public that if policies to their financial benefit are not 
executed by the Government, they will deprive all individuals or 
corporations the benefits of commerce who should either combat 
them or decline to yield tothem. Drinking deep of the draught 
they have drained from every avenue of commerce and source 
of toil, they have become so bloated with the success of their 
own powers that they have now assumed to force the Govern- 
ment to surrender up the most sacred duty it owes the citizen— 
and that, as Locke says, is to protect him from the usurer”—and 
yield to them—this brazen band of brigands, who dignify them- 
selves by the name of Bankers! the sole and unrestrained right 
to issue and control the people's money, doling out to the citizen 
his own dollar as suits their unrestricted pleasure, lessening this 
amount to increase the interest and increasing the amount when 
it benefits foreign speculation. 

To this they add the exaction from the Government of a gift of 
$20,000,000 a year, as compensation to be paid to them for impover- 
ishing the nation and depriving the citizen of the use of his own 
dollar. uaghter and applause.] In audacity, no demand has 
equalled this unless it be paralleled by the Norse King who dared 
ask of God what right He had to let the clouds rain water on him, 
(Applause. ] 

BANKS ARE THE SERVANTS NOT MASTERS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

This preposterous demand of these institutions is not of itself 
alarming, however astounding it may appear; but there is cause for 
alarmand increased fear when we contemplate that there has grown 
about us such conditions as would justify this merciless set of mar- 
anders in making this demand, of a nature only paralleled in the 
history of highwaymen’s Stand and deliver” and equalled in 
audacity by pursuit of the midnight assassin. [Applause. 

But when we recall, too, that the combined banks are but the 
agents of the State in the individual or in the aggregate, and that 
the national bank, the parent in this infamy, is a creature of the 
Government, existing by its permission, not for the purper of 
issuing the people its money and controlling the volume, but for 
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the purpose of exchanging money for the benefits and uses of com- 
merce, and that these agencies of the State have grown so defiant 


as to prostitute their purposes, defy their master, and threaten 
with destruction any who shall assume to circumvent their de- 
signs, our consternation grows greater and our indignation burns 
fiercer. The law has long lost its sacredness to these. To them 
the individual has only become a creature, whose office is to pay 
interest with his toil, and Government a mere aggregation from 
which they take their authority for existence and plunder it in re- 
turn for the favor. Freedom and liberty to these are without a 
meaning save as they construe it to mean freedom to pillage the 
individual, and liberty to be exempt from the consequences. 


[Applause. A 

Mark the evidence upon which Iinscribe thisindictment. When 
the late campaign was inaugurated and the issue was ‘‘more 
money and less interest,” ‘‘the Government to perform its func- 
tions while the banks were to be remitted to theirs,” when the 
issue was that “the banks should no longer control the Govern- 
ment,” but the Government should control the banks,” when 
one of the special forms of the issue was the increasing of the 
money so as to lessen the price of interest and thus decrease the 
premiums which these banks were permitted to extract from the 

ple, the combined banks of New York, as shown by an extract 

om the New York Sun, condemned editorially in August, 1896, 
decided that they would not extend banking privileges to those 
who believed in silver or opposed their policies. 

When we reflect that these institutions were projected and are 
permitted by the people under the protection of the Government 
to conduct this business for the accommodation of the whole peo- 
ple, and are permitted to take from the peoplea certain proportion 
of their earnings and pro as compensation, in other words, 
to draw their livings and their business from the whole people, 
and that existing by this suffrance, by this grace, and by the pleas- 
ure of the Government; that they should defiantly announce that 
no one whose political belief was not in accord with a policy that 
would give to them personal benefit against the people, should have 
the benefits of the banks, forces us to marvel that there did not 
arise such a sense of resentment as would have seized these insti- 
tutions as Jackson seized them in response to the equally insolent 
attitude of Nicholas Biddle, and overthrow and demolish them. 


BANKS ATTEMPT TO SUPPRESS FREE BALLOT. 

Observe the career of these institutions when the battle of the 
people with ballot in hand was at its issue. Not an individual 
could secure the slightest favor if he did not pledge himself to pay 
their bond in gold—not a business man could receive extension on 
his debt if he dared differ from them in an abstract idea—a mere 
political opinion as to how the Government should be conducted 
and operated. Not a man who dared be brave enough to voice an 
honest sentiment but who was made the victim of their oppression 
and pressed down by them. Every debt that an individual owed 
was by them obtained fairly or foully to be used as an instrument 
to hush his mouth or degrade him, and this was a policy first sug- 

ested publicly by a convention of bankers held at Saratoga in 
une, 1896, and immediately followed asa policy suggested by the 
clearing houses in the commercial centers of the country. 

No condition of thraldom had ever been visited upon an Amer- 
ican, to the extent that these men forced him, since the inaugura- 
tion of this Government. It was a false ballot or no bread with 
many voters; treachery to his convictions, or no eager betrayal 
of his dearest interests, or hunger to his loved ones. How utterly 

werless for good the so-called great press of this country has 

me under this persecution, from the following confession b 
Whitelaw Reid, editor of the New York Tribune, given in an ad- 
dress at New York Press banquet in response to the toast, The 
Independent Press.” He said with more seriousness than irony: 
Thera is no such thing as an independent press, unless it is out in the coun- 
towns. You know it and I know eit. There is not one of youdaresexpress 
independent opinion. You know beforehand that it San never appear in 
pin . If I should allow honest opinions to be printed in my paper, like 
thello, before twenty-four hours my occupation would be gone. he man 
who would be so foolish as to write honest opinions would be out on the 
street hustling for anothor job. The business of New York journalists is to 
distort the truth. You know this and I know it, and what foolery to be 
toasting an independent press.” 

How well did they understand the truth of Sheridan’s potent 
declaration—as he prosecuted the persecutor Hastings in the 
English House of Lords“ Give me speech, unrestrained by 
fear or sedaced by power, and I'll overthrow the reign of polluted 
princes or the tyrannical kings. Once let the knowledge go forth 
that freedom of voice and freedom of action has been stifled,and 
injustice and d ts make a holiday for the destruction of the 
rights of the weak.” 

THE UNCONSTITUTIONAL MONETARY CONGRESS. 

Now that the victory was won, what do we find? I answer that 
the evidence discloses one of the most unprecedented usurpations 
of free government of whch time has ever afforded an example 
or history given an illustration. The form of this Government 
contemplates that when men vote at their elections, they vote 


npon the issues presented, the decision of which their future fates 
rest upon. 

It was never understood that a false issue should be the one 
asserted, and when too late under the limitations of the law for the 
citizen to assert himself, he was to have thrust upon him some- 
thing which he had never a chance to speak for or against; yet 
this is precisely what the banks have forced upon him. It was 
an issue in this campaign as to whether the people should legis- 
late their money (be it gold or silver), or whether this power to 
legislate—i. e., the right to prescribe what should be done with 
their money and what kind of money they should have—be given 
up to a private set of individuals—the bankers. 

No sooner had the victory, such as it was, been won by the 
money monarchs than we were confronted by a plan, well ad- 
vised, long considered, and carefully executed, that of taking 
from Congress the right to prescribe by legislation what shall be 
the money of the people and how it is to be used, and vest this 
privilege of legislation in a set of men—about thirty in number— 
a self-constituted congress, a third house, none of whom had ever 
been offered to the people for their suffrages, none of whom were 
even known to the people, none of whom were ever voted for or 
selected, chosen, or appointed. And yet these men were to be paid 
out of the people’s treasury without their consent and against 
their will $100,000 compensation to this third congress to do the 
people's legislation and deprive the people's selected servants in 
the House of i of these constitutional privileges. 

Where is an illustration of this audacious invasion, unless we 
turn to the history of kings? When Louis XVI of France, having 
been persuaded by his friends that some form of representative 
government should be accorded to France as a mollifying influ- 
ence, summoned three houses—one the nobles, another the clergy. 
and the third the representatives of the people at large—he sent 
his royal servant with a message to the people, decorated with a 
mace of power, saying to them: 

The nobles will formulate such measures as will be best to your interest. 
All that will be left to you is toaccept. You can now adjourn until they are 
ready for you. . 

How the heart bounds with an acclaim of Bravo!” when we 
recall Mirabeau's reply: 

We came here to legislate for our own interests, and here we will stay to 
deliberate for our own good, and they who would put us out will do it at the 
point of our swo 

pappo] 

assert that no assault upon a representative form of govern- 
ment has ever been so studied, so deliberate, so cruel, nor one so 
purposeful in its design as this. It was clearly intended not to 
give the people’s representatives an opportunity to adopt any plan 
that was not to the sole and complete benefit of these gentlemen 
who arrogate to themselves the complete and only knowledge of 
what banking is and what is to the interest of the le,” 
a policy which would have such justice in it as there would be in 
permitting the lion, which preys upon the denizens of the forest, to 
barricade its confines so as to prevent the escape of the inhabitants, 

SELIGMAN, OF GERMANY, TO HANNA, OF OHIO. 

So brazen have become these wolves in their feeding that one of 
them, a Herr Seligman, from the recesses of his bank at Frank- 
fort, sends a cable to the Hon. Mark Hanna, the Mephistopheles 
of these Plutos, congratulating him upon his election to the Sen- 
ate as being most satisfactory to him,” Seligman. Who is this 
Mr. Seligman? One of the heads of the cabal who forced a mort- 
gage on the people of this Government for 8262, 000, 000 in gold, to 
be paid by the connivance of such public servants as Mr. NA, 
There is nothing in the annals that parallels this assumption since 
Pilate Pontifex sent his congratulations to the executioner of 
Christ upon his work being well done. [Loud applauso] 

Mr. GROSVENOR, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LEWISof Washington. Certainly I will yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Is thé gentleman from Washington aware 
that Mr. Seligman, of Frankfort, Germany, is a citizen of the 
United States? 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. I am. ‘The gentleman from 
Washington” is aware that he is an unpatriotic citizen of the 
United States. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GROSVENOR. ‘'Unpatriotic!” Well, Ido not know any- 
thing about that and I do not pie to discuss it. I supposed it 
possible the gentleman might think that this was the interference 
of an alien from abroad. Mr. Seligman for a great many years 
was a resident of the city of New York, and he is a large business 
man and property ower in that city at this time 

MEMBER. But he represents alien interests. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. And during the war to save this country 
there was no house in the United States that more liberally con- 
tributed of its means to that end. 1 do not know where the gen- 
tleman from Washington was on that occasion. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio has kindly informed me that Mr. Seligman 
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I knew that Mr, Seli 
a citizen of the United States, and that, when he h 


is a citizen of the United States. was 
by such 
methods as he has for a long time been engaged in succeeding 
with the aid of his cohorts in wringing millions of wealth from 
this country, he forsook its Constitution, he forsook the country 
as his home, he forsook its institutions and its ple, and hied 
him off to his castle on the Main, because he feared the income tax 
would be passed and he would have to share his wealth with his 
country. And there he resides, with the wealth accumulated in 
this country, in his Frankfort bank, refusing to pay the tribute 
of taxation for the maintenance of this Government or for the 
tuation of its free institutions. 

e is the last citizen of all the array of these distinguished men 
who find defenders in the distinguished gentleman from Ohio 
that I would take pride in calling an American citizen. [Ap- 
plause.] That he may have, as the gentleman from Ohio says, 
contributed money to this Government when the civil war was in 
progress I do not deny. Lobserve that his “patriotism” did not 
inspire him to shoulder a musket for its welfare, and when we 
look for the motive in his generosity to the Government in lend- 
ing money we find it in the subsequent course of honoring his own 
dollar when in the hands of the soldier at 50 cents and since de- 
manding a 200-cent dollar in gold from the Government in return 
as a condition of the bond. To the question of the gentleman as to 
where I was at the time of Mr. Seligman’s so-called ‘‘ donations,” 
Tanswer I was slumbering upon the bosom of my black mammy,” 
unconscious of the roar of cannon or shriek of the wounded, but 
let me hope that even then my infant musings were the dreams 
of liberty for which my voice now pleads. 


DENIAL OF REPRESENTATION TO MINORITY—CONSEQUENCES. 


But, Mr. Speaker, to resume: To illustrate how wholly the people 
were denied representation in this Third Congress, measure after 
measure prescribing different forms of contracting the people’s 
money, restricting its use, and placing the limited issue upon a 
gold basis, were given attention to, were hearkened to and con- 
sidered, but not in one single instance was opportunity permitted 
the representatives of 6,500,000 voters and all that they repre- 
sented to even suggest, much less advise, as to the manner of 
Heres kind and condition of money which would be to their 
nterest. 

No one who represented silver was even accorded a hearing, 
much less consideration. This was the manner in which this 
third Congress treated the minority in Government, denying to 
them even the right of representation, much less consideration. 
It seems strange that sensible men with the past evidence of 
history before them, and with that truth, that history repeats 
itself, could tolerate or permit themselves for purely selfish and 
base motives to gravitate to an end fraught with such awful con- 
sequences as is this instance of debasement of government, de- 
nial of rights, and prostitution of privileges. Such conduct as 
this, repeated once too often, must produce that which it has ever 
produced in government. Let us reflect upon what the natural 
consequences are. Let it be established that a minority have no 
representation nor right, even of voice, what follows? 

When a majority are in power and a measure which they have 
formulated becomes unpopular, naturally by that unpopularity, 
that which was the minority—those who are without—become at 
once the majority in number; but they who are in power, con- 
scious that when they are out by force of their own example and 
oe they will be given neither hearing nor representation, 

ght to retain power, first by the method of fraud and then by 
resort tocrime. Those who are without combat for place and for 
control of the Government, conscious that those who are within 
will not yield up, at once adopt such measures as the conditions 

ive rise to, and then comes rebellion and we have internal war 
I et contending forces for the mere control of government 
i i 

Wasit not such as this which gave rise to the successive riots 
in France from 1830 to 1870? Was it not the influence in the over- 
throw of Balmacede’s government in Chile the direct cause of the 
uprising in our neighboring Republics? Has such not ever been 
the cause of the downfall of kings in royal lands? And yet they 
who are the authors of such systems seek now to ingratiate it in 
oar form of government, totally indifferent to its consequences or 
wholly regardless of them. Has the warning of Chatham, ring- 
ing from the English Channel to the Pacific Sea, lost its lesson to 
the children of the fathers to whom that warning was spoken? 

THE PLAN OF THIS “THIRD CONGRESS.” 

We naturally 758 ely what is the system which this third Con- 
gress have prepared and thrust upon the people. 

We find, according to the assertions of Secretary Gage, that its 
objectis to retire—that is, to destroy, so far as the uses of the peo- 
plo are concerned—all of their paper money to the amount of $934,- 

„000; in its piece issue gold-bearing bonds carrying an interest 
to be paid by the people, allowing the private banks the right to 


money, compel the Government to be their indorsers, and 


force the citizen to pay interest upon his own money, indorse his 
own note through his Government, and allow the private banks 
to 1 05 that interest in their private coffers, and this to be wholly 
and solely upon the basis of gold, ignoring silver and all forms of 
greenbacks, thus denying the people the uses of their own constitu- 
tional money, and this at a cost to the Government of $500,000,000. 

So potent has this bank government become, that we note that 
the present Secretary of the Treasury recommends this measure 
and insists that Congress shall take it fresh from the hands of 
the third con . Yet in 1872 Secretary Gage, under his own 
signature, insisted that“ gora and silyer was the natural money 
of the country and should be continued as such.“ It is difficult 
to account for so sudden a change on the part of these men who 
are in high places, It is impossible to reason out their pean 4 
surrender. It is incompatible with any sense of justice and trut 
to explain, along the lines of an honest conviction, their yielding 
up every honest sentiment and bowing with obsequious obedience 
to every command of these institutions, irrespective of the form, 
amount, or principie of their behests. There arises to mind those 
words of Addison, in speaking of Rome, when he said: 

There arose those who had money multiplied in paun compounded out 
of the people's adversities. Soon, by this wealth, they controlled the people, 
then subordinated the laws. It was not long until they prevented freedom, 
bought the liberties, and then Rome fell. 

The patriotic citizens of the Republic, recalling the record of 
President McKinley, as Congressman McKinley, when he in 1878 
voted for silver as the money to pay debts and as the money of the 
law—how he in 1890 voted for the Sherman law, demanding 
the coinage of silver dollars for the uses of this Government as a 
just necessity at home or abroad—recalling his burning utter- 
ances in 1890-91, condemning the Democratic” party for *‘ strik- 
ing down one of the precious metals” silver—these, who took con- 
solation from these oft-repeated assurances of loyalty to the people, 
hoped that this President had not been wholly debased by the in- 
fluences which so completely dominate his pliable Secretary of the 
Treasury. Alas, however, 

For hopes raised to heayen to be crushed as they fell to earth. 

The same McKinley, now the honored President of the first firm 
Republic of earth, on xesternight, at the American palace of hos- 
telries—the gold tessellated and pearl mosaiced Waldorf-Astoria, 
in New York City—there as the guest of nine billions of dollars 
and sixty of the ‘‘trusis” who have conjured Government and 
crushed its citizens—this President, amid tinkling fountains, de- 
lirious with the mazy sway of entrancing music, inspired by the 
column of glowing eyes looking through womanly radiance from 
the gallery above, balanced on either side by the fortified wealth 
of the favored few, he pledged himself to the violation of law, if 
need be, that gold! gold! should be their bounty, though want 
and misery be the cost of it. There pledged himself an humble 
worshiper at this shrine of shame! 

The meek follower of his servant the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The obedient slave of his accepted masters—they who neither spin 
nor toil, yet never were the lilies of the field, or Solomon in all hi 
glory, arrayed like one of these. 

“Oh, my countrymen, what a fall was there!” 

According to the Greeks, Hercules, after having completed by 
virtue of his famed prowess the twelve tasks which were assigned 
him, when about to receive the glory of the Gods,” was com- 

lled, at the command of the Iphian Oracle, to serve for 

our years the guilty queen of Lydia, with whom he had become 
enamored and enmeshed, spinning soft garments to cover her 

ossamer perfumed flesh—and this while she taunted and ridiculed 

is helplessness to answer the call from without, crying “ Hercules, 
rise; be again thyself!” 

Sadly we comparo the myth to the reality of a once strong, pow- 
erful Hercules allured too far, bound in the cords of his captors, 
forced to spin a golden fabric from the tattered shreds of those who 
shiver, that his inexorable mistress—capital—may repose in the 
luxury of delights and swing in the ennui of a golden day, and 
this while from without comes the call from the mother of his 
honors, his country, saying, ‘‘ My son, why hastthou forsaken me?” 
And now following the merciless demand of this Executive and 
his myrmidons, the obsequious serfs of his oligarchy have voted 
that the word “ coin” shall to every ‘‘ bond creditor ” mean “gold” 
and only gold,“ and this, notwithstanding the same men voted on 
a similar resolution as this Teller resolution, saying that the word 
coin did not mean gold,“ but both ‘‘ gold and silver.“ Presto 
change!” and now eve mortgage holder, suspending his bondage 
over every farmer, and demands the gold dollar where the national 
dollar only was promised. Every merchant now to pay his cred- 
itor a old dollar where he had received only a silver dollar’s worth 
of products, and this though it shall force the farmer to give 200 
cents’ worth of toil for the 100-cent gold dollar, and the merchant 
and citizen 200 cents of products for the 100 cents’ worth of gold. 

THE CONSEQUENCES TO THE INDIVIDUAL, 

Is there any other method so 1 to the destruction of the in- 

dividual right of the citizen and to independence in the individual 
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And followed up to 1897, inclusive, we have from the Comp- 
troller’s zipoe the showing of a profit reaching to the amount of 
one-half of all the accessible gold in the United States made from 
1895 to 1898, during the when other institutions fell in the con- 
flict of bankruptcy. To use the words of Mr. Taubeneck, together 
with extracts from the speech of Senator Vest and comments of 
Senator CHANDLER, I repeat: 


Thus it is seen that every bank note which into circulation costs the 
Ley etapan interest: First, the Government es bonds and pays interest 
on ; second, the bankers deposit these bonds and receive 00 per cent 
in bank notes, for which the people, to e into circulation, must also 
por rnan Thus, under the national- system it costs the people from 
0 to 15 per cent annually for every dollar of bank notes put into circulation. 
directi to the 7 le aan 
running overnmen 
pay off the bonds, ae e interest, reduce taxation, and put the 
into circulation without paying any interest whatever. 


CLASS LEGISLATION. 

Think of the class J. tion which surrounds our national-bank system. 
Has Congress ever enabled the farmer to reap two crops of corn or cotton 
where he planted but one? No. Has Congress ever enabled the laborer to 
receive pay for two days’ work when he has worked but one? No. Has our 
Government ever permi farmer, merchant, 9 or any 


as this system, which this special set have inaugurated for reduc- 
ing of the citizen’s possessions, so as to make him a dependent upon 
the reduce the volume of his money to where he must be 
a suppliant to their favor? 

t would be the result upon theindividual citizen if this meas- 
ure is to prevail? We find from the report of January 1, 1898, the 
Government has $250,500,000in round figures, including thereserve. 

From this it will be observed that of the $500,000,000 which con- 
stitute the total gold supply in this country this Government pos- 
sesses only $125,500,000, coin and bullioncombined. Theremainder 
is owned fs the national banks or private corporations or favored 
individuals, the total supply inclusive of reserve being not more 
than $700,000,000. We recall that each recurring report for years 
put the amount of gold at about the same. In this the ordinary 
American is assumed to be an idiot or negligent. For ten years 
not the slightest credit has ever been given for a dollar lost at sea 
in the going down of ships, for a dollar taken to foreign countries 
and spent there, for a dollar melted up into trinkets or the arts, 
nor for a dollar which has been exchanged for foreign securities, 
and yet well are we aware that the gold of this country has been 
going through these mutations and losses. The Treasurer's report 

or January, 1898, shows a public debt of two billions, inclusive of 
interest, an increase over 1896 of five millions, notwithstanding 
the gold standard, the Dingley law, and foreign demand for our 
crops, together with payments and flowing in of gold from abroad. 

AN &CENT DOLLAR AND 8.22 PER CAPITA. 

When we take intoaccount all the gold, assuming that Alaska will 
repeat what California has given us, to wit, $10,000,000 annually; 
that the population of the world will increase in the same propor- 
tion in the next twenty years as in the past twenty, and ect 
that the gold mines of Australia are exhausting and of South Af- 
rica sloughing and practically unmarketable, we are met with the 
conclusion that all the new discoveries, if fulfilling their highest 
propioa in view of India, Japan, and China demanding gold 

or 1,000,000,000 people, will but equal the amount which had been 
expected had Africa and Australia develo according to ERAS 
tation. The Government's obligations of money are one billion 
and a half, the amount of gold to pay such, on a gold basis, one 
hundred and fifty millions—one-tenth the necessary sum. Here 
we have the only admitted 10-cent dollar a government ever 
confessed. 

We are, therefore, in the exact position that we were in five 
years ago when Australia was credited with what Alaska now 
promises. Counting the amount of gold reserved in the Treasury 
and that kept in private coffers with that held by the banks, we find 
that the amount accessible for the redeeming of money is not 8 
cents on the dollar, and if all the accessible do in this country 
were to be measured per capita, each individual, under this pro- 
posed arrangement of the Third Congress,” would have $8.20 
out of the $220 net he earns. And yet it was not long ago when 
these institutions were ‘‘bleating” around the country about 
“ dishonest money.” When a Government made its note for the 
citizen it was fiat—invalid, contrary to morals, and an exhibition 
of ignorance for the Government to go into that business—but 
when the Government indorses their notes it is exercising exceed- 
ing good sense, correct finance, and excellent sagacity! We 
demand that if this Government is going into the note business 
it shall be as makers and not indorsers for private individuals and 
favored institutions. (4 lause. ] 

Yet these banks insis t this private favor shall be granted to 
them whether the people will it or not. Will Congress remember 
that the private charters and privileges of these banks expire by 
lawin 1907; that this newly devised policy is for 3 of in- 
suring a 3 living to their institutions; t they have 
ever been the most bountifully favored by this Government of any 
business institutions? I submit the following facts: I quote from 
the Financial Chronicle and from an extract from a speech of 
Senator Vest in 1888, with an article from Mr. N. A. Dunning, 
June 22, 1893. We observe that the statement begins with 1873, 
and the ital stock was $500,000. The surplus dividends and 
annual profits are given below: . 


Sup; the Government should issue this mone’ 

pay it out for debts and the of in the 0. 
would 
money 


Suppose Congress should by law provide ways and means which the 
farmer could reap two crops where he plants but one? Wo not he also 
rand accumulate wealth as 3 as the national banks have done? 

e financial policy of our Government for more than thirty years has been 
an exceedingly paternal one for the bankers and bondholders, but an exceed- 
ingly infernal one for the farmers and the laborers. These are harsh words, 
but not harsh enough by a thousand fold to express the honest indignation 
for ve law which will permit one class to reap twice where they have 
planted but once, at the expense of every other class. 

But this is contraryto every theory of atrue democracy. Inthe 
words of Mr, Jefferson— 

A privileged class is a dangerous class. 

In a letter to Mr. Taylor, dated May 28, 1816, he said: 

The system of banking we have both and ever robated. Icon- 
template it as a blot let in all ot our mittee! Bey which, if not converted. 
will end in their destruction, which is already hit by the gamblers in cor- 
ruption and is sweeping away in its progress the fortunes and morals of our 
ci À 


And 1 sincerely believe, with yon, that 3 institutions are more dan - 

rous than standing armies, and thet the principle of spending money, to 

paid by posterity, under the name of funding, is but swin futurity 
on a large scale. 

In 1803 he wrote to Mr. Gallatin: 


This institution [National Bank] is one of the most deadly hostilities 
existing against the principles and form of our Government. t 
ye then to give furth 


ordination under its authorities. The measure would be to reduce 
5 equal footing with other banks as to the favors of the Govern- 
men 


On September 11, 1813, he wrote to Mr. Eppes: `- 

Bank paper must be suppressed, and the circulating medium must be re- 
stored to the 5 to — pie on. 5 

Treasury bills, bottomed on taxes, or not bearing 
be found necessary, thrown into lation, will take the place of so mu 
gold or silver, which last, when coined, will find an aflux into other countries, 
and thus keep up the quantum of medium at its salutary level. 

Andrew Jackson said: 


If Congress has the der the Constituti 
was given them to be ae pipes a and not a Pp er RAA 
or corporations. 

This is Jeffersonian democracy, and this must remain as the 
true democracy of the Republic if it is to remain true to the ob- 
jects of its creation and be 3 in the love of its citizens 
and the devotion of its e. 

For that let us pray with Wordsworth— 

Oh, give, great God, to freedom's wave to ride 
ro en ane d her malit Powers 
And dark oppression builds her thick-ribbed towers. 
THE QUESTION IS, WILL THE CITIZEN CONTROL HIS GOVERNMENT? 


The status of the American people, Hany told, is this: We are 
confronted by the unusual and un eled spectacle of the com- 
bined trusts controlling seven ion dollars, the consolidated 
banks eleven billion dollars, the railroads eleven billion dollars of 
the wealth and property of this nation—almost one-half of ore pal 
sessions of this country. Let this great wealth is manipulated by 
less people than inhabit the formerly unknown town of Canton, 
Ohio, now known, as was New Iberia, ‘‘for that some Cæsar from 
here came forth,” and yet these men, by virtue of this prodigious 
accumulation and its power for evil, violate the law, corrupt the 
ballot box, pollute the judiciary, and as a result of it all force 
ee e people to yield up their benefits and twenty million 
people to forfeit their political rights. Truly, 


IN fares the land, to hastening ills a ji 
‘Where wealth accumulates end men decay. 
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The t question for the American citizen to lay close to his 
heart for solution and answer is this: Will he control his own 
Government that it may move on to the glorious destinies intended 

the fathers who gave it birth, or shall the combined enemies 

ev ing that is virtuous, just, and true in citizenship, of lib- 
erty and free government, longer assail, longer subvert, and 
eventually destroy the privileges of freedom, the home of liberty? 

Applause, 
[ What Sdn your answer be? We shall send them back the 
answer they heard from the walls of that old town in the Nether- 
lands, subordinated by power as it was, besieged by death as it 
was, subverted by tyranny as they were; the unhallowed sore 
of oppression sent to this little community of stalwart, liberty- 
loving Dutchmen the challenge, “Surrender.” We hear the cap- 
tain of the valiant band responding as we answer: 
or a cat mews on the wall, we will not 

. eee 10 and there is no dog to bark 
we will cut our left arms off and feed u t that we may hold the swo: 
with the right to defend our homes and li es. 


CENTRALIZED WEALTH THE MENACE TO THE FUTURE. 


Mr. Speaker, the fear for the future of our freedom in govern- 
ment, so long as these conditions shall menace it, does not rest 
alone on such men as myself, nor is it alone upon the nervous ap- 
prehension of those who incline to be alar: The concentra- 
tion of wealth, with all its power for evil and destruction, brought 
forth from Dr. Depew, one of the conservative“ citizens, the 
statement, in an interview published in the Chicago Inter Ocean, 
that “there are fifty men in New York who can in twenty-four 
hours stop every wheel on all the railroads, close every door of 
our manufactories, lock every switch of Sa telegraph line, and 
shut down every coal and iron mine in the United States. They 
can do so because they control the money which this country 
produces.” 

To that the Cincinnati Enquirer observes : 

If this is true, and we have no evidence that the statement is false. how 
lamentable and deplorable is the condition of 70,000,000 ple! There can be 
no doubt that whoever controls a So ales crank controls its industries 
and commerce, whether the number be or as yee of millions. Whata 
travesty on the declaration that this is a government of the people, Ere 


ple, for the pepa een men in the nation’s eb 74 can 0 
Beggars and slaves of 70,000,000 psoas in twenty-four hours! It is no mar- 
triot Lincoln, in anti 


vel that the tion of the possibility of such a final 
result, should have had greater — ans for the safety of country than 
during the darkest honr of the civil war. The Enquirer asks, with earnest- 


ness and sincerity, if it is not time that the people were more interested in 
the supreme issue of the hour? * * * 

It was from these admitted facts that that German economist of 
renown, Dr. Spahr, gave to the world his computation that one- 
seventh of our people ownseven-eighths of the wealth of the nation. 
Truly, here we have Lincoln's fears realized when he prophesied 
who it would be that would next threaten the om of our 
Government. 

Ex-President Harrison, in his em before the Michi Uni- 
versity and repeated before the Union League Club at Chicago, 
openly charges that more than four billions of property in the city 
of New York, three and a half billions in Minois, and an equal pro- 
portion of the wealth of the Middle and Northern States, vested 
and controlled by these powers of whom we speak, pay no taxes, 
contribute in nowise to the expenses of government, nor pay any 
tribute for the protection the lawaffordsthem. Says that eminent 
statesman: 

ese conditions give rise to alarm which is and and u 
somp ste pe are taken to fight the injustice, Poole a Ae — to what 
en Ww 

And yet these greedy, selfish masters marvel and fill the air with 
blasphemies when the poor rise up and gather together in peaceful 
array against the outrages they are called upon toendure. These 
powerful masters charge the poor with being “lawless brigands,” 
“ anarchists,” and place against them the responsibility for every 
33 4 the Cage 0 9 5 5 15 = coun- 

; alwa; y upon them the en of responsi or every 
outbreak in the industrial centers and manufacturing depots of 
the United States, and yet continue their t methods, their 
course of injustice, their systems of persecutions; indifferent to the 
fact that such cause has produced the result that stirs us at this day. 

The poet well stated it when he said: 

8 and 3 and W api 

e u u ve 
E 
They are the fruits of the seeds ye have sown. 
Ye have sown the dragon's teeth; ye shall reap the harvest of death, 
As sure as the stream goes seaward. 

[Applause. ] 
A DIFFERENCE FROM MR. BRYAN. 

I have been asked by many fellow-members to what extent 
my differences from Mr. Bryan extended, to which my Jackson- 
day speech alluded. My difference from Mr. Bryan is not one 
of opposition. Far from it. I not only followed his glorious 
cause, but am ready to take it up where he bids and march to 
that inevitable victory which fate decreed him. [Applause.] 


Nothing could persuade me that every regard for the bray 


and daring which made a future Democratic p possible, di 
not demand that Wm. Jennings Bryan was the i itor by law 
of God-like justice to the presidency of the true Dem and 
a Republican Government. [Applause.] My difference is one 
of ways and means to the end we are all striving to reach. Mr. 
Bryan urges that silver, the fight on trusts, the combatting the 
injustices to labor—vicious injunctions and extreme 
of hours—should be fought for in single file—one, then the other, 
until all is won. I am so wedded to the necessity of freeing the 
individual that he may enjoy all of the privileges of the law that 
Iam for these just measures, locking arms and shoulder to shoul- 
der—in fours—march all in one as a part of the great and neces- 
whole of a true Democratic deliverance. ee 

his is but thesentimentI feel. Ifearthatnoincreaseof money 
to the citizen will avail to relieve him of burdens so long as the 
Government co: dingly increases the privileges of combined 
wealth to take that money from him. 

But let noenemy of a real democracy console himself that these 
different opinions as to methods forbode the slightest wavering in 
principle, or speak less than a combined unfaltering and unyield- 
ing unit to win, by God's help, a people's just cause. [Applause.] 

THE INJUSTICE OF FEDERAL JUDICIARY—INJUNCTIONS, ETC. 


Mr. Speaker, and gentlemen of this House, I cannot conclude 
this i ent of the enemies of representative government 
without summoning for your condemnation that perverted judi- 
ciary which, pampered by wealth or corrupted by power, recogni 
the Constitution only as an instrument vesting them with life 
tenure in office. Hooker in his Civil Polity gives to us this song 
of justice 

Of law there can be no less said. # 

She hath her seat in the bosom of God, 

Her voice is the harmony of the world. 

The least, as feeling her care, 

And the greatest as not exempt from her power. 

How taunting is that text when we reflect upon that set of men 
who, by the privilege of this Government, wear the vestments of 
justice, yet at the dictates of tyranny give wealth immunity from 
the law’s control, and deny to poverty the extension of her care. 

That unholy league of men who haye brought the law into con- 
tempt, justice to be ridiculed, and liberty to shame, and who have 
established that even in this land— 


Plate sin with gold, the lance of justice hurtless breaks; 
Clothe itina — rags, a aroge straw doth pierce it. 


DECISIONS OF FAVORITISM. 


Occasion will not permit the detailed catalogue of offenses of 
these judicial recreants. A concise reference to such violations 
as yet simmer in their burning within our own breasts must suf- 
fice for this occasion. When thes trust was arraigned for 
the unlawful combination of their refineries these Federal judges 
held that the act could not apply to such institutions, yet when 
their employees struck for bread-earning wages to compensate 
for the life that was oozing out in thoss burning cauldrons, these 
same judges held that these men violated the trust law, and 
clamped them with the fetters of an injunction. 

It was lawful, as stated by this judiciary, for the Pacific rail- 
roads to combine in a freight-rate combination against the farm- 
ers and shippers, but when their employees dared combine to secure 
an increase of wages they were held in contempt and apprenticed 
against their will at slave wages to their master. When the coal 
trust was arraigned by the commonwealths of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio for violating the law of combinations in pooling their capital 
and in e price of the coal to the consumer who must 
stand and deliver” or freeze, these courts held the coal trust as 
not within the law; but when their employees—the miners—who 
delve far from light or life to eke a pittance, banded together and 
presented themselyes in a body to petition for a redress of griev- 
ances—a constitutional 3 were held by the same judi- 
ciary to be violators of the trust law forbidding tion. 
They were forbidden the use of the public highways, their bodies 
fettered with injunction, their throats muzzled with an order 
of contempt. Then when natural revolt against such tyranny 


prompted human to protest against the injustice, they 
were shot to death by a murderous constabulary under the approv- 
ing eye of these unjust ju 5 

r. NORTON of Ohio. is the God’s truth, and it was an 
outrage. 


Mr. LEWIS of Washington. Ah, sir, well did these murderers 
know that they were secure in this slaughter. For even they ap- 
preciated that a set of judges who could have made those uncon- 
stitutional decisions and issued those tyrannical orders would find 
no offense for executing those decisions with rifles and recording 
them in the laborer's blood. [Applause.] 

Behold how far in advance in the method of See ae 
toiler are we than in the land of kings. A month ago the F 
circuit court at St. Louis held as violators of the law a set of men 
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who had committed the “‘ offense” of quitting their employment 
for injustices practiced upon them, and sought of the public that 


they punish their tormentors by withholding their confidence and 
. course taken from the Divine teachings. The men 
were subjected by this court to afine and imprisonment for retreat- 
ing from assaults and calling on their fellow -mankind to help them 
obtain justice. 

In England under Victoria (her majesty) a similar course was 
simultaneously taken upon a parallel subject-matter of complaint, 
Mark that in that country, held up by us as a land of despotism, 
the House of Lords in the final appeal held such to be no offense, 
but that it was the natural course of human beings subject to no 
governmental law so long as the ‘‘ persons adopted no manner of 
execution involving a breach of the peace, riot, or tumult.” If 
this was the conclusion in the Carstens Case, in the year 1897, 
under the charter of King John, what shall we say of the rulin 
made in our land under the Constitution of Washington and Jef- 
ferson? 

Mazzani tells us that over the gate archways of his home city 
there was inscribed “Jesus Christ is King of Florence,” and yet 
when they humbly protested re the injustice of its laws 
they were seized and bound to the tops of the highest chimneys, 
where the burning smoke would blacken them, the birds of the 
air pluck their eyes out, and the wind blow to eternity the dust 
of their charred bodies. Where is the difference from_ that 
medizval government and our modern republic, if we, with our 
banners bearing the ensign at our gateways ‘‘Equal justice to 
all who enter here,” shall, to silence the protest of the oppressed, 
pin their murmuring lips together with a bayonet and wither 
their just revolt with a storm of death? 


JEFFERSON'S CRITICISMS JUSTIFIED BY TIME. 


How justified at this date seems the condemnation of Jefferson 
when he asserted that these men, feeding upon their own power, 
would grow so bigoted and intolerant that the Constitution would 
be set at sory and the liberty of the citizen become a bagatelle 
to be flipped by these martinets. It was against such system of 
injustice at the instance of such men that Jefferson was compelled 
to make battle with Federal Judges Chase and Pickering in 1804. 
It was a contest of true democracy at the incipiency of this Govern- 
ment against these authors of tyranny, which alone forbade them 
sentencing to imprisonment and death, under the ‘‘alien and sedi- 
tion” laws (passed in order to countenance their conduct and give 
authority to their injustice), every citizen who dared disagree 
with the announced political views of those in power, or who did 
not vie with each other in expressing in flattering phrase a sicken- 
mg overplus of plaudits for the administration then in power. 

trange that at the expiration of a century there could have re- 
verted the same conditions which we had hoped had been put to 
death by freedom, and that in this day they could find a sphere in 
which to reign fuli clad in the muniments of persecution and 


NO ONE DARING ENOUGH TO IMPEACH. 


Mr. Gallatin expressed no fear on this subject until it touched 
his home abode. 

Over his own pen we have the calm assertion that whenever 
these conditions arise it is the duty of Government to ‘‘ sever at 
once the official life” of the authors of the infamy. 

Yet we have another illustration of how representative govern- 
ment is passing from the few and individual liberty of expression 
becoming choked and individual freedom of action thwarted. 
When Judges Taft and Ricks issued the first series of these ini- 

uitous orders it so appalled the sense of constitutional justice 
t the people stood aghast at such daring. Senator GORMAN, 2 
Democrat, and PERKINS, a Republican (from Kansas), each offered 
resolutions inquiring into this conduct and submitting proceed- 
ings of impeachment. What became of them? The powers sur- 
rounding these judges did not intend that they should submit 
themselves to investigation, far less the visitations of justice. 
These resolutions sleep in the dusty archives of the impenetrable, 
within some Senate covey. 

In the House of Representatives two members sought an inves- 

tion and inquiry, but their efforts, too, were soon suppressed. 

urely the hour has arrived when the true friend of constitu- 
tional liberty must lay hands apon the enemy of constitutional 
freedom, drag him forth, impeach him by name and deed, indict 
him before the eyes of a waiting multitude, and in the peoples 
forum force his guilty sins to rest upon his condemned head. 
Cowardice has no place here, nor shoulå fear of power restrain the 
true servant of the public from this undertaking. 


“ANARCHIST,” “ DEMAGOGUE,” ETC. 


As for me, I realize that I will bear the charge of ‘‘demagogue” 
and “anarchist” — that which was hurled at Cesar from Roman 
galleries, against Christ from the metopes of the Parthenon, and 
against Jefferson from Monticelloand Washington. It will come 
from the sources that I have ever despised and ever refused to 
serve, and in which I have awakened a ceaseless enmity. But as 


I never sought for their favor I do not fear their power. The 
sources to which I shall go for indorsement of my course are far 
beyond their control and lie with simple hearts, which will justify 
me in an honest course of right. ee our 

But it is not alone for their sakes that I have opened this war, 
but for the sake of Government itself, which is so seriously threat- 
ened by the continuance of these wrongs. 

Said Sir James McIntosh: 

Civil justice, equitably distributed and impartially administered, is, after 
all, the hope of free governments, which can ever be sustained against in- 
bed io Lea so long as that spirit of justice remains with them to worship 

These increasing offenders, increasing in their usurpations of 
the rights of governments and the liberty of the citizen, must not 
ignore the fact that for usurpations less oppressive, even in a 
kingly land, the crown was struck from the head of one Stuart, 
the head from the shoulders of the other. 

THE MENACE OF A STANDING ARMY. 

And now comes this measure asking for thirty millions and 
258 of dollars for the purpose of the ‘‘appropriations of the 

my. 

As I have said, none more than I will give efforts to this Gov- 
ernment to aid her in building her fortifications that she may 
oppose outward enemies; rehabilitate and construct her coast de- 
fenses to repel invading foes; but when we reflect how the past 
needs of the Army, kept up for Indian warfare and to defend the 
plains from the ravages of these red men, have been so reduced that 
even now those needs are not one-tenth of what they were ten 
years ago, and yet there is constant increase sought for apparently 
no other purpose, no other need, save the one which I * 18 
the object of the measure. 

Instead of turning to the coast States for their fortifications and 
the barricading of our shores with opportunities of defense that 
commerce may be protected and this land fortified against sur- 
prise from foreign enemies, we have here a measure framed to 
follow the lines of recommendation lately made by General Miles, 
commander of the Army, in which he would have the Army in- 
creased to 60,000, and stationed in every ‘‘commercial and indus- 
trial center,” fortifying them with bayonets and artillery, that, 
in the words of Napoleon, ‘‘they may sweep with canister and 
grape” what they can not suppress by logicand justice. In plain 
words, this is compliance with the sentiment of the unpatriotic 
Bayard, who in London, at a feast tendered him by his country’s 
enemies, described his own pone as a violent and tempestuous 
mob, who needed a stro: d to suppress them.” 

This measure is intended to fortify the manufactories with a 
palisade of bayonets that the poor may be frightened into sub- 
servience to unjust laws, and to the persecuting rule of masters. 
It would enforce the unrighteous decrees of 1 ear gaped courts 
at the point of the bayonet. And for what? t aggregated 
wealth may obtain the result of its desires. They have cut 
out channels from which flow to them from the struggles of a 
peopl a full volume of all that wealth can ask or luxury desire. 

hey now wish but one thing in life, and that to be protected in 
the exercise of these annoy privileges, and the intention of this 
measure is to bring about that end and no other. Itis to insure 
to wealth complete protection in the enjoyment of their injustice 
and to menace the common poor of the land into submissive ac- 

uiescence, and should they dare rebel to hush their protests with 
the thunder of artillery. It is this spirit G Which I shall 
Hi fight. A free government can not be built upon this prin- 
ciple. 

0 THIS GOVERNMENT MUST REST ON JUSTICE, NOT DEATH. 

If this Government shall endure, it must rest upon the justice 
of its laws. It can not exist upon blood and iron. [Applause. 

We stand affirighted at the spectacle across the seas where Will- 
iam of Germany is driven to the portals of his own castle by a 
mob flaunting the red flag in his face; Windsor Castle threat- 
ened from Trafalgar Square by a band of discontents who shout 
for liberty and defy the Throne, while in Ireland every glistening 
jewel upon the shamrock is the dropped tear of a sufferer crying 
for justice to his native land and mother country, Yet in our 
midst, a Government established for the free and by the free, 
whose safeguard was to ever be the love of its citizens for 
their Republic, and its hope of defense their devotion to the flag, 
we are met by those who would insist upon converting this free 
country intoaland where persecution and oppression reign within, 
and the frown of the fortresses of death without. [A Loe 

I can not do justice in any commendation I might make upon the 
concise, learned, and copious presentation of Colonel McClelland, 
in presenting the needs of reorganization of the Army. To the 
extent of his strictures I heartily coincide. To the end of an 
increase in the centers of population I dissent. 

THE TREND IS FOR MONARCHY. 

Sirs, to what does all these conditions I have summoned for your 
review portend? We recall Patrick Henry's frightening words 
that “history repeats itself.” If we shall judge the future aright 
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it must be measured by the past. None of the past Governments 
ever moved so rapidly to decay as seems characteristic of this 
t republic of the present hour. The grandeur and power of 
gypt faded and died when 2 per cent of its people possessed 97 
per cent of its wealth. 7 

The Babylonian government disappeared when 2 per cent of its 
population owned all of its riches. Persia, that once controlled 
Asia, and under Xerxes sought to conquer Europe, vanished as a 

ower when 1 per cent of her people possessed all her land, and 

ome, whose conquering legions marched from her coast to the 
boundaries of civilization, passed away when eighteen hundred 
of her citizens owned the world. Each of these Governments, one 
in turn after the other, sought to maintain and support their tot- 
tering walls and crumbling foundations by force of the instru- 
ments of war and the muniments of death, but the martial spirit 
only incensed and stirred to frenzy those who were the objects of 
their tyranny. It neither cowed nor conquered them. 

I plead with you—not as Democrats, not as Republicans, not as 
Populists, not as partisans, or in any name other than as free men 
to come with me, lay a strong hand upon this foe of individual 
liberty, beat back its advances, lest our Government perish be- 
neath it and with it perish all that life gives to love. 

GOVERNMENT HAS THE RIGHT TO DEFEND ITSELF. 

Let me not be understoood as denying to this Government the 
right to maintain her own defenses as a Government against a foe; 
but I do deny that there is any power or authority given by the 
Constitution vesting in any officer the right to take the armed force 
of this nation into any State, either for permanent or temporary 
use, if the object only is to suppress internal disturbance of local 
nature, whether the cause of dispute is between master and 
servant, or from any other cause. In such instance, the local con- 
stabulary, under authority of the sheriff, is alone the constituted 
authority. 

That I may be justified in my views, I go to the record to ascer- 
tain the history and meaning of article 4 of the Constitution, and 
here extend my acknowledgments to Hon. H. J. May for many 
suggestions leading to this investigation: 

The several drafts or plans of a Federal constitution presented 
to the convention, according to Mr. Madison’s Minutes, contained 
provisions upon the subject now under discussion. The resolu- 
vino, as presented to the constitutional convention, read as fol- 

ows: 

“That a republican constitution and its existing laws ought to be guaran- 
teed to each State by the United States.” 

PME nl tte moved a substitute, which was adopted nem. con. It read as 

“That a republican form of government shall be guaranteed to each State, 
and that each State shall be protected against foreign and domestic violence.” 

But the most important ussion upon the subject arose in the constitu- 
tional convention when it reached the proposed clause, which read as follows: 

To subdue a rebellion in any State on the application of its legislature.” 

A motion was made by Mr. Pinckney and seconded by Mr. Morris to strike 


out the words, on the application of its legislature.” 
Mr. Martin and others opposed the motion because it gave the United States 
a dangerous and unnecessary power, and contended that the consent of a 
State ought to precede the introduction of mar extraneous force whatever. 
Mr. Ellswort ed that in many cases the General Government ought 
not to interfere u called upon. 
Mr. Gerry was against letting loose the myrmidons of the United States 


on a State without its own consent.” He thought the States would be the 
udges in such cases. 


en the convention considered the report of the Committee of Detail, 
Article XVII, which is now substantially section 4 of Article IV of the Con- 
stitution, read as follows, to wit: 

“Tho United States shall guaranteo to every State in this Union a repub- 
lican form of government, and shall protect each of them against invasion, 
and on application of the legislature or of the executive (when thelegislature 
can not be convened), against domestic violence.“ 

In the draft of the Constitution, according to Elliott's Debates, reported 
by a committee of five, the following paragraphs in relation tothe powers of 
the Legislature of the United States appear in Article VII, section 1: 

“1, Tosubdue a rebellion in any State on the application of its legislature.” 

“2. To call forth the aid of the militia, in order to execute the laws of the 
Union, enforce treaties, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions.” 

ee tate are taken from Mr. Pinckney's draft of a Federal Gov- 
ernmen 


On August 23, 1787, the first part of the eighteenth clause of the 
first section of the first article was amended by an affirmative vote 
to read as follows: To provide for calling forth the militia to exe- 
cute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel in- 
vasions.” And this paragraph is retained in section 8 of the re- 
vised draft of the Constitution, reported September 12, 1787, by the 
committee of revision. 

In the debates in the State of New York on the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, the paragraphs are referred to several times. 
Mr. Smith said, among other things concerning classes of society, 
by 8 of quotation from the Marquis Beccaria, as follows: In 
every human society there is an essay continually tending to con- 
fer on one part the height of power and happiness, and to reduce 
the other to the extreme of weakness and misery. The intent of 
good laws is to oppose this effort, and to diffuse their influence 
universally and equally.” 


The bee gorse og was ably and interestingly debated in the Virginia conven- 
tion. Patrick Henry said: Did you ever read of any revolution in a nation 


brought about by the punishment of those in power inflicted by those who 


have no power at all? You read of a riot act in a country which is called one 
of the freest in the world, where a few neighbors can not assemble without 
the risk of Heine e by a hired soldiery, the engines of despotism. We may 
see such an act in America.” 

Mr. Madison said, in N “Bat the honorable member sees great danger 
in the a Apa concern! a militia. This I conceive to be an additional 
security to our liberty, without diminishing the power of the States in an 
considerable degree. It opposta to me so highly expedient that I shoul 
imagine that it would have found advocates evén in the warmest friends of 
the present system. The authority of training the militia, and appofuting 
the officers, is reserved to the States. Congress ought to have the power to 
establish a uniform discipline throughout the States, and to provide for the 
execution of the laws, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions; these are 
the only cases wherein they can interfere with the militia; and the obvious 
necessity of their having power over them must convince any reflecting mind.” 

Mr. GEORGE Mason. “ Mr. irman, unless there be some ons on 
the power of calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union mp 
press insurrections, and repel invasions, we may very easily see that it 

roduce dreadful oppressions. I conceive the General Government ought to 

ve power over the militia, but it ought to have some bounds. When once 

a standing army is established in any country, the people lose their liberty. 

When, against a regular disciplined army, yeomanry are the only defense 

oomen; unskillful and unarmed—what chance there for preserving 
reedom!“ 

Mr. Maprson. Mr. Chairman, I most cordially agree with the honorable 
member last up, thata pending artiy is one of the T mischiefs that can 

ibly happen.“ The most effectual way to render it unnecessary is to give 

he General Government full power to call forth the militia and exert the 

whole natural strength of the Union, when necessary. * * * The civil offi- 

cer is to execute the laws on all occasions, and, if he be resisted, this auxili- 

ary power is given to Congress of calling forth the militia to execute them 
when it shall be found absolutely necessary. 

The State governments are to govern the militia when not called forth for 

neral national pu: ; and Congress is to govern such part only as may 

in the actual service of the Union. Nothing can be more certain and pos- 
itive than this, Itexpressly 8 Con to govern them when in the 
service of the United States. is, then, clear that the States govern them 
when they are not. The Constitution does not say that a standing 1 hee 
be called out toexecute the laws. Is notthisa more proper way? Will this 


be denied? (Madison.) 
Congress Sigg Ore forth the militia—as to sup- 


For Continental p 
ress insurrections and repel invasions. t the power given to the States 


flor ponis is not taken away, for the Constitution does not say so. (John 
T: ) 


Pending the ratification of the Constitution by the States the 
subject of conferring power on the United States to execute laws 
by military force was discussed, and the contention was made 
against such power that no provision was made in the proposed 
Constitution for calling out the posse comitatus to assist the mag- 
istrates in the discharge of their duty, and that the military force 
was intended thereby to be their only auxiliary. Mr, Hamilton 
treated these objections to the Constitution as absurd, upon the 
gronna that the aid of the posse comitatus was fully authorized 

y the Constitution. By the act of June 18, 1878 (20 Stats., 145), 
it is provided it shall not be lawful to 8 any part of the 
Army of the United States for the purpose o Ni aa the laws, 
except in cases and under circumstances expressly authorized by 
the Constitution or by act of ee 

These views are justified in the expressions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in December, 1848, in Luther vs. Bor- 
ont Howard, saying (page 39) and Ex parte Milligan, 4 Wal- 
ace 2. 


THE STRENGTH OF GOVERNMENT IS FOR THE WEAK, NOT THE STRONG. 


There is no doubt of the sovereignty of the United States 
throughout the United States, but it is in the one instance a civil 
sovereignty as distinguished from a military sovereignty, and it is 
this civil sovereignty which I insist must be maintained if we 
hope for devotion from those upon whom the defense of this Gov- 
ernment must rest if the hour shall ever arise in which its exist- 
ence is assailed—the mass of common people, Mr. Lincoln's plain 
people,” for whom the Government was constructed, and for 
whom it must be maintained, if maintaineditis. Power, wealth, 
and influence from whatever source do not need government for 
protection. They guard themselves within the power of their 
possessions and the seclusion of their surroundings. 

It is the weak, the uninfiuential, and the poor who must go out 
into the world’s highways to find opportunities for existence, who 
need the strength of a just Government under which they may 
toil and be protected in the results of their struggle, and it is for 
these, in the name of the sacrifices of their fathers, and of the 
endurance of those who are around and about us, that I now plead 
and ask that their rights as individual citizens be preserved, and 
that representative government be not permitted to vanish and 
merge itself into the existence of an aristocratic and monarchial 
form of government in which the powerful shall overawe the 
weak with the shadow of death. 

THOSE WHO HOPE FOR DESTRUCTION OF FREE GOVERNMENT. 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, let usnot forget that even at this hour 
there are those around us who are seriously questioning whether 
our present form of government has not reached the highest alti- 
tude of its perfection. Bishop Potter, in his pulpit in the great 
city of New York, says that ‘‘ we are now passing to the age of 
decadence and from henceforward must decline.” Bishop Worth- 
ington says that this is true because the poor are too highly 
educated (?), while ex-President Cleveland, in his address at 
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that the Government can not continue in its 

fulfillment of its real objects unless some strong 
hand shall seize it and control the careless and irresponsible. 

For nearly a century we who love the form of this Government 


and its purpose have condemned the declaration of Alexander 
Hamilton, saying that only college-bred men should hold a 
places or positions of counsel in the Government, and that the 
common masses should be controlled by a strong hand and guided 
under orders to their tasks.” We little dreamed that there would 
be found those who, viewing the surrounding conditions which 
to-day exist, would say that the hour had arrived when Mr. Ham- 
ilton’s hecy has to be fulfilled. 

Surely if there is any one duty above all othérs ordered of a true 
Democracy to perform, it is to curb and prevent these high-handed 
assaults on the Constitution by the men who fear liberty lest, in 
the existence of it, their offenses overtake them, Thecrowning of 
all men with an equal justice, the endowment of all men with equal 
opportunities to pursue happiness and resist the oppressor, must be 
our mission. ew we wage are to be for the Constitu- 
tion, not against it. We shall have pases | and justice by the Goy- 
ernment, and not despite it. We are the open friends, not the 
secret enemies, of the Republic. 2 

I do not lose sight of the fact that there are those around us 
who see the fulfillment of Carlyle’s prophecy precursing the down- 
fall of this Republic. I do not forget that there are those who, 
wearying with their overwrought 3 dream of a vengeance 
that must overtake our country, as befell S. and Carthage. 
To these we send our greeting—bid them loo! mo the light of 
anew hope. It is the star of the new Democracy, Mother Li 8 
first ee her redeemed generaman; But, sirs, to those who 
are anxiously waiting with a hope born of their own efforts to 
wreck the 2 those who court the alluring vision of a repub- 
lic shattered, upon whose crumbled stones will arise—as when 
fell the first free France—some Louis as monarch, who would 
punish with death the voice that cried out against the divinity of 
wealth, while knighting the hand of the baron which slew his 
laborer; to all such, wherever they be, we send defiance, shouting, 
“This ublic was not born to die!” 

Our fathers who laid its foundation in their death-bleached 
bones, whose sanctified spirits keep vigil from the fadeless ramparts 
of Bunker Hill, bequeathed to their blood-bonght land blessed 
immortality! Yea, more, that the sons of these fathers—our 
brothers—locked in the shock of a brother's duel ordained from 
the bloody chancel of Gettysburg, that this ‘‘home of the brave” 
shall be the ‘‘land of the free!” 

Upon the faith that the le will ever protect the Gov- 
ernment which Heaven has ordered them to preserve, let us, 
this sovereign House, send our country to the New Year laden 
with our dearest hopes and pledged with our endless labors to se- 
cure freedom to the citizen. 

Though we now stand ‘neath the dripping eves of a meltin 
structure, let us hold aloft the Constitution, pledging our renew 
faith and devotion to its preservation, and as a Christian to his 
Christ, the worshiper of God in the tabernacle of his Father, let 
us all again swear an allegiance to a free Government, to which 
we dedicate our efforts while living—our last bequest when dead. 
Equal rights to the poorest citizen and sovereign citizenship to the 
humblest American, shall be the creed of our life “that free Gov- 
ernment may not perish from the face of the earth.” [Loud and 
prolonged applause. ] 


The Claim of the Southern Methodist Book Concern. 
SPEECH - 


HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


, ` Friday, January 28, 1898. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4829) for the relief of 
the Book Agents of the Methodist Episcopal Church South— 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I think no man on this floor nor any member of 
this House during the past twelve years has fought with more de- 
termination the admission of what are properly denominated war 
claims than I have. I took the ground very early at home and 
here that whatever was within the proper definition of the term 
„rav. of war” was the price that the citizen of the North and 
the ci of the South paid for the supremacy and restoration of 
the Government, but I have never yet gone to the extent of either 
one of two things, either, first, classing a religious denomination 
that had lost its property, even by the ravages of war, as a proper 


subject of loss, and not a proper subject to be paid for, nor have 
I ever yet arrayed the mass and amount of so-called war claims 
as a reason why the Government should refuse to pay to a church, 
a college, or 5 for loss incurred either by the destruction 
by our Army or by the appropriation of the property to the use of 
eee ent of the Fairfax Se 

I oppo: e payment of the Fairfax Seminary claim because, 
in my judgment, the care and protection of the property by the 
Federal troops was a full compensation to that institution for the 
occupation which the Government troops had, and I put my op 
sition solely upon that ground, as I now remember, But step by 
step these claims have been coming here. There is only a small 
amount of them. I can say to Mak aoe from Maine [Mr. 
DINGLEY] that less than $1,000,000 will pay every one of the claims 
to-day asserted by all the churches of the South and by all the 
schools and seminaries of the South. 

I might stop right here to ask this pertinent question: Can there 
be, in this dawning of a better condition between the North and 
the South, an expenditure of a million dollars better than that 
to show to the people of the South and to the people of the North 
that the Government of the United States has reached the point 
of time where it is wise, can cease calling names, and can discrim- 
inate along intelligent and patriotic lines upon the adjustment of 
these claims? 

We started in here to-day with the reading of a report made 
some twenty-odd 1 ago, and it was stated with some consid- 
erable power of illustration that the report was written by the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER]. 

T had heard something of the position of the gentleman at that 
time, and I knew that he had put his opposition to the claim upon 
a strictly legal basis—a legal is that was entirely upset by the 
report of the Supreme Court, to which the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. GAINES] has referred—and I went over to-day, when 
I ought possibly to have been listening here, and asked the Sen- 
ator from Colorado how he stood now, and he told me that the 
Committee on Claims, of which he is chairman, has just 1 8 
an a 8 report to pay every dollar of this claim. [Loud 
applause. 

Mr. DALZELL. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt 
him there? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Let me finish this sentence. And he fur- 
thermore authorized me, which I would not have done but for 
that, to make that statement to the House of Representatives. 

Mr. DALZELL. I want to make a statement in that connec- 
tion. I also went over and saw Senator TELLER, and he told me 
he had put the claim simply upon the ground that it was a gift, 
and that if his committee were willing to give to these claimants 
$288,000 he would not stand against it. z 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Very well. I do not care upon what 
ground he put it. It certainly gets rid of his report in 1870. This 
is just one of the things I have trying to live long enough to 
seecome. I wished to see the time come when every question of 
this character could be settled in the dawn of the light of new 
lal and not in the darkness of former conditions. [Loud 
applause. 

Now, then, it is said that there is not sufficient proof here of the 
amount of this claim, and it is a very important consideration. 
But we are told by one witness, who testified with absolute cer- 
tainty, that the expense that the Government of the United States 
saved in the matter of printing blanks alone amounted to $65,000, 
and if you would pay ee interest on that sum alone it 
would come well up toward the aggregate of this bill. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. It would amount to $419,000. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Yes; and their original claim, as proven 
by the testimony, amounted to between four and five hundred 
thousand dollars. Congress after Congress, first inone House and 
then in the other, proposed to pay this original claim, but after 
awhile this organization came forward and said: We are a reli- 
gious organization, and we believe in doing right between man 
and man. We do not want to be put in the attitude of having 
attempted, in the ee of some of the opponents, of ‘looting 
the 5 of the United States,’ and therefore we are willing 
to cut this down to a little over 50 per cent and take 8288, 000 in 
full discharge of this claim.” 

It is said that this claim has not gone to the Court of Claims. 
Well, Mr. Chairman, I have had some knowledge of results of in- 
vestigations in the Court of Claims ever since I have been in the 
House of resentatives, and I submit, with all due respect to 
à tribunal of my country, that I have never yet been guided, but 
have often been misguided, by the judgments of that court both 
upon amount and the question of loyalty of the citizen. I would 
not send a claim like this to the Court of Claims for two reasons. 
First, I believe the American Congress has intelligence enough to 
ascertain the value of a claim like this, and second, it is commit- 
ting the claim to a delay of four or five years, and perhaps extend- 
ing way over into a coming generation. 

Row, says the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hersurn]—and I 
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always regret to differ with him—there is something about loy- 
alty of the members of carvan parson y repr eco to be taken into 
account. I have no doubt it did count in the year following the 
war, and I have no doubt if I had 1 

likely I would have been affected in same direction. 
Lhope that I have at 2 to a point where I can discuss a ques- 
tion of law, a question of equity, or any other question of fact 
without raising the question of how bad a man was upon a politi- 
cal question some time in the past. 

Mr. HEPBURN. The gentleman from Ohio will remember 
that I discussed that in view of the fact that they had no status in 
court; that they could not go into the Court of Claims because it 
was necessary for them to establish in the first instance their loy- 
alty in order to give the Court of Claims jurisdiction. 

Mr. GROS OR. Well, I deny the proposition of the gen- 
tleman. Now, let me give you the law of my country as I under- 
standit. The law authorizing the confiscation of property by 
reason of the owners of that property being in arms against the 
Government was limited by proclamation of the President of the 
United States to the States occupied by the insurrectionary army. 
So it became a very important consideration always to know 
whether or not the limitation in the proclamation of the President 
applied to the particular locality. So, in the case of the sloop 

enice, loaded with cotton and taken out of New Orleans, notori- 
ously in the ion of the Confederates up to that particular 
time, the authorities, on 5 to co ate the property 
found in the vessel, were met by the proclamation of General 
Butler, who said that he had got to New Orleans and taken posses- 
sion in the name of the United States of America. The Supreme 
Court of the United States said that the very moment that Butler 
issued that proclamation, in pursunnce of the President's procla- 
mation, the er of confiscation ceased, and the libel was dis- 

i And that is the law of this country. So there was no 
power to have confiscated this property. 3 P 

Mr. HEPBURN. Then there was nothing, in the view of the 

tleman from Ohio, to prevent these claimants having a status 
the Court of Claims? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Ido not know; itis enough for me tosay 
that this pro was libeled. Proceedings were had, the libel 
was filed, and it stood on the docket of the court, and under the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States that libel was 
dismissed. Why? Because the court held that the corporation 
itself who eee e property could not commit an act of treason 
against the United States. 

Mr. HEPBURN. 
the claimants did have a status, or might have had a status, in 
the Court of Claims and have gone there? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is what I say. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Then does not their failure to do it have any 


effect? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. It counts absolutely for nothing. The 
demolition of a public building or the destruction of a church or a 
library are all matters that the House of Representatives can as- 
certain and decide about in a few hours and much quicker than a 
Court of Claims could ever do it. . 

Mr. HEPBURN. The gentleman is ayoiding the question. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. And the gentleman from Iowa is taking 
up my time. [Laughter.] He is not saying anything new, al- 
though he is saying what he does say very well. y time is short, 
and I need it. 

Mr. LOUD. The gentleman will need all of his time, for it isa 


case, 
Mr. GROSVENOR. Itis not a hard case, as my friend from 
California says. 
Mr. LOUD. The gentleman from Ohio misunderstood me. I 
said it was a hard case and that the gentleman would need all his 


e. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. Will the gentleman from Ohio allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I will not. My friend from Ilinois [Mr. 
CONNOLLY] appeals in favor of the old soldiers. It was only a 
little while that he came near being mustered out of service 
here for fighting the old soldiers. [Laughter.] 

Now, upon the question of the loyalty of this corporation 

Mr. CONNOLLY. For the purpose of 5 statement 
made by the gentleman while 1 was on the floor, will he allow me 
to call his attention—— 

Mr. GROSVENOR. What was the statement? 

Mr. CONNOLLY. I stated that this corporation was publish- 


ing a newspaper—— 
fr. GROS OR. I say it didnot. I am going to answer 
that right now. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. Let me—— 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I.know all about it. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. I have the evidence here in the Senate 


Does the gentleman from Ohio contend that | three 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Tou used your time without interruption, 


I can not be treated in this way. You know better than to do it. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. I have the record against you. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. No, you have not. Let me tell the gen- 
tleman where he has made his mistake. Here was a co: on. 
The ration is one thing; the lessees of some of its power and 
material are quite another thing. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. I will show that the corporation did this in 
iS IY GROSVENOR This ti organized for this 
3 3 corporation was or 
benevolent purpose of the church—to give the benefits and profits 
of this concern to the support of the pees gi ministers of 

the Methodist Church, their widows and orphans. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. I want to show that they published this 
newspaper under their own name, 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Thegentleman ought to keep quiet. When 
my time is about expiring, I object to his making himself an instru- 
ment to prevent me from closing my speech. 

The C MAN. The gentleman from Ohio must not be 
interrupted without his consent. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. There was being published in that print- 


ing house a newspaper 
. CONNOLLY. By the corporation. 
Mr. GROSVENOR. Not hy the corporation 


Mr. CONNOLLY. It was; and I have the record to prove it. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Ihave the record, too; a different one from 
the 5 I can not help that. Iam being guided by my 
record. 

Now, let us see about this question of disloyalty; and I have but 
a few moments, for these two gentlemen have succeeded in about 
using up my time; they have done it quite skillfully, and I com- 
pliment them for it. 

What were these acts of disloyalty? The rebel army—I call 
things by their right names—the rebel army entered Nashville. 
They no printing press, no type, no paper, no ink. They had 
nothing except soldiers that were ready to fight; and some of them 
were armed with pikes, as I tapyan to know, for I got there 
shortly after they left, and they did not carry away all their im- 

lements. ee) They took on of this printing 

ouse. I hold in my hand a sworn statement of how many man- 
agers, how many editors, how many printers there were; and of 
the whole number, when the government of the Confederate 
States evacuated thatcity and ran away, with ourold friend (now 
dead) Governor Harris at their head, only one editor and not over 
or four of the entire force of twenty-odd went with the 
Southern Confederacy. The rest stayed there with us. 

The Confederate government took pona of that peeing 
house at Nashville, and they printed Hardee's Tactics. Suppose 
we admit that it was the printers of the book concern who did 
this; suppose the printers of the book concern printed that news- 
paper; suppose there were disloyal sentiments in that paper; sup- 
pose there was disloyalty in Hardee’s Tactics; and there was until 
we invented soon ds a code of tactics a good deal better. 
Suppose all this were so; how do you impute the blame of this to 
the members of that corporation? Could they have refused to do 
that printing? I ask that question of any in ent man here. 
They did under coercion just what we did to them ards under 
coercion. We took possession of their property and we used it to 
such an extent as we could. 

The first thing that church had to do was to issue its bonds for 
$300,000 to restore the status quo of the property—to put it in the 
condition it was when we took it. It was taken for the purpose 
of being confiscated, apon the supposition (a bad understanding 
of the law) that it might lawfully be confiscated. 

Now, gentlemen of the House of Representatives, I am going to 
vote for this bill because I believe it is right. I believe it is hon- 
est. I believe that its will be hailed as one of the great 
indications that the two sections of this country are to quit 
calling each other “rebels” and “ Yankees.” [Applause.] And 
I give notice that upon the first claim that may come here based 
upon the ra of war” I shall stand again where I have 

ways stood. I appeal for the payme: 


nt of this claim because it 
is a just claim, because it is an equitable claim, and because the 
God I fear and worship, the God of heayen, would not bless and 
favor a country which for thirty-five years would impute against 
a claim of this character the disloyalty of certain members of a 


church to which a great agency like belongs, even though that 
church may have made a political blunder. [Applause.] 
I want to see these severed branches of mighty church 


come er. Above all the other churches, I want to see the 
divided elements of the great Methodist Church come together 
again, for, in my humble judgment, that church has more power 
for good in this country to-day than any other influence therein. 
I want to see the Presbyterian Church, north and south, united. 
I want to see all the churches come together. I want to see this 
mighty army of the Lord's united in heart and united in thought 
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and action, and with the banner of Christianity at the head of its 
mighty column and the sentiment of liberality in its heart go 
forth to build up the waste places that the war made and to en- 


lighten and regenerate the world. 
ut above all else I want the rank and file of the people of our 


country, the men who work on the farms, the men who delye in 


the mines, the men who toil in the factories, I want them to be 
taught first of all things, after their faith in God, that loyalty to 
the Government of the United States is indispensable to the high- 
est development of an American citizen, and second, I want them 
all to understand that we have reached a period of time when 
under the blessing of God the American people will again stand 
together and go forward on the shining pathway of their mighty 
destiny. 

I append a statement of the exact facts in relation to this claim, 
taken mainly from House Report No. 61 of this Congress, and I 
publish it, among other things, for the purpose of presenting the 
true argument in favor of the payment of this claim and to put 
in comparison the merits of this claim with the merits of others 
which we have paid: 


The Book Agents of the Methodist Episcopal Church South is a corpora- 
tion chartered by the legislature of Tennessee in 1854, the object being the 
establishment of a publishing house, and thus to advance the cause of 
tianity by disseminating religious knowledge and useful literary and scien- 
tific information in the form of books, tracts, and periodicals, the net pro- 
ceeds of the publishing house being, as provided by the organic law of the 
church, set apart for the benefit of the traveling, supernumerary, supor 
annuated, and worn-out preachers, their wixes, widows, and children.” ith 
these objects in view an extensive publishing house plant was established in 
Nashville, Tenn., in 1855; and such a plant was in full and successful opera- 
tion when the Federal army under General Buell reached Nashville in Fe 


> t i 
fo both ani prope of all peaceable citizens will be fully extended 
by the y of the United States,” and requested the mayor to so inform 
the people 1 Whereupon the mayor, on the 26th of Toonai 
1882, issued his proclamation stating, 55 things, that the commit- 
tee representing the city authorities and the people have discharged their 
duty By calling on General Buell in Edgefield on yesterday. The interview 
was perfectly satisfactory to the committee. and there is every assurance of 
safety and protection tot 3 both in their persons and their property. 
I therefore request that business be resumed and all our citizens of every 
trade and profession Rare their regular vocation.” ‘ 

On the same day (February 26) neral Buell issked a proclamation, in 
which, among other things, he Š 

We are in arms not for the purpose of invading the rights of our fellow- 
countrymen anywhere, but to maintain the Union and protect the Con- 
stitution. * * Peaceable citizens are not to be molested in their per- 
sonal property; all wrongs to either are to be promptly corrected and the 
offenders brought to punishment,” etc. “If the necessities of the public 
service req’ the use of private property for public purposes compensation 
is to be allowed,” etc. 

General Butler, in his e ee npon entering New Orleans, stated 
that all rights of prope y of whatever kind will be inviolate, subject only 
to the laws of the United States.“ The Supreme Court, in the case of the 
Venice, decided that this clause “only reiterates the rules established by the 
legislative and executive action of the National Government in respect to 
the portions of the States in insurrection and occupied and controlled by 
the the Union; and that wherever the national troops have es- 
tablished order under national rule the rights of person and property have 
been in general and enforced.” p f 

There was no formal surrender at New Orleans or Nashyille, but in Nash- 
ville there was formal submission, while in New Orleans the mayor refused 
to give the pledge of submission. 

e orders or proclamation of General Buell were much broader and more 
definite than General Butler's; they reached to the conduct of officers and 
men, enjoining them against all interference with property, etc., and ex- 
pressly provided for compensation for property taken for public use. 

There can be no doubt but what the proclamation and order of General 
Buell were intended and should have the effect of giving a full measure of 
protection to persons and property. consistent with a n subjection to 
military government,” and that from and after February 26, isa, citizens of 
Nashville who remained peaceable and their property could not be regarded 
as enemies or their property as enemy's property. s 

after that period and until the close of hostiliti 
siness pursuits; the courts were open: the ci 
vailed; there was no disturbance of the rela- 


the propert hae roy a by the proclamation of General Buell. This fact 


derives additional force from the proclamation of the President, dated Au- 
ya 16, 1861, in which he declares certain States and of States in rebel- 

ien and exempts States and parts of States and su as “may be 
from time to e occupied and controlled by forces of the United States 
engaged in the dispersion of said i ts.” And in this connection it may 
be stated that d N the entire time from February 26, 1862, to the close of 
— var Te of Nashville was in undisturbed possession of the Army of 

e 


On the 24th of May, 1862, a libel of information was filed by the United 
States district 2 in the circuit court of the United States to sequester, 
condemn and sell, and to confiscate the of the property. real an 

rsonal, of the corporation known as The Book Agents of the Methodist 
Ep Church South.” On the 3d of June, 1862, the corporation inter- 
posed its claim to the property, gave security for costs, and asked to be 
allowed to intervene for its Fe fon of property and 8 The bond to 
replevy the property was filed on the 4th of June, Motions were made 
and argued, pleas and demurrers were filed in the cause. The case was con- 
tinued several terms upon application of the United States district attorney. 

ly, after numerous continuances by the Government, the cause was 
dismissed at the November term, 1865, by of the Attorney-General of 
the United States. 


re; and as little interruption as if they had been instituted in a 
of New York. Judge Catron, one of the eane Aien Court jud 

States, held the court and presided with as little obstructi 
the enemy as he did in the Supreme Court at Washin and the national 
authority was enforced there through the courts, and they administered the 
laws, local and ‘national, so far as 5 to controversies between, citi- 
zens, as completely and effectually the territory by the Fed- 
eral armies as could have been done in any loyal State. nls condition of the 
country gave the people at Nashville the same protection under the laws of 
the United States that is so distinctly propa for in the order of General 
Buell, viz: ‘If the necessities of the public service should require the use of 
private property for public pope compensation is to be allowed.’ 

Ou the Ath day of May, there was nothing in Nashville to prevent 
the United States, through its cow: from endeavoring to assert its right to 
confiscate this property, and when the property was seized and taken pos- 
session of under such proceedings, and while it continued in fhe custody of 
the court, it was not liable fo seizure or capture by the Army. 

“But the Government never claimed this property as captured. In both 
instances when the Government seized the property. under confisca- 
tion proceedings and then under order of General Tho it was seized 
for confiscation under the penal statutes of the United States and not as 
W the Government had acquired in any other — 

“These statutes provide for condemnation after t had in the courts. 
They furnish no authority for taking property, even of rebels, without due 
course of law. The Army can not enforce these statutes. It certainly had 
= — 5 t — jurisdiction under confiscation and oust circuit courts of the 

ni — 

Again, neither a military commandant nor the courts had the right to con- 
fiscate the property of this corporation. * 

“Confiscation was possible only to the extent and in the manner provided 
by the acts of Congress. These acts were passed on the 6th of August, 1861, 
and on the 17th of July, 1862. No others authorized the confiscation of pri- 
vate property, and they prescribed the manner in which alone confiscation 
could be made. They d ted Government agents for seizing enemies’ 
property, and they direc the mode of procedure for its condemnation in 

he courts. The 8 devised was necessarily exclusive. No authori 
was given te a mili commandant, as such, to eifect any tion. An 
under neither of the acts was the property of a corporation made confiscable. 
Both of them had in yiew the property of natural ms who were public 
enemies, of persons who gave aid and comfort to the rebellion, or who held 
office anase no Confederate government or under one of the States 


“The proceedings in the case for confiscation were conducted with pe wen 


com- 
posin. no one of the six classes of persons whose rty was by the 
act of 1862 declared subject to confiscation was an artificial being included.” 
(Planters’ Bank vs, Union Bank, 16 Wallace, page 483.) 

The decision of the court that property is not confiscable is a decision that 
the persons or corporations who own such property have the right to enjoy it. 
e error into which the United States district attorney had fallen in his 


endeavor to confiscate the of this pub! house corporation was 
reco; in the subsequent dismissal of the isi 


y: 

There is no contention that this 8 house or any of the agents au- 
thorized to represent said corporation did anything, after the Federal Army 
took Vy sep of Nashville, not in perfect keeping with their obligations as 
law-abiding citizens. 

On the 28th of December, 1863, while the confiscation proceedings were 
pong, General Thomas issued an order, addressed to Col, J. L. Donaldson, 

Jnited States quartermaster at Nashville, stating: 

“It has been for a long time in contemplation at these headquarters to 
make an Army printing office of the Methodist publishing house in Nash- 
ville. The house has been confiscated by the United Sta Government, 
and is represented as being in every way N 4 for the 8 of 
and orders and the binding of the same, ani ss Seer run by the Govern- 
ment would save from $25,000 to $30, the Government, without 
counting loss of time in getting work beyond the Ohio.“ 


,000 per year 
This order asserts that the house m confiscated.” Such was not 
the fact. Proceedings had only been instituted to confiscate, and it was in 
the custody of the court when General Thomas ordered its seizure. 
It is clear, then, that the property was not taken possession of as captured 


roperty. General Buell's order protected it. General Thomas did not with- 
ee! protection. On the contrary, he assumed that it had been confis- 
ca 


ted. 

It was not seized, with reference to its usefulness, in any tactical or strat- 
egic sense forthe Army. It was to save money in printing for the 
Army and as a convenience for the civil bans ets Te of the Government. 
The law of military necessity did ngt apply. 5 house is in no re- 
specta part of army equipment. © 152 85 on given General Buell's 
proclamation and the cus p of the United States court placed this 
property 3 the reach of the ordinary rules which applies to enemies“ 


property. hen the Government gives such protection 9 it as- 
sumes oo pay for itif any urgent n ity requires it to apply the property 
to the public use. 


The court alone can render judgment of forfeiture in such cases and can 
alone condemn and confiscate it; and when it is p: to adjudicate in 
such a manner, no other authority can take the matter out of its hands and 
confiscate it. Congress could not do so much, and it is not possible that a 
military government can lawfully exercise such authority; and yet this is 
the precise attitude of this matter. The property was seized by order of 
General Thomas as confiscated property while the United States was suing 


in its courts for its condemnation. 

The Government admitted its refusal to prosecute the suit. and the 
court decided, that this pro; never was forfeited to the United States 
by the crime of its owner. The military authorities never seized the prop- 
erty as captured or abandoned property.“ In any view of the case, the 
property remained the property of the k Agents of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South,” and was not changed by either its le or military 
custody. It follows, therefore, that the order of General Buell, stating that 
“if the necessities of the public service should require the use of private 
property to public uses, compensation is to be allowed,” applies in its fullest 
sense to the claim of this 8 and especially since this law of com- 

nsatlon declared by Gene Buell is the same tis found in the Consti- 
Fation of the United States and in all States regulating the right of eminent 

omain. 
This being so, it follows: 8 
First. That even though the publishing house might have been considered 


enemies’ property prior to the occupation of Nashville 5 Federal Arm: 
that from and after Fe 26, 1 when General Buell took possession 
Nashville and issued his p tion, it could not be so considered: that 
occupation of Nashville by the Federal Army carried with it “ the full meas- 
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ure of protection to persons and property consistent with a necessary sub- 


jection to military government.“ (The Venice, 2 Wallace, page 258. 

Second. That the property of the Book Agents of the Methodist 
Church South was not subject to confiscation, and especially was 
of this . asacorporation. (Planters’ Bank vs. Union Bank, 16 Wal- 
lace, e 483. 
iy . That this property came to the fullest extent under General Order 
No. 100, approved by President Lincoln, and promulgated by the Adjutant- 
General on the 24th of April, 1863, for the government of the Army in the field, 
which threw the garb of protection around “the property belonging to 
churches, to schools, to hospitals, or other establishments of an exclusively 
charitable character.“ 

Fourth. That in view of this protection, and that vouchsafed to the citi- 
zens of Nashville under the proclamation of General Buell, and the laws 
which * under such circumstances, this publishing house corporation is 
— to 9 compensation for the use, occupancy, and injury inflicted upon its 

ro’ e Army. 

5 When. the United States Army took possession of the publishing house of 
these claimants in the estimated value of the plant was $700,000. When 
the Government in 1865 returned the property toits owners, its assets, includ- 
ing realty, were estimated at about 2201000. showing a loss of about „000, 
mainly due to its use and abuse by the United States Army during the war. 
These estimates are fully sustained, as be seen from the committee's re- 

by affidavits of witnesses, composed of the best class of men—no better 

be found—gentlemen of intelligence, some of them in a high degree of the 
most conscientious regard for the truth and entitled to full faith and credit 
under all circumstances.” 

The affidavits embraced in the report of the committee are too numerous 
to admit of more than a passing notice, and yet it will not be amiss to quote 
Sag . by two Government offi who had immediate charge of 

e rty. 

W. @ Dashiels, a man of high Sunami afterwards for er 9 AE chief 
engineer of the Nashville waterworks department, employed 
Donaldson, Chief Qu: take c f 
engines, phir | and other machinery, and who remained in sai 


from the Rey. R. Abbey, the agent of said pub- 


lishing „it was very fine and costly machinery, all in excellent condi- 
E and calculated for the manufacture of fine books an P! i ng, whi 
kindof d ry is calculated and intended to run much slower 


esses and machine: 
than printing presses for the printing of blanks and the like for army pur- 


poses, 

“Deponent was required by the officers immediately in command to run 
the said machinery much faster than its proper capacity, and he was still 
required to run it faster and faster, for the wants of the Army were press- 
ing for blanks and other printing, until he replied to such orders that it was 
impossible to give the said ery greater speed without the most immi- 
nent danger of tearing it all to pieces and endangering the lives of the opera- 
tives wor the same. That all the time, or nearly so, that the United 
States Government used the said machinery, w as aforesaid, was about 
two years, it was run beyond its intended ca: ity, generally at about 

8 283 revolutions per minute beyond. 

“And deponent further says that in consequence of said machinery being 
pushed beyond its proper capacity the presses and other parts of the machin- 
ery were ently broken and otherwise injured. Some of the most valu- 
able presses were broken five or six times. When so broken, they were repaired 
temporari; 50 as to answer for the printing of blanks such as the Army re- 
quired; but in many instances it was impracticable to restore them to their 
origi condition for book printing. 

Deponent further says that many of the printers here so engaged in using 
this GAETA type, etc., were very poor printers, and yery incompetent to 
work in almost any printing office, much less one of such fine and costly im- 
plements and inery as constituted this I now speak of. Moreover, man: 
of them were reckless and careless in using the implements, types, etc., an 
that in os uence of such incompetent workmen the property in question 
suffered s 


‘urther 5 
Byt. Lieut. Col. A. W. assistant quartermaster at Nashville, who 
was detailed under the command of General Donaldson and had charge of 
‘publishing house while it was used 125 the Army, testifies that the 
demand for amy 5 increased 9 y and much beyond the general 
anticipation, an thisMe odist pu g house being the only large estab- 
lishment of the sort in the South, and it bein 


able printing machinery from the North 
8 necessities, the said publishing house was of very „if not 
almost or quite essential, service to the Army of the Cumberland, and in con- 


and by the use of the eand ample machinery, extensive build- 


ing, t and printing materials of the said 8 house he was enabled 
to furnish the ay printing at an immense saying of money to the Govern- 
ment. 


Colonel Wills having been in onago of the property, and in a measure 
responsible for its care and keeping, it was hardly to be expected that he 
would be willing toadmit destruction of orinjury to said property. It would 
seem, on the other hand, that he might seek to show that proper care had 
been taken of the proper’ while under his control. 

The affidavit of Colonel Wills referred to was made in September, 1873. 
On December 27, 1897, Colonel Wills addressed acommunication to the Senate 
and House of Representatives, reiterating his connection with the manage- 
ment of the p: and the views entertained by as to the amount 
which ought to be paid, in the e language: 

“I do not hesitate to reiterate that the saving to the United States Gov- 
ernment through the use of this publishing house for the purpose stated was 
very large—in fact, immense. 

“It should be borne in mind that the force with which I was called upon 
to operate this publishing house was com) largely of soldiers detailed 
from the service, and it is therefore not surprising that serious damageshould 


have ted in hurriedly handling such a large plant and fine ery 
with com tively raw and inexperienced men. 
“Iam informed that a bill for the relief of this publishing house is now 


pending; and while I considered the claim for the amount originally pre- 
sented—to wit, $457,150—as large, I am uy 3 that the sum of 000, 
agreed upon by the several committees of Congress, is not excessive, and that 
compensation in this sum ought not to be longer withheld.” 

1 is doubtful if a case can found where an officer situated as Colonel 


the secretary of the Nashville Chambe: 


general of tennial and Interna: Exposition. 


Statement of the chairman of the book committee of the publishing house, 
filed with the Committee on War Claims, avers that— 

“Shortly after the close of the war, in factassoon thereafter as the member- 
ship of the church was ina tion to render assistance, $300,000 first-m 
gage bonds were issued upon the property of the Pieler eyed house to replace 
in part at least the property injured or destroyed by the Army, which bonds 
the membership of the church, including several creditors, to take, 
and which was the only recourse left to us to enable the publishing house to 
continue its business." 

In 1877 the agent of the publishing house eed to accept $288,000 in full 
settlement of the claim. This was done in order to secure a prompt adjust- 
ment and because the publishing house was then in great financial distress. 
The sum of $288,000 is beyond doubt considerably less than would be awarded 
by the Court of Claims; and bag order to avoid 5 incident to the prose- 
cution of the claim betore the yurt of Claims (which, in a number of cases 
pending, has extended over a period of to ten years), a direct appropri- 
ation is deemed preferable; and in this view of the case favorable reports 
from the House and Senate committeesfor a direct appropriation of $288,000 


have been made. 
The action Con is asked to take respecting this claim has ey procs 
dents. Under er No. 100, prepared with care by Francis Lieber, D., 
revised by a board of officers, of which . Gen. E. A, Hitchcock was presi- 
dent, 1 by President Lincoln, and promulgated by the Adjutant- 
General on the 24th of April, 1863, “the property belongi gi churches, to 
ed Bese or other esta ments of an exclusively charitable character; es- 
tablishments of education or foundations for the promotion of knowledge, 
whether public schools, universities, academies of learning, museums of the 
fine arts, or of a scientific character,” was . 5 from hostilities of war. In 
other words, such property was not to be used, injured, or destroyed. except 
in cases of extreme n ty; and in such cases such use, injury, or destruc- 
tion was to be paid for. 5 

_ Acting under this rule (which, by the way, is one followed by all of the 
civilized nations of the world), the War Department and Congress have paid 
a large number of this class of cl aggregating $400,000. The following 
are some of those paid to churches in Tennessee by the War Department: 


[Report No. 23, House Committee on War Claims, second session Fifty: fifth 
Congress, pages 10 to 14, inclusive.] 


Amount of 
Church. Date. payment. 

erian, Knoxville, Tenn 3 June 20, 1865 $2,600.00 
Methodist Episcopal, Knoxville, Tenn 5,1 3,600.00 
a Hall, Knoxville, Tenn 343. 00 
Baptist, 1, 200. 00 
Cumberland Presb 2, 450. 00 
St. Faul's Episcopal, Chattanooga, Tenn 8, 640. 00 
Methodist, Cart * 1,209.00 
Presbyterian, Nas 4, 599.46 
First Baptist, 5,000.00 
Second Baptist, Nashville, Te 227.20 


The following are some of the claims paid through direct appropriations 
by Congress during the past few years: 
Kentucky University, at Lexington, Ky., use, occupation, and in- 
u e en ce aca OPA Mal $25,000.00 
pa- 


n, 
T ͤ E 25, 000.00 
18, 500. 00 


' 
* 


William and Mary College, of Virginia, 8 by fire immedi- 
nfederate forces. 
m and Lee University, injury to building, apparatus, and 
libraries by soldiers without authorit 
Protestant Episcopal Theological Se: 
occupation, and pare 5 —— 
Roman Catholic Ch „ 0 
C1111 
Roman 
These claims, as already stated, were paid through direct appropriations, 
without the intervention of the Court of ; and, while they were meri- 
them were not as 


Gt, 000. 00 
17,848.00 
20, 000, 00 


5 2 


overnment “ saved 
n 


Whereas in 


tanooga and Charles 
the Government in their 
with the large benefits de- 


the Senate commit- 
as we understand 
roof, a less sum than was saved to the Treasury in the use of material, 
nery, houses, and 3 of this pres printing house. This sum is 
te of any of the witnesses as to the loss actu» 


Thirty-four years have elapsed since this property was taken possession of 
85 II. R. $ 2 Agents,” is the measure 


recommendation of the Committe on War Claims; in f. 


would to-day have $3,879,565.70 in its 8 
Pae suppose the Government had paid only half the amount—i. e., $144,000— 
and had 


id that money when it surrendered the pro „the $144,000, 
Rh — 8 from year 
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of 93 yo I at the rate of 6 per cent, $027,220.04, and at the 

rate of 5 per cent, $1,689. 

SF — Ange — (loaving $65,000, infinitel 4 5 

P: or ess 

— by it in printing rig pre Army, ond ia that sum 
hen the work was done, the $65,000, if loaned at in of cent and 

e from pear to year, would now equal $419,469.97, and if loaned at 

8 cent (the prevailing rate in Tennessee), would equal sum of $762,- 


in the light of these facts, it is not surprising that t the late 3 
Senator from Tennessee, the Hon. Isham G. Harris, should a short be- 
fore his death have written: 

“The sum of 000, if paid now, will be but a meager 
the benefits d e ee ee 


8 
thirty y: and for the inju: Yall tar short of fee duty the Army at that 
than and EHAEO tee thei 2 — short of its duty if it. fail to 


ag ver pass the bill for the sum of 1 

tor Harris was a member of the Claims Committee of the Senate that 
investigated th the subject va yt . oniy Tara Ag ago. He favored the pay- 
ment of $288,000 then, and those who kn ne eth — esty, 


compensation for 


pe the ne rain ge ag tabor uestion committed 
is painstaking admit that his pont, piein wed — the justice of the 
cla 55 So as cheney sata tially an eleemosynary 
i Ouse, AS , is essen: 
institution. It is not operated for E private The net of its 
ess can not, unfler the organic law of — supar. 
purpose other — ‘or cer ag the traveling, 


sullaniy meritorious and laudable provision i e A 
church, or the vicissitudes of war. It was made the law of the united church 
1 bodies to- 


day, and no one has 3 to _— th iw ification of thislaw. It 
e fulfillment of the purposes of w which areas invoke the help of 
every 7 3 and Representative in Congress in the effort now made 


to pe his measure for relief. 

he evidence before the WarClaimsCommittee shows “that the law under 
created the — — degree created anA the for which it was 
created out in 


tion oi 
considered in 3 the fitness 
bers ot the book committee which controls the property, or 

= ae are intrusted with the management e property. 


skates 0 eee opinions, and in the appointment of ministers or the selec- 
tion of officers of the church or church institutions the political predilections 
of members have never been considered. Moreover, it is in evidence before 
the committee that quite 33 per cent of the membership of the entire church 
resided in States which were not in rebellion, and that the charity whichthe 
publishing house now dispenses goes to a large number of complainants who 
reside in such States and Territories and have always had their residencesin 
sections not in rebellion; also that the great body of the church of to-day is 

y of young ne poopie, a large portion of whom were not even 
born when the war who are as loyal to the Government of the 
United States asany on the Continent of America; and that very many of the 
“wives, widows, and children” of deceased preachers who are being aided in 
a distribution of me ne i procesos af tke publishing B house had no knowledge 
of, or pare or parcel in, the struggle waged between the States over thirty 


of this measure for 


relief 
iT r tion e by the secretary of the War 
has developed the f 175 to wit: 
There have been War Department and Congress, includ- 
boven Court of Claims, on idea of N ote to church, —— 


—.— have been 

will require 

Teh safo to ay Fat the gum 5 
re. ar 

of AEAN will invite the 

K egesta e on of institutions of 4 2 kind 


named, wh Basics used, taken 
5 ‘the oe F 


— 
Se — — or other — of an ex vely charitable 
acter.” 

‘The petitions laid before Con behalf of this 
claim, 


recommen: 

Four are from State 1 

Colored Methodist Ch. z othe: 
Church Bish 


Tiz, gps trom eight of the bishops S Bowman, Mer- 

anes, n, Ames, Bowman, 
Peck,and Haven—and many other ers of that ch’ ; others from 
the mayor another from the 


me ts, 
houses of Nashville; another from the chiefs of the Indian Nation west of 
Ari ; others from all the annual conferences of the eon ere Epi 
pal th; others from many of the leading a of the Meth- 
odist Epi Baltimore, W. etc. and 


Church, chiefly in New? York, 
others nearly 100coll: and high schools in Comey poe 
fa n ainara or from about 3,000 individual petitioners in about 100 ‘cities and 
owns 
These last ane about 120 governors, ex-governors, judges, and members 
of Congress, and 500 other prominent —.— pe a the remainder 
being mostly epee At ne clergymen of all — — 


substantial . colors, aha Suck cluding all religous 
Jews, Catholics, and Protestants. 25 


titions and letters of a from all 
——— — See 
ted at the Piet euren — — 


sen’ to 
resolutions, tions, and letters from members Of the tho” Lene 
Bishops of the Methodist E Church and the present College of 
ops of the African Meth: all 
— a eae — See earnestly invoking Con- 

I furthermore present here the petition of W. H. M n, 
chairman of the book committee, dated January 17, 1896, se the 
petition of the bishops of the African Methodist Epi Church 


and the letters of er of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
the action of the j commission represen ting all forms and 
phases of Methodism | in the United States, recommending the 


payment of this claim. 
PETITION OF W. H. MORGAN, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOOK COMMITTEE. 


DEAR SIR: Your honorable committee has ‘or 
. —— of the Methodist Church South,” de- 
signed to indemnify the pecans fang ae? pee locat Nashville, Tenn., for 
use of and injury to the property said publishing house by the Army ur- 


ners 


titution. proceedsof 

its —— can not, under Saget oi law of the church, be devoted “to 

any p „ benefit of the traveling, su 
perannuated, and worn-o 

This has been urin, ng the exi 


past igh 
ed the net profits of business of the publishing honse, 
has not T when the hel of the 
church were more in need than now, and w the passage of 
measure would give more needful 


The sum adjud onorable. 
House to be due Bed at thls ate date ~ 5 


r compensa 
of and 1 house over a quarter of a century 
ago, and it to be hoped that Four honorable. committee wo te 

present session of Congress, take such steps as may be necessary to “restore 
this great charity.” 


It may not be amiss in this connection to state that “shortly after the close 
of the war—in fact, as soon thereafter as the membership of the church was 
ina 5 a — = were 
upon the property of the publishing house 
pro Pijured or destroyed ay. the Army, w. 
of t including several creditors, 
que cone p iaa left to us to enable the pu 

usiness.”’ 

BP ig of the ok having been for tweni 9 and the sec- 

book committee.“ and „ 1890 chairman of said 


whic ‘bership 
to take, and which was 
house 


States, and while the sympathy of 
less was largely in — sek with 
localities where the m. 


? 3 
TF. just and ble basis, 
IIlinois. 3 — other States and Territories of the en fe and West the 
percent EN eager pre was accorded to the needy of — N and 
ar the South. This rule has also 8 he selection of 
officers of the church and members of the “book Nes, whieh — 
the affairs of the house. Take for example the caso of y 
titioner, who, as has been 8 th the ac active’ work of of 


Ft botnet w its chairman. 
Nashville, met General PAE Eine ayy 
memorable day in Fe A 2 invite General Buell with the Arm: 
oner, with other friends of the church, inclu 


“hure including 


for the use 
of the house 
It is well known that petitioner is not a Democrat and has never 
been. The first him was for William Henry 
rison, and the last for his the Hon. H. 
facts arenotunknown. your has never declared them from 
the housetops, friends, of the 
Sra i rg lioro. De bAt gf ene hy onan a 4p ny nny mag peas ce 
him on the ttee, know these facts to 
Again, your petitioner has for sixteen years an aora member ofthe 
board of trustees of the Tennessee Cen Colle an institution of 
for colored men, na 3 er the auspices of the 

`s Aid F 

vision up 2 arent ie  Eplocoyel Church: 
from the North, vera ny I henson z prom ane E arch. 
The Hon. William G. rtaining like 
views, were limtitation, the late 
Haven and Wiley, of the N N resident of 
board; so that w. in 1890 the board of trustees of elected 
your as its he may truly say that this vote 
220 sahen was was to him one of the most gratifying events of his 
0. 
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burden the 
relating to his career in 
life, and ho bogs pardon for having done so, it ha’ been done mainly for 
the p demonstrating, if he may, 5 house of which 
North South. ECC of its wa that its 
nor 

charities are ispeised with an even hand in perfect Keeping with tho aims | in 
aun oe pu for which this great charity was erected years — — anyone 
of a stru; o between the States; in truth. the article of the 
ion of the net proceeds of the pu 


law re e 
the law as framed haar noonsary ago by the f — the 


In the hope of a further in 
titioner will re 
publishing cae which had not occurred to him until in 
a conference a few days since with friends g the pending claim it 
It : had Sag boner with 


pe that position for a aad ex ty years were either original 
jon men or ea gene 8 oo rae . the Hon. James 
Whitworth, who held the office of chairman of tee for about ten 


— an old-line Whig, never a 8 Soue Bey the few prominent citizens 
ho, with your 8 accompani — Cheatham to invite General 
Buell to take on of the o thse ar Nash 
Ju Whitworth e of the county court of this (Da- 
ty. orth considered that no oath was 
req other that ge ich ho Bad a paG Taa induc- 
tion into omor prior to the ony se beeper of war, and the under his ju- 
an 5 permitted both by tary authorities as well as Governor 
term as 


3 to continue and 
kunt — — W. et erm as military gova gh the period of war 8 
term oe nudge in 1866. 


8 titioner is digressing. It was not his intention to 
— the committee with details 


Ocrat, and was the private secretary of 
his as governor of Tennessee. 


ee oner realizes that Shego facts haveno direct beari: 


the church nor the pu hi have been influ by personai or 
derations in dispensing its charities or in conferring W 
or and trust upon its members. 

And now, in conclusion, divesting the question of all other . 
with which it is surroun e assurance of protection vouchsaf: 
General Buell in his amation. the court ded over ed 

y declaring the 


izure o on, the 8 seizure and 
use of and injury 8 — oe property. the laudable work in which the 
appears to your petitioner that justice 
tute ang a ypa le whom it wea 8 — aid 
passage n measure, and your oner 

that such action rane be taken. S = 


yy W. H. MORGAN, 


Chairman Book Committee. 
Hon. THADDEUS M. MAHON, 
Chairman Committee on We War Claims. 


PETITION OF THE BISHOPS OF THE. AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 
BALTIMORE, MD., January 20, 1396. 
At the bishops’ council of the African Methodist E piscopal Church, in ses- 
sion at Baltimore, at hele Bishops H. M. Turner, w. J. Gains, B. W. Arnett, 
B. F. Tanner, A. Grant, B. F. Lee, M. B. Salters, and J. A. Handy were pres- 
25 the following statement and resolution were unanimously adopted, to 


We, the bisho a4 the African Parte waste te Church, representing 
a nion North, d a half million of souls, in diferent States of the 
Union—N: ay Tee tha 


ongress. 
having at various sessions of e er adjudged 
d no longer be 


house of the church is an 8 institution. not 
ee ope vate gain, the net Paved, and w ing appro 8 to 
the relief of “supernumerary, superannua and worn-ou ers, r 
widows, and children.” So tha this claim 2 — — her. 3 
sinc eg of the claims which have — —— presented and alr norpa 
ve, with the several committees of the Senate an ouse, that 
tie la ee Gena , Justice Eok Ana aa STD aE people, a mag- 
t on the part of the Government 


nanimous s ward the beneficiaries in 
t ch which has been injured through its action, ular — 
orth asa © throughout the 


th, and the heartfelt desire of the people 
fora perfect he recommendation’ and amity between them, all con- 


he recommen 
15 behalf of the bishops’ council 2 1 African Methodist 


urch, this the 20th day of January, A. 1 
Senior Bishop. 


B. W. ARNETT. 
Secretary of Bishops’ Council. 


LETTERS OF BISHOPS OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
REV. BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, D. D., LL. D. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 17, 1897. 
To the Senate and House of eee eee in ee ahead assembled: 


car in su’ 


Episcopal Church, 


for tho reljef of this institu tution. I am fully ed that claim, as 
en OT parent by the several conmnistecs of Congress, is a ust 
one. one Tine 9 represents a 1 It is now over t y 
iscam c it suffered its great loss, and loss, an v ju t the payment of 
tno onger deferred 
th much respect, yours sincerely, JOHN F. HURST. 
I D st cordially append my name to the above statement.* 
CHARLES C. McCABE. 


*Bishop McCabe, of Fort Worth, Tex., in „ indorsement, 

TE that will noe Bae Pere, Lanna ea my mai to DOT T T | waa 
not do, 

this effort. I believe you will.“ SA 


REV. BISHOP BOWMAN, D. D., LL. D. 
EVANSTON, ILL., December 27, 1397. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled: 
Darga pe 8 of measures for the relief of the Publishing 
Congress 2 years, lam 8 he pe agp en 
‘or e as 
33 several committees of . — just one and ought 


fox paymen 
ot tobe. ingests oie —.— house represents a great charity. 


THOMAS BOWMAN, 
One of the oe of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


REY. BISHOP EARL CRANSTON, D. D. . (LOCATED AT PORTLAND, OREG.). 
To the Senate and House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
I 83 trust that it bony. be the pleasure of your honorable bodies to 
5 to the Pu use of the Methodist E 3 Church agro 
relief asked tha: 5 corporation for use of and damage to 


she front is Methodist Episco: niza- 
beneficence w ch. i lieve 

2 — to protect. All the profits of these institutions are 
—— of wholesome literature and the support of worn- 
I t — y regard the applica £ the principle of confisca- 
can not com application o 
tion to such an ates by our National Government; poe 5 act of our 
national l tive bodies could be more significant of the new and 
aes the ae than would be the measure under consideration, I am not 
able to name 

As to the amount asked and the data upon 9 it is estimated I have no 


information. I venture, therefore, to in thee ie oie solely with reference 
tothe p: le and policy Senet in —.— sped! on asked at the 
hands of the a of the United Si 


Very respectfully, 2 CRANSTON. 


BALTIMORE, MD., December 27, 1397. 
REY. BISHOP W, X. NINDE, D. D, 
DETROIT, MICH., December 23, 1897. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled: 
I am tg anon interested in the 9 bill Aaf 5 relief of the 


Publishing House of the Met th, at Nashville, 
Tenn. I hope the prayer of the petitioners will be 8 ADE, 


Resident Rane, of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


REY. BISHOP JOHN M. M. WALDEN, D. D., LL, D. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, December 24, 1897. 
To the Senate and House of Tore in Congress assembled. 


HONORED GENTLEMEN: I am advised that the measures ar 
me rs since for the relief of ri he Publishing House of the Methodist Teal 
urch South, at Nashville, are sun ed By sever in Congress. As the payment 
of this claim has been recommend: iy several Co; ional committees, 
its just character is beyond question. This publishing house is a denomina- 
tional trust managed by the church to which it belongs for the production 
* dissemination of religious literature and for other eas ant urposes. 
rsonal knowledge I know that its usefulness has been limi because 
atthe the loss it eee ee the war—a loss by which it has been Pa n 
for more ears. In my judgment the a perment of an equitable 
sum — 21 5 an ae a the Baio 8 would be ranked among the 
commendable efforts being mad — 9 ö throughout 
our country. Hence, with chest Site would hereby ask that Congress 

take final and favorable action withou 

Yours, sincerely, JOHN M. WALDEN. 


tde 


THE REV. BISHOP D. A. GOODSELL, D. D. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., December 81, 1897. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled: 
For many years I have been persuaded of the justice of the claim for relief 
resented by the Publishin Seon of the Meth Episcopal Church South. 
his great charity, which is of individual profit to none and whose income is 
devoted to the aid of worn-out widows and orp! suffered 
serious and almost ruinous loss during the war—loss which still limits and 
embarrasses its work. I trust that the claims already admitted to be just by 
Congressional committees will have early and favorable decision. 
Respectfully, yours, 


DANIEL A. GOODSELL, 
A Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Resident at Chattanooga. 


THE REY. BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT, D. D. 
TOPEKA, KANS., January 1, 1898. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled: 
The claim presented for the relief of the Book A cathe Bho mre 

Episcopal Church S South is just. The cause which 

sents is 1 of your 22 confidence and your active business frm repre 
claim rises above all sectional and tisan limits. The tion and re- 
lief sought would exert a blessed uence on all sections of our common 


country. 
5 JOHN H. VINCENT. 
Bishop of Methodist Episcopal Church and Chancellor of Chautauqua. 


THE REV. BISHOP R. s. FOSTER, D. D. 
42 ELM HILL AVENUE, ROXBURY, MASS. 


o express my sincere judgment seo it akg some wa 
le, it will Pe a . — ped pts 5 to furnish 
Sou 


It gives me 
: cat di ait pos Methodist E iscopal Church 
Me 5 


the relief — by 
Very truly, VONTA, 


DECEMBER 30, 1897. 


R. S. FOSTER. 


JOINT COMMISSION pe 5,000,000 METHODISTS RECOMMEND 
ADJUSTMENT OF THE CLAIM. 


Ba. following * commission on federation was appoin the’ . odist 
eral conferences the Methodist Episcopal Church 8 ‘the ‘eth 
Episcopal Church South, to wit: Bishop Joha F; a 


Hurst, D. D., 
ingto Ci; Bishop W X. Ning e, D; D. SEL. Dy Dotroli Mich.t Bishop 8 
. ern Bish ohn Tan „ . 
LL B. Ashland Va.; Bishop hiengo; fargrove B. D LL. B. Nashville’ Tona? 


5 20 5 W. Duncan, D. D., LL. D., S. burg, S. C.; Rev. E. E. Hoss, 
D. D. „D., Nashville, Tenn.; Rev. R. J. Cooke, D. D. Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Rev. H. G. Jackson, D. D., Chi o, III.; Rev. L. B. Wilson, D. D. ashing- 
ton, D. C.; Rev. G. G. N. McDonell, D. D., Waycross, Ga.: Rey. J ohn H. Dye, 
Helena, Ark.; Judge T. B. Sweet. Topai, Kans.; Judge T. H. Murray, Clear- 
field, Pa.; Judge Walter Clark, Raleigh, N. C.; Col. Asa Holt, Abilene, Tex.; 
Prof. W. R. Jones, LL. D., University of Mississippi; R. T. er, esq., Cov- 


Ky. 
his commission convened in Washington, D. C.. January 7, 1898. At ases- 
sion of the commission held at Foundry Church, January 8, 1898, the follow- 
ing resolution was u ously adopted, to wit: 


“* Resolved, That this joint commission, having heard that a bill is now be 
fore the Congross of the United States proving Fo the payment of the lon 
poe ge claim of the Publishing House of the Methodist Episcopal Chure 
Sou the Government for occupancy, use, and damage during the 
war, expresses the wish that this bill may receive the careful attention of our 
representatives in Congress and thata just result may be reached in the 


re: 
£ Bishop S. M. MERRILL and 
Bishop JNO. C. GRANBERRY, 


hairmen. 
Rev. E. E. HOSS and 
Rev. R. J. KE, 
Secretaries. 
Standing with these men, mighty leaders of a mighty host, men 
co learning, broad patriotism, unquestioned pkty, loyal to 
and the interests of man, faithful to country and home and 
all that is true and great in Americanism, I am not ashamed to 
take my stand in support of a proposition to the investigation of 
which these men have given time, examination, and thought. I 
believe the claim is a just one. I believe to refuse to pay it would 
be a wrong; and for myself I take the responsibility, which I will 
not shirk, of voting for the passage of the bill. 


Armor-Plate Factory. 


Armor plate for our naval ships must be made in that locality where perfect 
work can be combined with economy; and there isa locality where the best 
armor plate can be manufactured for less than $300 a ton. 


SPEEOH 
HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, December 7, 1897. 


The House having under consideration a resolution that ‘‘so much of the 
President's message as relates to the naval establishment and the construc- 
tion of vessels for the Navy be referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs“ — 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: By the resolution now under consideration it is 
proposed to refer tothe Committee on Naval Affairs— 

So much of said message as relates to the naval establishment and the 
construction of vessels for the Navy. 

I respectfully submit, Mr. Speaker, that this proposition in- 
volves questions of the utmost importance to the people. The 

eat progress which has been made in the building up of power- 
fal navies by all the principal nations of the world makes it im- 
perative that we use every available means to construct ships of 
the very highest type, with their sides covered with armor plate 
manufactured from steel of the best possible quality. The pos- 
session of such vessels is absolutely necessary for the defense of 
our great seacoast cities, the extension of our commerce through- 
out the world, and the maintenance of the dignity and honor of 
our Government, 

FOREIGN INTERCOURSE AND MARKETS ESSENTIAL TO HIGHEST PROSPERITY. 

I have 5 the following table, in which I compare the 

roduct of eight leading staples of the United States with the pro- 
uction of the same articles by the balance of the world: 


Table showing the products of the United States, and also the products of the 
rest of the world, and the per cent of the production of the United States of 
the eight leading staples. 


Article. 


43, 026, 760 27.05 
407,081, 527 29.75 
19, 421, 007 82.72 
10, 115, 725 87.69 
272, 355, 000 12 
085, 574, 000 18 
432, 332, 065 87 
4, 600, 000 69 
————TC—“0—(ÿ „ e 40 


These statistics show that we now produce nearly half the steel 
of the world, more than two-thirds of the cotton, nearly nine- 
tenths of the corn, and if we leave out wool we produce almost 
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half the staple products of the earth. We have but about 4 
cent, or one twenty-fifth, of the population of the world, and iis 
evident that to continue our progress we must have foreign mar- 
kets and foreign commerce; and to protect themerchantmen sail- 
ing under the Stars and Stripes we must possess a fleet of efficient 
ships manned by our brave and true officers and men. But even 
more important than this is the defense of our great cities. 
OUR DEFENSELESS CONDITION ELEVEN YEARS AGO. 


On June 18, 1886, I made a h on this floor, in which I men- 
tioned the principal armored ships of foreign nations, and stated 
70 nera were over twenty ships belonging to foreign nations 
which— 
could float in 30 feet of water off Coney Island beyo: 0 
in our forts, and throw projectiles wuighive 2,000 8 RoBi So 
portion of the city of New York, 

We have made vast improvements in our ships and guns since 
that time, but foreign nations have far outstripped us in naval 


progress, 
ARMOR-PLATE FACTORY A NECESSITY. 

I contend, Mr. Speaker, that the ships which our Government 
is now constructing and which we propose to construct should be 
built in the most superior and perfect style possible. I contend 
that they should be covered with armor plate without a single 
flaw or imperfection. I contend, Mr. Speaker, that to do this our 
plate must be constructed by the Government and under the ex- 
clusive management and supervision of our naval officers; and I 
shall endeavor to show that there are places in our country where 
1205 work can be done with great economy and perfect satisfac- 

on. 

In order to illustrate the necessity of this and to inform Con- 
p and the country of the armaments possessed by other nations, 

submit a carefully gh sae table showing the armored ships 
now in commission in the princi nations of the world, all 
armed with guns ranging over 9 miles, and many of them 
having a range far exceeding that distance; and all of these great 
naval fleets have been built since my speech of 1886 except those 
ships whose names I have marked by a star. 

FOREIGN NAVIES. 

Foreign armored ships afloat armed with guns ranging over 9 miles. 


Maxi- 
mum | Draft. bor 
armor. 


Nation and ship. 


Great Britain. 


—— :f-·2P H ceeeee econ wesesecses 


Empress of India 
Ramillies 
Repulse. ... 
Resolution 
Revenge... 


— 


S SD DnD eng SS agg DSR 


— 


Edinburgh * 
Conqueror“. 
Hero 
Thunder 
Devastation 
Rupert 


12 
10 


SOSCOCSSOCOMHROGAGGGANASSCOCSS 
to · do do to de BS BS WM BS DS DODO NS DO OG OS ph ee 


ESESESES ES ES AS ES ESSA ISIS ISS SNES REN NB SNS NNN NNN 


Sees 
BO to de de de do d do d do to do to t to do t t to 


SSS SSS 
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FOREIGN NAVIES—continued. FOREIGN NAVIEs—continued. 
Foreign armored ships afloat with guns ranging over 9 miles—Continued. Foreign armored ships afloat with guns ranging over 9 miles—Continued. 


Maxi- Cali- Maxi- 
Nation and ship. mum ber of Nation and ship. mum of ber of 
armor. guns. guns. 

Great Britain Continued. Inches. Ft P A Inches. Italy—Continued. 4 i he 
6 |5 2| 9.2 a) 10 
6 |27 2| 92 z| “os 
6 27 9.2 1 ee 

E 
17.7| s ( 2) 2, 
17.7| r off 2] 118 
2 Rudolf 1225 3 8 12 
17.7] 28 2 21 12 Kronprinz Erzherzog Ru $ : 14.5 24 10 6 9.4 
Z| 18.6 S.. 9 | 7 s| 108 
wt} mst 3| Bo | Castors 9 a7} . 
e ee Pa [eat 9.9 0| 2| 9.4 
17.7] 2 3 3| 10.6 3.6 18 7 2 9.4 
17.7] 2 3| 4] 1338 3.6 18 7| 2) 94 
17.7] 27 3| 4| 133 
al wol 8| ae 
À 3 15.7) a 4 6 n 
= 21.6 2 0| 3| 145 15.7 4 4 611 
Sa W 2 1 ff Bi] mt] a] i 
Courbet (ex Foudroyant) . 15 2 1 4 10.6 io | %4 6| 11 
. 10 24 91 11 
5 2 1 í| 10.6 233 a| $ 
Bj aaj 8 10.6 usj 8 3) 1 108 
i 11.5 4 y 
4 2 4 1 ies) l ig 
8.6 26 3) 2| 94 38 | 19 8 6| 103 
8.9 20 11 6| 10.6 1s |198| 6| 10.2 
7.8 2 3| 8| 10.6 12.9| 19 6| 8| 94 
zs 9 olf 4| 106 9.4 17 0| 3] 9.4 
4| 9.4 94| 17 0| 3| 94 
18.1} 21 9f 212 8.4 17 ol 381 8.4 
18.1] %2 9| 2| 13.3 94| 170| 3| 94 
18.1] 219] 2| 12 94| 17 0 3| 94 
18.1} 21 9| 2| 13.3 94/170] 3] 94 
19.6] 23 7| 2| 165 9.4] 17 0 3| 94 
19.0 837] 2| 16.5 94) 17 0 3] 94 
19.6] 3 7| 2| 13.3 8 910| 1| 12 
19.6| 3 7| 2| 165 8 910} 1] 12 
19.6] 2 5| 2| 13.3 8 910|- 1] 12 
12.9 2 0| 2| 10.6 8 910| 1] 12 
12.9 2 3| 2| 10.6 8 910| 1 12 
17.7 17 3| 2| 138 8 | 910] 1] 2 
12.9 17 3| 2| 13.3 8 910} 1| 12 
12.9 17 3| 2| 10.6 8 910} 1 12 
9.41 1110 1] 10.7 8 910| 1] 12 
9.4] 1110| 1] 10.7 8 910} 1 12 
9.4 1110] 1 10.7 8 910| 1] 12 
9.4] 1110 1] 10.7 2.5 10 8 1] 94 
9.4 10 2| 1 94 2.5 10 8 1| 9.4 
94] 10 2] 1 94 
97 % 2 i| of 2 12.5 
5.5 12 6| 4] 94 1.7 n 3) f 
8.6 18 0 2| 914 9.8 20} 2 11 
8.0 18 6 29.4 2 2 0 2| n 
91| 25 6| 4] 9.45 wz |20| 2| 1 
9.1 Bu] 4| 945 12 |20| 2| n 
91| 4 0| 4 9.45 22 6 211 
9.1 23 0| 4] 9:45 12A 6 2| n 
5.9| 3 0| 6| 94 3 |26| 2 11 
5.9 3 0| 6 94 
447 3] 8.4 


I also submit a list of the armored vessels of other nations, but 
regret that I haye not accurate data as to the thickness of their 


1.7 24 o H TA armor or the number of guns carried by these ships. 
15.7 26 0 4) 12 A 5 Ie 

Armored vessels owned by Argentina, Brazil, Chile, China, Denmark, Greece, 
145 = — $ — * Japan, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, and Turkey. 
1.7 3 él E 
16 | 2 0| 4| 12 Nation and ship. Class. 
16 25 6 41 12 
18 26 6 6] 12 
i | 3 6| 6| a2 
14 23 0 2| 12 Tone 
l4 23 0 2| 12 288 
8 23 9 4| 12 2'200 
4.5 18 0 8] 11 1.8880 
4.5 18 2 3j 11 1.535 
9 is 9 2 it 6,840 
9 13 6 2| 11 6,840 
16 13 6 2| 12 

TLE Coast-defense Sp 1 900 
14.2 28 6 4) A |) Date ek 5 
17.7 28 6 4] 8.5 | Marshal Deodoro f do 9.45 
17.7| 2 6 4 13.5 | Marshal Floriano t......------ -0-000200 nnee 120 
177| Z 2 4| 17 | Maranhbaot--...... 28 
17.7| 27 2 ADAP PPT! ( EE, ONTAS 8 
12.7 Z 2 41 17 uhy 5,700 
1. 1 ilg pes 0 
rande ——ů— << 

21.61 27 4 41 10 eee ence DRE. ccanierancassese 4,950 
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Armored vessels owned Argentina, Brazil, Chile, China, Denmark, Gre 
Japan, Netherlands, . Portugal, Sweden, and Tur ey—Continued. 


Armored v-ssels owned Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Chi: Denmark, Gress, 
Japan, Netherlands, ‘wie Portugal, Sweden, and Turkey—Continued. 


Dis- 
Class. place- 
ment, 


Nation and ship. Nation and ship. Class. 


Turkey. 


Te 
E A EEE 255880 2.450 
Ant anna fo ce 6, 900 oo 
— 1.800 5 
smeralda 7,020 9.205 
OH 8,500 6.400 
9.120 
2.400 
eea 2,34 2, 808 
Helgoland 5.347 2,050 
Herlu: 5,000 9.400 
8, 260 6, 400 
r ono eee: 2,078 

Shield. TVT 2.150 Building. : Keel not laid. 

Se asin nen cre neti apts) ee’ aes 2,4% China and Mexico have no armored vessels now in commission. 
OUR CONDITION AT THIS TIME—OUR PROPER POLICY. 

1, 747 Now, Mr. Speaker, I will call the attention of the House and 
a a SS EE Raa 4,885 | the country to the armored ships we ‘have to defend our country 
Peara- 1 | against the terrible armaments possessed by someof these nations. 
Basilissa Oiga c 2080 | Superbly chivalrous and skillful as our ofñcers and seamen are, 


it must be manifest to all that this, the leading, wealthiest, and 
most powerful Government on earth shonld be ready at all times 
to successfully cope with any one of these nations or any combi- 
nation that might be brought against us. 

People may say that we have commenced an era of eternal 
peace; but we must remember that to-day there are more armed 
men on land and more armed ships upon the sea than at any other 
period of the world’s history, and we must also remember that 
our great advance in production will necessitate our invading 
markets hitherto held by foreign nations, which will naturally 
cause friction, and this we must admit may and probably will 
jeopardize peaceful relations, 

— my speech on The Navy“ on this floor, June 18, 1886, I 
said: 

I think it may be worth conside: in this connection if the very wisest 

licy for a country anxious to re at peace with all the world is not to 


ready at any time to go to war with any power. 
H That „ po firni the idea that it will be time 


geg teresa 


8888288888888 


—— 
rene 


1. 
1 
2 Tam aware 
1 enough to engage in preparations for an armed conflict when, by some means, 
gerles i, 
TTT i. 
po ee ee ee 
Koning der Nederlanden t 
Koningin Wilhelmina der Nederlanden 5 


Kortenaer. 


Nee Seo 


h 
any fore’ wer, the mere fact of our g in unusual and hurried 
8 10 d be immediately follo 


8 for war woul wed by similar prepa 

on the part of our ble Bed gene This would inevitably engender bad 
blood, stimulate iil feeling, intensify antagonisms to such a degree that 
all preexisting spirit of conciliation or concession on either side would b- 
ably be swallowed up in the sentiment of national pride, jealousy, an pe 
sion, and a contest would be precipitated which diplomacy might have avoided 
had not the necessity of preparing for war rendered peace impossible. 

I insist, Mr. Chairman, the way to preserve peace is to be ready for war. 


Since that time we have made great improvement in our Navy, 
but we have by no means kept pace with the other principal 
powers. 

To show our present strength I will now submit a list of all the 
armored ships owned by the United States, showing the maximum 


Battle Shipp 
Coast-defense ironclad... 
Armored gunboat... .-.- 
0 defense ironclad... 


2882282328882 828882 


— Fee Maok 


Niolner Armored monitor `| 1,515 | thickness of armor, draft, and the number and caliber of guns 
haga — — - — carried by them ranging over 9 miles: 

or = r N 
Thrudvang - do -| 1,515 i i i 
Harald g 5 i tdafense ironclad..| 500 United States armored ships 2 3 3 armed with guns rang 
zer A 3.500 SR 


Number| Caliber 
of 


i 
i 
H 
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: 
: 
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2 
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452 4 12 
457 4 13 
259 4 13 
460 1 4 13 
ie 457 6 4 10 
Coast-defense ironclad. . 3, 135 6 2 12 
r. pe ecewesececcencananannnseoe Armored gunboat 457 T4 4 10 
Coast-defense ironclad...| 1,500 0 4 
——— 1,600 7 4 10 
3,300 4 2 12 
8,300 2 10 
217 6 4 12 
„ 454 4 4 10 
Coast-defense ironclad. 3.300 
1,500 | These few ships are expected to defend our seventeen great sea- 
3,159 | ports, besidessome seventy other ports of lesser importance, against 
1,500 | PO 
457 | the vast fleets of foreign armored vessels. 
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IMMENSE PROPERTY TO BE DEFENDED. 


To give some idea of the amount of property jeopardized by 
having an inadequate navy, I will mention some statistics as re- 
gards the population and property of New York City, which does 
not include the cities in its immediate vicinity, which, so far as 
great metropolis: 


military defense is concerned, are a part of this 


P t 

Vi 

Personal 

Public - 

Total ouse exchanges in 1896 
New York's proportion was 


and the large number of foreign and domestic tramp steamships 
and sailing vessels, the number of which it is impossible to esti- 
mate. 

Last year the exports and imports which passed through the 
harbor of New York amounted to $1,039,364,216, much more than 
half the exports and imports of the whole United States. 

Ten railroads, with annual earnings of $245,000,000, have 
their termini in New York, six of which are coal roads, and it is 
difficult to estimate the suffering which would follow the stoppage 
ef these roads by a successful invasion. _ A 

The capture by a foreign army of Berlin, Paris, Madrid, Rome, 
Vienna, g EE TLA Pee St. Petersburg, and we might include 
London, would be less disastrous to those countries than the cap- 
ture of New York would be to the United States. 

Ten yearsago New York was almost defenseless. Wenow have 
batteries of 8 and 10 inch and mortars favorably located, and 
a 16-inch gun is very nearly completed. . 

There is no question that the people of the United States have 
become thoroughly impressed with the importance of construct- 
ing our naval ships so that they will be equal to any now possessed 
by the strongest nations of the world, and I feel that all will 


agree that this purpose should be accomplished in the most eco- 
nomical manner ible. ` : 
Since 1865 we have spent for the Navy $745,169,897.25. This 


year the amount used to pay officers and si approximates 
$8,400,000, while the totalappropriation for this year is $33,003,234. 
We may, therefore, safely estimate that the expenditures for war 
vessels since 1865 is not far from $500,000,000, and my investiga- 
tion has convinced me that much of this money has been disbursed 
injudiciously and that a large p: ion has been wasted. We 
now have three battle ships on the stocks ready to receive the 
necessary armor plate. 
ARMOR-PLATE QUESTION. 

Congress was so impressed that economy should be exercised in 
these matters that just as we were adjournin summer, on 
July 19, 1897, we enacted a law which provided: 

to the ts for the 
thie battle sot 8 5 June To ioe — ace exceed 
tion, ballistic test plates, and 


$2, 407, ve of the cost of 
tests; mo contrat ee Des — rate to 
exceed $300 per 0 pounds: And provided further, Tha tary 
of the Napp is auth in his discretion to contract with either or all of 
milders of the hulls and machinery of these vessels, or with any one or 
more bidders, for the furnishing of the entire amount of said armor, at a cost 
not exceeding the d $400 per tan, if he shall deem it for the best inter- 
ests ot the Government. 


And in order tomeet the possible contingency of the two armor- 
plate factories located in this country refusing to furnish the 
pae at $300 per ton, Congress also, on the same day, enacted as 

ows: 

In case the Secre! of the Navy shall find it impossible to make contracts 
e limits as to priceabove fixed, he shall be, and hereby 

rected to take steps to establish a Government armor 
factory of 3 prae $ to make such armor. 


specifications of the land, 
and shall advertise for proposals to furnish land.! and machin- 
ery as a whole pent or separately, for the land or buildings or the whole or 
any part of said machinery, and report to Con, atits next session. The 
Secre 5 int an armor facto: ard, to consist of competent 
naval officers of suita — rank, to advise and assist him in executing the au- 
thority hereby conferred. 

The Armor Factory Board met in Washington City on August 
9, 1897, pursuant to the following order from the Acting Secretary 
of the Navy, Hon. Theodore Roosevelt: 

Navy DEPARTMENT, Washington, August 5, 1397. 
in: In pursuance of the honey 9 contained in the act entitled “An act 
e 


making ap riations to supply ciencies in the 5 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and for prior years, and for other purposes,” 
approved July 19, 1897, under the hi g 88 plate,“ the Department 


having found it impossible to make contracts for the armor for battle ships 
Nos. 7, 8, and 9 within the limits as to price fixed in said act, and with a view 

paration for the establishment of a Government armor factory of suf- 
ficient capacity to make such armor, a board consisting of yourself as - 
dent, and of Capt. Alexander H. McCormick, Civil Engineer Mordecai T. Endi- 
cott, Chief Engineer James H. Perry, and Liout. Frank F. Fletcher, United 
States Navy, as mem and Lieut. Washington I. Uni 


ted States 
Na as recorder, is hereby appointed for the purpose of advising and 
Sanisting the DODAT EA tn snocu Gna: RORE OOTO upon it by said 


that the 

at its next session upon the subject 

duties hereby * it, = C 
u i a 

typewriter, at the current market rates for such services, in accordance with 

FP board and 


written orders of the president of the board or the senior 
the same to be submitted to the Department for its subse- 


t is expected that the board will exercise its discretion and jud 
with due regard to the act of Congress above mentioned in treating 
ject, but it is desired that the board will ascertain by full and 
vestigation and research and report comprehensively to the 


ent 
sub- 
h in- 


steps necessary to establish a Government armor factory of suf- 
it; * requirements of said act of 
g a description and plans and specifications of the land, bu: 
and machinery suitable and necessary for such a factory in accordance 
the board's conclusions; and 
Whether, in a Government 
should be carrii 


disadvantages 
ascertained by the 3 with estimates 
factory with a steel plant uded and of one without 


of the cost of an armor 
such a plant. 

The uirements of a thoroughly modern first-class establishment should 
be sched and enume: as much in detail as may be n 


e Department concise 
mitted and of its extent, showing the probable cost of in parts. 
The board will also, at as early a date as practicable, frame and submit to 
the Department a form of advertisement for proposuls to furnish apis as 
thereo: the aforesaid 


a whole, or an or £ se) tely, as provided b; 
sored y part or parts parately, as p: y 
Very respectfully, THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Acting Secretary. 
Commodore Joun A. Ho U. S. N. 
Commandant Navy-Yard, League Island, Pa. 

The board was composed of naval officers of the highest attain- 
ments. It continued in session for four months, during which 
time they visited the steel works of the Bethlehem Iron Company, 
at South Bethlehem, Pa.; the Carnegie Steel Com: 


y, at Mun- 
hall, Pa., and the Illinois Steel Company, at South Chicago, III. 


ALABAMA’S STEEL DEVELOPMENT INVESTIGATED BY NAVAL OFFICIALS. 
Economy in construction being one important element, the at- 
tention of the Navy ent was attracted to the wonderful 
facilities for 8 high grade of steel at a minimum cost 
in what is called the bama iron, coal, and steel district, plants 
for the working of Which minerals are located in Sheffield, Bir- 
mingham, Decatur, Florence, and Chattanooga. In order to in- 
vestigate and fully understand the advantages offered by the 
Alabama iron and steel district, the Secretary of the Navy ordered 
the board to visit that locality. The entire board, consisting of— 
Commodore John A. Ho „United States Navy, president; 
Capt. Alexander H. McCormick, United States Navy; 
Civil Engineer Mordecai T. Endicott, United States 
Chief Engineer James H. Perry, United States Navy; 
Lieut. Frank F. Fletcher, United States 2 and 
Lieut. Washington Irving Chambers, United States Navy, re- 


reached Birmingham on October 18. 

They were also accompanied by Mr. Clarence W. De Knight, 
stenographer to the recorder, and Mr. M. V. Richards, the chief 
of the land and industrial bureau of the Southern railway system. 

They made a thorough examination of the iron and steel plants 
and the coal and ore mines and lime-rock quarries in that vicin- 
ity. I stood beside them myself in the steel plant and saw them 
view the manufacture of a high grade of steel at a cost of 
about 811.50 a ton. Iwas also with the board during their in- 
en of the work at Sheffield, and it is no exaggeration to say 

t the great 5 of the iron and steel industry in that 
country and the facilities for making iron and a high grade of 
steel far exceeded their anticipation. 

They were also astonished at the cheapness with which these 
products were manufactured, and the unanimous expression from 
them was the most cordial indorsement of the general opinion 
that prevails among the iron and steel experts and manufacturers 
of the world, that this section possesses most wonderful facilities , 
for the manufacture of steel of a high grade upon a large scale 
and especially for the manufacture of the character of stee needed 
for the armor of naval shi 

The board carefully abstain from recommending any special 
locality. They submit the evidence taken by them, and say: 
to establish a Government armor 


avy; 
| 


1. The plans, estimates, and specifications included in this report are suf- 
ficiontiy in dotail to enable the Depart te end derstand tho nature, extent 
an > e 
sary appropriation for beginning the work. 


of 
considerations: | 
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to be received in answer to the advertisement contem- 
rtment will doubtless contain propositions from some 

s where the Ye pee S i lapse te of securing the pres- 
tige and benefits of such anindustrial establ ent, will make advantageous 
offers concerning the land and other facilities. 

8. After considering the various propositions received, the Department 
can select the most advantageous site and then furnish a final plan of the ar- 

ement of the buildings, in which due consideration should be given to 

the local conditions of foundation, drainage, water supply, railroad connec- 

tions, prevailing winds, etc. The general arrangement shown on plan O, 

A dix A, should be adhered to as closely as permitted by the local con- 
ons of the site selected. 

It will be observed that the board speaks of foundation, drain- 
age, and water supply as essentials, 

SHEFFIELD, ITS LOCATION AND FACILITIES. 

Without in any way disparaging other locations, it is manifest 
that Sheffield in these oy ate possesses unsurpassed advantages. 
But in addition, Sheffield lies contiguous to large beds of very 
superior ore of many varieties. It is near the best coking coal and 
surrounded 215 most excellent lime rock, which is easily and 
cheaply mined. It is situated on the Tennessee River and enjoys 
water 5 to the ocean. _ A 

Col. A. W. Wills, one of the leading men of the South in the 
iron and steel development, in addressing the Armor Factory 
Board, said (I read from the evidence taken by the board): 

We claim for Sheffield that we are surrounded with all the necessa: 
material that is essential for the manufacturing of iron and steel in unlimi 

uantities. We have the iron ore, analyzing from 50 to 54 per cent in metal- 
ie iron, lying within a few miles both north and south of Sheffield, This ore 
is known as the brown hematite, and, because of its high degree in metallic 
iron, and co uent low percentage in insolubles, requires but 1,900 to 
2,000 pounds of coke to the ton of iron, while the red ores require from 2,800 
to 3. lai ac This ore is delivered at our furnace at $1 per ton of 2,240 

nds. 

0 procure our coke principally from the ovens at Jasper, Ala., a 8 
solid coke of flne structure, and running washed) about 10 


the 
tol por cent in ash, at a cost delivered at {te furnace of $2.25 per ton of 2,000 
poun 


A most excellent and abundant supply of limestone is in the near vicinity, 
and supplied to us at the furnace at a cost of 50 cents per ton, or 28 cents to 
the ton of iron. I presume there is no superior limestone to be found any- 
where in the United States. 4 

Our labor averages about 80 cents to the ton of iron, and, with the one fur- 
nace in blast, we are making iron at a cost of about $5.70 per ton. 

The Sheftield brown-ore irons have been used in the manufacture of steel, 
and the iron has proven itself most excellent for that purpose. 

On the question of tra rtation facilities, Colonel Wills ex- 
plained that on account of Sheffield having the advantage of water 
transportation it could get its products carried to market for from 
25 to 75 cents per ton less than plants situated in localities without 


river transportation. Upon this point Colonel Wills stated to the 
board: 


2. The proposals 
plated ges De 
suitable place or p 


Under this head we claim superior advantages to aay other point in the 
entire South cularly for distributing the product to all the t mar- 
kets of the West, North, East, and South, because of the great and mighty 
Tennessee River. We have centering here three prominent railroads—the 
Louisville and Nashville, the Memphis and Charleston, and the Northern 
Alabama—all competitive, and all reaching any point of destination desired; 
and in addition we have the Tennessee River. 

Because alone of this river Sheffield has a differential by rail over Bir- 
mingham of 45 cents per ton to St. Louis, East St. Louis, and all the Western 
territory: and 25 cen 


They can do soin 
ints named, but here in Sheffield the Tennessee River says in un- 
mistakable language: Hands off!” Hence, gentlemen, we have the three 
roads heretofore named, all 9 in every sense of the word, and all 
clamoring for our tonnage, and the road that transports the cheapest gets 
the carriage. 

Colonel Wills concluded his evidence before the board in these 
words: 

In conclusion, however, I will briefly sa 
possibly one of the healthiest to be found anywhere in the country, with 
ample schools for educational purposes and churches for religious worship. 
Our buildings are all first class, and our large natural park located on the 
river bank is, you must admit, a thing of beauty. 

Mr. J. Craig McLanahan testified before the Armor Factory 
Board regarding the abundance of ore adjacent to Sheffield. In 
referring to one ore bank he says: 

Mr. King estimates 17,000 tons per acre. We have taken ont very much 
more per acre since J ay, sna in many places have not reached the bottom. 
From this estimate and the present appearance of the bank I am inclined to 
the — 7 that Mr. King is as far short in his report of 2,000,000 tons in the 
Wright bank as he was in his report of 200,000 tons in the West Point bank. 
Certain it is that as our work progresses and we develop the property my 
own opinion of the possibilities of the bank is constantly growing better. 

sig J. C. Foster, a professional chemist, in his evidence speaks 
of— 
the vast iron-ore beds of North Alabama and the adjacent section of Ten- 


that the location of Sheffield is 


He also says: 
It is undoubtedly the richest and most extensive deposit of brown ore in the 
United States, 


He also says: 
The quality of the ore is the strongest claim we can make for the district. 
In closing his evidence, this eminent chemist, Mr. Foster, says: 


_Tabulating what we claim to be the natural advan of the Sheffield 
district over other points for the production of iron suitable for the manu- 
1 o re 5 1 an i 1 

K e richness of our ore in me ciron, showing an annual yield of not 
less than 50 per cent in the furnace, which is 6 per cent better ee other 
Southern point, and the consequent low per cent of siliceous matter therein. 

2. The low else point of our ores, combined with their low siliceous 
residue, enab us tomake low silicon iron. 

8. The low sulphur content of our cokes and ores, together with the man- 
a a lesser acid nature of our furnace, producing a remarkably low 
sulphur iron. 

4. The soft, easily workable quality and purity of our fluxing stone. 

5. Our ability to make 2, pounds of iron with 2,000 pounds oe coke, while 
bow average elsewhere in the South is 3,200 pounds of coke to 2,263 pounds of 


1 d. The universally admitted superior quality of the irons made from the 
rown ore. 

7. Our ability to make i h ther pla t 

c a a S Ee ER 

Hon. Thomas R. Roulhac, a lawyer of great prominence, and at 

resent a judge of one of our highest courts of original and un- 
imited jurisdiction, read a very interesting paper to the board, 
dwelling upon the aan features of the Sheffield section of the 
country, its healthfulness, the richness of its soil, the abundance 
of its minerals, and the great advantage of water navigation. 

J aage Roulhac also spoke of the immense water power which 
could be made available for manufacturing purposes at Sheffield, 
Hon. J. C. Lester also read a very valuable paper, which ve 
forcibly illustrated the manufacturing advantages of the Shef- 

field locality. 
BEST STEEL MADE FROM SHEFFIELD PIG IRON. 

After the papers above referred to were read, the distinguished 
members of the Armor Factory Board closely and critically exam- 
ined Mr, Foster and Colonel Wills, and submitted some questions 
to Mr. J. V. Allen and others. 

Thisexamination developed many features favorable to Sheffield. 
It refuted the erroneous statement that convict labor had been 
e It also developed that the very best steel had been 
made from pig iron produced by the Sheffield furnaces, I read 
the following quotations: 

Captain McCormick, United States Navy. Are the young men who have 
passed through the public schools wi to commence from the bottom? 

A. Yes, sir; commencing at 35 cents a day. They do not want to do the 
work—the heavy work that is confined to the negro—but to work in the ma- 
chine mopa, where they can become skilled laborers. There are plenty of 
young fellows who are applying for work in the machine shops for the oppor- 

unity tolearn and work Up. 

Captain MCCORMICK. at is the labor used in the mines? 

A. Both white and colored. 

Captain McCormick. Is there any convict labor employed in the mines? 

A. None at all, sir. 

Captain McCormick, Do you know of any iron from this district havin: 
been made into as good steelascan be produced elsewhere by the 1 


process? 

A. (By Colonel Wut) Stes] was made from iron coming from here, and 
was thoroughly tested. e have a record of the analysis at Chattanooga or 
Nashville, and I will forward it to you. It was very satisfactory. We have 
a peculiar condition of affairs here with the brown hematite ores. We do 
claim that we can make, and do make, more iron than Birmingham in the 
same size furnace, because of the brown hematite ores being more easily 
melted and running much higher in metallic iron. Hence it is, as I stated in 
my report, we use about 1,900 to 2,000 pounds of coke to the ton of iron, where 
1 with the red ore, uses from 2,800 to 8,800 pounds to the ton of 
iron. It will be readily perceived from this that we can get very much more 
material in the same sized furnace than can be done in the Birmingham fur- 
naces. In other words, Iam satisfied that in the same sized furnaces, using 
brown hematite ore, we can make 25 per cent more iron daily than can be 
done in using the red hematite ore. 


ALABAMA PIG IRON USED IN MAKING RUSSIAN ARMOR PLATE. 


At Birmingham the Armor Factory Board also examined the 
experts very critically regarding all the conditions in the vicinity 
of that city, and especially as to the character of the ore and its 
adaptability to making the best quality of steel. During this ex- 
amination it was developed that the armor plate manufactured 
by the Carnegie Company for the Russian Government was made 
in part of Birmingham iron. 

he Carnegie Company purchased 25,000 tons of pig iron in 
Birmingham, Ala., and from this, mixed with other iron, they 
made the steel armor plate which they sold to the Russian Gov- 
ernment, 

Mr. GAINES. At $247 a ton, too. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama, And sold it to them for $249 a 
ton. 

I understand that the contract made by the Pennsylvania steel 
companies with the Russian Government included 556 tons of 
nickel-steel hard-faced or harveyized armor of the same quality 
as that specified and required by the contracts for armor to be 
used for our Navy. The contract also included about 1,000 tons 
of nickel-steel, oil-tempered armor. The price paid for the entire 
lot was, as I understand, $249 a ton. 

Mr. GAINES. And we are paying $606 now. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Yes; we have paid as high as 
that, and the Russian Government was so pleased with the Amer- 
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ican armor plate that they have since contracted for an additional 
supply from the Bethlehem Company at $520 per ton, and from 
the Carnegie Company at $530 PS ton. i 

This demand for high-grade American steel by the Russian Gov- 
ernment is a very significant circumstance. It is well known that 
for a century Russia has boasted of her iron and steel as superior 
to any other produced in the world. My authority for stating that 
the armor plate which proved so satisfactory to the Russian Gov- 
ernment was made partly from Alabama pig iron is the evidence 
of Mr. Shook, of the Tennessee Iron and Company, taken by 
the Armor Factory Board. SS 

I read from the evidence taken by the board in Birmingham: 

Mr. SHOOK, jr. When the Carnegie Company was making armor for the 

ussian ere, and I watched the putting in of 
. ge inte Uae farmece, ‘hey mixed with thom other 
iron, some of which was scrap. 

It is interesting to add that some of the armor plate made by the 
Bethlehem and Carnegie companies before they PERR TETE for 
the Russian Government had proved defective, while that which 
Mr. Shook testified was made 1 from Alabama iron was sat- 
isfactory in all ts. I hold in my hand a come NET published 
by the . 8 Company, Limited, April 17, 1897. I read 
from page 12: 


The Russian Government, satisfied as to the superiority of American 
armor, su uently contracted with the Bethlehem Iron = for 1,150 
tons of their $00 r ton, 


ard-faced or harveyized armor plate, at a price o — — 
and with the Carnegie Steel Company for 1,000 tons of the same q ty, ata 
price of $530 per ton. 


I do not wish to be understood as saying that there is any lack 
of the best ores in many of the States of the Union, but what I 
wish to emphasize is this: 

BEST ARMOR PLATE CAN BE MADE IN ALABAMA FOR $300 PER TON. 

That the proofs we have clearly show that ores are found in Ala- 
bama of very superior quality in unlimited abundance and of 
every possible variety; and there is no question but that the best 
armor plate could be made there for $300 or less per ton. 
from page 5 of a pamphlet which was presented to the Armor 
Factory d by the people of Birmingham: 

The basis of our mineral wealth lies in the cheapness of such minerals and 


their extent and proximity to the furnace plants. It is conceded that in Jef- 
ferson County, 


, there exists, in this res the most remarkable geolog- 
ical condition, perhaps, in the world,and 8 


in the United States. Here 
we have an inexhaustible supply of red f erous ore of qualit; 
within 6 to 8 miles from the outcrop of the Pratt seam, in the Warrior oak 
pala byter thə best and most extensive deposit of coking and steam coal in 

e South. 

The valley between this outcrop and Red Mountain, which contains the 
ore, is known as Jones Valley, and in it the cities of Bi ham and Besse- 
mer are located. The under ying formation is limestone and dolomite (mag- 
nesian limestone) of remarkable purity. 


THE COAL OF ALABAMA, 


The coal deposits of Alabama, all of which may be said to be in the Bir- 
mingham district, are divided into three fields. namely, the Warrior, the 
Cahaba,and the Coosa. The measures of the Warrior coal field comprise 
7,810 square miles, over 3,000 feet thick, with many seams of workable coal. 
These seams range in thickness from a few inches to l2or 14 feet. 

The capacity of the mines now in ration is very much in excess of last 
year's production, and, should demand require it, the coal fields are of such a 
character as to admit of the Porgy be an unlimited number of new mines at 
. low cost. Indeed, it been claimed that, from the operator's 

po 


stan nt, this is somewhat of an objection to the Alabama coal fields, as the 
ope of new mines is a matter of so small expense as to invite excessive 
competition at low prices. 

The production of coal in the Birmingham district (which covers also the 
production for the State) was: 


1,800, 000 
1,950, 000 
2,900, 000 
3,572,000 
4,090, 409 
4, 759, 781 


PRODUCTION OF COKE. 


The production of coke in the ham district, which is the total * 


duction for the State of Alabama, over the period from 1880 to 1896, inclusive, 
is as follows: ; 


The aver: cost of coke running about 10 per cent ash, delivered f. o. b. 
at the blast furnaces, will not exceed $1.75 per ton. Commercial coke de- 
mands a price of from $2 to $2.50 per short ton. 

THE EXTENT OF THE FIELDS OF URE. 
The ore supply of the Birmingham district is principally derived from the 
fossiliferous ores of Red Mountain, The — g this ore is very 
persistent in character, running about 22 feet thick at outerop, and ex- 


I read. 
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tending under cover, at an angle of from 15 to 20 degrees from the horizontal, 


to an unknown depth. 
So far as develo by any of the workings, the vein maintains its good 


quality. Some of the slopes in the district have been driven down a distance 
of a thousand feet from the outcrop, and so far as gone no deterioration of 
the aniy or diminution of the size of the vein occurs, and no indications 

inexhaustible 
red that Red 


point in either direction. Nature has laid opaa a practicall 


remem 


Very extensive deposits of both limestone and dolomite exist in the vicinity 
of Birmin; 


nominal. Dolomite, whichis extensively used in makin; 
of basic-steel furnaces, is found within a few miles of 
we believe superior to any found in the United States. 

The total production of pig iron in the State of Alabama for 1872 
was only 11,171 tons. The production from 1880 to 1896, inclu- 
sive, was as follows: 


city, of a quality 


The demand for Alabama pig iron in Europe 


and Asia now very 
far exceeds the ible output of all the furnaces in that State. 
Not only have the Birmingham and Sheffield furnaces found a 
demand for their entire 2 in the principal ports of Europe, but 
they have sold and are selling iron under the very shadow of the 
iron furnaces of Pennsylvania and Great Britain. 
Distinguished iron and steel experts, who have been investi- 
gating the conditions of these localities, are outspoken in their 
ief that at no distant day the Sheffield and Birmingham (Ala- 
bama) districts will become the center of the iron and steel manu- 
factories of the world. 
STEEL IN ALABAMA. ? 
The first basic m-hearth steel made in the United States was at the 
Homestead works of the Carnegie Steel Company in 1888. 
rial, boiler plate, and all other 
5 strength, durability, and ductility are uired, basic 
as well as 
won- 


rocess, 

The ingredients w r into the manufacture of basi¢ open-hearth 
steel are pigiron ore and limestone, and all haye been shown to exist in the 
immediate district in large quantities and of penr fitness for that process. 
Extensive deposits of manganese ore exist Alabama and Georgia, from 
which ferro- mese may be successfully and economically manufactured. 
Large shipments have been made and are now being made from Georgia to 
Northern steel makers for this purpose. 


STEEL WORKS OF THE BIRMINGHAM ROLLING MILL COMPANY. 


There is to-day in operation at Birmingham Rolling Mill, in this city, a 
steel works consisting of two open-hearth furnaces of a capacity of 40 tons 
each per heat, or about 100 tons per day. The furnaces are new, modern, and 
complete. They are equipped with powerful hydraulic cranes for handling 
the product, ladles, etc. 

The jr: N are carried into the mill building, which is ante oni adja- 
cent to the open-hearth plant, and there rolled into boiler plate, fire-box 
sheets, and other articles of daily use. It may be said that this is the first 
attempt to make steel in the South on a commercial basis, other efforts be: 
peN experimental. The results have even su: the expectations o 

e most e, and we may safely predict a ht and prosperous future 
for this pioneer enterprise in a field that offers so much promise. 


QUALITY AND COST OF THE STEEL MADE. 

Steel is now being made in Birmingham of a quality equal to the best, and 
is identical in com: tion to that furnished the Government in the armor 
plates for vessels before the addition of the nickel, where the same is re- 
quired, and before the plates are case hardened or veyized. In other 
words, this district is to-day ae of exactly the same character and 
composition as that which pa into the ingots at the works of the present 
armor-plate makers before the same is forged into an armor plate. This 
statement is borne out by the analyses and physical qualities of the respective 
me 

Itis estimated that the maximum cost of converting pig iron into, say, 
4inch steel billets is $5 1 5 ton. On this basis, with iron at 7, the present 
cost of making steel in Birmingham is $12 per ton of billets. Taking our 
iron at cost—say $6 per ton—steel can be made in the Birmingham district 
for $11 to $11.25 per ton of billets. 
phlet from which I have 


Much that has been said in the 
read in regard to Birmingham applies equally to Sheffield, both 
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cities 
ing the additional advantage of being u a navigable river. 
Florence, situated directly o ite Shefheld, on the Tennessee 
River, and Decatur, 40 miles above, also have iron furnaces, and 
each special and distinct advantages. Huntsville, about 
20 miles farther east, at the junction of the Memphis and Charles- 
ton and Nashville and Louisville railroads, is a utiful manu- 
facturing city, extensive cotton factories and other large enter- 
prises being carried on with great profit. 
With these facts before the country, there should be no delay 
by Congress in enacting a law for the immediate construction of 
an armor-plate factory. 
OOST OF AN ARMOR-PLATE FACTORY. 

The Armor Factory Board state the following regarding the cost 

of a factory: 


within the Alabama mineral district, Sheffield enjoy- 


The following estimates are for the cost, exclusive of the land, of a plant 
capable of gand i g ready for the installment on board ship of 
6,000 tons per year of nickel-steel, face-hardened, reforged armor. 
As t single armor plate to be produced fixes the size 
and number of melting furnaces required, and the of the fi and 
bending A which are about the most expensive parts of the plant, and 
as the melting furnaces and presses, thus de are capable of produc- 
ing a much greater 8 of armor than herein required, it follows that 
the cost. ot a plant of in or diminished capacity will not be in direct 
proportion to the 5 or less output, but will be in proportion to the 
greater or less number of cementing furnaces and machine tools supplied. 


Estimated cost of proposed Government armor factory. 


Name of department. 


n-hearth de M yah wae $210,398.70 | $331,516.35 | _ $541,918.05 
Forging and 3 shop- 186, 630.74 | 1, 371, 07. 20 1, 558, 27. 94 
Bending and tempering shop 85, 494.75 360, 544.15 446, 038. 90 
Machine shop 140,577.85 | 460,073. 98 600, 651. 33 
ting shop 67,761.78 26, 700. 00 94, 461. 78 
Boiler house 44, 074. 00 75, 500. 00 119, 574.60 
Power plant 31.258. 80 108, 400. 00 134, 658. 80 
18, 070,89 19, 341.10 82, 411. 99 
Locomotive house. 6, 804.13 415.00 7,219.13 
Carpenter shop 5, 467.83 8,219.00 8, 686. 83 
Office bullding 15,000.00 l. z 15, 000. 00 
hen aes 15 FT 
cn 000. , 000. 
Ralisoad tracks 1 86, 642. 76 86, 642. 76 
. ee 11,112.00 11. 112.00 
Water supply, sewerage, eto k 33, 298. 00 
TTT 5 „319. 8, 747, 912. 11 


It will be observed that this is about one-half or two-thirds of 
the cost of a single battle ship. 
ONE DEFECTIVE ARMOR PLATE gin mapas a OUR PRESTIGE BEFORE THE 
When we consider that a single defective or inferior armor 
plate on a battle ship might result in its being destroyed by a sin- 
gle shot from an enemy’s gun, can there be a question as to the 
advisability of having this material made by the Government 
itself, directly under the management and supervision of its own 
naval officers? 
The loss of one battle ship worth, with its armament, double the 
cost of the plant would be an insignificant item as compared with 


the loss of ige and national pride and honor. 
It must remembered that the humiliation of the t and 
once powerful Chinese Empire, with its population of 435,000,000 


and an area of 4,560,107 square miles, by Japan, with a tees 


of 36,700,000 and an area of only 146,568 square miles, was 


— 


brought about by defective material which had been im 
upon the Chinese people. 

Should we be so unfortunate as to be plunged into war and a, 
single battle ship be destroyed by the enemy, the serious conse- 
quences to our country could not be estimated. 


SMALL ARMS AND LARGE GUNS NOW MANUFACTURED BY THE GOVERNMENT. 


I desire to call attention to the fact that years our heavy 
guns = small arms were manufactured very largely by private 
companies. 

The evils attending such a system were so manifest that many 
years ago the Government commenced manufacturing our small 
arms, and has carried it on with great advantage to the service 
and also with great economy. Ten years ago Congress and the 
War Department became impressed with the importance of estab- 
lishing a factory to make high-power guns. 

A was appointed, consisting of engineers and ordnance 
Officers of high rank and great experience, and largely upon their 
recommendation a high-power gun factory was established which 
has manufactured and is now manufacturing gais with as high 
range and power as any guns in the world. seeking for the 
material and location for this essential work the visited 
every important locality in the United States, even including vari- 
ous points on the Pacific coast, from Columbia River and Puget 
Sound to rene aig ba California, They also visited Sheffield 
and Birmingham, 


GUN FACTORY BOARD OF 18% COMMEND ALABAMA IRON MANUFACTURING 
FACILITIES. 


After making thissearchingexamination throughout the United 
States, they have this to say about the great iron development in 
Alabama—I read from page 7 of their report, which was dated 
December, 1890, but which gives the result of investigations made 
some time prior to that date: 


region and in the northern parts 


furnace, and th 
cheapness with which the smelting can be conducted. 

When o resources are viewed on the ground, surprise will cease to be 
felt that the iron can sometimes be sold at a profit in Pennsylvania. A large 
number of blast furnaces of the newest and most approved construction and 
with perfect appointments have been erected 8 the great . 
Where the favorable condi exist, and they seem o serious - 
culty in selling output. 


It must be remembered that when this report was made Shef- 
field and Birmingham were just commencing their iron industri 
and it is since that time that the people of that section have solv 
the problem of making steel from bama ores. This board of 
eminent engineers readily saw the possibilities which have since 
been developed and, singularly enongh, foreshadowed them in 
their report. Iwill read the language of the board on this subject: 


Mills and furnaces for converting the crude metal into wrought iron and 
steel haye as yet made much less progress. steel , the de- 
velopment is very small and wholly in the tentative stage: reason is 
quite apparent. e ores and irons derived from them are wholly unsuited 
to the older acid processes, and the only available processes must be basic. 
But there isas yet no well-defined and uniform — in the application of 
the basic principle, nor is there likely to be. 

In the use of the basic methods it is to be anticipated that they will vary 
from 7 to place, and that the steel makers of every new locality will have 
to find their own methods of 2 solve their own problems in- 

has been the expe: of Germany, where the use of 
ulsory and where each establishment works its own 


he board, however, is far from wishing to intimate that there is any- 
g D e this view of the situation in the South. On the con- 
trary, it accepts fully thp general verdict that the basic process has a fut 


ure 
before it in this country; t its main feature has been established, and that 


the outstanding difficulties are such only as are incidental to every new and 

great discovery, requiring time, patience, and experiment to overcome them. 
‘The board then proceeded to use language which shows very 

clearly that had the conditions regarding steel manufacture ex- 

isted in Alabama in 1890 as they do to-day, they would have rec- 

ommended that the 2 gun factory be established in that 

Fand c I read further from their report on this subject (pages 
an 5 


ha vo n 


dependently. This 
Paar 


steel for pons ator 


olly u; 
mak- 


thi remacy prod 
8 by raptor La aten "For the present, howover, the establish: 
in the Gall 
The report of the Gun Factory Board above quoted is Executive 
ent No. 209, Fifty-first second session. It was 
transmitted to Cues by President Harrison, and was signed 
by the members of the board as I read: 
William P. Craighill, colonel Corps of Engineers, U. S. A.— 
Afterwards brigadier-general and chief engineer— 


Henry W. Closson, colonel Fourth Artillery; A. R. Buffington, colonel Ord- 
nance Department; C. E. Dutton, major Ordnance Department, recorder, 

Senator WILLIAM E. CHANDLER, whose attention was called to 
the advantages offered by Alabama for Government iron and steel 
works while he was of the Navy, wrote to Secretary 
Long on August 23, 1897, ing of Alabama as— 

The best location for a Government armor plant. 

Senator CHANDLER also said: 


It seems that pig iron and, I suppose, steel rails can be made cheaper in Ala- 
bama than anywhere else in the world. This whole subject is worthy of in- 
—— iia by the Armor Plant Board, which I am glad has been duly created 

Hon. THomas C. Piatt, United States Senator from New York, 
who is thoroughly familiar with the iron and steel conditions of 
Alabama, wrote to Secretary Long commending the advantages 
Alabama for the establi ent of a Government armor 
plant. In this letter Senator PLATT also said: 


There aresplendid facilities in the South for doing this. all means you 
should send the armor factory board to — RI the Southern iron in Tennes- 
see and Alabama, and particularly at Sheffield and Birmingham, to the end 


tiiit all the faota es to whatermor plateshould cogs, the i of an armor 
factory 


by the Government should cost, may be f 

ARMOR FACTORY COULD BE BUILT IN TWO YEARS. 
Those who oppose establishing an armor-plate factory contend 
that it will take several years to complete the necessary works, 
This is a great error, The board, after considering this question, 
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state that the entire work could be ere ARSS in two years, I 
pr the exact language of the board. It is as follows: 

ange all the contracts satisfactorily, more com 
Pe herein ax submitted may be needed for some of the 


that the work may be vigorously pushed to comple: 
from the time that it is appropriated for by Congress. 


Some of my friends insist that I shall allude to the fact that the 
vast appropriations of the Government for the last thirty-three 

ears, ending next June, amounting to $12,090,166,159.56, have 
fost disbursed almost entirely in the Northern States. I do not 
desire to and will not use any such argument, 

While we all concur thatin a Government like ours the disburse- 
ments of the Government should be distributed as far as possible 
throughout the States, yet I feel that a question of this sort should 
be placed on loftier grounds; and notwithstanding the great ad- 
vantages possessed by Sheffield and Birmingham, I desire to state 


te cations 
but it is believed 
within two years 


that we of the South 8 ask that this important proposa work 
shall be located in that part of the country which Congress in its 


wisdom may select, 
I ft poe the evidence taken by the Armor Factory Board in the 
Birmingham on October 18 and 19, 1897, and in the city 


city o 
of Sheffield October 20. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., October 18 and 19, 1897. 
Questions by the Armor Factory Board: 


1. Q. What are tho railroad facilities? 
A. Southern; 3 and Nashville; Kansas City, Memphis and Bir- 
nae Central 
„ What is the: Soot o hauling heavy freight to Norfolk? 
4. fort hours. 
ry 4 7 285 ao lo you draw your supply of bituminous coal and coke? 
4. QA yrs pete any oil wells in the immediate vicinity? 
A. nearest 80 miles. 
5. Q. Cost of bituminous coal per ton at works? 
A. Ninety cents at mine, plus 25 cents to haul it. 
6. Q. Whence do you draw your iron? 
A. At hand; en um 40, imum 15 miles. 
7. Q. Value of iron atthe works? 
A. Six dollars ig 
lation? 


a a 


e: Ann fall? 

A. Forty-eight inches. 

re . Least monthly rainfall? 
fone. 


r ce 
Vi a of washed coke? 
9 to 10 per cent; sulphur, 0.8 to 1 per cent. 

18. Q: Analysis of coal? 
A. Coko made from run of mines coal: ra ad a i I 
cent. Runof mines coal: Ash, Pe AE EE Came; 
matter, 30 per cent; balance n. 

19. Q: Analysis of the dolomite? 

A. Ave pon teed of 6, —9 ones stock-house delivery: Silicate, 1.75 per 
cent; lime, r cent; manganese, 20 per cent; balance carbonic acid. 
20. Qual y ot the dolomito farther in? 

2 e in this region? 

xtent o manganese in ion 

rs one mined in this State. 

2. Q. How free from sulphur can steel be made here? 

A. Itis now being made Mt about twenty-five to 
Has been made to twenty one-thousandths open-hi process, 
9 Is there any appreciable difference tween the two cokes? 
aus perents. Pauly ——5 coke is stronger aan Sh more zaren 2 

‘orego! questions . — ans we Phillips, emist of the 
Birmingham Rollin 


sulphur, L5 
—.— vola 


one-thousandths. 


subjects: “ o two 5 in the 3 yt ee yon - 

ume 62, 810, 1896; “The manufacture of basic iron in 7 

Mineral rare „volume 5. 106, published by the Scientific Pu 

8 ork. It contradicts entirely the assertions of Mr. Cam: 
subject 


EXAMINATION OF DR. PHILLIPS BY COMMODORE HOWELL. 


Q. Is there any appreciable difference in the coke made in the different 
mines ees here? 


"What would the variation be? 
The variation may be from 1 per cent up to 2 per cent of ash, accord- 
ing ing to 3 70 mine — which it comes. The ash might be in some cases as 
as 14 per cent. 
2 Does it depend on the joan you go into the mine? 
gh 2 very little difference. 
ever been tried for boiler pu: 
1 Re ot recently. Professor Landreth, at Vani crbilt University, obtained 
it 


the best results about ten yearsago. Twoor three winters agothe Montgom- 
ery ae 3 of the Alabama coal. 
TA Wast pee Qoa from this district sen 
ee Mr. Snook.) Yes, sir; a sores deal. About three mines were re repre- 
from 1 a thin were the Prat. men pet pet gr rs 
and Sloss. divided into the Blockw aslo tee two 


Dea wove EES 5 woe ent of 3 
What 2 coal—w) high cen ig ur 
_I have seen sulphur in it up to 2.25. That is about the N 


AS Can you make coke of that coal, and how much sulphur would be in the 
a Sees 


o from un 


ten hur in ono mine, not 3 or washed. 
Q. is the very best coke | ian in this creme in sufficient quan 
sity 3 equal to the use of the overnment: 


gi 


a goog asthe best Connellsville. Ikni 
capitation if I said thatin Pennsylvania, but it isa fact all 
make as coke as anywhere in the world, I think. 

2. Wi ou say the same thing about the iron? 

In what respect, modore? 

Q. That is, if by se process you haye here you make just as good steel as 
you a make anywhere else? 

A. Yes, sir: in the last volume of the Mineral Industry, 8 tho 
Scientific e Company, I have an article on the manuf: re of ic 
iron in this § ng up every point iù its possible manufacture or use, 
5 — zoa wil Aud 30,000 tons analyzed with respect to silicon, sulphur, and 
wis I will take this opportunity of saying for 8 information that it en 
contradicts the assertions of Mr. Campbell in this respect on open- ‘earth 
steel. He has made certain statements that have done us 
sumes that we can never make pig iron with less than 11 per cent 7 
We have made here 130,000 tons of basic iron in every nd of which the 
silicon did not exceed 0.9 tol per cent. Basic pig iron is not made here in 
which the silicon is not as high as one-half of 1 per cent. 

Q. Have you discovered from your practice any methods which we would 


e same. We 


be entirely unaware of,and different from the conditions met b: mnsyl- 
vania, which . — enabled om yon to remove the obstacles which he men- 
tions in regard to making on or steel? 

A. None at all, sir. 


„ST I rex 5 that you claimed that thro zo manipulation of ne blast 


„ is kn 

Pes lime and the substitution of niere ben poem the ordinary 
no uce e ur moro 0 oo 

1 ena of blast furnaces? X 


Yı 
5 8 Mr. Perry.) Do you mix any manganese for use in your blast fur - 


ek: No. at 
Q Where does the manganese come from that is used here? 
There is none used F Within 150 miles from here there isa 
args where iep gets a great deal of his manganese. 


a have entire too muchsu alphur, andare unworthy of 5 

but we to make 900,000 tons out of this same stuff wand 8 a 
great deal of it was sold in theneighborhood of his own wane 4 e use dolo- 
mite to a she extent instead of lime in the manufacture of basiciron. The 
affinity 5 for ins N is greater if lime be presen’ that of 
lime 2 ftself. enables us are avery amount of basic ingredi- 
ents in the charge on account of the siliceous and aluminouscharacter of the 
ore. 


Q. Does that not modify your statement made a little while ago, when I 
ry per IE TON UNI DOS OOS ADAC TO ethods in usein this locality for getting 
8 ur 
A. I 5 e way aay to apply to the process of manipulation. 


. Yes, sir; we gotand do get a better result, and that helps us remove the 
sulphur. I may connection . s would use the 
same flux as we 102 if they could get it as cheap] 

There is a criticismin to your on Tit? 

The criticism is based on practice elsewhere. If had thesame kind 
of ore and dolomite, their me would be ~~ and would relieve us 
of the criticism in regard to the large t of sulphur. The use of dolo- 
mite was introduced here by Mr. R. A. Welping, who was superintendent of 
the furnaces of the Bethlehem Iron Company. He was accustomed to the 


use of it there, and that is why he used it here. Our ores contain iron from 
18 to 20 per cent of and their ores about 4 per cent. 
2 None Seon eliminate some of the 88 in the blast furnace? 
one a 
R- ae you satisfied with the answer given in reference to Mr. Campbell's 
5 cism? 


A. Yes, sir; I bi to it in the Engineering and Mining Journal a year 
ago. Tomy * n in ane 62, page 
Mr. HAAS. Y Phillips if he was satisfied with his remarks on 
the subject to which you referred. Do you refer to a eee answer! 
Commodore HOWELL. No; I only want to gota pn — to 
this criticism which would satisfy us as being 


answer ged in re! use of dolomite. You asked if an 
— had been found — 2 .— that Aided us in getting rid of s to whi 
e replied “No.” He did not mean that, because he did not understand the 


question. 

Dr. PHILLIPS. There is no difference in the principle whatever. The only 
difference is that we use more basic ts because our ores are more 
siliceous, and a proportionate amount because of the difference in the com- 
| Nacht of our ores. The answer should be, ae 57 2 8 is the only dif- 

erence.” 
na of the 5 1t 1 y in the summer of 155 that we attempted to 
o basic material. In the fall of 1895 we found a market for the low- 
silicon and low-sulphtr iron, if we could make that iron. Before we had not 
done so, and the impression was general that we could not do so because our 
iron ore was high in 3 the coke high in sulphur. 

We used a large amount of flux, which gave us a ic bath, which enables 
us to get the very results which the people of the North get with a smaller 
amount. The use of dolomite here was beens about largely in making basio 
pig iron, use the flux was more fusible, and therefore you could run it 
away, — 5 it enabled you to 8 a we charge on your furnace, 
and enabled you ese that to get your silicon down quite ot and this 
book of Mr. I think, was not written until early in 1895. we 
really only started to make —.— Seanse by u ho 1 77 aid moe know any- 
thing abou use Donut p using it our more ua. 
The great trouble in getting a is the sing is not ciently fusible, 
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In order to slag off the silica in the ore, it is necessary to add basic mate- 


rials, such as limestone or dolomite. We use a large amount of basic mate- 

rials use our burdens contain a amount of silica, and we also use 

ae gi to get rid of our sulphur because dolomite gives us a more fusible 
ux. 

Q (r Mr. PERRY.) Is there much dolomite in this section? 

. We have too much dolomite. In building houses here we have to blow 
up the dolomite to get our foundations in. e whole town is built on dolo- 
mite. I estimate that in one quarry near here there is an excess of 20,000,000 
sip There are two dolomite quarries open here, one of which you saw yes- 

ay. 

12 ow do you get rid of sulphur in the open-hearth process of making 
8 ere 

A. There is not much diminution of sulphur in the ayy De process 
here. Bassic iron ore will run from 0.026 to 0.085 in sulphur, and sulphur in 
steel runs about 0.025. This is about the average. 

Q: (By Mr. CHAMBERS.) That is estimated by ferromanganese? 

. No, sir; that is merely used for carbonizing the steel, adding a certain 
amount of carbon to it when it is ready to pour. 

. How free from sulphur can you make the steel? 

. Down at times to 0.020. 

Mr. JAMES G. CALDWELL (president of the Birmingham Rolling Mill Com- 
pany): We will furnish you with a complete analysis of heats, so you will 

ve a complete statement of what we have done, and the Doctor 
as chemist of our company. 

Dr. PHILLIPS. The heat you saw yesterday runs 0.020; 0.00 phosphorus, 
0.40 manganese, and 20 carbon, and t is much better than the most strin- 
gent 1 require. 

.A. B. Barton, If anybody wanted sulphur considerably lower than that 
and would make a special point of having it, I do not think there would be 
any trouble in Betting, the iron. 

8. (By Mr. Perry.) What is the tensible strength and ductility of the 
heat poured yesterday? 

A. In the neighborhood of 60,000 ponpas: Ductilit: 

tion of 27 per cent—about. I would like to state rig! t here that the met 
Nene that the people North use do not differ from the ingredients that go 
into the steel here in the open-hearth process, except in proportion. 

Mr. SHOOK, Jr. en the Carnegie Company was making armor for the 
Russian Government, I was sent up there and I watched the putting in of 
pig iron, and I saw our iron go into the furnace. They mixed them with 
other iron, some of which was scrap. 

Mr. J. D. DWYER. Iam superintendent of the Birmingham Rolling Mill Com- 
pany: where they operate two open-hearth processes. I do not think there 

any difference in the open-hearth steel t we make and that which is 
made in the North. It is practically the same thing. The process is the 
same, the analysis about the same, and the tensile strength about the same. 
and the Birmingham Rolling Mill Company's basic open-hearth steel is equal 
in avory Respect to the best basic steel e anywhere. 

g 1 y Mr. Perry.) How much pig do you use in the charge here? 

. In the ordinary charge, about 40 per cent of scrap and 60 per cent pig. 
We have used half and and all pig and ore, but the best practice, I be- 
lieve, is about 60 per cent pig and 40 per cent scrap. 

Mr. HAAs, There is no sulphur in the ore. The objection of Mr. Campbell 
was 5 8 0 in regard to sulphur in the fuel. 

A. B. BARTON. Basic iron is made from the most sulphurous cokes in 
this district. We could use much better coke, but this is cheaper, and hence 
the iron 2 made from the very worst coke we have, so far as sulphur is 
concerned. 

195 n aron; of which it is capable of making as good steel as is made any- 
where e 

A. (By Colonel SHOOK.) It might be said that if we claim superiority for 
our basic iron it is on the ground that the sulphur is lower than anywhere 
else in the United States. Wecanalways reduce the silicon, and our sulphur 
is relatively lower than in any other basic iron that is used. 


SHEFFIELD, ALA., October 20, 1897. 
The followin 3 by the Armor Factory Board, were 
answered 15 r. James C. Foster, chemist, Sheffield Coal and Iron Compar: 
1. Q. (By the chairman, Commodore HOWELL, United States Navy.) 
coal is used here? 
A. Gambell coal, from the Jasper (Ala.) mines. 


zQ, Analysis of the coal? 
A. It cent ash; ea carbon, 56; volatile matter, 


sign it 


would show an elon- 


' would show about 9 per 

25; sulphur, about forty-four one-hundred 
3. & Is your coke washed-coal coke? 

A. Yes, sir. 

4. 

A. 


. Analysis of the coke? 
xr coke: Ash, 12.50; volatile matter and moisture combined, about 
Sper cent; 84.50 carbon; sulphur, about fifty-six one-hundredths. Horse Creek 
coke: Ash, 16; volatile matter and moisture, about 3 per cent; carbon, 81; 
sulphur about same, fifty-six one-hundredths. 
Producer made from the coal? 

A. ke none. Use no gas for fuel. 

6. 3 of limestone? 

A. not use dolomite. Use pure carbonated limestone. Analysis: Silica 
residue, five one-hundredths of 1 per cent; iron and aluminium, about 1 por 
cent; car lime, about 96 per cent; car ted magnesia, about 1.50. 
3 supply of iron, coal, and limestone in the vicinity is practically inex- 

e. . 


7. 3 Analysis oE oper haara steel made in this vicinity? 

A. Have never eany. No steel made from iron here. Major Ratcliff 
and Colonel Shook, of the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company, had steel made 
from our pig. Either can 1 80 you the desired information. 

8. 9 of railr ? 

A. „Louisville and Nashville from north; from south, North Ala- 
bama; Memphis and Charleston, east and west. 

9. Q. Time of 3 7 heavy freight from here to Norfolk? 
A. About forty-eight to sixty hours, regular time. 
10. Q. Are there any oil wells in the immediate vicinity? 

A. None that are successfully operated. 

11. Q. Where are the nearest successfully operated oil wells? 

A. ere are some in Tennessee, and in the adjoining epee. ped oil has been 
discovered, and the land has been bought in by the Standard Oil Company. 
But the successfully operated oil wells nearest here are probably in Ohio 
and N PMs 

12. Q. t is the value of pig iron at the works? 

A. The best, about $7.75 per ton cash. We have a differential of 25 cents 
from the railroad, which makes the Pp, e price $7.50, but $7.50 at Sheffield 
is the proper answer because of this erential. That is the price at this 


13. Q. What is the population? 

A. Apon 3,500. ua f mite in Tes 5 vii , has 7,000; it is 2 miles 
. Tuscum a population 8,000; 

14. Q. Quality of water? si 


A. Hard or soft. Excellent for boiler 
water used. Splendid water for dri 1 purposes or any kind of use. 
5 (By Mr. PERRY, United States Navy.) Mr. Campbell says you have high 
phosphorous ores and w. sulphurous coals here. ve you seen that? 

A. He is evidently very much mistaken. Our ores here are very low in 
silicon. No trouble to get silicon 1 per cent, which is the requirement for 
basic iron. In sulphur my analyses have been checked by chemists of con- 
cerns to whom we have made sales and whom [never met. Very seldom 
have the analyses run as high as five one-hundredths of 1 percent. A fair 
average will not exceed one one-hundredth of 1 per cent. Our iron is the 
best material for making open-hearth steel. We have had no tests made 
. but as far as theory goes there is no reason why we should 
not make the 1 A best basic iron here, so far as the analysis of the ores go. 

15. Q. Class of labor? 

A. r colored labor is excellent. It is confined to the heavy work. The 
skilled labor is performed by the whites. If we establish a steel plant, [have 
no doubt we could get all the skilled labor we wanted. We have plenty of 
applications from ponla in taney) e and elsewhere in the East and West 
who would be glad to come here if they could get employment. We have no 
strikes or any trouble of that kind. 

Q. (By Captain McCormick, United States Navy.) In your more skilled 
labor do you draw from the 8 here? 

A, (ey Mr. J. V. ALLEN.) We catch some of it about here and some of it 
we get froma distance. But I would say we get it mostly about here. 

Ket By Captain McCormick.) Do you find boys from the farmer popula- 
tion, white boys, ready to go into the works to learn? P 

A. Yes; we find some. 

Q. (By Captain McCormick.) Is ita rule that they are seeking employ- 
ment that way? 

It is not, because of the fact that the works are not quite extensive 
enough; but we have a number of applications, and we employ some of them. 

Q: (By Captain MCCORMICK.) Are these young men of ordinary school 
education or from a lower strata? 

A. Mostly from a lower strata. 

Q. (By Captain McCormick.) Does your uaintance generally with 
machine shops about here lead you to believe that the white youth in the 
country are anxious to go into the shops? 

A. Yes, sir; there are quite extensive works 40 miles from here—Corinth, 
Miss.—working some three or four hundred men, and labor is obtained right 
around that section, all white labor, mostly. It is the same way at Decatur, 
SO (By Captain: Moons ) Are th ho have passed through 

5 n McCormick.) Are the young men who have throug’ 
the public schools willing to commence from the bottom? 

A. Yes, sir; commen g at 35 cents a day. They do not want to do the 
work, the heavy work that is confined to the negro, but to work in the ma- 
chine shi where they can become skilled laborers. There are plenty of 
young fellows who are applying for work in the machine shops for the op- 
portunity to learn and work up. 

2 (Py, onary MCCORMICK.) What is the labor used in the mines? 

. Both white and colored. 
7 (By Captain McCormick.) Is there any convict labor employed in the 
es 


n 
A. None at all, sir, 
Q. 8 McCormick.) Do you know of any iron from this district 
havin en made into as g steel as can be produced elsewhere by the 


open-hearth process! 
A. (By Colonel WILLS.) Steel was made from iron gonuing from here, and 
was thoroughly tested. e have a record of the analysis at Chattanooga or 
Nashville, and I will forward it to you. It was very satisfactory. We have 
a peculiar condition of affairs here with the brown hematite ores. We do 
claim that we can make, and do make, more iron than Birmingham in the 
same size furnace, because of the brown hematite ores being more easily 
melted and running much higher in metallic iron. Hence it is, as I stated in 
my report, we use about 1 to 2,000 pounds of coke to the ton of iron, where 
ham, with the red ore, uses from 2,800 to 3,800 pounds to the tor of 
iron. It will be readily perceived from this that we can get very much more 
material in the same furnace than can be done in the Birmingham fur- 
naces; In other words, I am satisfied that in the same sized furnaces using 
brown hematite ore we can make 25 per cent more iron daily than can be 
done in using the red hematite ore. 
52 (By Captain McCormick.) What is the rate to Norfolk? 
$ Colonel PIGRAM.) $2.20. Mobile is our nearest point. We 9 15 by 
river to New Orleans. Barges can not more than or 00% tons. Itis 
too expensive shipping this way until the river can be improved. 
i Mr. GAINES.) I was informed by some one at mingham yester- 
a 4 — the Sheffield Company bought some of the material used from the 


rict. 

A. (By Colonel W1LLs.) The first time I ever heard of such a thing. It 
strikes me with surprise. Wecan get along without them; we don’t want 
ee beg that they have; we have got limestone, coke, and ore far superior 
to theirs. The statement is false in every sense of the word; we want noth- 
ing from them but their good friendship. We do sell and have sold a great 
deal of iron to Birmingham, and have orders on our books now from Birming- 
ham, because she has got to have this brown hematite for her mixtures. 

Commodore HowELL. Well, gentlemen, we have asked all the questions 
we or and we thank you for the very full manner in which you have an- 
swer em. 


Sheffield Coal, Iron, and Steel Company, 5 department, daily pig iron 
report. 


z urposes. Less scale than almost 


SHEFFIELD, ALA., October 15, 1897. 


Brought forward 
Made furnace: 


No. 2.... 
NO. B.... 


Analysis of ore, MeLanahan: Iron; 52.54; insol., 8. 
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Report OF A. W. WILLS, PRESIDENT SHEFFIELD COAL, IRON, AND STEEL Mr. Daniel King, former furnace superintendent of the Florence Cotton 
COMPANY, OF SHEFFIELD, ALA., AND OTHERS, TO ARMOR PLATE BOARD, | and Iron Company,a man who has had long experience in brown ore mining, 
USITED STATES NAVY. has made numerous examinations of the ores in Lawrence 9 parton: 

SHEFFIELD, ALA., October 20, 1897. larly of the West Point Iron Company bank and ourown. Mr. King esti- 

To the members of the Armor Plate Board mated the quantity of available ore in the West Point bank, before the bank 

g was operated or opened at all, at 200,000 tons. Already between three and 
GENTLEMEN: I do not presume you gentlemen visit Sheffield to listen to | four hundred thousand tons have been taken from this property, and I can 
long speeches, but that you are here to observe for yourselves the advan: see no indications that the West Point bank is soon to become exhausted. 
thaj Sheffield may possess, in the event the Congress of the United States de- estimated the quantity in the Wright bank at 2,000,000 tons. Up 
cidés to erect an armor-plate plant; and it becomes us only to exhibit such we had shipped. from the Wright bank almost exactly 200,000 tons, 
savanta >a v my believe we have, and to answer the several questions Fro J aly 2 until November 4 we have shipped about 50,000 gors; and Mr. 
you may. propound. , who jus us, an made an examination of the work done 
We claim for Sheffield that we are surrounded with all the necoumry 1 — July and November, states that the quantity taken out during that 
material that is essential for the man of iron and steel in unlimi period has been much in excess of his estimate on the acreage. 
uantities. We have the iron ore, analyzing from 50 to 54 per cent in metal- He estimates 17,000 tons per acre. We have taken out very much more 
c iron, lying within a few miles both north and south of Sheffield. This ore | acre since July, and in many places have not reached the 88 From duis 
is known as the brown hematite, and, because of its 5 aegre in metallic | estimate and the present appearance of the bank, I am inclined t^ the opin- 
iron, and consequent low percentage in insolubles, req ut 1,900 to 2.000 | ion that Mr. King is as far short in his report of 2.000.000 tons in the Wright 
porns of coke to the ton of iron, while the red ores require from 2.80) to | bank as he was in his report of 200,000 tons in the West Point bank. Certain 
| again This ore is delivered at our furnace at per ton of 2,240 | it is that as our work rogresses, and we develop the 

poun opinion of the possibilities of the bank is constantly gr t 

We procure our coke principally from the ovens at Jasper, Alaa strong, | T would state also that the Tucker bank, which we stopped operating four 

solid coke of fine structure, and running (the coal being washed) about 10 years ago, is not by any means exhausted. We took from that property, in 

12 per cent in ash, at a cost, delivered at the furnace, of $2.25 per ton of 2,000 | pound numbers, 300,000 tons. Mr. King is now preparin an estimate on the 

pounds. uantity remaining. This he is doing by means of test holes, sunk about 100 
A most excellent and abundant supply of limestone is in the near vicinity, | feet apart over the property. This work is not completed, and Mr. 

and supplied to us at the furnace at a cost of 50 cents per ton, or 28 cents to | thinks that his veportwitt show that fully half the ore originally in that 

the ton of iron. I presume there is no superior limestone to be found any- | remains untouched. 

where in the United States. You will remember the Tucker ore ran only about 46 per cent metallic iron 
Our labor averages about 80 cents to the ton of iron, and, with the one | at the time we operated the bank, but I by a ‘erent method of min- 

furnace in blast, we are making iron at a cost of about $5.70 per ton. ing this bank could be made to yield better results. I would not attempt 
The Sheffield brown-ore irons have been used in the manufacture of steel, to use steam shovels on the Tucker bank, on account of the conglomer- 

and the iron has proven itself most excellent for that purpose. ate masses of sand rock which the steam shovels can not avoid handling, and 
RAILROAD AND SHIPPING FACILITIES. co! 1 can noe he Kove: a getting into the opa; 5 5 Tucker will be 
Under this head we claim superior advantages to any other point in the A bank to wor 2 rams when occasion demands, 

1.1000 E | Neg ann cag stag We atenes A ays mn 

markets of the West, North, East, and South, use of the great an ties. I know personally of at least three other good properties which in time 


‘Tennessee River. 

We have centering here three prominent railroads—the Louisville and | Will be available and very productive. 
Nashville, the Memphis and Charleston, and the Northern Alabama—all Yours, truly, e 
competitive, and all reac! any point of destination desired; and in addi- ron Ure Contractor, 
tion we have the Tennessee River. Because alone of this river Sheffield has Maj. A. W. WILLS, 
a difterential by rail over Birmingham of 45 cents per ton to St. Louis, East President Sheffield Coal, Iron, and Steel Company, Sheffield, Ala. 


St. Louis, and all the Western territory, and 25 cents per ton to all middle 
Western points; and when we ship by river we have a contract that insures — 
a saving of from 75 cents to $1 per ton on every ton of iron so transported 
over the all-rail rate, even considering the differential referred to above Report or J. C. Foster, CHEMIST. 
e a OAE aT BAPAN Whi Laake tall palate morte, seat, bal weeks aol SHEFFIELD, ALA., October 30, 1897. 
no n „W north, east, and west; an 

we can ship iron via the river and the e Central direct to Chicago and = 8 with the request of the city council of poate, 2 beg to 
middle West and Western points within a few hours of the time it requires | Submit the following statement re; the materials furnis' ts 
by all rail from Sheffield to the points named. furnaces for the manufacture of pig iron, and the adaptability of same to the 

Another great advantage the Tennessee River gives Sheffield is the fact | Production of basic open-hearth steel. 
that, unlike Birmingham, Atlanta, Chattanooga, Knoxville, and all other ORES. 

ints in the South, the railroads can not pool their rates. They can do so in all 

e points named, but here in Sheffield the Tennessee River says, in unmistak- Outside of the literature that flooded the country a few years ago in the 
able language, Hands off!” Hence, gentlemen, we Lave the three roads | interest of boom towns little has ever been said ing the vast iron-ore 
heretofore named, all 5 in every sense of the word, and all clamor- | beds of north Ala and the adjacent section of Tennessee. It is a part 
ing for our tonnage, and the road that transports the cheapest gets the car- | of that p Mc, 7 from Canada to Alabama, so noted for its rich, 

mestone 


0. fertile t iron-ore belt, its pure waters, its bra 
is true that at present our Tennessee River is not navigable the entire | climate, and its varied and pictu It includes the Cumberlan 
ear, but it will be fh the short period of two years, as there remains but one Valley in naa baan: bie Valle: 
ock and the canal at Colbert Shoals to be constructed; the Tennessee. Here the aixtes 


work is now repay goin er A 
tions to complete the en time stated, which 
Tennessee River navigable from Knoxville, Tenn., to its mouth, a distance of 


miles; but even now the Tennessee River is navigable more months in 
the year than the Ohio and Hudson rivers, and when the Tennessee is made 


navigable, as above stated, we will be able to load the with 1,500 to 2,000 

tons of iron instead of five or six hundred tons as now, thestage of water $ 

sufficient to pass over the shi ipp e Creek region of Virginia, and which has had sucha 
I have given you above the cost of famous reputation in the past for its particular excellence in charcoal iron. 

in blast making a daily output of 250 tons. It is always worked in open cuts, generally lies in a loamy, friable clay, but at 


nace, and adding modern improvements, and will have her in blast January | times horses of a heavy, unctuous clay (locally known as white hoss ™) pro- 
1, next, with capacity of 300 trude 2 through it. 

the cost at least 25 cents per ton, as ditional labor will be entirely un- This is difficult to separate and an meny to good furnace working. .We 
skilled. We ex to have our third furnace in blast within the next year, | can not call many of these de ts veins, although the ore is usually found 
when the cost of making iron will be still further reduced, as our plant of along certain definite lines. ey are more strictly lenticular masses, some- 
three furnaces are side by side, and the general superintendent and the | times overlying or sometimes alone, and always found to be inclosed in clay. 
skilled workmen can do the work of three Firnas as well as one with the | The ore of Lawrence County, Tenn., is 100 feet or more above the limestone, 
nec additional force of laborers. and isin the Subcarboniferous age. It is found in a loose, sandy mater: 

It would not be amiss for me to say here that at least 90 per cent of our | from which it is easily separated. The territory included within a radius 
product is foundry and soft iron. Gray forge, mottled, and white iron is | 30 miles has, up to this time, supplied the seven furnaces in this immediate 
seldom dealt in in our Sheffield furnaces. In addition to our plant of fur- | vicinity, besides materially ai: others outside. 
naces, we have in Sheffield the Colbert furnace and the Lady Ensley, the Every indication points to its ability to continue 5 and many 
latter not in blast; and in Florence, on the opposite side of the river, we have | others for an indefinite time to come. It is undoubtedly the richest and most 
two furnaces, one of very superior build. extensive deposit of brown ore in the United States. There are large fields 

I beg also to add, 1 to a still further supply of iron ore, if necessary, | known to contain rich and extensive deposits, both north and south of us, 
that a railroad known as the "Florence Northern” is partially ‘built, leading | which have not yet been touched by railroads—north, along the line (already 
into Wayne County, Tenn., where thousands of acres of merchantable brown ed, but not railed) of the Florence Northern; south, in a district east of 
ore lie buried, sufficient, so it is estimated, to last all of the furnaces in this | the North Alabama Railroad. 
district for centuries to come. Those districts now in tion are Lawrence County, Tenn., and Frank- 

Gentlemen, I feel it incumbent u me, as the president of one of the iron | lin County, Ala. In the la the nearest point of mineral importance is 
companies in Sheffield, to refer only to the cost of making iron in Sheffield | Littleville. From here to what is known as the Nelson d t, a distance of 
and the advan of tr tation. Others will follow, stating other ad- | 20 miles, is a continuous field, dotted with rich and extensive deposits of ore, 
vantages and referring to other products which abound in this locality. all of which is easily accessible to the North Alabama . The only 

In conclusion, however, I will briefly say that the location of Sheffield is | two sections of this field worked for any length of time are the properties 
possibly one of the healthiest to be found anywhere in the country, with | of the Linwood Mi Company, at tleville, and the Lady Ensley Com- 
ample schools for educational purposes and churches for religious worshi pany, at Russellville. e former, though bien i mined considerable ore, 

0 


Our buildings are all first class, and our large natural park located on the m the extreme north point of the formation, and has proved to be too thin 
river bank is, you must admit, a thing of beauty. for successful ration. 
fully submitted. nsley property, however, 40 acres covered (about one-third 


A. W. WILLS, In Law- 
President Sheffield Coal, Iron, and Steel Company. 


on 20 acres, 
x’ b be 155 va roperties being the only ones 
REPORT OF J. CRAIG y wor! an any exten e only ones working now, cover a 
(TENN: MINES, NOW BEING OPERATED ( OnT | lotal acreage of lesa than 100, and have furnished 1,900 W0 tons of ore, with an 
x a n of at leas mu ore i 
PINKNEY, LAWRENCE COUNTY, TENN., November 8, 1897. P, should give an idea of the extent of the ore, when it is remembered 
My Dear SIR: I have your favor of November 1, containing an extract of | that there is a great number of such deposits scattered over a field covering 


0 
Mr. Foster's report on the ore situation in Lawrence County, and asking a | several thousand acres. 
similar report from me. The quality of the ore is the strongest claim we can make for the district. 
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— — 

This is best explained by a table of analyses, the ores being ht and paid Colbert No. 2 ndry. 

for entirely on that I give the very latest average Bic 5 ee Per cent. 
CCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCTTTCTCTTTTTTVTTVCCCTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTT n a — — . 2.10 
Phosphorus. 


Sheffield average, Colbert average, week 
month of September.] ending October 9. 


Tabulating what we claim to be the natural advan of the Sheffield 
district over other points for rect production of iron ble for the manu- 


Aio low malting pone of our ores Sonne with the low al 

x ow of our com ow siliceo 

The low sulphn 5 nd ther with the X 

phur con our cokes a: r man- 

z ganese aud lesser acid nature of our furnace, . Apr A a remarkably low 

The above, representing samples of from 1,000 to 10,000 tons, should be a | sulphur iron. 

safe criterion by which to judge the value of the ore. The only deleterious 4. The 2 easily workable quality and 2 of our fluxing stone. 

element to be contended with hosphorus, and this is not high enough to 5. Our ability to make 2,208 N of iron with 2,000 pounds of coke, while 

be a serious obstacle, ally for the production of basiciron. The low | the average elsewhere in the th is 3,200 pounds of coke to 2,268 pounds of 

silicia residue, combined with the low mel point of the ores, makes it an | iron. 

easy matter to ip mee a low silicon iron; in fact, we find it dificult to make ye The universally admitted superior quality of the irons made from the 


iron high enone: for — 2 eee wn ore. 

The ore is all bought on the basis cents per ton for 50 per cent ore, 2} 7. Our ability to make iron as cheap as any other place in the world. 
cents on or off for each unit above or below 50 8 cent. It is found almost uni- 8. The ted quantity of our materials. 
versally on elevated points, and worked entirely in m cuts, mostly with Respectfully submitted. 
the steam shovel. The richness of the material and the white horse“ en- J. C. FOSTER, Chemist. 
countered are the uncertainties with which to be contended. The ore of the — 


kets is usually in separate masses, bowlders, nodules, and yels, scat- 
red through a reddish colored, loamy matrix, though the ore fr ama pock- REPORT OF JUDGE THOMAS R. ROULHAC TO ARMOR PLATE BOARD. 


ets is almost solid. SHEFFIELD, ALA., October 50, 

In places a white ch material, or conglomerate, overlies the ore; but : ae 1897. 
itis cenerally very free —— this, and usually has alight stripping. Tho | To the Armor Plate Board of the United States. 
mines in Lawrence County are along Shoal Creek, which 2 — a GENTLEMEN: In 5 with the expressed desire of the commercial 
supply of water at all times of the year. In Franklin County the field is | associations and muni authorities of this place, who are deeply con- 
d ed by Cedar Creek and smaller streams. In general the 5 of | cerned in the movement looking to the erection by the General Government 
the Territory is very convenient for washing, to which process ore is | of an armor-plate plant, and are hopeful thata fair presentation of the advan- 
almost universally subjected. tages possessed př Sheffield may lead to its selection for a work of that 
FLUXING. 8 1 „ to offer in this to mo 255 wange — 

ions, now g conducted, may great!. uence the ultimate resul 

Within a cg Rast the 8 arog the river bluff, arə large deposits | the proposition, such conaidewatione as — contribute to show that, in the 
of a very pure limestone, is ‘is serach ocalities Woni pe considered — 5 event it is deemed advisable for the Government to establish anywhere an 
56 1 entire poaa ow py P arona ceed. Wi — enterprise of that character, this point has peculiar adaptation for it. 

a ri 155 white, ooltic 1 o Pures N nite S eg To others has been intrusted the collation of information on matters of 
nearest to a pure carbona stone e United Sta materia), labor, and supply—their suitability, and sufficiency for the 


intermixed with seams of an inferior The stone runs so regular that eu? aaa posi lace 

an analysis is seldom made. It costs Deena per ton laid down in the furnace Front puoi Bn 8 omame nir tly to the tion of the p 

—.— N tne r of this stone have a dimension quarry and the Sheffield is situated in Colbert County. which is in the extreme northwest- 
ges e o How ern portion of the Stateof Alabama, contiguous to the State of Mississippi, 

i FUEL. and about 17 miles south of the boundary of the State of Tennessee, he 

Coke is the fuel universally used and is apparently the item in our indus- | location of the city is nearly midway between the Gulf of Mexico and the 

try which would Perms of the widest range of improvement. Our supply Ohio River, the latter waterway in turn forming the halfway line between 

now comes from Vir; Kentucky, Tennessee, and Ala the greater 

part, however, from the latter State, about 90 miles south of us, on the North | see River, in the most fertile portion of the valley of that stream. 

Alabama Railroad. This would seem our natural base of sopa and is fast It has a population of 4,000 or more, a number of important and productive 

coming so to be. The two principal brands of this section are styled Jasper | business enterprise: po 

and Horse Creek, the former shi about 12 per cent ash, and the latter | of streets. waterways, 8 and their incidents of munici: 

16 per cent, and both showing about 0.50 to 0.56 in sulphur. This low sulphur . public an fei 


content is the great argument in favor of our advantage in the production y conn with the other of country by 
of iron low in sulphur so svitable for the manufacture of steel. Pp three lines of railway, the Louisville and Nashville, from the north; the 
Southern, here east and 28 to Chattanooga and Memphis, and 

PIG IRON. the Northern Alabama way, which this place goes south to the mid- 


advancements in the Sou es the steel situation at the ppi River, a 
im . and has had the — ae naung investors and manu- 13 1 0 F er stream in the United States. 

m oot o. e 

hearth process be to assume importance about 1885. In 1894 one-fourth of | the Ohio at Paducah, . ee nearly 300 miles; from the upper end of the 
the steel produced in this 8 by that method. In 1895 there were | shoals mentioned it is miles to Knoxville, Tenn., and to the t above 
built, or in course of construction, thirty-seven basic and ten acid open-hearth | Loudon in that State where navigation is no on, practicable is nearly 200 
furnaces. The Bessemer steel, though most geaerely strong, homogeneous, | miles more; so that from its beginning, formed by the confluence the 
durable, and suitable to most demands, still did not give en satisfaction, | Holston and Clinch rivers, more than a thousand miles of passage for the 
Occasionally it was 3 to lack strength and soundness, and led careful | transportation of 3 of 72 class, in the cheapest, safest, and most 


The present im: ed a) ce of trad ther with thee ntal | dle of the State, while other projected lines have this as an objective point. 
p a e, toge xperime =} 1 


open-hearth p and soon created a demand for that materia ble of sustaining ten times that number. 
ong its many uses are boiler and armor plates, all kinds of sheets, man g from the Blue Ridge, the Tennessee River and its valley are 
tools, springs, and all manner of mild for many purposes. The ra; id ed on either side by ranges of mountains to its mouth; and on these 
owth and development of the basic over the acid process is primarily due | mountains and in the valley below dwells a race of people vigorous in mind 
the superior quality of its product. and body, sturdy, self-reliant, and patriotic, more ly lo-Saxon in 
In the acid process, first 1 — used, the requirements of the materials for | type than any other in the Republic, eager to enter the avenues of busi- 
Bessemer and hearth were not over 0.05 in sulphur and 0.10 in phos- | ness activity, alive to the progress of events, and capable of devel- 
phorus, neither of these being reduced during conversion, Car 8 , | oped and r into the most intelligent, useful, and faithful citizens of 

and manganese are reduced to a greater or less degree, and it is the propor- ] our common’ th of States. 


tionate extent to which these remain in the metal that tes the grade Within these mountains are contained metallic ores in ter abundance 
and quality of the steel. The fact that the phosphorus and sulphur can not | than elsewhere in the world of equal dimensions; on and in them stone for 
be contained beyond a very low Bb saphena that they are not reduced | smelting the ores and for structural use and ornament is found in prodigal 
in the o; acid process confines us to the use of material not aggregat- profusion; from the mountains’ tops to the water's edge all the hard 

ing more than that amount. This makes it impossible for many icts to 


centage of these obnoxious elements. of health and comfort. 
The basic process, different from the acid only in the character of furnace The improvement of the Tennessee River attracted the attention of the 
as largely overcome this culty. Itis a well-known | statesmen of this country very early in the t century. It was the out- 
0 th 


tion of eee pi is one of a preferential relation. A | let for so large and important a section of the country that material public 

e tendency of p! horus to enter it. As the | interests suggested the effort to bring it into a continuous Dassageway for 

sum of the silica 5 acid increases, wer of the slag to ab- | navigation between the two divisions into which the extended s. 

hes, the requirements for basic iron D usually | separated it. Restrained by limited means, and without full appreciation it 

not over 1 per cent silicon, 1 yer cent genre sobs ogy 8 per cent sulphur. may be of the marvelously es a growth ape which this country was to 

Furnace practice having ovelopod the fact that low-silicon iron is made | enter, it wassuffered to remain in therealm of discussion rather than of effort. 

e iron higher in silicon, also that the sul The Secretary of War, in 1824(Mr. Calhoun), reported it as a matter of na- 

phur has a lesser ten to enter the at the lower heat, makes it | tional interest, equal in importance with the rovement of the Misnissippt 

low in silicon that does | and the Ohio rivers and Great Lakes. No however, of a practi- 

not have a high content of sulphur. We are enabled to overcome this most | cal nature was done in the direction of connecting the two portions until 

easily with our low-sulphur cokes, low-siliceous and low-melting ores. The | 1828, when by the aid of appropriations from the State of Alabama, surveys 
A | were made, feasibility of the plan ascertained, 


5 and the ore 
completed. In 1881 work was begun on the canal around Muscle 
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After 5 — 8 it ene tes transferred 7 4 haan Stato lo Mie Ganaa Govern, 
mirean ones control as poea DRE 5 
n wor! "sa work of great magnitud many evidences ring 
inits Neri in dans medu way, 
55 and other Some ae — gi and 8 | am 


— Whole work has ee 


1 The cost oe K 
vided between Alabama (a ih bbe 000) gril the Governmen — — TALIS). 


another but ——— . to 
eans to that w. successful at Muscle Shoals, the com- 
of which it is estimated wil rq uire nearly $2, When a similar 
result is opto by aos will have ae pted river navi- 

on year 

While our may reasonabl ex from invasion and for- 
eign w: peop Bo 3 8 for naught as 
time unrolis the scrollof events. Naval forces vequipped wi all that modern 
science has discovered and modern experience has ap must th isn im- 


rtant, ers . —.— 5 rmination. 
N this coun should be ced to 


acture an 
material in nay: pea situated on na ble water, so that 
the plates might be je readily conveyed to the shipyards for use whenever and 
wherever required. 
Surely the existence of such a means of transpo: 
which could not 8 


psy 


Government prope: ce would beassured. 
3 1 ta Darti 
an im n 
Soon after the rainy it enabled our frontiersm: 


to the new-formed an the ee West — all the 

western territory from its in turn, 1 7 England, and France 
leading thence ta 1755 1 in co. uence, to the acqui- 
sition 1 and the Pacific Slope. In 8 1 between the 
States i att ag ri of South for oe goon 


foreign ad- 
versaries, 

When it is remembered that this river offers the onl 
rear to the very heart of the States of the Union which 
board by navigation to the foot of the Blue Ridge, the 
it securely in case of foreign invasion is manifest. 

In such an exigency, some point on the banks of thisriver must be selected 


for o attack 
With es me means and opportunities of defense, any foreign Tono whether on 
land or by river fieets, would encounter here an insurmountable obstacle 
pi ce — mas — — 55 of he wars ee ye —— ne 
n the nayies © con na wo are 
obse oe ä 


entrance from the 
o our Atlantic sea- 
ity of guarding 


wa by being prepared to resist ist “iP it hopes to this, why should it 
r 0 Ww. u 
not own 22 . — pe its own docks and ards and factories with whic’ 


to furnish rare armament and armor of its 
row and o 8 are cogent dictates for 

methods of self-sustenance in times of need. 
causes therefor, it has so —.— ned got the South has received but a small 
2 of the works esta and supported by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

A Toyor for fair Ee parezi extends the assurance that, if the works which your 
board is charged wi msidering are undertaken by the Government, some 
place in the South will be the site for them. In thate event many causes con- 
spire to make Sheffield the most eligible of all claimants. On all sides of it 
are the best ores for the plates of . — for the 9 of which 
such a plant would be d ed. From these ores the steel can be made 
cheaper than elsewhere. The interests of the Government, under all circum- 
stances, can be rendered absolutely safe. It has means of transportation 
with which no other interior place in the South can compete. Every advan- 
tage which other points can offer is here at hand, while she DA many 
that none other can possess. 

Besides those 2 cited, the 8 volume of water over mately 


Shoals now running to can be made a an a) 
small expenditure, water power the 9 of 50,000 horsepowe: 5 
le „for the 3 of 


8 * 8 at a dozen places in its 
electricity to all the purposes of which it is capable. 

A plant for the manufacture of armor pias would be an object lesson to 
the people of an Spicer ion, and who will be quick to . — in their 
3 and progress. l the benefits which such a 
their midst should legitimately bestow. 

Respectfully submitted. 


evelopment in 


THOMAS R. ROULHAC. 


REPORT OF » How. J. C. LESTER ON THE ADVANTAGES OF SHEFFIELD, ALA., 
FOR 


To the Armor Plate Board. 


ATING ARMOR-PLATE PLANT AND OTHER INDUSTRIES. 
SHEFFIELD, ALA., October 30, 1897. 


1 e claims of on erg = for the location 
I will state, in the first place, that it does not 
2 what it claims wo 


1 In p: — 
of the great armor- 
come amiss to ite: 3 


interior of the country, and consequently freer all encroach- 
ments of an enemy, aid 2 — surrounded 150 such a bountiful rey pies of splen- 
did me and such abundant 


ore 
fluxing materiel. VVV 


— to — whether they are correct, and we challenge an examina- 
RTS A ADET En OTO TAATA rb Nt ny teensy oa 


somewhat For some years it is navigable for a greater, 
nd others for a less, period of time; 3 aren with the conditions as they at 
xist, the river has proven to have a great practi: 
prosen our . —— here who have been in the 
manuf: lines, 


miles eas here, on 
from Sighted to Memphis; 1 7 — recently a 
ton that cotton can be ha 

r bale on that account; 

wo Toia at Sra but there is that much still. 

illustration. one directly in point, is the fact that the manu- 

iron at this place have now a rate of 45 cents per ton in their 

Dotat to which they ship their 3 over all 

3 not 1 on tho 


varies would iape melt 


the time th 
hose obstructions to navigation in erik below thispoint 
» Ss would insure 5 for hea 


* ph 


ocation, and 5 W. 
og! joo danger of the 8 being removed. 


where. 
Located upon an elevated posi ion oF To the beautiful and majestic Ten- 
nessee River, with an eon yor po fertile and open country around i 
it is as free from — or malarial influences as any position that co’ 
found; an digi to those who have lived here for years it has been an 
The 5 itis s lovely and seg me indeed, 7255 eyes of the lov- 
ers of nature have a parm ual feast here. Its attractions in that line are all 


that could be 
Besides, Shamela has ample ground, splendid sites. and the plant could 
have as fine shi: ee . Nature has 5 
— of her gifts locality, and it seems to have eminently fitted it Ter it for 
e location of plants, of extensive dimensions. 
Respectfully submitted. 
J. C. LESTER. 


Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES R. CAMPBELL, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 11, 1898, 


On the bill Se a 4751) 8 appropriations for the legislative, executive, 
and judi ee, of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1899, — tee for other purposes. 


Mr. CAMPBELL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am satisfied that if the question of repealing 
the civil-service law should be submitted to a popular vote there 
would be an overwhelming majority in favor of the proposition. 
In my district public sentiment, without regard to politics, is prac- 
tically unanimous in opposition to the law. The so called merit 
system was foisted upon the people and the country by false pre- 
tenses. Under the spoils system as it was practiced between 187 
and 1880 it is undou y true that many abuses crept into the 
public service. The most flagrant of these abuses was the prac- 
tice of levying and collecting cam assessments from the 
Government employees, notonly in the Departments here in Wash- 
ington, but in every post-office and internal-revenue office in the 
United States. By this m of assessments the Republican 
party was enabled to raise an enormous cam 5 fund whenever 
the exigencies of the occasion required it. ublican man- 

s collected millions of dollars from the Peder employees in 

, and with the corru prion fund thus created they purchased 

ibe elections in New Yor Indiana, and other States, and thereby 
elected their candidate for President. 

It was natural that the people should revolt against such meth- 
ods. The so-called reformers took advantage of the sentiment 
3 the assessment of Government 5 for political pur- 

wes ocure the passage of the 55 W. The people 
se ed as to the objects of that law. 3 thought it was a 
statute designed to protect the servants of the Government from 
3 55 They did not imagine for one instant that 

t was a cunningly devised scheme so to hi about the avenues 
to public office as to make it impossible for average citizen to 
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get his name on Uncle Sam's pay roll. If it had been clearly un- 
erstood at the time that civil-service reform meant that an aca- 
demie test should be applied to every applicant for a position in 
the Federal service without regard to its duties, I am confident 
that very few members of Congress whosupported this bill would 
have been reelected. 

It has taken the people a long time to find out just what civil- 
service reform means, and now that they are thoroughly informed 
on the subject, they are overwhelmingly in favor of going back to 
the old method of di ing of the patronage. It is better that the 
offices should be treated as spoils and distributed as rewards of 
partisanship than that they should be put beyond the reach of the 
plain people and the patriotic people of this country. Iam willin; 
to aad that the spoils system is liable to abuses, but with al 
its faults it is vastly superior to the so-called merit system. There 
is nothing dishonest or h itical about the spoils system, 
whereas civil-service reform is based on dishonesty and hypocrisy. 
Moreover, the merit system, as it is called, is not in harmony with 
the institutions of this country. It is an un-American system. 
The effect of it is to build up an office-holding class, thereby cre- 
ating an aristocracy which is not founded either on wealth or 
distinguished ancestry, 

One of the necessary consequences of civil-service reform is a 
civil pension list. Such a list has already been established in the 
Treasury Department. A number of employees, who by reason 
of old age and other infirmities are unable to 5 their duties, 
have been practically retired on a pension of 8900 each per year. 
It will be said that there is no law authorizing a civil pension list. 
That is true, Mr. Chairman, and it is also true that many other 
things done in the name of civil-service reform are without any 
warrant of law. I state it to be a fact, and I know whereof I 
speak, that the civil-service law has not stood in the way of heads 
of Departments under the present Administration when they have 
sought to establish their favorites in office. 

ere are dozens of cases in the Departments where men have 
been appointed within the past ten months to offices in the classi- 
fied service, although they have never submitted to a competitive 
examination and their names have never been enrolled on the 
eligible list kept by the Civil Service Commission. I know of one 
instance where a Cabinet official secured a place for his former 
coachman in one of the Departments and the coachman was not 
required to undergo any examination, notwithstanding the fact 
that the place to which he was appointed is under civil-service 
rules. I know of another case in which a member of the other 
branch of Congress, who stands close to the President, secured a 
lace for one of his kinsmen in the classified service without pre- 
Liminary examination as to his fitness. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention of the House 
for one moment to the enormous proportions which the merit sys- 
tem has assumed in comparison with the amount of legislation on 
which it is based. A fair construction of the law could not pos- 
sibly go further than to authorize putting under civil-service rules 
employees in the Departments drawing salaries of from $900 to 
$1,400 per year. Yet thisstatute has been found so flexible in the 
hands of Presidents Harrison and Cleveland that it has been made 
to cover about 90,000 offices, instead of the 18,000 originally con- 
templated. When Mr. Cleveland went out of office in 1889 the 
classified service embraced about 28,000 employees. 

During President Harrison’s term the system was extended so 
as to include about 40,000 all told. Just before Mr. Cleveland’s 
second term expired he issued a series of orders placing about 
47,000 additional employees under civil-service regulations. The 
result is that the post-offices constitute the only patronage remain- 
ing to be distributed by the Senators and Representatives in Con- 

Think of it, Mr. Chairman! Here was a statute designed 
5 the most liberal construction to apply to less than 20,000 offices, 
which has been stretched and twisted until it is made to include 
nearly every place in the Federal service. It is even required that 
common laborers must submit to whatever tests may be prescribed 
by the Civil Service Commission. 

These extensions have been made, not with the advice and con- 
sent of Congress, but in the face of strong protests from the legis- 
lative branch of the Government. For my IJ am frank to 
say that I do not believe any of the orders made by President 
Harrison or by President Cleveland during his second term would 
be upheld by the Supreme Court if they could be called in ques- 
tion before that tribunal. 

Both political parties “juggled” with the question of civil-serv- 
ice reform for years under the mistaken idea that the masses were 
in favor of the merit system. Gradually, however, the people in 
the West and South gave the politicians to understand how they 
felt on this subject, and when the national Democratic convention 
met in 1896 it adopted a platform practically favoring the repeal 
of the merit system. 

There is no doubt that the plank in the Chicago platform op- 
posing life tenure in office was responsible for much of the enthu- 
siasm which permeated the Democratic ranks in that memorable 
campaign. The boys in the trenches who abandoned their plows 


or their workshops to aid the cause of Democracy, and the r 
cheeked girls constituting the glee clubs who Fahd be the 0 
cratic leader wherever he appeared, were encouraged by the 
thought that if Bryan should be elected they would have a chance 
at the offices to be distributed under his administration, not to 
applicants who were successful in passing academic tests, but to 
patriotic men and women who love their country and their party, 
and who believe that the prosperity of the one depends upon the 
ascendency of the other. 

It is for these people that I speak to-day, Mr. Chairman. They 
do not believe in this hypocritical civil-service reform, which is 
used to a large extent for the purpose of retaining favorites in 
office. They believe in the doctrine that “to the victors belong 
the spoils,” and they will fight for that principle as aggressively 
in 1900 as they did in 1896, I myself subscribe to that doctrine, 
and I believe it will be triumphantly vindicated in the next Presi- 
dential campaign. 

_ The people know that there are 90,000 places, the salaries rang- 
ing from $900 to $5,000 per annum. If these offices were equally 
and fairly distributed, it would mean 252 eres for each Congres- 
sional district, and, a district composed of 10 counties, as I repre- 
sent, it would give 25 of these high-salaried offices to each county, 
These places belong to the people, and I know of no more meri- 
torious persons to give places to than the brave, patriotic men who 
make the schoolhouse speeches; who organize the Democratic 
forces; who induce their neighbors, by education, to abandon the 
golden idol and espouse the cause of free silver at the ratio of 16 
to 1 and true Democratic principles. These are the men who 
merit these offices, and these are the men who will be placed on 
guard in 1900, when the silver wave will have swept the country 
and William J. Bryan is elected President of these United States, 


Payment of Government Bonds. 
SPEECH 
HON. JOSEPH B. SHOWALTER, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 31, 1898, 


On Senate concurrent resolution No. 22, declaring that all bonds of the 
United States issued or authorized to be issued under certain acts of Con- 
gress are 45 ble, principal and interest, at the option of the Government, 

silver Dilara; ete. 


Mr. SHOWALTER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I rise to enter my most emphatic protest against 
the passage of this resolution. 

To my mind, sir, the situation that confronts us to-day is of 
greater moment, freighted with more evil consequences and peril, 
than the situation which confronted us in the dark days of the 
early sixties. Then it was a question whether the Government 
handed down to us by our forefathers should be maintained as a 
single republic or whether we should have two republics in these 
United States. 

It was a question of union or disunion. To-day it is a question 
of honesty or dishonesty—whether we shall be honest with our 
own people and the people of other lands, or whether we shall be 
dishonest with our own people and the people of other lands. It 
is a question, sir, of honor or dishonor. Tan amazed, sir, that 
the most exalted parliamentary body in the world, the United 
States Senate, should place itself on record as being in favor of 
paying our just and honest obligations in 44-cent dollars. Iam 
amazed that they have declared to the world that they are in 
favor of national dishonor by the passage of this resolution which, 
if it means anything, means repudiation. 

Our fathers bequeathed to us our flag with every star unsullied 
in its glorious field of blue. Shall we mny it now? They loved 
it and they followed it on many bloody fields. Many of you, my 
friends, have followed it where the missiles of the enemy were 
weaving the air with lines of danger and ofdeath. They loved it— 
youn love it—because it was the emblem of your country and your 
country’s glory. Shall we dishonor it now? 

We want our children and our children’s children to love it and 
to follow it down to the latest generation. Let us not dishonor 
it now. 

Long may it wave unsullied, Long may its stars shine, and may 
they grow brighter and brighter; and may they shine till the last 
star in heaven shall fall. God prani that that day may never 
come when this great nation shall be plunged into the vortex of 
national repudiation, dishonor, and disgrace. May that policy 
never prevail which will sully our fair fame and mako us a re- 
proach among the nations of theearth. Vote down this monstrous 

roposition and declare to the world that the American House of 
Representatives believes in honesty and national honor and will 
maintain it at all hazards. 
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Payment of Bonds. 


SPEECH 
HON. STEPHEN B. ELKINS, 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Friday, January 28, 1898. 
The Senate having under consideration the resolution submitted by Mr- 


LLER, and reported from the Committee on Finance by Mr. VEST, d r- 
ing that all the ds of the United States, issued or authorized to be issued 
under certain acts of Con payable, principal and interest, at the op- 
tion of the Government, in silver dollars of the coinage of the United States 
conta 412} of standard silver— 

Mr, ELKINS said: 


Mr. PRESIDENT: I admit at once that under acts of Congress 
d twenty 3 ago the Government had the option at that 
me to pay its bonds, principal and interest, in standard silver 
dollars containing 412} grains of silver, and would have that right 
now, were the conditions the same as then and had there been no 
subsequent legislation on the subject. But since the passage of 
those acts there has been other legislation affecting the contract 
of the Government with its bondholders, which is in full force. 

The act of Congress of July 14, 1890, declared it to be the estab- 
lished policy of the United States to maintain gold and silver at 
a parity, and the act of November 1, 1893, reiterated with emphasis 
this declaration. As long as this is done, it does not matter to 
the bondholder, nor any other creditor of the Government, whether 
3 is made in silver or gold. Very few, if any, holders of 

vernment bonds demand gold in 8 of interest. The 
interest on the oe debt is paid by t on the United States 
Treasury, and this draft is paid when presented in the ordinary 
currency of the United States. In addition to this, since the 
sage of the resolution twenty years ago, a great change has en 
lace, one that has affected the entire commercial world—silver 
declined until it is now worth only 44 cents on the dollar. 
The Government of the United States should not pay its creditors 
in depreciated money, even if the law should permit, by taking 
advantage of a technicality. A person who is willing to loan 
money to the Government when it is in need is entitled to be 
paid in the best money the Government has, 

If there had been added to the resolution under consideration 
the words Provided always that gold and silver are of gee 
value,” then there could be no objection to the resolution. 
again the resolution assumes that gold and silver are now the same 
in relative value as in 1890 and before, which is not true. 

The purpose of this resolution, however, as I believe, is not-to 
assert any right of the United States touching its contract with 
its bondholders. It is simply introduced for political purposes 
and to create division in y lines—the first skirmish for posi- 
tion in the approaching Congressional elections. Unfortunately, 
its tendency is to cause distrust, and shake confidence in the credit 
of the Government, although this may not haye been the inten- 
tion of the Senator who introduced the resolution. The reso- 
lution can do no good. It can not accomplish anything, even if it 
It would not have the force of law. 

The Republican party is willing to stand by the Republican 
platform adopted at St. Louis declaring for sound money, inter- 
national bimetallism, maintenance of the existing gold standard 
and of the public e ce to property, and the uphold- 
ing of law and order. the Democratic party wishes to try 
the issues 8 the 3 of 1896 again a 1900, me 5 
eh eo ding in the lligence and patriotism of the people, 
stands ready and will welcome the contest. 

Suppose war should be declared to-morrow against the United 

States. The Government has no money with which to carry on a 
war. Its receipts and expenditures are about equal. In such an 
untoward event, the United States would be obliged immediately 
to borrow money. 
Now, I wish to ask the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] 
if in the event of a war the Government should desire to raise a 
thousand million dollars, would he or would any other Democratic 
Senator rise in his place and introduce such a resolution as the one 
under consideration? Or would he support a bill authorizing the 
Government (in order to borrow a thousand million dollars) to 
issue bonds, payable at the option of the Government in gold or 
in silver dollars containing 412} grains? I ask the supporters 
of this resolution if any one of them would have the courage to 
introduce such a measure in Co ? If a law authorizing the 
issuance of a thousand millions of bonds should be enacted does 
any Senator supporting this resolution believe for one moment 
that one dollar of these bonds could be sold at 44 cents on the 
dollar or for any other price? We all know that not one of the 
bonds would be taken anywhere in the United States or in the 
money markets of the world. Such an act of Congress would 
immediately destroy our credit and our ability to borrow. 


This resolution is only trifling with a serious subject. It is an 
assault on the public credit, and if it could have the force of law 
it would be a partial repudiation of the public debt. Much has 
been said in this debate about bondholders, money grabbers, and 
bankers. There was a time—and not long ago—when this coun- 
try needed creditors, needed people to loan it money, to preserve 
itsexistence. Happily we found persons ready to take our bonds, 
but for some reason the Democratic party too often feels called on 
to abuse these creditors of the Government who came to its rescue 
in time of peril. 

Who are the bondholders of the Government? Who are the 
creditors of the United States? Not the great financial institu- 
tions, not the great bankers, not the great insurance and trust 
companies in themselves. Een Sea for the most part indirectly 
the depositors in the savings ks, people of small means and 
the wage earners of the country. 

Banks generally loan only a small proportion of their own 
money. a rule, banks do not have relatively much money of 
theirown. Take the Chemical Bank of New York, with a capital 
of $300,000. It now has loans to the amount of about $25,000,000 
and deposits to the amount of about $27,000,000. The First 
National Bank of New York has a capital of $500,000, with 
deposits to the amount of $29,000,000 of other people’s money, and 
loans amounting to $28,000,000. The fact is, these banks make 
money by loaning these deposits and not entirely by loaning their 
own money. One out of every 14 of the population in the United 
States deposits in savings banks. The number of depositors 
last year was more than five millions, and the aggregate deposits 
were but little short of two thousand million dollars, about 
three times the amount of our national debt, or $372.88 for each 
depositor. The wage earner of the country has not the time from 
his daily work to loan his money, but in order to get some return 
on the same he deposits it with the savings bank or with some 
financial institution. These banks and institutions in turn invest 
this money in good securities, largely in Government bonds. 

Very few bankers and capitalists hold Government securities, 
because they can make a greater return on their money than 4 per 
cent; but the wage earner, the man with a small capital, attend- 
ing to other business, can not manage his surplus so as to make 
as much as the interest on a Government bond. Now, if there is 
any assault on the bondholders or anything done that will 
injure them or pay them in anything less than the best money in 
the world, the bankers do not suffer all of the injury. 

Unfortunately, the votes to sustain this resolution come from 


the States where there are but few, if any, savings banks, and 
where there are but few bondholders. 


I do not ee with the statement made by the junior Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. WoLcorr) that this resolution means nothing. 
In one sense it is a mere declaration of what the law was twenty 
years ago, but if it should become a law, its effect would be as 
direct as a bullet in forcing apon the country the free coinage 
of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. If the substance of this resolution 
could be incorporated into the law of tbe land, and the Govern- 
ment bonds could be paid in silver dollars of 412} grains worth 
only 44 cents on the dollar, as the Democratic party so much 
desires, it is easy to see how it would operate to force the free 
coinage of silver. 

According to the statement of the condition of the Treasury on 
the 26th of January, we had on that day standard silver dollars 
in the Government vaults amounting to $391,898,305; silver bul- 
lion, $878,945.67, making $392,777,250, against which there was 
outstanding silver certificates amounting to $374,351,267, leaving 
$18,425,983 available in the Treasury not covered by silver certifi- 
cates. There was also in the Treasury on the same date standard 
silver dollars, purchased under the act of 1890, $4,558,477, and 
silver bullion of 1890 which cost $101,073,803.25, making a total of 
$105,632,280.25, against every dollar of which there were outstand- 
ing Treasury notes. 

ese figures show that.there are only about 18,000,000 silver 
dollars in the . are not pledged to redeem outstanding 
silver certificates or ury notes. So that if we were to begin 
to pay the interest on the bonds in silver we would have only 
$18,000,000 available for this pu The interest on the public 
debt last year was $34,800,000. e silver dollars now available 
in the Treasury would not pay eight months’ interest; and this 
amount being exhausted, where are the silver dollars to come from 
to continue to pay the interest on the public debt and that part of 
the bonds which mature in 1907? How would the United States 
provide silver dollars to meet the interest and principal on the bonds 
after paying out the $18,000,000 now unpledged in the Treasury, 
It would not go into the market and buy silver worth, say, 50 
cents an ounce, and coin it into dollars worth only 44 cents, and 
declare them equal to gold dollars. The only way left would be 
to open the mints of the country to the free coinage of silver at 16 
to 1. This would put gold ata premium of more than 100 per cent 
immediately. I do not say that business would stop, but we would 
be in the condition we were in when gold was at 100 per cent pre- 


mium during the greenback period. We would be in the precise 
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condition of Mexico to-day, where a gold dollar is worth twice as 
much as a silver dollar of 4123 grains. 

Mr. President, we have reached the danger line in ing to 
maintain, with a small gold reserve, the value of paper and silver 
equal to gold. At present our gold reserve is comparatively 
large, amounting to $163,000,000, and increasing, but we have 
seen it run down within two years to $80,000,000, and onay day 
the question being asked, Will gold go to apremium; will the 
Government be able to keep all of its currency at par with gold? 
There was great doubt and great suspense, it gone much 
lower, gold would have been ata premium. With this fluctuat- 
ing gold reserve in the Treasury, the United States is compelled 
tomaintain $908,000,000 in paper and silver equal to gold, when sil- 
ver is only worth 44 cents on the dollar, and, of course, the paper 
has no value beyond the promise of the Government behind it. 

Can the United States with safety go any further in this direc- 
tion? As a business proposition we have gone as far as we should 
toward maintaining and upholding the value of paper money and 
silver. In the face of 1 purchases of silver bullion at the mar- 
ket price it gradually declined. This decline was in obedience to 
a higher law than the laws of Congress or the wishes of the friends 
of silver. The value declined because silver became too abun- 
dant, and a majority of the people of the world agreed that, owing 
to its great abundance, its inconvenience as money compared 
with gold,and its diminished value, gold was the best standard 
and the best money. 

We can by legislation, up to a certain limit, maintain the 
money equality of gold and silver when there is a wide dif- 
ference in their commercial value, because of the pledged faith of 
the nation; but if the United States should get into financial diffi- 
culties it could not maintain this equality. Suppose silver should 
decline to 20 or even to 10 cents on the dollar, would the Demo- 
cratic party continue to insist upon the free coinage of silver at the 
ratio of 16 to 1, and the payment of 10-cent dollars in discharge 
of the interest and principal of the public debt? Would not this 
be repudiation, co tion, and a violation of good faith? 

There is a limit to which legislation can go in creating or main- 
taining artificial against actual values. If there were no limit, 
a government could create wealth by legislation. Ido not deny 
that conferring the money use on a metal or commodity gives it 
value, and great value, but the extent of this value depends large- 
e the strength, good faith, and power of the government 
that confers the money use. The strongest governments can not 
go beyond a certain limit. Values depend mainly upon eupply 
and demand, buyer and seller, a law superior to the acts of Con- 
gress. 

Congress can not create values, nor can it make things equal 
which are unequal. If the production of silver increases or 
remains as it is, and the demand for it as money ceases, as it is 
doing in nearly all parts of the world, the Uni States can not 
of itself maintain silver equal with gold. It could do it with the 
concurrent action of the leading commercial countries of the 
world, otherwise it would be impossible. The Republican party 
is the best friend silver has ever had. It has coined and put in 
use nearly 500,000,000 silver dollars, and it has given its pledge that 
these dollars s be kept equal to gold. 

Could anything more in behalf of silver be done with safety? 
I wish as earnestly as any Senator on this floor that silver and 
gold were equal in value. I feel it would be better under existing 
circumstances for our commercial interests; but my wishes in the 
premises and my efforts, and the efforts of all the Senators and 
of Congress, can not fix the value of thesetwo metals. I earnestly 
hope, with the cooperation of other Governments, that a conclu- 
sion may yet be reached by which silver may be used as money 
equal to gold the world over; but I confess that my hopes in this 
direction are not encouraged. Surely they are not as 8 and 
rosy as those of the junior Senator from Colorado. e cold, 
gloomy facts that he produced in his great speech a few days since, 
to my mind, did not authorize his sanguine and optimistic conclu- 
sions. The whole world seems to be turning its back on the use of 
silver as money. 

Mr, President, in 1896 the Republican party won a great victory, 
after a most exhaustive debate on this and other questions raised 
by the Chicago platform. The Republican platform declared ex- 
p 2 that it was the purpose of the Republican to main- 
tain the existing gold standard. Behind the Republican party 
to-day stands 7,000,000 voters who have decided against the open - 
ing of the mints and the further coinage of silver at the ratio of 
16 to 1. What has been the result following this victory? From 
four years of depression, brought on by a Democratic Adminis- 
tration, prosperity is dawning all over the country, confidence is 
restored, business is reviving, our exports are increasing; our 
United States notes, Treasury notes, silver certificates, and 
national-bank notes are moon in all the commercial centers of the 
‘world—as good as the gold dollar anywhere in the world. These 
are splendid and gratifying results. Could we hope so soon for 
anythin better? The only 3 is how to maintain this posi- 
tion and the advantages we Have gained by our victory. 


Now that all these good things have come to usand are assured 
by reason of the Republican party being in control of the Gov- 
ernment, why should the Democratic party bring forth this reso- 
lution and create doubt and distrust in the business world. The 
trouble is the Democratic party has shown it can not manage our 


1 and, strange as ka may seem, ! besser ass the 
ublican p in restoring prosperity, provi sound mone 
sad 3 public credit. 8 á 

Mr. President, I am not discouraged about the money question. 
I see a silver lining in the golden cloud, so hated and feared by 
the Democratic party, some pope that the silver question will be 
settled, not by legislation, but by causes and forces stronger and 
more powerful than legislation. Creating a demand for a com- 
modity increases its production. Last year the world’s produc- 
tion of gold reached $240,000,000; this was 20 per cent more than 
in 1896. According to the best estimates, the production of gold 
will reach $300,000,000 this year, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that, owing to the stimulus created by the demand of the 
leading nations of the world wanting gold for money, this increase 
will continue. 

Assuming that the production of gold for the next ten years 
will average three hundred millions of dollars per annum, this 
would add three thousand million dollars to the present stock of 
gold in the world, If only half of this vast sum should be coined 
into money, silver will not be longer wanted for money beyond 
subsidiary coins, for gold will then be abundant and sufficient for 
all money purposes. Itis even possible that gold will decline if 
this increased production is kept up, and the question may arise 
what will be done with gold, owing to its abundance, as it is now 
with silver. We should not unduly try to force by legislation what 
laws higher and stron than legislation are bringing about. 
Gold is quietly, slowly, but surely, making its way by reason of its 
incre: uction and value as a money metal to popular favor 
not only in the United States but throughout the world. 

I firmly believe and venture the prophecy that within five years 
the gold standard will not be seriously questioned, and the world 
will accept gold as the measure of value and the best money. 
This will not preclude our using what silver we have now, and 
more if we should find it convenient and nec By 1907, the 
date at which part of our bonds will mature, I believe that the 
author of this resolution, the distinguished Senator from Colorado 
3 TELLER], will be willing to vote to pay all the outstanding 

mds of the United States in gold. It is admitted on all sides 
that gold is the best moneyin world, 

Nearly all the civilized nations of the world have adopted it as 
the standard of value and as the best metal for money. Wh 
should not Americans have the best money in the world for al 
of its people, for the bondholder, for the merchant, for the wage 
t kr got possible that the intelligent and thoughtfal people of 

ot possible e an 0 people o 
the civilized world, the great thinkers, news pak financiers, 
and statesmen who have given thought and study to this question 
are wrong, and only the Democratic party in the Uni States 
and the supporters of this resolution are right. For my re I 
would rather trust the deliberate, intelligent opinion of the civil- 
ized world and follow it on the question of money than the loose 
notions and vagaries of the Democratic party and those who be- 
lieve values can be created and maintained by legislation against 
the law of supply and demand. 

The junior Senator from Colorado referred to the sale of sixty- 
two and a half millions of bonds of the United States by a Demo- 
cratic President, which was sustained by the Democratic party. 
His remark ished an example of the management of our 
finances under a Democratic President and a Democratic Con- 

ess. The facts are familiar to all. The Democratic party came 

to full control of the Government in all of its branchesin 1893, 
and in the following May, owing to threatened legislation about 
the tariff and against protection, which was carried out, a panic 
seized the country and continued with unabated fury until the 
Democratic party was driven from power; and from the effects of 
this panic we are just recovering, By reason of the bill passed by 
a Democratic Congress to destroy protection, the revenues became 
insufficient to pay the apma of tho Government, The Demo- 
cratic party at once res to the sale of bonds to meet expenses, 
and increased during their four gors of power the interest-bear- 
ing debt of the Government $262,000,000. This was done in the 
face of the fact that the Republican p: had for a quarter of a 
bap at Sia cuit reduced the public debt. 

The first bonds sold by the Democratic President amounted to 
$62,500,000. They were sold under a private contract, without 
notice and without bids, at 1044, when the same bonds 
were selling every day in the market from 115 to 116. B all 
over the country wanted the bonds at 114 and 115, yet the President 
of the United States made this private contract by which the le 
of the United States lost forever six or seven million dollars, which 
went into the pockets of a syndicate of bankers, Not a Democratic 
Senator, or a member of Congress, rose in his place to protest 
against this remarkable transaction. Not even the Senator from 
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Nebraska . ALLEN] was heard from, nor the Senator from 
South r. TILLMAN]. Each looked on with complacent 
indifference and the Senator from Delaware . GRAY] with 
positive approbation. How does this transaction compare with 
the management of our loans by the Republican parng During 
and following the war the Republican y sold $2,500,000,000 
of bonds at an expense of about five millions of dollars. It cost 
the le, however, under Democratic rule, more than six mil- 
lions of dollars to sell only $62,000,000 bonds in a time of peace 
and ae years after the war. This sort of management of the 
finances by the Democratic party should forever forfeit all its 
claims to the confidence of the people. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President—— 
Forti ELKINS. The Senator will excuse me? My time is lim- 


Mr. TILLMAN. Ijust want to ask you if you, after my speech, 
pretend that I fav it? 
Mr. ELKINS. No; I was mistaken. You were not in the 


Senate then. But you are a Democrat, and when it comes to ques- 
tions of finance that is enough. Pics aired 

In speaking of this sale of $62,000,000 of bonds under a private 
contract, the regular Democratic candidate (Mr. William J. 
Bryan), in the last campaign, to the public press, de- 
nounced it as the most infamous transaction in our financial his- 
tory. This is the statement of the regular Democratic candidate 
for President, speaking of the conduct of a Democratic President 
then in power. I will not indulge in words so strong about any 
President of the United States. This example, however, and in- 
deed the whole financial policy of the Democratic party while in 
power, shows how utterly unfitted and incapable it is to manage 
or conduct our finances. 

This resolution is in keeping with the transaction referred to. 
The Democratic party was a t party once, before the war, 
but since the war it lost the power to govern, the faculty of 
administration. When it gets control of the delicate machinery 
of Government and undertakes to manage the national finances, 
madness seems to it and the 3 the country and 
the public credit become imperiled. [Laughter.] This madness 
is epidemic as soon as a man becomes a Democrat. I regret 
that this is the case with my friend [Mr. TELLER]. [Laughter.] 


Payment of United States Bonds. 


thing, ask him 


If any Republican tells you that the gold standard isa 
er nations to help 


what that commission is doing over there trying to get o 
us let go of it.— William J. Bryan, 

You may read the history of the human race,and you will not find a single 
instance from the days of Adam until now that the capitalistic class ever 
initiated or — — a movement that had for its object the welfare of the 
human race. William J. Bryan. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN W. GAINES, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January $1, 1898. 


The House having under consideration Senate concurrent resolution No. 
22, declaring that bonds of the United States issued or authorized to be 
issued under certain acts of Congress are Payette, principal and interest, at 
the option of the Government, in silver dollars, etc.— 

Mr. GAINES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right of the Government to pay its bonds 
either in silver or gold exists— 

(1) In the face of the contract. 

(2) As a principle of law. 

(3) By the admission of leading gold monometallists. 

The distinguished leader of the eee pide [Mr. Dixc- 
LEY] said in a speech delivered in this House : 

No one denies that this or any other nation has the power to pay in full or 


in or none of its obligations in gold, or silver, or r, or copper, ac- 
eo sie to its pleasure. 3 an not be entorosd a a ta 8 
pron: Its obligations are measured by itsown sense honor and good 


The equally distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PAYNE], who vies with his learned leader in worship at the shining 
shrine of gold, said upon the same day in this House: 

There can be no donbt, Mr. Speaker, that it is the technical legal right of 
the United States to pay, all these bonds either in gold or silver of the present 
coinage of the United States. 

The learned gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HOPKINS], who vies 
with the distinguished New York gold worshiper in vieing with 


his equally distinguished leader in worship of the golden calf, said 
in a speech in this Chamber on Thursday, February 3, 1898: 

The Secre of the Treasury has the option of the creditors of 
the 5 in either gold or silver. = paying 

That settles it. The unanimity of admission by these leaders of 
the Republican party is especially significant just at this juncture, 
when that party is in the act of shedding its mask and os 
boldly on the gold side. For years it has masqueraded and dodged 
about in double-meaning declarations and equivocations, swear- 
ing in its platforms that it was for the double standard, and fail- 
ing utterly in redeeming any pledges it ever made, its leaders 
pulling both ways, dodging the issue, paltering and philandering, 
ee country was in doubt whether the was an ass 
or a lion. 5 Sa 

But now, after riding both the Indianapoli d horse and the 
bimetallic silver horse at once in opposite directions, the President 
goes to New York, to the headquarters of Republican platform 
inspiration, and throws off the cloak and clears up the great con- 
fusing mystery and commits his party and his le and his 
puppets to gold; and lo, it is plain at last that the ublican 
party is an ass. Andso these utterances are the deliberate declara- 
tions, pronounced ex cathedra, and are conclusive. 

It is strange but true, for once, that the Republican leaders are 
in line, in their issions, with the law of the case. 

In Trowbri vs. Holcomb, 4 Ohio, Thurman, C. J., cited 
approvingly Chipman on Contracts, 35, as follows: 

If A give Ba note for $100, payable at a future day, in wheat at 75 cents 
bushel, and wheat on the day o ot igen be $1 per bushel, A may, at his elec- 
tion, pay in wheat at 75 cents a bushel or $100 in currency. 

The action in this cause was founded upon a note dischargeable 
on its face in wool and accompanied by a mortgage which showed 
that the wool was estimated at 20 cents per pound. The court 
held that payment might be made either in wool or money at the 
option of the payor. 

To the same effect are Perry vs. Smith, 22 Vt., 301; Smith vs, 
Smith, 2 Johns., 235; Pinney vs. Gleason, 5 Wend., 393; Brooks vs. 
Hubbard, 3 Conn., 58; Baber vs. Mair, 12 Mass., 121; Mettler 
vs. Moore, 1 Black., 342. 

All agree specific articles presumed 
of the y rage foray 2 — all —— pay 3 of bol 3) wry phon in 
lieu of the articles which by the terms ot the contract the creditor had agreed 
to receive i money. 

In alternative o tions “ the choice bel to the debtor.” 

In case anelection be given of two several things, always he that isthe first 
renter rd Catt Pe E 
fave the election, for he is the first agent, by payment of the one oF delivery 
of the other.—Coke’s Littleton. 

When a contract is in the alternative, as that the promisor shall pay a sum 
of money or deliver a horse to the promisee, the right to select the mode of 
pliedly vested in the promisor.—Chief Justice Mansfield. 


performance is im 
In a suit for breach of contract, payable in current money, the 


interest of the promisor is carefully guarded, and guarded first. 
The court said: 


The measure of 


for the breach of the contract is the specie value 
of such notes, as it would have been most to 
have paid. (26 Tenn., 34; 73 T. 


the interest of the promisor to 
enn., 97.) 


And now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to insert here the remarks of 
another eminent authority, who considers these questions in ex- 
tenso and with unequaled forcefulness. It is contained in a 
speech delivered at the Tennessee Centennial on October 10, 1897, 
by that matchless orator, statesman, and patriot, Hon. William 
Jennings Bryan: 

BRYAN’S SPEECH. 

Mr CHAIRMAN, LAD AND GENTLEMEN: I shall and mak lf 
heard, but in speaking out of doors it is difficult to heard: anlaa te 
audience assists in keeping perfect quiet. I shall not be able to talk to you 
long, because it is getting a little late in the fall, and I am afraid to trespass 
stout anti fey Renin ES abe tie cheese Sat ga 

me 0 
form is being ‘indicated br events. e ed e 


because that platform was 


te earn 
tell just what it meant; and if he was for it, he 
he rie like it. 


try. 

But ba could not misconstrue the tema rapa to any great extent, 
and therefore persons who would have been with us on an ambiguous plat- 
form left us, and persons who would not have come to us on an ambiguous 
platform came tous. Last year witnessed more of the crossing over from 
one to another than had been witnessed during this prosent genera- 
tion. e believed last that our platform was right and we believe now 
that our platform was og {Applause.] 

Those who fought for it last year are fighting for it now; those who went 
down with it last year would rather die with it than live under any other 

tform. 1 Iwant to show you that events are g to our 
rescue and that the platform is stronger to-day than it was a year ago, andI 
prophesy that it will be stronger a year fromnowthanitisnow. [Applause.] 

e are not apologizing; we are not on the defensive; we are on the ag- 

gressive, and we are still pressing the battle along these lines, and our enem 
of last year is furnishing us proof that we were t. Therefore, to-night 
am going to spend my e in laying down p: tions for our opporen: to 
meet. the first place, I assert that our plank in regard to arbitration is 
stronger now than it was last year, and you can challenge any Repu 
dispute the proposition, [Applause.] 


We insisted that arbitration was the means by which disputes between 
carriers engaged in interstate commerce and their employees should be set- 
. — we eee eae of ana priren There 2 0 0 not meny wno 
red to oppose year openly, but there were man: 5 se- 
cretly. Ifyou ask me why it was thatso man sb reen f in fi nearly all 
of the railroads, were 4 to us last year, I tell you that two planks in 
our platform outside of the silver caused 
the planks was that we believed in arbitration and not a resort to force in 
settlement of these difficulties. [Applause.] 


GOVERNMENT BY INJUNCTION. 


The coal strike through which this country has just passed, with its suf- 
fering to the miners, with its loss to employers, with its inconveniences to 
business, has awakened thousands and tens of thousands of people to the im- 

rtance of arbitration as the means of settling difficulties. I expect to see 
the day when the principles of arbitration will be as undisputed as a means 
of settling labor troubles asthe court of justice now is as a means of settling 
disputes between individual citizens.. But this is only one plank. 

e denounced government by injunction, and some said that we reflected 
upon the courts. We did not. e mpy anaa that even a judge is a 
servant of the people; that courts are created by the poopie: and the people 
have the right to t the jurisdiction of their courts, and they have a right 
to declare that a man charged with crime be charged before a jury and 
not tried before a judge for contempt. It is for the ple themselves to 
say what jurisdiction their judges shall exercise and what shall be the 
methods of trial. 

The difficulties growing out of tbe coal strike have called the attention of 
the ple to the dangers that lurk in government by injunction. There 

ou found that the rators or owners of the mines would get together and 

ecide upon a plan of action against their employees and then go to the court 
and secure an injunction restraining the employees from combining to meet 
the plans of the employers, and you see this right of injunction so far abused 
that more than a score of citizens were shot down when walking bly 
along the highways, and, my friends, the death of those men, the excite- 
ment which it caused, and the opposition to government by injunction which 
resulted from it only shows t there is still vicarious suffering in this 
world, and that those who go down to death are often the means of saving 
millions from a like fate. 3 

There were a few who lost their lives, but, my friends, the death of those 
men opened the eyes of hundreds of thousands of people to,the bilities 
of government by injunction. A Chicago judge, in discussin e subject, 
Stated that if goyernment by injunction grows we may see the time when 
the President will beelected byinjunction. [A voice: That will be Bryan.“ 
No, I will be elected in spite of it. 

I am afraid, my friends, that I do not stand on the right side to secure the 
assistance of an injunction on election day. ButIcall your attention to the 


Now, if itis a good thing to have wheat at a dollar, and the Republican 
paty put it there in the first place, how can it excuse itself for letting it got 
own again 


again? 

Well, then, there is another thing that to my mind is a striking coinci- 
dence. Now, a rise in wheat, unless it is followed by a rise in other things, 
may not be a universal bl Take my own case for instance. My farm 
isincorn. I have 5 acres near coln, which I have saved. [Laughter.] I 
had saved the 5 acres for a dumping ground for the world’s silver. {Loud 
and uproarious laughter.] 

I had some Republican friends who seemed to be afraid that if we had free 
coinage our country would be usedas a dumping ground for the world’s silver; 
and so I just saved that 5 acres, and if I had been elected I was going to sur- 
po my timid Republican friends 1 orenm it as a dumping ground forall 

he silver of the world, and it would have held itall, so that not a Republican 
would have been bothered or need to have been bothered about having to 
store any of it. [Applause and laughter. 

But the election went us, and I saw that for four years at least my 
land would not be needed for a dumping und, and sol put it in corn. But 
itis just my luck. Iam something like the man who, ra series of mis- 
fortunes, said that if it rained soup he would not have any spoon. [Laugh- 
ter.] You see I did not know that HANNA had planned this famine in India. 
[Loud laughter.] Now, my friends, I do not of it with any feeling of - 
sadness or 1 because I have no right to expect any such good 
Administration. 8 

But, as 1 1 not expect to get in on the ground floor when these famines 


are 
pio, bave made up my mind to do what every wise man must do when he 


aos —— 7 famine anywhere but what I will be on top. [Loud applause and 
ughter. 
My friends, zon can imagine my mortification when I read in the paper 
t corn was worth 47 cents in aa, in December, 1894, whe’ 
a Wilson bill. Now, at that 
time a corn grower could sell corn for 47 cents and buy wheat at 55 cents in 
Chicago, and yet the Republican Administration has lowered the price of 
corn and raised the price of wheat, so that we corn growers [laughter] could 
lose on our corn an pay more for our flour, and Iam sorry now that I ever 
said Seg ee rover Cleveland, as he treated us corn growers $o 
much better than McKinley does. [Lau a 
_ Now, my friends, Ido not want any o y think that I am willing to 
give Mr. Cleveland credit for the fact that corn was high then, or that I am 
going to give Mr. McKinley credit for the fact that wheat is high now, but I 
only call your attention to these facts, and to show you upon what a flimsy 
foundation the 3 party is 3 argument, and to what causes 
es. 


it is pointing for the vindication of its po 
fact thatour platform denounces government by injunction, and if you want If the ublican ty wants its policies vindicated it must show, fi 
to put a To question to your Republican neighbor, ask him if he does | what it does and: 2er nd what the Jes esl eng uf Hen kan A kfb 


y friends, I repeat that the Republican party is not pointing to the natural 


that moare is stronger than it was a year ago. m 
t opposition to and logical effects which followed the D gley bill, but it is pointing for its 


When you admit that op government by injunction is growing, 
you admit that events are vindicating our position on that subject. Let me 
call your attention to another thing. We opposed the trusts last year, we 
denounced the trusts. We insisted that it was hostile to the genius of our 
institutions, we insisted that a Government like ours must be great enough 
to suppress a trust organized to drive out competition and then plunder the 
people after competition has been destroyed. 

e opposition to trusts is stronger than it was last year, because the peo- 
= have seen what it is to have the trusts draw a tariff bill in the pretended 
nterests of the rest of the people. That tariff bill, more than any tariff bill 
that has ever been drawn, was drawn by the trusts and for the trusts. 
PROTECTIVE TARIFF BEGETS TRUSTS. 

One of the members of Congress called attention to a recent decision in a 
German court, in which the court held that a trust was in keeping with the 
idea of 1 that if you give a tariff to a manufacturing industry you 
expect the industry to take advantage of it, and if it becomes necessary to 
form a trust in order to get the advautage of that tariff law, then that trust 


NOBODY DEFENDS THE GOLD STANDARD. 

But let me to another subject. We insisted last 5175 that the gold 
standard was We denoun the gold standard; said it was anti-Ameri- 
can; said it was un-American. So we declared war against it, and announced 
to the world that it was a war which would know no end until that gold 
standard was driven from the United States back to England. [Applanse.] 

You heard Republican speakers say that the gold stan was the stand- 


hate: 
of it. e If it is „ ought we not keepit? Why, my frien 


not only did the Republican dent recommend the appointment of a com- 
mithat is not the exact language, but if you will road that quotation from | mission, but, Congress almost, by a unanimous vote appropriated $100,000 to 
the German court you will find that it is ahead to give a trust or protective | Pag the expenses of the co! on, and the taxpayers have it to pay. 


manufacturing industry a tariff and then complain if they combine among 
themselves and take advantage of it. My friends, the tariff bill has been 
written. C met. Con: did not have time to abolish government 
by injunction, but Congress did have time to turn over the taxing power of 
this nation to a syndicate of the United States. 

I want to call your attention to the fact that the Republican party is not 
point to the actual effect of that bill when it wants to find some to 
praise, but it is pointing to things for which it is not responsible. In other 
words, the Republican paria now ponen outto the farmer that 3 — on 
certain agricultural products have n, and the pa tag jean ke 4 emng 
in some way to secure credit for a rise in certain agricultural products, an 
2 the Republican party: its speakers and its popes, are not pointing out 


[From the audience a of “No!” and loud laughter.) 
Why, my friends, no Republican can hope to get a post-office as long as he 
advocates the gold standard, beca 


ey himself admitted the truth of our denunciations 
it the gold standard when he sent off a committee to Europe, and no 
publican can defend the gold standard without declaring that the Presi- 
dent was wrong in sen that co: on to Euro ntil that commis- 
sion comes home you must admit that the gold stan is not satisfactory. 
But let me say a few words against the gold standard. Ilike to talk inst 


e rise in prices which is actually due to its law. it, . . inat 

gon ya aaa aaar Esk teat aaea a the eetogs teongae bree Bar | dony it, (Cheers IE T taik against other things- may run up against tome 

/ publican party? The Republican party is entitled to whatever t can be y who answer me, but when ag e gold stan nobody 
Zerkved from the rise in sugar. [A answers. [Cheers. 


Let me lay down some propositions on the gold standard. In the first 

lace, no policy that this nation has ever had on any other subject has ever 

n so universally eg is of as bimetallism. Now, you call that a sweep- 
ing assertion, but, my friends, you must admit it. 


NOBODY DENOUNCES BIMETALLISM. 


We had bimetallism for eighty-one years, from 1792 to 1873, and in that time 
not a single national convention of any party ever denounced it. Doyou 
know of any record like that on behalf of anything else? Republicans. 12 
think a high tariff isa good thing. Republicans, you think a high tariif is 
good enough. Don't you know that whenever we have a high tariff we 
always have some es eT de 2 

Democrats, you think a low tariff is a good thing. Do you not know when- 
ever we havea low tariff we generally have some parties denouncing it? Yet 
we had bimetallism for eighty-one Fain and no y ever denounced it. 
That is a record that aay Sener, can be proud of. You ask your Republican 
friends what they have to say against so unanimous an indorsement of bimet- 
allism. But there is a harder proposition than that. 

They abandoned bimetallism and adopted the gold standard without any 
party in tho United States for it. What do you think of that? 

nny the financial policy o the United oe going from a system uni- 
ve commen: or e -one years toan experiment, and no party 
asked that it be done. I affirm that— 

THE AMERICAN PEOPLE NEVER ADOPTED THE GOLD STANDARD. 

It was adopted for them Ey Congress, I affirm next that C 

did not know that it was adopting the gold standard when it did it. (at. 
r x 


lause. 

But, my friends, why does it S A he credit? Because overs house: 
wife, when she buys sugar, is now helping the r trust to get the 
money it spent during the 5 on the Repub! 8 

The Republican y is not pointing out the benefits which the Dingley 
bill offers to the cotton grower. I noticed a week ago last Saturday, in one 
of those reports which ap: in the 57 every Saturday, a statement to 
theveffect traw cotton fallen 18 per cent four weeks and that 
woolen goods sold for delivery in 1898 had risen from 10 to 15 per cent. 

Will some of the Republican papers point out how long it will take the cot- 
ton growers to find out that proponer. has reached him, when he loses on his 
porron pat 3 at when he tries to buy clothing with the proceeds of his 
cotton pplause. 

They have arranged it so that they catch the cotton wer a-coming and 


ds, 
things the Republican y might claim credit for, but it does not do it. 
What does it m credit for? e rise in wheat. [Laughter.] 

A Republican up in Nebraska was asked last Monday whether he thought 
the Dingley bill had anything to do with the rise in wheat. Well,” he said, 
“to say the least, it is a striking coincidence.” Now. I do not know whether 
2 have anybody in this State who sees u striking coincidence in the 

wheat just about the time the Dingley bill was ; but if there is, I 
want to call that person’s attention to another st: coincidence. 

Wheat has fallen 10 cents from the highest point it reached. It was up to 
a dollar one day in Chicago. I think it is down now to something like 90 
cents. It has been as low as 88. And what worries me is how a Republican 
can account for the fact that after a Republican party raised wheat to a dol- 
lar it let it come down. It is astriking coincidence. [Loud laughter.] 


GAINES. The Speaker himself did not know it.] Itis true the S 
self, as Mr. GAINEs has said, did not know it when he signed the bill. 
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Senators and Members stated after it was found out that they did not know 
that that bill changed the monetary system of the nation. ell, now, for 
twenty years after that change the people say that it was impossible to geta 
bill through important provision without the knowl- 

of Congress. events had robbed you of 
ent that you have been making for twenty gear If any Repub- 
Te is impossible to get a bill through Congress con’ 
poneo of which Congres i ignorant, you ask him who put section 2 
eers. 


was bad in it to denounce, and the Democrats had a great de 
than the Republicans had, but it went through the House and it went through 
the Senate. It was si by the President. 

Who put section 22 into that bill will go down to history by the side of 
that other unanswered interrogatory—* Who struck Billy tterson?”’ 
[Laughter.] Sothe Republicans can no longer deny the possibility Spaun 
a bill through Congress without Congress knowing its contents. y, my 
friends, the fraud practiced in that bill was so apparent that the Attorney- 
General at once wrote an opinion nulli g the section. 

Oh, if McKenna had been Attorney-General in 1873 Daughter] don’t you 
suppose that on the same grounds he could have nullified the gold standard 
and saved us twenty years of effort to get it repealed bylaw? Let meny 
down another pro; tion to ublicans. It isthe hardest of the three. We 
had the gold standard for twenty-three years, and in all that time no 
cal in national convention ever praised it. Whatdo you think of that? 

you know of any other policy that was ever so bad that the le en- 
dured it for twenty-three years when it had no advocate? true 
of the gold standard. Will any advocate of the gold standard explain why 
the blessings of the gold standard were so concealed that no party ever dis- 
covered those blessings for twenty-three years? My friends, this is not fic- 
tion; itis history. I want you to ask your a friends why it was 
ua sor ed de eae years their party held out the promise of abandoning 

e 5 F 
e 1892. We had had the gold standard for nineteen years, and yet the 
Republican party met at Minneapolis and wrote a platform. That platform 
declared that the American ple from tradition and interest favored bi- 
metallism. Remember, Republicans, that the 5 experimented for 
nineteen years with the gold standard, and yet the ublican party in the 
face of that ene declared that both tradition and interest were on the 
side of bimetallism. 

The Democratic party met and adopted a platform, and in that platform 
you find these words: We hold to the use of gold and silver as standard 
money of the country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver without dis- 
crimination against either metal or for mintage.“ That is the decla- 
ration ge have made. There were q ‘ying words in the Democratic and 
F nalifying words could not d 

so there were; m ose wo not de- 

tract from the force "of the declaration in favor Oi the double standard as 

the single standard. You tell me thata Democratic President was 

g to accept the nomination and election on that platform and then turn 

againstit. Ia t it; but, my friends, you can not j under our form of 

government—where the officer is the servant of the people, where the people 

are sovereign masters, and he but the instrument to accomplish their — 

under onr form of you can never justify a man who accepts a 
trust and then shirks his Seeman [Cheers.] 

I saw in yon Parthenon bust of a man who suffered death rather than 
betray the name of the man who gave him his secrets, and you gather about 
that bust and you 2 the heroism of the man who would suffer death 
rather than betray friend. You dare not 


PRAISE THE PERFIDY WHICH WOULD BETRAY 


Well, the Populites met in 1892, and they not only demanded bimetallism, 
but named the ratio 16 to 1. Here were the three es, all three of them 
in the face of nineteen 8 experience under the gold standard, demand- 
ing the abandonment of the and the restoration of bimetallism. 
Maybe nineteen 28 are no enough to exhibit to the people—to show them 
the beauty and the mystery and blessing of the gold standard; how about 
twenty-three years? 

In 1896 we had twenty-three years’ experience, and the Democrats met at 
Chicago. They adop a platform which not only declared in favor of the 
double standard; it not only declared that gold and silver should be the 
stan: money of the country; not only declared that they should be coined 
without discrimination and without charge for mintage, but named the spe- 
cific law under which bimetallism should be restored, named the ratio, and, 
lest there might be something of a mental reservation, declared that we 
should not wait for the aid or consent of any other nation. It was a Demo- 
cratic platform. eee It was a Democratic convention. 

Isay to you that in all the history of the United States there was never 
held a convention which so nearly reflected the sentiment of the members of 
the party on a great public question. 

THE PEOPLE THEMSELVES THOUGHT IT OUT. 


They thought out in the Democratic party an economic question; they be- 
gan at the primaries, and a man could not gotoa county convention until the 
people knew where he stood and they instructed him the way yet. 
could not go from a county convention to a State convention until the 
people knew where he stood and they instructed him. Hecould not go from 
a State convention to a national convention until the le knew where he 
stood and they instructed him. Those men who went to Chicago did not — 
there as representative Democrats sent there to think for the rest of the 
party. They went there as delegates instructed by their sovereign, the peo- 
ple, what to do on the money question when they got there. [Cheers.] 
Not only that, but they feared some traitor mg t get into the delegation; 
they feared some Judas might be among the twelve, and in nearly every in- 
stance they bound the delegates by the unit rule, so that if there was a Judas 


he could not betray the ple who sent him there. [Cheers.] Irepeat, that 
never in the history of this nation was there a convention more Democratic 
than that, and I doubt if ever in the history of the nation there was a con- 


vention convened which has sonccurately reflected the wishes of the people of 
the party as that convention did. 

And be it said to the honor of those e ae that when they went there 
dod Aaa neither be bought nor frightened; they could neither be coaxed nor 
beaten, but they carried out their instructions to save the Democratic party 
from plutocracy. If you doubt that it was on the Democratic side, read what 
some of the leading 8 of the East said after they had instructed a 


ority. 

majoa went to ee talked with one or two delegates, found out how 
the Democrats of New York felt about it; that they would not disobey their 
instructions, and actually decided that in spite of all the instructions to the 
con y, they would still carry the convention the way they wanted it. 

My friends, it is bad to have those leave us who have worked with us, but 
when that Democratic convention—if the men would leave, we would rather 
for any pretended Democrat to leave after that convention than after any 
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other 8 the party ever held, because he could not go ont and say he 
was a Democra’ 

Well, the Populists met at St. Louis, and the; Bye a a platform on the 
silver question identical with ours. The National Silver met and 
adopted a platform on that question identical with ours, and 6,500,000 people— 
more than ever marched under one standard before in all the history of the 
nation—voted for independence, bimetallism, after twenty-three years of 
experience under the gold standard. But you tell me the blicans out- 
voted us. E 
Well, I do not care just how you word it. The election returns were on 
their side. 
favored the 


ld standard. 
That platform declared for a double standard. It pledged the Republican 
y to do what it could to secure international bimetallism, and Mr. McKin- 
ey, in his letter of acceptance, renewed the pledge, and when he was elected 
he started to keep the pledge and recommended the appointment of the com- 


on. 

Do you mean to say that it is a victory of the gold standard to electa 
party pledged to get rid of it? And 125 my friends, that is just What the 
American people did. Six millions and a halt voted for bime s 7,000,000 
for international bimetallism. 


THIRTEEN MILLIONS AND A HALF OF PEOPLE VOTED TO CONDEMN THE 
GOLD STANDARD AFTER TWENTY-THREE YEARS OF TRIAL. 


Now, do zou blame us for sa guo things against the gold standard 
when it is thus condemned by the erican people? 

But, my friends, there might be some who would say that the reason why 
so many people voted for those two platforms was to be found in the fact 
that there was no other platform to vote for; but circumstances robbed them 
of that apology. There was another platform to vote for. The bolting 
Democrats adopted a platform in which they declared the gold standard was 


good. 
med friends, if any man wanted to vote for the gold standard, there was a 
platform that expressed his ideas. They nominated their ticket, went out 
and made their fi oe and aes 152,000 votes—a little less than 1 per cent of 
the votes of the United States. If platforms mean an g, then 99 per 
cent of the people of the United States want to get rid of the gold standard 
and less 1 per cent want to keep it. 
way my friends, it is even worse than that. You would suppose that 
after twenty-three years of experience there would be some part of the coun- 
ay where the gold standard had made headway, but there is no center to the 
go d-standard sentiment, if you take the platforms to measure it by, because 
a votes were so evenly distributed throughout the entire country 
ey 
CARRIED ONLY ONE PRECINCT 


in the whole country and that only had 6 votes in it, and they — ect 3 out 
of ae 6. [Laughter.] But, my friends, I am not going to leave them that 


I want to assert now that twenty-three "experience did not convince 
the bolting Democrats that the gold stan was a good thing. Now, you 
may be astonished at that. I i oe the assertion that twenty-three years’ 
experience did not convince the bolting Democrats that the gold standard 
wasa Lou ask me how I know. I have the records that were in 
the Chicago convention. 

They signed the minority report. That report is a matter of record, and 


everybody can read it, unless some one gots out an injunction nst read- 
ingit. In that minority report the bolting Democrats dec! they were 
afraid to interfere with the securing of international bime toward 


which, they said, every effort should be directed. 
they wanted to get rid of the gold standard, but they were opposed to free 
coinage for fear it would interfere with getting rid of the 

Noy, do not know whether you have any gold Democrats in your city or 
not. 

Did the gold Democrats believe in the gold standard at Chicago? If they 
did, they tried to practice a fraud on their opponera in the convention, be- 
cause they were afraid of interfering with international bimetallism in their 
platform. If they were honest at veer Se they were afraid of the gold 
standard between July and September. o months of study had brought 
a conviction that did uot follow twenty-three years of experience. 


GOLD DEMOCRATS DISHONEST AT CHICAGO. 


I want the Gold Democrat to ask himself and answer to himself—were the 

id Democrats honest at Chi: ? If you want to know my opinion, I will 
tell you. I believe they were dishonest at Chicago. I believe that at Chicago 
they wanted the gold standard, but instead of coming out like men and say- 
ing so, they attempted to deceive their colleagues and their comrades in the 
convention, and never threw off the mask until they got to Indianapolis. I 
want to tell you that in my opinion ww will never get honest money by 
means of men who are dishonest ad tics. 

Peter Cartwright was once asked if he was sanctified, and he said. Yes, 
in spots.” The Gold Democrat is honest in spots. as) He spends 
so much time 5 honest money that he has not time to be honest 
in trying to get any d of money. 

Now, my friends, you can not evade the proposition that the Gold Demo- 
crat was either a fraud or a pretender at Chicago or that he was a bime 

But I do not want to dwell longer on this phase of the subject. Ihave 
our attention to the fact that the gold standard has been condemned 
by the history of this convention; that it been condemned by all the a 
litical parties that have lived since we had the gold standard, and that in the 
last campaign, 5 to the platforms, more than 99 per cent of the peo- 
ple were against the gold standard and less than 1 per cent for it. 

Now, my friends, there is just one way out of it. If you want to say that 
a t many people who believed in the gold standard voted the Republican 
ticket, you can get out that way, because that is an indefinite number, and 


you can putit as high or aslowas 7 please. But, Goldbug Democrats, when 
you voted the Republican ticket did you have any secret understanding from 
the Republicans t their platform did not mean what it said? 


Will any Republican say that there was any inducement held out to the 
Gold Democrats for voting which adopted any other plan for getting rid of 
. standard? 

ill any 7 say that the victory last fall was a victory for the gold 
standard? If he d he must admit that the victory was won under the 
mask of international bimetallism. 

Let it pan to history the fact that the gold standard won, in spite of 
the fact that 99 per cent voted to get rid of it. 

CAPITALISTS AND NOT THE PEOPLE FORCED THE GOLD STANDARD. 

But, my friends, I want to show you there were some other things that we 
said last fall which have proven true. 

We that the gold standard was supported by the capitalistic classes. 
I assert to-night that the ga standard could not be maintained in any 
nation without the aid of the capitalistic classes. The gold standard has 
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never received the indorsement of the ucers of wealth in act Fang nation 

that had it. Take — sowa 3 ere is the force racy 

standard? 3 force 8 money centers of the 
armers ever deman: tional 9 Never! 
ever! And yet the eee laborers constitute a majority of the Amer - 


ere did the demand for unconditional repeal come from? The banks, 
ng houses, chambers of commerce, the boards of the money 
changers—these 2 es the people who demanded and the uncon- 


diti — repeal of the Sherman law—and when that law was 
g tried securo the of the ree 5 
orage. 


d the 
President — ah the — and the en classes—and 
our seigniorage pedi u i the Treasury t 
Fou were issuing buy g 
My pa ta when the President Ag RET the retirement of the 
backs by an issue of gold bo; where did the demand come from 
at the farms or workshops. It came from the counting houses of 2 
centers, clearing houses, and money changers. When the Presiden. 
— oo Rothschilds con‘ . who first wanted 2 approve of it? Not the 
2 but these same financial c 
very ste 


backed t by. 
It is true that in 


Not 


ears oT 
the German nae declared in favor of 


Nes. in Germany, where they have had the gold standard for more than 
twenty years, the popular teok Sy the 2 declared in favor of bi- 

metal which you with the dā standard was in favor. But the Berlin 
Chamber of Commerce met and that the gold standard wasall Tans, 
and tko Berlin Chamber of Commerce has had more infiuence so far with the 
Government of Germany than the branch of the assembly. 


Well, now, my friends, I want to give you some recent evidence on this 


subject. I know that to tell you what ha years ago may seem 
out of date with those Republicans who find it necessary to change their 
arguments every few days in order to take advantage of new conditions, so 
I will give Waa gp mince recent, and this is something from London. 
3 3 3 * sinco d f blican 8 
rp 5 — ve power from Washington to London every Republican 
tert be interested in knowing what is going on in London. |Applause.] 


CONGRESS SHOULD MEET IN LONDON. 


I am afraid some of you may think Iam speaking harshly when I say the 
Republican party pro to transfer legialetive wer from Washington fo 
London. [A voice, You ain't half hard enough!”] But, m 5 wan 
to repeat to you that if you found it is diffi to defend the gold sta 
in the fi face of 99 per cent against you, it is the path of roses fare you 
follow in arenan the gold standard compared with the path that you Yor 
low in defending the Republican platform. 

y, a man can defend the gold standard, even though he stands alone. 
You can not help admire the oarags of a man who stands up in the face of 
opposition, no matter how great, and defends what he believes. He may be 
wrong, but you have got tor him. 

bade Eo eo one PS re a a jury whocomplained that the other eleven men were 

men he eyer anything to do with may have 
been pa sige eo 3 so the one man who believes in the gold standard 
suid may be an honest but a deluded man. 
as, whee are seoa going to say of the man 4 declares tha 


That is what the “ot no platform says—pledges itself to — e ot t ne 
ld standard and then says that until the! snations of Europe join in 

i one ional bimetallism we must keep to the go! 
ok long? Until we eare ey et of itnow. The 


get tired of it? 
edge itself now to get rid of 75 Pes pois stand- 
o deter- 


1 say that the Rer blican party surrenders the right of control over the 
money question, transfers the 1 tive power on that subject to the 
nations of Europe, making us responsible to bore for our policies. 


Let me ead 30 ‘ou what this 
from the British Go 
Uni —— 


sition does this movement of . meet with? The solid opposition of 
the farmers of England? 


system is sati ory and 
upon to assist other Governments Sos ae 2 in distress.” Republi 
you know your Government was in distress? That is what these capi 
say—that you are in distress, betas it is not their business to 
have sent your commission over there. It is now 
SITTING ON THE FRONT DOORSTEPS OF THE FINANCIERS, 


waiting, 17 yanng, and h these capitalists say that itisnot their 
business to h aoe President for four months 
et your Government was in distress. 

s with them in favor of a conference is 


ists 
to help you. You 


will su 
— in e sh investments will * Re 1 — hen oe 
tt tish capi is the 


8 that had any we 
fear that if ok ooa a 8 the ul ican san be thrashed? 


3 Tha 
That is the E 


Then the fear of a — NE vi 
influenceon them, and they are afraid it would be followed by ic. Now, 
ured. Now they are 


last year they told us that to Qo Ss we Wonk pe-p] 

8 root ing to do is . 5 ——— and therefore whatever t zar 
o do revyen 0 epend free coinage lest British in- 

vestments shall be injured. i 75 8 


last — is more interesting still. It is understood that this 

mt has been advanced by one of the 1 who has been 

most active in endeavoring toe Ə . —.— of th and other 
ciers—of course, that means WOLCOTT. Repu did you know 

that Wo.Lcorr was now talking to the big financiers and em that 
the Onl G ver party is to win in 


Did you know that Worcort had abandoned the Republican platform and 


got on to our platform? The 5 — does not pledge ti the ne Re 


a | Ho is infringing o scare British ee ergs TT is 
is on our ae goes tis what Weare done g- 
F WoLrcorr for—he is making his 


ding 
argument to the That shows that he isa man of sense. No 
use W. time on little financiers. Rot de a aTa thien JOWN CO7: 
mand all oe ones, who every morning pay their devotions to the big 
financiers, and say: 
GIVE US THIS DAY OUR DAILY OPINION. 
Panghter st and applause.) 


— pe heis goin to DA — 
00 0 secure 
E the whole case z 

ow. 


gone to the center 
ones, and ie knows that thas 


talk to people wns want to see a fire ae should lose their ee 

I want somebody who is agams us. friends, I want so, convince 
that I am a better man than $ Republicans thought was I was pro- 
the manner in w eat; 8 a ee 
which six milli =e 
12 — 5 3 — m where the majority came from, but 3 os t 

r and app 
E om a frien ends Tam in favor of doing ae than scooting defeat grace- 
y. ieve g your opponen: F out every good 

which he proposes. I believe in bimetallism. ‘om the bottoms — ear 
I want it. Iam in favor of independent bimetaliion. I would not wait for 
one moment for the aid or consent of any other nation on earth to decide 
what we are to have. [Applause.] 

But it will be three years before we cam get a chance to oat ag 
3 ion. [Applause.], For For three years we must t, an . eae 
time I the Republicans get interustional 


tallism if 

there ivan an: ty of securing it. I know they would get the credit of 

15 if beat g it they are entitled to the credit for it, and if they bring it 
shall re 


ee E nA aes meee hatically as an ſublican who favors 
international bimetallism. P z dase 


I believe that when they try to get international bimetallism, until we can 
t our vag into pha eg a we ou lesa sro to help them, na Iam willing to help 
ho is ese capitalists, and I am speaking twice 


y, trying to that if 9555 do not do something right away the free- silver 
warty will win. I say so, too! [Applause.] 
He points out that the ver sentiment is growing, an andI gan to help 


make it grow. „Mense friends, I am so earn 
anxious i ballen, even if the Republican party y brings i, tad T 


and then get the credit for it to their own 5 

I will tell you what my plan is: We have elections in several States f 
Now, my plan is fora 8 gans who believe in international bimetal- 

8 with us this to make the vote ie silver as ible, 
wan 


souas 
t the news, and wh: 8 gets the 
tates for ater “he will rush to the big i 
he will show them the telegram and say, Didn't I tell you so? 
ES so? If you don’t hurry and send delegates to that congress, 

ver 


r 


4 — 
will win. Lou have got to have that delegation, om pa [Ap- 


oe my 8 0 5 ‘ou think that is the only way in which we can 
back him up? [Cry of “You bet!”] Agens ft is trying to scare th 

the very Lepri the silver sentiment shows re signs of decay, he can’t 
scare them any more. Su appar the elections this fall show Repu! 

The news will go across the ocean; you 8 not Pon spa it in any way; they 


find it out, Yir then WOLCOTT l capi 
They have the news, and — tell iim, “Oh. 2 Mr. Worcorr, the 
our permet S 5 go back home now 
his thing is thed. © platform last fall 


silver sentiment is dying out in 

with your commission. 

tided back fo say over that esas and now 1 5 etin has died out, and you come 
that you have decided that the world will come to the gold 


yti 
blicans who boars in international bimetallism 
them in’ ving a conference, and then 
and then ora bod; 
bimetallism, 


of two years. 

Well now, it is asking of intelligent men that they are willing to sacrifice 
a temporary advantage for a permanent gain, and we have may the Repub- 
licans in this fix. They have got to give us two elections order to save 
themselves next time. The next time they will have no excuse about 
Rosie ear bimetallism, and will have to meet the gold standard face to 
face, and I think if they are wise they will give us two elections and take 

their chances on the third one. 

Now, my friends, this is following ont the news that comes from England. 
They are trying to scare them, and we are to help, but the very mo- 
ment the sentiment in favor of silver dies out, the chance of interna- 
tional bimetallism is gone. But this dispatch came on July 22. That is two 
months old. That is a while to expect a Republican to stick to the same 
1 pe renin — And so I got something later than that. This was 

0 of 

“A Zeniit of the bankers of ig mes called to protest against the action 
of the government of the Bank of Eng was held at the clearing house 
88 ae was a large erry Ray dar e we representatives of powerful 

I call your — to the fact that 1 — there was some talk of a 


slight concession by the Bank of England, the bankers of London met at the 
clearing house and joined in a 55 rotest tit, and it says that 

resentatives were resent from interests.” My friends, do you 
know what they mean by a “pow Interest : 

Did you ever hear the farmers of a country called a werful interest”? 
Did you ever hear the la men of a coun’ “powi inter- 
est”? No; they are not powerful interests, and yet they have the 
voting power to do what they please in this coun t is a pow. 
ini t is always a powerful The a 
ES re na Se bankers are a po’ terest. And it was these 
po 
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The financiers of London, who represented at 8 werful 
in make a business of politics. And when they the: 
po after it. Aud it don’t —.— what 8 are anying thai 


advocates — 
Party. But, my friends, the masses of the lo too often do whatever the 
party sgn had take the o platform, no mateer wlio makes it,and therefore 
rest. 


3 a podava. in this E bini e Re penar 
re present at to-day’s mee 
th ss ngs.” My frien a d =i know etar 9 tankers 2 don 
— a protest against 7 — lightest con on to bime then 
pledged thombelves to secrecy? Do you know why it is? 
THE GOLD STANDARD IS A CONSPIRACY 

and those who back it always pledge themselves to secrecy. a 
wan bed ViTa iissa secrecy Tenia 2 A h devin the 
Ww emselyes to $ a mblican who 

latform of last year had a hard row to hoe. If it was hard last fall. what is 


Dow with these new developments? 
y 3 party p TORONA to let Europe determine her financial 
policy, 7 goes to 2 — and France says, All right;“ and she goes to 
ny. and § er many says she must wait until England acts; and she goes 
to England, and it waits thee two months, three months for an answer, and 


moment a ae is proposed the bankers of London meet and 
unanimously pr 

Republicans, girs — — hands do you thel tion of your nation? 

e hands of those who control the 


Not into the be hadd of Europe, but tuto 
Ske bacon, which controls Europe. 


round my children when I am gone. ey lore of“ Hit them again!”] 
Republicans love 5 love their children, but, my friends, 
how can they be so blind as — 955 = see the dan ger, there is in 3 


do not ses? What must 
ces of tho ra States? Letmeread 


States iT 
tive of the : 
Government into . eir stand from bime Kn 

What do you think of that? “Afraid the bankers will frighten the Gov- 
ernment.” Can bankers frighten the English Government? 

if ‘bey. can, they must have a Government over there a good deal like 
— if 5 frighten our Government. [Applause. A voice: Tennessee 

They hese forgotten that Parliament 3 y resolved ee so as to 
secure a stable par of ——— between i aes oe 1 chael H. 
Beech, chancellor of the exch loques Now, here, 

ere 


a 
exchequer 2 carry the Tes F 
ex r on e! mt the 
tay Sy forgotten about i 
On, Ho no, they are not 2 about it, but what difference does it make 
what capital resolves, or w the chancellor pledges, as long as they can 
scare the Government. Now, my friends, you may think that bly this 
is a weak Government that a handf 84 bankers can scare, but let me show 
ou that what those men were of being done in London is now being 


one inthe United States. 
a te AAA ek A vad IR tives ONIE REE 
e as mon r 
the election, the N of the United States met at Indianapolis and 
adopted resolutions demanding the permanence of the gold standard. 


THE CAPITALISTS REVERSE THE PEOPLE. 


Within three months after 99 per cent of the people declared inst the 
d standard, they met and demanded that they should keep it. e 2 
party last year did not attempt the retirement of the 8 only 
party demanded the retirement of the greenbacks, the bolter Democrats. 
r sot Ba we the voters, these financiers, met and demanded the retirement 
One be greenbacks, which less than 1 per cent of the people asked for, and 
the 33 President in his letter of acceptance expressly promised that 
ublican party would not retire the greenbacks. 
Read his letter. He says the Republican party will Keep in circulation all 
of Hee paper and silver moneys now in tix in the circulation of the country. 
There was a distinct pledge that the Republican would not disturb 
either the paper or the silver monoy, and pe wi three months after the 
Republican had declared agains e retirement of greenbacks, the 
financiers demanded their 2 
Did ced scare anybody? Read the message sent by the President at the 
of the last 2 of Congress, in which he recommended the 3 


the resolutions = 
ers 


ment of, a CO! on to reform the currency. Jom, what did ho'n eep in 
circulation the silver and paper then in circulation, what did he mean by 
reforming it? What does a reformation of the currency m 


3 at the message pointing with approval to the 8 at Indian- 
jing aaa sre St asked for a commission—decl. that a commis- 
to prepare a plan for the 3 of the greenback. 
recommended a commission an oe of the eee 
3 Spek you on if t thoes bankers have not — the lican President into 
ig tl pranca. an 1 . what only 1 


ERNAS per wantdone. Republicans, you 


In other . you are willin t the most im: t AHON. that can 
como * the American peo ae shall be 5 men who meet in 


Iam not a 7 to say one wo ee capite know 


many of them who have an int 
CAPITAL NEVER INITIATED A PUBLIC BENEFACTION. 


I know many of them who spend their means in the most benevolent way; 
do not seek to enhance their wealth by unfair or sae re but I lay down 
this proposition: That Ja u may read the history of the human race and that 
you will not find a single instance from the days of Adam until now that the 

capitalistic class eyer initiated or sup; — a movement that had for its 
object the welfare of the human race. lause. } 

‘ow, you say 5 It is true. Tou will find in- 
dividual araneon butnot cein all recorded Ei —.— 
ani where A been instrumental in uplifting the 


This is not strange; thisis no matter of inference. I use this as an illustra- 
tion. No man ever studies the ect of 8 „ 
has thinking there is some truth in that. 

in the last few days in finding 


rday morning than I have for five years before. y? Because I had 
aboil. [Laughter.] 
Now, my friends, the 1 come, and, to get rid of abuse, pos 


the reforms that are initiated as started for the people. Every 
has been of America: 


or of t benefit to the come 
not because 3 Ache capitalistic ane, and yet the Republican 
e Si hs the finances of this nation, and the future of our country, 
and the welfare of our male no tol igoal bu but to foreign financiers. 
z 5 it. la Bu J But rug friends 1 that Tan 
man who wo on uso. en am 
Pam sinp ond the time I apples to tae Erle a ot Noi KEA oor] n 
y going to call your attention to two or three Some of 
find in this bed that the same anaes 
glish ia pooo to forget that the COMMUN 
to inquire 1 i i, of agriculture in England by a ‘vote c 
recommended as — to the farmer. 
Itell 5 had been passed 
favor of the standard. 
standard fi bet fide natio 
da ears before any o or ox m adi 
ing England had 80 
inquire into the condition 
ended uas 


commission recomm 
Yet, when two-thirds 
lism for the 


Stat the En intoa 


10 to 4 
the producing masses in 


a commission to 


bimetal- 
against 


usiness man d 
man. 

These men are py Se seia from 5 wrong end. They are te to 
destroy the foundations u ch all human progress rests, and ‘that is 
the la class who to ii the wankshop aint On tha. then, Why, my 
friends, you can find in 5 of government, in all conditions of the 
human race, instances of refinement and culture. They have cast their 
shadow over the — masses of the people. 

If you want to find out whether civilization is advancing, find out whether 


the masses of the people are going forward or backward. That is the only 
ee 3 an TE But yet these men met in secret and themselves 

conspired vent that which two-thirds of the commission 
8 was Be even for the English farmer. But, my friends, enough on 


THE BOOM LASTED NEARLY A MONTH. 


Let me call your attention to the fact that events have e: another 
Republican — 5 fra said last year if we could keep confidence 
everything would gh 2 —.— they got the election, and it was one 
aoe was porn rding to hey couldn't complain of the size of 

eir majority. 

We admitted it was 3 They said 1 ee come, 
and it did for about a month. Why, trade ary ama how b ess was look- 

yi am 


ing up, and the boom lasted, I guess, for near! . h for the 
people to s sna the — the Republicans put in circulation to defeat my 
election. en eye [App 


hing vas gone. use.) 

There were more bi led within the first months ater that was 
restored than had failed in the co: 
more business houses failed within the 
sothan had failed in the corresponding months before. Times got 

then fet worse cm, until they got so bad that many of the people concluded 
yy ust have been elected. [Laughter.] 

A man wrote me ps Texas and congratulated me on my election. He 
said he just had found it out. en ded ] He said, Our Republicans said 
if you were elected, the banks would fail and business houses go into bank- 
ruptcy,” and then added, Those things have happened now.“ Ido not ex- 
pect to prove the fraud absolutely, bat it is 1 to know I can prove 
ny, 3 on by that means as satisfactorily as any Republican can desire. 


lake erly the Republicans said would happen if I was elected, and then 
take what did happen within six months after the election. Who could doubt. 
that I was President of the United States? But after about six months 
gs began to look up. Do you know where the first ray of hope came 
from? It came from Klondike. [Laughter.] 
Iread you a dispatch from London. Since the Republicans have trans- 
ferred the. legislative thei hopes into the hands of ot hope that eam London is the place 
whence cometh their came to the Repu’ 


rae balan ag We wanted more gold to 


Wheat gone up. tonde, the 
dollar wheat is on our side. We wanted dollar wheat, and we pointed to the 
advance, the ng prices; but no, they said a ater was what they 
wanted; that they wanted 2 dollar that would buy 

The Republican party said to the people it would b p55 better for them to 
work on low wages and have agricultural ucts rise ag puce but etmy 
friends, the Republicans found their second inspiration in defeat of 
argument. The Republicans said last year we had ae in prices, but you 
wait forthe money. We have just discovered more Fold. 

What they said to you about just raising the do What they say now 
about raising the prico—that reminds me of a man traveling inthe mountains 
by a ey b was so crooked that he often met himself coming 

ughter, 

I want to ask you, Are not the is a ina meeting themselves 3 
back? 85 6 ao ak not they ad mit all Because they are so ashamed of 
they said last fall are ot recognize themselves when they meet 
themselves. 1 ete i am reminded of an experience we had out 
in K ebraska in 


. man came there and said he could bring rain, 


100 
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and so several men got together and agreed to give him $500if he would brin; 
linch of rain in four days. He went to work and the rain came, an inch of it 
within four days, but they refused to pay him. 1 said it was a natural 
rain and ponta to the fact that it rained more 100 miles away from Lincoln 
than it did at Lincoln, and he tinally had to sue them. 

Not only that, but that a wind came with the rain and blew down signs, 
and some threatened to sue him for bringing the wind with the rain. 
[Laughter.] But he had a good dealof trouble, and finally, after two or three 
suits brought to recover the contract Pe for the rain, he came toa compro- 
mise, and, my friends, I never think of that man without thinking what rain 

ers the average Republican would make. 

Why, if they would argue on that matter like they e on this money 
question, as condemning one thing and then praising it; if a Republican was 
employed to bring rain, an inch of it within four 8 and it was cloudy 
when he commenced and clear when he got through, he would demand his 
money. 

You would tell him he did not bring the rain, and he would say, of course 
I didn’t,” but he would swear that he brought a drought, and then would try 
to prove the drought was better than the rain, and 5 his money. [Laugh- 
ter.] I want to you if the Republicans are not doing that every year? 
If that is not 5 argument? Why, I read the other day a state- 
ment issned by the Department of Agriculture, and it went on to show a rise 
in several articles—farming articles—and it always pointed out theadvantage 
8 going to come from this larger amount of money which the farmer 
receiv 


Why,m friends, do you not know that it is a dangerous argument for a 
Repubtican to make? his rise in the price. Did they not tell us last zene 
n the dollar, 


when we wanted a rise in price that a rise in price would chea 
id they not cry 


and if we cheapened the dollar that we repudiate it; and di 
about the widow and the orphan and say this is bad money? 

My friends, we are not trying to make the dollar cheaper by raising the 
price. Last year they did admit that something was wrong. Last year they 
actually admitted that there was a disease some way in the bud of politics 
and they started out to find it, but they mistook the disease. It was low 
ps t the people were 5 But, my friends, we have got 

hem. They now “ie they admit the disease. We have 2 it out. 

You tell me that the silver craze is going to die out. I tell you that it will 
not die out as Jong — itis being advocated asitis now. You can not kill a 
thing by proving that it is right, and the Republican party has admitted it 
now. Those who began last year the warfare for financial independence are 
waging it this year, and I want to warn you, my friends, that this contest is 
not one in order that we may simply secure financial independence. 

It will go on until that doctrine of equality and of equal rights and of 
special privileges to none is inscribed upon the walls of every executive office 
and every legislative hall and oror ron where a court meets, from the 
justice of the peace tothe Supreme Court of the United States. [Applause] 

It means that the people who constitute this nation, those described by 
Carlyle in 78 as the ones who produce the wealth and pay the taxes of the 
country, shall begin to make their influence felt in legislation. 

It means, my friends, better government, a more economical administra- 
tion of government, more justice in the levying of taxes. It means that this 
shall be a Government of the people, by the people, and for the people, and 
that this Government shall not perish from earth. 

I thank you for your attention. 


Payment of United States Bonds, 
SPEECH 
HON. CLIFTON B. BEACH, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 31, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the following concurrent resolution: 
“Concurrent resolution No. 22. 


the act entitled ‘An act to strengthen the public credit,’ 
approved 1 it was provided and declared that the faith of the 
nited States was thereby solemnly pledged to the 1 . — in coin or its 
equivalent, of all the 3 of the United States, except 
in cases where the law authorizing the issue of such obligations had exp: y 
rovided that the same might be paid in lawful money or other currency 
Than ld and silver; and 
“ Whereas all the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by the 
act entitled An act toauthorize the refunding of the national debt,“ approved 
July 14, 1870, by the terms of said act were declared to be redeemable in coin 
of me mon presni standard value, bearing interest payable semiannually in 
such coin; ani 
“ Whereas all bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under the 
act entitled ‘An act to provide for the 8 of specie payments,’ ap- 
roved January 14, 1875, are required to be of the description of bonds of the 
Enitea States described in the said act of Congress approved July 14, 1870, 
entitled An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt; and 
“ Whereas at the date of the 3 of said act of Congress last aforesaid. 
to wit, the Iich day of July, 1870, the coin of the United States of standard 
value of that date included silver dollars of the pogas of 412} grains each, 
declared by the act approved January 18, 1837, entitled An act supplementary 
to the act entitled “An act establishing a mint and regula the coins of the 
United States,” ' to be a legal tender of payment, according to their nominal 
value, for any sums whatever: Therefore, 
Resolved by the Senate (the House eee concurring therein) 
That all the bonds of the United Sta d 


“Whereas b 


thepublic 
Mr. BEACH said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: If I were the Supreme Court of the United States 
I would affirm the legal proposition presented in the resolution. 
It is maintained by one faction and generally conceded by the 
other that we have the legal right to pay interest and principal 


upon all of our bonds contracted and uttered before the status of our 

ilver coin was changed in the sovereign coins extant and consti- 
tutionally authorized when the contracts were made. This is 
really what the resolution means, but does not clearly set forth. 
It simply calls upon the Congress to make a declaration of its 
opinion of the legal proposition involved. 

Such a declaration would be of little effect. A paper case 
could be made and presented to a legal tribunal higher than the 
Congress or the Administration, and I think it would be desirable 
to have a decision of our Supreme Court upon the legal proposi- 
tion. Fortunately that court has not jurisdiction of the honor of 
the nation on questions of business expediency. While my moral 
sense responds readily to the exalted sentiment of maintaining 
the honor and the integrity of the nation and the keeping of the 
faith, I am always embarrassed when this sentiment is elaborated 
as it always is by reference to the reward which will accrue to us 
if we are real good and abnormally honorable: It will maintain 
and enhance our credit abroad,” It will place upon a firm foun- 
dation our trade relations with Great Britain and the other great 
commercial nations of the world;” therefore we should be virtu- 
ous. 

Thisis a refinement of virtue too rich for the masses of the 
poopie. The people have been taught and are accusiomed to be- 

ieve that when they haye 5 a contract they have 
been honorable and virtuous, hen the material interests of a 
few hundred thousand le require a compounded and recom- 
pounded exhibition of the honor and integrity of the nation, it is 
not surprising to me that some millions of the people have become 
suspicious of the motives of the few. The maxim that the inter- 
ests of the few are the interests of the many is not destined to be- 
come very popust in this or any other republican form of gov- 
eanont recall a maxim of the past, virtue is its own 
reward.” 

It is not my purpose at the present time to discuss the money 
problem, As an ardent, devoted, and confident advocate of bi- 
metallism, I am opposed to the resolution. I regard it as ill 
advised, undi ed, and futile. Its predestined overwhelming 
defeat in the House will disco many advocates of the cause 
throughout the world. It will likewise cause the opponents of 
bimetall: to say.“ Ha, ha; I shall not follow such a leadership, 
nor affiliate with the combination which, by such means, proposes 
to accomplish so great a thing.” I trust that before the present 
term of the Congress expires I shall have an opportunity to ex- 
press my views upon the great problem of the money of the nation, 
and also upon the not less important problem, separate and dis- 
tinct from the other, purely a domestic affair, namely, the cur- 
rency of the nation. 


Payment of Government Bonds, 
SPEECH 
HON. PETRER J. O PEHY, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 31, 1898. 


The House having under consideration Senate concurrent resolution No. 
ianed under certain acts of Congress are payable, principal and interest, at 
issue n 
the option of the Government, in silyer Aeg — — 

Mr. OTEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It requires no great prescience to determine what 
is to be the fate of the resolution under consideration. The fact 
that a rule has been brought in directing that side of the Cham- 
ber what to do is enough. But it is not out of place to make 
some inquiries r ting the action of your party, which in a few 
hours will vote this resolution down. 

What is there in this resolution that was notin it when William 
McKinley, now President of the United States, voted for and 
warmly supported it; when most of you who were in wg, Wy at 
the time of its consideration voted for and supported it; when the 
present chairman of the Appropriations Committee, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Tin ois [Mr. CANNON], voted for and 
suppo it; when Hon. Stanley Matthews, a Republican Senator, 
afterwards an associate justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, was the author and the aggressive supporter of it; when 
James G. Blaine, John Sherman, tosay nothing of the lesser lights 


of your party, advocated it? 

Something unusual must have happened. What's the matter 
with Hanna?” 

You all admit that it recites only what is now the existing law, 
and hence you claim there is no necessity for it. Did your 
make any such declaration before, when it passed this resolution? 
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It existing law, could it do any harm to let the world know that 
wo were simply reasserting it? There is a nigger in the wood 
ile,” Mr. Speaker. The moneyed power, the plutocrats of the 
United States and, more particularly, of England have spoken, 
and you obey; that’s all. a 

Some of you say you would vote for one part of the resolution, 
but as you have to vote on the whole you must vote against the 
whole; and thus you put yourselves in a hole. 

Who said you should not vote on eaeh portion separately? The 
rules of this House give you this right, except when you are de- 

rived of it by three gentlemen (of whom the distinguished 
5 is one) constituting the Committee on Rules. So do not 
complain that you can not vote on each clause of the resolution 
separately. 

There were once three men sentenced to be hung, as the story 
goes, and each was given choice of the kind of tree from which 
he should swing. e Englishman chose the oak, because it was 
the sturdy giant of the forest. The Frenchman, having more 
sentiment, chose the weeping willow. The Irishman chose the 
gooseberry bush. When reminded that it was too small, he said, 
“Yez honor, I'll wait for it to grow.” The judge thought the 
selection of the bush too transparent, and he was assigned a more 
stable tree. Your apology is too transparent. Your orders were 
received before your excuse was manufactured. 

What is the resolution? 

ives concurring therein), 
That All the bonds Bethe Gifted Skates, . to be issued, a: 
der the said acts of Con hereinbefore recited, are Lp — principal and 
interest, at the option of the Government of the United States, in silver dol- 
as 4 oy coinage of the United States containing 412} grains each of stand- 

This is what they term the first part of the resolution, to which 
there is no objection on the part of those who would hang on a 
8 bush; and here follows what they are pleased to term 

e second part: 

And that to restore to its coinage such silver coins as a legal tender in pay- 


ment of said bonds, princi: and interest, is not in violation of the public 
faith nor in derogation of rights of the public creditor. 


Where is the candid man who professes sincerity of action in 
acquiescing in the first whose conscience could not permit him to 
accord equal sanction to the second? 

No, Mr. Speaker, the trusts of this country have spoken, and 
when they take snuff every Republican member on this floor 
sneezes, and herein lies the opposition from President McKinley 
(and all along down the line) to this resolution. 

I have here a list of 105 trusts, and had I the time I would like 
to show you that on the formation of each of them three things 
generally happened. The first was the claim that aggregated capi- 
tal and combination of interests provided means for the produc- 
tion of goods at lower prices, and hence it was of benefit to the 
agricultural classes of the country because of the great propor- 
tional decrease in expenses. This ought to be true but for the 
fact that competition, the life of trade, is killed. The sequel in 
every case was, second, the reduction of wages or the reduction 
of force; third, the advance in price of the product. 

Chief among these trusts, the one overruling all,is the gold 
trust or the bondholders, with headquarters in England, and in 
which ex-President Cleveland and President McKinley are in as 
perfect harmony as were the Siamese twins, and herein is the answer 
5 the query, herefore the sudden change of front of the Repub- 

can party 

We are taunted with the ‘‘40-cent dollar,” with the intrinsic 
value of gold,” so great, and the intrinsic value of silver,” so 
small. Value, Mr. Speaker, can not be intrinsic. Want regu- 
lates value, and artificial wants are the parents of civilization, 
and in supplying these artificial wants something was demanded 
as a medium of exchange. 

This something must possess certain qualities, one of the most 
important of which being that it could not be drawn on to supply 
any natural want. It must not be of a substance that would ap- 
= hunger or quench thirst and satisfy other natural wants. 

is thing was to denominated money, and it must have an 
attribute, the value of which must have a limit, said limit to be 
regulated by nature and not by man. It must be difficult to ob- 
tain, practically imperishable, should not deteriorate by exposure, 
should not tarnish, should have no offensive taste, touch, nor smell. 
Gold and silver metals filled the full measure of these require- 
ments, and hence were adopted for money. 

There is no natural want of man that can be supplied by either, 
and, so far as utilitarian purposes are concerned, neither can do 
duty in the commercial, manufacturing, or agricultural fields if 
their uses as money are discarded. 

The value of both is artificial and not intrinsic. Indeed, there 
is no such thing as intrinsic value. Intrinsic is the equivalent of 
inherent, and any substance possessing an intrinsic quality pos- 
sesses that of which it can not be deprived. Hardness in stone, 


gravity in lead, are intrinsic qualities, and it is impossible to de- 
prive them of these qualities. Value is a relation. It is an oper- 
ation of the human mind founded on want. 

If a person wants anything and is willing to sacrifice something 
to get it, its value is measured by the sacrifice made, 

If a commodity is very scarce and very much wanted, its price 
will go up. If the reverse, it will go down. 

Gold and silver, then, were adopted as money in the earliest 
ages, and have been so ever since. Neither has intrinsic value. 
3 are valued by the demand or want, and the want is created 

y law. 

So, too, we find that identity of use creates identity of demand, 
and identity of demand creates identity of value. 

If a gold pellet were a certain preventive of smallpox and a silver 
pellet sixteen times as large was also a certain preventive of small- 
pox, the same use for both is established, so far as smallpox is con- 
cerned. If there be an epidemic of smallpox, there will certainly 
be identity of demand for each. It matters not which, either will 
prevent smallpox. This fact establishes first, the identity of use; 
second, the identity of demand, and the identity of value follows. 

Suddenly cut off the supply of the silver pills and the rava; 
of smallpox can be checked only by the gold pills, hence gold pills 
must become more and more valuable; and if law forbids the man- 
ufacture of any more silver pills, of course, the metal having been 
deprived by law of its most efficient use, the demand for it de- 
creases and the ravages of 1 increase just in proportion 
as the supply of gold pellets is insufficient and short of the demand. 
As long as both the yellow and the white pills could be used it 
mattered not which was used. If the drain on the one caused a 
scarcity, the demand was transferred to the other, and vice versa. 
Can any proposition be clearer? This is free coinage of gold and 
silver in a nutshell. 

Law imparts power to gold and silver, but the very essence of 
their value is the immaterial principle to represent value. Sup- 
ply and demand of money affect prices as much as su 3 

emand of the commodity for which money is peor ined ju ice 
is dependent on both. 

Looking backwards, we see how the great strides of civilization 
were ado when the world gaye ample opportunity to supply the 
artificial wants of man through the medium of gold and silver, 
and we see the decadence of the Roman Empire beginning when 
the silver mines in Spain and Greece to lessen in output, 
and when they gave out we knew that the night of the Dark Ages 
speedily 99553 around a 

So, too, we observea general awakening outofthelong peop when 
the rich silver mines of the newly-discovered Western world were 
opened up. Passing on over the intervening space of time, we 
come to this great nation, as we see the hardy Anglo-Saxon taking 
8 of this land and continuing his march till he proclaims 

om the lofty peaks of the Rocky Mountains 


The Eastern nations sink, their glory ends; 
An empire rises where the sun descends— 


and we do not forget that it was not the gold dollar that was his 
mainstay. He with the silver dollar, and under its wing 
he declared his independence in 1776. 

In 1792 he established his own silver dollar, and while other 
coins have changed, the old silver dollar is the same to-day that it 
was then. In spite of doctrinaires and millionaires, in spite of the 
trusts and the ublican party, in spite of the attempt to stigma- 
tize the American dollar of 1792 as a 40-cent dollar, yet it will buy 
as much anywhere to-day as a gold dollar, and will continue to 
buy as much, unless the Republican party succeeds in destroying it. 

ill the American people submit to this? Are not these pluto- 
crats surfeited with the misery already entailed on our farmers, 
mechanics, and laborers? 

: voy should the bondholder be accorded any additional privi- 
eges 
e is exempt from taxes. 

He attends the great church edifice where the great organ is 
sending forth its peals of praise to Almighty God, forgetting that 
the laborer the sweat of whose face constructed them must con- 
tent himself as he reverently joins in Praise God, from whom all 
blessings flow” in the humble meetinghouse. 

The bondholder pays him the silver dollar as eminently fit for 
=~ but 1 anaes burdened with no taxes, he demands gold! 
gold!! gold! 

The strong arm of the laborer goes into the bowels of the earth, 
extracts its essence, and illuminates the princely palace of the 
bondholder, and yet he must content himself with a lamp and 
kerosene oil. He makes the splendid carriages, while he goes 
afoot; builds the splendid residence, while he lives in a cabin, and 
the silver dollar is paid to him; and the bondholder demands gold. 

The farmer is the most a ep factor in the fabric of our 
nation. He toils day in and day out. He is the source of the 
wealth of our Republic. Without his harvest the bondholder 
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pons go uxury, pam 
tite with “ spices and sweet-smelling herbs,” aye, with“ Ga 
too, the farmer sits down to a bso meal and asks the blessing, 
thanking God that he has the f ; 
a “jeweled joy” to him, but the bondholder would destroy it in 
mage Pandhdlder Give us this day our dail „ 

e bondholder prays, ive us y our y i 
The farmer prays, Give us this day our daily aiy io 

The bondholder would make the dollar dearer, because every 
coupon clipped would give him more of the labor of his fellow- 
man, If it required one day’s labor to make 2 bushels of corn, 
and corn was worth 50 cents a bushel, one day’s labor expended 
on corn would be 81. But if by stri down silver he can re- 
duce the demand for silver and increase the demand for gold, corn 
will go down to 25 cents per bushel, and the gold from these cou- 
pone ns robbed the tiller of the soil of half of one day’s labor. It 
might not go down to 25 cents, but just in proportion as the sup- 
ply of money is diminished will it surely 8 This would 
make no very great difference if that which he had to buy also 
declined proportionately. s 
But the bondholder, who also is always in a trust, sepa up tothe 
back door of Congress and whispers in the ear of the Committee 
on Ways and Means and demands that high tariff be put on all 
things that the farmer must buy, and hence he must exist under 
conditions which constantly depress farm produce and constantly 
lifts the price of the manufactured product which he must buy. 
The silver dollar is our precious inheritance, and the bondholder, 
not satisfied with stopping its coinage, now really demands its 


extermination. 

Will the B 5 le submit to it? I believe not. In my effort to 
resist it, if I fall it will be in the interest of and fighting the bat- 
tle of the plain, honest—aye, the best—people of my country, not 
the bondholder. 

With our great expanse of soil unequaled in fertility, our bound- 
less forests, our mountains swelling with precious metals and 
every known mineral; with a ay of such wonderful energy, 
marvelous capacity, and matchless courage, need we go to the 
bondholder to determine our system of finance? Need we tell him 
that we intend to coin silver as well as gold freely, limiting it 
only to the restriction of nature, and that we will do so in defiance 
of and without regard to what any other nation may say, and that 
sey rc agreement is an ignis fatuus which he need no lon- 
ger follow 

Here we are, so to speak, forty-five nations, enjoying perfect 
freedom of intercourse, with one language, one currency, common 
interests, common institutions, our internal commerce and trade 
exceeding our foreign trade as 97 exceeds 3, and yet the bond- 
holder must tell us what to do to protect our honor and to advance 
the material interests of the country, and the rar foe pe party, 
appalled at his august presence, trembles at the idea of passing a 
resolution declaring that the bondholder must be paid just as the 
70,000,000 people in these forty-five nations are paid. Shame! 
Shame 


If a patient were growing worse and you saw the disease ab- 
sorbing life hour by hour, remedies becoming less and less effica- 
cious, and were asked what should be done, you would say return 
to the treatment under which the patient improved and pros- 
pered. You would distrust all spurious service which conflicted 
with experience, all theories that catered to the imagination with 
vague phrases without clear or precise definition, and try com- 
mon sense. 

You would in applying a financial remedy in this country say, 
return to the money of the Constitution. You would tell the 
present-day financier that everything he Bs ert has failed; 
that all he claimed for his theories have been abortive; that when 
he said gold would be driven out of the country the reverse oc- 
curred; that when he foretold better prices for farm products 

` lower prices were realized; thatno sooner had the advance agent 
of prosperity been sent to the front by Mank Hanna than banks 
all over the country began to get out of the way of it, and officers 
testified to it by suicide. 

The silver dollar has been our guiding star. Under it we have 
been a marvel of progress, of happiness, of human liberty; our 
march has been without precedent or parallel. 

But our march must be Propped, our future clouded. 

The despotism of trusts rules our land. It has deprived us of 
one-half of nature’s munificent gift of money metal and has 
blighted the farming industry of this country until it is left almost 
without hope, enervated, and struggling for life itself. 

You farmers remember that— 


Time at length sets all things even, 
And if we do but watch the hour, 
There never yet was human power 


po 
T 
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You have a great treasured up. 
a y 3 All things agi to him eee 5 with 
urpose to av up your org ion and move 
in solid column in 1900, and you will ayenge the wrong. 
r 
Small as it looks, the jaw that never 
Brings down the bellowing monarch of the fields. 


Just as Joseph demanded one-fifth of the produce of the labor 
of the tians as the price of relieving them during the famine, 
so will such demand be made of the masses of our people by the 

lutocracy of the country; one-fifth of what they produce will 
ve to go to keeping aliyə the despotism of the millionaire kings 
yeahs FINTAR Congest ee 
e -fo gress, in a speech I made durin efirst 
session, I used the following language: s 


He will recall that it wasa rare thing to seo young begging for employ- 
ment and and muscular young men su ting for work. He 

that there was plenty of money hero es in banks; that prices 

were ad d ty awaited ind - t labor traveled the 

samo road with ind: and both were linked with happiness; that bright 

Ci popen Tosy cheeks and ruby lips greeted him when re ed home after 

day's labor; that the merry laugh of his little ones made his heart glad 


and his home happy. 


It will be remembered that our Republican friends said, “Elect 
McKinley and all such things will cease. Wages will go up, the 
farmer will e peace and plenty will ade the land.” 

He was elected. I see no reason, after years since that 
speech was delivered, to change a word in it. Continuing on that 
occasion, I added: 

How is it now? The sunken eye and tho lines in the careworn face tell in 
eloquent tones that misery and want sit side by side in this once happy home; 
that the little ones ask for bread and get a stone; that the monster death is 
welcomed and is not infrequently invited as a guest. Are such things to con- 
tinue? Is there no remedy? 

The bondholders are afraid that it will after a while transpire 
that England will not accept our money, for, notwithstanding all 
their about 40-cent dollars, an lishman in London will 
take our silver dollar for his wares just as quick as he will our 
gold dollar. However, if England were to decline to take our 
money, we would be accorded all the so-called benefits of a high 
protective tariff without being taxed to accomplish it; because, if 
she declined to take our money, we could not buy from her, as 
there is not sufficient gold in the United States to buy one year’s 
supply, and hence we would have to start up mills and manufac- 
tories in order to supply the demand for those things which we 
now re and hence a thri home trade would result; and then, 
England paying us in gold, if we chose to demand it, we would 
have prosperity thrust upon us. 

The truth is, however, that the money of the country cuts no 
figure in this foreign trade. We simply exchange and 
products, and, the balance of trade being largely in our favor, we 
can demand gold if we choose. 

The greatness of a nation is not measured by the character of 
its money. Its intelligence and credit are not so measured. But 
its manhood, its industry, its progress are what are considered. 

Weare told that this would be the dumping ground for silver. 
I will not stop to even notice this nonsensical and oft-repeated as- 
sertion— “ weeds never die out”—but I will only say that if all the 
silver money in the world were dum into the United States, it 
would not reach $50 per capita, and this would not make it redun- 
dant by any means, 

We declared our independence in 1776. We gained it when 
England lowered her proud crest at Yorktown. o maintained 
it when J 3 hum eine —— lion at New cer feige 
our progress and prospe: n unimpeded, notwithstanding 
the most gigantic war of modern times, until in the last quarter 
of this century the tentacles of the trust have been fastened 
on the farming industry of our country, sucking its very lifeblood 
out of it. The beard (poe are paralyzing every effort to free our 
country from the blight that is withering the energies of this 
large class of our people. 

Another declaration of independence must be declared; and in 
1900 we must be ready to enforce it or our great Republic will 
topple and fall. 3 

lieve it was Solomon who sung somewhat in the following 
strain, and in conclusion I voice my sentiments in as nearly his 
language as the environments admit of: 

Our people see that the bimetallic tree is putting forth good 
555 5 silver vines with their tender grapes are giving forth 
good sm: 

They are crying out, O silver, let us hear your soy and see 

our countenance, for your voice is sweet and your face is comely. 
Take away from us these ow foxes that spoil our vines and 
these new-born goldbugs that infest our grapes, that we may feed 
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the lilies. Awake the west wind, and oh, the south, and 


among 
blow upon our pole pieg that the spices thereof may flow out 
to us, and that our beloved may eat of silver fruit. 

Our silver is as the Seven Stars and Orion, that turn the shadow 
of death into morning; that calleth forth the waters and poureth 
them on the parched earth; that strengtheneth the weak against 
the strong, and battles with him whose trading is on the poor, and 
who taketh aay our wheat that they may build their houses out 
of hewn stone; t they may plant their vineyards and lie in beds 
of ivory and stretch themselves in rich couches; that eatlambs out 
of the flocks and calves out of the midst of the herds; that drink 
wine out of golden bowls, and anoint themselyes with sweet- 
smelling es. 85 

Remember, O people! that you have been smitten with the gold- 
bug mildew and that your gardens, your fig trees, your vineyards, 
and your olive trees have not increased and that the Palmer worm 
has not been destroyed. 

Remember, in the language of a Republican Senator, that under 
the Republican system the rich are growing richer and the poor 
are growing poorer under a s that gives to a Vanderbilt the 
posenics of wealth beyond the dream of avarice and condemns 

e poor to a poverty which has no refuge from starvation but the 
prison or the grave.” 


Payment of United States Bonds. 


SPEROH 


or 


HON. ANDREW J. HUNTER, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 31, 1898. 


The House having under consideration Senate concurrent resolution No, 
22, declaring that bonds of the United States issued or authorized to be 
issued under certain acts of Congress are pare principal and interest, at 
the option of the Government, in silver do , etc.— 


Mr. HUNTER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The resolution now pending before the House is 
pose 1 a reiteration and a formal declaration by this Congress 
that they will stand by the Constitution, the plighted faith, and 
the contracts of the Government. They reassert the principles of 
the fathers, N and silver is the money of the Constitution, 
and that it shall be used to pay the obligations of the Govern- 
ment. In 1878 the clamor of the bondholders and the gold gam- 
blers became so insolent and ar pence and their demands so 
unreasonable for gold alone as the only money that they would 
receive, something had to be done to stay their remorseless greed. 

Under the leadership of Stanley Matthews, a Republican Sen- 
ator from the State of Ohio, this same resolution that is now be- 
fore us was brought into the Senate and there passed by a large 
Republican majority. It was reported to the House and there de- 
bated and passed by a vote of 189 to 79 against it. Those 3 
the affirmative who were Republicans and now members of thi 
House were Messrs. J. G. CANNON, of Illinois, Marsu, of Illinois, 
and STONE, of Michigan, who are now here ready to repudiate 
their former record and vote down what they then voted np. Of 
course a Republican can vote for or against a proposition and still 
be consistent. Let me read the resolution now before the House: 

Concurrent resolution No. 22. 


Whereas by the act entitled “An act to 5 the public credit,” ap- 
ved 18, 1869, it was provided and d that the faith of the 
nited States was thereby solemnly pled; to sop! y mt, in coin or its 
equivalent, of all the interest-bearing 0 tions o e United States, ex- 
cept in cases where the law authorizing the issue of such obligations had 
expressly vided that the same might be paid in lawful money or other 
currency gold and silyer; and 
Whereas all the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by the 
act entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,” p 
roved July 14, 1870, by the terms of said act were declared to be redeemab 
coin of the then present standard value, bearing interest payable semian- 
nually in such coin; and 
Whereas all bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under the 
act entitled “An act to provide for the resumption of 
approves January 14, 1875, are required to be of the descrip’ 
nited States described in the said act of a approved July 14, 1870, 
entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt;” and 
Whereas at the date of the Per of act of Congress last aforesaid 
to wit, the l4th day of July, 1870, the coin of the United States of standard 
value of that date included silver dollars of the weight of 412} grains each, 
declared by the act a January 18, 1837, entitled An act supplemen- 
bot a the act enti: ‘An act establishing a mint and regulating coins 
of the United States,’” to be a legal tender of payment, according to 
nominal wi geet eg any 2 . Therefo: 5 
Resol Senate ouse of Represen ves concurri: 
That Ss hae 5 naa cme United States i issued, or Fig: E to be — 
under ac ol Congress erein ore reci are principal 
and interest, at the option of the Government of the United Statea In silver 


silver; and tha restore — — 
tender in payment of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of 
the public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor. 


This has been the financial 


by what he says. Take, for example, Mr. McKinley 
uestion. He voted for the Matthews resolution, which declar 

that the Government should pay its debts in coin, both gold and 
silver, and repeated over and over again the same thing in his 
speeches. I will here quote from the platforms of the ublican 
party and some of the statements of the most distinguished men 
of the party, not only to show their wild inconsistency, but their 
utter want of sincerity: 


REPUBLICAN NATIONAL PLATFORMS OF 1383 AND 1592. 
1888. 
[Written and reported to convention by William McKinley as chairman of 
the platform committee.) 
The ublican party is in favor of the use of both gold and silver as mone’ 
— — 7 tic Administration rts 8 


and condemns the policy of the Democra in its efforts 
demonetize silver. 


[Adopted by convention presided over by William McKinley as its chairman. ] 

The American people, from tradition and 3 favor bimetallism, and 
the Republican party demands the use of both gold and silver as standard 
money. $ 
CHICAGO SILVER PLATFORM OF 1594. 


Gold monometallism is a British 2 and its adoption has br 
nations into financial servitude to London. It is no “eg un-Amer 
anti-American, and it can be fastened on the United States 
stifling of that spirit and love of liberty which proclaimed our 
3 in 1776 and won it in the war of the Revolution. o demand tho 

ree and unlimited coinage of both silver and gold at the ratio of 16 tol 
without waiting for the aid or consent of any other nation. We demand 
that the standard silver dollar shall be a full legal tender, equally with gold, 
for all debts, public and private. 


The Republican party in its national platforms were each and 
all for silver until the year 1896. Each and all have been for gold 
alone only since June 16, 1896, when for the first time the Repub- 
lican national platform declared for gold. 

Abraham Lincoln said: 

Capital is only the fruit of labor, and could never have existed had not 
labor first existed. If a government contracted a debt with a certain amount 
of money in circulation, and then contracted the money volume before the 
debt is paid, it is the most heinous crime that a government could commit 
against the people. $ 


ht other 

but 
o by the 
litical inde- 


The parties who are at the bottom of the great gold conspir: 
would much prefer a 8 to a republic. coln, in 
message to Congress in 1861, said of this danger: 


Monarchy itself is sometimes hinted at as a possible from the power 
of the people. In my present position I could scarcely be justified were I to 
omit raising a wa’ voice against approaching d There is one 
point to which I ask a brief attention. is the effort capital on an 
equal footing with, if not above, labor in the structure of the Government. 
Let them beware of surrendering a political power which they already have 
and which if surrendered will surely be used to close the door of advance- 
ment 15 suchas they and to flx new disabilities and burdens upon them, 
till all liberty shall be lost. 


[Abraham Lincoln, April 14, 1865.] 


Mr. Colfax, want you to take a message from me to the miners whom —— 

t I ac A oe H REEE ap eee PEE EA ak Sb age I believe 

it ey ine: ble. It abounds all over the Western country, from 
the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, and its development has scar com- 
menced. During the war, when we were adding a oupi of millions of dol- 
lars every day to our national debt, 1 did not care about encouraging the 


increase in the volume of our ack metals. We had the country to saye 
first. But now that the rebellion is overthrown, and we know pretty nearly 
the amount of our national debt, the more gold and 


silver we mine we make 
the payment of that debt so much the easier. Now I am going to encourage 


that in over’. possible way. 
We shall have hundreds of thousands of disbanded soldiers, and many have 
feared that their return home in such great numbers might paralyze indus- 


h for all. games, Dow ap which 
our shores hun of thou- 
sands more year 2 I intend to point them to 
the gold and silver that wait for them in the West. Tell the miners for me 
prosperity ts the prosperity of tho pasion aad we shall peove,in'e very few 
vente, tbat we are indeed the treasury of the world. 4 
Mr. Lincoln again declared (see Barrett's History of Lincoln, 
pa 836) that our silver mines will help us pay this debt.“ Mr. 
inley now declares that they shall not, and he will break the 
contract“ to prevent it, 
Webster uttered the truism “that liberty can not long endure 
in any country where the tendency is to concentrate wealth in the 
hands of a few.” 


N “| 


mountain r: W 
even the war 
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OPINION OF DANIEL WEBSTER, THE GREAT EXPOUNDER OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION. 


I am clearly of the opinion that sgod and silver, at rates fixed by Congress, 
constitute the legal standard of value in this country, and that neither Con- 
gress nor any State has authority to establish any other standard, or to dis- 

lace this standard. Extract m speech of Daniel Webster, delivered in the 
te of the United States, 1 21. š 


If the greatest constitutional lawyer, Daniel Webster, and the 
great American statesman, James G. Blaine, are authority. Said 
the latter in a speech in the Senate February 7, 1878 (see Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, pages 820 and 822): 


I believe gold and silver coin to be the money of the Constitution; indeed, 
the money of the American people anterior to the Constitution which that 
t law recognized as quite independent of its own existence. No 
power was conferred on Con, to declare that either metal should not be 
money. Congress has, therefore, in my judgment, no power to demonetize 
silver any more than to demonetize gold; no power to demonetize either any 
more than to demonetize both. 

In this statement Iam but repeating the weighty dictum of the first of 
constitutional lawyers. I am certainly of opinion,” said Mr. Webster, 
“that gold and silver, at rates fixed by Congress, constitute the legal stand- 
ard of value in this country, and that neither Congress nor any State has au- 
thority to establish any other standard or to displace this standard.“ 

Few persons can be found, I apprehend, who will maintain that Congress 
possesses the power to demone! both gold and silver, or that Congress 
should be justified in prohibiting the coin of both; and yet, in logic and 
legal construction, it would be cult to show where and why the power 
of Con; over silver is greater than over gold; greater over either than 
over the two. If, therefore, silver has been demonetized. Iam in favor of 
remonetizing it. ir its coinage has been prohibited, I am in favor of orderin 
it to be resumed. If it has been restri ,l amin favor of having itenlarged, 

We know of none better than the stp: on Worda of James G. 
Blaine. This same question was thoroughly discussed in Congress 
in 1878, prior to the enactment of the Bland law. Then, as now, 
there were timid people, with weak knees and backbone, who 
were afraid we would not maintain our financial independence, 
and must do nothing without Papa and Mamma Bull’s consent. 
Note the strong words of this great American, the author of the 
doctrine of reciprocity (see page 821, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
1878): 

of reestablishing silver in its ancient and honorable 
rope and America devolves really on the. Congress of 
. If weact here with prudence, wisdom, and firmness, we 
shall not only successfully remonetize silver and g it into general use as 
money in our own country, but the influence of our example be poten- 
tial among all Euro; nations, with the possible exception of England. 
Indeed, our annual indebtedness to Europe is so great that if we have the 
right to pay it in silver we necessarily coerce those nations by the strongest 

all forces—self-interest—to aid us in upholding the value of silver as 
money. 

Mr. Blaine then , proceeds to discuss the reason why the United 
States, above all other nations, should haye unlimited coinage of 
silver, in these words: 

1 do not think that this country, holding so vast a proportion of the world's 
supply of silver in its mountains and in its mines. can afford to reduce the 
metal to the situation of mere merchandise. If silver ceases to be used as 
money in Europe and America, the great mines of the Pacific Slope will be 
cl and dead. Mining enterprises of the gigantic scale existing in this 
country can not be carried on to provide Sacks for looking-glasses and to 
manufacture cream pitchers and sugar bowls. A vast source of wealth to 
this entire country is destroyed the moment silver is permanently disusedas 
money. It is for us to check that tendency and bring the continent of Europe 
back 70 the full recognition of the value of the metal asa medium of exchange. 


The eminent statesman and great Republican leader, James G. 
Blaine, in a speech in the Senate February 12, 1878 (see CoNGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD, pages 820-822), said: 


I believe the struggle now songon in this country and in other countries 
for a single gold standard would, if successful, prođuce widespread disaster 
in the end throughout the world. The destruction of silver as money and 
establishing gold as the sole unit of value must have a ruinous effect on all 
forms of . except those investments which yield a fixed return in 
money. These would be enormously enhanced in value,and would gain a 
disproportionate and unfair advantage over every other species of yey 
If, as the most reliable statistics afirm, there are nearly 57,000, 000,000 of coin 
or bullion in the world, not very unequally divided between gold and silver, 
it is impossible to strike silver out of existence as money without results 
which will prove distressing to millions and utterly disastrous to tens of 
thousands. 
SHERMAN IN 1878. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, July 15, 1878. 
DEAR Str: To that part of your letterof the 12th instant in which youask 
my views of the matter confided in the monetary commission, I have some 
delic: in replying very fully. During the monetary conference in 
when silver in our coun was excluded from cir tion by being under- 
4. and wrote a 


occu 2 

This uncertainty of the relation between the two metals is one of the chief 
arguments in favor of a monometallic 5 other arguments, show- 
ing 3 Laem, Paap effect upon industry by pping one of the precious 


8 at you may 
You are so well informed upon this subject that it is not worth while for 
me to enlarge upon it. The statements and documents sent you by the Di- 
rector of the t will give in authentic form most of the ma facts 
which bear u the question, and your own investigation on the silver com- 
mission will, I am quite sure, supply any deficiency. 


Very truly, yours, 
JOHN SHERMAN, Secretary. 
W. S. GROESBECK, Esg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


þe 


. The Democratic party never declared for gold in any of its plat- 
orms. 

Hon. William McKinley said in a speech in Congress on May 7, 
1890, page 4255, volume 21, Part V, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Fifty-first Congress: 

When merchandise is the chea; men are the rest, and the most dis- 
tressing experiences in the Metre ae our countrys: e, in all human his- 
tory—have been when everything was the lowest and cheapest, measured by 
gold, for everything then was the highest and the dearest measured by labor, 

Again he said, in a speech delivered in Congress June 14, 1890 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 21, page 6447): 

Iam for the st use of silyer in the currency of the country. I would 
not dishonor it. I would give it credit and honor with gold. I would make 
no discrimination. I would utilize both metals as money and discredit 
neither. I want the double standard. 

Hon. Benjamin Harrison, in his message to Congress as Presi- 
dent, on December 1, 1890, says: 

Some months of further trial will be necessary to determine the perma- 
nent effect of the recent legislation upon silver values, but it is gratifying to 
know that the increased ulation secured by the act has exerted and will 
continue to exert a most beneficial influence upon business and upon general 
values. It is curious to note that the advance in the prices ot articles 
wholly unaffected by the tariff act was by many hastily bed to that act. 
Notice was not taken of the fact that the general tendency of the markets 
Was up from influences wholly apart from the recent tariff legislation. 
The e ment of our currency by the silver bill undoubtedly gave an up- 
ward tendency to trade and a marked effect upon prices, but this nat- 
ural and desired effect of the silver legislation was by many erroneously at- 
tributed to the tariff act. 

This was after the Sherman silver-purchasing law was in oper- 
ation. 

_ Hon. Joseph B. Foraker United States Senator-elect from Ohio, 
in a speech at Jackson, in that State, said: 

+ è è If we once permit this parity to be destroyed and allow this 
country to be placed on the single gold standard basis, bimetallism will be 
thereby made an impossibility. 

Among those present who heartily applauded the above senti- 
ments were Hon. William McKinley, Charles Foster, and others. 

In the debate on the Sherman Act in the Senate June 16, 1890, 
Senator WILLIAM B. ALLISON said: 

The affairs of this world can not be conducted upon the single basis of gold; 
and the war and the contest to-day is between those who prise to destroy and 
outlaw silver and those who seek to place it upon an equality with gold. t 
is the contest; and I am for the full and complete restoration of silver as one 
of the coin metals of the world, and therefore I propose to do whatever I can 
to promote that most desirable object. 

In his address to the Republican League of Ohio in 1892 Mr. 
McKinley used these words. He was speaking of Mr. Cleveland 
at the time: 

During all of his years at the head of the Government he was dishonorin 
one of our precious metals, one of our grees producta iting silver ao 
enhancing the price of gold. He endeavored even before his inauguration to 
office to stop the coinage of silver dollars, and afterwards; and to the end of 
his Administration 8 used his power to that end. He was deter- 
mined to contract the circulating medium and demonetize one of the coins 
of commerce, limit the volume of money among the people, make money 
scarce, and therefore dear. He would have increased the value of money 
and diminished the value of everything else—money the master, everything 
else its servant. 

Col. Robert G. Ingersoll has drawn a picture of society in this 
country during contraction, as follows: 

No man can imagine; all the Janguagos of the world can not express, what 
the people of the United States suffered from 1873 to 1879. Men Nebo conslaared 
themselves millionaires found that they were be: men living in pal- 
aces, supposing they had Saui bo ve sunshine to the winter of their age, 
xag g they had enough to have all they loved in affluence and comfort, 
su Senis found that they were mendicants, with bonds, stocks, mor s, all 
turned to ashes in their hands. The chimneys w cold, the fires in fur- ~ 
naces went out, the poor families were turn and the highways of 
the United States were crowded with tramps. 

_ These quotations clearly show that if the Republican party was 
right then, it is wrong now; if they were honest then, they are 
dishonest now. Is it not fair to contend if they are dishonest now 
that they never were honest in their legislation and in their poli- 
tics when these utterances were made? They were then making a 
plaything out of the people for the benefit of the party; they are 
now making the same play for the benefit of the money power, 
which is the party. 

Mr. McKint ey, in his New York speech, said that he wanted 
the obligations of the Government paid in the best money of the 
world. That is an oratorical flourish, but it is not based upon 
any fact. Itis saying he wanted the world to declare what kind 
of money we should use in the United States, instead of taring 
that question controlled by our own people to say what kind o 
money should be a g e tender in this country for the payment of 
debts. If that idea should be carried out, Sees would be ig- 
nored and the lawmaking power of our people set at defiance. 
The right to make our own money is surrendered if this McKinley 
doctrine is to become the rule in this country. 

If the meaningless statements of Mr. McKinley are to become 
the fixed policy of this Government, then the nations of the world 
are to determine our financial legislation and say what kind of 
money we will use. Such slush expressions might be tolerated 
in the sophomore, but in the mouth of a President of 70,000,000 


people it is simply disgusting. There is no such thing as the 
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money of the world, and the President ought to know it. How- 
ever, we should be exceedingly charitable to those who are prom- 
inent at these Belshazzar feasts, which are gotten up vibe? Sih 
months by the bondholders and millionaires to banquet si- 
dents, Secretaries of the Treasury, Comptrollers, and the goldbug 
managers in the Senate and House. 

Did you ever hear of these men getting up a banquet and send- 
ing special cars for the Commissioner of Agriculture and the men 
who represent the farmer, the mechanic, the merchant, and the 
laboring man? No; if oneof my constituents who owns a thou- 
sand-acre farm that produces 60,000 bushels of corn, which feeds 
the people, should appear in their banquet hall with his plain, sun- 
burnt fanda: his strong, honest face, you would hear the police 
whistle, and the command, ‘‘ Take this coarse, vulgar man away; 
he is not entitled to have any recognition or part in the control of 
the Government at this time. They are totally ignored; their 
rights never considered by this money power. Money holds abso- 
lute sway in the councils of the nation to-day. 8 

The 22,000,000 people that are engaged in gainful pursuits have 
no recognition in this House. Taking the last census as the basis 
of our population, there are 8,333,692 persons engaged in agricul- 
ture, fishing, and mining; 944,323 in the professions, 4,360,506 em- 

lọyed in domestic and personal service, 8,325,872 in trade and 
Py portation, 5,091,669 engaged in manufacturing and mechan- 
ical work. And of all our working population, we have 30, 020 
bankers and moneychangers. This last class are the only persons 
or their business that this House is now legislating for. Gentle- 
men get upon this floor almost every day and tell us what a good 
thing it will be to establish the gold standard in their interest, re- 
duce the amount of money, and increase the tariff taxes. 

It has always been a conundrum to me to know how you could 
increase the happiness of the people by increasing their debts and 
atthe same time reducing the amount of money to pay them, 
Now, they will say by their votes to-day that they are in favor of 
making the people pay the Government bonds in gold when the 
contract was to pay them in coin at the option of the Government. 
Is there any honor or is there any integrity in a Representative 
that will thus rob the people? The debate to-day has developed 
the true status of the Republican party more plainly to the coun- 
try than ever before; they have declared 5 in favor 
of paying the bondholders in gold and everybody else in silver and 


T. 
PA hat laborer, soldier, or merchant is paid in gold? Go to the 
counter of the Treasury to-day anà see who receives gold and who 
receives silver and paper. In come the employees from the De- 
partments of the Government, and paper and silver are dealt out to 
them. In come the Senators and Members of the House, and 
greenbacks are counted out tothem. In comes the soldier, and 
papar and silver are counted out to him. Then comes the bond- 

older, and the vaults of the Treasury are swung wide open and 
large bags of gold are weighed out to him. He will not even take 
the gold as it is usually counted out over the bank counter. If 
there is the slightest loss in the weight, the Government must 
make it up to him. 

Why does the Secretary of the Treasury make this distinction? 
There is no law requiring him to do so and no moral right. The 
law says “pay in coin,” but he says coin“ means gold.“ Isay 
the Treasurer who puts such a construction as that upon the law 
should be 3 and sent from that office with the condemna- 
tion of the people upon him. It has been the universal conviction 
of all the people that coin“ means both gold and silver. 

Mr. DINGLEY, the distinguished gentleman from Maine, said 
to-day that if we had the free coinage of silver we would then be 
on a silver basis. That is a remarkable statement to come froma 
man of his 5 78 candor and position in this House. 

We have had one hundred years of experience under the free 
coinage of silver to contradict that statement. Experience is of 
more value to me than prophecy. No nation in the world that 
has coined gold and silver at any ratio ever had monometallism. 
When we coined both gold and silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, we 
had the double standard and doubled the amount of money to base 
our credit upon. To say that to coin silver as we did for more 
than one hundred years and place it side by side with gold as pri- 
mary money will establish silver monometallism is simply dema- 
goguery and has no place in a common-sense debate. Such state- 
ments will deceive no man of ordinary ability. If the bondholder 
has no better argument to put into the mouths of his machines 
upon this floor, he had better revise his code of catchwords and 
stick to the Hanna methods. i 

To deceive the people in the payment of the bonded indebted- 
ness of this country has been the study and prayer of the bond- 
holder for the past thirty years. They long since perfected their 
schemes of plunder, but how to execute them was the great desid- 
eratum. ey soon discovered, however, that the Republican 

arty was the medium through which it could be consummated. 
t us go back to the time when their schemes began, The bonds 


were issued in the first place and made payable in lawful money— 
gold, silver, and paper. 

Soon after this issue of the bonds the contract was changed to 

ayment in coin; that change enhanced their recent purchases of 
mds more than six hundred millions in value. Then their next 
move was to et Sai coinage of silver and make the bonds 
ayable in gold. is was done surreptitiously in 1873 by the 
epublican party, which further enhanced the value of the bonds 
almost one-half. Then Mr. Sherman, the then Secretary of tho 
Treasury, without the authority of law, issued his manifesto that 
he would upon the ist day of January, 1879, resume specie payment, 
and set aside a redemption fund of $100,000,000 of goa. 

This new Sherman bondholding policy, after demonetization 
of silver, of changing the contract and making this Treasury 
order brought on and consummated the most cruel and distressing 
panic and bankruptcy of the toiling millions ever known to the 
American people. The outcry of the people was so great and the 
ruin and distress were so widespread something to be done, 
Men of sense and honesty saw then what is being seen now, that 
silver must be restored; so Mr. BLAND, of Missouri, and Mr. ALLI- 
son, of Iowa, brought forward their measure of relief, and the res- 
toration of silver did bring relief to the whole 2 It was 
then demonstrated that gold alone could not stay the tide of 
desolation. 

No man on the other side has stated any reason either in morals 
or in law why we should repudiate and destroy the contract under 
which the bonds were issued and agreed to be paid by the Govern- 
ment and make a new contract now, making them payable in gold 
alone. Who is asking that a new contract should be made? te 
any member upon this floor heard of a farmer or a laboring man, a 
railroad employee, a mechanic, a merchant, a coal miner, a soldier, 
or the victims of the sweat shop, coming in here and demanding 
a change of the contract? Who has received a petition or letter 
from them asking that their obligations be changed from a coin 
to a gold obligation? Do not all answer at once. 

No, gentlemen; there is no such demand from them, but there 
is a voice heard in this Chamber, in the rear of the Se jacks, 
that the contract must be changed. Gentlemen, did you ever 
stop to consider who these bondholders are? Doubtless many of 
them are good citizens and do not ask special privileges, but the 
men that are clamoring for a change in the law are the Pierpont 
Morgans, the Belmonts, the Rothschilds, that have no use for 
this Government and the people except to 1 it. There are 
not, of all this class that is now manipulating the Republican 
party and this Administration and oppressing the people, more 
than 50,000 of them in this country and in Europe. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] said that he 
wanted an honest dollar. Does he know of any man in this coun- 
try who wants a dishonest dollar? Did this Government ever 
make a counterfeit or dishonest dollar? No man ever saw one 
or heard of one, and yet gentlemen say on the other side, ‘‘We 
want a hundred-cent dollar, a dollar that will pay just as much as 
any other dollar.” Gentlemen, you have that kind of a dollar 
now. If we have any dishonest dollars or money now, the Repub- 
lican party made every law on the statute books for the creation 
of all of our money; and yet they say the money that the peo- 
pe have been using for thirty yan is dishonest, except gold. 

hese holier-than-thou fellows who are always prating about an 
honest dollar are men who are in the employ of the bondholder or 
else too stupid to know the common wants of humanity. 

When I hear one of these satellites of Shylock shouting for an 
honest dollar I am reminded of the shoe: er who put up a sign 
over his door, The only honest shoemaker in town.” The result 
was, everybody avoided him and he was forced out of business, 
When a man has to goon the street and advertise his virtues, like 
a Pharisee, you had better keep your hands upon your pocket- 
books when you are in his company. I do not believe that there 
is any class of people in this country who want 50-cent dollars or 
dishonest dollars. It is a slander when uttered by any man. 

We have heard a dozen men on the Republican side of the 
House to-day proclaiming that they want an honest dollar. Of 
course these men have to obey their master, and parrot-like 
repeat the catechism furnished to them by their bosses. I can 
sympathize with a slave, but a poltroon never. The gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. HILL] said in his speech to-day: 

I not what the la of the law may be, the pu contemplated 
iow wns never Greamsd of tees by either ets to the 9 5 

This is the refrain of the entire supporters of the gold standard, 
that conditions have changed and we should change the contract 
for the paymon of our bonds to suit the caprice and avarice of 
the bondholder. It would be information to this House if some 
gold advocate would show what conditions have changed. The 
purchaser of the bonds went to the counters of the Government 
and laid down his greenbacks, and thus purchased the Govern- 
ment bond. At that time his greenback was worth from 50 to 60 
cents on the dollar in gold or silver. Now he comes back and 
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finds backs, gold, and silver just as as they were when 
he pate the contract and refuses to take the kind of money which 


he paid. But now his ts on the floor of this House are sayi 
conditions have angen aod he must have his bonds redeem 
in gold, at his option; and here I might say that we have a Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the Treasury who are willing and are every 
day Ne the contract, the laws of the nation, to accommo- 
date him an d pay gold instead of silver coin. 

I want to what conditions have changed so as to authorize 
this House to the contract by which the Government as 
the debtor shall be compelled to pay the bondholder gold instead 
of legal-tender money, that every cies has to take in payment 
of debts? No member can give an honest reason. When these 
gentlemen are pressed to the wall, we have thiskind of argument. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. MITCHELL] said: 


One of the free-silver Senators quotes Aristotle as saying, Money is the 
creation of law.” Myreply to him is that honesty is the creation of the Al- 
— honesty makes credit, and without honesty neither man nor nation 

c t. 


This is their whole ples of justification for violating the law of 
the contract, that it is honest to pay gold instead of coin, that 
their bastard standard of honesty and selfish demands are para- 
mount to the statute laws of the nation. What are the respective 
statuses of the two sides of this House to-day as disclosed by this 
debate? The Democratic contends that the law of the con- 
tract shall not be violated, shall not be changed, that the sacred 
obligations between creditor and debtor must not be violated. 
What is the contention onthe Republican side? That their politi- 
cal standard of honesty of the Mark Hanna brand should take the 
place of the law of contracts and be paramount in the adjustment 
of vested rights. 

Let us hear this oracle of changed conditions again: 

Gold, which now makes the silver dollar worth 100 cents in gold, will en- 
tirely disappear, and the purchasing price of the dollar fall to a lower stand- 
ard even than the Mexican dollar, as it has less silver in it. 

Here is Sir Oracle again, with his prophecy as wild as his prem- 
ises. Gold, or the laws authorizing the coinage of gold, hasnothing 
to do with the value or the legal-tender quality that makes 4124 
grains of coined silver a dollar. It is the law that says that 
4123 grains of silver, with certain fineness, insignia, and devices 
stamped in pursuance of law upon it, is what makes it a dollar. 
If there was not an ounce of gold ora gold dollar in the world, 
that silver dollar would remain unchanged; it would be the same 
as long as the Government and the law stands. But this prophet 
says that free coinage of silver would cause a fall in the price, 
and without gold silver would be no more than the Mexican dollar. 

This new setof prophets thathave recently sprunginto existence 
since the bondholders have taken possession of the Republican party 
are more numerous and varied in their conjurations than those 
we are reminded of in the days of Christ. . Speaker, the most 
remarkable statement that I have heard in this debate was by the 


distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grow]. He = 


Says: 
In fair business transactions it is recognized everywhere that the citizen 
in paying his debts has tho choice pt e tenders in which to pay them, if 
there is more than one; but whoever es the legal tender, if is more 
than one, must pay its creditors whatever legal tender the creditor demands. 
Here is a proposition that contradicts all law and overrides the 
decision of all courts and insults the common sense of the citizen; 
but this must be said and done to satisfy the bondholder. Alllaws 
and all precedents must be set aside at their command. This is the 
— ap of the gold advocate: Must be done to preserve the 
it of the Government.” They call it good faith; in fact, they 
have a long catalogue of catchwords that D all use and call it 
argument, The one that they emphasize the loudest and longest 
is “sound money.” This they get from Grover Cleveland. 
“ Must ve the public credit”—Pierpont Morgan. We 
must have a dollar that will go around the world”—Baron Roth- 
schild. Wewill pay our debts in the best money of the world“ 
William McKinley. We want a dollar that will pass readily 
from hand to hand”—Mark Hanna. “We want a hundred-cent 
dollar”—BILty Mason. “We want a dollar that never fluctu- 
ates”—NELson DINGLEY. We want a dollar that will be at a 
parity with the gold dollar at its bullion value“ J. H. WALKER. 
Mr. 8. , the issues are now clearly made up between the 
Sa Peg op party and the Democratic ; there is now no mist 
and fog to obscure the question and blind the poopie. The Re- 
publican party bave planted themselves squarely upon the gold 
standard and have entirely repudiated silver as prima: 
They are now ready to be recorded as voting against 
400,000,000 silver dollars, now in the vaults of the 
able for the payment of the bonds of the Government. 
ready to repudiate the Matthews resolution, which passed 
Houses of Congress in 1878 by Republican votes, one of which 
was given by Mr. McKinley. 
That pledge then given to thecountry bya — Congress 
is now set aside. This means that the Republican party, under 
the control of Gage, Hanna, and McKinley, have sold out body 


money. 
e use of 
, avail- 


and soul to the bondholding class. The Democratic party, I haye 
no doubt, will be as solid as a rock upon the other side, voting for 
the money of the le, for the inviolability of the contracts, as 
it has always by the mechanic, the laboring man, the farmer, 
and the merchant, and in fact by all people who make their living 
by legitimate industry. 

Gentlemen, from this arena to the people of this country we now 
take our appeal. We invite you to the hustings; and when the 
people Apoak, I have no doubt the majority will change from that 
side of the House to this. Then we shall have an administration 
of the people, by the people, and for the people. 

Gentlemen on the other side of the House, I warn you here to- 
day that the handwriting is upon the wall; that it is already 
decreed in the hearts of the American people that 30,000 gold 
gamblers and money shall not have power to o 
= ee 70,000,000 people through the tricks of Recatlicnn 

ion. 


Payment of United States Bonds. 
SPEECH 
HON. DANIEL ERMENTROU T, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 81, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the following Senate concurrent 
Where ys t entitled An act to the public credi 

* ereas by the act en % pu A 

18. 5 that the faith 05 the 
to payment 

obligations of the United States, except 
bligations had e y 
paid in lawful money or other currency 


a 
~ Fe nf the ends of the United States authorized to be issued by the 


act entitled ‘An act to authorize the refun 


nited h 
uivalent, of all tho 3 
T GAROA where the lawauthorizing 


act 
to wit, the lith day of July, „ the coin of the United States of 
value of that date included silver dollars of 5 412} grains 
‘An act supplemen- 


declared by the act. me eres January 18, 1837, enti: 
An act establishing a mint regulating the coins 
» to be a legal tender of payment, according to their 


tives concurring therein), 
under the said acts of Congress hereinbef go e. Fo be sd 
er the ore are a) 
and interest, at the option of the Government of the United | 5 — 
dollars of the co of the United States containing 41 of 
restore to its ins as a legal 


such silver coi 
er in t of said and interest, is not in vi 
T —ñ—ñ—ꝛͤ — 
Mr. ERMENTROUT said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: It is hard to understand why a single voice or 
vote should be registered against the resolutions we are now 
considering. 


They contain two propositions: 
The first is that all bonds of the United States issued or author- 
ized to be issued under certain acts of Co recited in the reso- 


ugress 

Iutions are payable, principal and interest, at the option of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, in silver dollars of the coi of the 
ee States, containing 412} grains each of standard silver, or 
in A 

he second is, “That to restore to its coinage such silver coins 
as are legal tender in payment of said bonds, principal and inter- 
est, is not a violation of the public faith nor in derogation of the 
ies of the public creditor.” 

e bonds covered by this resolution are: 

All interest-bearing obligations prior to act entitled ‘‘An act to 
strengthen the public credit,” approved March 18, 1869, except in 
such cases where the law authorizing the issue of such ob ons 
had expressly provided that the same might be paid in lawful 
money or other carior than gold and silver. ‘ 

2. Bonds authorized by the act entitled “An act to authorize 
the refunding of the national debt,” approved July 14, 1870. 

These bonds, bythe terms of the act, were declared to be redeem- 
able in coin of the then present standard value, bearing interest 
a fag semiannually in such coin. 


bonds of the United States escribed in said act of July 14, 1870, 
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placed upon a gold basis, The cause of silver would 
re the shrinkage in the value of everything 


The true statement of the facts and an understanding of them 
without argument or enlargement challenge for these resolutions 
the approval of every thi man, A United States bond dif- 
fers in no respect from a bond between man and man. It is like 
any other bond, to wit, a writing calling for the payment by one 
— of a sum certain, in a certain kind of money, to another. 

e any other agreement, it becomes binding on the man who 
promises as soon as delivered to the man to whom the promise is 
made and it is accepted by him. 

Therefore, neither he who gives it, nor he who takes it, nor 
any one who succeeds to the rights and duties of either, can make 
it void. The one who is bound can only discharge the bond b 
paying what it calls for, and so doing, the man to whom he 

und must accept and release. This happens constantly in the 
daily transactions of life. What would be thought of the man 
who, making a contract, would demand more or do less than the 
bargain calls for? Either a debtor who would offer to do less or 
a creditor who would require more would be guilty of a breach of 
good faith. It would be dishonorable, 

The first proposition of the resolution is so plainly the law that 
the opponents of the resolution admit it and say, “This being the 
law, why do you wish to repeat it?” It is superfluous, they say; 
it is unnecessary and serves no useful purpose. Let us see. 

After the passage of the laws recited in the resolutions now 
before us, in the face of the plain declarations contained in these 
acts and in the bonds issued thereunder, a claim began to be made 
that the honor of the country demanded that these bonds should 
be paid in gold. Did Congress sit quietly by and simply point to 
the act? No. It was deemed so serious a matter that some dec- 
laration to the contrary was thought necessary, in order to antag- 
onize and guard against this dangerous doctrine. Therefore, 
1878, precisely these same resolutions were introduced in the 
United States Senate by Stanley Matthews, then a Republican 
Senator from Ohio, afterwards a justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, 

Who knows but that in view of his patriotic action in this behalf 
in the Senate he was promoted to the Supreme Bench, so that 
in case the question came before that court, the sacredness and 
inviolability of the contract with to these bonds would be 
sure of at least one outspoken defender. These resolutions have 
ever since been known as the Stanley Matthews resolutions. In 
all future time these resolutions will entitle their author to the 
gratitude of mankindand, so long as this remains a free Republic, 
i 5 for him a better claim to fame than all things else 

ever did. 

In fact, it enrolls him in that list of statesmen and patriots who- 
were not born to die. However, when these resolutions came up 
for action they were adopted almost unanimously. There are Sena- 
tors no in the Senate who voted for them. President McKinley, 
then a member of this House, voted for them. Other members 
who still hold seats here voted for them. They are now opposin 
them, I regret to say. Let they admit the law to be as set forth 
in these resolutions, 

We say that there is a necessity for a similar declaration at this 
time, because since the declaration of 1878 the bondholders, never 
satisfied, though the purchasing power of the bonds has almost 
doubled, have been hard at work. They have by various pre- 
tenses and various means succeeded in prevailing upon every Ad- 
ministration to surrender to them the option of paying the interest 
on these bonds in the coin known as the standard silver dollar. 
They now have the audacity to claim that this custom has at- 
tained the sanctity of a law repealing the act of July 14, 1870. 

The demand for goid in foreign countries has been making it 
scarcer and scarcer, yet the last Administration, spurning the 
standard dollars, of which the Treas is full and ch w law 
and justice and contract are available for payment of the obliga- 
tions of the United States, saddled upon the e the last two 
items of bonded indebtedness contained in the above debt state- 
ment, amounting to$262,315,400. Andthough these bonds, likethe 
mong are eee ste of thestandard value 58 = uly 14, 1870, 
ye . Gage, the present Republican Secretary of the Treas 
aided by the Indianapolis monetary convention, composed mainly 
of bankers, bondholders, or their agents, with some tions, 
has laid before Congress a measure, now being considered by the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the House, whose object 
and purpose, plainly set forth in exact terms, is “to more thor- 
oughly commit the country to the gold standard.” This despite 
30.| the declaration in their party platform for bimetallism. 

Therefore it has become of the greatest importance to the 
country that a plain declaration in favor of the law of the land, 
of the sacredness and inviolability of the contract in favor of the 
honor and credit of the coin of the Government should again be 
made, to the end that the attention of the law-abiding pepe of 
this country may be called to this wicked purpose and so that they 


namely,redeemable in coin of the same standard value, with in- | asked 
terest payable in like manner. 
The of the United States July 14, 1870, the date of the pas- 
of the act alluded to, included silver dollars of the weight of 
grains each, which the act of January 18, 1837, entitled “An 


and regulating the coins of the United States,’” to bea 
legal ae of payment, according to their nominal value, for any 


The exception made by the act of 1869 as to interest-bearing 
obligations payable in any other manner than coin seemed to dis- 
sth mind, at least considerable discussion arose on 
the subject. Under the influence of the bondholders, largely 
aided by the belief, unhappily not well founded, that the 3 
bond issuing were over for this country, and under the plea that 
all bonds should be d on the same footing with respect to the 
kind of money in which they were redeemable, a proposition which 
appealed to every man’s sense of fairness, Congress was induced 
to pass the above act of July 14, 1870. 5 
he law was intended to set at rest forever all questions be- 
tween the bondholding creditor and the United States, the debtor. 
It authorized the refunding in registered or coupon bonds of the 


on 
y unde „ muni „or local authorities, and the said 
bonds sha shall jog sot 5 a Len Shetr fave the py aenar ed 
Coni e 
We must remember that this was not a condition or contract 
forced upon the creditor by the debtor or made at the request of 
the debtor. On the contrary, it was made at the request of the 
creditor and to satisfy him, to make him feel secure that he was 
getting good money. a 5 

At the date of the passage of this act a large number of the obli- 
gations of the Government were pve in any legal-tender 
money. These were all covered by the refunding act and made 
payable ‘‘in coin of standard value.” The bonds authorized 
under the resumption act of 1875, every bond issued since July 14, 
1870, every outstanding obligation of the United States to-day 
bears upon its face the words ‘‘redeemable in coin of the standard 
value of the United States.” Not in gold coin, not in silver coin, 
but “coin of standard value July 14, 1870,” the ‘‘standard silver 
dollar of 4124 grains, nine parts fine, or the standard gold dollar, 
25.8 grains to the dollar.” 

The same words are written in every one of the $262,315,400 
worth of bonds issued by the late Administration. It could issue 
no other. Congress was informed that if it would give power to 
issue gold bonds for the first $50,000,000 of that loan, the sum of 
$16,000,000 could be saved. Congress declined to do so. This is 
the form and language of this bond and all other bonds issued 
since the war. 

FEBRUARY 1, 1894. 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Are indebted to ——or assigns, in the sum of one thousand dollars. 
pooh aa anette ates a reed Garneg a 
2 eighteen indeed and eoventy-five, being 8 d. of 
bonds described in the act entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the 
national debt,” approved July fourteenth, eighteen hundred and seventy, as 
amended by the act of January twentieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, 
and is redeemable at the pleasure of the United States after tho first day of 
February, nineteen hundred and four, in coin of the standard value of the 
United States on said July fourteenth, eighteen hundred and seventy, with 
interest in such coin from the day of the a hereof at the rate of sive per 
centum per annum, payable quarterly on tho first ay of February, Y, 
August, and November in each year. The princi interest are exempt 
from the payment of all taxes or duties of the United States, as well asfrom 
taxation an any form by or under State, municipal, or local authority. 
Transferable on the books of this office. 

The nature, kind, and amount of the public debt existing un- 
đer this form are as follows: 


Congress acted wisely in refusing this request. Had Congress 
acceded to it, then, just as in 1870,all the bondholders would have 
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and all the nations of the earth may know that there is a political 

arty in thiscountry, rapidly increasing in numbers, and destined 
Fears long to assume the reins of government, 8 Ie to up- 
hold the public faith and credit by adhering to the plighted word 
of the people as set forth in the bond. 

Let us give a few moments’ cool reflection to the precedent we 
would set for all future time if we refuse to subscribe to these 
resolutions. Here isa bond which the United States has prom- 
ised to redeem in coin of standard value as set forth in the act of 
1837; in other words, as it may wish, in standard silver dollars 
412} grains weight, 9 parts fine, or standard gold dollars 25.8 

ains to the dollar.” That is the contract. Now, supposing 

at the production of gold and silver would become so largely 
diminished as to render it very difficult to redeem these bonds in 
gold and silver coin. Then suppose, to be relieved of the dilemma, 
the suggestion were that a law should be passed changing the 
money of payment into some other form of money—say national- 
bank notes. 

What would be said of such a pro ? Woulditnot be stig- 
matized as an ou and as a violation of the plainest principles 
of honor? It would be undertaking to change a solemn contract. 
Yet, in effect, that is what those countenance who vote or speak 
against these resolutions, or who, like Secretary Gage, are tryin 
to commit the country more thoroughly to the gold standard.” 

Ah, but, our opponents say, the first proposition is all right 
standing alone, but you are making a declaration asking for the 
restoration of the free coinage of silver at the rate of 16 to 1. 
These resolutions do not ask for the opening of the mints for any 
coinage. Such is not the language of the resolutions, This is the 
language: 

That to restore to its coinage such silver coins as a legal tender in par 
ment of said bonds, principal and interest, is not a vfolation of the public 
faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor. 

In the first place, we can not see how anyone can subscribe to 
the first proposition of the resolution and not to the second. It 
isasimple declaration that all said bonds being payable, principal 
and interest, at the option of the Government of the United States, 
in silver dollars of the coinage of the United States containing 
412} grains standard silver, that therefore their restoration to coin- 
age is honorable and injurious to no one’s rights. This seems to 
me to follow as a logical sequence, just as the shadow follows the 
sun. The one leans upon the other. But there is another reason 
woy this declaration included in the second proposition should be 
made. 

In 1873, by means that never have been and probably never will 
be explained, and confessedly without the knowledge of man 
distinguished men of both political eal then in Congress, an 
also of President Grant, the act of January 18, 1837, above men- 
tioned and contained in these resolutions, was repealed. Thus 
the bondholders got rid of the act that authorized the free, unlim- 
ited, and e coinage of both gold and silver at the ratio 
of 16 to 1, and that declared the silver dollar a full legal tender 
for the payment of all debts. 

Senseo this Government finds itself in the position of 
haying the right according to contract to pay in a certain kind of 
money, to wit, standard dollars, and yet is deprived of the power 
to make the money promised to the full extent existing at the 
time of the issuing of the bonds. Those opposed to this resolution 
now say that by reason of this act of 1873 this redemption money 
in the bonds is not good money, and wish to substitute gold alone 
as the final redemption money. They say that to redeem them in 
silver would be repudiation. 

The men most interested in the debt of the United States, the 
bondholders, did not say so when they asked for the guarantees 
of the acts of 1869, 1870, and 1875; nor can those say so that ac- 
cepted the $262,315,400 worth of bonds issued by the last Admin- 
istration. They took them well knowing they were redeemable 
“in coin of the standard money of the United States in July, 
1870.” If the coin—the standard silver coin—called for by these 
acts is not equally good with the gold coin also included in said 
act, whose fault is it? 

The blame must rest upon the very men who now insist that itis 
not sound money, for it was they who, in 1878, first struck down 
the silver standard dollar, and who, one ee these years, have 
labored to trample it down still lower, by all means, fair or foul. 
Their case ae likened to that of a man who first enters into 
a bargain with another to do a certain thing, and then by every 
means in his power tries to render him incapable of carrying out 
the bargain. How would such a one stand before the law? He 
would be told that such conduct is a violation of the principles of 
both law and equity. His would be the case of one who sells 
a piece of ground in the middle of a lot and then refuses the pur- 
chaser right of way by which to reach it. 

There is another reason why the bondholder should be satisfied, 
if that can ever be, and why he should be held tothe bargain. It 
was a Level Seo for him when it was made, and it has been 
becoming a better bargain ever since. It was a hard bargain for 
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the people in the beginning. It has been growing harder ever 
since. "in the darkest hour of the e dee ‘for money the 
proposition was made to supply it by the issue of full legal-tender 
notes. The Senate, at the ily evap of the money lenders, de- 
clared that no such notes should be issued, unless it was declared 
that they could not be used for payment of customs dues and in- 
terest on the public debt. 

These notes were good enough to pay the soldiers and everybody 

else, but not good enough for the bankers and bondholders. Very 
well. They were issued in this shape. The bankers then sold 
gold to the importers of goods for these notes at a premium of 
100 to 150 per cent. But they paid these same greenbacks into 
the Treasury for United States bonds, getting from $2,000 to 
$2,500 good bonds for $1,000 gold. 
i Where is their uig The House of Representatives yielded 
in this instance to the Senate, because, as it is reported Thaddeus 
Stevens said, We had to yield. The Senate was stubborn. We 
did not yield, however, until we found the country must be lost 
or the bankers gratified, and we submitted to save the country in 
spite of the cupidity of its wealthy citizens,” Cupidity is the 
word. It is the cupidity of those who control the money of the 
world that stands in the w of the passage of this resolution; 
not any equity they have, not honor, not justice. 

From such ions as these arose the mighty millions, 
which, step by step, year after year, have absorbed the substance 
of our people, until now, consolidated and concentrated in syndi- 
cates and ts, they haye well-nigh crushed out all private pros- 
perity and all private holdings; until they have well-nigh monop- 
olized all the business enterprise of the world and become a menace 
to popular government. Still they cry for more, 

t us briefly discuss the sad lot of the holders of the $262,815,- 
400 worth of bonds issued by the last Administration. Before the 
first loan of $50,000,000 a determined effort was made to have Con- 
gress give authority for the issuing of a bond different from the 
issue allowed in the act of 1870. A bribe of $16,000,000 was offered 
for this boon. Congress refused. Of course, the only bond that 
could be issued then was the bond provided for by the act of 1870— 
“redeemable in coin of the standard value of the United States on 
said July 14,1870.” Did the banker and money lender spurn them? 
They were wild to get them. The sequel showed why. The men 
who got those bonds made millions in less than a week. 

It is intimated that Morgan and other syndicates made many 
millions. And yet there is no peace! As to this particular loan, 
it was said when the bonds were issued that the Government gave 
up nearly $70,000,000 in principal and interest rather than surren- 
der the option to redeem in silver standard dollars or in gold. 
This, it was claimed, would be saved by higher premium and low 
rates of interest. After making this offer, they now come and 
want us to surrender this right for nothing. 

There is still another standard by which to measure the bargain 
between the bondholders and the people. If you will measure 
the national debt in 1866 and the national debt at present in the 
same staple commodities, you will find that the purchasing power 
of the debt to-day, after the people have been paying it off for 
more than thirty years, though nominally reduced, is worth more 
to-day to its holders than it Was then. It is so measured in wheat, 
flour, cotton, mess pork, wool, and bar iron. It is little less meas- 
ured by sugar, beef, and farming lands. All this for the benefit 
of the bondholder, Still the cry is for more. How can any true 
friend of the people, how can any intelligent, half-honest man re- 
fuse to support these resolutions? 

There was a royal agricultural committee in England, com- 
posed of very eminent men, appointed to inquire into the causes 
of agricultural depression. It made its report in 1897, which is 

rinted in the Bimetallist, London, August 16, 1897, pages 143-151, 
ese are the conclusions they announced: 

1. That the cause of agricultural depression is chiefly due to 
the fall in prices; 

2. That the fall in prices is due to the appreciation of gold; and 

A That the appreciation of gold is due to the demonetization of 
silver. 

This report was signed by ten out of fourteen members, one of 
them being the Right Hon. Henry Chaplin, the highest authority 
in England on agriculture, and these men recommended as the 
sano y tne 8 dont ate ct 1 

nce the act of 1 eve’ platform, ev public man o 
any prominence, of every 4 — of political 7 5 has spoken 
or Written against the demonetization of silver. They have pic- 
tured the ills that have had their origin in that source. We heard 
nothing else until the campaign of 1896. To-day we are called 
upon by the same men who have made these great gains, by the 
hard bargains exacted from the Government in its time of need, 
to go still further. 

e are to dig Bg id the grave of silver and tramp it down— 
this country which produces so largely this precious metal, a 
metal which, since the days of Abraham, along with gold, has 
been used by many nations, civilized and uncivilized, as money. 
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We are told by these men that if we do not agree with them that 
we are menacing business, ey the public credit, and 
lowering the United States in the scale of nations. It is they who 
are menacing business and besmirching the public credit. 

They are endeavoring to destroy one of its most valuable re- 
sources, They are besmirching the public credit, because, by 
opposing these resolutions, they are degrading in the public 
estimation 500,000,000 silver standard dollars now in use; which 
pass from hand to hand every day in business transactions; which 
are coined at our mints and bear the emblems entitling them to 


uality with gold as money. 

t the farmersof this country who raise its prođucts think these 
facts over—the tillers of the soil; the largest and most important 
class of our citizens; the most essential to the preservation of 
society; those who, while the largest producers, are also the largest 
consumers; those upon whose shoulders, together with their breth- 
ren, the workingmen, the whole social fabric rests; those who 
supply the raw material that causes the mill wheel to run, the 
ship to sail; on whose gains and increase the prosperity, the mate- 
rial well-being, the social advancement; on whose elevation society, 
this country, the world, must depend for its progress; the men who 
in war not only feed our armies, but fight its battles. Let these 
contemplate this picture and behold how little, how vain, how 
useless have been over thirty years of living, of toil, of self-denial; 
and yet on this floor, ever since the opening of this session, we 
have been compelled to listen to declarations of the great pros- 
perity that since the advent of Republican rule, and in consequence 
thereof, has burst upon the country. 

I will admit one thing. This Administration, unlike the late 
Administration, has not as yet reached the point of issuing bonds 
in a state of profound peace. 

It is not a pleasant thing to publish the misfortunes of one’s 
own community. It is an invidious task to dwell on the mis- 
fortunes of other communities. I do not propose to do either. 
As no good housekeeper hangs the black flag over her own door- 
step nor particularizes the poveriy of her neighbor, so no good 
patriot should single out and particularize the misfortunes and 
9 of his countrymen and expose their nakedness to the 
world. 

How is it with the Government? What does the account say? 


January receipts, exclusive of payment on account of 


Union: Paciiie ?? cancccsasnnccecacen $28, 795, 227 
Expenditures........--.---.... 3 36, 696, 711 
Denn! e AE E E T R 7,901, 484 
Receipts since July 1, 1897, excluding payments on 
account of Union Pacific sale 187, 587, 378 
MOR PONOCIWUTOS 525 soc e E S 239, 439, 201 
/ AAA ee ee oe 51, 901, 823 


National debt at close of business January 31, 1898, 81,011,701, 338, 
indicating an increase of debt for the month of $12,589,771. 

Is this national prosperity? But are the times prosperous? Is 
this people prosperous as a whole? That is the question. All 
the time somewhere there are some communities where ple 
are thriving. All the time somewhere there are people who are 


hasputin? If, generallyspeaking, these questions can be answered 
Goi lt ced en the country is prosperous; if not, then it is 
otherwise. 


It does not need Congressional wisdom to answer these ques- 
tions truly. How stands the case? Frankly stated, the decline 
in values of commodities, in lands, in property of every descrip- 
tion, in hours of work, in profits, in w: in the value of every- 
1 in the value of debts, has since 1873 been declining 
and is still declining. No one can deny this. Do you call that 
sn eal What amount of notes are being carried for years in 
our for our farmers, constantly and constantly renewed, 
with little or no reduction, and never paid? 

What proportion of money lenders, compared with former years, 
prefer to loan money on farm lands? At what rates of interest 
compared with former times? Upon what margin, compared with 
former times? How many money lenders, compared with former 
times, prefer to invest in farming lands at all? e day was when 


farm lands were preferred, both as an investment and as a security 
for loans. Who can say that it is so, now? 

There can be no substantial, permanent prosperity in this 
country that has not forits bottom foundation pr rous agri- 
culture. You may enact tariffs and pay bounties. e one will 
complicate your foreign trade relations, the other, outside of ren-. 
dering spasmodical assistance in spots, will ultimately bring about 
such a state of unrest among classes not so fayored that the policy 
can have no permanent abiding place in our system and must go 
under before the popular disapproval. 

Some gentlemen here point to the stock market in the great 
cities and say it is the barometer that measures business and indi- 
cates prospertiy: Does it? Does it not rather show that money, 
instead of being spread throughout the whole country, pursuing 
its beneficent mission, is congested at the great centers, and, for 
want of better employment, is staked by the bulls and bears in 
playing the game of chance? Oh, yes, the stock market is active. 

e trusts are alive and active. The bulls and bears are perform- 
ing their usual antics. 

ere is the gain to the farmer whose wheat was marketed 

long ago? What good does it do him to see it garnered, or rather 
cornered, in the elevators of Chicago, there to remain until Leiter 
and his confederates may get $1.10, $1.15, $1.25 per bushel? Where 
is the gain to the baker, who must pay more for his flour? Where 
is the gain to the workingman, who must pay more for his bread? 
Is this ere 

One distinguished gentleman on this floor has said that if this 
resolution were adopted it would destroy the credit of the nation; 
that in case of war we would be helpless against our enemies. 
am sure this country is sufficient unto itself. More fortunate than 
any nation on the face of the globe, we possess within our own 
borders all the resources for making the munitions of war—iron, 
steel, saltpeter, provisions, and, above all, millions of good, stal- 
wart, willing patriots, upon whom, after all, the entire national 
fabric, including its finances, absolutely rests. 

We fought ont a great war on paper money. So did England. 
Both nations prospered through it all. Possess your trembling 
souls in . Neither fire nor flood, neither force nor famine, 
neither powder nor poverty, can ever subdue the American people. 


Payment of United States Bonds, 
SPEECH 
HON. THET US: W. SIMS, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 31, 1898. 
10 The House having under consideration the following concurrent resolu- 
on: 


“Concurrent resolution No. 22. 


“Whereas by the act entitled ‘An act to strengthen the public credit,’ 
approved March 18, 1869, it was provided and declared that the faith of the 
United States was thereby solemnly 9 to the payment in coin or ita 
equivalent of all the interest-bearing obligations of the United States, except 
in cases where the law authorizing the issue of such obligations had exp y 
provided that the same might be paid in lawful money or other currency 
than gold and silver; and 

“ Whereas all the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by 
the act entitled ‘An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,’ 
ap roved July 14, 1870, by the terms of said act were declared to be redeem- 
able in coin of the then present standard value, bearing interest payable semi- 
annually in such coin; and 

* Whereas all bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under the 
act entitled ‘An act to provide for the resumption of specie payments,’ ap- 

roved 9 14, 1875, are required to be of the description of bonds of the 
nited States described in the said act of Congress approved July i 14, 1870, 
ebt;’ an 


entitled ‘An act to authorize the Bi Seether ene 
of Con 0 
the United States of Pee pe 


“ Whereas at the date of the passage of 
to wit, the lith day of July, 1870, the coin of 
value of that date included silver dollars of the weight of 412} grains each, 
declared by the act approved Janu: 18, 1837, entitled ‘An act my lemen- 
tary to the act entitled “An act establishing a mint and regulating the coins 
of the United States,“ to be a legal tender of payment, according to their 
nominal value, for any sums whatever: Therefore, 

“Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring therein), 
That all the bonds of the United States issued, or authorized to be issued, un- 
der the said acts of Co: hereinbefore ted, are ayeni; principal and 
interest, at the option of the Government of the United States, in silver dol- 
lars of the co of the United States containing 4124 each of stand- 
ard silver; and t to restore to its coinage such silver coins as a legal 
tender in payment of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of 
the public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor “— 


Mr. SIMS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This, concurrent resolution (Teller resolution), 
which, by the rule just adopted Dy ne majority in this House, is 
to be voted on at 5 o'cl to-day, without amendment, is a 
simple statement of the law as it exists and has existed ever 
since a Government bond was issued. It simply declares that the 
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bonds of the United States are perable in standard silver dollars 


of the coinage of the United States containing 412} grains of 
standard silver. 5 

The bonds of the Government were originally issued, or the 
greater portion, payable in the lawful money of the United States, 
consisting of gold and silver coins and greenbacks. Many, if not 
the greater part, were issued after 1862, and were largely paid for 
in 5 The Government did not in all cases get coin for 
her bonds. As before stated, many of these bonds were paid for in 
legal-tender greenback paper money, not worth over 40 cents in the 
dollar in coin at the time. All private and public indebtedness 
contracted prior to the war were coin obligations, yet by the fiat 
of law these private creditors had to take greenbacks when ten- 
dered not worth over 40 cents in the dollar. 

All such private debts so paid were scaled down 60 cents on the 
dollar. This was brought about by the Republican party. Gold 
and silver was all driven out of circulation, and all indebtedness 
of every character was paid in depreciated legal-tender greenback 

per money. Wasthere any question of honor and good faith in 
issue? Was the payment of debts created prior to the existence 
of legal-tender greenback paper money in such depreciated and 
dishonored money an act of repudiation? Why, of course not. 
If it had been an act of bad faith, our great and good Republican 
friends would not have done so. 

But now, in the estimation of these same Republicans, it is an 
act of dishonor and bad faith to pay these bonds off in standard 
silver dollars, worth 100 cents in gold, that were bought and paid 
for with greenbacks not worth over 40 centson the dollar in silver 
at the time the bonds were purchased and paid for. But after 

ce was restored you good “ antiscalers” over there on that side 
Prought that greenbacks that were good enough for the soldiers 
and sailors who fought the battles of the war, and enough 
for all private creditors, were no longer good enough for these un- 
taxed bondholders who paid for their bonds in the selfsame green- 
backs, and so you passed the credit-strengthening act, by which 
you made these bonds payable in coin. 

Coin at that time meant either gold or silver. That was satis- 
factory to the bondholders then, as there was only a nominal dif- 
ference in the bullion value of goa and silyer dollars, and the 
word coin“ specific enough and good enough. But soon there- 
after it was charged that it was the intention of the then existing 
Republican Administration to pay the bonds in gold only. As 
there was but little silver in circulation at that time, it was argued 
that the word ‘‘coin” must be construed to mean gold. In order 
to fully repel all such claims and charges, and to remove all 
doubt as to the kind of money in which the bonded indebtedness 
of the Government could be paid and should be paid, Senator 
Stanley Matthews, from Ohio, about ake years ago introduced 
in the Senate what has ever since been called the Matthews 
resolution.” 

That resolution passed both the Senate and House by over- 
whelming Republican majorities. Nearly all the leading Repub- 
can members of both Senate and House voted for the passage of 
the Matthews resolution, An honored member of this House at 
that time was William McKinley, jr., who warmly supported and 
voted for the Matthews resolution. He was then an humble and 
honored representative of the people, honestly trying to subserve 
their best interest. ‘‘From the fullness of the heart the mouth 

aketh.” His heart was then full of love for his people. He 
then thought that enough had been done for the untaxed bond- 
holder when his bond had been made payable in coin. But, alas, 
how has the scene shifted! He had not then been wined and dined 
in the gilded palaces of the rich. He had not then taken his seat 
ata Be feast where the expense was over $100 to each plate. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution is identical with the Matthews reso- 
lution, and introduced by Senator TELLER for the same reason that 
it was introduced by Senator Matthews twenty yearsago. Then 
it passed amid the shouts rE gee of a Republican majority. 
It is now self-evident that this resolution, identical in purpose 
and language, is going to be voted down by as large a Republican 
vote here to-day as it twenty years ago. Before me to-day 
stand members on the Republican side of this Chamber who voted 
for this resolution in this House twenty years ago who to-day will 
vote against it. Why this change, Mr. Speaker? Why is it to- 
day that you of the other side are not willin ing that the bonds of 
the Government be paid in the very money called for, specified, 
and set out on the face of each bond? 

There is but one reason that can be given for such a course on 
your part. Icharge here, in as plain, simple, and distinct lan- 

as I can command, that you have been sold and delivered 
e dumb, driven cattle to the bond holding classes of this country 
and Europe. You are doing now just what you morally agreed 
to do when these same bondholders furnished you the money with 
which to buy the Presidency of the United States in 1896. It 
seems that there are nolen to which you will not go, no steps 
you will not take, no crimes you will not commit in chemise to 
the commands of your lords and masters, 


It has been your proud boast in all your platforms and in your 
declarations on this floor that you inten to keep all existing 
silver coins in circulation and keep them as good as gold. If you 
in good faith intend to keep the silver dollars we have as as 
gold, why is it that you are not willing that the bonds of the Gov- 
ernment be paid in such silver dollars? Is not a dollar as good as 
goid good Sapani for a bondholder? Or do you want something 

tter for your lords and masters? 

How any mortal man, however simple or uneducated, can 
longer doubt for a moment that the objects and purposes of the 
Republican party are to make the rich richer and the poor poorer 
Iam ge Reece to understand. I have no prejudice against 
the rich. ealth, honestly acquired, is no discredit to any man, 
but wealth obtained by discriminating and class legislation is rob- 
bery of the worst form. The vote herein this House to-day by 
the Republican majority saying to the world that you do not in- 
tend to pay the bondholders in the same money you force the 
soldiers, the sailors, and pensioners to take will add millions of 
dollars in value to these same bonds. They will sell higher in 
the markets of the world to-morrow than they are selling to-day. 

By your vote here to-day you will add millions of dollars to the 
fortunes of our bondholders. Now, what calls for such a vote on 
your part? These same bonds to-day are selling for nearly 20 
cent premium in the markets. Is this not good enough? hy 
should we do any ns hero to add additional value to these 
bonds? Are they not already good enough? I ask, in all candor, 
does it not prove conclusively that the object and purpose of the 
Republicans in this House are to make the rich richer and of ne- 
cessity the poor poorer? Andthese beloved objectsof Republican 
concern and favor can not be made to pay one cent of taxes on 
their bonds for any purpose whatever, not even a reasonable tax 
on their swollen annual incomes, 

What does all this mean anyway? Do you really intend to keep 
the standard silver dollars already coined as good as gold? Is this 
your honest intention? Do you doubt your ability todoso? If 
you honestly intend to keep our silver dollars as good as gold, and 
honestly believe that you will be able to do so, why, then, are such 
dollars not good enough for the bondholder? Is it any violation 
of national honor to pay these bonds in such money? not, how 
can it be injurious to our public credit to simply say so by passing 
this resolution? 

Mr. Speaker, behind the opposition to this resolution lurks a 
deadly enemy to even our present standard silver dollars coined 
on Government account. By voting down this resolution, as you 
intend to do, you say to the bondholder and to the world that 
standard silver dollars coined by the United States are not good 
enough for the bondholder. If they are not good enough for the 
bondholder, why should they be good enough for anyone else? 
How long will it be until the banks will say, ‘‘ The Congress of 
the United States says, by implication, that silver dollars are not 
good; that it would be an act of dishonor and in bad faith to con- 
tend for the right secured by contract to pay the Government 
bonds in these same silver dollars. Then, why is it not equally 
in bad faith to pay State, county, city, and private indobted- 
ness in such money? If they are not good enough for the bond- 
holder, they are not good enough for anybody else. So what use 
is there in keeping any such dishonored coins in circulation? 
They have been issued on Government account, and now by that 
same Government dishonored and discredited.” Why not callin 
such silver coins and redeem them in gold and sell them as bullion, 
and what the silver coins sold as bullion lack in realizing gold in 
sufficient amount with which to redeem the silver coins, sell more 
bonds for gold, and in this way procure sufficient gold with which 
to withdraw all our silver do and certificates from circula- 

on? 

The next thing you will hear will be resolutions of bankers’ con- 
ventions and of trade demanding that the Government 
redeem and take out of circulation among the people all this dis- 
honored and discredited silver money that the people's Represent- 
atives in Congress have said by their votes was not good enough 
for the bondholder, although expressly stipulated as the money of 
payment in the bonds themselves. 

Syndicate and trust papers will take up the cry, and it will be 
earnestly urged that in order to give confidence and remove all 
doubt as to our intention and ability to pay all our indebtedness, 
private and pantie, in gold it will be necessary to take out of our 
circulation all standard silver dollars, retaining one our subsid- 
iary silver; and if such takes place—and I have no doubt that it 
will, if the Republicans, in the name of national honor and good 
faith, will come to the cause of the money changers and prove 
—— in that, as in this instance, the ready tools of monopoly 
and greed. 

In the light of past events, who can doubt that such is to bethe 
course of legislation in this 5 if the Republican party is to 
remain in power? From such conditions there is no escape unless 
the people rise in their might and smite this archenemy of their 
present and future welfare. 
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How can Republicans who are not capitalists, who are not pro- 
tected manufacturers, who are not untaxed bondholders, who have 
to earn their daily bread by the sweat of their faces, who produce 
cotton at less than 5 cents per pound and other farm produce at 
like prices, how can they longer vote for a political party who says 
that the ameg they haye to take for their labor is not good enough 
for the idle holders of idle capital, whose g labor is to study how 
by the subserviency of a political pariy they can, by legislative 
enactment, transfer millions of dollars of value out of the pockets 
of the thrifty and industrious producers of the land into their own? 

Mr. gree if I am wrong in my conclusions I want to be set 
right. Ifthe party to which you belongis right, why not giveyour 
very able representatives on this floor an apportunity to reason 
with us and show us the error of our way? Iassure you that we are 
honest, that we are patriotic, and if we are ignorant and mis- 
guided, we want to be set right. Why not give your great cham- 
pions an opportunity to reason with us? If the single gold stand- 
ard is best for this country, we ought to know it. you believe 
it is best for this country, you ought to at least make a reasonable 
effort to convince us of our error. A . 

Then, Mr. Speaker, why have you, as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Rules, to a rule limiting debate on this resolution 
to about four hours? There are 356 members in this House. If 
this four hours is equally divided between all the members, 
it will give to each member about two-thirds of one minute 
in which to present his views to this House. The humblest mem- 
ber of this House has a right to a reasonable time in the discus- 
sions of great questions in which his constituents are interested. 
It is not simply a member that you are suppressing on this floor 
by your tyrannical rules, but you stifle the voice of the 200,000 
population that we each represent. 

es forced to the conviction, Mr. Speaker, that you and your 
party are afraid to permit a free and fair discussion by those of us 
who differ with you and your party on the questions involved in 
this resolution. Mr. 8 er, you permitted more than one whole 
week to be consumed in an idle and useless debate on the civil- 
service law, pending the consideration of an appropriation bill, 
when under the es of this House not even an amendment 
could be considered touching the civil-service law. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, you had time to burn then. When your 
most obedient servants in this House wanted to make anticivil- 
service speeches to send home and scatter among their constitu- 
ents, abusing the civil-service law and using it as an excuse for 
not getting pie for each hungry office seeker, you eg them all 
the time desired. But when a great question like this comes up 
for discussion, only four hours can be spared to it. 

I 8 hope that the people can and will see through the 
hypocriti retenses used to justify the course of suppression 
enforced in this House, Mr. Speaker, I am forced by the facts 
and circumstances to conclude that two causes operated to cut 
off debate on this resolution. One is that your party is afraid of 
fair and free discussion, the other and more potent is the demand 
for early action by the House to counteract the effect of the Sen- 
ate's action, made on you by the bondholders themselves. 

The Senate voted on and passed this resolution on Friday last 
at7 p.m. The House is to vote on and reject it to-day at 5 p. m. 
Only one market day is permitted to pass after the Senate’s action 
until this House is forced to act. The reason is obvious. Bonds 
and like securities may suffer slightly if a few days of discussion 
is permitted in this House. This will never do. The voice of 
70,000,000 people must be suppressed rather than risk a slight 
decline in premium on the untaxed bonds. Was ever such a spec- 
tacle witnessed in a free country? What country can long remain 
free under such tyranny as we are subjected to on this occasion? 

By the rule brought in under which the tariff bill was consid- 
ered in the extra session last spring, daily sessions of the House, 
with night sessions for ten days, was provided for discussion on 
the bill, and thirty days’ leave was given in which to print the 
views of members in the RECORD, while in the present instance 
four hours for debate is provided and five days allowed for print- 
ing views of members in the RECORD. Thisisconclusive evidence 
that it is the object and purpose of the majority to prevent the 
discussion of this question, even by the silent and humiliating 
method of printing arguments in the RECORD, that they are not 
permitted to make on the floor of this House. 

Mr. Speaker, how can freedom survive in a land where the rep- 
resentatives of the people are subjected to such humiliating pEr 
anny as we have to endure at the hands of the majority in thi 
House day after day and month after month? Iam, sir, not with- 
out hope. I do not believe the liberty-loving people of this country 
will much longer endure the spectacle daily presented to them in 
this House. I believe a waye of popular resentment will sweep 
over this country this year that will restore the true representa- 
tives of the poopie to power in this House in such num that 
no bond-hol , bond-dealing syndicate will eyer again have the 
oes pans to drag its slimy folds through the corridors of this 
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The Bond-Holder and the Gun-Holder. 


“One currency for the bond-holder and for the plow-holder.” 


SPEECH 


HON. JERRY SIMPSON, 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 31, 1898. 


Tho House ha under consideration Senate concurrent resolution No, 
ea 
the option of the Government, . e aoe = 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The proposition now before this House is to me 
so simple that only the strange spectacle placed before the Ameri- 
can people warrants wasting timein discussing it, Theoft-quoted 
resolution is as follows: 

That ne of phe. oe a Ferg United Fiates . 1 said ss of 

ess herein cre re are G) 
tion of the Government of the United States, 5 of yeaah 
of the United States e tar | 412} grains each of standard sil 
to restore to its co such silver coins as a legal tender in payment of said 
bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of the public 
derogation of the rights of the public creditor. 

Upon a question involving the honor of the Government there 
should be no room for argument. I do not believe there can be 
found among the supporters of these resolutions a single gentle- 
man who has ever, by his voice or by his vote, sought to secure 
the enactment of legislation that would impair the high standing 
of the United States as a nation of honorable citizens. And yet 
during this debate we have heard many eloquent gentlemen as- 
serting that the honor of the Government was assailed by the 
resolutions now before this House, 

And when the fact has been 8 out that these resolutions 
are identical with those offered by a Republican and supported 
by a Republican majority in both Houses, itis said that times 
have changed, and with them conditions, And it is further as- 
serted that these changed conditions make it imperative for us to 
amend the existing statutes regarding the payment of the bonds 
of the Government. 

Here is aclear issue, andI for one am willing to say that if 
any argument had been or could have been offered to demonstrate 
the necessity for a change of the existing statutes in order to pro- 
tect the honor of the Government, I would most gladly have voted 
forsuchchange. But there is one fact standing out clearly in this 
discussion. It is that no opponent of these resolutions has dared 
attempt such a demonstration, and, more than that, has not even 
proposed a change in the existing statutes to provide for a neces- 
sity which he gays is pressing to preserve the national honor, for 
sir, it is admi that the resolutions state the exact meaning of 
the laws on our statute books. It is admitted even by the most 
radical Republican opponent of these resolutions that the law as 
it stands to-day makes these bonds payable exactly as stated. 
And yet, they say, if we obey the law we shall destroy the good 
— of the Government and make it a byword among the na- 

ons. 

Surely if such a state of affairs exists, then it would seem 
obligatory on the part of these gentlemen to secure the immediate 
amendment of the laws, in order that it may never be said that as 
a people we allowed a statute to stand whose operation would be 
fatal to our reputation for honorable dealing with our creditors, 
But there is no attempt on the part of these very valiant defenders 
of our national honor to seek a repeal of the existing statutes. We 
are simply told that these gentlemen know it would be wrong to 
obey the law, but they do not propose to alter or amend it. And 
they make response to this proposition and to this challenge, that 
we know very well they have not the power to change the law, 
155 they lack the necessary majority of votes in the two Houses 
of Congress. 

For the sake of the argument, we will admit the propositon, 
and what does it prove? Why, simply that these very able and 
honorable and conscientious gentlemen propose to override the 
law and to annul provisions which they admit exist and which 
they can not alter or amend with the votes at theircommand. I 
venture the statement, sir, that in other days and under other 
circumstances such a declaration as is made by the gentlemen 
who oppose these resolutions would be met with the cry of an- 
er and treason. For is it not the very essence of anarchy to 
stand here and declare that the plain provisions of a statute 
not be 8 because a pry of men declare that it is not in 
accord with their ideas of public right and good faith? 

Now, I want to be perfectly fair and candid in the discussion 
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of this question. It is admitted that there is nothing in the laws 
to prevent the payment of the bonds named in the manner pre- 
scribed. It is admitted that the bonds are so payable at the op- 
tion of the Government specifically by law. If, then, it is true 
that the bonds should not be so paid, that fact must be estab- 
lished in some manner that shall appeal to the minds and con- 
sciences of the electorate of the country and to their legal repre- 
sentatives in this Congress. 

Failing to find this demonstration in the ar ents of the gen- 
tlemen on the other side, we must look to the character of the men 
and of the political party by which these resolutions are now 
attacked. we shall find that these gentlemen have always 
stood for the honor and good faith of the nation; if we shall find 
that in the legislation affecting the finances they have always 
stood for that which was for the best interest of the people and 
for the defense of their honor, then we may well hesitate in our 
course and more carefully examine the arguments on which we 
have based our present judgment. 

And in the determination of this question I shall be guided in 
this discussion by authorities that can not be fairly questioned by 
any gentleman on the other side, since I shall quote and consider 

y the statements of statesmen recognized as authority wherever 
Republicans gather for the purpose of prating of their devotion to 
the nation’s honor. 

We have heard much during this debate of the record of the 
Republican party in sustaining the nation’s honor. The gentle- 
men so assuring us stand for the opponents of these resolutions. 
They and their kind have always been found allied whenever there 
was a demand from Wall street to be complied with. From the 
days of the war till now these gentlemen have occupied the same 

osition. 

5 Their party has been responsible for every act of legislation re- 
lating to the currency of the country for the past ad aye hens 
save and except the few years of the incumbency of an alleged 
Democratic President, who, so far as this issue goes, was as good 
a Republican as the humblest devotee of Wall street. From 1861 
to 1885 there was no possibility of the enactment of a law relating 
to the currency of the country that did not receive the sanction 
of the Chief Executive, a member and acknowledged leader of the 
Republican party. J 

ere, then, is a case in which it is easy to fix the responsibility. 
Here also is a case in which it must be permissible to quote in 
substantiation of assertions the statements of the acknowledged 
leaders of the political party responsible for legislation. 
And right here let me make a single definition and explanation. 
Gradually the people of this country have been progressing from 
an objective to a subjective contest. The general contention has 
been between the pen people of the country and the privileged 
classes, the one seeking to a lost rights, the other to enlarge 
their exactions upon the producing classes. 

As the fight has waged it has finall zappan that the people 
have been 1 05 face to face with the acknowledged center of 
privilege. They have been taught by bitter experience that when- 
ever the privileged class have felt the necessity for unusual effort, 
appeal has been made to what are known as the money centers 
for the means with which to carry on their warfare against the 
public weal. Fighting against the extension of the crime of 
granting public functions to private corporations, we have at- 
tacked the banking system of the country, and have demanded 
that the function of issuing the money of the people shall no 
longer be delegated to a favored class. 

And the banking interest has responded to the call for help in a 
manner that has caused alarm even in circles recognized hitherto 
as Republican. In the conduct of their campaigns both Mr. HANNA 
and Mr. Bynum sought the sinews of war from the same source. 
They applied to the bankers, and they went to what is known as 
„Wall street” to make their application. Therefore it has come 
about that the term Wall street covers something more than a 
thoroughfare in New York City, having ‘‘a banking monopoly 
intrenched at one end and a transportation monopoly at the other.“ 

It includes in the public mind the chief seat of power of the cor- 
porate monopolies of the country. Just as the term slave oli- 

archy ” once expressed the intrenched power of man over his fel- 
ow-man, so to-day the term ‘‘ Wall street” stands for the fortress 
of privilege against which the pole are directing their attacks. 
And in using this term in this discussion I want to be understood 
5 1 every form of special privilege granted by unjust 
islation. 
ith these premises let us look briefiy at the record and see 
how these Republican patriots have stood for the national honor 
and public faith. 

We find from the record that in the early days of the war these 
patriots caused to be issued in payment of the soldiers and sailors 
of the Government and to the citizens who furnished supplies 
some $450,000,000 of greenbacks. These notes when issued were 
by law endowed with certain functions and uses. They were spe- 
cifically fundable in any bond thereafter to be issued by the Gov- 
ernment, at the option of the holder. 


After this amount had been issued and paid out, these defenders 
of ‘‘sound money” and the public faith destroyed one of the uses 
of the greenbacks by ‘‘taking away the important privilege of 
funding theminabond.” And it must be noted here that the Re- 
publicans of that day had not progressed so far in their sub- 
servience to Wall street as to feel warranted in taking this action 
upon the personal order of an Executive, as is done to-day when 
a statute is to be annulled. They proceeded in regular form to 
repeal the statute and by law annulled a promise that was given 
to the holders of these notes. The contract between the Govern- 
ment and the holders of the notes was stated in the following 
language: 

And any holders of said United States notes depositin 7 t 1 
than $50 or some multiple of $50 with the Troneunes of the United States or 
either of the assistant treasurers shall receive in exchange therefor duplicate 
certificates of deposit, one of which may be 1 to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, who shall thereupon issue to the holder an equal amount of 
bonds of the United States. 

The purpose of this provision was stated to be the linking of the 
greenbacks to a coin interest-bearing bond. It was one of the uses 
of the note upon which its value depended. Now, let some of these 
gentlemen who shout so loudly of their devotion to the honor of 
the Government and to the interests of the ee explain in what 
manner this measure sustained the public faith. And as a guide 
to them in their investigations, let me call their attention toa 
declaration in this regard made by a Republican of good standing 
in their party, holding, when the legislation now under criticism 
was had, the position of chairman of the Finance Committee of 
the Senate, and to-day being nominally Secretary of State of the 
United States. 

_l refer them to the Congressional Globe, Part IV, second ses- 
sion Fortieth Congress, under date of July 14, 1868. The honor- 
able gentleman was then discussing the financial legislation of his 
party during the war, and in reference to this action he said: 

It so happened as the war progressed that it was necessary for us to de- 
preciate the value of the United States notes in order to induce them to flow 
more ay weg into the 5 What did we do? It was then our poli 
Goring the war to depreciate the valueof these notes, so that they Poula 
come into the Treasury more freely for our bonds. 

Why. sir, we did a very natural thing for us to do, we increased the amount 
to $30,000,000, then to 000, 000, and we took away this important privilege 
of converting them into bonds on the ground that while this privilege re- 
mained the people would not subscribe for bonds, and the notes would not be 
converted; that the right a man might exercise at any moment he would not 
exercise at all; and on this ground that this clause prevented the conversion 
of the United States notes, we repealed it by the act of March, 1863. 

Now, what was the duty of the United States, as soon as the war was over, 
when we no longer had occasion to borrow money? It was to restore these 
notes to their former value. Every privilege that was given to them under 
former laws ought to have been promptly restored, unless we made them u 
to par of gold by retiring them from currency. That we could have done 
we chose to embarrass our people then engaged in business. If we could not 
do that, we ought at least to give the holders of these notes our bond, bearing 


interest. Why not? 
riend from Maine [Mr. Fessenden] will find it 


lask any Senator—and 555 
very difficult to answer t question—why should not a man who holds 
ed by your laws to take, have 


these notes in his hands, which he is com 
the right to convert them into a bond? y sho they be less valuable 
Hed to sellata unt in order to 


than the bond? Why should he be com 
geta bond? Sir, itis wrong in principle, and from the very beginning of 
peace we ought to have restored this right to convert the legal-tender note 
into a bond, and the failure to do it, it seems to me, has postponed specie 
payments. 

I propose to dwell upon this confession of the Republican high 
riest of honest money” and unswerving friend of Wall street. 
want the Republican members of this House and the country to 

have this matter fairly before them as a basis of judgment as to 
the standing of these gentlemen who arrogate to themselves a 
right to stand here and tell us what is for the best interest of the 
people and what makes for the public faith. 

I call their attention, then— 

First, to the fact that the then chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate thoroughly appreciated the character of the 
men with whom he was allied. He declared, in stating the policy 
of his party in seeking to depreciate the value of United States 
notes as the war progressed, ‘‘ Why, sir, we did a very natural 
thing for us to do.” He was right. It was even then a very 
natural thing” fora Republican todo. It was as natural for them 
to defraud the taxpayer in the interest of the bondholder then as 
it is to-day. The Wall-street 5 pyres was then engaged in the 
scheme of making money out of the Government in its extremity. 
He wanted to buy as many bonds as possible with as little money, 
He was seeking a coin interest-bearing bond. : 

He had terrorized and bulldozed the Congress to make the inter- 
est of its bonds payable in coin, and then proceeded to secure the 
depreciation of the greenbacks in which they were purchasable. 
The patriots who claim for themselves a monopoly of financial honor 
and wisdom were sitting here within sound of the guns across the 


river. They orated grandly of their devotion to the brave men 
who were fighting. They had paid those men in greenbacks which 
they had dec were not good enough for the lily fingers of the 


Wall-street bankers. And now they proposed to “ depreciate the 
value of the United States notes” as the war progressed. And 
the great financier from Ohio declared that it was the most nat- 
ural thing for us to do.“ And he was right. It was as natural 
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for a Republican and a sound-money ” defender of those days to 
perform the will of Wall street as it is to-day. 

Second. I want to call the attention of the gentlemen on the 
other side, and to any ally who is out of place on this side of the 
House, to another important admission contained in this confes- 
sion of their champion. He declares that they desired to depreci- 
ate the value of United States notes. Anā he shows his knowl- 
edge of economic laws to the extent of understanding fully that 
one of the easiest ways of causing a depreciation of United States 
notes was to destroy by law one of their uses. 

Mr. Sherman knew that value resides largely in use, and that 
the surest way to cause a depreciation of the value of any money 
was to limit its uses. Herein he confesses to such knowledge of 
the law of cause and effect as to warrant a charge of criminal in- 
tent, not merely in respect to the action now under discussion, 
but also in respect to that later conspiracy under which the value 
of silver as a money metal was depreciated by the same agencies 
and at the behest of the same Wall street, by limiting its uses. 
These gentlemen can not claim for themselves ignorance of eco- 
nomic laws to relieve themselves of the charge of criminal legis- 
Tation as the war progressed.” They knew what was required 
of them, and they were fully conscious of the effects of their acts. 
And it came very natural to them, according to the statement of 
their chief fugler. 

Third. I want to call attention to the fact that the honorable 
gentlemen responsible for this legislation have never by statute 
restored the privilege thus taken from the holders of the green- 
backs, though they were assured by their oracle thirty years ago 
that such a course was demanded by every principle of honor and 
every regard for the public faith. But Wall street has not de- 
manded this, and it been the most natural thing for these 
tlemen to do to await the commands of Wall street. The gen- 
emen here to-day will find it as difficult: to answer this proposi- 
tion as it was for the Senator from Maine, to whom Mr. Sherman 
addressed himself. Nor will they make attempt. It is a matter 
they do well to avoid. 

Fourth. Let me call attention to another fact revealed by the 
statement I have quoted. It was admitted by Mr. Sherman that 
by law the holders of the greenbacks possessed a certain guaran- 
teed right. The provision of law I have above quoted was stated 
by Mr. Sherman in the spren from which the above confession is 
taken. Buteventhenit become a part of the Republican creed 
to be as careless of the terms of the contract as to-day, when the 
President of the United States tells a gathering of protected manu- 
facturers that he will pay the bonds in gold regardless of the terms 
of the contract under which they were issued. 

The only difference between the infamy of the earlier days and 
that of to-day is found in the fact that thirty years ago these 
friends of honest money covered their wrongdoing and anarchy 
under a statute, while to-day it is done by the unwarranted act 
of the Executive, regardless of thelaw. And it serves as an ob- 
ject lesson of the easy descent to Avernus. 

At the close of the war a new condition confronted the friends 
of Wall street in the Congress of the United States. The posi- 
tions of soldier and bondholder had been reversed. As the war 
8 the soldier had been receiving greenbacks from the 

vernment in payment for services. The bondholder had been 
paying greenbacks to the Government in purchase of its coin 
interest-bearing bonds. It now became the duty of the soldier in 
field and shop to earn the money with which the Government 
should redeem its obligations, as it was the privilege of the bond- 
holder in banking house and office to receive his pay for money 
loaned under conditions he had dictated. 
The conditions having been reversed, the action and policy of 
the Government was correspondingly changed. It was no longer 
the policy of the party in power to depreciate the value of United 
States notes. The same cunning that had stood for Wall street 
profits as the war progressed now stood for it when peace had 
come. The notes which had been depreciated that they migni 
“flow into the Treasury more freely in the patenana of bonds” 
must be appreciated that the bondholder might be the more abun- 
dantly rewarded and possess a correspondingly increased command 
over future production. There was no question as to the terms 
and meaning of the contract with the bondholder. 

His bonds were payable, interest in coin and principal in lawful 
money. The men highest in the councils of the Republican party 
fully Agreed upon this point. Mr. Sherman has been often quoted 
upon this point, and his language admits of no possible doubt as 
to his understanding of the contract. He declared, as late as 1868, 
years after the close of the war: 

- Your idea is that we p 
in 


offer to redeem the prin: 
his promise when he refuses to 
bon 


Thaddeus Stevens declared that if he thought the Republican 
arty would payin coin bonds it had to payin 


to repudiate or violate a promise when we 
legal tender. Ithink the bondholder violates 
e the same kind.of money he pays for the 


ks, 
would vote for Frank Blair, even if a worse man than Horatio 
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Seymour stood at the head of the ticket.” Oliver P. Morton, then 
Senator from Indiana, and formerly its war governor, declared 
that they could not afford to meet their Democratic opponents on 


the stump in defense of sucha . 


Yet, in ae of these warnings, the first financial act signed by 
President Grant was one making ‘‘a new contract for the benefit 
of the bondholder,” to quote from the remarks of a prominent Re- 
1 And just as to-day, when a new scheme of plunder is 

ing hatched for the benefit of Wall street, it was called ‘‘an act 
to strengthen the public credit.” Con had responded as the 
war pro to every demand of Wall street, and there was 
still the cry for more. 

And if there be those who will aver that the bonds affected by the 
credit-strengthening act were payable in coin, then let them ex- 
plain why the new act was passed. Or if it be declared that they 
were not so payable, let some defender of the nation’s honor tell 
us what right they had to pass it. 


CONTRACTION OF THE CURRENCY. 


At the close of the war there was immediate change in the pol- 
icy of the party in power, as Ihave shown. The tendency for 
four years of strife had been to increase the profits of the money 
lord at the expense of the producers of the wealth of the country. 
A short time was allowed for the banks to show their patriotism 
by aiding the Government to suppress the rebellion by taking its 
bonds as a basis for the issuance of their promises to pay, to be 
loaned at double interest to the people. And when the banks had 
extended their circulation in times of peace, there was raised in 
every organ of Wall street public opinion a cry for a contraction 
of the currency and a return to the coin basis. 

We were told that we were suffering from an expansion and 
that we must get down to hard pan.” But there were men even 
in the Republican party of that day who foresaw the certain evil 
results to follow from such a course, and they boldly and forcibly 
warned their associates that it would be dangerous to the country 
and to the Republican party to insist upon such a course, Even 
Mr. Sherman, who had always come to the support of Wall street 
when occasion demanded, warned his partisans that bankruptcy 
and ruin would follow the proposed contraction of the currency. 
But he, too, was brought into the ranks of those who would do the 
bidding of Wall street, and became the most ardent advocate of a 
policy he had denounced as subversive of the people’s prosperity. 

There was every reason for the contrary policy. The youngest 
student of political economy could demonstrate that there was 
need of a larger volume of currency rather than of a contraction 
of the existing volume. Every artery of commerce in the South- 
ern States was bare of the life-giving tool of trade. Their indus- 
tries were to be revived. They had come out of the war with no 
money and nothing but their natural opportunities and their in- 
domitable spirit. They needed money for the moving of the 
crops still remaining undestroyed. They needed money for future 
enterprises. Their natural draft upon the volume of the currency 
5575 in existence would have caused a too great contraction of 
itself. 

Yet, in spite of all this, and in opposition to the warnings of 
men of their own party, the Republicans in power yielded again 
to the demands of Wall street and inaugurated an era of misery 
and misfortune by contracting the volume of the 2 le's non- 
interest-bearing money in an interest-bearing bond. Nor were 
they without stern lessons of past adversity to guide them. 
the disasters following upon the adoption of this policy by Eng- 
land at the close of the long war in the early days of the century 
we had a fearful example of the evil effects of contracting the 
volume of a people’s currency. 

But neither the warnings of their friends nor the lessons of his- 
tory could withstand the demands of Wall street. The forced 
contraction of the currency was then andis now defended by the 
same men and with the same arguments. They wanted an hon- 
est dollar.” They wanted a sound currency, even while they ad- 
mitted, in the words of John Sherman, that no system of cur- 
rency could be devised upon acoin basis that would withstand 
the effect of adverse trade and panics. 

1 the volume of the currency to which the people 
had pted their business affairs, with the result of robbing the 
men who had fought the war and enriching those who had hig- 
gled for the price of their support when the nation wasstruggling 
for existence. And then, as now, they prated of their devotion to 
“sound money and honest finance.” They watched the horrors of 
the era following the panic of 1873 and continued to declare them- 
selves the financiers of the nation and the defenders of the people 
against the evils of a dishonest dollar. 

THE TRADE DOLLAR. 

And these gentemen of Wall street had another scheme of 
finance for which they stood defenders. They caused to be issued 
and paid out to the recipients of small sums of money what was 
known as the trade dollar, making it a legal tender in small 
amounts. After they had caused many millions to be coined and 
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placed in circulation, they demonetized it in the hands of inno- 
cent holders and placed the loss where it could be less easily 


borne. 
But when the sharpers of the financial circles had been able to 


buy all these trade dollars at a heavy discount, the same men who 
had rushed to do the will of Wall street enacted a law by which 
the Government took from the speculators every dollar at its par 
value. The infamy of this transaction appears by the simple 
statement. The plain people of the country were robbed by the 
demonetization of the trade dollar, and then they were robbed 
again by the enactment of a statute which caused them to be 
taxed for the purpose of recouping the losses of those who had 
purchased them at a discount. And this is a fair example of the 
wisdom and honesty always displayed by the men who pose in the 
American Congress as defenders of honest money.” 

And still the list of criminal folly of which these men have been 
guilty is incomplete. They had secured the enactment of a new 
contract by which their bonds were to be payable in coin, and yet 
they were not satisfied. They proceeded to make further demands 
upon their willing and pliant tools. Wall street understands the 
value of a limited basis for the money of the people. 

With silver and gold admitted to mints as money metals on 
a strict equality it would be impossible for any banker to organize 
a 5 for the absolute control of the people's money and the 
domination of the administration of 3 affairs. Pierpont 
Morgan would never have been able to compel the sale of Govern- 
ment bonds at so much less than the quoted price if he and his 
7... eS Se eres OE EO rene 
able and willing to offer silver as well as gold in payment of 
national obligations according to law. 

It was not so much a pe want Rae seme decline in the value 
of the metal. That they unde: could be accomplished by 
depriving it of one of its uses. It was not so much the fear of an 
increasing production. It was simply the desire to make the basis 
as small as possible in order that it might be the more completely 
under the control of the Wall street gang. Therefore it was that 
the demand arose for the demonetization of silver. It was a thing 
to be done in the dark, and those who deny this proposition must 
explain how it happened that the men now standing as champions 
of the gold standard are the men who drafted resolutions accus- 
ing their political opponents of the crime of destroying silver as 
a money metal. 

Wall street had its reasons, and it had determined that silver 
should be demonetized. Wall street had pliant tools in Congress 
and its edicts were obeyed. That this was a move in the interest 
of the plain ple, and not a direct bounty to those holding the 
bonds of the Government, is too palpable a falsehood to deceive the 

ple. Itis contrary to the admitted truths of political economy. 

ere is no one so ignorant as not to know that a limitation of 
the moneys in which debts can be paid must be of injury to the 
debtor and a co: ding benefit to the creditor. 

But there is another fact that closes the argument in this case. 
In the primary steps of the conspiracy for the demonetization of 
silver and for the installation of the single gold standard no party 
or clique dared openly declare their intention. While Republic- 
ans were plotting to effect the destruction of the silver money, 
they were in their platforms charging their opponents with this 
act as a crime. It is not many years since the gathering of the 
Republicans at Chicago in 1888, when they hurled this challenge 
at their opponents. Nor have the people forgotten the conven- 
tion at which Mr. Harrison was renominated and this charge again 
— by some of the most prominent men of the party. 

they had not been ashamed of the crime they were perpetrat- 
ing, they would not have so constantly cried “Stop thief!” And 
it will be noted that even to-day, though their Secretary of the 
Treasury openly avows his intent to commit the country more 
clearly to gold basis, it is deemed an offense to the large ma- 
jority of the party, who understand what will be the pop Te- 


sponse to tardy confession. There is every indication that a 
revolt is already culminating against the action of the new con- 
vert in the mt, Itis based upon the fact that 


Treasury 
the Secretary is too honest in his statement of position and 
that he has exposed the false pretense with which his new associ- 
ates have been covering their real designs. 

If the Republicans would claim the demonetization of silver as 
one of the creditable acts of their party, and if they would have 
us understand that upon this portion of their record they rely for 
support of their claim to have always been in favor of honesty in 
our financial legislation, will the able to caplan why it was 
that they so recently denounced their Democratic opponents for 
the crime of demonetizing silver? And if they still stand by the 


charge referred to, what will they answer to the charge that they | Be 


have not only been inconsistent but absolutely dishonest in their 
action in this regard? 
BOND DEALS. 


In all this record nothing stands out more clearly than that some 
adequate force has constantly compelled legislation inimical to the 


best interests of the le. In every instance there has been a 
seeming design to ee the forestallers and non producers of the 
country and to divert from the industrious the fruits of their hon- 
est endeavor. There can be no effect without an adequate cause. 
If there had been but one or two blunders committed while the 
nation was struggling for existence, we might not have been 
forced toa 5 of wrong intent, nor should we have had so 
complete an indictment of the system for the protection of which 
ese wrong acts were committed. Against every one and all 

of these criminal acts there can be brought severe condemnation 
uttered by the leading members of the Republican party, While 
the schemes were hatching, that perky in its conventions pro- 
nounced against the very policies their leaders were secretly con- 


niving at. 

In the ublican convention of 1868, when stern demand was 
made that the bonds of the Government should be paid according 
to the contract, there was a distinct declaration t the bonds 
should “be paid according to the letter and spirit of the contract 
under which they were issued.” There was never a question as to 
op 9 It w as clear as 75 noonday sun r t 5 five- 

enties were payable, prin egal ten and interest in 
coin. This was the peg rn of the best men in the 
councils of the party, and if was in accord with the statute. 

The policy of contraction was denounced by men who were ac- 
cepted as leaders, and the agents of Wall street framed false 
statements to prove that no contraction had been proposed or ac- 
complished. The debates in Congress make the demonstration 
most clear in this case, and there we can find, from the lips of no 
less a friend of Wall street than Mr. Sherman, bitter reproof and 
forceful demonstration of the fallacy of these arguments. 

From all this the conclusion is inevitable that the men who 
have been ble for such 1 tion haye no standing in the 
court of public opinion, By their course they have forfeited our 
confidence and r t, and they have made ect demonstration 
of the infamy inyo. ved in the system for which they stand. We 
can not, therefore, be asked to accept their statement of what is 
a good financial policy for this 0. 

And so false have been their utterances in the past we are even 
forced to seek better authority for our contention that the princi- 
ples announced in these resolutions are in accord with the law 
technically and under the most strict construction. Thatis the 
first point for us to determine as honest representatives of an hon- 
orable constituency. We will, therefore, refuse to accept the plea 
in bar of the opponents of this declaration of principles and seek 
our support in other directions. 

Nor are we left in this r t without authority that can not 
be properly discredited in Wall street. For we will first call to 
the support of our position the Supreme Court, before which 
it has of late been the teaching of Wall street that all men should 
bow in reverence. 1 to that demand for reverence, 
except so far as it has taught the p. truth, we present to the 
opponents of these resolutions some pointed declarations of the 
Supreme Court. 

the decision of the court in the legal-tender cases reported in 
12 Wallace, the court quotes from its own decision in a prior case 
of Veazie Bank vs. Fenno, and says: 

Then a 10 per cent tax on State-bank notes in circulation was held consti- 
tutional, not merely because it was a means of raising a revenue, but as an 


instrument to put out of existence such a circulation in competition with 
notes issued by the Government. 


There this gars aking through the Chief Justice, avowed that itis the 
constitutional right of Congress to provide a currency for the whole country; 
that this might done by coin or United States notes or notes of nati 


banks, and that it can not be questioned Con: may constitutionally se- 
cure the benefit of such a currency to the people by logisiation. 

Here is a clear statement by the court of last resort as to the 
power of Congress to absolutely control the currency of the peo- 
ple. The court further says: 


is this singula; 
e is not broken nor is its obligation impaired the Gov 


ing the land granted 
ted. He may not enjoy all he 
covenant undertaken in 


These quotations from the decision of the Supreme Court state 
the accepted law as to contracts to pay money, without a stipula- 
tion as to the kind of money to be paid. They set at rest the claim 
that a contract to pay money can only be legally 52 6 by 
the tender and payment of the kind of money demanded by the 
creditor. It places the seal of the court’s dissent upon that most 
outrageous proposition recently made by Mr. M ey at the 

Ishazzar feast of the pro’ manufacturers, that we can only 
sustain the honor of the country by paying our bonds in the best 
8 5 in the civilized world. x - 

And the ision of the court is in accord with the plain princi- 
ples of justice r d in all the transactions of life. There is 
not a business man in the world who would consent to the adoption 
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e nation’s obligations. Nor is there a respectable lawyer in 

e country who would not advise his client to assume the posi- 

on held by those who support these resolutions. I will not ad- 
ps the debateableness of the proposition that what is right for the 

dividual citizen can be a crime for the nation. 

We approach the 5 S — 5 4 . ‘aes been 
abundantly proven that theleg of the peoplé exists to exer- 
cise the rivilege of choice as A a of money donarea by the 
law to bea tender, they shall use in the discharge of their 
obligations. By the record of the men who support the contrary 

roposition it is abundantly demonstrated that they haye no 3 
A pretend that they are the authorities as to the morality of 


F rule declared by Wall street in respect to the discharge of 


ing. 

But haro is a point in this case that has not yet been touched 
in this argument. It is the crowning argumen, to show the peo- 
ple of this country how infamous is the proposition now made by 
the agents of Wall street in the Congress of the United States and 
in the office of the Chief Executive. 

It will be noted that the language of the Supreme Court relates 
to obligations for the payment of money and not to contracts to 
pay specifically defined species of money. It is admitted that 
where the kind of money to be paid has been specified in the con- 
tract the creditor may stand upon his rights as stated in the 
written obligation. Now, what was the nature of the contract 
under which the large proportion of the outstanding obligations 
of the Government were issued? The contract, as stated in the 
law and as written on the face of the bond, is as follows: 


This bond is issued in accordance with the provisions of an act of Congress 
entitled “An act to authorize the EDE of the national debt, approved 
July 14, 1870, amended 7, an act approved ae 1871.“ and is redeem- 
able at the pleasure of the United tes after the oy ot Ja „A. D. 1907, 
in coin of the standard value of the United States on said July 14, 1870. 


It is difficult to believe that men claiming to be honest and in- 
telligent will stand here and demand a new contract in face of so 
clear a provision as this. fae pi the face of these bonds, which 
Wall street now demands s be payable only in gold, there is a 
distinct declaration as to the kind of money to be paid. And the 
— Ag this provision in the law sunon Eng Mia issue of these 

mds is a striking instance of overreaching itself. 

Prior to these acts there been no such declaration in any 
law authorizing the issue of a bond of the United States. They 
had been payable either in lawful money or simply in coin. But 
in this case a new feature was added, and it is not the first case of 
record in which man’s cunning had laid the basis of his undoing. 
A careful examination of the facts will do much to explain the 
meaning of the present attempt to secure by improper adminis- 
tration what would be properly denied either by the legislative or 
judicial branch of the Government. 


THE REFUNDING SCHEMES. 


There was a double purpose in the schemes for the refunding of 
the national debt rather than its honest payment. At the close 
of the war the people of the country returned to their vocations. 
The old system of paper money had fortunately been destroyed 
during the war. In all the Southern States there was a growing 
—— for money for the restoration of their shattered indus- 

es. 

The industries of the Northern States had been stimulated by 
the better system of money, and there was a demand on every side 
for money in new 8 But it did not suit the purpose of 
Wall street that the Government should pursue a policy that 


would relieve the people from the toils woven during the war. 


An abundant volume of greenbacks would not only relieve the 


ple from Wall street domination, but would also prevent the 
crease of the value of the bonds by a return to the coin basis. 

Wall street foresaw that it would be easy to control the coin 
basis, but that a currency issued by the Government would be 
out of their power. It was also claimed by some that there was 
no reason why the bonds of the Government might not properly 
be paid by an issue of greenbacks to fill the vacuum caused by the 
demands for money in the Southern States. And this caused a 
howl from the caverns of the bankers, whence had issued no 
sound when “it had been our policy to depreciate the value of 
United States notes as the war progressed.” 

Every organ of Wall street denounced the proposition to depre- 
ciate the value of the bonds by a further issue of greenbacks. 
And they were equally vociferous in demanding that the value of 
the bond should be increased by increasing the value of the money 
in which it was payable. To remove all doubt, Wall street had 
secured the repre of the credit-strengthening act, making the 
bonds payable in coin. And there was another demand to be 
made and granted. 

The eunning financiers of Wall street knew the force of a prece- 
peed 5 lest 5 people FEE at ce time oe meor 

eset by the y responsible for depreciating the value o 
the money in which the bonds had been bought. And here it has 


been found that greed overreached itself. Lest there bea possible 
depreciation of the coin in which their bonds had been made pay- 
able, provision was made in the refunding acts that the bon 
should be payable ‘‘in coin of the standard value of the United 
States on said July 14, 1870;” and this provision was not only con- 
tained in the law, but was printed on the face of every bond issued 
as a of the contract between the holder and the Government. 
is the contract we prop 


ose to sustain by these resolutions, 
This is the contract it is pro 


by the President of the United 
States and his friends on floor to annul by defiant anarchy, 
in default of the power tor . A candid consideration of this 
8 in the light of these facts and in the light of the 

eclarations of the most eminent authorities of to-day must 
demonstrate the fact that the pretense of care for the faith of the 
Government is most hollow, and that the sole R ose here is the 
further service of Wall street in our financial legislation. 


WHAT THE SUPREME COURT SAYS. 


BR fo this point of definite statement of the kind of coin to be 
ised in payment of these bonds I want to quote here a declara- 
tion that must be accepted by the gentlemen who have clamored 
so loftily of the sanctity of the Supreme Court and denounced so 
loudly those who criticise its decisions. In the case above quoted 
the court said: 


— — the question whether the acts are valid when a 
ter their 


peas from 
either of these assum: 


passed may his debts with the notes authorized by them, and the 
creditor is compe to receive such notes in discharge of his claim. 

whether the ol tion of the contract is thereby weakened can be deter- 
mined only after considering what was the contract obligation. It was not 
a duty to pay gold or silver, or the kind money r by law at the 
time when the contract was made, nor was it a duty to pay money of equal 
intrinsic value in the market. (We 8 E contracts to pay money 


ve 
been that the contract w: by the 8 of coined metals, 
but neither the expectation of the one party to the contract respecting its 
fruits nor the anticipation of the other tutes its obligation, 


to 
the law shall mone’ the 
is anything 1 lec n 
controverted. 

It was the force of this decision of the Supreme Court that 
caused the anxiety on the part of Wall street to secure a new con- 
tract for its benefit. At its behest there was a clause inserted in 
the contract and expressed in the bonds that the bonds should be 
peyahle in a specific kind of money, and the Supreme Court had 

istinctly hinted that such obligations could only be discharged 
in the kind of money ified in the contract. 

It may be admitted that if the bonds had been payable simply 
in money, and if Wall street could have secured the demonetiza- 
tion of all other kinds of money than the gold coins, the creditors 
could have insisted upon payment in that which the law shall 
recognize as money when the 3 is to be made.“ But the 
change has not been made. The bond states distinctly that they 
are payable in certain kind of coins, and among them are in- 
cluded the silver dollars of the United States ‘‘of the standard 
value of the United States on said July 14, 1870.“ 

Nothing ean be clearer, therefore, than that these bonds are 
lawfully and morally payable in either coin at the option of a 
Secretary of the Treasury, acting in the interest of the people and 
not as the agent of the creditors of the Government. It is true 
that the hopes of Wall street will not be realized. But it is also 
true that Wall street is reaping the proper fruit of its own bar- 

ain. It sought in the stipulation e on the face of these 
mds to secure an advantage, and it can not justly claim to reap 
more than it bargained for. 

And I want to call attention to another fact in this connection. 
There are always two sides toa contract. There are ai least two 
parties in interest. In the case of the obligations of the Govern- 
ment the two sides are represented by the bondholders on the one 
side and the le of the country on the other. If we admit, as 
we do, that the exact stipulation of the contract shall be observed 
for the benefit of the bondholder, we have the undoubted right 
and duty to insist that the same stipulations shall be observed by 
the executive officers of the Government in the interest of the 
people, from whose industries must flow the means for the dis- 
charge of the nation’s obligations. 

It follows, therefore, that having agreed to the provision of the 
bonds, to receive in payment coins of the standard value of the 
United States in July, 1870, no honest man can demand that any 
other contract shall now be made in the interest of one side to the 
contract. It is time that the plain people of the country shall be 
recognized in the administration of our national affairs. It is 
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time that we should cease this eternal yielding to the demand for 
a new contract for the benefit of Wall street every time it is made 
„ of special privilege in the Congress of the United 


A SPECIMEN ARGUMENT. 


And now let me for a moment dwell upon a single specimen of 
the sophistries advanced by the ee of these resolutions. It 
has been iterated in and out of set, fea in and out of season, 
and in every organ devoted to the enslavement of the people. It 
is said that there could have been no intention or ibility of 
the use of the silver dollar in the payment of the bonds of the 
Government because of the fact that only a smallamount of these 
coins had been issued from the mint. 

During the discussion of these resolutions in both Houses of Con- 
gres statistics have been called upon to show that prior to the 

issuance of these bonds there had been but a very few silver dol- 
lars coined, not enough for the ent of any large portion of 
the bonds payable in coin, and that, therefore, it is absurd to sup- 
pose there was ever any intent or expectation of their use in pay- 
ing the bonds carrying this stipulation. 
will take this as a fair sample of the so-called arguments of 
our opponents. If, touched with the test of honest logic, it falls 
to the ground, it must carry with it all the other absurdities urged 
for the purpose of . the people of their admitted rights. 
And here again I will quote from the decision of the Supreme 
Court a statement of fact that can not be controverted by our 
opponents, That court says: 

The coinage act fixes its unit asadollar. But the 11 707 and silver thing we 
call the dollar is in no sense a standard of a dollar. is representative of it. 
There might never have been a piece of money of the denomination of a dol- 
lar. There never was a pound sening coined until 1815, if we except a few 
coins struck in the reign of Henry VIII. almost immediately de yet it 
has been the unit of the British currency for many generations. 

A fair consideration of this statement of a palpable fact must 
lead to the conclusion that the argument referred to is onl 
advanced through ignorance or willful perversity. No one will 
argue that it was never contemplated that the obligations of the 
English Government were not payable in pounds sterling because 
there had never been enough of those pieces coined. As the 
Supreme Court says, there had never been any of these coins 
issued until 1815,” and yet for generations the bonds of the Gov- 
ernment had been issued and paid, and no defender of honest 
money ” had stood in the English Parliament and denounced such 
action, because there had been no gold pounds sterling issued. ~ 

I commend these facts to the consideration of the very eminent 

atriots who get their financial system and their hats from Lon- 

on. It will not do for them to tell us that only the brand comes 
from across the water. It is as un-American as it is illogical. It 
has been denounced by the Supreme Court, and I may fairly call 
upon these gentlemen to fall on their knees in humble contrition 
before such an a t authority. 

But this is merely a specimen of the absurd assertions by which 
it has been sought to confuse this discussion. The unithinkin i 
will often accept such a statement when it comes from one hold- 
ing high position, either as a statesman by appointment or as a 
man of 2 wealth and prominence in society. And it will be 
mouthe n every Republican stump by the feeble imitators of 
bankers and their allies and there accepted by the voter, who has 
so long been a Republican dupe that he can not look upon more 
than one side of a/question and only wants some fair-sounding 
phrase with which to satisfy what little conscience he has re- 
maining. 

But I have firm faith that the great heart of the American people 
will rebel against the infamy of the present spectacle. I do not 
believe it will be possible much longer to humbug the people with 
the pretense that the men who have always been found arse to 
elevate the bondholder above the bond payer can be accep as 
authority upon a question of public morals and good faith. 

I do not believe that those who have a real and honest interest 
in the brave men who stood for the nation in its time of peril will 
much longer accept as truthful guides the men who glory ina 
record that includes the depreciation of the money paid to the 
soldiers and the appreciation of the bonds given by fraud to the 
bondholders, 

In time the confession I have quoted from the Republican chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, that it was our policy to depre- 
ciate the value of United States notes as the war pr „ will 
be fairly understood by the poopie of this country, and then there 
will be a day of reckoning for those who have plundered the most 
deserving of our citizens in the interest of the petted monopolists 
who are now seeking new fields to devastate. 

In fact, I believe we shall in the very near future bring this 
people back to those principles and policies enunciated and sup- 
3 by Thomas Jefferson and handed down to us as safe guides 

or our public conduct. Believing this, I accept this issue, and 


shall rest confident in the verdict that will be rendered by the 
great plain people of this country. 


Payment of Government Bonds. 


SPEECH 
HON. JEHU BAKER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 31, 1898. 


The House ee under consideration Senate concurrent resolution No, 
22, declaring that all bonds of the United States issued or authorized to be 
issued under certain acts of Congress are payable, principal and interest, at 
the option of the Government, in silver do etc.— 

Mr. BAKER of Illinois said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The resolution now before the House is a precise 
copy of the so-called Stanley Matthews resolution, which passed 
the Senate January 25, 1878, by a vote of 43 to 22, and 1 the 
House January 28, 1878, by a vote of 189 to 79, Mr. McKinley, 
now President of the United States, and many other leading Re- 
publicans voting for it. It defines with complete aceuracy the legal 
relation of the Government to the bondholders. 

It sets out in exact legal terms the obligation of the Govern- 
ment to this class of ons, and declares that the discharge of 
this obligation according to the terms thus specified is not in vio- 
lation of the public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the 

ublic creditor. In short, it correctly declares what the contract 

tween the Government and the bondholders is, and asserts that 

a strict performance of the contract by the Government would 
not be bad faith. 

I will first draw brief attention to the ean ap rae proof that 
the contract of the Government with the bondholders is correctly 
stated in the resolution. 

First. By the act of March 8, 1863, provision is made for the 
issuance of bonds to the extent of $900,000,000. 

This act expressly provides that both the principal and the in- 
terest of these bonds shall be payable in coin. It also contains 
the significant provision that the bonds issued under it shall be 
exempt from taxation by and under State or municipal authority. 
And it contains the further and highly si cant provision that 
the 8 of the Treasury may, at his discretion, dispose of 
such bonds for lawful money of the United States; that is, for 
Treasury notes, commonly called greenbacks, which were then at 
a very largo discount in gold value. 

But my leading purpose here and now is to fix attention upon 
the clear fact, expressed in the plain terms of the statute, that the 
$900,000,000 of bonds authorized by this act are made payable in 
coin, that is, in goi or silver, or both, and not in gold exclusively. 
The obligation of the Government is to pay in coin, and it ey 
clearly discharges this obligation when it pays in anything whic 
is coin within the meaning of the act, that is, in gold or silver, or 
both, as it may elect. 

Second. By the act to strengthen the public credit, approved 
March 18, 1869, the faith of the United States is solemnly pledged 
to the payment in coin or its equivalent of all of the interest-bear- 
ing obligations of the United States, exceptin cases where the law 
authorizing the issue of any such obligation has expressly provided 
that the same may be paid in lawful money or other currency than 

old and silver. Here is a declaration to the effect that all the 
interest-bearing obligations of the United States shall be paid 
either in coin or (in certain cases) in lawful money or other cur- 
rency than gold and silver. 

This act also contains a provision pledging the faith of the 
United States to the payment of the notes, or green- 
backs, in coin or its equivalent. The act goes to the outstanding 


interest-bearing bonds and to the nbacks, and the faith of the 
Government is pledged to redeem both in coin—that is, in gold or 
silver, or both. 


Third. The act authorizing the refunding of the national debt, 
approved July 14, 1870, provides for the issuance of bonds to the 
extent of fifteen hund millions of dollars, redeemable in coin, 
principal and interest. It also provides that these bonds shall be 
exempt from the payment of all taxes or duties of the United 
States, as well as from taxation in any form by or under State, 
municipal, or local authority. It will be observed that while the 
language of this act adheres strictly to the requirement that the 
bonds issued under it shall be redeemable in coin, it enlarges their 
exemption from taxation. 

The act of March 8, 1863, only exempted United States bonds 
from taxation under State and municipal authority, whereas this 
act extends such exemption by also excluding the authority of 
the United States to taxthem. Here, however, I will again say 
that my chief purpose at present is to draw attention to the fact 
that the fifteen hundred millions of bonds provided for by the act 
of 1870 are made payable in coin—thatis, as a matter of course, in 
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The statu- 
tion of the Government being to pay in coin, and either 
coin within the meaning of the statute, the 
vernment is clearly discharged by paying in 


either gold or silver, as the Government may prefer. 
tory ob f 
gold or silver bein, 
obligation of the 

either. s ji 

Fourth. By the act to provide for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, approved January 14, 1875, it is provided in as plain and 
strong terms as is possible to put in a statute that from the Ist 
day of January, 1879, the United States legal-tender notes, gener- 
ally called greenbacks, shall be redeemed in coin. 

1 is very clear, therefore, that by the act of March 3, 1863, by 
the act of March 18, 1869, and by the act of July 14, 1870, our 
Government bonds are made payable in coin, and it is e 
clear that by both the act of 1869 and that of 1875 our greenbacks 
also are e payable or redeemable in coin. 

Such, then, is the state of the law declaring the relation of the 
Government to its creditors. It very clearly defines the obli 
tions of the Government on the one hand and the rights of the 
creditor on the other. It requires the Government to pay its out- 
standing bonds, principal and interest, in coin, and also toredeem 
the Treasury notes or greenbacks in coin. It gives to the bond- 
holder the right to demand that the Government pay him both 
principal and interest in coin, and it exempts his bonds from na- 
tional, State, and municipal taxation. f 

It also gives the holder of greenbacks the right to demand their 
redemption in coin. This is the whole case, as defined by the law 
of theland. Through and through we meet the plain statutory 
declaration that the bond obligations of the Government are coin 
obligations and not gold regs, bee arr and we also meet the equally 
plain statutory declaration that the Government is obligated to 
redeem the greenbacks in coin and not in gold. The difference 
between a coin obligation and a gold obligation is obvious and 
great. In the one case the obligation is discharged by paying gold 
or silyer or both. In the other case the obligation can only be dis- 
charged by paying gold. It is seen at a glance, therefore, that the 
word coin“ or gold“ inserted in such an obligation is of the 
substance of the contract and in no sense merely technical. Presi- 
dent Cleveland clearly saw this in 1895, when he tried to induce 
Congress to authorize the issue of bonds expressly payable in gold. 
He saw the substantial difference between coin bonds and gold 
bonds, and invoked the aid of Congress to enable the Secretary 
of the Treasury to issue the latter, representing that the coin 
bonds which he had arranged for would bear 4 per cent inter- 
ont, that the needed money could be had for 3 per cent gold 

mds. 

Here was certainly a very substantial difference between the 
rate of interest on coin bonds and the rate of interest proffered 
for gold bonds—a difference of 25 per cent. Congress, however, 
wisely refused to make the change, and would undoubtedly refuse 
to do so now were the question ngain raised. 

President McKinley, however, borne on by the undue infiuence 
and pressure of his podie surroundings, has been led to a public 
declaration to the effect that the difference between our coin obli- 
gations and an express gold 9 is merely “a legal technical- 
ity,” which will be disregarded in practice. Such is the intent 
and sense of his speech, on the 27th of January, at the great ban- 
“Ses e = National Association of Manufacturers in the city of 

ew York. 

I regard this as a grave mistake on the part of our President, 

ially when I recall that part of our Constitution which pro- 
vides that the President shall take care that the laws be faith- 
fullyexecuted.” Lawscan not be faithfully executed by dispensing 
with them or any part of them, and the Constitution gives no 
such dispensing power to the President. In this instance Mr. 
McKinley has gone further and been bolder than Mr. Cleveland 
himself in his espousal of the illegal and unjust demands of the 
gold interest of our country. 

As we have just seen, Mr. Cleveland ag ar the substantial 
and demonstrable difference between coin bonds and gold bonds 
and desired the aid of Congress to enable his Secretary to issue 
bonds of the latter description, but Mr. McKinley puts forth a de- 
liverance to the purport that there never was any need of naming 
gold“ in the bonds and that the employment of the word ‘‘ coin” 
seryes the purpose of the bondholders just as well, barring a legal 
technicality, which should be brushed aside and disregarded by 
the Executive Government. 

Here is a striking and even startling illustration of the mis- 
chievous progress which the gold interest of our country is mak- 
ing in its demands. It will be for the nation to determine by the 
great elections which are ig ca g whether or not this growing 
and pernicious a, sion by a small class upon the common 
rights of the people shall be checked, turned back, and over- 
thrown. I believe that the welfare of our country and the spirit 
of our democratic institutions demand that this shall be done, and 
I think it will be done 

For the p se of showing that I have correctly referred to 
the resolution before the House and to the several statutes which 


I have cited, I herewith append this resolution and the cited por- 
tions of these statutes as part of my remarks. 


APPENDIX. 
BOND RESOLUTION. 


the act entitled “An act to 1 the 2 credit,” a 
18, 1869, it was provided and d that the faith of the 

nited States was thereby solemnly pledged to the payment, in coin or its 
equivalent, of all the interest-bearing obligations of the United States, except 
in cases where the law authorizing the issue of such obligations had exp: y 
provided that the same might be paid in lawful money or other currency 
than an goa and silver; and A 

ereas all the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by the 

act entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,“ ap- 
proved July 14, 1870, by the terms of said act were declared to be eem- 
able in coin of the then present standard value, bearing interest payable 
semiannually in such coin; and 

Whereas all bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under the 
act entitled “An act to provide for the resumption of specie payments,” ap- 
proved January 14, 1875, are required to be of the description of bonds of the 

nited States described in the said act of Con approved July 14, 1870, 
entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt;“ and 

Whe: at the date of the passage of said act of Congress last aforesaid. 
to wit, the 14th day of J uly, 1870, the coin of the United States of standard 
value of that date included silver dollars of the weight of 412} grains each, 
declared by the act 8 January 18, 1837, entitled An act supplementary 
to the act entitled act establishing a mint and regulating the coins of the 
United States,’” to be a legal tender of payment, according to their nominal 
value, for any sums whateyer: Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring therein), That 
all the bonds of the United States issued, or autho: to be issued, under 
the said acts of Congress hereinbefore recited, are payable, principal and in- 
terest, at the option of the Government of the United States, in silver dollars 
of the coi of the United States containing 412} grains each of standard 
silver; and that to restore to its coinage such silver coins as a legal tender in 

yment of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of the public 

aith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor. 


Extract from an act to provide ways and means for the support of the Gov- 
ernment, approved March 3, 1863.) 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 5 e ee ves of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 33 be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to borrow, from time to time, on the credit of the 
United States, a sum not to exceed three hundred millions of dollars for the 
current fiscal year and six hundred millions for the next fiscal year, and to 
issue therefor coupon or registered bonds, Be at the pleasure of the 
Government after such periods as may be fixed by the Secre „not less 
than ten nor more than forty 22 from date, in coin, and of such denomi- 
nations, not less 850, as he may deem expedient, bearing interest at a 
rate not N 6 per cent per annum, payable on bonds not exceeding 
$100 annually, and on all other bonds semiannually, in coin; and he may, in 
his etion, of such bonds at any time 85 — such terms as he may 
deem most advisable for lawful money of the United States, or for any of 
the certificates of indebtedness or deposit that may at any time be unpaid 
or for any of the Treasury notes heretofore issued or which may be issued 
under the provisions of this act, and all the bonds and Treasury notes or 
United States notes issued under the provisions of this act shall be exempt 
from taxation by or under State and municipal authority: Provided, That 
there shall be outstanding of bonds, at any time, issued under the provisions 
z Syn no greater amount altogether than the sum of nine hundred mil- 

ons of dollars. 


[An act to strengthen the public credit, approved March 18, 1889.] 


Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That in order to removeany doubt as to the 
purp of the Government to — Me all just obligations to the public 
creditors and to settle conflicting questions and interpretations of the laws 
by. virtue of which such obligations have been contracted, it is hereby pro- 

ded and declared that the faith of the United Statesis solemnly led; to 
the payment in coin or its equivalent of all the obligations o e United 
States, not 1 interest, known as United States notes, and of all the 
interest-bearing obligations of the United States, except in cases where the law 
authorizing the issue of say such obligation has expressly provided that the 
same may paid in lawful money or other currency than gold and silver. 
But none of said interest-bearing obligations not already due shall be re- 
deemed or paid before maturity, unless at such time United States notes 
shall be convertible into coin at the option of the holder, or unless at such 
time bonds of the United States bearing a lower rate of interest than the 
bonds to be redeemed can be sold at par in coin. And the United States 
also solemnly pledges its faith to make provision at the earliest practicable 
period for the redemption of the United States notes in coin. 


[Extract from an act toauthorize the refunding of the national debt, approved 
July 14, 1870.) 


Whereas b; 
ved 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Secre of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized to issue, in a sum or sums not ex g in the aggregate 
$200,000,000, cou pon or re; bonds of the United States in such form as 
he may prescribe, and of denominations of $50, or some multiple of that sum, 
redeemäble in coin of the present standard value, at the pleasure of the 
United States, after ten years from the date of their issue, and bearing inter- 
est payable semiannually in such coin at the rate of 5 per cent per annum; 
also a sum or sums not exceeding in the aggregato $300,000,000 of like bonds, 
the same in all Sopa Dae paya leat the pleasure of the United States after 
fifteen years from the date of their issue, and bearing interest at the rate of 
4} per cent per annum; also a sum or sums not exceeding in the * 
one thousand million dollars of like bonds, the same in all respects, but pay- 
able at the pleasure of the United States after thirty years from the date of 
their issue, and bearing interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum; all of 
which several classes of bonds and the interest thereon s be exempt from 
the payment of all taxes or duties of the United States, as well as from taxa- 
tion in any form by or under State, municipal, or local authority; and the 
said bonds shall have set forth and expressed upon their face the above spec- 
ified conditions, and shall, with their coupons, be 
Treasury of the United States. 


{Extract from an act to provide for the rier tam of specie payment, ap- 
proved January 14, 1875.] 

And on and after the Ist day of January, A. D. 1879, the Secretary of the 

shall redeem, in coin, the United States 1 -tender notes then 

ou ng on their presentation for redemption at the office of the assist- 

ant then go of the United States in the city of New York in sums of not 


made payable at the 
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Payment of United States Bonds, 
SPEECH 
HON. RUDOLPH KLEBERG, 


OF TEXAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 31, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the following concurrent resolution: 
“Concurrent resolution No. 22. 
“Whereas by the act entitled ‘An act to nn e the public credit,’ ap- 


that the faith of the 
ited States was thereby solemnly pledged to the pa: nt, in coin or its 
obligations of the United States, except 


e issue of such obligations had ex 
liga pressly 


bd July 14, 1870, by the terms of said act were declared to be redeemable 


Jnited States 


last aforesaid, 
to wit, the 14th da: tates of standard 


value of that date 


therein), 
issued, 


do! the coi of the United States containing 412} grains each of 
standard silver; that to restore to its coinage such silver coins as a legal 
tender in payment of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of 


the public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor 

Mr. KLEBERG said: > 

Mr. SPEAKER: To emphasize my vote for the Senate resolution, 
No. 22, providing that all the bonds of the United States issued or 
authorized to be issued under the various acts of Congress as set 
forth in said resolution are perane, principal and interest, at the 
ophion of the Government of the United States, in silver dollars of 

e coinage of the United States containing 412} grains each of 
standard silver; and that to restore to its coinage such silver coins 
as a legal tender in payment of said bonds, 3 and interest, 
is not in violation of the public faith nor in derogation of the rights 
of the public creditor, I avail myself of the opportunity of saying: 
In the first place, no one who understands the situation—not even 
those who oppose the resolution—will deny the fact that under 
the various acts of Congress referred to in the resolution this 
Government, under the law of the contract with the bondholders, 
can pay them either in gold or silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. This 
point is fully conceded by the opponents of the resolution; but 
they approach the question altogether from what they term a 
„moral standpoint,” and claim that to maintain the national honor 
they are not only justified in opposing but compelled to oppose 
the resolution. vad 8 to place themselves above the 1 
status of these bonds and proclaim the fallacious doctrine of a 
“ higher law ” in justi their position in taking the side of the 
creditor—the bondholders—to the detriment of the debtor—the 
people. They can see but one side of the contract, and that is the 
Side of the bondholder; and from their lofty but untenable perch 
they would denounce everyone who insists upon a faithful and 
legal performance of the contract as a repudiationist. 

In a country which, like the United States, is ruled by law, this 
is indeed a strange position to assume; not only so, but it is 
always a most dangerous and an unjust one to occupy, for whoever 
takes it tramples for the time being the law under foot and must 
necessarily injure those whom he thus outlaws to all intents and 
| deal irs Who is it that suffers when this so-called ‘higher 

w” isinyoked? The Government? I answer, Yes.” But who 
is the Government in this nation if it be not the people? What 
right, legal or constitutional or ethical, I ask, have the repre- 
sentatives of the people in the American Congress to compel them 
to Pay more than the contract stipulates? 

at right have they to compel them to pay the obligations of 
the Government in the dearest metal the creditor demands when 
the contract rg toes that the contract may be paid in the 
cheaper metal? None whatever; and when it is done nevertheless, 
it is done to the lasting injury of the people for the sole benefit of 
the creditor. Gentlemen say they are friends of bimetalli 


Well, if the philosophy of bimetallism is not that the debtor has 
the right under the contract to pay in the cheaper metal, how is 
it possible to obtain parity, either exact or approximate? Itis the 


persistent di of this great principle of bimetallism by Sec- 
retaries of the Treas that has chiefiy brought about dis- 
peri between gold and silver, and not until this nation ceases this 

iscrimination against silver can there be the remotest hope for 
bimetallism in this country or any other country. 

On the other hand, were this great nation to say that this dis- 
crimination should cease, and that it would undertake to pay its 
obligations in the metal it chose to pay them, in silver as well as 
gold, and not nimy in the appreciated and appreciating gold coin, 
a long stride wo 
tablishment of silver as a primary coin, and not simply a sub- 
sidiary, bg sain ed coin. In that event there would at once be 
a rise in the price of silver throughout the world, and much if 
not all the disparity between the metals would disappear and the 
practical parity of the metals would be reestablished. 

Instead of porsnhig this wholesome policy, which would re- 
dound to the at 


nefit of the producer and the people who are not 
money changersin untold millions of dollars in wealth, and which 
would once more produce general and widespread 


osperity to 
the toiling masses by restoring prices of commodities to 1151 
rates, and thus insure stability of such prices, and which woul 
pay the bondholders in a dollar more stable and honest than the 
one based on the single gold standard, which is not now the dol- 
lar of the original contract, it is propoved by the opponents of the 
resolution to dis the contract by not protecting the people, 
who at least are the real debtors and whose labor and produce 
must finally pay these bonds, and to take the side of the bondhold- 
ers and thus force the people not only to bay in the dearer metal, 
but thus make it scarcer and dearer still, and still further depress 
the cheaper metal and make it still more difficult to reestablish 
bimetallism. 

This is ps ee of political honesty that only those can defend 
who are either willfully or innocently benighted in the present 
great issue of the money question. But one who is really in favor 
of bime and understands that term must look upon such 
a policy as indefensible on the part of those who understand the 
question and yet inflict such a policy upon the people, and as like- 
wise disastrous in its effects on the part of those who do not un- 
derstand the question. I can not, I do not believe that any mem- 
ber of the American Congress would willfully do that which 
inflicts injury upon the people, and it is simply an error of the 
head and not of the heart of gentlemen who oppose this resolution. 

But gentlemen voting in the affirmative should be likewise ac- 
corded the right of honest intention. I believe that those favor- 
ing this resolution have the best of the argument, both from a 
legal and a moral standpoint. They believe that they are us- 
ing the cause of the people when they insist that the people shall 
have the right under the contract to pay in either metal, and that 
the creditor can not justly complain when this is done. They be- 
lieve that this is not in violation of the public faith or in deroga- 
tion of the rights of the public creditor, who is simply asked to 
stand by his part of the contract, and they believe that if they pay 
the 8 in gold at its present value they disregard the Nan 
of the debtor, the people, and make themselves the special agents 
of the creditor, the bondholder, and upon this issue they are ready 
to go before the country. í 

ny high-sounding phrases have been used about the honor of 
the nation and maintaining the public faith in platforms, but 
none has gone to the extent that gentlemen who oppose this reso- 
lution would ga aag say to the world that the bonds of the Gov- 
ernment must be paid in gold and gold only. Of course sucha 
position is entirely consistent for gold monometallists to assume, 
as they can take no other; but no party has yet declared for the 
gold standard, pure and simple, except the Indianapolis convention 
of 1896, which after the election was found to represent buta 
small portion of the American people. 

The declaration about public faith in the St. Louis Republican 
platform of 1896 certainly did not go to the extent of demanding 
that the obligations of the Government should be paid in gold only, 
and yet this is precisely the position of gentlemen who oppose this 
resolution. How is international bimetallism ible, for which 
the Republican party at the St. Louis convention declared itself. 
if this nation now proposes to pay all of its yea, rth in gold 
only? Why send out any more commissions to obtain an agree- 
ment looking to international bimetallism, if we declare in advance 
that we are content to pay our bonds in gold and gold alone? 

The position assumed by gentlemen who support the resolution 
is a declaration to the nations of the world that this nation can 
not be driven to the single gold standard by foreign creditors, and 
that it will make good its advocacy of bimetallism by protecting 
silver to the extent of payi ng i out in the discharge of its obliga- 
tions, and thus treating it still as a primary money, and thus invit- 
ing the nations of the world to pursue the same policy and finally 
approach or reach such agreement. 

ut Be opponents of the bill do not simply offer cold comfort to 
internati bimetallists, but boldly declare for gold monometal- 
lism and cut off all further hope of negotiation in this direction, 


be made throughout the world toward a rees- 
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Is this carrying out the pledges the Republican party made to the 
American people in its platform of 1896, when it obtained their 
votes, among other promises, upon that to earnestly try to secure 
international bimetallism? Gentlemen charge those who support 
this resolution with an attempt to bring this country to a basis of 
silver monometallism. It remains at least to be seen whether this 
would be the effect of the adoption of the resolution 
We say it would not, but that it would force u 
silver and bring about parity by the time the bon 
paid, if not 1 at any rate, it must remain an 
3 until it is tried; 


ougſit to be 


pay its obligations in either coin, at once force the country upon 
the basis of the single gold standard and absolutely destroy all 
pects of restoring silver to a primary money of equal debt-pay- 

g and purchasing power with gold as long as the country is con- 
trolled by the Republican party. 

Even i treed of the metals could not at once be restored, as 
we contend it could, it would not be as disastrous to the people of 
the United States in its consequences as the single gold standard 
with gold monometallism would be. We could at least carry on 
commerce with silver countries, and our farm products could 
still be sold in the foreign markets, as the world can not do with- 
out them and the difference in exchange would sooner or later 
force an international agreement of the silver question. But com- 
mitted to the gold stan this country would be in no condition 
to do the least more for silver, but that metal must continueto 
depreciate, making it the more difficult to restore it as a primary 
money, and tie the producer, hand and foot, to the foreign creditor, 
to continue in a condition of bondage to him forever; for as the 
price of the product of his labor falls, in just that proportion 
must the single goa standard rise in value, and the longer he 
continues to pay the public debt the larger it grows. This at least 
is what historical experience teaches us. 

The bonds of the Government, first based upon currency con- 
farag the 1 indebtedness occasioned by the civil war, were 
first sold at 60 to 65 cents on the dollar, but by the various refund- 
ing acts of Congress they were cony into coin obligations, to 
the great advantage of the bondholders and the lasting detriment 
of the people; and although the people have been ostensibly reduc- 
ing the public debt, they have only done so in reducing the fig- 
ures, but the purchasing power and the part fend power of this 
debt has, in fact, not been reduced, and it will take nearly as much 
wheat and as much cotton to pay the balance due on the public 
debt as it would have taken to pay the entire debt when it was first 
created. So that the enormous sums which for thirty years the peo- 

e have paid on this debt might as well have been thrown into 

e sea. 

If the representatives of the people had had, at the time of these 
various refunding acts, a little of that lofty spirit of national 
honor we hear so much about and had stood by the people one- 
half as much as they stood by the foreign and domestic creditors, 

simply demanding that the bonds should be paid in the money 

ey were contracted for to be paid, the public debt would not 

peg Sing been paid, or at least nearly so, but the financial m 

f this nation would be based, as it was based until 1873, upon gold 

and silver as primary money of equal value, and this country 

would not be sending about commissions to restore that relation 
between the metals. 

But when e support this resolution they are met with 
the cry of bad faith, and it is now pro , as it was then, to still 
further enhance the value of the dollar which is to pay this and 
other indebtedness payable in either gold or silver, and to practi- 
cally expunge the word “coin” and substitute the word ‘ gold” 
therefor and still further increase the burdens of the ple. 
Gentlemen say that there is no necessity of passing this resolution, 
as such is the declared policy of the nation now. But we reply 
that while this is so, such policy has been ignored, and that the 
time has come when Secretaries of the Treasury shall no longer 
violate it, by making a distinct and emphatic demand by the 
American Con that they shall not do so, 

It seems the law has grown obsolete in its abuse or misconstruc- 
tion, and that it is high time that the people of this country 
through their chosen Representatives again declare its meaning 
and insist upon its enforcement. 

We reply that unless gentlemen want to fix the gold standard 
upon this country, why they will not vote for this resolution. 
You say that the disparity between the metals is too great and 
that it will force the country on a basis of silver monometallism. 
This is mere supposition. How are you going to raise the price 
of silver except by recognizing it as pri money equally with 

ld? You have failed to do so by your efforts at international 

imetallism. Are you going to restore the price of silver and re- 
— as a primary money by declaring for the single gold 


This briugs us up to the great world issue upon which the 
Democratic party with its allies met the Republican party in the 


tue price of. 


open 
but the opponents of the resolution, by. 
eir action in reversing the legal policy of this Government to 


Presidential campaign of 1896; that is, whether this great nation « 
will suffer itself to be longer guided by a gary os licy in the 
settlement of its fiscal affairs or whether it will My strike for 
financial and industrial freedom of its own people and thereby 
likewise force the world to accord this freedom to the human 
race. In that great political struggle pore were told that this 
nation could not undertake alone the free and unlimited 7 51 
of both gold and silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, but that it co 

be bro a about and should be brought about by international 
| only-has the Reptiblican party failed in its efforts to bring 


about 5 J ernational: bimietallism, as the Democratic party pre- 


struggles the question will be whether the Pps are ready to 

ey will assert their 
I from power 
and proclaim for a dollar that is as honest for the debtor as it is 


for creditor, 


Payment of United States Bonds, 


5 
HON. WILLIAM T. ZEN OR, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 31, 1898. 
1 ane House having under consideration the following concurrent resolu- 


“Senate concurrent resolution No. 22. 
the public credit,’ 1 
that the faith of the- 
zemnly pledged to the 8 in coin or its 
the United States, except 
in cases w! issue of bligations had ex y 
provided that the same might be paid in lawful money or other currency 


“ Whereas all the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by the 
act entitled An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,’ a 
ee July ogg — 5 by the terms of said act were declared to be TASAA 

coin of the then present standard value, bearing interest payable semi- 
annually in snch coin; and 

“Whereas all bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under the 
act entitled ‘An act to provide for the resumption of ie payments,’ a 
poren January 14, 1878, are required to be of the di ption of bonds of the 


States described in the said act of Congress approved July 14, 1870, 
entitled ‘An act to authorize refunding of the national debt; and 
“ Whereas at the date of the e of said act of last aforesaid 


to wit, the 14th day of July, 1 the coin of the United States of standard 


value of that date included silver dollars of the w. tof 412, 
declared by the act 8 Jan 18, 1837, entitled 2 ect su Actin 
An act esta a mint and regulating coins 


tary to the act entit 
of the United States,“ to be a legal tender of payment, according to their 
aoran OY the Senate {eke Liver Gi HANANI herein 
“Re: ate Ouse o; sentatives concurring t í 

That all the bonds of the Orita States issued or — bong hi — 
and interests a the option cf the Government of the n Be ler 
an a option e Government of the 

dollars of the coinage of the oer be 


Mr. ZENOR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The brief time allotted to members of the House 
for the discussion of the resolution now pending renders it utterl 
impossible to cover the ground n to a satisfactory consid: 
eration of the propositions involved. Senate side of the Cap- 
itol have had under debate and consideration this resolution, and 
the greater part of the past week was occupied. On Friday even- 
ing last that discussion was closed and a vote taken, and the reso- 
lution adopted by a vote of 47 to 32, being a majority of 15 votes, 
10 Senators not voting. On the next day (Saturday) the same 
was transmitted to this House and referred to the Committee on 
Ways and-Means. 

To-day the same lg ar back by the committee, and under 
rules reported to this House by the Committee on Rules and 
adopted we are called uponto a vote at5 o'clock. Hence but 
a few hours are permitted to members in the discussion of the very 
important principles embraced in the 8 and policies 
outlined in the concurrent resolution which is the subject of this 
debate. This resolution is no new matter. It covers no new 
field, and presents no subject for consideration not hitherto famil- 
iar to the student of our history for the last thirty-five years. It 
is simply a reprint of what is known to the whole country as the 
Matthews resolution, passed in 1878 by the Republican party when 
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it had the control of Congress and President Hayes was the Chief 
Executive. Gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber, in hot 


blood and with vehement language, denounce the motives and 
purposes of the author of this resolution, Senator TELLER, andin 
this same spirit arraign its supporters both in the Senate and in 
this House. They wantto know what good can possibly be accom- 
plished by thrusting this matter upon Congress and the country 
just at this time. 

They say that the only purpose, the only design, that can actu- 
ate the Democrats, Silver Republicans, and Populists to join in 

ressing this matter at this time is the hope of securing some po- 
itical advantage, of 1 campaign material, and 
this at the expense of the national honor and maintenance of the 

ublic faith, Under these circumstances it is not only permissible, 

ut demanded by the exigencies of the situation, to recall the rea- 
sons assigned for the adoption of similar resolutions in 1878. At 
that time the dangerous tendencies of which the ple of this 
country are now complaining were so manifest and threatening, 
to wit, the disposition of our poe authorities and those charged 
with the duties of enforcing the law then, as now, upon the stat- 
ute books of the nation, to ignore their official obligations as well 
as the rights of the great mass of the people, and in defiance of 
the supreme mandates of both, to yield up the most sacred right 
possessed by the Government, that of the option to redeem the 
Government obligations as they matured in the money of the con- 
tract, in the lawful legal-tender money—gold and silver—stipu- 
lated in the bond and provided in the law, and give to the shylock 
creditor of that day what he then and has ever since claimed, the 
right to exact in payment of his bonds whatever kind of money 
he chose to select. 

Wise and patriotic statesmanship then as now foresaw the in- 
evitable disaster that must certainly follow the surrender of such 
essential prerogatives, and, as a means of checking this threatened 
abuse of power, this perversion of the law, this violation of the 
rights of the Government, sought the adoption of the Matthews 
resolution, expressing the sense of the American people upon the 
subject of what they then thought was perfectly consistent with 
national honor and the public faith. This resolution, I again re- 
peat, was identical with the one now under consideration. 

I have read a full text of the preamble and resolution presented. 
It will certainly not be seriously contended that the preamble does 
not correctly and accurately recite the facts. It states the sub- 
stance of the acts of Congress under which the bonds of the United 
States have been issued and calls attention to the act of 1869 
which declared such bonds to be payable in coin. Then follows 
the resolution which forms the subject of this debate and contro- 
versy. The sole question presented for consideration under this 
resolution relates to the payment or refunding of the public debt 
of the United States. It does not in terms involve any question 
as to any other class of debts or obligations. Whatever may be 
the effect of the enforcement of the policy contemplated by the 
declaration of this resolution, its merits should be considered 
with reference alone to the subject to which it relates. With this 
purpose in view, it is of the first importance to understand the 
nature, character, and amount of the 


PUBLIC DEBT. 


This information is furnished through the official reports of the 
Treasury Department. According to the last report of the Treas- 
urer of the United States—and this statement is supplemented by 
the recent statements of Secretary Gage in his hearing before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency—the interest-bearing debt 
of the United States consisted of 7,365,130, exclusive of the 
Pacific railroad bonds. These are also substantially the figures 
given by President McKinley in his annual message sent to Con- 
gress at this session on December 6, 1897. Here is what he said: 

Of our interest-bearing obligations the figures are even morestriking. On 
July 1, ee principal of the interest-bearing debt of the Government 
was 82, Res . On the Ist day of July, 1893, this sum had been reduced 
to 037,100, or an aggregate reduction of B74 208,108, The interest- 
bearing debt of the United States on the Ist of December, 1897, was 
$847,365.620. The Government money now outstanding (December 1) consists 
of $346,681,016 of United States notes, $107,793,280 of Treasury notes issued by 
authority of the law of 1890, $384,963,504 of silver certificates, and $61,280,761 of 
standard silverdollars. (See page 2, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, second session 
Fifty-fifth Congress.) 


The items of this interest-bearing debt are as follows; 


Amount out- 


Title. standing. 


When payable. 


t. 
ppa of United | $25,364, 500.00 
tates. 


July 1, 190 559, 640, 100. 00 
Convertible a 45, 130. 00 
Feb. J. 1904.. 100, 000, 000. 00 
Feb. 1, 1925.. 162, 315, 400. 00 
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It may serve to still further elucidate and simplify the under- 
standing of the situation to examine somewhat more in detail 
this table. The first item embraced is the one of $25,364,500. 
The bonds included in making up this amount are dated Septem- 
ber 1, 1876, and the following is a copy of one of them: 

THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Are indebted to or assi in the sum of one thousand dollars. 
This bond is issued in accordance with the provisions of an act of Con¢g2ss 
entitled “An act to authorize the 5533 the national debt, approwed 
July 14, 1870, amended by an act 1 anuary 20, 1871.“ and is redeem- 
able at the pleasure of the United States after the first day of September, 
A. D. 1891, in coin of the standard value of the United States on said July 14, 
1870, with interest in such coin, from the day of the date hereof, at the rate 
of four-and-a-half per centum ys annum, payable e N the first da 
of December, March, June, and September in each year. The principal an 
interest are exempt from the payment of all taxes or duties of the United 
States, as well as from taxation in any form, by or under State, municipal, 
or local authority. Transferable on the books of this office, 

These bonds fell due in 1891, and were continued by mutual 
1 pa between the Secretary of the Treasury and the holders, 
os e Pet memorandum was printed across the face of these 

mas: 

At the request of and for value received by the owner of this bond, the samo 
is continued during the pleasure of the Government, to bear interest at the 
rate of two (2) per centum per annum from September 2, 1891, as provided in 
Treasury Circular No. 09, dated July 2, 1891. 

From an inspection of this exhibit it will be observed that the 
principal and interest of this series of bonds are not only payable 
in coin by the express stipulations of the contract, but that the 
same, now amounting to over $25,864,500, are now due and 
8 to and should be paid. A 

he second item of the public indebtedness amounts to $559,- 
640,100, and consists of bonds issued July 1, 1877, bearing interest 
at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, payable quarterly. These 
bonds will mature in 1907; and I now insert in the RECORD a copy 
of one of this series of bonds, which is as follows: 
WASHINGTON, July 1st, 1877. 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Are indebted to or opin Hi in the sum of one thousand dollars. 
This bond is issued in accordance with the provisions of an act of Congrefs 
entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,” approved 
July 14, 1870, amended by an act approved January 20, 1871, and is redeem- 
able at the pleasure of the United States after the first day of July, A. D. 
1907, in coin of the standard value of the United States on said July 14, 187 
with interest, in such coin, from the day of the date hereof, at the rate o; 
four per centum per annum, payable quarterly, on the first day of October, 
January, April, and July in each year. e princi and interest are ex- 
empt from the payment of all taxes or duties of the United States, as well as 
from taxation in any form, by or under State, municipal, or local authority, 
Transferable on the books of this office. 


The third item in the table is comparatively small, amounting 
to the sum of $45,130, and consists of what are known as refunding 
certificates, pede 4 per cent interest and convertible into 4 per 
cent bonds of the United States, of which the following is a copy: 

APRIL 1, 1879. 


This certifies that the sum of ten dollars has been aver with the 
Treasurer of the United States, under act of February 26, 1879. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Treasurer of the United States, 


Act of February 26, 1879. 


Register of the Treasury. 
Convertible, with accrued interest at four per cent per annum, into four 
per cent bonds of the United States issued under the acts of July 14, 1870, and 
anuary 20,1871, upon presentation at the office of the Treasurer of the U. S., 
Washington, D. C., in sums of $50 or multiples thereof. 


These certificates being convertible into bonds of the 3578 
tion given, I presume no one would contend that they are not su 
ject to the same construction as that of the bonds themselves. 

The fourth item of this national indebtedness consists of the 
bonds issued under the Cleveland Administration, in 1894 and 1895, 
amounting to the sum of $100,000,000, drawing 5 per cent inter- 
est and falling due in 1904. These are the bonds, or part of them, 
that were issued to aid in maintaining the $100,000,000 gold re- 
serve. Of these bonds the following is a copy: 

FEBRUARY 1, 1894. 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Are indebted to or assigns, in the sum of one thousand dollars. 
This bond is issued under authority of an act of Congress entitled “An act to 
provide for the resumption of specie payments,” approved January four- 
teenth, eighteen hundred and seventy-five, being one of the descriptions of 
bonds described in the act entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the 
national debt,“ approved July fourteenth, eighteen hundred and seventy, as 
amended by the act of January twentieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-one 
and is redeemable at the pleasure of the United States after the first day of 
February, nineteen hundred and four, in coin of the standard value of the 
United States on said July fourteenth re hundred and 8 with 
interest in such coin from the day of the date hereof at the rate of five per 
centum per annum, payable 1 the first day of February, May, 
August, and November in each year. e principal and interest are exempt 
from the payment of all taxes or duties of the United States, as well as from 
taxation any form by or under State, municipal, or local authority. 
Transferable on the books of this office. 

The fifth and last item in this table of indebtedness is the $162,- 
315,400, consisting of the series of bonds issued under Cleveland’s 
Administration in the years 1895 and 1896 and drawing 4 per cent 
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interest, due in 1925. This was the last bond issue, and it, too, 
like its predecessor, was made to replenish and sustain the mini- 
mum of the gold-reserve fund of $100,000,000. The following isa 
copy of this series of bonds: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 1, 1895. 

FOUR PERCENTS OF 1895, 
1000) THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Are indebted to or assigns, in the sum of one thousand dollars. 
This bond is issued under authority of an act of Congress entitled “An act 
to provide for the resumption of specie 8 approved January four- 
teenth, eighteen hundred and seventy-five, being one of the descriptions of 
bonds described in the act entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the 
national debt,” approved July fourteenth, eighteen hundred and seventy, as 
amended by the act of January twentieth, cig: teen hundred and 5 
and is redeemable at the pleasure of the United States after the first day o 
February, nineteen hundred and twenty-five, in coin of the standard value 
of the United States on said July fourteenth, eighteen hundred and seventy, 
with interest in such coin from the day of the date hereof at the rate of four 
per centum per annum, payable quarterly on the first day of February, May, 
August,and November in each year. The principal and interest areexempt 
from the payment of all taxes or duties of the United States, as well as from 
taxation in any form by or under State, municipal, orlocalauthority. Trans- 
ferable on the books of this office. 

Now, I have given a age Sg list of the outstanding obliga- 
tions of the Government—all the outstanding bonds and interest- 
bearing obligations to which the Teller resolution, the resolution 
now pending, refers. Notwithstanding the plain terms and con- 
ditions contained in theseveral obligations, the Republican party, 
as represented upon the floor of this House, are found acon 
an unbroken phalanx in opposition to the adoption of this resolu- 
tion. No member across the aisle has yet had the courage, if he 
has the conviction, to break away from his party leadership, to dare 
to utter one word of protest against the demands of the money 
power, the insatiable, unrelenting, and remorseless exactions of 
the organized 3 of creditor and capital. 

Oh, you say that this is an effort to discredit national honor and 
violate the public faith; that the creditor, the bondholder, the 
men holding contracts for the payment of money are entitled to 
be paid in the best money recognized by the commercial world; 
that national integrity, honor, and the public faith require, nay, 
demand, the payment of the Government obligations in gold; 
that this is the only sound, honest money recognized to-day by the 

eat commercial nations, and that our Government should not 
Cat with its creditors. He who would thus insinuate that the 
supporters of the declaration contained in this resolution have or 
ever have had any purpose or intention of acting in any other than 
the very best faith toward the creditor class of this country, of 
being moved or influenced by any other than the purest and best 
motives, and impelled by the highest considerations of the public 
good, are flying in the face of the public record of the party and 
of all its most distinguished leaders, who at this time are assum- 
ing the exclusive championship of the national honor. 

t is well, when we are compelled to sit and listen to the very 
eloquent and v sincere appeals made by our friends upon 
the other side of the Chamber, warning us of the minority of the 
perfidy, bad faith, and dishonesty of the propositions made, and 
of our proposed action in relation to this resolution, that we re- 
mind them that at the time these bonds were issued the law of 
July 14, 1870, was in full force and was the law that authorized 
their issue. I call special notice to the fact that in each of these 
bonds is contained the express stipulation that it— 

y Poean in coin of the standard value of the United States on said July 

„1870. 

Now, how are you going to ascertain and determine as to the 
coin in which the redemption is to be made or may be made? 
There is only one way. To determine this recourse must be had 
to the law in force at the time. At this time, to wit, July 14, 1870, 
the law of 1837 upon thesubject of coinage wasinfullforce. This 
law remained upon the statute book and was an element that en- 
tered into the essence of every contract madeand debt contracted 
during its existence. It was not repealed until the act of Febru- 
ary 12, 1873, striking down and demonetizing the silver dollar, was 
enacted, The law then, as it had stood from the foundation of the 
Government and the establishment of the mint in 1792, was the 
only law in force on July 14, 1870, defining the standard money 
of the country. 

This law provided, as it had done during all these years of our 
history, that the silver dollar of 412} ins was at that time a 
standard of value and a full legal tender in this country in the 
payment of all debts, both public and private. The silver dollar 
was the Pa rec standard, and silver and gold were coined on 
terms of equality, and constituted our double coinage or bimetal- 
lic system of finance. Therefore,no man capable of reason—at 
least no lawyer or gentleman worthy of holding a seat in the legis- 
lative halls of this nation—can dare say, without self-stultification, 
that under the law of the contract, as well as the terms of the 
bonds, these obligations, each and every one of them, are not pay- 
able in silver equally with gold. 

But that is not all. If any room for possible doubt or uncertainty 
existed under the law at the time in force and the express stipu- 


1000. 
19251 
No. — 


lations of the bonds, this was forever set at rest by the act of 1869, 
This was an act which violated the personal a ey citizen 
st of t 


and taxpayer in the land, It was one among the fir: emany 
vicious enactments, born of the spirit of greed and selfishness, 
which have borne such bitter fruit and wrought such widespread 
ruin to the substantial industries of the country and paved the 
way to the present gold-standard 8 It was this law that 
altered and changed the terms of the bonds representing the in- 
debtedness of the country from debts payable in the lawful money 
into debts payable in coin. 

By this one act the bondholders were enriched by millions of 
dollars at the expense of the taxpayers in the enhancement of 
the value of their securities. The ager ee were correspond- 
ingly impoverished by every cent thus added to the value of the 
Government bonds. It represents so much more of the sweat and 
toil of the farmer, laborer, and taxpayer in the way of tribute to 
pay this unearned increment thus legislated into the coffers of 
the rich and privileged. But, Mr. Chairman, I was proceeding to 
say in respect to this act of 1869 that it was the first legislative 
declaration that gave the bondholder the right to claim pay in 
coin, 

And notwithstanding the unconscionable advantage it gave 
him; notwithstanding the wrong and injury entailed upon and 
borne without murmur by the great mass of the people, it was 
but a short time until these same highly favored and preferred 
self-sacrificing patriots became restless and impatient, and pre- 
suming upon a generous and magnanimous people, indulgent and 
confiding—emboldened by their former success and stimulated by 
their constantly increasing desire to secure governmental favor- 
itism, they set about to have these coin bonds so interpreted and 
construed as to mean gold, instead of gold and silver, as the plain 
meaning appeared upon their face. Every artful device was em- 
ployed; every scheme their fertile minds could invent was readily 
resorted to to raise a Narra upon which to hinge a hope by 
which they might be able to persuade the Government officials to 
recognize their right to demand redemption of their securities in 
gold coin. So persistent were the efforts and so powerful the in- 
tiuence of the enthroned oligarchy of wealth, no less unscrupulous 
than powerful, that in order to intercept any further agitation 
and forestall the ibility of consummating such a robbery, the 
people of the United States, anticipating the danger of the situa- 
tion, through their Representatives and Senators, caused to be 
enacted the law of 1869. This law, in part, provides—I quote as 
follows: 

The faith of the United States is solemnly pled to the payment in coin 
or its e of all the obligations of the United States not bearing in- 
terest, known as United States notes, and of all the interest-bearing obliga 
tions of the United States, except in cases where the law authorizing t. 
issue of ane such obligations has expressly provided that the same may be 
paid in lawful money or other currency than gold and silver. 

This was the law generally referred to and spoken of as an Act 
to strengthen the public credit,” of March 18, 1889, 

On January 29, 1878, this same resolution, now pending before 
this House, was presented to this House and pa . Mr. McKin- 
ley, now President McKinley, then a member of Congress, sup- 

rted and voted for it, as did many other of his ny lican col- 

eagues. The Ohio Bepubiean State convention, held on August 
1, 1877, demanded the remonetization of silver,” which was 
equivalent to an express demand for the repeal of the gold mono- 
metallic coinage law of February 12, 1873, and if it had been car- 
ried into full effect would have operated as a full and complete 
repeal of that law. f 

As the two most prominent public men and eminent statesmen 
of their party from the State of Ohio, if not of the nation, William 
McKinley, now President McKinley, and John Sherman, now Sec- 
retary of State, have for many years be2n conspicuous leaders of 
their party and potent factors in shaping and ponteolling ta finan- 
cial policies of that party, and are at this time standing at the 
head of the present Administration, a still further examination of 
the public record of both will not be unprofitable at this time, 
especially in reference to this subject of money and their relations 
to it and understanding of it. Mr. McKinley entered Congress in 
1877. He forthwith began to advocate and vote to modify the 
Republican coi law of 1873 and to restore silver coinage. 
special session of Congress was called to meet on the 15th of Octo- 
ber, 1877. A bill was presented to this House for the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver. On November 5, Mr. BLAND, of Mis- 
souri, moved to suspend the rules so as to enable the House to pass 
the bill. The rules were suspended and the bill was passed with- 
out consideration by a committee and without debate (a very unu- 
sual proceeding, on the motion of a Democrat) by a vote of 163 to 34. 

Mr. McKinley, of Ohio, was recorded in favor of the bill, while 
Mr. Garfield, his colleague from the same State, was recorded in 
opposition to it. This bill formed the basis of what afterwards 
became the Bland-Allison law of 1878. When it reached the Sen- 
ate, it met with serious opposition from the enemies of silver money 
and was amended so as to provide for the purchase and coinage 
$2,000,000 every month. en it was returned to the House, 
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Abram S. Hewitt, of New York, then amember of the House, moved 
to lay the bill, with Senateamendments, onthetable. This motion, 
which, if carried, would have put an end to silver legislation in that 
Congress, was defeated by a vote of r 71, nays 205. Mr. Me Kin- 
ley, of Ohio, voted against laying this bill on the table. 

On this roll call, as on the other, Mr. Garfield, of Ohio, and Mr. 
Rerp, of Maine, are recorded against the silver bill. The bill 
was passed and President Hayes returned the bill to the House 
with a veto message February 28, 1878. The bill was d over 
the veto by a vote of 196 yeas and 73 nays. Mr. Mc: ey again 
voted to override the veto. Mr. Sherman, then at the head of the 
Treasury, says, in his Autobiography, page 623: 

I did not agree with the President in his veto of this bill. 

Mr. McKinley, as a member of the committee on resolutions in 
the Republican national convention of 1888, reported a resolution, 
which was adopted, denouncing the Cleveland Administration 
for its efforts, as they denominated them, to demonetize silver. 
Again, in the Fifty-first Congress, Mr. McKinley became chair- 
man of the House Committee on Ways and Means, and on June 
5, 1889, when the resolution of the Committee on Rules fixing a 
day for the consideration of the Sherman silver bill was under 
discussion, he said: 

It is a resolution to is to the House of 8 an be agree 
to pass a bill which shall take all of the silver bullion of the United States, 
all the silver product of the United States, and utilize that.silver for mone- 
tary purposes and put it into circulation for the movement of the ness of 
the country. It is to give to the pet the country not $2,000,000 poses 


ie of 
but to give them four and one- millions mon or two and one- 
millions more than what is now provided by existing law. 


Again, on June 24, Mr. McKinley said: 


Iam for the largest use of silver in the ommy of thecountry. Iwould 
notdishonor it. I would give it equal credit and honor with gold. I = 


make no ation. I would utilize both metals as money, 
neither. I want the double standard, and I believe a conference will accom- 
plish these purposes. 


Sherman, made in 


Again, quoting from a speech of Secre 
the United work on Finance 


States Senate andincorporated in 
and Taxation, at page 530, he says: 

Take one-half of the solid money of the world out of existence; take the 
sole standard of more than two-thirds of the human race, reduce it to a base 
metal, and the effect upon the commerce of the world would be incalculable. 
These two me id and silver—have traveled side by side from the be- 
<a of time; the records of human history do not go back to a time when 

y did not move 1 _ They have varied in al, fi sometimes one and 
sometimes the other being higher; but they have gone on, gold the money of 
the rich, silver the money of the poor, the one to measure acqu: wi i 
the other to measure the daily necessities of life; and, sir, no act of Parlia- 
ment, although it may disturb for a moment the relation of these two metals 
p each onian aoaaa but an act of God, can destroy the use of both of them 


Now, Mr. Speaker, this statement of Senator Sherman made on 
the floor of the Senate—not inconsiderately in the heat of acri- 
monious debate, but calmly and deliberately made, as most of his 
public declarations are—is a record of the history of human ex- 
perience in reference to the use of the two metals for monetary 
urposes, as well as the emphatic declaration of his approval of 
Phe policy which had always prior thereto by all 3 parties 
recognized their use as money metals, the one the equal of the 
other. The fact stated by him that at times they varied in value, 
that they periodically fluctuated in value, but emphasizes the 
well-known fact familiar to all observers of the operation of the 
system of bimetallic money, and well illustrates the necessity and 
importance of the system to the 1 They automatically 
regulate and control each other and, by the operation of the law 
of supply and demand, the same as applies to trade and commerce, 
keep each other substantially at a parity. Again, Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Sherman used the following language in a letter written March 
80, 1868, to Dr. Mann: 
UNITED STATES SENATE CHAMBER, 
Washington, D. C., March 80, 1868. 
DEAR SIR: I was pleased to receive your letter. My personal interests are 
the same as F mt, like 23 I do not intend to be influenced by them. 
My construction of the law is the result of careful examination; and I feel 
g ite sure an impartial court would confirm it if the case could be tried be- 
‘ore a court, I send my views as fully stated ina Your idea that 
we propose to repudiate or violate a promise when we offer to redeem the 
principal in! tenders is erroneous. I think the bondholder violates his 
2 when he refuses to take the same kind of money he paid for the 
mds. If the case is to be decided by the law, Iam right; if it is to be de- 
cided hae Cooke's advertisement, [am wrong. I hate repudiation or any- 
thing like it; but we ought not to be deterred from doing what is right by 
thets. If under thelaw as it stands the holders of the 
paid in gold, then we are repudiatorsif we propose to pay 
otherwise. If the bondholder can legally demand only the kind of money he 
pala, then he is a repudiator and extortioner todemand more valuable money 


he gave. 

Yours, truly. JOHN SHERMAN, 
Here, Mr, Speaker, are the authentic statements and repeated 
declarations of leading and distinguished members of the part 
now in the majority in this House—honored far above their fel- 
lows—upon the question of our duty to preserve and maintain the 
coinage of silver money along with gold and its effect upon the 
neral business conditions of the country. In view, therefore, of 
e existing law and the stipulations of the interest-bearing obli- 
gations of the Government, which are the only debts to which 


fear of undeserved epi 
five-twenties can be 


this resolution refers; in view, also, of the further fact, which 
may be remembered in this connection, that originally the holders 
of most of these ioe angen paid therefor not to exceed the sum 
of 40 cents to the dollar, while the soldiers and thousands of others 
about that time were paid in a depreciated currency, the proposi- 
tion contained in the resolution is so plain and simple, so just an 

equitable, that no one can deny the absolute justice of it; and the 


great wonder is that it finds any Representative of the people upon 
this floor to oppose it. All admit that the letter of the law and 
what those who choose to bitterly oppose its term the 


technical terms of the bonds authorize the Government to redeem 
and pay these obligations in silver dollars the same as gold dollars, 
No one, not one of you who antagonize the passage of the resolu- 
tion, has dared to claim that this is nottrue; on the contrary, you 
freely admit its truth. 

Mr. Dinatey, the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 
to which this resolution was referred, and by it reported back to 
this House with the report that it do not pass, in his speech in the 
opening of this discussion in opposition, both as the chairman and 
leader of the Republican 3 on the floor, frankly admitted 
that the Government, under the letter of the law and technical 
terms of the contracts, would have the legal right to so pay and 
redeem these bonds. Let me quote what he does say in order to 
be accurate. Here it is: 

Let it be borne in mind, then, that this resolution is not presented for the 
7 of securing an expression by Congress as to the power or legal rights 
of the Government either as to the porns of its obligations or as to what 
may bedeclaredlegal tender. Itis throwing dustin the eyes of our peopleand 
of the world to assume that we are dete ing a question of power or even 
of technical right. No one denies that this or any other nation the power 
to pay in full or any part or none of its obligations in gold or silver or paper 
or copper, acc g to its Fe Payment can not be enforced inst 
a sovereign nation. Its obligations are measured by its own sense of honor 
and good faith. 

Again he says, in this same speech: 

Bear in mind that we are discussing this question from the point of honor 
and good faith and not from the point of power or technical legal right, for 
T have already said that the Government can do as it pleases. 

Mr. DINGLEY does not pretend to discuss the p 
a strictly legal point, but, conceding the technical ogn right to 
be against him, pitches his whole ar; ent on what he says is 
the higher and more patriotic groun: 
and public morals. 

He urges in support of his contention that public faith and na- 
tional 3 require the Government to redeem all these out- 
standing obligations in gold. Now, I contend that because gold, 
by asystematic conspiracy among the capitalists of the world, has 
become the sole unit of value, measuring all other property, in 
which the United States, without the assent of the people, joined 
in 1873, it gives no legal or moral right or support to any such 
claim. The Republican party, no longer able to disguise or con- 
ceal its real position upon this question, has at last frankly con- 
fessed its past duplicity and come out into the open, and without 
pani roaba or evasion aligned itself. They now openly avow 
what hitherto they sought to evade by ingenious platform subter- 
fuges and campaign platitudes. 

Like his precessors, who, under cover of concealment, sought 
and secured his elevation to the Presidency, McKinley never fully 
appeared in the open upon this question until the usual annual 
banquet was given at the city of New York on January 27 last by 
the National Association of Manufacturers of the United States, 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, at which he was the distinguished 
guest of honor. At this banquet, where, it is said through the 
public prints, a thousand plates were laid, each costing from fifty 
to seventy-five dollars, the President, moved, as I suppose, by the 
inspiration of the occasion, made a speech, in which, after ex- 
pressing his sense of extreme satisfaction at the cordial character 
of his greeting, proceeded to express some views upon the financial 
question, and, among other things, said: 

There is another duty resting upon the National Government, to coin 
money and regulate the value thereof. This duty requires that our Govern- 
ment shall regulate the value of its money by the highest standards of com- 
mercial honesty and national honor. The money of the United States is and 
must forever be unquestionedand unassailable. If doubts remain, they must 
be removed. If weak places are discovered, they must be strengthened. 

Nothing should ever tempt us, apy ride will tempt us. to scale down 


the sacred debt of the nation mete 5 log: N Whatever mey 


be the lam of the contr the will discharge all its o 
ay ye —— vilized world 


gations i e currency recognized as the best throughout the 
at the time of payment. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the country need not suffer further suspense 
as to the position of the President, nor need it longer doubt that 
a perfect ony exists between the President and his Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Gage, upon the money question. Mr. Gage, 
an aggressive and courageous man, first announced to the country 
the policy of his party ae ers lines, either as a medium 
or master, when he presented his bill to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, and in his statement made before that commit- 
tee proclaimed its object and purpose to be to more securely fasten 
upon the country the present existing gold standard and to remove 

doubts upon that subject. Now, as soon as the opportune 


ition from 


upon the plane of honor 
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time arrived, the President announces his full concurrence, with 

the further assurance that, ‘notwithstanding the language of the 

contract, the United States will discharge its obligations in a 

currency recognized as the best throughout the civilized world at 
the time of payment.” 7 

Following this comes the present resolution, which compels the 
members of this House toopenly declare whether they will indorse 
and stand by Secretary Gage and the President in their avowed 
purpose to permanently establish the gold-standard policy in this 
country or take sides in favor of the resolution p A TEA that it 
is the right as well as the bounden duty of this Government to 
observe the terms of its contracts and the law of the land in the 
payment and discharge of its obligations by the use of both gold 
. now coined and to be hereafter coined at the present 
existing ratio and fineness, and to restore the free and u ted 
coinage of the latter at a like ratio and fineness, in the interest of 
the whole people—in the interest of the farmer, the factory, the 
laborer, the taxpayer, and in the promotion of the welfare of agri- 
culture and all the material industries of the country. 

The issue is fairly and squarely made up. Can anyone doubt 
the result of a fair trial at the bar of public opinion? This ques- 
tion, like all other questions involving matters of such paramount 
importance, will not be finally settled until settled right. The 
fate of this resolution is doomed in this House. It is and will be 
defeated by the unanimous vote, with a possible exception here 
and there, of the Republican majority. Already we have been 
assured by the distinguished gentleman from Indiana [Mr. JOHN- 
sox] that the verdict is made up and only awaits recording. I 
believe he is right. Iam sure he has not misjudged the temper 
of his friends and associates upon this floor. A ö 

But when they tell us that the defeat of this resolution here will 
forever silence the silver agitation, that it will forever end the 
contest between the free-silver heresy and gold-standard ortho- 
doxy, as they put, I reply that a cause is not always won or 
lost with the first battle. Such engagement often but serves to 
more thoroughly arouse the temporarily routed forces, to sound 
the alarm, and quicken the sense of impending danger. Such we 
believe will be the effect of this preliminary struggle between the 
national banks and Government-bond holders upon the one hand 
and the great body of the people upon the other, for, after all, this 
is the issue, this the contest. No impartial observer can survey 
the situation and view the present drift and condition of things 
and avoid this conclusion. : 

The impression now more generally prevails and the contention 
is now more persistently made than ever before that the bond- 
holders of the nation are fayored creditors, and the 1 to 
pay them in gold, while the officers, pensioners, laborers, and 
soldiers of the Government have been and can be paid in anything 
that is lawful money, is arousing a deep sense of its injustice. 

But this is not all. We find in the national platform of the Re- 
publican party adopted at Minneapolis, Minn., June 7, 1892, on 
which Benjamin ison, of Indiana, was renominated, a reaf- 
firmation by that party of its position upon this question. In the 
fourth plank of the platform there adopted we find this to be the 
expression of the Republican party upon the subject of the cur- 
rency: 

FREE AND SAFE COINAGE OF GOLD AND SILVER. 

The American people, from tradition and interest, favor bimetallism, and 
the Republican y demands the use of both gold and silver as standard 
money, with such restrictions and under such provisions, to be determined 
by legislation, as will secure the maintenance of the parity of values of the 
two metals so that the purchasing and 1 N ety power of the dollar, 
whether of silver, gold, or paper, shall be at all es — — The interest of 
the producers of the country, its farmers and its workingmen, demand that 
every dollar, paper or coin, issued by the Government shall as good as 
any other. e commend the wise and patriotic steps already taken by our 
Government to secure an international conference to adopt such measures 
as will insure a parity of value between gold and silver for use as money 
throughout the world. 

In this declaration the party reaffirm their faith and belief in 
bimetallism and assert that they favor both gold and silver as 
standard money. They further declare not only their own fideli 
to this policy, but say that the American people by tradition an 
interest favor it. Of course they do, They have always done so. 
They do so no less to-day than when this platform was adopted 
and this declaration was made; but, strange to say, that now, in 
less than six years since this solemn pledge was made, we find the 
leaders of that pany. and the members of this House upon the Re- 
publican side boldly asserting that bimetallism is an impossible 
thing; that it is neither attainable nor desirable; that it never 
has existed in this country—that is to say, that it has never existed 
in the sense that both metals, both gold and silver, were practi- 
cally in concurrent circulation. 

Still stranger, if possible, to hear repeated in this discussion by 
Republicans that the restoration of free coinage in this country 
alone, without the consent and concurrence of the other leading 
commercial nations of the world, would produce a panic beside 
which the panic of 1893 was prosperity itself; that such remone- 

- tization of silver would depreciate the currency and reduce the 
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urchasing and debt-paying poe of every dollar of the United 
tates, notes, greenbacks, and all other forms of money, one-half, 

and thereby bring ruin and devastation to the whole country 

drive the gold away and throw upon our markets the securities 

held abroad and utterly destroy our credit. 

They picture all the horrors that the human fancy is capable of 
inventing as the results sure to follow in the wake of such a step, 
and yet assume that they are in favor of the same thing if it can 
accomplished through an international agreement, and strangely 
maintain or attempt to maintain that all these dire results will be 
averted if suchinternational bimetallismcanbesecured. They not | 
only make this contention, but further admit that such restoration 
of free coinage would be a most desirable consummation, would be 
a most beneficent blessing, not only to the people of this country, 
but to the whole civilized world. The question naturally arises, 
and suggests the inquiry to the mind of one curious to under- 
stand the force of this logic, how can international bimetallism 
be of such advantage; how can it bring to the American people 
such beneficent results, except through its operation in 8 
to the country an increased volume of circulating metallic - 
ard money—money constituting the measure of value of all other 
commodities—money that according to the teachings of all the 
great economic writers and authors upon the subject from the 

ays of Aristotle to McKinley is the essential measure of all 
values. 

If, as contended, international bimetallism shall be accom- 
plished, if it shall come Ba international route, and coming in 
this way, shall bring heali he its wings, a panacea for the ills, 
all the financial ills with which the country has been afflicted 
since its destruction in 1873, it must be for the reason that then 
the peopleand the country will have been restored back to the con- 
ditions which we enjoyed prior to the demonetization of silverin 
1873. It must be because of the fact that such restoration will be 
accompanied with a return of the opportunities to the 2 that 
such a system guarantees, with a restoration of values to all forms 
of property, and the prices of the products of agriculture, labor, 
and all the commodities of the wealth-producing industries of the 
country, of which they were deprived by the independent action 
of this nation, by the separate and independent action of the Con- 
gress of the United States, without the consent of her own people 
it may be conceded, but doubtless with the connivance and at the 
instance of foreign nations. 

If it is right and proper that silver coinage may be restored and 
the silver dollar rehabilitated and clothed with the sovereign 
function of money, with the attributes of money, with the full 
ear tence quality in the De komme of all debts, and again placed 
side by side with the gold dollar, where Senator Sherman said 
it had traveled from time immemorial throughout all history; 
if this can be properly done atte gr an international agreement 
and the bondholder thus compelled to accept the silver dollar thus 
remonetized, can there be any good sense in reason, law, or mor- 
als why the same can not, ought not, to be accomplished with- 
out the consent or agreement of other nations? The only reason 
urged, as I have already stated, by those opposing this resolution, 
by the men who claim they are yet the friends of free silver byin- 
ternational agreement, why they are unable to support the same 
is that it is not right; that it is in violation of the national honor 
and in derogation of the rights of the public creditor. 

Why, my friends, when and where did you first come to this 
conclusion? When did it occur to you or your party that a con- 
tract made and entered into with the public creditor by which 
he became the owner of bonds purchased on a gold and silver 
basis, and with a currency measured in the value of these two 
coins as the legal-tender, standard money of the country, and with 
the perfect understanding expressed in the body of these bonds 
that they were payable at the option of the Government in either 
gold or silver—when, I say, did it first dawn upon your intelli- 
gence that the proposition to enforce the contract with these par- 
ties so clearly and plainly written in the bonds would be a breach 
of national honor and public faith? Certainly no such warrant 
can be found in any of the political platforms of your party or 
public utterances of your President prior to his election to his 
present high position. 

Certainly no such a monstrous proposition can be found in the 
utterances of any of the political platforms of your party in any 
State of the Union where the question was submitted to the ver- 
dict of the country at the ballot box. No, sir; you have invari- 
ably so shaped your pry platforms upon this subject as to be 
understood and lead the voters to believe that your position was 
as expressed in this resolution; that is to say, that the bondholder 
should be compelled to accept in redemption of his bonds the 
money of the contract, and not be permitted to demand and 
receive, in violation thereof, gold alone after its appreciation of 
more than 100 per cent. Why, sir, if there could be any doubt 
upon this question, in view of the already frequent and multiplied 
quotations from your platforms and the public utterances of pariy 
leaders, I might still further quote from the Republican State 
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platform of my own State, the State of Indiana, in 1890. In this 
platform, adopted at the Republican State convention held at the 
capital, Indianapolis, in this year, with President Harrison then 
a candidate, and the only formidable candidate of his party, for 
reelection, this resolution was contained in that platform upon 
this subject: 


22 8 
approached the gold standard of value, farm products are advancing in 
price, and commerce is feeling the impulse of increased prosperity. It will 
add more than $50,000,000 annually of sound money currency to the amount 
in we among the people, and is a long, yet prudent, step toward free 
co 

“We cordially commend the action of the Republicans in Con- 
gress on the subject of free coinage,” referring to the free coinage 
of silver money, and having reference to the silver legislation of 
1878 and under the act of 1890. This would now be a strange 
utterance in the new creed of the Republican party. Then you 
said that this partial restoration of the free coinage of silver under 
the law of 1878 and the act of 1890 had rapidly advanced the price 
of silver until it approached the gold standard of value. en 
you said that asa result of this slight recognition of silver at the 
Government mints farm products had advanced in price and a 
new impulse was given trade andcommerce. Then you said that 
the $50,000,000 of silver money added to the circulating medium 
of the people increased by that amount the sound currency of the 
country. 

Now you contend that the silver dollar, but for the pledge of 
the Government to maintain the parity, is only worth 40 or 44 
cents to the dollar of gold, and that it is the culmination of cheek 
and gall to talkabout affecting the 2 of silver by Congressional 
action; that silver bullion can not be affected in price by legisla- 
tion, nor can legislation of any kind bring silver money on à par- 
ity with gold. hy, I ask you, if you are now right, did you say 
that the legislation of 1878 and 1890, which again threw open the 
mints of the Government to the coinage of silver money, after its 
suspension for five years from the date of demonetization, in 1873, 
when it was at a premium of 2 cents over that of gold, and au- 
thorized, not its coinage, I concede you, but authorized its 
coinage from $2,000,000 to $4,000,000 per month—that this action 
of the Government had so increa the price of silver that it 
nearly approached in value that of gold, and that but for the dis- 
crimination and unjust limitation still left upon its coinage would 
have again fully restored it to a parity with gold—why, again I 
ask you, did you then declare that this increase in the volume of 
standard silver money—for it was made such by these laws, and 
ever since has been and nowis under the law full legal-tender 
money in the payment of all debts, public and private—increased 
the price of all the commodities of trade and commerce, if legis- 
lative action, as you now assert, has no effect on values? Is it 

ossible that, having thus so completely reversed yourselves, you 
have such blind confidence in your new theories as that you can 
be candid in professing now to believe that the country will accept 
you at what you say? 

If you do, Í for one think that Iam prepared to say that I know 
enough about the general intelligence and information of the 
people of the country to warrant the statement, to warrant the 
A TEET Y that you but deceive yourselves and not them. No 
specious argument of the advocates of any such a theory, however 
ingeniously contrived or plausibly advanced, will find lodgment 
in the conscience or judgment of any disinterested and fair-minded 
citizen. While technically true that of and in itself an act of leg- 
islation may not directly add value to or take value from any par- 
ticular species of property, yet all know and must know that the 
matter of money, its coinage, and the regulation of its value is 
directly under the control of Congress, by the express provision 
of the Constitution of the United States, and not one dollar would 
exist but for the authority of law. 

The law therefore prescribes the kind of metal to be used, fixes 
the weight and fineness of each of the different denominations of 
coins authorized, and regulates the value by its stamp, and in 
this way creates certain conditions—creates a demand for use for 
monetary purposes, for instance, of gold and silver, the two metals 
mentioned in the Constitution of the United States and used 
since the establishment of our Government, In this way the 
value of the two metals is influenced favorably or unfavorably 
according to the restrictions imposed upon the use of the one or 
the other. It does not operate differently to that of the rule which 
controls the prices of any other commodity; for gold and silver 
in their crude state, while denominated precious metals on account 
of their scarcity and the inability of mankind to produce them in 
unlimited quantities, are, like all other substances, mere commod- 
ities. These are familiar facts to every intelligent reader and 
thinker, but a knowledge of them is an element of stre in the 
belief and conviction of those who refuse to accept the theory 
of the Republican party in its new and recent departure upon the 
money question, 


No, Mr. Speaker, the truth of the matter is, and it can no longer 
be cy epee or obscured, even if the Administration now in 
ower had any such disposition, that the policy to-day advocated 
y the Republican pany is not the policy of the party of Lincoln, 
Seward, Grant, and many other eminent statesmen of their day 
upon this most important question of national finance. It is more 
the poney of the ulators and manipulators of stocks and bonds 
on Wall street and the money centers of London. It is the policy 
of the national banks, who have ever sought and now seek the ex- 
clusive control of the currency of the country. It is the same old 
fight of Jackson and the national banks of his day, without a Jack- 
son in the Presidential chair to stand with the people. 

The policy of to-day is the culmination of the tacit understand- 
ing between the money power, in its various guises and forms, 
and the men whose election to high paoa in this Government 
were due tothe influence and 1 of that money power. Secre- 
tary Gage, himself a national banker, at the head of one of the 
most powerful financial institutions of its kind in the city of 
Chicago, was chosen as the chief fiscal agent of the Government, 
a very satisfactory selection, indeed, to the beneficiaries of the pro- 
aac policy; a man of unquestioned honesty and character, no 

onbt, and of thorough training and practical knowledge in all 
matters pertaining to his profession, but of no knowledge, expe- 
rience, or reputation as a statesman—at least, none known to the 
country—with sympathies, by education, association, and business, 
with the policy now openly sought to be fixed upon the country, 

His duties being confined to the administration of the fiscal af- 
fairs of the Government, the collection and receipt of the revenues 
and the proper 5 of them out, and to keep a proper account 
and record of the same under the laws as they exist, he is early 
found presenting to the Committee on Banking and Currency of 
this Congress his bill proposing a revision of the financial system 
and radical changes in the currency. This bill, proposed by Sec- 
retary Gage and introduced in the House on December 16, 1897, is 
entitled “A bill to provide for the refunding of the national debt 
for establishing a redemption fund and a division of issue an 
redemption in the Treasury of the United States, and to modify 
existing laws respecting national banks, and for other purposes.” 

This bill evidently embodies the views of the present Administra- 
tion, as it is presented and pressed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and in his statement before the committee in explanation of 
its purpose and provisions there can be no doubt of its general 
tenor and scope and the object of its introduction, for here is what 
he says in the very beginning of his statement: 


Secretary GAGE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the 
objects I have in mind in the series of provisions offered by me are four in 


number: 
1. To commit the country more thoroughly to the gold standard, and re- 
and thus strengthen 


move, so far as possible, doubts and fears on that poin 
the credit of the United States both at home and abroad. - 

To st en the ury in relation to its demand liabilities, in which 
are included green ry notes,and the incidental obligations to 
maintain on a parity, through interchangeability with gold so far as may be 
necessary, the present large volume of silver certificates and silver dollars. 

* * * $ * * * 


4. To take an initial step toward a system of bank-note issues without the 
conditional deposit of public bonds as security therefor. If we prosper asa 
Ople, the revenue of the Government ought to be somewhat in advance of 
ts expenditures and the public debt of the United States 5 e reduced 
and finally extinguished. king at the question widely, from my best 
point of knowledge and experience, I feel that if these could be secured the 
condition of the Government in its relations to the currency would be much 
safer and stronger than now, and that through the operation of national- 
bank note currency the commercial and industrial interests of the United 
States would be greatly advantaged. 


These statements or propositions serve to indicate the general 
outlines of the pro d measure of legislation, though a full 
understanding of it can only be had by a careful study of the same. 
This bill contemplates the creation of a division of “issue and 
redemption” in the Treasury Department, to which will be trans- 
ferred the gold-reserve fund, and to make this fund $125,000.000, 
This is to be used, substantially as now, in the redemption of the 
demand obligations of the Government. It further provides for 
the immediate retirement of $200,000,000 of the greenbacks, cover- 
ing them in the ‘‘issue and redemption division;” and it further 
contemplates the ultimate retirement of all greenbacks and United 
States demand notes, substituting therefor national-bank currency, 

It further authorizes the refunding of all the outstanding Gov- 
ernment bonds, except the $262,000,000 issued under the Cleveland 
Administration, by ages 3 United States bonds running ten years, 
at 24 per cent interest. ithout attempting to give in detail the 
various provisions of this measure, it will suffice to say that its 
whole purpose, scope, and intent is to permanently establish the 
gold standard in terms upon the poopie of this country, retire all 
the currency issued directly by the Government, and transfer to 
a system of national banks, of which the present shall constitute 
a part, the power to issue and control the entire currency of the 

ple. It is, as I have said, the final culmination of what has 
Reon for many years suspected of the tendencies and purposes of 
the Republican party, and it now only awaits the sanction of leg- 
islation enacted into law. . ö 
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The question may be asked, Will this be done? The answer 
would not be a difficult one if the Senate stood with the majority 
of the Houseupon the subject, butitis well understood thatin that 
body there are a sufficient number of free-silver Senators and 
Populists who are standing with the Democrats of the Senate, as 
are the Free-Silver Republicans and Populists of this House stand- 
ing with us, and hence there can be no 
ure becoming a law at this session, and in view of this fact may 
not be reported to the House from the committee. I am disposed 
to think it will not be; and I trust that when another Congress is 
elected it will be irrevocably doomed. But it is now certain that no 
bill could pass this House as at present constituted, nor perap 
any aap ery Congress with a Republican majority, erent 
from the Gage bill, as it seems almost certain that it is the fixed 
and settled policy of the party to carry out the principles involved 
in this billif any further legislation is had upon the subject. 

But it can make but little difference to the party whether this 

olicy shall be crystallized into law ornot, so faras the most obnox- 
ious feature of it is concerned, for those of the Administrations who 
have been charged with the duties of administering the affairs of 
the Treasury Department for the last fifteen years have persist- 
ently violated and ignored the law with reference to the most im- 
portant function of that office in this, that they have continually 
refused to exercise the option reserved to the Government in the 
redemption of the demand obligations and other debts against the 
same, and have surrendered up the same to the creditor and note 
holder, and thus brought upon the country all the evil effects of 
the gold standard, as under this practice the gamblers in gold 
have been able to hold up the Government at their own sweet 
willand pleasure, force it from time to time to issue bonds and go 
on the markets to buy their gold by the sale of such bonds to re- 
plenish the gold reserve, only to be repeated whenever and as 
often as they are able to corner the yellow metal. 

All this has been permitted, I repeat again, not only without 
authority of law, but in the face of it, by the officials of the Gov- 
ernment under the specious pretense that the same was essential 
in order to maintain the equality of the currency of the country: 
but, really, as is the general belief, to still further degrade and 
reduce the price of silverin the interest of that system—the national 
banking system—now proposed, which shall be invested with ad- 
ditio prerogatives and clothed with additional privileges, t> 
which it is now proposed with all the self-complacency of patri- 
otic duty to transfer the sovereign function of furnishing the 
8 their money. What the effect of this will be can better be 


escribed in the words of a careful student of our financial his- 


tory, a distinguished writer, and at the time the president of the 
American Bimetallic Union, Mr. Warner. In reply to questions 
asked by the sitting monetary commission, appointed by the In- 
dianapolis convention, Mr. Warner, among other things, said: 

I would not favor withdrawing the United States notes or the notes of 
1890. The United States notes are the best paper money this country ever 
had, and no country ever had better. There is but one question to be con- 


sidered in connection with such a currency, and that is, the proper regulation 


of itsamount. That this currency by itself is not now excessive or redun- 
dant is too manifest torequire argument or proof. The United States notes 
can not be withdrawn without adding toour bonded debt, and toissue bonds 
to take up such a currency in order to allow banks to substitute for this 
legal-tender currency their own nonlegal-tender promises to pay, would, in 
my opinion, be madness little less than criminal. It is 3 to ask what 
the public is to gain by the substitution of nonlegal- tender promises of 
to pay fox our present legal - tender currency? It would seem that the advan- 
the people of sucha change, which must be costly at best, and likely 
to involve the most serious consequences, at any rate, while it is being car- 
ried out, ought to be clearly pointed out. 

With the views thus expressed by Mr. Warner, I imagine there 
will be a general concurrence among all those persons who be- 
lieve it unsafe to transfer to banks the power of issuing nonlegal- 
tender bank notes in lieu of our present legal-tender Treasury 
notes and greenback currency, and like him will be unable to 
appreciate the advantages to the people to be derived from sucha 
change. Indeed. it would seem that no one would claim, certainly 
no economist will agree, that a currency is or can be improved by 
taking from it its chief money function—that of legal tender. 
Evolution in currency has been going on, and for more than a 
hundred years has been toward endowing whatever is allowed to 
circulate as money with this highest money function. Hence 
nearly all the paper currency of Eurpe to-day is full legal tender. 

The principal, main, and most important question, then, is, By 
what principle will banks be governed in the regulation of the 
volume of currency if the sole right to issue and control the volume 
isturned over tothem? Willit be as the pale interest requires 
or as their own interests dictate? If in the public interest, who 
will decide? One or all of thousands of bank presidents or bank 
cashiers? Or will it be left to the mere caprice or discretion of 
those seung the currency? We come, then, to the only principle 
which would finally prevail in a country like the Uni States, 
and that is the interest of the banks themselves. For, whatever 
may, be said about an elastic currency, it comes to this at last. 

erefore, when the right to issue and control the volume of cur- 
rency is turned over to the banks, it might as well be understood 
first as last that they will be governed in the supply of such cur- 


ible hope of the meas- 


rency as their own interests dictate, and by no other principle. 
No other principle can or will be laid down that they can or will 
follow. If this were not so, it would prove a rare exception in the 
history of human nature. Until human nature is changed and self- 
ishness, avarice, and greed are no longer elements in our physical 
being, this principle of personal interest will always play its part 
unless restrained by some strong and powerful environments, 
There may bə some restrictions, such as the security of notes, the 
amount of capital, etc.. but the governing principle by which the 
supply of currency will be controlled will be the interest not of 
the public but of the banks. 

This is but the record of history written amid the sufferings 
of agonizing men and women and helpless humanity wherever 
human selfishness has been enthroned. With the knowledge of 
the fact that they who control the volume of money have it in 
their power and can control all industry, trade, and commerce, is 
it possible that our people will sanction the transfer of such power 
to ele bankig corporations and capitalistic syndicates of the 
coun 

I answer no. Iwill refuse to believe that a brave and patriotic 
people who love their country and its cherished institutions, who 
revere the constitutional charter of their blood-bought freedom, 
who still hold in cherished and affectionate remembrance the 
grand and glorious achievements of the patriotic spirit of 76 
and the still later but no less exalted “tee of patriotic devotion 
exhibited in the early sixties, will willingly surrender without 
protest to the grinding, heartless exactions of the money power 
and banking interests of the country; nor do I think that the 
great mass of the common people will accept the policy now pre- 
vailing and proposed ty the present Administration to be crys- 
tallized into law as infiuenced and dictated by wise and patri- 
otic statesmanship, but will rather be constrained to view such 
policy and legislation as being influenced and inspired by the 
same combination of influences, fraud and stealth, that procured 
the demonetization of silver in 1873, and are ready to accept the 
wager of battle offered and will take it np in the coming contest; 
and in 1900, under the banner of that gallant leader and fearless 
advocate of the cause of the common people—William Jennings 
Bryan—with the principles of the Chica; latform inscribed 
thereon, will marshal their forces and 2 AY to battle the 
enemies of our traditional and constitutional coinage of silver and 
gold at its present existing legal ratio, with an adequate and suf- 
ficient suppiy of legal-tender Government notes convertible into 
coin tosupply all the demands of business and commerce, and hurl 


them from place and power. 


Payment of United States Bonds in Silver or Gold at the 
Option of the Government. 


SPEECH 
or 
HON W. D. VANRDIVER, 


OF MISSOURI, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 31, 1898. = 
3 House having under consideration Senate concurrent resolution No. 


Mr. VANDIVER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Ever since the campaign of 1896 opened I have 
been declaring, both publicly and privately, that this very ques- 
tion now before us, of the payment of Government obligations, is 
the fundamental question at the basis of our whole financial sys- 
tem. If we could once and forever settle this question all the 
other financial problems of the Government would be solved, and 
if we could settle this question for the Government in the same 
way that we would settle it for ourselves as individuals, there is 
not a man on this floor and, I believe, not a business man of any 
importance in this whole country who would not agree in the 
settlement of it. 

I know it has been humorously insinuated that it is e ing 
too much of the members of this House to ask that they de- 
termine questions of public policy in the same way and on the 
same business principles that they would apply in their own busi- 
ness affairs. It has been even hinted that it is a great joke to be 
laughed at when one urges that the ordinary business methods of 
individuals should be applied to the fiscal affairs of this Govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, I am obliged to look at it from this stand- 
point and consider that any insinuation that we are not controlled 

y considerations of common business prudence is a severe reflec- 
tion upon the integrity and honesty of this body. 

Yet I admit that I am not always able to account for the dif- 
ference between the methods employed for the management of 
public business and those which we, every one of us, would apply 
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to individual enterprise. Perhaps it may be due to the exigen- 
cies or emergencies of party 1 and the prejudice of 


party organization. If so, then I denounce that organiza- 
tion as the potent and effective instrument for the destruction 
rather than the upbuilding of good government. 


1 frankly confess, sir, that I am one of those old-fashioned people 
who still believe that the methods which are commonly applied 
by men of integrity in the management of their private TRairs 
should be the methods employed in the regulation of great govern- 
ment affairs. 

And now what would be the method adopted by any business 
man on this floor in the settlement of a like question arising in his 
own business relations with others? First, to make the matter 
plain by illustration, suppose that A owes B $500, for which 
amount B holds his note, payable incoin. The day of payment 
comes around; B presents the note for collection; A turns to the 
safe in the rear end of his store and looks for the money. He 
finds that he has an abundance of one kind of coin, while his sup- 
ply of the other kind is getting scarce, 

counts out $500 from his abundant supply and offers it over 
the counter to his creditor; but B says, ‘‘ No; I prefer the other 
kind of coin,” and refuses to take that which is offered him, de- 
manding that A shall go out among the brokers and speculators, 
who control the world’s supply of this scarcer coin, and borrow 
$500, at a high rate of interest, and then come and pay his note 
with this particular kind of coin, leaving the other, in abundance, 
locked up and unused in his safe. 

Now, I wish to ask if there is any 0 on this floor who, 
in his business capacity as an individual, would comply with that 
demand and go out and borrow money at a high rate of interest 
to meet his obligations when he has an abundance of money 
locked up in his safe with which he could pay this debt according 
to the terms of agreement under which it was contracted? I do 
not belive that a single gentleman in this House would be guilty 
of such business stupidity. Or if there is, then I believe that he 
would only comply with this demand because of the dread of be- 
ing crushed by the power of those autocrats of the business world 
who arrogate to themselves all superior wisdom on financial mat- 
ters as well as authority to determine the business methods of 
this Government. He would yield to fear and force rather than 
law or equity. - 3 

I do not believe that any sane business man in this country 
would leave his own good money—good by every standard and 
every test of law and usage and all the customs of society from 
the time of Abraham down to the dawn of DINGLEY; good, I say, 
by the rights guaranteed in the Constitution of the United States, 
and Sood, sound money by the laws enacted by our forefathers 
and reaffirmed not twenty years ago by this very body, the Ameri- 
can Congress—leave that money, I say, locked up in the vaults of 
his own safe as a useless memento of expiring honesty and integ- 
rity in the past, and, at the dictation of some imperious creditor, 

o out and borrow another dearer, scarcer kind of money, perhaps 

rom the partners of this same imperious creditor, at exorbitant 
rates of interest, in order to meet his obligation. A man who 
would do so would be considered either a craven coward or an 
irresponsible imbecile. 

And yet this is the very thing which the opponents of this 
resolution are asking this Government to do; and not only asking 
it, but hayenow been for some years demandingit, and absolutely, 
strange as it may seem, enforcing their demands. 

As a legal proposition, no man here will dare dispute the right 
of this Government to pay its debts in either gold or silver; be- 
cause there is not a bond or note of this Government which, ac- 
cording to its terms and on the face of its contract, calls for any 
particular kind of coin. 

Not one of them is payablein gold. Furthermore, most of them 
were bought from the Government by the payment of nbacks, 
at 45, 50, and 60 cents on the dollar. And now the Republican 
majority in this House is determined to go on record in favor of 

ing them all payable in 1 at 100 cents on the dollar, and 
thus surrendering to the bondholder the option which from time 
immemorial has belonged to the Government; and before the sun 
gors down this evening the party lash will have whip into 
ine every Republican member of this House and forced him to 
vote against reaffirming the rights of the Government to pay its 
debts in the kind of money in which they were contracted. 

What will that vote mean? Simply a fresh demonstration of 
the willingness of the Republican party to let the bankers, bond- 
holders, and speculators control the policy of this Government, 
even to the extent of doubling the worth of their bonds, and mak- 
ing them payable in gold, at 100 cents on the dollar, when many 
of them were bought with greenbacks at 45 cents on the dollar. 

This will illustrate anew that protecting care, that sympathetic 
yearning, which the Republican party has always shown for the 
poor laboring man. Itis nothing more nor less than a final and 


absolute surrender of all the functions of government to the 
national banks and money speculators of Wall street and London, 


Mr. Chairman, I hope at another time to be able to command a 
few minutes on this floor, in which I shall demonstrate that the 
ge of this resolution would have paved the way to—in fact, 
made —the adoption of free coinage of silver as well as 
gold and that no permanent or general prosperity can ever come 
to this country until we have returned to bimetallism. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I should like to contrast the position of 
the Government to-day on this question with its position in 1878, 
Just twenty years ago this identical resolution, word for word, 
declaring the policy of the Government to pay its obligations in 
gold or silver, at its own option, and not at the option of the bond- 
holder, passed this House by a clear majority of 110 and passed 
the Senate by a majority of 21. 

That resolution, which has, or should have, all the binding force 
of law, and is therefore obligatory upon the officers of this Govern- 
ment who are sworn to execute its laws, remains to this day un- 
repealed, And yet, when the surrendering of that option to the 
money grabbers who have their g3 upon the throat of this Gov- 
ernment, threatening to choke the life out of it, makes it neces- 
sary for us to reaffirm this time-honored 1 of government 
here stands the Republican party almost in solid phalanx arrayed 
against it, and, with the plea of sound money” on their lips, 
truculently submits to the dictates and domination of bondholders 
and gold speculators, and announces itself ready, with cringing 

ity, to turn over the business of managing the Government 
finances to the national banks and the moneyed corporations 
trusts, and combinations which are now sapping the lifeblood of 
the people; thus per falar evidence, and day by day adding new 
proof, of decay of the Republican party of the past and the coming 
of a different rents of Republican statesmen. 

Hon. John Sherman, more than twenty years 
clared from his place in the Senate Chamber that t 
who demanded a more precious form of money as interest on his 
bonds than that which he had paid for them was himself “an 
extortioner and repudiator.” To-day the party followers of Mr. 
John Sherman, who, in his dotage as sitar gm Ss State, has fallen 
into the hands of the Philistines, openly charge that we who 
would reaffirm this ancient and time-honored doctrine are re- 
preas; that we would destroy the national credit and dis- 

onor our own national obligations, 

Less than twenty years ago Blaine, Garfield, McKinley, and all 
the long list of honored names in the Republican party stood here 
and denounced, as all honest men should denounce, the greed, the 
avarice, and the insolent arrogance of those sharks and Shylocks 
who were making fortunes out of the sacrifices and sufferings re- 
sulting from an appreciated currency, like gold, the tendency of 
all of which was and is to build up a moneyed aristocracy in this 
country. To-day, for deploring these same evil tendencies and 
denouncing these same stock panniers and great money kings 
who run broker shops for nations and pillage mankind to 
enrich themselves, we are ridiculed as old fogies and repuđiators 
and abused as anarchists. 

What a change in the spirit of Republicanism in the last twenty 
years—aye, less time than that. Only a few short years ago 
President McKinley, then a member of this House, stood on this 
floor and denounced those who sought to destroy silver as one of 
the money metals of this country, and then, still later, vigorously 
denounced Grover Cleveland for undertaking to destroy the money 
of the poor in order to enhance the value of the money of the rich. 
ETE Sie McKinley’s Secretary of the Treasury, representing 
his Administration, declares it to be his first purpose to more fully 
establish the gold standard. 

How are the mighty fallen! If we could pass this resolution 
and pay the Government obligations in silver as well as gold, open 
our mines and the mints to the free and unlimited and independ- 
ent coinage of silver at 16 to 1 with gold, there would no longer 
be heard the cry of distress coming up from all of the coun- 
try. Money would flow into our avenues of trade, business enter- 
prise and activity would go forward with more rapid strides, and 
a new era of pronperity would dawn upon us, such as we have not 
known since the discovery of gold and silver in the West and its 
added supply of precious metals to our stock of money quickened 
all the business enterprises of the world in the d es both pre- 
ceding and succeeding the civil war. 

The gentleman from Maine would then not have to apologize 
with infinite circumlocution for the failure of his tariff law, an 
he would not need to stand here day after day trying to explain to 
us how it Bappenas that since the passage of his great tariff law for 
the purpose of protecting American labor and giving good wages to 
American citizens 150,000 coal miners have had to go on a strike 
because of areduction of wages, and 125,000 mill operatives in New 
England alone are now on a strike because of a reduction of 10 per 
centin their wages. Mr. McKinley’s propono to open the mills 
instead of the mints” has proven a failure. Let us try the other 
process, Open the mints, give us more money, and then let us see if 
the mills will not open as a natural result; because the people will 
have more money to buy the products of the mills, as well as 


o, openly de- 
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the farms and the factories; and then, and not until then, shall 
we verify, in our own experience as a nation, that broad - 
ization of the profound philosophy of government which found 
utterance in the illustrious historian and political economist, 
David Hume, who said that ‘‘in every country where the supply 
of money increases, everything takes a new face; labor 
industry gain new life, the m t becomes more enterprising, 
the man turer more diligent and skillful,and even the farmer 
follows his plow with greater alacrity.” 


The Matthews-Teller Resolution. 
SPEECH 
HON. R. D. SUTHERLAND, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 31, 1898. 


consi Senate concurrent resolution No. 
ga dering tant el bonds of tho United eee 
0 are . 
the option of the Government, in silver ANAA, eae 
Mr. SUTHERLAND said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: I avail myself of the permission given under the 
rule to print a few remarks on the B op a resolution. 
History is being made very rapidly in these latter days. Men 
who but a few years ago spoke of the gold standard in subdued 
tones are now boldly urging it with a zeal worthy of a better 
cause. I desire to incorporate in my remarks at this place the 
resolution under discussion, as I believe a perusal of the full text 
thereof will be a benefit to all: 


Concurrent resolution No. 22. 


Whereas by the act entitled An act to strengthen the public credit.“ a 
EOLO Marok beech was eo sal tarot ade Sale, te 
was en coin or 
equivalent, of all the intarest-bearke tee — the’ United States, ex- 
cep cases w. the law autho: the issue of such obligations 
y the same might be paid in lawful money or other 
currency than d and silver;-an 


d 
Whereas all the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by the 
funding of the 


4 ET ty 1.1870. ow che ke Of anid aut . C] 
Pepin of the then present pong en value, bearing interest payable semian- 
n Whereas all bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under the 
act entitled “An act to provide for the ied my of specie bod Sway a 
ed Jan Se Se ty hes grunt pha et e description of bonds of the 
Enited States described in the said act of Con approved July 14, 1870, 
rg Pe ES a Sa 
to ite: the 14th day of July. , the coin of the United States of standard 
VVV 
tary to the act enti F coins 
of the g to their 
8 ore, 
the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring therein 
vt all the bonds of the United stares 555 
hereinbefore recited are Datani principal 
PEAL duce 
der in St math aen aAa pae parea ge E Tite oo 
no 0 
public Paith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor. i 
The pending resolution is known as the 8 Matthews reso- 
lution. It was a blican measure offered 
thews, of the State of Ohio, and both branches of Congress 
twenty years ago, It was in the House of Representatives 
by a vote of 189 yeas to 79 nays, more than two-thirds of the votes 
cast being in favor of the ution. Twenty yearsagothe Forty- 
fifth Congress declared by an overwhelming majority that the 
public debt should be payable in gold or silver as might best suit 
the people of the United States, President McKinley was one of 
the ublicans who twenty years ago voted for this resolution, 
Recently Senator TELLER offered the Matthews resolution in the 
Senate without the changing of a single word, and ithaving passed 
that body by a majority of 15 is now before us for action. 
Between 1862 and 1868 the United States sold bonds to the amount 
of 82,049, 975,700. On account of the perils that beset our Govern- 
ment on every side and the uncertainty in the minds of men as to 
whether the ship of state would sail into some harbor safe and 
sound, or whether it would be dashed in hopeless despair on some 
rocky coast, the bonds of the nation were sold at less than their 
face value. The amount received by the Government for those 
bonds was 81,371, 424, 238, being on an average for the entire issue 
67 per cent of their face value. One of the provisions of the law 
was that the interest should be payable in coin, which was a plain 
implication that the Sige was not to be so payable. The 
creditors, however, true to their instincts, clamored for more. 


stan 
y Senator Mat- the 


The people, through their representativesin Congress, then said 
in the“ credit-strengthening act” and in the ‘‘refunding act” that 
the principal also should be paid in coin. Now, let us carefully 
investigate what our Government has paid out on these obliga- 
tions, As we read the figures let us estimate, if we can, the toil 
and privation required to meet the enormous expenditure. Let 
us o the toiler in the workshop and the farmer in the field 
who have labored long and hard that the bondholder might re- 
ceive more than was originally stipulated in the contract, the sol- 


dier who for a pittance saved the 5 our integrity 
and preserved the Union in order t the clipper of interest 
0 


coupons might thrive on constantly appreciating C 

On the amount just stated as actual dollars received by the Gov- 
ernment there was paid more than $1,756,000,000, or over $400,000,- 
000 more than was originally received by the Government, 0 
have paid as interest 82,538, 000, 000, or almost twice the amount re- 
ceiv Besides this, a premium on bonds bought in has been paid 
in the sum of $58,000,000. We nowsee that for the fourteen hun- 
dred millions in round numbers origi y received there have 
been paid to the bondholders oy January 1, 1894, more than 
forty-three hundred millions of dollars. Mr. Blaine, on January 
oad in the Senate, in speaking on the Matthews resolution, 
said: 

But that the bonds are payable in either coin upon the letter of the law 
seems to me to be just as plain as the alphabet. 


Again he said: 

I make another t, and I desire to show that I can conceive of no legis- 
lation that would more unjustifiable than at this time, and on any silver 
bill that is passed, to make a special exception of the public creditor. That I 


would not vote for. 


In order to demonstrate the difference between the position of 
the Republican party to-day and that occupied by it twenty years 
ago, I will take some extracts from a speech of the present chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations, Hon. JOSEPH G. CAN- 
NON, of Illinois, on Thursday, July 13, 1876, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives: 

FREE COINAGE WILL CAUSE A PARITY. 


Now, then, let us remonetize silver. There is, as before shown, about as 
— — silver in value in the world as there is gold. The result will be that 
ver. as com 


With gold, will grow more valuable; gold, as compared 
with silver, will grow less valuable, and they will meet, each traveling half- 
way, at about the value of the mback; and thus we would have silver at 
par with gold, gold at par wi 


silver, and the greenback at par with gold 
and silver. 
WE SHOULD REMONETIZE SILVER. 


= greater necessi vale 
way we can even, for 
e the dollar pider valuable 


wi et pee Now, 
if we remonetize silver that will create a demand for it here, it will flow 
cts, and we Will in turn use it in 
as between each other, and in paying 
$70,000,000 of annual interest upon our foreign debt. 


THE BOND CONTRACT. 


Mr. dan a I have very respect for the tleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Garfield) and also many gentlemen on the other side of the House who oppose 
the legislation spoken of, but I do not agree with him in denounc the 
. silver and paying our debts with it as swin A 

his stigmatizing silver with the term cheap and nasty.” 

Sir, it has with gold been used as money for ages Past, and will in my 
, for ages tocome. It isin common with the money of the Con- 


paying our debts in common with 
80,000. 


tates in 
nine - tenths of it fine silver and 
and I should like to know what right 
3353510 
z were r ver, 
man Would say it is swindling to pay in id is 
If the gentleman owed me $10,000 and by the contract had the option to pay 
it either in gold dollars or silver dollars and had to be industrious and econo- 
mize to pay either, does he claim that it would be swindling to pay me in 
silver d because they were the cheapest? 


If the gentleman did business in that way on his private account, before 
—— had EnF ee 10 tako are 


of property an his 5 

Sir, it is the only ir a route that I can see to a resumption of the 
business of the coun u the basis of specie. It fills the measure of the 
contract from every t; it enables us to keep the public faith and 
honor; it stops the rapacity of the creditor on the one d, who unfairly 
seeks to increase the value of his credits by having the contract chan in 
his favor, and it stops the power of the politician on the other hand, who 
seeks to ayail of the present depression and hard times to ride into 
power under the promise to set the printing presses in motion and make 
money and giveit value without labor by mere force of legislative enactment. 

$ * $ $ * $ = 


THE WAY OUT. 


There is but one out of it: Restore the money of the Constitution by 
remonetizing silver; give the Government and each individual the chance to 
comply with its or his contract; nothing more and nothing less. Then the 
laws governing demand and supply will regulate the — 5 and the credit 
of the country as they regulate the production of corn and wheat; under 
the ration of 9 law imposed upon man by the Creator, Ex the 
sweat of thy face t thou eat bread,” each individual, under stable laws 
and stable money, will work ont his own salvation, and as a people we enter 
upon a secure and stable era of prosperity. 
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But the pendulum is swinging say in these times. The 


fathers of the Republican party, if living, would probably re- 
quire affidavits to identify the party of to-day. It is only twenty 
years between the Blaine, the CANNON, and the McKinley of twenty 
years ago, and the Gage and the Hanna of togay. At the peni 
time the only test of ublicanism is a blind i less! to the gold 
standard. But light is breaking and hope is aroused. The peo- 

le are getting ready for the fight with a spirit of patriotism never 

fore shown. I believe that at the Presidential election of 1900 
the gold party will be overwhelmingly cast down, and by the just 
verdict of the American people be thrust ‘‘into the blind cave of 
eternal night.” 

I know of no better way to close these remarks than by contrast- 
ing the position of Secretary Gage with the position of James G. 
Blaine twenty years ago. On December 16, 1897, when before the 
House Committee on Banking and Currency, Secretary Gage said: 

The object I haye in ntind in the series of provisions offered by me are 
four in number: 

I. To commit the country more thoroughly to the gold standard; remove, 
so far as possible, doubts and fears on that point, and thus strengthen the 
credit of the United States both at home and abroad. 

2. To strengthen the Treasury in relation to its demand liabilities, in which 
are included greenbacks, Treasury notes, and the incidental obligation to 
maintain on a parity, through interchangeability with gold, so far as may be 
necessary, the present large volume of silver certificates and silver dollars. 

James G. Blaine said February 7, 1878 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
page 820): 

I believe gold and silver coin to be the money of the Constitution—iudeed, 
the money of the American people anterior to the Constitution, which that 
great o ic law recognized as quite independent of its own existence. No 

wer was conferred on Con to declare that either metal should not 

money. Congress has therefore,in my judgment, no power to demonetize 
silver any more than to demonetize gold; no power to demonetize either any 
more than to demonetize both. 


Payment of Government Bonds, 


SPEEOH 


HON. E. R. RIDGELY, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Monday, January 31, 1898, 
Donia of the United States DANA or wuthorised to bp 


yable, principal and interest, at 
rs, etc.— 


The House havin 
22, declaring that al 
issued under certain acts of Congress are 
the option of the Government, in silver do! 


Mr. RIDGELY said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: I will first read the pending resolution, which is 
demanding our consideration and action ay: 
Senate concurrent resolution No. 22. 


Whereas by the act entitled An act to strengthen the 
roved March 18, 1869, it was provided and declared tha J 
Jnited States was thereby solemnly pledged to the payment, in coin or its 
equivalent, of all the interest-bearing obligations of the United States, except 
in eases where the law authorizing the issue of such obligations exp) y 

rovided that the same might be paid in lawful money or other currency 
Phan gold and silver; and 

Whereas all the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by the 

act entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,” a 

roved July 14, 1870, by the terms of said act were declared to be redeemable 
In coin ot the then present standard value, bearing interest payable semian- 
nually in such coin; and 

Whereas all bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under the 
act entitled An act to provide for the 1 of specie payments,“ ap- 

roved January 14. ue, are required to be of the description of bonds of the 

nited States descri in the said act of Con approved July 14, 1870, 

entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt;** and 

Whereas at the date of the of said act of Con last aforesaid, 
to wit, the 14th day of 8 „the coin of the United States of standard 
value of that date included silver dollars of the weight of 412} grains each, 
declared by the act apr oven Jan 18, 1837, entitled “An act 5 
bo ge to the act entitled An act establishing a mint and regulating the coins 
of the United States,’” to be a legal tender of payment, according to their 
nominal value, for any sums whatever: Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring 8 
That all the bonds of the United States issued, or authorized to be issu 
under the said acts of Congress hereinbefore recited are Dagoni principal 
and interest, at the option of the Government of the United States, in silyer 
dollars of the comaa of the United States containing 4124 each of 
standard silver; and that to re to its such silver coins as a legal 
tender in payment of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of 
the public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor. 


Mr. Speaker, we find this is an exact copy of a joint resolution 
by both branches of Congress in 1878, twenty years ago. 
e may well ask ourselves why was this resolution adopted then 
and why again readopted b; e present session of the United 
States Senate and sent here for our consideration? 
It is evident, Mr. Chairman, that a question had then arisen as 
to the financial affairs of this country which demanded this decla- 
ration by Congress as the lawmaking department of this great 


ublic credit,” a 
the faith of the 


nation and by the Constitution haying absolute power over our 
monetary system. 

Its presence here to-day is positive proof that the same question 
of twenty years ago is still an open one demanding the attention 
and action of Congress. 

Before taking up the consideration of the resolution and what 
it involves, I wish to express my 3 of the actions of our 
Committee on Rules, which has just been supported by the party 
vote of our Republican opponents, who are in the majority here. 
By this act, 360 members on this floor, speaking for over 70,000,000 
people, are limited to about four hours’ time, when by this inex- 
cusable rule we are forced to take a final vote, which undoubtedly 
will result in refusing to agree with the Senate in the adoption 
of this resolution. 

It is already very apparent here that the party demands have 
been made on our Republican friends. While many of them, by 
their own personal judgment and their constituents, are favor- 
able to the policy declared in this resolution, they dare not act 
in behalf of their constituents according to their own convictions, 
but are compelled to yield to the demands of party and the policy 
of the present Administration in its efforts to favor the creditor 
class as this class demands, 

But of these things the people of this great nation are fully ad- 
vised, and it is well for the country that the people generally 
understand why it is that individual judgment and liberty are not 
allowed to act here. 

It has been stated, Mr. Speaker, that the adoption of this reso- 
lution at this time means our official declaration in favor of the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver and its restoration as stand- 
ard money in the financial system of this nation. 

I accept this statement as true, and to this phase of the propo- 
sition I will address myself. 

In advocating the free and unlimited coinage of silver as full 
standard money we stand supported by almost one-half the voting 
8 of this nation as registered at the last general election. 

ur reasons in support of this policy are in part as follows: 

First. Silver as well as gold are designated by our Constitution 
as money metals in terms that can not be denied. 

Second. Both these metals are specifically designated as proper 
and lawful payment of every existing obligation of our Govern- 
ment when coined in accordance with the existing ratio of sixteen 
a as much silver by weight in a dollar as there is of gold ina 

ollar. 

Third. The Constitution makes it the duty of Congress to coin 
money and also to regulate its value. 

Fourth. We hold that it is not only the duty of Congress to do 
this, but it is 8 Within its power to do so. 

Fifth. We deny the humiliating plea of our President and the 


Republican party, which is but the echo of the gold ring, that we 


have lost our independence and must go begging at the feet of 
other nations for their consent to permit us to perform our con- 
stitutional duties. 

We hold, Mr. Speaker, that the United States alone, with our 
powerful commercial strength, can fix the commercial values of the 
world’s supply of both gold and silver; that to do this all that Con- 
gress need to perform will be to give to our people the same money 
privileges an 17 to 16 ounces of silver metal that we give to 
1 ounce of gold metal, namely, the unlimited privilege of having 
these me coined into legal-tender money at this ratio. 

When Congress shall do this (as, in my judgment, it will at no 
distant day under the imperative demands of the people of this 
nation), then our people can and will give as much of their prop- 
erty or labor for 16 ounces of silver metal as they will for 1 ounce 
of gold metal. And they will under the law be able to pay as 
much of their taxes and debts with the one as the other, and they 
will gladly buy all of both metals that may be offered 

When this act of constitutional duty and common justice shall 
have been performed by this Government, the effect will be to 
double the money metals of the world over what they are at pres- 
ent under this gold-standard practice, for it is a well-known fact, 
now openly confessed by the administrative . of this 
Government, that our silver money to-day is in effect and practice 
treated as a debt payablein gold ony the same as all paper mone 
under this gold-standard porey: Thus we have not only made 
debts and taxes gold debts, but we have by this unwarranted 
practice changed all our silver money into a debt payers in gold 
only, and by that act have doubled the power of gold. Or, tostate 
it in another way, we have reduced the money value of the peo- 
ple’s property and labor one-half, thus making it necessary for 
our people to produce twice as much property or perform twice 
as much labor with which to their taxes and debts as they 
would if the Government would do its duty and restore to them 
their rightful pa of using silver as well as gold under free 
coinage of both metals, 

Our President recently rushed off to attend a meeting of these 
advocates of a single gold standard and high-priced money to give 


further assurance to them and to the world by his flippant decla- 
ration that, no matter what the law or the contract may be, this 
Government will pay all of its obligations in the dearest money 
of the world. In that statement he expressed his determination 
to so administer the law as to com our people to surrender 
twice as much of their substance in payment of their taxes and 
debts as the terms of law and their contracts require them to pay. 

As to the effect of doubling the supply of money metals upon 
the prices of the people’s property, and hence the cost of money 
with which the poopie are to pay their taxes and debts, I wil 
quote here the statement of Secre McCulloch, made in his 
official annual report as Secretary of the United States Treasury 
in the year 1867. In speaking of the effect of the large increased 
money supply, in accordance with acts of Congress, the Secretary 
used this language: 


The price of most kinds of property in the United States advanced near 
threefald during the war; but this advance was mainly the result of the 
increase of the lating medium. 


No class of people understand better the truth of this statement 
than the creditor classes. Were this not true we would have none 
of this pressure coming from the holders of securities demandin, 
that the purchase power of the dollar shall be eternally incr 


and that the entire machinery of this Government shall be so 


applied as to force up the cost of dollars which the people are 
under contract to deliver to these sainted creditors. 

I observein the Washington Post aletter by Dr. Alexander Kent, 
of this city, addressed ially tothe President's recent utterances 
to which I have just referred. It so clearly states the effects of 
the President’s unwarranted expressions that I will quote from it 


The principal issue of the last national campaign involved, in the view of 
both gas es, Bo honor and honesty of the nation, and was therefore strictly 
& moral question. 

Men differed in regard to what honor and honesty demand, but there was 
no question ayes that the issue was 8 moral one. And 
though one of the parties won a temporary victory for its view, the old issue 
is still before us, and threatens to remain at the front for some time to come. 
I remember with pleasure that throughout the whole of this 3 Bale gos 
contest the Post was eminently fair to the men from whom it pro: to 
differ. It refused to believe or allow others to assert unrebuked that those 
who favored free coinage meant dishonor to the nation and repudiation of 
its honest debts. 

No other panor that fell under my eyes punctured more keenly the sophis- 
tical a: ents urged against free coinage, while professing i to ere 
to the Republican platform regarding sound money. This was a just and 
kindly view, and a view which we on the free-coinage side were glad to be 
able to take in regard to the rank and file of those who were fighting against 
us. I wish it were possible to take it in regard to the leading spirits who 
have been using these honest men to fasten on the country the gold standard. 

The votes of these men were gotten under a pledge that the Republican 
party would do its best to promote a bimetallic policy hop a international 
agreement. Just now the ranks of the victorious parte are being torn asun- 
der by decided ments as to the meaning of the victory they have won. 
They are utterly at variance as to what honor and honesty demand in a 
measure of values. They are as wide apart, practically,as were the opposing 
parties in the campaign of U. 

Some are squarely in favor of eon as the only honest measure. Others 
insist that the party is pledged gold and silver as a better and juster 
measure, and one to be had as soon as other nations will permit; while still 
others (and among them our honored President) profess to believe that the 
money of the peons, the value of which is measured by gold alone, is honest 
money, thoug thay. claim to be anxious to see silver honored equally with 
gold as a measure of value, if only the other great commercial nations of the 
world will join with ours in this actof justice. Such joint action, it is claimed, 
would restore to silver its old commercial value, and so enable us to use it 
honestly side by side with gold as money of ultimate redemption. 

I quite agree with you that President McKinley said nothing in his recent 
speech which would prove him disloyal in intent to his bimetallic pledge. He 
said much, however, which, if true, would justify the continuance of the gold 
standard and make bimetallism a injustice. He said: Nothing should 
ever tempt us—nothing ever will tempt us—to scale down the sacred debt of 
the nation through a legal icality.” 

Bah Mr. Editor, international bimetallism would confessedly and unques- 
tionably "scale down” this “sacred debt of the nation“ quite as effectually 
as the independent article. If it would not, what is the ground of opposition 
on the part of England? Mr. Gladstone declared that it would destroy one- 
half the value of England's claims. Imagine,“ he says, “England, the great 
creditor nation of the world, going about, hat in hand, g to be paid 10 


shillings on poe pepe 

This is as as an ever against independent free coinage. 
No one ever claimed t this would give us anything more than a 50-cent 
dollar. Was Mr. Gladstone wrong? Are all the gold-standard men of England 
wrong in thinking that world-wide bimetallism would reduce the purchasing 
value of the dollar—in other words, “scale it down“ — nearly one-half? If not. 
how is international bimetallism any more consistent with strict notions of 
honorand honesty than independent free coinage? Yet President McKinley 
confesses himself poa to this policy. 

If the creditor is to lose, in either case, 50 cents on the dollar, of what mo- 
ment is it to him whether this loss comes by the action of one nation or by 
that of many? The 8 of a debt, 
when done by Americans t. 


ey 
e down their claims, 
ent. 
But, on 
manding to-day a dollar that 


combined 
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manipulations of the nation’s leading creditors in degrading silver, then pos- 
sibly the “scaling down of this sacred debt” is a sacred duty which the na- 
tion owes to itself and to mankind. 

If it is wrong to scale down a debt at the cost of the creditor, it is surely 
not less wrong to scale up a debt at the costof the debtor. Our Chief M 
trate, Iam sorry to see, appears, however, to have no eyes for the 


è sees no wrong in an W erase dollar. 
i ation as a depreciating dol- 
men. A 


conviction is own the 
debt of the nation just to the extent to which the creditors have succeeded 
in petting itscaled up. An honest dollar is like an honest yardstick. It not 
only always contains the same number of units, these units must always 
have the same measuring value. 

We can not attain to this degree of accuracy, but every fe pa of 5 neg 
ure from it—no matter whether the money yardstick is lengthened or short- 
ened—is a movement, to that extent, in the direction of dishonesty and dis- 
honor. The scaling up has been going on steadily for a quarter of a century- 
The creditors have had the adyantage all this time—not all the creditors, for 
the ruin of debtors has brought ruin to many of them. But the great money 


lenders that have been strong enough 
steadil 


to 1 7 their grip-they have been 
bsorbing the wealth of the world. It is high time that we should 
reverse the process 


Let the T 7 have a chance. and when the people prosper the money 
lenders will not 3 suffer. The cheapening of money by increase of its 
volume means rising markets, quickened industries, general employment, 

neral comfort. It means more value in other ers. sa It means expandin 
ndustries, wing character, worthier manhood. Let us have hones 
money by all means, but let us get to it by a process of justice which shall 
restore to the plundered people, as far as may be, the values of which they 
have been robbed. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one class of pleading by these gold mono- 
metallists which was indulged in by my opponent, Mr. HENDER- 
son, of Iowa, I wish to notice here, which is their assumed inter- 
est in behalf of our soldier pensioners and the wage workers of 
our country. 

At the top of his voice he cries out that our proposition involves 
the payment of these classes in 50-cent dollars. answer to this 
for the pensioner, I call attention to the fact that almost all of our 
pensioners are producers of property and every one of them is a 
taxpayer, for under our unwise system of tariff taxation we com- 
pel every citizen to pay taxes upon what he consumes whether his 
name appears on the tax roll or not. Hence out of their pension 
stipend and their meager earnings they are compelled to pay their 
portion, which is almost equal to that of the millionaire, toward 
the national expenses, as each must consume about the same. 

Our pensioners would be far better off with a money system 
that would double the money value of all their labor and its pro- 
ductions. While noticing the great love and agonizing interest 
these gentlemen assume to have for the old soldier, I wish to call 
their attention to their record, which gives the lie to their profes- 
sions. 

All of the old soldiers have ten times larger claim on this Goy- 
ernment, that it should make their pay while serving as soldiers 
equal to coin payment, than have any of the holders of Govern- 
ment bonds now or in the past that their claims shall be paid in 
coin, much less in gold. 

The soldier was paid in paper money, when he was legally en- 
titled to coin. The paper money had an average purchasin 
pove as compared with coin of from 40 to 50 cents on the dol- 

. He was compelled to part with this paper money on this 
basis of purchasing power. 

The speculators and bankers who gathered in this money from 
the soldier at a cost of from 40 to 50 cents in coin were afterwards 
favored by the Government by making this paper payable to them 
(the bankers and speculators) in coin, thus giving them 100 cents 
in coin for each 40 cents of coin invested; and to make this great 
act of injustice more damnable in its effect, the old soldier is now 
being taxed by the Government and is compelled to surrender of 
his little property at gold value sufficient to pay these creditor 
classes their demands in gold. 

I well remember, Mr. S er, the record that these Repub- 
lican professed friends of the soldier have made on the floor of 
this House, when by their votes this Government has volun- 
tarily and without warrant of law N given to the bond- 
holder class the right to demand gold money instead of currency, 
but they have refused to equalize the soldier’s pay to that of the 
bondholder. 

Their policy has ever favored the bondholder at the expense of 


the soldier. So far as the s of the laboring men are con- 
cerned, it is a well-known fact that as the purchasing power of 
this gold is eternally advancing the scale of wages is in like degree 


eternally declining, while the laborer’s chance of employment 
grows less and less. 

Thus this professed interest for the pensioner and laboring man 
has no possible foundation. This gold standard money system has 
destroyed in the past, and continues now to destroy, the best in- 
terest of all our laboring people. 

They are coming gradually to understand this, and in the near 
future will vote out this en gold-standard policy and will re- 
establish their constitutional right to use both gold and silver at 
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their option, and they will go further than this; they are coming 
to understand that the scheme of the t banking and creditor 
class is not only to make all paper 5 silver money redeemable 
in gold, but also that all debts and taxes of whatever kind shall 
be payable in gold only, by compelling the people to surrender in 
the markets of the country such an amount of their property for 
each dollar of their taxes or debts as will buy in the open markets 
of the world 25.8 grains of gold. 

They also see now by the recent bold utterances of the bankers’ 
conference at Indianapolis and Secretary Gage’s urgent demands 
upon Congress, both backed “p as they are by President McKin- 
ley’s message at the opening of this session of Congress, that these 
schemers and 8 plunderers, whom we dignify with the title of 
bankers, have determined that Congress shall erservethem by 
converting all our Government paper money into interest-bearing 
gold bonds, apon which these bankers are to be permitted toissue 
and loan to the people every dollar of paper money with which 
they are to do their business, the people by their Government to 

antee gold redemptionof allthe 5 per money. This 
they modestly claim is an honest- money scheme. To this, Mr. 
Speaker, the people of this nation will never submit. To the con- 
trary, they are fast uniting on this one issue of Government money 
versus bankers’ money, and by their united votes in the near future 
they will not only restore silver toits constitutional placeequal with 
gold , but they will abolish all bank issues of r money, and in its 
Place establish and maintain the issue of a cient volume of paper 
money issned direct by the Government, receivable for all debts, 
taxes, or dues, private or public, in such quantity as will at all 
times maintain a uniform general average power of our money in 
its relation to the people’s property. 

This is what the Constitution means when it says that Con- 

ess shall regulate the value of money.” The people are fast 

earning the lesson that Congress can do this by at all times reg- 
ulating the total volume of full eee money in a uniform 
ratio to the total quantities of property in the nation. With this 
uitable money system once established, and a proper volume 
of money guaranteed by Congressional law, all debts, taxes, and 
money obligations would maintain a uniform relation to property, 
thus meting out absolute justice to both debtor and creditor. 
Until Congress shall do this the battle will go on between the 
debtor and the creditor, and I warn these gold advocates, who are 
ever pleading for a higher-priced dollar, that they are pressing the 
claims of the creditor unjustly against the great debtor classes, 
which are by far the most numerous. 

The end will be another great act of abolition in this country, 
when the dominating power of the money loaner will be forever 
abolished, and civilization will again move onward and upward 
to higher attainments in this nation than can ever be possible 
under this gold-standard, debt-multiplying, bankers- monopoly 
bond system, resulting as it does in human slayery. God speed 
the day when the ple shall rally at the ballot box and again 
take possession, in their own name, of the machinery of this, their 
own Government, and use it as our fathers intended we should, to 
guarantee and mete out justice, liberty, and equal privileges to all. 


Payment of United States Bonds. 
SPEECH 
HON. SAMUEL MAXWELL, 


OF NEBRASKA, z 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 31, 1898. 


rest, at the option of the Gov: 
=. coinage of the United States containing 412} grains 

Mr. MAXWELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I regret that the majority of this House has lim- 
ited debate on this very important question to less than five hours, 
when at least that many days could profitably be spent in discuss- 
ing the 5 The decision in this case reaches much fur- 
ther than the payment of the bonds, as it affects every perron who 
has any financial transactions, If this resolution is defeated, it 
will be construed as a proclamation of the majority of this House 


each of stand- 


that our silver coi is discredited; in effect, that we have two 
kinds of money, one kind of par value and another kind that is 
less than par. 


. The members of this House were elected from different districts, 

so arranged as to cover all the territory of the United States, so 
that no is unrepresented, and the apportionment is as near 
as possible of the same number of persons in eath district. The 


members therefore stand 7 5 an equality, and not only have the 
same rights, but assume the same obligations to perform their 
duties faithfully and efficiently. Each member, however, is act- 
ing in a re mtative capacity in behalf of the nation. It will 
be assumed that he desires to promote the welfare and prosperity 
of the nation. The question with each member would seem to be, 
“ How best can this object be accomplished?” 

A legislative body, like a court, should hear the reasons for and 
against a measure before it is decided. This rule lies at the very 
foundation of free government, and can not be disregarded with- 
out danger of committing an error. In the multitude of coun- 
sel there is wisdom.” Each member, therefore, should havea rea- 
sonable time to present his views on every important measure 
pending before the House. Every person of experience knows the 
great value of a thorough discussion and consideration of any 
matter where strong reasons may be presented either for or 

inst the measure, These reasons should be presented in open 
session, so that if disputed an opportunity may then be given to 


reply. 

Tt may be said, however, that the business before the House 
requires expedition and that therefore debate must be limited to as 
short a time as possible. The answer to this is that legislation must 
be judged by its quality and not prt quantity. ill the bill, if 
enacted, be a wise and just law? should be the criterion. And in 
my view no bill should be passed until an opportunity has been given 


for every member to express his views thereon. Besides, Congress 


has the power to change the time of meeting from the first Monday 
in December to the 4th day of March following the election of the 
members thereof. 

From a nation of 3,000,000 we have become a nation of 75,000,000, 
with a greater number of miles of railway than any other nation 
and a large and 5 g commerce. Questions of great 
importance affecting the welfare of the people are constantly aris- 
ing, and should be taken up as they arise and, if possible, the proper 
remedy provided. A bill to change the time of meeting of each 
new Congress to March 4 next following the election of members 
is now pending in this House, which, if it becomes a law, will give 
ample time without a material increase of expense and without 
hurry or worry to freely and fully consider every question pre- 
sented and discuss the same. This would enable a Congress fresh 


from the pie to carry out their wishes, which under the present 
ay may layed for more than a year from the date of the 
election. 


The questions presented by the resolutions relate solely to the 
proper construction of the several provisions of the statutes in re- 
gard to bonds, which provisions are as follows: 


This was followed the next year by an act defining the weight 
and fineness of the silver dollars in which these obligations might 
be paid. The act of July 14, 1870, provides that— 

The Secre of the Treasury is hereby authorized to issue, in a sum or 
sums not ex in the aggregate $200,000,000, bonds of 
the United States in such form as he may 1 oi 
$50 or some multiple of that sum, redeemable in coin of the present standard 
value, at the pleasure of the United States, after ten years fro: 
issue, and bearing interest payable semiannually in such coin at the rate of 5 

100. 6040 of like ‘Donde, the same in all panira pa; bie, Aa —.— 
of the United States, after fifteen years from the date of their issue und bear- 
annum; also a sum or sums not ex- 

on dollars of like 


shall be exempt from the 
as well as taxation in sage hk fo 15 or under State, munici 
ity; and the said bonds ll set forth and express ne) ag eir face the above- 

ed wi made payable at the 


The standard value of silver dollars at the time of the 
of this act was oe 5 each, one-tenth of the weight being 
alloy. Each silver dollar was then a legal tender for that amount. 
The first section of the act of July 22, 1876, provides: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury, under such limits and tions as 
will best secure a just and fair distribution of the same through the country, 
may issue the silver coin at any time in the Treas: to an amount not ex- 
ceeding $10,000,000 in exchange for an 
the notes so received in exchange shall 
apart from other money in the 


The resolution in question is based upon the several acts re- 
ferred to. In the argument of this case it was freely admitted by 
several capable lawyers on the Republican side that by the terms 
of these statutes the bonds were 2 in the silver coin of the 
quality and weight designated in the act of 1870, but it was alleged 
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that conditions had changed, and therefore it would be a breach 
of good faith to pay according to the terms of the contract. It 
was also stated that silver coins were worth but about half the 
face value. It will be well to examine these propositions. _ 
First. The ert States Peerage a great governing and are 
corporation. is corporation possesses no power except such as 
is conferred by the Constitution or by acts of Congress. In the 


matter of incurring debts, borrowing money, and issuing obliga- 


tions, Congress must give the authority or none exists. 3 

The Secretary of the Treasury, therefore, can not issue a valid 
obligation in the name of the United States for any sum whatever 
except by an act of Congress, and it is his duty and that of other 
officers who are acting under such authority to perform their duty 
as required by law faithfully, as they have sworn to do in enter- 
ing upon their duties. f i 
The law pires the debtor the right to pay a debt in any money 
which is a legal tender. This law is binding upon the Secretary 
of the Treas and other financial officers of the Government. 
The funds in the Treasurer's hands are trust funds, and are not to 
be paid out except in conformity to the la. 

Section 8, Article I, of the Constitution provides that Congress 
shall have power to ‘‘coin money, regulate the value thereof and 
of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and measures.” 
Congress has regulated the value of both gold and silver coins, and 
its power is unquestioned. In the Legal-Tender Case (110 U. S., 
444), the Supreme Court of the United States says: 

Congress has authority to issue these obligations [greenbacks] adapted to 
circulation from hand to hand in gone np Roeser e of commerce and 
business. In order to promote and to ‘facilitate such circulation, to adapt 
them to use as currency, and tomake them more current in the market it 


may prote for their redemption in coin or bonds and may make them re- 
ceivable in payment of debts to the Government. 


On page 448 of the same case the court says: 


Under the power to borrow money on the credit of the United States and 
to issue circulating notes for the money borrowed, its [Congress] power to 
define the quality and force of these notes as currency is as broad as the like 

wer overa metallic currency under the power to coin money and to regu- 
5 the value thereof. Under the two powers taken together Congress is 
authorized to establish a national currency, either in coin or in paper, and to 
make that money for all purposes as regards the National Government or 
private individuals. 


These several provisions contain plain directions to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in paying the bonds of the United States or 
the interest thereon, e statute requires payment in coin of the 
coinage of the United States, By what authority does the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury seek to discredit one of the precious metals 
od, construe the word coin“ to be gold alone? And, also, by 
what authority does he permit the creditor to select the money 
with which payment is to be made? 

It may be said that the latter order was made in 1892, and 
therefore the present Secretary is not responsible for it. No busi- 
ness establishment, and so far as I am advised no other govern- 
ment, permits the creditor to designate the money in which a 
debt shall be paid. It may be said, however, that although the 
law gives the debtor that right, the Secretary has adopted a differ- 
ent rule to strengthen the credit of the nation. 

The credit of the nation is strengthened and maintained by the 
performance of its contracts in the manner provided by law. If 
more than this is to be done it must be in pursuance of some law 
of Congress, and no officer in the absence of a statute can lawfully 
give a bonus in any fcrm or advantage to any creditor above the 
sum actually due him. If a benefit in the form of a bonus can be 
pena it would be the entering wedge for unending claims, and 

t would be uncertain when a debt was fully paid. 

Second. But it is said that silver coin has greatly depreciated 
since the e of the acts above cited, and that therefore we 
must do more than the law requires. This is a mistake, as applied 
to silver coins of the United States. My friend from Maine, Mr. 
DixdLkx, in his speech on this resolution, says that ‘‘so long as 
silver dollars and greenbacks are kept as good as gold and confi- 
dence is maintained, that such parity will not be disturbed. Itis 
soore by experience that even bondholders accept both without 
objection,” 

cvery dollar issued by the United States of either gold, silver, 
or paper is worth 100 cents, and we propose that it shall continue 
to be worth thatsum. France, with about one-half of our popu- 
lation, has a per capita circulation of about $40, about one-half 
of which is silver. e ratio is 153 to 1. Silver is a legal tender 
for all debts, public and private, and there is no difficulty in main- 
taining the coins of both metals in circulation side by side, and 
France is reported to be very prosperous. With about twice the 
ulation of Trance, with boundless resources, and an active, 
intelligent population, we can, if we will, coin both silver and gold 
at the old ratio, 16 to 1, and every dollar will be worth 100 cents, 
and furnish sufficient money for the wants of the people, revive 
all kinds of business, and bring prosperity and happiness to every 
person in this land. 


The Heart of the Nation Must Not Be Crushed Out. 


SPEEOH 
HON. W. L. STARK, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 31, 1898, 


The House having under consideration Senate concurrent resolution No, 
22, relating to the payment of the bonded obligations of the Government— 

Mr. STARK said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: On Friday, January 28, 1898, the Senate of the 
United States passed the following resolution by a vote of 47 yeas 
to 82 nays: 
ublic credit,” a 

$ 


nited States was thereby s yo 
equivalent, of all the inte: obligations of the United States, e 
in cases where the law authorizing the issue of such obligations had y 
ided that the same might be paid in lawful money or other currency 


old and silver; and 
the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by, the 
funding of the national debt,” a 
[sph T SOITAN neta! Bosca palin tr peor AEE WEES ei pr ede heme agra 
coin he then present standard value, bearing interest payable semi- 
annually in such 


coin; and 
93 3 por wee dag —5 i eee to be issued under. the 
en 5 o for the resum ©! ents,” a 
proved Jam li, „%%% ̃ the donor Da at A at so 
nited States descri in the said act of vonzo rene July 14, 1870, 
entitled An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt; and 


uded silver do 
declared by the act a; ved January 18, 1837, entitled “An act supplementary 
55 the act entitled 22 establishing a mint and regulatin; informs of the 


Resolved by the 

That all the bonds of the United States issued, or authorized to be ed, un- 
der the said acts of hereinbefore recited 9 principal and 
interest, at the option of the Government of the Uni tates, in silver dol- 
lars of the ae the United States contain: ns each of - 
ard silver; and that to restore to its co esuch silver coins as a l tender 
in payment of said ponen peisea and interest, is not in violation of the 
public faith nor in deroga of the rights of the public creditor. 


Shortly before 1 o’clock p. m. on Saturday, January 29, 1898, a 
message from the Senate was received by the House that they had 
passed said resolution and concurrence of the House was requested, 
A few minutes after 4 o’clock of said afternoon the Speaker an- 
nounced that the resolution would be referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. Very soon thereafter the House adjourned 
until Monday, Jan 81, 1898, at 12 o’clock noon. 

In the Washington Times of Sunday, January 80, 1898, appeared 
the following paragraph: 


5 Teller d 15 ae put toa vote 2 knocked evil 5 the House 
under a gag rule. e programme u o y: en 
the resolution was the Senate, 55 HART U. JOHNSON 
began a canvass of the leading Republicans of the House and found that they 
were in favor of osing of the matter at the quickest possible rate. He so 
made report to the ara, Sy The § er subsequently conferred with the 
committee and Mr. DINGLEY and decided that this was the course that should 
be pursued. When the resolution was re from the Senate, it was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and Means. Late in the afternoon that 
committee ordered an adverse report, which will be made to-morrow, accord- 
ing to the present La per piara o Committee on Rules will then bring in 
a rule giving it the right of way and limiting debate so as to practicall: ut 
off debate ther,and under the crack of the Speaker's whip the vote will 
be taken. The Republicans say they will be able to vote down the resolution 
by an almost ous party vote. 


On the first column, front page, in the morning edition of the 
ae Times of Monday, January 31, 1898, appeared the fol- 
owing: 
REED TO APPLY THE GAG—THE RULE WILL BE USED TO STRIKE A BLOW 
AT SILVER—IN ITS VERY WORST FORM—REPUBLICANS ARE COMMANDED 


TO BE IN THE HOUSE AT NOON, WHEN THE TELLER RESOLUTION .IS TO 
BE STIFLED—SEVERAL MEMBERS PREVENTED FROM LEAVING TOWN. 


Gag form it has yet existed at this session of the 
House, 


evidence y. 
Speaker REED has found it n ind with the Teller resoluti 
1 . — ae ecessary in dealing e on, 


The czar is mg the Sores to — any c y oe Pudor tie — hopeful 
ces he can expect a large majo: e silver resolu- 
Sena: hi vagans 


ea ty on sig = A 
He began to crack the party whip on Saturday, and he has not it down 


ce. 

The Republican members were commanded on Saturday to be in their 
seats prom vos Bard 12 o'clock to-day. Despite this order, Representative 
Evans, of Kentucky, who some time since accepted an invitation to speak at 
a Shriner banquet in New York, started to leave for that city yesterday with 
several other u Masons. They were just about to hoard the train 
when they were ee A conference was held and the trip was aban- 
doned. It is said that Mr. commanding 
tostay here. The Representatives meekly submitted to the order, and 
help the Speaker stifle the resolution when it comes in. 
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The e, as far as the resolution is concerned, is this: Immediately 
after the Hous meets a rule will be brought in put the resolution on its 
passage absolutely without debate. The reporting of this rule, under the 
general rule, must be given twenty minutes’ debate on each side. This can 
not be denied the Le at the end of that time the previous ques- 
tion will be ordered and the Teller resolution will be put to a vote. 

On Saturday the following notice was sent to every Republican member: 


OFFICE SERGEANT-AT-ARMS, 
House of Representatives. 


Hon. 


You are re nested to be in attendance at the session of the House on Mon- 
day, January 31, 1898, promptly at 12 o'clock, as important business requires 


the presence of a quorum. 
7 a B: F. RUSSELL, Sergeant-at-Arms. 
To all Republicans. 


The notice was similar to those used when important Government busi- 
ness requires commands to be sent to all members, no matter what their 
litical affiliation may be, to be present in the House. It was franked, and 
hose Republicans who were not in the House on Saturday received theirs 
through the mails. The date was inserted with a rubber stamp. Down in 
the left-hand corner was stamped in large letters, To all me cans.” 
The evident intention of thissummons for the attendance of all Republican 
members is to have them present when the Teller resolution is adversely re- 
ported by the Committee on Ways and Means without amendment. The 
report will not be made until noses are correctly counted, and it is found 
that there are enough Republicans present to vote down the resolution. It 
is claimed by the Democrats that with all the members present the opponents 
to the resolution can not muster a majority of more than twenty-five, and 
the indications are that Speaker REED an his to be 


Mr. DINGLEY believe t. 
true, or they would not have sent out their orders for all Republicans to be 
promptly on hand. 

Many of the Republican members who live in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and New York go to their homes on Saturday and return to their duties on 
Monday, arriving at the Capitol about 2 o'clock. It is certain that until the 
absentees do reach the House, Mr. DINGLEY will not report the Teller reso- 
toon and it is equally certain that as soon as they areall there he will report 

e measure, 

Immediately after the Teller resolution was read in the House on Satur- 
day a conference of ublicans, over which Speaker REED presided, took 
place, and after much ion, although not without opposition, it was de- 
cided to make the measure a rule. Speaker REED was earnest in his 
insistence that immediate action be taken for the purpose of counteracting 
the effect of the passage of the resolution by the Senate. He urged that the 
Republican party demanded that the House should show cup atically its 
opposition to the propositions contained in the Teller resolution, and that 
the earlier this was done the better satisfied the ty managers would be. 
In order to bring about this end, Mr. DALZELL, O! nh rang bake a member 
of the Committee on Rules, submitted to that committee the following: 

“Resolved, That immediately upon the report to the House by the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means of the Senate concurrent resolution No. 22 (Teller 
resolution) it shall be in order top to the consideration of said report.” 

It is understood that the Committee on Rules made this a basis for a spe- 
cial rule and that the committee will fix the time and limits of the debate. 
The Committee on Ways and Means have been requested by Mr. DINGLEY, 
of Maine, chairman of the committee, to meet to-day at 10.3) o'clock for the 
purpose of considering the Teller resolution. He said that the resolution 
will be considered and that the Republican majority will make an adverse 
report onit. It was not the intention of the committee to make any amend- 
ment or to change the phraseology in the resolution, and that the adverse re- 
port will be on the measure as it reached the House. 

Over in the Senate the silver men have not given up the fight, nor is their 
desire to put the gold mcnometullists on record satiated by passage of the 
Teller resolution. Another resolution declaring it to be the sense of Con- 
gress that bonds are not payable in gold and repudiating the interpretation 
placed upon the word coin“ by the Administration will be $ 

NEW YORK, January 30. 

All Republican New York Con men received a call to-day, issued by 
order of Speaker REED. to be in their seats in Washington to-morrow morn- 
ing. So the majority of the Congressmen returned to Washington this after- 
noon. The call was issued becausethe Teller bond resolution passed in the 
Senate on Friday, by a vote of 47 to &. is expected to come up in the House 
to-morrow morning. 

Representative Gorda said: The House is to smash the Teller resolution.” 


The Washington Post of Monday, January 31, 1898, spoke as 
follows concerning the discipline to be maintained in pressing 
this question to a vote: 

THE TELLER RESOLUTIONS. 

The p amme of the House to act 7 05 the Teller resolutions to-day 
will enable both parties to go onrecord. Mr. BAILEY said yesterday that he 
should oppose any “precipitate action,“ neither should he seek any great 
delay. Democrats, Populists, and free-silyer Republicans will undoubtedly 
vote solidly for the resolutions. 

Any efforts of the Democrats to delay consideration of the resolutions will, 
however, be of no avail, for the Republican leaders are determined upon a 
prompt vote. It is not a question of politics,” said Representative DINGLEY 

esterday. The resolutions are a menace to business, and it is the part of 
he House to act at once, that business men may not be kept in suspense.” 

The vote upon the resolutions will have one important feature in display- 
ing how solidly the Republicans line up together. If there are any breaks 
in the ranks, it will not be for the lack of ty discipline. It is believed that 
Republicans will vote as solidly against the resolutions as they did indirectly 
egainst the resolutions to recognize the belligerency of Cuba. 


On Monday, January 31, 1898, the House met at 120’clock noon. 
The RECORD discloses that Congressman PERKINS secured the floor 
to present a privileged report, but by request of Speaker REED 
withdrew the same to give right of way for the prearranged pro- 

mme. The discussion, until 5 o’clock, was practically in the 
ands of the Committee on Ways and Means, which consists of 
eleven Republicans, six Democrats, and on which neither Popu- 
lists nor Silver Republicans are allowed a representation. I re- 


roduce an extractfrom the RECORD of Monday, January 31, 1898, 

show the treatment accorded Populists and Silver Republicans 

when an effort was made to obtain for them an equitable share of 
the time remaining for debate. 


Mr. DINGLEY rose and was recognized. 
Mr. BALEY. Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman from Maine proceeds, I 


want to see if it is possible to have an agreement about the division of time 
There now remain something like four hours and forty minutes. I desire to 


ask the gentleman from Maine if he will o a division of that time, tw 


e agree t 

hours to be controlled by the Republican side, two hours by the Democratii 
side, and forty-five minutes by the gentlemen who belong to the Populist and 
Silver Repub! cay pad gmat 

Mr. DINGLEY. There are but two sides to the question, those for the reso- 
lution and those who are against it, and the time should be equally divided 
between those who are for and those who are against. 

Mr. BAILEY. But, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Maine knows as well 
as I do that there are four political parties in this country. 

Mr. QuiaG. Mr. Speaker, can we not have order? I can not hear the gen- 


eman, 
The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that order can be had, but does not know 


that it can be had for more than a minute. 

Mr. QuiaG. I should like to inquire if any agreement has been arrived at 

between the gentleman from Maine and the gentleman from Texas? I have 

not heard a word that is being said. 

Me 5 If there is any agreement to be made, tho House will 
8 5 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. S peye I will repeat what I have already said, that 
there are two sides, and only two sides, to the pro tion that is now before 
the House—first, those in favor of the ge of the concurrent resolution 
and secondly, those opposed—and that the time should be equally divided 
between the two sides. 

Mr. BAILEY. Well, Mr. = ere the gentleman from Maine will perceive 
that that overlooks the fact that there 1 this floor who do 
not belong to either of the two great political parties. 

; oo DINGLEY. But that is of no consequence in view of what I have just 
stated. 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. Speaker, I have some time on this side, and if there isa 
8 0 on that side who wants my time, I will sna itto him if he will 
in favor of ourproposition. [Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Topp. He would not be a Populist if he would do that. 

Mr. GREENE. He would not do that if you would give him all the time on 
that side. He is not built that way. 

oe SIMPSON of Kansas. The gentleman from Indiana can not bribe a Pop- 
ulist. 

Mr. STEELE. Not with time. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, so far as there being two sides to this question, 
I think there is only one side to it, and upon that tion we would be 


entitled to all the time; but I am ready to 8 there are more than 
two political parties in this House, a fact that everybody recognizes. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I desire to call the attention of my friend to the fact that 
ais ane — running on, and we are consuming time which might be used in 

Mr. PAYNE. I wish to that itis hardly wo 
tige apon te reir e a b Taba otc wen 

Y. . D; 
be a aT g obvious no such arrangement as that can 

By reference to the same publicationit will be seen that the four- 
teen minutes finally allowed to the Populists was by courtesy of 
Messrs. DINSMORE, of Arkansas, and BAILEY, of Texas. This time 
was by common consent yielded by the members of that party to 
Mr. BELL, of Colorado, who was our candidate for Speaker, and 
who is, therefore, under the traditions of the House, recognized as 
the leader of our party in that body. 

In either branch of the legislature of the State of Nebraska a 
member who can get the recognition of the presiding offcer is 
entitled to speak at least once upon pending business. Not so in 
the House of Representatives of the United States. The Com- 
mittee on Rules, of which a majority are Republicans and the 
Speaker is chairman, brings in a rule stating when the vote shall 
be taken. It is then arranged that the chairman of the committee 
that reports the resolution, on the Republican side, and the first- 
named Democrat on such committee, on the Democratic side, shall 
control the time for debate. It is impossible for any Congressman 
to speak on the subject under discussion without obtaining the 
consent of the member having the time in charge. Should he 
attempt to doso, he would be declared out of order by the Speaker, 
and if he persisted, that sacred emblem of authority, the mace, 
8 be paraded before him and he renders himself liable to 
expulsion. 

1e resolution under consideration was in charge of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, of which Hon. NELSON DINGLEY, jr., 
is chairman, and Hon. JOSEPH W. BAILEY, of Texas, is the first- 
named Democrat. It will be seen, therefore, that under the rules 
it was impossible for a great majority of the members of the 
House to make speeches in the time allotted. Credit is due 
Messrs. DINSMORE and BAILEY for yielding fourteen minutes of 
their time to Mr. BELL. The expression used at the beginning of 
this speech, Mr. STARK said: Mr. Speaker,” is a polite fiction, as 
is also the term Speech,“ when applied to the same. This de- 
ception is made necessary by the rules of the House, the truth 
being that this so-called speech is delivered toan audience of one 
(a shorthand reporter) in the seclusion of my office. 

The fiction extends to the time as well as the place of delivery. 
It may appear in the heading of this production that it was de- 
livered in the House of Representatives January 31, 1898, but a 
regard for common honesty and individual honor compels me to 
state that it was never delivered and that the date under which it 
appears in the RECORD antedates that on which it was written by 
about four days. Iam driven to this method in order to in any 
way represent my district of 225,000 progressive Western people, 
I do not wish to deceive my constituents. I admit that this speech 
is of the variety known among Congressmen as ‘‘canned.” I very 
much regret to make such an acknowledgment, but am trying to 
do the best I can in the situation in which I find myself placed. - 

I had resolved that I would never can“ a speech, but rather 
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than be deprived of all the rights to which the suffrages of the 

ple of the Fourth district should entitle me, I avail myself of 
the only opportunity presented. Soon after I took my seat in 
Con, s I was struck with astonishment, while in Committee of 
the Whole, to see members rise and move to strike out the last 
word, or last two words, from a pending paragraph, following 
the motion with a speech that bore no reference Whatever to the 
subject under discussion. I soon learned that this was the only 
way, under the iron rules of the House, for them to obtain a hear- 
ing on the matter they wished to present, and that they were 
driven to adopt such subterfuge, as I am, to resort to the present 
method of obtaining a hearing. 

The hes under the five-minute rule are called by the mem- 
bers ‘‘jump-ups,” and when the chairman announces that the 
time of the gentleman has expired, it has been customary for them 
to ask to extend their remarks in the RECORD. In this way, dur- 
ing the consideration by the House of the urgent deficiency bill, 
one of my esteemed colleagues was enabled to have printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 21, 1898, his very able speech 
upon the subject of finance. Of late there has developed objec- 
tions to ‘‘canning” upon “‘jump-ups,” and the privilege is not ex- 
tended when there is a single objecting member. 5 

If I had been permitted to make a real speech upon the impor- 
tant subject under discussion, I would haye taken up the report 
of Hugh McCulloch, Secretary of the Treasury, under date of 
December 8, 1866, as follows: 


No one regrets more than the Secretary the fact that so large an amount 
of our bonds is held abroad, or the unfortunate condition of our trade that 
has transferred them thither. * Not one dollar in five of the amount 
of the five-twenties now held in England and upon the Continent has been 
returned to the United States in the form of capital. But if this were 
not a true statement of the case, the fact exists, as has been already stated, 
that some three hundred and fifty millions of Government bonds—not to 
mention State and railroad bonds and other securities—are in the hands of 
the citizens of other countries. 

On February 4, 1868, the power of the Secretary of the 8 
to reduce the currency was suspended by the following act, whic 
became a law without the approval of the President: : 


d. 
with notes of the same character and amount. 


In December, 1868, the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of Bank vs. Supervisors (7 Wallace, page 26) decided that— 

United States notes are an engagement to pay dollars, and that the dollars 
intended are coin dollars of the United States. 

The Chief Justice, in delivering the opinion, makes use of the 
following language: 

The dollar note is an en; ment to pay a dollar, and the dollar intended 
is the coined dollar of the United States; a certain quantity in weight and 
8 of gold or silver, authenticated as such by the stamp of the Govern- 
ment. 

Now, keeping in mind the statement of the Secretary of the 
Treasury that aliens have from the year 1866 held so large a pro- 
portion of the bonded indebtedness of the United States, and that 
the highest 5 7 authority so clearly defines the kind of money in 
which United States notes are to be paid, observe that on March 
18, 1869, Congress pasea an actto strengthen the public credit 
(the word “coin ” having been already construed by the court of 
last resort). This act contains the following provision: 

That in order to remove any doubt as to the porno of the Government 
to discharge all just obligations to the public creditors, and to settle all con- 
flicting questions and interpretations of the laws by virtue of which such 
ER goer have been contracted, it is hereby provided and declared that the 
faith of the United States is solemnly pledged to the payment in coin or its 
equivalent of all the obligations of the United States not bearing interes 
known as United States notes, and of all the interest-bearing obligations o 
the United States, except in cases where the law authorizin; the issue of an 
such obligation has expressly provided that the same may be paid in la 
money or other currency than gold or silver. 

This act has been denounced as infamous for giving advantage 
to the creditors of the United States, but it carefully guards the 
rights of the nation against encroachment where the contract 

lainly provides for 8 in lawful money of the United 
States now ask attention to the fact that Congress, in the 
interests of this same class of foreign bondholders, denied the fur- 
ther privilege of mintage to the standard silver dollar under the 
act of February 12, 1873, and fixed a new legal-tender function 
for gold money, under section 14 of that act, the object of such 
legislation being to decrease the amount of money in circulation. 
y this time the people became aroused as to the importance of 
doing something to head off this conspiracy, and on January 25 
1878, Senator Matthews, of Ohio, acting under a resolution adopted 
by the legislature of that strongly Republican State, introduced 
in the United States Senate what was known as the Stanley 
Matthews resolution, of which the one under discussion is an ex- 
act copy, and the same passed the Senate by a vote of 42 to 20 
and the House by 189 to 79. 
Immediately gitar the passage of the Matthews resolution came 


the enactment of February 28, 1878, known as the Bland-Allison 
Act, which in effect provided for the coinage of a limited amount 
of silver dollars and the issuance of silver certificates, which was 
passed over the President's veto. 

Keeping in mind the foreign bondholder, note that Congress 
was again called upon to forbid the further retirement of United 
ee legal-tender notes by the act of May 31, 1878, which is as 
follows: : 

Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in aig abd assembled, That from and after the passage of this 
act it shall not be lawful for the Secretary of the Treasury or other officer 
under him to cancel or retire any more of the United States legal-tender 
notes. And when — of said notes may be redeemed or be received into the 
Treasur’ w from any source whatever and shall belong to the 
United States, they shall not be retired, canceled, or destroyed, but they 
shall be reissued and paid ont again and kept in circulation: Provided, That 
nothing herein shall prohibit the cancellation and destruction of mutilated 
notes and the issue of other notes of like denomination in their stead, as now 
provided by law. 

Allacts and parts of acts in conflict herewith are hereby repealed. 

These later enactments were a victory for the people of the 
United States in their contest with the foreign bondholders and 
their representatives here. The Tory element, though temporarily 
beaten, were not dismayed. The national Democratic platform 
of 1880 declared for honest money, consisting of gold and silver, 
and paper convertible into coin on demand. The national Repub- 
licaw platform declared that it had restored upon a solid basis 
payment in coin of all national obligations. The Greenback 
national platform declared for the unlimited coinage of silver as 
o gold. James A. Garfield, Republican, was elected Presi- 

en 

In 1834 a Democratic President was elected by the people upon 
the declaration: . 

Instead of the Republican 23 British policy, we demand in behalf of 
the American Democracy an erican policy. 

The Republican platform of that year declared that— 


Efforts should be made to unite all commercial nations in the establishment 
of an international standard which shall fix for all the relative value of gold 


and silver coinage. 

In the year 1888 the principal plank of the Democratic party 
was on the tariff issue. The Republican party declared that they 
were in! favor of both gold and silver as money,” and condemned 
the Democratic Administration for alleged efforts to demonetize 
silver. Benjamin Harrison was elected President. i 

On July 14, 1890, a part of the Bland-Allison Act was repealed 
by substitution of a new method of acquiring silver bullion. 
Recitation was made: 

It being the established policy of the Government to maintain the two 
metals on a parity with each other upon the present legal ratio, or such ratio 
as may be provided by law. 

On October 1, 1890, the McKinley tariff act was passed, yet 
Proident Harrison said in his message to Congress on December 

The general tarif act has only partially gone into operation, some of its 
important provisions being limited to take effect at dates yet in the future. 
The general provisions of the law have been in force less than sixty days. 
Its permanent effects upon trade and prices still largely stand in conjecture. 
It is curious to note thatthe advance in the prices of articles wholly unaf- 
fected by the tariff act was by many hastily ascribed to that act. Notice 
was not taken of the fact that the general tendency of the markets was up- 
ward from infiuences wholly apart from the recent tariff legislation. The 
enlargement of our currency by the silver bill undoubtedly gave an upward 
tendency to trade, and had a marked effect on prices, but this natural and 
3 3 of the silver legislation was by many erroneously attributed to 

In 1892 the Republican and Democratic parties declared for the 
use of both gold and silver as standard money, each loading the 
declaration down with provisions and limitations. The Populist 
party declared for the free and unlimited coinage of silver and 
gora > tna present ratio of 16 to 1. Grover Cleveland was elected 

esident. 

On November 1, 1893, Congress passed an act repealing the pur- 
chase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, 
and for other purposes. The act contained a recitation that it is 
hereby declared to be the policy of the United States to continue 
the use of both gold and silver as standard money and to coin both 
gold and silver into money of equal intrinsic and exchangeable 
value. Still keeping in mind the conspiracy of the foreign bond- 
holder and his allies, you will note t they are in in the 
saddle. They made a gain in securing the passage of the credit- 
strengthening act. They triumphed in the laws destroying green- 
backs and in the legislation adverse to the use of silver. Alto- 
gether they can report considerable progres in their now plainly 
apparent design tosecure legislation making the great mass of our 
bonds payable in gold, a commodity which is very scarce and 
difficult to obtain and over the present accumulation of which 
they have almost absolute control. 

The events and issues of the political Strunge of 1896 are too 
recent to require recapitulation. The Republicans triumphed, 
and on Thursday, January 27, 1898, their national leader who had, 
in his Toledo speech, denounced Grover Cleveland in unsparing 
terms for dishonoring one of our precious metals, one of our 


under any 
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own great products,” at a grand New York 5 arr for 


the purpose delivered a speech containing the fo 

on the day preceding the vote on the 

United States Senate: 

aucharge all its bligations im ths currency recopaized as the best trough 
al 0 ms Ə currency rec as e 

out the eivilized word at the time of panig Soi 

The effect of this utterance upon the alien influence that has 
been so much in evidence in the last thirty-five years of our his- 
tory is shown by a London dispatch printed by Congressman 
ALLEN, of Mississippi, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as an ex- 
cerpt from the Evening Star of this city: 

FAVORABLE EFFECT ON STOCKS—PRESIDENT'S SPEECH AT NEW YORK 
PLEASES LONDON FINANCIERS 
f LONDON, January 28. 

Thes h of President McKinley at the banquet of the National Associa- 
tion of ufacturers in New York last night favorably affected business on 
the stock exchange to-day. 

There was rejoicing among the London financiers over the dec- 
laration of President McKinley. Time was when Republicans 
were wont to say that a course which won commendation from 
English statesmen was one to be avoided, but their President 
gives utterance to sentiments that give joy to the bondholder, who 
thrives on American toil, and his action stands unrebuked by their 
leading journals. 

I represent an intelligent constituency in one of the most en- 
lightened States of the Union. They can see for themselves the 
tendency of this alien influence and its resident allies to under- 
mine the rights of our people. 

Mul oes of words is needless. When my name was called 
I voted for the Teller resolution. With a deep and abiding con- 
viction that this was the will of the great majority of the people 
of the Fourth district of Nebraska, I voted ‘‘ aye.” Thatone word 
3 the adoption of the Teller resolution was quite a speech 
of itself. 

Touching the legal proposition involved in this resolution, I 
would call attention to the following statement of Senator CHIL- 
TON, of Texas, of the amount of the pugno debt, the description of 
the outstanding interest-bearing debt due by the United States, 
and the bonds evidencing the same, which are the obligations and 
all the obligations to which the pending resolution refers: 

AMOUNT OF PUBLIC DEBT. 

According to the last report of the Treasurer of the United States, the 
interest-bearing debt of the United States consisted of 847,805,150. exclusive 
of the Pacific railroad bonds. These are also substantially the figures as 


given by President McKinley in his annual mossage sent to Congress at this 
session, The items of this debt are as follows: 


wing sentiment 
eller resolution in the 


Amount 
Title. When payable. outstand- 
ing. 
Funded loan of 1891 11 f Option of United States...| $25,364, 500 
Funded loan of 1907 A 550,640, 100 
Refunding certiflcates Convertible 45,130 
Loan of . eee Feb. 1, 190. ---| 100,000, 000 
Loan of 1925. Re Sema sire Feb. 1, 1025. . 162,315, 400 
Well 2 PPP 847, 385, 130 
It will be useful to examine this table in detail. 

The first item is $25,304,500. The bonds making up this amount are dated 


September 1, 1876, and I give a copy of the body of one of them: 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Are indebted to or s, in the sum of one thousad dollars. 
This bond is issued in accordance with the provisions of an act of Congress 
entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt, approved 
July 14, 1870, amended eren act approved January 20, 1871,” and is redeem- 
able at the pleasure of t 

coin of the standard value of the United 


T, 

interest aro 1 from the payment of all taxes or duties of the 
States, as well as 

or local authority. 

These bonds fell due in 1891, and were continued by mutual agreement be- 
tween the Secretary of the Treasury and the holders. The following memo- 
randum was printed across the face of these bonds: 

“At the uest of and for value received Dy the owner of this bond, the 
same is continued during the pleasure of the Government, to bear interest 
at the rate of two 2 per centum per annum from September 2, 1891, as pro- 
vided in Treasury No. 99, dated July 2, 1891.” 

It will thus be observed that there are $35, 53450 of Me eect States bonds 


“WASHINGTON, July Ist, 1877. 
“THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


“Are indebted to or 
This bond is issued in accordance 


the standard value of the United States on said July 14, 1870, 

coin, at the rate of 

four per centum per annum, payable 3 on the first day of October, 
he principal and interest areexempt 


from the payment of all taxes or duties of the United Sta 


as well as from 
taxation in any form, by or under State, municipal, or local Trans- 
ine miciaisditnunat ee 


office. 
The third item of this indebtedness is relativel pea being 
refunding certificates. I give a copy of the body of he of these —.— 
“APRIL 1. 1879. 


ted with the 


25 WASHINGTON, D. C. 
“ Treasurer of the United States. 


“This certifies that the sum of ten dollars has been de: 
Treasurer of the United States, under act of February 26, 


“Act of February 26, 1879. 


“Register of the Treasury. 
“Convertible, with accrued interest at 4per cent per annum, into 4 
bonds of the United States issued under the acts of July 14, 1870, and January 
1871, u; ee at the office of the Treasurer of the United States, 
O., in sums of $50 or multiples thereof.” 
be obse; are convertible into bonds such as those last de- 
are to be construed like the other 4 per cent bonds. 

The fourth item of this indebtedness is $100,000,000, due in 1904, and are the 
issued by President Cleveland in 1894and 1895 on the ground that it was 
maintain the $100,000,000 gold reserve. I give a copy of the body 


“FEBRUARY 1, 1894. 
“THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
“Are indebted to or assigns, in the sum of one thousand dollars 
This bond is issued under authority of an act of Congress entitled ‘An act to 
pee for the resumption of yments,’ approved Jan four- 
e, being one of the descriptions of 
bonds described in to authorize the refunding of the 


e act of January twentieth, ei; 
United States after th 


cent 


necessary to 
of one of these bonds: 


centum per annum, payable quarterly on the first day of February, May, 
August, and November in each year. ‘the rincipal and i of 
from the paroent of all taxes or duties of ted 

taxation 

Transferable on the books of this office. 

The fifth item consists of $162,315,400, bonds due . 1925. These 
bonds were issued by President Cleveland in 1895 and 1896 to replenish the 
gold reserve for the t and fourth time during his Administration. Igive 
a copy of the body of one of these bonds: 


“ WASHINGTON, D. C., February 1, 1895. 11000. 
19251 FOUR PER CENTS OF 1895. 
1000] THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA No. — 
“Are indebted to vor ass 


the gum of one thousand dollars. 
to vide for the resumption of i e eee ee a — 
pro of specie ents,’ approv' anuary four- 
25 @ cn bate ne 87 the descrip 

escribed in the act entitled “An act to authorize thi 


It will be noticed in the above contracts that gold and silver 
dollars stand upon terms of perfect equality. e right of the 
Government to change the weight and fineness of its coins is 
clearly pe By the ot ve stipulation coins of the pres- 
ent standard,” occurring in the act of July 14, 1870, upon which 
the bond is issued, it is implied that there is not only a possibility 
but a probability that such ‘‘standard value” may be in some 
way altered. The rights of both Government and creditor are 
therefore carefully guarded against injury resulting from such 
change by fixing a definite standard for the payment of each par- 
ticular obligation. 

Neither party would be wronged should the Government go to 
a silver, platinum, or paper basis; should it double or halve the 
amount of metal in its coins. It is clear that should the Govern- 
ment refuse to pay bonds of this issue in coin of the standard 
value contracted, it might be justly ares), Ya with repudiation of 
its obligations. It is equally clear that to deprive the Government 
of its option to pay in one or the other of the coins of the contract 
might result in the practical confiscation of a large amount of the 
wealth of the United States and give an unearned, unjust incre- 
ment to alien holders of the securities of the nation. 

The United States Supreme Court, in the case of Knox vs. Lee 

12 bear gi page 530), Justice Strong delivering the opinion of 

e court, says: 


rs are loaded with an 
mplated they should assume; a wy percent- 
age is added to every debt, and such must become the demand for gold to 
satisfy contracts that ruinous sacrifices, general and bankruptcy 
may be expected. These consequences are too obvious to admit of qu 


Justice Bradley, in his concurring opinion, adds: 
The heart of the nation must not be crushed out. Th be 


0 le must, 
aided to pay their debts and meet their o tions. The Gabber interest of 
the country represents its bone and sinew must be encouraged to pursue 


on. 
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tions. relief were not afforded, universal bankru; would 
ae i TTT 
Sr the paralysis of people. > 5 0 
+ = * * 


‘But the creditor interest will lose some of its Is gold the one thing 

needful? Is it worse for the creditor to lose a little by depreciation than 

everything by the tey of rey ene Nay, is it worse than to lose 
ə en 


everything by the subversion of th 

This well-known decision having been affirmed and reaffimed 
by the highest judicial tribunal of our nation, it would seem to 
indicate a spirit of anarchy or disloyalty to insinuate that it incul- 
cates lax ideas of business integrity or fails to measure up to the 
highest standard of national honor. 

t it is on what the gold-standard people term the moral 
argument that greatest objection is made to the 8 of this 
resolution. Since the days when Paul Clifford discovered that 
“ stealing” could be rendered less objectionable by alluding to it 
as “relieving the necessities of the poor,” there has been a certain 
class of rogues who have conceived the idea of borrowing a livery 
of fine words in which to clothe their designs upon the purse or 
person of their fellow-man. : - 

The ultra advocates of royalty have given to the reigning mon- 
arch theattributes of divinity and openly promulgated the doctrine 
that the king can do no wrong.” Theclergy of antebellum days 

uoted Scripture to prove that the Almighty was on the side of 


very, from the most daring and impious of the worshipers 
of Mammon comes now the expression that gold is God's money.” 
In all these cases those who seek to advance the idea of the special 


sacredness or honor of a, bad cause do so that a class may thrive on 
the earnings of their fellows, cajoling them with the idea that pres- 
ent or past tyranny, because of its existence, is well pleasing to 
God and consistent with the higher ideals of man. : 

Abraham Lincoln, in his last Presidential message, a short time 
before his martyrdom, said: 

It may seem strange that any man shonld dare ask God's assistance in 
wringing his bread from the sweat of other men’s faces, but Judge not that 
ye be not judged.” 

In accordance with his admonition, let us not too hastily pro- 
nounce condemnation upon those who term the money represent- 
ing the greatest amount of labor ‘‘ honest money,” and who speak 
of the intrinsic value” of a metal which has little utility save 
that conferred upon it by the laws of this and other nations. 

Money is a standard of payment, not of value. Emerson says: 

The one thing in the world of value is the active soul. 

Isaac Walton, that: 

Health is the second blessing that we mortals are capable of; a blessing 
that money can not buy. 

It is impossible in this changing world to have a standard of 
value. There may be a standard to measure a fixed distance, to 
subdivide a fixed weight, but to measure the ever-altering desire 
of man for all commodities by his changing need for a special 
metal is an absurdity. No less an authority than the Supreme 
Court of the Uni States, on page 553 of the case previously 
quoted, says: 

It is hardly correct to speak of astandardof value. The Constitution does 
not speak of it. It a a standard for that which has gravity or 
extension, but value is an ideal thing. 

Demolishing the false ideas of intrinsic value” and a standard 
of value,” the whole airy fabric of their so-called argument crum- 
bles into nothingness, If the uliar brand of national honor 
which would wrongfully om the necessities of American 
breadwinners to enhance the riches of foreign bondholders re- 
quires that Whatever may be the language of the contract,” we 
must pay our obligations in a better or more expensive money 
than we have promised, the same high regard for national integ- 
rity will doubtless demand that ire pay the best or highest rate of 
interest paid by any of the civilized nations of the earth, ‘‘ what- 
ever may be the language of the contract.” It would certain! 
“improve the national credit” to adopt such a policy, and woul 
gonne “make it easier to borrow money in times of national 

nger.” 

It is also worthy of remark that national honor and honest- 
money doctrines are peculiar in this: With the same spirit of fair- 
ness that actuates the majority in cay the waste time of 
debate from the portion allowed the minority, its advocates always 
require sacrifices from the borrowers to the lenders; from our 
own citizens to foreign bondholders. There is never a balance of 
favors nor the reciprocity” for which Republicans at one time 
had such admiration, but of which we hear so little of late. The 
„moral argument,“ which was recently so stated by our chief ruler 
as to cause universal rejoi among the stock gamblers of 
Europe, always results to the advantage of Shylock. 

The distinguished gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY], in 
making a special plea for the moral argument involved in this 
question, speaks of the blunted sensibilities of Shylock, whom we 
have taught our children to execrate as the embodiment of greed, 
cunning, malice, and grasping dishonesty. If itis admitted by 
the gentlemen who contend for the gold standard that the moral 


sensibilities of Shylock need a word of apol , what would they 

think, what would humanity think, of advocates who might have 

appeared for him and his interests arguing thatit was incunrbent 

upon Antonio to yield him more than the pound of flesh to which 

his bond entitled him, and contending that the judgment “this 

155 doth give thee here no jot of blood” was but a mere techni- 
ity. 

They could have urged that whatever might be the terms of the 
contract, it would be better for Antonio’s credit, in case he wanted 
to borrow money in the future, to concede whatever the alien bond- 
holder required, and that he should have been sed of too 
much honor to take refuge in Portia's very literal construction of 
the law of Venice. 

Away with the cant of selfishness, the cant of servility, and the 
cant of snivelling h risy. ‘* Woe to them who call sweet bit- 
ter, and bitter sweet.” Honest money and dear money are not 
synonymous terms. An honest dollar is a dollar that, measured 
in human toil, has the same meanin 
that it did when the debt was created. 

Neither national credit or national honor demand that the par: 
formance of our contracts be greater than the promise. The obli- 
gaton we owe to the American is as sacred as any due to citizens of 

oreignnations. Letusbejusttoourchildren Doaa generous 
toLombardstreet. Remembering the utterance of John Sherman's 
earlier manhood, ‘‘ The dollar that paid the soldier is | oe enough 
for the bondholder,” let us stand by the sentiments of the Stanley 
Matthews resolution, voted for by President McKinley in his earlier 
manhood, until every dollar of American obligation is fairly paid, 
legally and morally, according to the plainly expressed terms of 
the written contract—no less, and certainly no more. 

Along these lines, my friends, Ishould probably havespoken had 
I been permitted during the discussion of the Teller resolution. 

I can only add, in the language of John, the revelator: 


I bad many things to write, but I will not with ink and pen write unto thee. 
But I trust I shall shortly see thee face to face. 


upon the day of payment 


Payment of United States Bonds, 
SPEEOH 


HON. JOHN D. CLARDY, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 31, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the following concurrent resolution: 
“Concurrent resolution No, 22. 


hen the public credit.“ a 
ged to th Legare: 75 its 
0 ent, in coin or 
ring obligations of the United States, exce 


than 1 gold and silver; an 


n coin of t 
nual N in such coin; and 

“Whereas all bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under the 
act entitled ‘An act to provide for the resumption of specie 8 a 
pores January 14, 1875, are required to be of the description of bonds of the 

nited States described in the said act of Congress approved July 14, 1870, 
entitled ‘An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt; and 

“Whereas at the date of the e of said act of Congress last aforesaid. 
to wit, the 14th day of July, 1870, the coin of the United States of standard 
value of that date included silver dollars of the weight of pres grains each, 

eclared by act approved January 18, 1837, entitled An supplemen- 
tary to theact entitled “An act establishing a mint and regulating the coins 
of the United States,“ to be a legal tender of payment, according to their 
nominal value, for any sums whatever: Therefore, 

“ Resol by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring therein), 
That all the bonds of the United States issued, or authorized to be issu 
under the said acts of Congress hereinbefore recited are 8 princi 
and interest, at the option of the Government of the United States, in silver 
dollars of the coinage of the United States containing 412} grains each of 
standard silver; and that to restore to its rar such silver coins as a legal 
tender in payment of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of 
the public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor 


Mr, CLARDY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: ‘*How are the ‘hty fallen.” A few years ago 
the Republican party bowed with adoration and a) t sincerity 
at the shrine of ‘‘bimetallism.” In their platform of 1888 they de- 
clare that ‘‘the Republican party is in favor of the use of both 
gold and silver as money and condemn the policy of the Demo- 
cratic Administration in its efforts to demonetize silver.” And in 
the platform of 1892 it is written: The American people, from 
tradition and interest, favor bimetallism, and the Republican 
party demands the use of both gold and silver asstandard money.” 
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To further gg poses the eee position on bimetallism, it is 


shown by the Recorp of the time 
Demdcrats in passing fhe Stanley Matthews resolutions declar- 
ing that the bonds of the United States were payable in silver 
dollars. It may be noted that President McKinley, Senator AL- 
Lison, General GROSVENOR, and many other prominent Repub- 
licans voted for these resolutions. But to-day, with substantially 
the same resolutions before the House, the whole Republican party 
is mustered in opposition to them. 

How has this change come over the spirit of their dreams? The 
resolutions have been, after long and exhaustive discussion, passed 
by a gratifying majority in the Senate. But no such latitude is 
alowed in this House. With only one afternoon for discussion, 
the vote is forced by iron-clad rules adopted by the Republican 
majority. These resolutions present two distinct phaees—one 
legal, the other moral. In the discussion to-day no lawyer has 
declared that the Government has not the option to pay all her 
indebtedness in gold or silver. But the opponents of this resolu- 
tion contend that it would not be in g faith to do so. But 
why? Norealreasonisgiven. Youonly hear the old refrain of the 
campaign of 1896 that the creditand honor of the Government are 
imperiled, and that somebody is trying to destroy its credit and 

ay the bonds in depreciated currency. How pay the bonds in 

epreciated currency? How? Bycoining more dollars just exactly 
like those we now have of 412} grains of standard silver. Just 
precisely the same sort of dollars the contract with the bondhold- 
ers authorizes the Government at its own option to pay in. 

But they say that the free and unlimited coinage of silver is 
covered in these resolutions, and if that should take place, untold 
disasters will follow. I reply that no disasters, however great, 
can ever come from the unlimited coinage of silver at 16 to 1 which 
can com to the evils already felt and now being felt by the 
destruction of one-half the money of the world, discarding silver 
as a standard money, and 8 the whole burden of the world's 
money on gold alone. The appalling nature of this disaster will be 
more apparent when we remember that in the United States there 
is of gold only $9.04 per capita and in the world only $2.72 per 
capita, and this, under the single gold standard, is to constitute 
the money of the world and in which only should the bonded in- 
debtedness of this country be pag And still they declare that 
silver dollars and greenback dollars and Sherman notes are all as 
good as gold. Yes; as good as gold dollars to pay the employees 
of the Government, as good as ga dollars to pay for the mer- 
chant's wares, as good as gold dollars to pay the wages of the 
toiling masses in mines and manufactories, as good as gold to pay 
the millions of overworked and underpaid farmers over this 
broad land, good enough to pay the producers of the wealth of 
the country, but not good enough to pay the bondholders, who 
create nothing, add nothing to the real wealth of the country. 
These are the men who cry out loudest and longest, Honest 
money; keep uy the credit of the country; maintain the gold 
standard; pay the bondholders in the dearest money, the money 
of civilization.” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, these bondholders are the same persons, or 
their successors, for whose benefit the “strengthening act” was 
passed making the bonds, principal and interest, payable in 
“ coin.” Does pny 0 believe mer did not know what coin“ 
meant? They had bought the bonds at 60 to 65 cents on the dol- 
lar—coin value. And now, Shylock-like, they are not muine to 
abide the contract made at their own behest and solely for their 
benefit, but demand more than nominated in the bonds. It is 
even a brave and generous act, and certainly it is not in violation 
of the public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public 
creditor, to pay in the exact coin stipulated in the contract. 

This is made still more clear when we consider, during the last 
“so-called” Democratic Administration—when a difference of 
$16,000,000 was made if the bonds, instead of being paid in coin, 
should be made payable in gold. The Government having paid 
$16,000,000 for the privilege of paying these bonds in either silver 
or gold at its own option, where is there any violation of the 
public faith in aying these bonds in silver dollars, and where is 
there a bondholder not at heart a robber who would not willingly 
accord the Government the right to do so? Is there any real dan- 
ger that the free and unlimited coinage of silver at 16 to 1 will 

epreciate the currency? Instead, I believe frea coinage is the 
only road to the real parity of the two metals and the use of both 
. 

Why do I say this? Because there has never been but one law 
necessary to keep gold and silver at an approximate parity exer- 
cised by any country as great as this, or any combination of coun- 
tries as great, and that law is the free and equal access to the 
mints and the further quality of a full and equal legal tender for 
all debts, public and private. Previous to the act of 1873 denying 
silver free and unlimited access to the mints, with the exception 
of a short time just after the war of 1812, there never has been a 
time in two hundred years—yes, in two thousand years—that 16 
ounces of silver was not worth 1 ounce of gold, 


hat the party united with the 


For eighty-one years of the history of our own country, under 
the law of equal and unlimited coinage and at the ratio fixed by 
law, gold and silver maintained so nearly an exact parity both in 
their coin and commercial value that no demand was made by 
the people for any change, and when the change was made the 
concurrent testimony of the time is that little was known aboutit 
by members of Congress and nothing by the outside world. It 
was only when silver declined and general falling prices for all 
the products of labor made it apparent that some great calamity 
had happened did it become generally known. Ex-Secretary df 
the Treasury Carlisle, in his great speech of 1878, expressed it thus: 


3 to my view of the subject, the conspiracy which seems to have 
been formed here and in Europe to destroy by legislation and otherwise from 
three-sevenths to one-half of the metallic money of the world is the most 
gigantic crime of this or any other age. 

‘The consummation of such a scheme would ultimately entail more misery 
npon the human race than all the wars, pestilences, and famines that ever 
occurred in the history of the world. 

The absolute and instantaneous destruction of half the entire movable 
property of the world, including houses, ships, railroads, and all other ap- 
8 for carrying on commerce, while it would be felt more sensibly at 

he moment, would not produce anything like the 8 distress and 
disorganization of society that must inevitably result from the permanent 
annihilation of one-half of the metallic money in the world. With an ample 
curreney, an industrious and frugal people will speedily rebuild their works 
of internal improvement and repair losses of property; but no amount of 
industry or economy on the tof the people ean create money. When the 
Government creates it or authorizes it the citizen may acquire it, but hecan 
do nothing more. 


But this prophecy was uttered when he ‘‘ sympathized with the 
struggling masses who produce the wealth and pay the taxes of 
the country, rather than with the idle holders of idle capital.” 
The prophecy hasindeed been more than realized; but the ele Ps 
fallen from his high estate, now holds his sympathy with holders 
of capital, the trusts and monopolies, and stands by the single 
gold standard. Again, with emphasis, I say: “How has the 
mighty fallen!” To show the rift inthe Republican not to 
mention those like Senator TELLER, Mr. Towne, and a host of others 
who have repudiated the party—I call your attention to the fol- 
lowing statements froma distinguished Republican, whose reeent 
death has brought sorrow to many hearts, and whose memorial 
services have recently been held in this city. A party man, but 
one who had the courage of his convictions; I mean Gen. Benja- 
min Butterworth. In a letter to Senator TELLER he makes the fol- 
lowing statement: 


And the conviction is growing that the demonetization of one-half the 
money of the world, no matter what theoretical financiers may say, is—and 
was, by those who were chief contrivers of the manner of its accomplish- 
ment, intended to be—a scheme to increase by legislative enactment the 
wealth of those who are already wealthy and the power of those already too 
powerful. 

That it has done so is certain; that it has taken from the farmer and con- 
fiscated half the product of his fields is sure. And now, as a measure of re- 
lief he is urged to tax himself still further as a means to increase his assets. 

If it be said that our securities will come pouring home for payment or to 
be thrown on the market, and thus inte y the ic, in case we insist ona 
return to bimetallism, the answer is, so far as the nic is concerned, that 
our people are already at the bottom and have been for more than four years; 
there is no lower depth to reach—they are standing on bed rock. 

The farmer can not sell his crops for enough to pay for the implements 
with which he tills the soil. 

The herdsman can not get enough for his beef to pay for the feed the animal 
eats. The combines fix the price of the steer at the farmer's pasture and reg- 
ulate the price of meat at the butcher's stall. Thus the candle of the pro- 
ducer and consumer is burned at both ends. 

The taxgatherer takes what the usurer leaves. 

In fact, conditions could hardly be worse. 

Let the securities come, and pay them with the money and currency of the 
country, even as we accepted t money and currency from the lenders. 
We have not in the whole United States enough gold to pay 15 per cent of 
the face value of the securities held in Europe. If the holders desire to kill 
the goose that lays the golden eae, let them first learn that that goose has 
been pressed and squeezed to the t, and will lay no more eggs that lack a 
substantial alloy of silver. 

It will be well for some people to learn that the 8 of a country, 
who make its wealth, may ultimately get very tired of being mere pawns 
upon political and financial chessboards. 


The versatile and accomplished Senator from New Hampshire, 
Mr. CHANDLER, makes the following statement: 


It was only after the resnmption of io payments, and when the pro- 
gressive demonetization of silver, begun by England and continued by Ger- 
many, had started the depression of prices and oppression of debtors, that 
the action of the United States in 1873 came to be fully comprehended as a 
part unwittingly taken by us in the world's march toward a single gold 
standard. That movement, covering a period of twenty years, has been 
comparatively slow. 

Not until 1593 were England's India mints closed to silver coinage, and not 
until September 12, 1893, at Bar Harbor, did Secretary Carlisle proclaim the 
ie of the United States to redeem every silver dollar on demand with 
a gold dollar, What the complete effect will be of thus wholly blotting out 

the silver coin of the world as money of final redemption, and measuring 
the world’s values only by the $4,000,000,000 of the world's gold coin now in 
existence, remains to be seen. I think it will be ruinous to debtors and own- 
ers of real estate and personal chattels. Money lenders may reap a harvest. 

It does not seem to me to be worth while to denounce 9 for the 
thoughtless legislation of 1873. The wise courso will be, after Mr. McKinley's 
election, to set to work carnestly, without crimination or recrimination, to 
secure the remonetization of silver and the restoration of bime m. 


Yours, truly, 
WM. E. CHANDLER. 
Secretary of State John Sherman, though now standing in the 
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front ranks of the gold-standard advocates, in his speech in the 
Senate of April 10, 1876, gaveutteranceto the following sentiments: 


To adopt the gold standard alone and demonetize silver would be to de- 
prive the poor people of the world of the money which alone measures the 


value of their productions and their labor. + Gold alone is not suitable 
for a currency because it will not measure the daily wants of the great mass 
of mankind (page 2341). 

The utter ruin that would come to mankind, especially to the poorer 

nations, by the entire demonetization of silyer can not be estimated by us. 

ake one of the solid money of the warld out of existence, take the sole 
standard of more than two-thirds of the human rage, reduce it to a base 
metal, and the effect upon the commerce of the world would be incalculable. 
It can not be done; it will not be done. There is no danger of it. These two 
metals. gold and silver, have traveled side by side from the beginning of 
time; the records of human history do not go back beyond it. 

They have varied, sometimes one and sometimes the other be gears but they 
have gone on, gold the money of the rich, silver the money of the poor, the 
one to measure acquired wealth, the other to measure the daily necessities 
of life; and, sir, no act of Parliament, although it may disturb for a moment 
the relation of these two metals to each other, nothing but an act of God can 
destroy the use of both these metals among the nations of mankind. 

To cap the climax of this argument, to show the former position 
of the ublican party on bimetallism, and how now the great 
party leaders have deserted the shrine at which they formerly 
worshiped, I quote a few sentences uttered in an interview in 
Boston, August 25, 1896, by the junior Senator from Ohio, the 
chairman of the Republican national committee, the leader and 
manager of the present Administration, Hon. MARK A. HANNA, 
He says: 

In our campaign in the West we shall show that the Republican party has 
never been hostile to silver. You newspaper people in the East have done 
us some injury. To read the Eastern press one would suppose that the issue 
of this campaign is wholly one of gold or silver. j 

Now, the fact is that t reat majority of Republicans are bimetallists. 
Our platform declares for bimetallism by international agreement. Take 
the farmers of the West. You can not find a more intelligent class of people 
on the face of the earth, and they are almost to a man bimetallists. 


But, Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding all these utterances of the 
past, and some of them not so long past, where do the leaders and 
a large majority of the rank and file of the Republican party 
stand to-day? lid for the single gold standard and against bi- 
metallism. 

This is a great good these resolutions have brought to us (the 
Democrats). Republicans have laid aside their evasive and bree 
critical platitudes about silver and are at last forced to take a 
stand squarely for the “single gold standard.” The Democrats 
gladly accept this gauge of battle—the single gold standard against 
bimetallism; the plutocrats, monopolists, and bankers against the 

at conservative classes known as the common pepo: the pro- 
8 raisers against the taxpayers; the bondholders against 
the plowholders; and the concentrated money power against the 
5 and aroused enthusiasm of the people's power. For 
1898 and 1900 we will make it a campaign o ucation, and con- 
fidently 5 that the result will show that the great masses of 
the people of this country have lost neither their ability to ascer- 
tain their true and inalienable rights as American citizens nor 
their ability to maintain them. ; 

In conclusion, Mr. S er, I desire to show the inconsistency 
and cowardice, if not the real hypocrisy, of the Republican party 
on another matter of vital importance to the honor and manhood 
of the people of this country, and, in fact, a matter of freedom or 
slavery, of life or death, toa brave and gallant people battlin 
for the same liberty, the right of self-government, that the bl 
of our forefathers bequeathed to us. In the Fifty-fourth Con- 
gress, when a quasior so-called Democrat, in fact, a cross between 
a plutocrat and a Republican, reigned at the White House, the 
great Republican majority then in this Chamber—authorized, of 
course, by the present Speaker—passed almost ey a 
resolution declaring that a state of war existed in the Island of 
Cuba and that belligerent rights should be granted and a strict 
neutrality maintained. Recently similar resolutions passed by 
the Senate have been by the present Republican majority, di- 
rected by the authority of the same Speaker, almost with like 
unanimity refused consideration, now 5 after two more 
years of bloody contest, resulting in the death by the cruel casu- 
alties of war and starvation of nearly half the population of the 
island, that no war existed in Cuba; only an insurrection, with 
no claims for recognition, sympathy, or effective assistance from 
this country. 

Whence comes this most remarkable change, this real reversion 
of a solemn and seemingly candid declaration? Were they honest 
then and dishonest now? Informed then and ignorant now? Sin- 
cere then and hypocritical now? I do not believe the true reason 
lurks in any of these statements. I am persuaded that many 
warm hearts still beat in sympathy with these struggling martyrs 
in the cause of liberty, but they are held in leash by the money 
power behind the throne, the fear that the ‘‘ business interests 
will be disturbed;” and still time flies, blood flows, and starvation 
works its bitter end. How long will you wait on duty alread 
long delayed? I beg of you, break the leash, assert your aS 
and let every patriot, every true lover of liberty, unite to stop this 
cruel and bloody war and give to this brave, garant and bleed- 
ing ple not only belligerent rights but freedom from the 
— of unrelenting, cruel, and despotic Spain. 
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HON. CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 21, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the following concurrent resolution: 
“Concurrent resolution No. 22. 
“Whereas by the act entitled An act to strengthen the public eredit,’ 
approved March 18, 1860, it was provided and declared that the faith of the 
nited States was thereby solemnly pledged to the pe ent, in coin or its 
equivalent, of all the interest-bearing obligations of the ted States, except 
in cases where the law authorizing the issue of such obligations had exp y 
porse that the same might be paid in lawful money or other currency 
han gold and silyer; and 
“Whereas all the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by 
the act entitled An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,“ 


prove J 55 14, 1870, by the terms of said act were declared to be redeem - 


m ein coinof the then present standard value, bearing interest payable semi- 
annually in such coin; and 

“ Whereas all bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under the 
act entitled ‘An act to provide for the 3 of specie payments,’ ap- 
United States Heseribed in the said act of Congress approved July li, 10. 
entitled An act to authorize the refunding of the ational debt; ant k A 

“ Whereas at the date of the of said act of Congress last aforesaid, 
to wit, the lith og — July, 180, the coin of the United States of standard 
value of that date included silver dollars of the weight of 412} grains each, 
dec by the act approved January 18, 1837, entitled ‘An act supplementary 
to the act entitled An act establishing a mint and regulating the coins of the 
United States,“ to be a legal tender of payment, according to their nominal 
value, for any sums whatever: Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurri Fee 
That all the bonds of the United States issued, or authorized to be issu 
under the said acts of Congress hereinbefore recited are payable, principal 
and interest, at the option of the Government of the United States, in silver 
dollars of the coinage of the United States containing 412} grains each of 
standard silver, and that to restore to its coinage such silver coins as a legal 
tender in payment of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of 
the public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor — 

Mr. SWANSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the limited time given me I shall not discuss 
the silver question. I desire to address my remarks absolutely 
and entirely to the present resolution. 

This resolution contains two propositions: One that the coin 
bonds of the United States, all of its bonded indebtedness, are 
payable in both gold and silver. The second proposition is that 
if the mints of the United States coin silver to Pay the interest on 
the bonded indebtedness of the United States that that is no vio- 
lation of the faith, credit, and honor of this Government. Those 
are the two propositions that this House is called upon to vote 
upon in the pending resolution. 

I shall simply address my remarks to 3 these as prop- 
ositions of law and of honest, fair, and righteous dealing. 

And I want to say in this connection that the very speech made 
by the gentleman who preceded me pe: PAYNE] is clear proof, 
when divested of its isan taint, of the fact that it is not a vio- 
lation of faith, honesty, and justice to pay the bonded indebted- 
ness in silver. He has graphically described the groat profits 
made by the bondholders, and certainly if they have largely prof- 
ited we are under no obligations to pay them more fied their 
contract calls for. 

Mr. Speaker, I have here the report of Secretary Sherman in 
1878. At that time $4,448,000,000 of the bonded indebtedness of 
the United States had been paid for in currency. Out of that 
indebtedness only about $937,000,000 was created by sale of bonds 
for coin. Immediately after the war, after all the bonds had been 
sold, after they had been put on the markets and made payable in 
currency, Congress 5 the credit-strengthening act, by which 
they made those bonds payable in coin. Now they are endeavor- 
ing to make nothing applicable to payments in coin except gold. 

The position I take is that for many of these bonds the holders 
paid about 60 cents on the dollar for them in the shape of cur- 
rency, and not gold. So we can not say it is bad faith to pay 
them in better money than they paid for them at the time they 
bought the bonds. Let us examine the other bonds than those 
sold during the civil war. A proposition was made in this House 
at the time to make payable in gold the bonds that were recently 
sold. I remember that the eloquent and talented gentleman from 
Ilinois [Mr. Hopxiys] led a large portion of the Republican 
party, which, uniting with the portion of the Democratic party 
that repudiated Grover Cleveland, prevented the insertion in the 
bonds sold by Grover Cleveland the proposition to make them pay- 
able in gold. President Cleveland stated that at that time about 
$16,000,000 more would be paid for the $62,000,000 worth of bonds 
if they should be made parans in gold. 

Out of the $262,000,000 of bonds issued by Grover Cleveland the 
people of this country paid about $75,000,000 to have the privilege 
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of paying those bonds in silver. Thus the bondholders madea 
discount of over 20 per cent, because the contract gave the Gov- 
ernment the privilege of paying in silver, And yet we are told 
that the Republican party to-day will vote, asit has voted in the 
Senate, that those bonds are not payable in silver. The Repub- 
lican proposes to let bon ersand speculators buy bonds 
with the expectation of being paid in silver, and then, after selling 
them at a greatly reduced price, pay them in gold, the dearest 
money. This is a fight between the bondholder and the taxpayer 
of this country. It is im ible to disguise the issue. If you are 
going to make these bonds payable in gold, why not make them 
payable in gold at the time you sell the bonds and get more for 
them? 
This might pro 
the credit of the United States, buta 


try, in 3 ox in Germany, at once the bondholders come and 
contro 
Fao dearest money that can be obtained. 


wn vast lders of 
fagana obtained from Parliament a proposition that England 
should pay in gold alone, which put English consols up to double 
their previous value, 

When the same conditions existed in Germany, after the 
Franco-German war, when a vast indebtedness had been created 
and the interest of the bondholder class was great and potential 
in Germany in 1872, the same interest, thesame bondholding class 
struck down silver and made gold the dear m the only stand- 
ard of payment in that country. We find that when thesame con- 
ditions come to existin the United States, after the great civil war, 


A 
when a public indebtedness of over $3,000,000,000 had been cre- 


ated, then the same bondholders, the same power, came to the 
Congress of the United States and induced itto change its solemn 
obligations and promises made in the contract = ent in 
currency into coin i epee and then demoneti ilyer and 
left no coin but gold. ə same conditions produce the same re- 
sults, and we find gold made the standard of ent in the 
United States, just as it was in land and in y, all in 
furtherance of the avarice and se greed of the bondholder 
class. 

I want to state further, that if we are going to make the bonds 
of the United States payable in gold, the right way, the honest 
way to do it, the way to treat the taxpayers of the United States 
honestly, is to write it in the face of the contract and get the 
benefit of it at the time we sell the bonds. 

Now, these bonds were sold during the war. Suppose that 
during the war we had put into the face of those bonds the state- 
ment that they were payable in gold, and notin currency. They 
would have brought a great deal more money on the market than 
was d for them at the time, payable simply in currency. If 
that been so written in the face of the bonds, then honesty 
ae justice and fairness would have required us to pay them in 

old. 

z But the bondholders mop bought a bond payable in lawful 
money. Then they indu ess in 1869 to make them pay- 
able in coin of present stan value.” Now, this is a specific 
term known and recognized the world over, the standard 
value at that time. They were not payable in bullion. The 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] endeavored to impress upon 
the House that 8 as passed was an effort to pay these 
bonds in silver bullion. That is not the proposition. That is not 
what we promise to do. We promise to pay in money of present 
standard value;” that is, in coined silver dollars, and not in sil- 
ver bullion. There is not a coined silver dollar in the United 
States to-day that is not at parity with gold. 

Now, let us go further. say the public Sora of the United 
States should pass this resolution. hy? e minute you let 
the bondholders of these $800,000,000 know that silver dollars 
shall be used for their payment, then os put that great and po- 
tential interest behind every silver dollar in the United States to 
keep it 7 with gold. You pledge that great interest of 
$800,000,000 worth of bondholders to keep up the parity between 
the silver in which they are to be paid and the oe which they 
now want. You defeat this resolution and let it be known to the 
bondholders that they have a right to demand gold alone, and 
they have no interestin ray the parity between gold and sil- 
ver. I, for one, stand here and say I want to serve notice on the 
bondholders of the United States that we propose to exercise that 
right and that privilege of paying them in standard silver dollars. 
If you do not unite with us in keeping these standard silver dol- 
lars at a parity with gold, you will lose the difference between the 
parity and the gold value. 

Mr. L Will the gentleman answer a question right 


here? 
À Mr. SWANSON. Ihave only ten minutes. 
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Mr. LINNEY. It is a very short question. 
Mr. SWANSON, Iwill answer the gentleman. 
af HE ary fe gs te a 
i ve, in your ju in de iati 
silver standard dollar? s 8 : 
Mr. SWANSON. It will have this effect: It will be a notice, 
and it will be claimed by the bondholders, that the Congress of 
the United States, Ug pane a 5 great mass of the American 
ves 


people, have y the bonds and the interest 
in gold, and that t class will not be interested further in keep- 
ing up the parity silver and gold. But pass the resolu- 


tion and give notice that the bonds will be paid in silver, if desired, 
and we will the bondholders to keep the silver at a parity 
with gold. App use.] 
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HON. O. A. BARLOW, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 81, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the following concurrent resolution: 
“Concurrent resolution No. 22. i 

blic credit,’ 

o faith of the 

coin or its 


“ Whereas 
roved 


issued 
uthorize the — Se the national faut 

„ by the terms of said act were declared to be redeem- 
a in coin of the then present standard value, bearing interest payable 
ually in such coin; and 

det Whereas all bonds of the United £ B Or ie 
en x rovide for the resumption specie nts,’ a 
T 180 aro requived to be of the domain tian or banda ny the 

act of uly 14, 1870, 


knen States described 
nited States in the approved d: 


entitled ‘An act to authorize the refunding of the national — and 


ent- 
ary to the act _entitl coins 
of the United States, 


* Resolved by the Senate (the House o, 
before recited, are ble, 
United Ste ae ver 


rein 
and interest, at the option of the Government of the ates, in sil 
dollars of the of the United States con 


Mr. BARLOW said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is a most significant fact in itself that states- 
men of recognized ability, of tried integrity, and many years of 
experience have found it necessary to bring the subject-matter of 
this bill to the attention of Congress. Not only is this true, but 
the conditions which have given rise to this necessity and action 
are most d us and alarming. 

This bill is but the reiteration of what is already law, duly en- 
acted n the legislative branch of the Government, and which it 
is the duty of the executive branch to carry out tothe letter, 
without evasion, distortion, or strained construction, 

The very fact that it has been found n to frame this 
bill and bring this matter to the attention of Congress is a decla- 
ration that the executive branch of the Government has set at 
defiance the plain and distinct decree of the body which is alone 
vested by the Constitution with authority to enact laws, has 
usurped unwarranted and dangerous powes, and is acting in de- 
fiance of the Constitution, in contempt of the lawmaking author- 
ity, and in utter disregard of justice, of the limit of its authority, 
and of the best interests of the Government and the people. 

I charge that the action of the executive department in this 
matter is 5 its nature, arbitrary and unjust in its 
enactment, and anarchistic in its tendencies; that, taken in con- 
nection with the development of our financial policy, it is 
tainted with the stain of conspiracy; that it bears the etter 
of a step toward the consummation of a concerted and elaborated 
plan to pomar the people and fill the coffers of a set of designing 
specula who fatten upon the plunder they secure from the 
productive 2 a the nation Rf 33 eee and 
anarchistic designs, by perversion of law, and corrupt commercial 
and financial methods. z 

I charge that this declaration to pay in gold is brought about by 
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the machinations of alien influences ht to bear upon a class 
whose sentiments, and whose greed and selfishness, cially, 
permit them to be used for any nefarious purpose which will fur- 
ther their selfish aspirations and unholy avarice; whoareequally, 
with their alien associates, conscienceless, equally insensible of 
justice, patriotism, or the rights ef their fellow-citizens and the 
common welfare. Pes 

I charge that this course is dangerous to our free institutions, 
in defiance of the Constitution, and in the direction of centraliza- 
tion and autocracy; that it is a blow at liberty and equality and 
a step in the direction of aristocracy and class favoritism; that, 
pursued to its legitimate development, it will result in the over- 
throw of our free institutions, the enslayement of our people, and 
the enthronement of an oligarchy, corrupt, mercenary, 1 

annical, conscienceless, to prey upon the substance and liber- 
es of the people, and that the culmination will be anarchy and 
revolution. j é 

These are serious charges, but these are also serious times. 

The liberties of the people were never in greater danger, and 
bold words and acts are demanded, if we would protect our coun- 
try before it becomes too late, and we are bound and helpless at 
the feet of the schemers and plunderers. 

This is no time to mince words or stand on silly forms and a deli- 
cate regard for the feelings of men who would not hesitate to crush 
us for their own selfish advancement. The crisis is rapidly ap- 
proaching—is upon us now—and it behooves all true men, ali true 
patriots, to stand openly, bravely, and defiantly, and attack 
vigorously and valiantly every enemy, and charge and disclose 
every design which may come to his Spd nage This is no time 
to evade responsibilities. The enemy is in the field, and it be- 
hooves the sentries upon the watchtowers to sound the alarm and 
call the hosts of liberty to rally in defense of their birthright and 
the institutions of their fathers. 

The time has come when we must look conditions squarely in 
the face and lay responsibilities upon the shoulders of those who 
should bear them. 

No office should be held so exalted that its incumbent might be 
beyond the reach of censure from the power which pl him 
there or too elevated to be commanded by the legislative body 
placed in authority by the people and empowered by the Consti- 
tution. 


I claim that the declared intent of the Administration to pay in 
gold isin defiance of the Constitution, because the Constitution 
specifies gold and silver as the particular metals of which money 
must be coined. No power was conferred upon Congress to de- 
clare either metal should not be money or that special power or 
value should be given to either. Both are equally subject to coin- 
age and use. Congress has no power under the Constitution to 
declare that either metal shail not be money or that either shall 
have special recognition above the other. Daniel Webster said: 


The command to was to coin money, not to d it; to create 
legal-tender money for the use of the people; and the grant of authority to 
create money can not be construed to mean authority to destroy it. 


This act of the executive department does destroy one-half the 
ple’s money, for it limits the primary money to gold alone. 
ow, if under the Constitution Congress has not the authority to 
demonetize silver; if the Constitution provides that the money of 
the nation shall be of gold and silver, is not the decree of the ex- 
ecutive department, that obligations shall be payable in gold 
alone, a usurpation of power, in defiance of the Constitution, 
and is such usurpation notanarchical—notin the direction of over- 
throwing and setting at naught the fundamental law upon which 
our institutions are founded? 

If the executive branch of the Government can in this instance 
override the legislative branch and the Constitution itself, where 
is the limit of its prerogative to stop? What of our institutions 
are safe from its invasion? What is our safeguard against autoc- 
racy or anarchy? : 
7 have cha S 3 that re heath action is in 8 

justice, in disregard of equity, an act of oppression against the 
people and e to Peas that it means the plundering of 
the producing energies of the nation and handing over the prod- 
ucts of the people’s industry to the mercies and absolute power 
of an unscrupulous oligarchy, to fill their coffers and further 
5 their power to rob and oppress. 

To fully illustrate the truth of this charge it is necessary to go 
into an analysis of money and its power and influence in our eco- 
nomic and socialconditions. In this I will endeavor to be as brief 
as a proper understanding of the subject will allow. 

Money is the most powerful engine of modern civilization; its 
infiuence extends ee the entire structure, into its most 
minute ramifications and its most vital and prominent features. 
Its power is felt in every strata of our economic and social com- 
position. 

This power has replaced that of violence in the earlier ages of 
the race, that of the armed conqueror, of the autocratic tyrant, 

_ of the imperial dictator, and the divinely annointed few, who have 


each in turn been overthrown and subdued by the invincible 
spirit of liberty, until to-day this divine spirit is face to face in a 
mighty struggle against the powers of darkness and oppression 
which are wielding this mighty weapon, inspired by the it of 
greed and avarice and selfishness, to overthrow the sac insti- 
tutions of our fathers. How gs gp it is, then, that we should 
fully understand the nature and characteristics of this mighty 
weapon in order that we may be able to defend against it in 
every manner of attack which may be attempted against us. 

To be able to understand clearly let us begin at the very bottom 
and follow step by step in our investigation until we clearly com- 
prehend the entire situation, the advantages and intent of our 
opponents, and the proper method of defense for ourselves. 

For the purposes of my argument a little apparent digression 
is necessary, and I hope it will be pardoned, as the sequel will 
prove the necessity for it. 

Man isan animal. In order that he may exist certain material 
necessities must be gs Geek and these necessities are procured 
only by the application of labor to the sources rons Ly. nature, 
This material which supplies this necessity we term wealth. 

In the lower stages of civilization, each individual, independent 
of the others, supplies his own necessities. In the higher stages of 
civilization and more advanced societies, men exchange with each 
other the products of their labor, and so become dependent upon 
each other for the supply of their necessities. The exchange of 
these commodities is commerce. In the most advanced societies 
of the world men of distinct communities do not exchange merel; 
with others of their own communities—they exchange with e: 
other ail over the earth. 

This great system of exchange is not merely the result of a 
whim, nor is it the result of legislation. It is the result of neces- 
sity, and the means of maintaining the human race in the highest 
and most beneficial condition the mind of man can conceive. It 
is necessary on account of differences of climate, differences of 
soil, differences of talent among men, and differences of direction 
of producing energies and characteristics of peoples. 

All this vast system of exchange is based upon man’s necessities, 
primarily, and nally upon his comfort, happiness, and progress. 

There are two principal factors in the development and carry- 
ing on of this vast system of exchan: common carriers (i. e., 
railroads, ships, etc.) and money. ithout the common car- 
riers an extensive and complex commerce would be impossible, 
and it would be almost equally impossible were there no such 
thing as money. The materials carried by these means of trans- 
portation are termed “‘ commodities,” and they are n in 
themselves for consumption and use, as wheat, pork, clothes, etc. 

Money is not a commodity, as itis not capable of being eaten, or 
worn, or used as shelter; it is useful simply because it can be ex- 
changed for commodities necessary to man’s existence or comfort. 
Neither is money, in itself, wealth. It is commonly spoken of as 
wealth, because it is capable of being exchanged for wealth. 
Wealth is the product of labor useful for man’s consumption, 
support, and comfort. The material of which money is composed 
isnot money. Gold bullion is not money, but a commodity, and 
requires the stamp of Government authority to convert it into 
money. It is the recognition of law that creates money. 

Let us now bear these distinctions in mind. Wealth and money 
are two distinct and separate entities. If these two distinct classes 
of property are placed in opposite sides of a scale, we find certain 
relations to exist between them and that these relations are exactly 
opposite to each other; that is to say, if one side of the scale goes 
up, the other must of necessity go down. These two classes of 
property are always in the scale, and to maintain the equilibrium, 
if anything is added to one, an equal quantity must be added to 
the other; if anything is taken from one, an equal quantity must 
be taken from the other. Equity decrees this and the laws of 
nature prove it. F 

As we have defined two classes of property, there must neces- 
sarily be two classes of property owners. One class the owners 
of wealth, the other owners of money. These two classes are not 
always distinct and separate, there beng in some instances men 
who own both classes of property; but the distinction is pretty 
clearly marked and the producers of wealth and holders of money 
being for ali practical pi distinct and separate. 

On the one side stand the industrial masses, the producing 
energy of the nation, On the other are the controllers of money, 
the bankers, brokers, speculators, dealers in stock and bonds and 
2 On the one stands the creditor class and on the other 
the debtor. Any change in the ratio of money to wealth, any 
change in the scale of prices, will be to the loss of one and the 
advantage of the other. 

cg Log demands that the scales be kept equally poised, that no 
law be enacted, no governmental action be taken which will dis- 
turb this equilibrium in favor of or detrimental to either one or 
the other. Take from the creditor side part of the money vouei 
and 5 5 side sinks; property in the prod- 
ucts of labor f. ake from the producer’s side and immedi- 
ately money falls, injustice has been done; the equilibrium has 
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been disturbed. This question is not bounded by the narrow limits 
of sections or of nations. It is not sectional; it is world-wide. 

The distinction is purely a class distinction. The ag ion is 
always es the speculative, money-manipulating class of schemers 
against the patient, industrious, honest, patriotic producers of 
material wealth. Through the agency of a diminished volume of 
money, all wealth is 1 as compared with monex, and the 
constantly increasi emand of the money lenders will ultimately 
transfer all the products of industry into the possession of the 
controllers of money. 

But let us go further with this investigation. What is money? 
What are its distinguishing characteristics? There are four 

ial functions which money has to perform which it is neces- 
sary should be fully understood. 

The first of these functions is to serve as a standard of compari- 
son for the purpose of determining the values of commodities. 

Value, let it be understood, is the ratio existing between two 
eommodities when compared with each other, or between com- 
modities and some accepted standard of comparison. 

This standard is money, and its unit, in our country, is the dol- 
lar, The real unit of comparison is in the mind. The material of 
which this representative of the unit is made need not now be 
considered, but this material is fixed by law, and in our countr 
by the Constitution, which declares the silver dollar to be suc 
unit, and that gold and silver should be the only metals that could 
be coined into dollars. Now, by this process ef comparison, we 
find that the value of a commodity, as compared with dollars, is 
in a ratio . to the ratio existing between the volume of 
the commodity and the volume of money. 

To illustrate: M there are a million bushels of wheat and a mil - 
lion of dollars to be compared, the value of wheat in dollars is as 
1:1, or 1 bushel of wheat to a dollar; but if the volume of dollars 
is reduced to half a million, the ratio will be as 2 to 1, or the price 
of wheat would be reduced to 50 cents. Thus it is evident that 
the volume of money has an importini part to play in the p 
formance of this first function. By reducing the volume one-half 
money is appreciated in value 100 per cent, and one-half the prod- 
ucts of industry turned over to the controllers of money. 

The second function of money is to act as a sort of evidence that 
aman has put so much wealth into exchange and is entitled to 
draw so much out. A dollar is really the promise of society to 
pay the holder anything he may desire to have of the products of 
industry useful to man which he may find ready for exchange, 
the value of which does not exceed a dollar. It is not a promise 
to pay gold bullion; it is a promise to pay any ung. the holder 
may desire. If the 1 were only to pay gold bullion, and 
gold were only useful as a commodity, the dollar would be prac- 
tically worthless. 

A dollar in the 5 of any person (always providing he 
came by it honestly) shows three things: First, that by some kind 
of labor he produced that amount of wealth; second, that he did 
not consume or waste what he produced, but put it into exchange 
to secure some other form of wealth more useful to him; third, 
that he is entitled to take out of exchange at his pleasure an equal 
amount of wealth in any form he may select. 

The object of commerce, of the established system of exchange, 
is to enable each individual to apply his industry and talents in 
the way most beneficial to himself, and then exchange his products 
for others of such kind as he may require. Money is merely the 
intermediary in these exchanges. All producers are wage work- 
ers, and the wages depend upon the amount of wealth produced. 
The amount of wages in money depends upon the price of the com- 
modities produced, which, we have seen, is determined by the 
ratio of the produced wealth to the volume of money. 

If the money volume be small, prices will be low and wages con- 
sequently low. If the prices be high, wages will be high. To 
raise the prices of the products of labor is to raise the prices of 
labor; nothing could be clearer. But the gold sophists assert that 
with low prices for products the laborer can buy as much as he 
could with his higher 8 8 paying the higher prices. Admit, 
for the sake of argument, that this is true. Is it not also true that 
the holder of money and the ones with fixed incomes can buy more 
of labor's products for the same money twice or thrice as much, 
if the ratio is such, and will not twice or thrice as much of the 
products of labor be transferred from the producer to the controller 
of money, and, while the producer is no better off, is not the spec- 
ulator twice or three times as well off? Must not the low price be 
received by the producer and a greater portion of his pe ucts go 
for a dollar? hat shadowof equity is there in this showing? 
the gain not on one side entirely? 

All commercial exchanges begin and end with commodities, 
products of industry, because, as all commodities are sold for 
money, the money is again exchanged for commodities, and money 
is 3 a means of transfer, and as it is manipulated it succeeds 
in transferring from the hands of honest producers the fruits of 
their toil into the hands of a few idle, useless schemers, who 
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assume the greatest dignity and importance, while in truth they 
are but disgusting parasites upon the body politic. 

When we speak of exchange, the word includes the entire earth; 
a dollar is a draft against the producing energy of the world. A 
dollar in a foreign country shows that some foreigner brought a 
dollar’s worth of wealth into the country, but took none out. It 
is an evidence of gain to this country to that extent. 

There is in the commercial world what we term debts. Where 
a debt exists it is true that something has been borrowed and has 
not yet been returned. 

What is the law of justice as spoed to debts? It is that you 
return an equivalent of what you borrowed, possibly with the ad- 
dition of something as a compensation for use. If you borrow a 
bushel of wheat, you must return a bushel of wheat. Whatever 
you borrow, the law of justice demands, simply, that you return 
what you borrow as principal. If you take back less, you rob the 
lender; if you take back more, you rob yourself. 

In reality what a man borrows in business transactions is not 
money; he really borrows commodities, though he actually gets 
money. The money is simply a certificate entitling to commodi- 
ties; as it were, an order upon the world’s storekeeper for certain 
products of labor. A man’s promise to pay” is simply a prom- 
ise to return commodities equal in amount to those 5 
The nation borrows money in the same way as an individual, 
merely as a means to an end. 

Now, if our money be honest,” all we have to do is to put into 
exchange as much wealth as we took out, no more and no less or, 
in other words, we must give money sufficient to replace in value 
the commodities consumed; butif, besides the interest, we must 
return two bushels of wheat or corn or two pounds of pork or iron 
for every one borrowed, it would be robbery, and I claim, and 
will prove, that this is just what this payment in gold means. 

It was said in the dark days of the sixties that the Government 
required money to conduct the war. Now, in a sense this was 
true, but primarily what the Government needed was wheat, corn, 
pork, iron, horses, arms—products of the field and factory, prod- 
ucts of human industry. Money was borrowed and exchanged 
for these commodities. Equity demands the return of an amount 
which would replace these commodities and the interest agreed 
upen—no more. no less. But what are the facts in the case? 

f 99 910 national debt March 1, 1866, was, in round numbers, 82, 823, - 

The value of the debt March 1, 1896 (thirty years later), was 
$1,237,500,000. The people of the Uni States had paid on this 
debt, in interest alone, $2,635,000,000, almost as much as the total 
of the original debt. 

They have paid in principal and interest combined $5.000,000,000. 
And yet, after having paid an amount nearly twice the original 
debt, it has reduced this debt only about one-half, and now a 
pope is set up to pay this balance in gold, which is equiva- 

ent to making the debt equal to the original sum. 

Was there ever a greater infamy, a more atrocious attempt at 
robbery, a more vile conspiracy to defraud the people, a more 
heinous crime against justice, a more palpable scheme to plunder 
the nation? 

But let us go further. Following the requirements of justice, 
and returning what we borrow, paying a loan of commodities in 
commodities, we find this to be the case: March 1, 1866, 1,486,842,- 
105 bushels of wheat would have paid the entire debt. On March 
1, 1896, thirty years after, and r the contraction of the cur- 
rency, it would have required 2,133,620,689 bushels to pay the re- 
maining half. in 1866 5,885,416,666 pounds of cotton would have 
paid the entire debt. Now it would require 14,558,823,520 pounds 
of cotton to pay the remainder. 

For convenience in illustration let us suppose that the lenders 
from whom the Government borrowed this money were cotton 
planters. By exchanging 5,885,000,000 pounds of cotton for money 
they could have obtained enough money to make the loan to the 
Government. 

Suppose, now, that the Government paid them nothing on the 
principal, but kept up the interest until March 1, 1896, thirty 
years after, when the prapa was paid; how much cotton could 
these lenders buy with the money they would receive? Thirty- 
three billion two hundred and sixty-nine million forty-six thou- 
sand six hundred and eighty-one pounds. As all the interest has 
been paid, it is the principal which has thus phenomenally in- 
creased. It would have done the same if it had been buried. The 
result is the effect of contraction of the volume, of shrewd ma- 
nipulation, of unprincipled trickery to rob honest, patriotic pro- 
ducers. Itis the result of shrewd scheming of professional rob- 
bers to gather to themselves as great a proportion as possible of 
the values created by labor and give nothing in return. 

Here we see the producers compelled to pay in return an amount 
six times as great as they borrowed, and such a result brought 
about by simply juggling with the currency and playing upon the 
orny an eee of an honest, industrious nation of pro- 

ucers, z 
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On March 1, 1866, the amount of our national debt—$2,825,000,- 
000—would have Lelie in the market 1,486,824,105 bushels of 


wheat. On March 1, 1896, thirty years after, the unpaid balance 
of the debt—$1,125,000,000—would have purchased in the markets 
2,133,620,689 bushels. On March 1, 1866, the entire amount of the 
debt would have purchased 5,885,416,666 pounds of cotton. In 
1896 the unpaid balance would have purchased 14,558,823,520 
pounds; and so it is with all the products of industry, 

The controllers of money gathering to themselves the products 
of industry by simply contracting the currency—taking from the 
money side of the scale, money goes up, commodities go down. 
Scarce money, low prices, low waga, Pre degradation, and 
oppression for the producers; wealth, luxury, and ease for the 
schemers and speculators. 

The industry of the country paying six times more than it owes, 
and the idle and useless receiving six times their due of the wealth 

roduced. Is this not a shameful, a disgraceful showing for a 
overnment which professes to be conducted in the interest of 
the ple? And the greatest infamy of all is the fact that the 
ple of this 3 are being robbed and plundered in this in- 
3 manner for the benefit of aliens, who yield nothing to the 
prosperity of the country. . 

In this way have the people been deceived from year to year, 
from decade to decade cajoled and hoodwinked into the belief 
that they were paying their debts, when, in truth, all the multi- 

lied millions which have been paid have really been contributed 
fo the class of money manipulators and controllers whose claim, 
after a lifetime, the life of a generation, is worth as much as it 
was in the beginning, and even capable of being indefinitely in- 
creased by shrewd contraction and manipulation of the volume 
of currency. 

And yet these cormorants, these vampires, have the effrontery 
to call this an ‘‘honest-money”” movement and prate of sound 
finariciering.” Financiering, indeed! Its true title is deliberate 
swindling—coolly planned and deliberaterobbery. These are titles 
the cool-headed, indignant, plain people apply to such trickery 
and treason. 

Never in the history of the world has there been so gigantic a 
system of robbery. It has no parallel in the annals of time or the 
record of peoples. It has no peer in the whole history of human 
oppression and human treachery. It wasconceived in the depths 
of lack-hearted avarice and instigated by the monkey instinct of 
selfishness, which still disgraces a certain portion of the human 
family and keeps them down to the brutal moral level on which 
they move. 

d the volume of money, instead of diminishing, been in- 
creased in a ratio equal to the ratio of increase in producing 
ability, the same general equation of 1 would prevail to-day 
as prevailed in 1866. The national debt would have been liqui- 
dated, the aggregate of wealth would be more evenly distributed, 
and prosperity and equality would characterize a happy people, 
where now poverty, misery, destitution, and idleness are the com- 
panions of the masses, and cast a black shadow over the land 
where gamblers dictate legislation and governmental policies and 
command pute officials to do their unholy bidding. 

And yet this stock-gambling, money-juggling, corruption- 
breeding crew prate of “honest” money! Can anyone who knows 
this ilk imagine that they have the most remote conception of the 
meaning of the word “honest?” Can anyone conceive that they 
would perform an honest act if their selfish interest or avarice 
dictated other action? I hardly think there is a man so weak, so 
simple, as to expect any such thing as honesty to emanate from 
such a source. 

WHAT IS AN HONEST DOLLAR? 

The only definition is that itis the dollar which returns the ex- 
„ in value of the wealth put into exchange no more, 
no less. 

Honesty in business is the giving of full value in return for 
what is received—no more, no less. An honest dollar is an un- 
varying dollar. Uniformity is the test of honesty—the quality of 
the pound, the yard, the bushel must remain uniform or the 
weight, the measure are not honest. The dollar which measures 
values must be uniform, or it is not an honest dollar. The mate- 
rial or the bullion in the dollar has nothing to do with the question. 

Has the purchasing power of the dollar remained uniform 
during this long period of contraction? If it has, then our pres- 
ent dollar is an honest dollar. If payment in gold increases the 
purchasing power of a dollar, then it is a dishonest dollar, and the 
manipulators of the plan by which its purchasing power has been 
increased are rascals and robbers. What are the facts in the case 
as it stands? 

In 1873 the relative price of the forty-five leading staple articles 
of commerce was $1.11; in 1884 it was 76 cents; in 1894, 58 cents; 
to-day it is about 45 cents. If our dollar was an honest dollar, 
this ave: would be to-day just what it was in 1873. But the 
fact is that the dishonest dollar has transferred from the produc- 
ing to the speculative class just this average difference in wealth. 


Still further reduce the volume, reduce it to the gold basis, and 
the dishonest dollar thus created will still further rob the pro- 
ducers and enrich the gambler. 

So much for the honest“ dollar. But our stock-gambling 
moralists have other solemn tunes they sing about good money,” 
cheap money,” bad money,” etc. I would like to ask our pain- 
fully honest friends how good is it possible for honest“ money 
to get? (And, by the way, it seems rather improbable that any- 
thing could become good among such associations. ) 

Now, is it true that there are different grades of goodness for 
money as there are for Christians? I hardly think so. An hon- 
est dollar must be a good dollar. It can be no better; and if it is 
not good, then it is not an honest dollar. 

No dollar can do more than pass at its face value and secure for 
its holder that amount of wealth which has been put into ex- 
change. An honest paper dollar will do this, and a dollar made 
of the rarest gems could do no more. 

There is only one way in which a dollar can be compelled to pass 
atits face value, and that is to make it a legal tender in the payment 
of all debts, public and private. This power vested in the cur- 
rency of a nation is what gives it its existence and value, as gold 
bullion is only a commodity until it receives the vitalizing touch 
of governmental recognition which makes it money, 

The humble paper dollar, knighted by the hand of governmental 
authority, making it a legal tender, mes the peer of royal 
gold. It is the magic power of governmental fiat that creates 
money, regardless of material, and it is governmental control over 
the volume, keeping this volume in proper ratio to accumulated 
wealth, which makes it honest money. To allow this volume to 
fall below the proper ratio, to contract it unduly, is treason 
against the peop e—robbery of the productive industry. 

The law of February 12, 1873, continued the legal tender for 
gold, but repealed the legal-tender power of silver, except in sums 
not to exceed $5, which to all intents and purposes destroyed half 
the currency of the nation. All that is necessary to make silver 

ually as “good” as gold is to make it equally a legal tender. 
The chief function of Government as regards its currency is to 
secure uniformity. 

Whoever objects to the Government establishing uniformity in 
its money under the Constitution is an enemy of industry and the 
people and the ally of plunderers and robbers. 

The same power which can decide as to what the unit of weight 
or of bulk shall be can also decide what the unit of value shall 
be. Thesame power which can make gold alone a legal tender 
am a make silver and gold a legal tender in payment of all 

ebts. 

This same class of anarchists, of parasites who prey upon the 
substance of the people, Ree about a 50-cent dollar, after they 
have surreptitiously struck down one-half the people’s money— 
destroyed it by repealing the legal-tender power. By this act they 
plainly robbed the people to this extent, and then complain sancti- 
moniously to the people on account of the result of their own 


action. 

The Bland Act of 1878 partially restored the legal-tender power 
of silver, making it a legal tender for all debts, public and private, 
except when otherwise stipulated in the contract. 

Now the silver dollar circulates at its face (although its bul- 
lion value is little over 50 cents) for this reason, and this reason 
alone, and it would circulate at its face value if its bullion value 
was not 2 cents. It does not circulate as a commodity, it circu- 
lates as money. For the same reason gold circulates as money; 
ße the legal-tender power from gold and it would be a 50-cent 

ollar. 

With its legal-tender power our money passes everywhere at 
its face value; it in foreign countries at this value. Why? 
Because it is local tender here. To call it a 50-cent dollar is sim- 
ply nonsense that a child ought to be ashamed of. It would be 
equally as sensible to say that because a bushel measure is not 
made of a certain material it does not hold a bushel, or that be- 
cause one bushél measure is only half the same weight or value of 
another bushel measure it is only a half bushel. 

These same anarchists declare that our silver dollar passes at 
its face value because it has a gold dollar behind it, hat rot! 
No law has ever been saying that a gold dollar would be 
paid for a silver dollar. Gold is not back of silver, any more than 
silver is back of gold. Each dollars stands on its own legal- 
tender power. 

Again, these sophists declare that it passes at its face value 
because the Government is back of it with its promise to make it 

The Government is back of neither the gold nor the silver 
ollar; it simply makes one a full legal tender and the other a 
artial legal tender. The legal-tender power is the supreme 
eature in any kind of money; it is the only reason any mone 

circulates at its face value—gold, silver, greenbacks, the Engli 
sovereign, the Bank of England notes, the French franc, or the 
German T. 


kreutzer. 
Cut off gold from the mints, destroy its legal-tender power, and 
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what would 
probably less 


ld 4 worth? Why, only its commodity value, 
n silver. 
Now, let us consider the third function of money, which we will 


designate its use as a medium of exc ; that is to say, asa 
means by which wealth is exchanged. The money anarchists 
consider money as the end or final result of exchange. may 
be merely a pretense on their part, for the truth is too plain to 
allow anyone to be deceived. r 

Money is only a means to an end. The end is the exchange of 
wealth. Money is an intermediary agent, standing between the 
producer on the one side and the consumer on the other. In this 
capacity money stands in a similar relation to commerce to ae 
and railroads. It is in this capacity a transporting agency. It 
in a sense belongs to the class of common carriers. In its func- 
tion as a transporting agency it shortens the distance goods 
would otherwise require to be carried before they could be ex- 
changed. 

pa as it were, brings the demand direct to the point of sup- 
ply and carries the supply direct tothe pointof demand. Bythe 
use of money supply and demand are brought together; without 
money it would be necessary to carry one commodity about until 
the commodity for which it is desired to exchange should be 
found. Both ships and money are valued not for themselves or 
their material, but for what they do. Ships would be useless did 
they not transport commodities; the same of railroads; money 
would be useless did it not serve as a medium to carry commodi- 
ties from producer to consumer. 

Ships grow old, wear out, and are lost, but commodities are 
constantly being created; so new ships are required to transport 
these commodities. The power of production, the population, are 
constantly increasing, and an increased number of ships constantly 
demand The same is true of money as of ships. As the in- 
creased population of consumers and the inc power of pro- 
duction demand a constant increase in the number of ships and 
their 8 capacity, so these same facts demand a constantly 
increasing volume of money for transferring them. 

The more abundant the ships, railroads, or common carriers 
the more readily can all exchanges be made, and the greater the 
stimulus to production of wealth the more the fields of industry 
are extended. 

When, for any cause, transporting agencies are diminished, hin- 
dered, or stopped, then occurs a stagnation of business, a paralysis. 
All arteries of commerce are clogged, there is a cry of overpro- 
duction, the energies of production are hindered, and poverty and 
idleness follow. The same is true of the money volume, en 
the volume is contracted or too small to do the transportation of 
exchange, industry is paralyzed, production is hindered, and idle- 
ness and destitution fall like a pestilence upon the people. 

The ever-increasing volume of business demands an ever-in- 
creasing number of ships, of railroads, of means of transportation. 
Money is a means of transportation, and the same demand is made 
for an increase in the volume of money as is made for an increase 
in the number of ships, of railroads, and other means of trans- 
portation. 

To destroy or diminish the volume of money would perhaps be 
a greater evil than to destroy all the ships and railways. Carlisle 
said: “The destruction of half the movable property of the world, 
including ships, railroads, horses, and all other appliances for car- 
rying on commerce, while it would be felt more sensibly at the 
moment, would not produce anything like the prolonged distress 
and disorganization of society that must inevitably result from 
the oa annihilation of one-half the metallic money of the 
world.” And yet, in the face of these truths, in the face of this 
plain proposition, it is proposed to practically reduce the volume 
of currency one-half. 

What would be said if it were attempted to prohibit the run- 
ning of one-half the railroads, the sailing of one-haif the ships, 
the use of one-half the horses and wagons and steamboats? And 
yet the proposed measure is a more heinous wrong, a far greater 
act of oppression and injustice; and these anarchistic robbers have 
the impudence and effrontery to pretend that it is in the interest 
of justice—to maintain the honor of the nation. This is an ad- 
mirable coterie to prate of honor or talk of justice. God help the 
unfortunates who look for justice from such a source! 

Times are always hard“ when money is scarce. Prosperity 
always shines (u the honest) when money is plenty. A re- 
stricted yolume of money is the tool and weapon of public robbers, 
and the class who use such a weapon are the enemies of society, 
the true anarchists. 

The pean criminal classes are easily controlled by law, re- 

‘strained by the police power; but this dangerous class of crim- 
inals (for they are no less) are the most to be feared, for they are 
intelligent, shrewd, cunning, alert, and conscienceless. For their 
own nefarious purposes they pervert government, corrupt offi- 
cials. By sinister means they secure the enactment of le tion 
favorable to their undertakings; they deceive those in authority 


over whom their deadly infiuence is cast, betray their trusts, mis- 
represent facts, distort truths, and by their shrewd tactics make 
usible ap; And so it is that they, under cover of law, 
ring about conditions of oppression only paralleled in an autoc- 


racy, 

: Want, mi , destitution, idleness, hunger, and desperation fall 
like a black e over the industrial masses; and when a good citi- 
zen and industrious producer, driven to the depths of poverty, 
aie pik P OARE ee 3 him as with a whip of fire, when 
he looks into the wan faces of his hollow-eyed chil en, when the 
icy blasts of winter rage about his fireless hearth and his children 

ink and cry from the deathly chill—if one of these persecuted, 
tortured ones dares complain of the injustice, these child-destroy- 
ing demons, lounging in luxury amid palatial surroundings or 
seated before a groaning board overflowing with the luxuries 
brought from every clime, growl anarchist, and demand that the 
power of the Government be brought to bear u the offender. 

Anarchist, indeed! Who is the true anarchist? The fellow 
creature who suffers, and whose children suffer, from the greed, 
and selfishness, and avarice, and trickery, and robbery of this 
animal who has brought about the conditions from which he 
suffers; or the human animal, soulless, heartless, utterly 3 
who to gratify his purely animal instinct has brought about these 
conditions? 

This class of schemers, this tribe of speculators, these human 
vultures, are the true unsocial element. They constitute the 
truly dangerous class; and it is the spirit which inspires them 
that is the true enemy to good government, the dangerous assail- 
ant of prosperity, the agent of discord, of strife and of ruin, and 
poverty and misery. is element of society is the one which 
needs missionaries, which needs humanizing and civilizing. 
This is the element whose instincts are purely animal; and 80 
long as the spirit of greed is enthroned among them, so long will 
they remain the dangerous element in all civil societies. v 

fzor 5 3 5 war u sere 2 Ly 
petty gambling (asit does on petty crime), and yet its high offi- 
cials bow down before, even advise with, a class of gamblers on a 
greater scale who are honored with the title of ‘“‘financiers;” and 
these stock-gambling, bond-broking, industry-wrecking schemers 
dictate to a great extent the financial policy. Industrial and pro- 
ductive callings are regarded as menial; only the great ers 
compose the aristocracy. Shades of Washington and of Lincoln, 
has our country come to this? Are our people stupid, or blind, or 
dazed, that they will longer submit to such 3 g conditions? 
If the class now in control continue to dictate policies, then God 
help our unfortunate country! 

It is plain from what has been said that an increased volume of 
money is needed, that restriction of the volume is robbery, that 
to keep down the volume to a fixed amount is oppression; but 
this proposition not only pro to reduce the volume, but to 
confine the ible limit of the volume to the supply of one par- 
ticular metal. This increases the wrong tenfold. 

Let us look into this feature of the matter. The total volume 
of money in the world, both gold and silver, is far too small to do 
the business of the world. The total amount of gold bullion in 
the whole world would give a circulation of only $2.51 per capita, 
that of silver oniy Sa: 58; the two combined make a possible circu- 
lation of $5.09. the United States the gold coin and bullion, 
according to the mint report of 1895, is $629,198,579; per capita, 
$8.80. Take out the gold reserve and the amount in the banks 
and there is not left for actual circulation $2 per capita. The 
possible circulation of silver can not exceed $6 per capita. The 
very lowest per capita for this country should be $50. 

Let us examine the situation as to debt conditions and see what 
is ible in that direction. 

‘aking the financial status as shown on June 1, 1890, before the 
last bond issue, the total debt of the Government was $891,960,104. 
The reserve gold in the Treasury estimated at full $100,000,000, 
which was not true at the time, we find that the stock of gold 
would pay a little more than 11 cents on each dollar of the exist- 
ing national debt. Since that time the debt has been increased by 
bond issues amounting to $100,000,000, reducing the possible pay- 
ment to 10 cents. 

This is about the condition throughoutthecivilized world. The 

gregate public debt of all civilized nations is estimated to be 

„396,055,389, and the world’s stock of gold to be $3,582,605,000, 
This represents a little over 13 cents on the dollar of debt, which 
the civilized world could pay in gold upon the national debts 
alone. But these national debts are only a small proportion of 
the aggregate of debt of all kinds. 

Let us look a little further and see what relation the gold vol- 
ume bears to the aggregate of debt. 

The te ebts of all kinds in the United States on June 
1, 1890, is estimated as amounting to $18,027,170,546. The stock 
of gold in the United States, estimated by the Treasury authori- 
ties, is about $604,000,000. This would pay a little more than 8 
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cents on each dollar of debt. Now, if the entire stock of gold is 
consumedin paying 3 cents on the dollar, how would it be possi- 
ble to pay the other 97 cents? 

Let us go further and suppose that all the gold in the world was 
emptied upon our shores with which to pay our debts, leaving 
none whatever in any other country, and what would be the re- 
sult? (Aggregate of debt, $18,027,170,546; total gold in the world, 
$3,582,605,000.) We would be able to pay 19.8 cents on each dol- 
iar of debt. Now, if all the 5 5 in the world would only pay less 
than 20 cents on the dollar of debt in this country alone, what of 
the aggregate of debt in the other nations of the civilized world? 
It is probable that there is not enough gold in the world to pay a 
thousandth part of a cent on the dollar of indebtedness. 

Taking only one class of debt in the United States, that resting 
on the homes of the people, the one that goes to the very source 
of life, the foundation stone of the nation, the land, let us see 
what portion of this debt alone could be paid by the entire aggre- 
gate of gold in the country. 

The census returns show that the aggregate of debt secured 
upon the land by mortgage aggregated, June 1, 1890, $6,019,679,- 

; total of gold, 8604, 000,000. 2 

This would give just about 10 cents on the dollar, leaving the 
mortgagor hopelessly in debt for nine-tenths óf the whole amount, 
upon which he would be compelled to pay interest for the balance 
of his life, making him the slave of the mortgagee. Again, let us 
suppose that all the gold in the world were turned over to the 
mortgagors with which to pay this debt, and what would be the 
result? Why, the unfortunate dupe of a mortgagor would be able 
to pay 59.5 cents on each dollar of debt. 

Phat isto say, that all the gold in the world would only pay 
one-half the mo: debt alone of the United States, leaving 
the balance of the civilized world hopelessly in debt in every 
manner possible. All classes of private debt in the United States 
aggregate about $11,000,000,000. The entire stock of gold in the 
pe 5 could pay a little less than 54 cents on the dollar of this 
debt, and all the gold in the world would pay only a little more 
than 32 cents on the dollar, leaving the balance of the world 
without hope. 5 

These facts being indisputable, is it not plain that this whole 
monometallic scheme is a frand and a swindle? Does any man 
deserve credit for eyen a ray of common sense who actually be- 
lieves that the volume of existing debt can be paid in gold, to say 
nothing of the rapid and steady increase? 1 

Is there any man fool enough to assert that this insignificant 
amount of gold—worth only at the estimate of its owners but lit- 
tle more than $3,000,000,000 for the entire world—is any sort of 
security for the thousands of millions of debt existing throughout 
the civilized world, or even for the twenty billions of debt exist- 
ing in the United States alone? 

e whole thing is preposterous, and it is amazing when one 
considers the amount of effrontery n for the advocates of 
such a fraud to assert it boldly. No one knows better than these 
very schemers themselves the absurdity and folly of the whole 


This is nothing more nor less than a slave hunt on a gigantic 
scale, a sheme to reestablish slavery in a disguised form, to enslave 
the producing and laboring masses of the nation. Slavery is the 
constant and untiring enemy of man. It takes many forms, 
2 in many guises, and men must be constantly on their 

rd. 
Owe are quick to recognize the material forms with which we 
are familiar; we readily understand the auction block, the slave 

, the taskmaster; but when necessity wields the lash, when 
fa er drives, when destitution compels, when the mortal mover 
of these forces of oppaan and t ny is hidden and secure 
behind a bulwark of law, or covered by the veil of an established 
stem; men are bewildered; they know not where to strike in 
eir defense; they know not how to protect themselves, their 
children, or their property. Men are the slaves of their necessi- 
ties, and he who commands these necessities is the master, 

The plan of the slave hunters is now to command the volume 
of the money, which commands what is necessary for the exist- 
ence of men. The smaller the volume, the easier controlled; gold 
is the rarest metal, and consequently easiest controlled. There- 
fore, if gold is the only money, its owners and controllers are 
masters of all, who must come to them for what their necessities 


uire. 
1 J. Pierpont Morgan, of the Morgan, Belmont, and Roths- 
childs gold syndicate, Was called before the Senate committee 
and asked why it was that Mr. Cleveland must go to him, and 
to him alone, for gold, he replied that his syndicate controlled all 
the gold in the world, and“ so he must come to him.” What a 
condition, that a nation of 70,000,000 of freemen should be com- 
pelled to of a handful of money blers and to be 
allowed to conduct their affairs at whatever rate of tribute these 
monarchs might choose to fix! Shame on American manhood! 
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Shame on American spirit that would for a moment submit tosuch 
humiliation! 

I again assert that men who would be guilty of such nefarious 
designs, such villainous schemes, are dangerous to society, are 
enemies to their race, the foes of progress, the agents of decadence 
and barbarism. They deserve the scorn of all honest men and 
the punishment of conspirators against the common welfare. But 
to proceed with our analysis. 

e fourth function of money is that of determining, by its 
amount, the prices of commodities. 

Ricardo says, The value of money in any country is determined 
by the amount existing.” 

All commodities bear a certain relation of value to each other— 
that is, a given quantity of a given commodity is worth (or is 
equal in value to) a certain quantity of another. This relation, 
or these values, change so little that it may be said they are uni- 
form. It requires the same relative quantity of commodities for 
the maintenance of the population year after year. 

Were all commodities increased a hundred or any per cent, 
their prices in regard to each other would remain unchanged. 

All commodities also bear a certain relation of value to the 
volume of money, which we call price. In this relation all com- 
modities go up or down the scale of prices together; the whole list 
of prices tends be be affected equally. Money bene the univer- 
sal unit for the measurement of all commodities, are equally 
affected by any change in its dimensions. 

Now, when we speak of falling prices, the truth is that prices 
remain the same in the relation commodities bear to each other. 
Each commodity will buy as much of another to-day as it would 
twenty years ago (this is true with some very few exceptions), but 
they have all chan withreference tomoney. It requires about 
twice as much of labor products to get a dollar 
quired twenty years ago. 
prona have not fallen, but the money unit has enlarged. The re- 

uction in the volume has made a corresponding increase in the 
value of money as compared to commodities. 

To illustrate, let us suppose a farmer contracts to pay a thou- 
sand bushels of wheat and delivers the wheat in installments; 
but his creditor gradually enlarges his bushel measure; each day 
he enlarges it so as to take a little more wheat. The poor farmer 
keeps on hauling, but is amazed to find thatit takes so much wheat 
to pay so small a debt. Finally the bushel measure has grown tobe 
an 8-peck bushel, and the farmer, in despair of ever getting enongh 
wheat to satisfy the debt, gives up the struggle, and the mortgage 
on his farm is foreclosed. This is the effect of an appreciating 
unit, and yet it is called a bushel. 

Just so itis with the dollar. Suppose a man promises to pay 
$1,000 on or before the expiration of ten years. hen he made 
the contract the dollar was just 100 cents and was represented by 
a bushel of wheat, and of course he supposed it would remain so. 
But it begins to grow; it is now a five-quarter dollar, and it takes 
more wheat; a six-quarter dollar, more wheat; finally a 200-cent 
dollar, and it takes twice the amount of wheat. Still it is called 
a dollar, and if it appreciated so as to require 10 bushels of wheat 
it would count only for Si on the debt. tImay be asked, How 
does a dollar appreciate? 

Ianswer: By calling for a larger and larger quantity of the prod- 
ucts of labor, by increasing its price in relation to commodities. 
The price of a thing is the amount of commodities which musi be 
given in exchange for it, and so the price of a dollar is the amount 
of labor or the products of labor which must be given in exchange 
forit. To illustrate, let us suppose that the volume of currency 
bears such a relation to wealth that a bushel of wheat is worth $1, 
a horse $100, a farm $4,000, a day’s labor $2. Now, suppose the 
volume is reduced one-half; this changes the ratio so that it re- 
quires twice the quantity of wealth to secure a dollar, anda bushel 
of wheat is worth only 50 cents, a horse only $50, a farm only 
$2,000, a day’s labor only $1. 


Who would lose by this appreciation of the dollar; this making,- 


as it were, of a better dollar? All who produce wealth. Prices 
would be said to have fallen. Farmers, merchants, manufac- 
turers, business men, miners, mechanics, day laborers, cattle 
raisers, etc., all who by their industry add to the material wealth 
of the nation, would suffer a loss of one-half of their possessions 
and productions. Who would be benefited? The controllers and 
lenders of money, the holders of notes, bonds, and mortgages, the 
bankers, speculators, and e in stock, the shylocks and 
money lenders. These would become, as they have already, the 
aristocracy. 

The real andn requirement may be stated in few words. 
It is this: The volume of money must increase in a ratio equal to 
the ratio of increase of wealth in exchange. If this ratioremains 
uniform, the panes povier of money will remain uniform, 
the prices of raw mate will remain unchanged, and every in- 
crement of value added to it by labor would be added to the price 
of the manufactured article. 


ay as it re- 
This being true, it seems evident that 
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Were this natural law of money obeyed falling prices would be 
unknown, the cry of overproduction would cease, because the 
ability to consume would be given. Thus it is clear that instead 
of its being a crime to inflate the currency, it is a crime not to 
inflate it. Justice and ordinary intelligence command a steady 
and mathematical increase in the volume of currency. Money 
calls for wealth (the products of labor), and vice versa. It would 
take the whole of either to get all of the other. 

Place them in the scales, wealth on one side, money on the 
other; say 16 units of wealth, 4 units of money; the scales are 
poised; the ratio is 4 to 1. Four units of wealth buy 1 unit of 
money. Now let the volume of wealth be doubled, leaving the 
volume of money unchanged. The balance is disturbed, wealth 
has gone down, money has gone up, the ratio is now 32 to 4, or 8 
to 1, and it a 8 units of wealth to buy 1 unit of money. 
Prices have fallen; money has appreciated. Now let the volume 
of money be doubled, and the balance is again found in a ratio of 
82 to 8, or 4 to 1. The old ratio has been restored. The whole 
proposition is clear. 

isis the only manner by which uniformity can be preserved. 
Obeying this law, uniformity may be preserved century after 
century. 

Can it be possible that men at the head of this nation are igno- 
rant of this simple truth? It can hardly be conceived that such is 
the case, and yet the power of Congress is appealed to to prevent 
their committing this crime against the people, for it is no less. 

It can not be conceived that men of the recognized shrewdness 
of those who manipulate the money volume of the country can be 
ignorant of the misery and wrong this act is certain to cause, and 
yet they urge and press its performance. Then, if knowing and 
realizing the injustice, the wrong, the ruin that must follow, they 
still struggle to bring about this hideous crime, what can they ex- 
pect from the people whom they deliberately and designedly ruin 
and wrong for their own aggrandizement? 

If this heinous crime is consummated, if this fiendish conspiracy 
is carried out to its ultimate results, then God help its perpetra- 
tors when an indignant and plundered people awaken to a realiza- 
tion of the injustice and outrage put upon them. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is a hopeless undertaking to attempt in a 
short address to convey any adequate conception of the terrible 
injustice and vast extent of the robbery and wrong this proposed 

ayment in gold would bring about. The pages of history are 

illed with the record of similar crimes, but of less magnitude, 
and their bloody sequel is a warning which should not be neg- 
lected too long. Let the instigators in this case beware before 
they go too far; let them stop in their blind career of greed before 
it is too late. Let them not go so far in their nefarious designs as 
to awaken the sleeping lion, lest he turn and rend them. 

The people are slow to anger; their faith in their fellow-men is 
not yet entirely destroyed. But once this faith is dead, once they 
realize fully the danger which menaces them, once the fires of 
their anger are kindled, then indeed will the day be dark for those 
men whose greed has blinded them, whose patriotism has been 
overthrown by their avarice, and whose unholy pursuit of gain 
has led them to attempt this crime against the nation. 

This monometallic system has no place among the free institu- 
tions of a free people. It is the creature and associate of mon- 
archy, of autocracy, and imperialism. It is the deadly enemy of 
liberty and the destroyer of equality. With it as a factor in our 
economic system, only one ultimate result is possible—centraliza- 
tion. imperialism. 

This system is the creation of monarchy to 53 the power 
of a favored class, to hold in subjection the wealth; produein 
masses. With this system enthroned, liberty can not exist, equal- 
ity is impossible, and the very best that could be ho for would 
be a sort of commercial imperialism, an industrial feudalism. 

Shall we go on in this blind, this criminal, way, allowing this 
steady encroachment upon the liberties of the people, this gradual 
3 of our free institutions, until the fierce flame of revo- 

ution shall blaze throughout the Jand and all be lost in one red 
ruin, and we be led, manacled and shackled, behind the triumphal 
car of an sg pda dictator, the serfs and vassals of the victorious 
destroyers of our free institutions? God forbid! 

Rather let us hope that the glorious spirit of patriotism will 
dispel the darkness which surrounds these money-maddened vo- 
taries of Mammon; that the genius of liberty may, by her inspir- 
ing touch, open their blinded eyes that they may see, as by the light 
of revelation, the minions of tyranny who have been leading them 
toward the black pit of treason yawning before them, and that 
they may turn toward that higher and nobler plane where lib- 
erty is more to be desired than wealth, where patriotism is hon- 
ored above dollars, where human sympathy is the inspiration to 
noble deeds, where the rights of man are sacredly revered, a holy 
bond of fellowship inspires all to labor for the good of all, and the 
glory of our country is the inspiration that 8 the energies 
and aspirations of every citizen. 


The Causes of the Depression in Cotton and in the Cotton 
Industries. 


SP NE OH 
H ON. CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 31, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the following concurrent resolution: 
“Concurrent resolution No. 22. 

“ Whereas by the act entitled An act to strengthen the public credit,’ ap- 
roved March 18, 1869, it was provided and dec: d that the faith of the 
nited States was thereby solemnly pledged to the payment, in coin or its 

equivalent, of all the interest-bearing obligations of the United States, except 
in cases where the law authorizing the issue of such obligations had expressly 
provided that the same might be paid in lawful money or other currency than 
gold and silver; and 

“ Whereas all the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by the 
act entitled ‘An act authorize the refunding of the national debt,’ a 
pees July 14, 1870, by the terms of said act were declared to be redeemable 

coin of the then present standard value, bearing interest payable semi- 
annually in such coin; and 

“Whereas all bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under the 
act entitled An act to provide for the resumption of specie payments,’ ap- 
ga January 14, 1875, are required to be of the description of bonds of the 

nited States described in the said act of Congress approved July 14, 1870, 
entitled ‘An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt; and 

“ Whereas at the date of the passage of said act of Congress last aforesaid 
to wit, the lth day of July, 1870, the coin of the United States of standard 
value of that date included silver dollars of the weight of 412! grains each, 
declared by the act approved Jan 18, 1837, entitled ‘An act supplemen- 
tary to the act entitled An act establishing a mint and regulating the coins 
of the United States,“ to be a legal tender of payment, according to their 
nominal value, for any sums whatever: Therefore, 

` Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring therein) 
That all the bonds of the United States issued or authorized to be issu 
under the said acts of Congress hereinbefore recited are payable, principal 
and interest, at the option of the Government of the United States, in silver 
dollars of the coinage of the United States containing 412} grains each of 
standard silver, and that to restore to its coin: such silver coins as a legal 
tender in payment of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of 
the public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor "— 

Mr. SWANSON said: 5 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the limited time given me I desire to discuss 
the great cotton industry, one of the most important in this 
country. 

I desire to do this because there is a concurrence upon both sides 
of this Chamber as toitscondition. Both ublicans and Demo- 
crats nres that the cotton industry, both in the planting of cot- 
ton and in the manufacture of cotton, is in the most depressed 
condition of its history; consequently, with an agreed state of 
facts as to the conditions, the only question left for discussion by 
this House and the country is as to the causes for this agreed 
condition. 

Mr. SIMPKINS of Massachusetts. I want to ask the gentleman 
a question about that statement. Do you mean the cotton indus- 
try of some localities or the cotton industry of this country? 

Mr. SWANSON. I mean that the cotton industry in all sec; 
tions is not in a satisfactory condition. 

Mr. SIMPKINS of Massachusetts. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman if it is not a fact that since 1892 the South have increased 
from a little over 1,000,000 to over 4,000,000 spindles? 

Mr, SWANSON. If the gentleman will only content himself, 
I will discuss that and show the reasons for it later on. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, it is agreed that the declaration of President Mc- 
Kinley that he would “open the mills” instead of the mints,” 
so far as the cotton industry is concerned, certainly in New Eng- 
land, has not been fulfilled. He has not opened the mints, but 
the mills in New England are closed. I desire to discuss what is 
the cause of the great Sopron in the cotton industry. 

The New England mills are, as the gentleman from Maine [Mr, 
DINGLEY] has well said, confronted with a crisis. The Southern 
mills are more prosperous than the New England mills, but they 
are not so prosperous as they have heretofore been. 

Now, the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY ] has endeavored 
to ascribe the lack of prosperity in the New England mills and 
the reason why more than 125,000 people are striking there to-day 
to the fact that they pay a great deal less wages at the South than 
at the North, and consequently these mills can not compete with 
the Southern mills. : À 

Mr. SIMPKINS of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman yield 
to me there? 1 

Mr. HOPKINS. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question right there? 

Mr. SWANSON. Wait until I get through. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I desire to correct the gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. SWANSON, I will yield later. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I want to correct that statement. 
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Mr. SWANSON, I decline to yield at this time, and I hope I 
will be protected in my rights. : 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia declines to yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. Chairman, as I stated before being in- 
terrupted, the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEy] asserted 
that 8 cotton mills were enabled to undersell the New 
England mills because the South paid far less to laborers than 
did the New England mills. He maintained that until wages at 
the South equaled those at the North New England would be at 
a disadvantage and could not successfully compete. I deny that 
the Southern mills are not as liberal and as generous in wages to 
their laborers as are the New England mills. | 

There are no trustworthy statistics upon this matter later than 
the census of 1890. Any other statistics except those of the cen- 
sus are compiled either by partisans with purposes to serve or 
else upon such isolated facts as to form no foundation upon which 
to base conclusions. 2 

The census of 1890 furnishes the aggregate of the bak aid to 
employees in New England and in Southern cotton mills, the cost 
of the raw product, and the value of the finished product after it 
has gone through the process of manufacture. t 

The true test of the amount of wages received by the laborer is 
what part of the increased value given to raw material by labor 
in ing it into the finished product is given to labor itself. 
Because the value of labor is dependent upon its efficiency in 
creating increased value out of raw materials. Thus A might be 
worth very little per day, since, on account of inefficiency, he 
might add little or no value to the raw material by his labor, 
while B, for the same day’s work, may be worth a great deal, 
since, by his ingenuity, he may add double or treble value to the 
raw material by his labor. Thus the true test of the wages of 
labor is what part of the increased value it receives. 

Let us apply this true test to the Southern and to the New 
England mills, As shown by the census of 1890, we find that the six 
New England States used $76,749,130 worth of raw material, which 
in the finished product was worth $181,112,353. Thus the labor- 
ersin the New England cotton mills increased the value of the raw 
material $104,363,223. The laborers received ont of this increased 
value $49,908,591, which makes about 47 per cent of the profits of 
the New England mills paid to labor. The eleven Southern States 
used $24,508,776 of raw material, which after being manufactured 
was worth $41,513,711. Thus the laborers in the Southern mills 
added $17,004,935 in value to the raw material by their labor. Out 
of * they received $7,817,069, making over 46 per cent of the 

rofits. 

5 Thus, in 1890 the laborers in the New England mills received 
less than 1 per cent more of the profits than did the laborers in 
the Southern mills. Since the profits of the Southern mills are 
greater than the profits of the Northern mills, it is evident that 
the laborers there receive largersums. To-day the laborers in the 
South must receive a much larger per cent of the profits than 
they received in 1890, while the laborers in the New England 
States doubtless receive a smaller percentage of the profits; for, 
as the distinguished gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] has 
well argued, as the number of mills increase and create a greater 
demand for labor, wages must rise; while if the mills decrease 
and create a less demand for labor, w: must fall. 

Now, in 1890 the Southern mills used only 545,000 bales of cot- 
ton. Last year they used 999,000 bales. Thus the demand for 
labor to-day in the cotton mills of the South is nearly double what 
it was in 1890 and the supply has not greatly increased, as it in- 
creases only in proportion to population. The demand for labor 
being about double what it was, with only a smallincrease of sup- 

ly at the South, there must have been a corresponding increase 
in wages at the South. In 1890 the Northern ls used 2,027,000 
bales of cotton. Last year they used only 1,793,000 bales of cot- 
ton. Thus at the North there has been about 12 per cent less 
demand for labor in the cotton mills than there was in 1890, and 
there has been an increased supply equal to the increase of popu- 
lation. These conditions must have inevitably produced a reduc- 
tion in the wages paid to labor in the cotton mills of the North 
since 1890, 

Thus it is reasonable to conclude that the laborers in the cotton 
mills of the South are paid better wages, on the aggregate, than 
those in the mills of the New England States. The facilities of 
manufacture in the South are so vastly superior to those in New 
1 that, with equal wages, New England can not compete. 
Each year will witness all of the great manufacturing enterprises 
going nearer and nearer to the source of the raw material. ose 
existing industries which have been located in places unfavored by 
nature must fall. That great universal law, the survival of the 
fittest,” has decreed their doom. Class legislation may continue 
for a while, but ultimately it can not save those industries which 
have been abnormally created. 

All of the artificial industries in the country the creation and 
continuance of which are dependent upon a high protective tariff 
will meet their destruction some day as this vast country de- 
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velops and they are brought in competition with those that have 

‘own na y and n no governmental support. The losses 
in this conntry from industries artificially created by igh tariff 
must inevitably be great. The time will come when t per- 
nicious system, which has perverted labor and capital from natu- 
ral and hence permanent paying channels into artificial ones, 
finally to be lost, will be universally condemned. 

But, Mr. Speaker, my limited time will not permit me to digress 
into a general discussion of the tariff. I have promised myself to 
confine my remarks to the cotton industry. 

Mr. Speaker, let us make an examination in another direction 
and ascertain whether the Dingley bill has been beneficial to the 
cotton industry. Itis true, asthe gentleman from Maine has said, 
that with the exception of the duty on fine goods the rates under 
the Wilson bill on cotton goods are practically the same as the 
Dingley bill. When Senator ALDRICH prepared the cotton sched- 
ule of the Wilson bill, he said that it was the most scientific 
schedule ever prepared. The associations of cotton manufactur- 
ers concurred in that, with the addition of two classifications 
which they wanted and which the Dingley bill gives them. 

Thus it is admitted that the cotton schedule is perfect froma 
protective standpoint. It is admitted that protection has done 
everything that it claims to be able to do for the cotton industry, 
The manufacturers have absolutely all that they asked. Let us 
examine and see the results of this perfect protective sched- 
ule. We find that it vindicates absolutely every position taken 
by the Democracy. We have this remarkable fact, that every 
month under the Dingley bill there has been an increased im- 
portation of cotton goods. 

I repeat, that commencing with the passage of that bill and com- 
ing down to the present time, importations have increased; in 
other words, the foreigner has taken possession of the cotton mar- 
ket in the United States to a greater extent under the Dingley bill 
than under the Wilson bill. I have here the statistics of the 
Treasury Department to prove it. 

Further, our exportations of cotton goods and cotton cloth have 
been less since the passage of the Dingley bill than they were under 
the Wilson bill. 

I have here estimates, made by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Treasury Department, of the importations and exportations of 
cotton goods for August, September, October, and November of 
the year just closed and for the corresponding months of the pre- 
vious year under the Wilson bill. Estimates for December have 
not yet been prepared. These show that, on the te, there 
were impo during those four months, under the Dingley bill, 
2,586,090 pounds more of cotton than was imported in the corre- 
sponding months of the previous year under the Wilson bill. 
What do these statistics show with regard to the exportation of 
cotton goods? They show that during the four months I have 
named, under the Dingley bill, we exported 20,463,369 pounds less 
of cotton cloths than during the four corresponding months of the 
previous year under the Wilson bill. 

I have here another statement prepared by the Bureau of Sta- 

tistics of the Treasury Depar anent showing that for the four 
months ending November 30, 1897, under the Din gley bill, we ex- 
ported 33,074,640 yards less of cotton cloth than for the four 
months ending June 30, 1897, under the Wilson bill. 
Thus, Mr. Speaker, these statistics prove that the higher duties 
imposed by the Dingley bill have resulted in an increased impor- 
tation of foreign goods and a greatly decreased exportation of our 
cotton goods. It is not surprising that the Dingley bill has de- 
pressed the cotton industry, produced a reduction of wages 
among the operators in cotton mills, and precipitated strikes 
when we realize that its results have been to give our home mar- 
ket to the foreigner to a greater extent than it was possessed under 
the Wilson bill and at the same time greatly retard the oppor- 
sors of the home manufacturer selling his product in foreign 
marke 

The ‘statistics 1 clearly that the Dingley bill has injured 
the cotton manufacturer both at home and abroad. While it is 
true that the duties on cotton cloths themselves are about the 
same in the Dingley bill as they were in the Wilson bill, yet the 
Dingley bill so greatly incre the duties on all the machinery 
and materials used in the process of manufacturing that our man- 
ufacturers have been thereby so greatly injured as to be retarded 
in competing with the foreign manufacturer. This completely 
vindicates the Democratic position upon the tariff. 

Our position is that where a manufactory is established which is 
natural, which does not need governmental aid—a 3 
such as the cotton industry, that can take care of itself and stan 
up alone every protective tariff affecting it tends to hamper it, 
tends to retard it, tends to destroy it, tends to prevent its meeting 
competition in the open markets of the world. 

Mr. DIN GLE. that be true, why is it that under the old 
Morrill tariff and under the tariffs subsequent to that, down to 
the passage of the Wilson bill, cotton was in a much better condi- 
tion in every respect than afterwards? 
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Mr.SWANSON. Because the duties were a great deal less than 


the duties imposed by the Dingley bill. Under the Dingley bill 
the tariff is the highest that we have had. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That is not so. 

Mr. SWANSON, It is on the average. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Not on the average, if you take the tariff from 
1828 down to the Wilson bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, the duties under the Ding- 
15 bill—I may be mistaken—are higher than they were under the 

orrill bill; higher than they were under the McKinley bill; 
higher than they were under any bill since the war, and that is 
the reason why the cotton industry is less prosperous—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Does the gentleman from 
Maine want the country to understand that he disputes the prop- 
osition that the duties upon cotton manufactures are higher in 
the existing Dingley bill than they were under the Morrill bill? 

Mr. DINGLEY. They are precisely the same as they were 
under the bill of 1894. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
than under the Morrill bill? 

Mr. SWANSON. It is admitted that the present duties under 
the ney bill are higher than under the Morrill bill, and higher 
than under the McKinley bill; and the reason why the cotton in- 
st i were more prosperous under those bills is that the tariff 
was lower. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I suppose the gentleman understands that 
the duties on all common cotton goods are very largely reduced 
in the present tariff from what they were under all prior tariffs; 
that they are lower than under the McKinley bill, lower than un- 
der the Morrill bill. lt is true that on certain very fine goods, 
like laces, there has been an increase; but the duties on common 
goods are lower. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Allow me one moment. I 
want this House and the country to understand clearly the effect 
of the gentleman’s statement. As I understand it, upon the class 
of g which the South manufactures, the common goods, the 
duties are lower. 

Mr. DINGLEY. They are just the same as under the tariff of 
1894, and lower than under previous tariffs. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. But it Sopes by the gentle- 
man’s statement that upon common goods, those manufactured 
chiefly in the South, the duties are lower, and in that branch of 
industry there is no complaint of undue depression; but upon the 
finer the duties have been raised beyond those of the McKin- 
ley bill or previous tariffs, and the people engaged in the manufac- 
ture of these finer goods are suffering. So that, as appears by the 
gentleman's statement, the raising of duties has depressed that 
class of laborers for whose benefit they were raised, while the 
other class for whose benefit duties were not raised have not suf- 


fered. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The duties on common cotton os in all 
tariffs have been protective, so that there has been no foreign com- 

tition in such goods for many years, and domestic competition 
ta reduced the prices to a low point. The duties on fine goods 
were partially protective under both the McKinley tariff and un- 
der the present tariff, although there have been and continue to 
be large importations of fine goods. 

Mr. SWANSON. Iam contending that the decreased exporta- 
tion and increased importation under the Dingley bill is not on 
account of the difference between the Dingley bill and the Wilson 
bill in the tariff on cotton goods th ves, as the gentleman 
seems to imagine, but on account of the increased tariff on the 
ingredients entering into the manufacture of cotton goods—the 
dyeing and bleaching materials, the machinery, all that goes to 
aid the manufacturer in carrying on his business, has been in- 
creased under the Dingley bill, thus sustaining the position of the 
Democratic party that where you have a manufactory established 
under natural conditions, all tariff duties tend to hamper and 
destroy the industry rather than to help it. 

Thus protection can hold out no promises to cotton manufac- 
turers or to their operatives, but much relief would come to this 
industry if the duties were remitted on all the ingredients used in 
the manufacture of cotton goods and our man turers had an 
ogum opportunity with those of the rest of the world. : 

rther than this, the high duties im by the Dingley bill 
upon the products of other countries has produced retaliatory 
ica se and prejudice in other countries against our products, 
which has prevented the exportation of our cotton goods. Daily 
experience and statistics prove that the Dingley bill has been a 
— 3 of As Being to the 3 3 Maine [Mr 

. Speaker, the distinguished gentleman from Maine 
DINGLEY] has assigned another reason for the great distress per- 
vading the entire cotton industry. He asserts t much of it is 
due to the low price of raw cotton. I fully concur with him in 
that statement. I believe that the extreme low price of cotton 
has not only been disastrous to the farmers engaged in its pro- 
duction, but has also been ruinous to the manufacturers of n 
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goods. Low and falling prices are alike ruinous to both. A 
manufacturer can not prosper when he has hardly completed the 
manufacture of a finished product before he can buy the raw 
material and manufacture it again for less than the cost to him 
of the product he hason hand unsold. Under such a condition 
of affairs both the producer and the manufacturer must meet 
with great losses. 

Thus I concur with the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] 
in his assertion that the chief cause of the present great distress 
that overshadows the entire cotton industry is the low price of 
raw cotton itself. Thus in seeking a proper relief for the great 
cotton industry we should first ascertain the chief cause for the 
present low price of raw cotton. 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DiINGLEY] maintains that the 
present low price of raw cotton has resulted from an overproduc- 
tion of cotton. Let us determine whether this is true or not or 
whether the low price arises chiefly from other causes. 

Before deciding this let us see what price is. 

Price, as defined by all political economies, is simply the ratio 
at which property exc. for money. The of a pound of 
cotton is simply the ratio at which a pound of cotton exchanges 
for money. The ratio of exchange is dependent upon the supply 
and demsnd of cotton and the supply and demand of money. 

Thus the price of cotton is 3 upon two things —the 
a pply and demand of cotton coupled with the supply and demand 
of money. 

If we have the same supply and demand of money, then the 
price of cotton is alone affected by the supply and demand of cot- 
ton itself. If we have the same supply and demand of cotton, 
then the price of cotton is affected alone by the supply and de- 
mand of money. Thus the present low price of cotton is produced 
either by a change in the supply and demand of the cotton itself 
or else by a change in the supply and demand of the standard 
money for which cotton is exchanged. The low price of cotton 
must be produced by one or both of these causes. 

We will first examine and see whether the present low price is 
produced by a change in the supply and demand of cotton. If it 
is not, then the conclusion is irresistible that its low price must 
have been produced by a change in the supply and demand of 
standard money. 

Now, it should be noted that it is not the supply alone that 
affects cotton prices, but also the demand. If the demand increases 
as fast as the supply, then the price will not be affected though 
there is an e ee supply. Now, while the crop of cotton has 
greatly increased year by year, yet the demand has increased at a 
greater ratio than the supply. We can form some idea of the 

eatly increased demand each year from the fact that Mr. Alfred 

. Shepperson, who is an acknowledged authority on cotton, esti- 
mates t in 1890 the weekly consumption was 178,072 bales, 
while it is now, as estimated by him in a recent article in the 
Tradesman, 209,000 bales per week. 

Thus in seven years the world has increased its annual con- 
sumption of cotton about 1,712,000 bales. The best way to deter- 
mine whether there is an overproduction of cotton or not is to 
ascertain what surplus of the crop will be left after supplying the 
demand before the new crop comes in. Now, let us ascertain 
what will be the surplus of this . the Ist of September next, 
and thus determine whether there has been such an increased pro- 
duction of cotton as to so greatly reduce its price. It is true that 
the United States has one of the largest cotton crops that it has 
ever had, but it is not the crop of the United States but the crop 
oa the world and the demand of the world for cotton that affects 
its price. 

. Alfred B. 5 of New York, who, as I have pre- 
viously said, is one of the finest authorities upon cotton in the 
world, a most careful and conservative statistician, and also a gold 
monometallist, in a recent article in the Tradesman estimates that, 
after satisfying the present demand for cotton, there will, on the 
Ist of September, be left a surplus of 675,000 bales of cotton out 
of the present crop unconsumed up to that time. In making this 
estimate for the crop of the world and the demand of the world 
he puts the crop of the United States at 10,300,000 bales, The 
Agricultural Department estimates the crop in the United States 
at 9,255,000 bales. No experts or statisticians of reputation have 
estimated the crop of the United States any higher than the fig- 
ures made by Mr. Shepperson. 

Thus we have the astounding fact that the present crop of cotton, 
after satisfying the present yearly demand for cotton, will leave 
only a surplus of cotton sufficient to satisfy the present demand 
of the world for three weeks. It can not be contended that a sur- 
plus of three weeks’ supply could depreciate the price of cotton to 
the extent that it has depreciated. If we will add to this 

lus of 675,000 bales the surplus on the ist of last September, 
which amounted to 982,761 bales, we would have on the Ist of next 
September, in the te, 1,657,761 bales, or only enough cotton 
to the world for eight weeks. 

Now, in 1895 there was a surplus left, on the 1st of September, 


of enough to run the world for twelve weeks; but at that time 
cotton was worth about 7 cents a pound. In 1894 there was a 
surplus of about ten weeks’ supply, and cotton was worth about 
8 cents per pound. In 1867 there was a surplus of about 134 weeks’ 
supply. while cotton was worth about 314 cents per pound. 
shall publish with my remarks statistics showing the surplus 
for each year since 1867 up to the present time, with the average 
price for each year, which shows conclusively that while the sur- 
lus has become less on an average in recent years, = the price 
tas fallen considerably. These statistics are those furnished by 
the Cotton Exchange, and are not disputed. 

Thus this proves conclusively that if we take the great law of 
supply and demand and apply it to cotton, cotton „Which is 
worth less than 5 cents per pound, ought to be higher than it was 
in 1895, when it was worth 7 cents; higher than it was in 1894, 
when it was worth about 8 cents; higher than it was in 1891, when 
it was worth about 10} cents, and higher than it was in 1867, 
when it was worth more than 31 cents. 

I have said that the price of an article is fixed by the law of 
supply and demand of the article coupled with the supply and 

tleman permit a question? 


demand of money. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the What 
was the crop of the United States for the year 1897? 

Mr. SWANSON. I think it was between eight and nine mil- 
lion bales. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Was it not eight and a half million bales? 

Mr. SWANSON. But Jam ing about the crop of the world, 
which fixes the price, not the crop of the United States. Iam 
talking about the a and the best way to determine the law 
of supply and demand is to estimate what is left unconsumed out 
of the crop. That ought to regulate the price, if you apply the 
law of supply and demand to it. Now, as I have said, in 1867 the 

lus of cotton was sufficient to run the world for thirteen 

woe, and cotton in spite of that fact sold for more than 31 cents 


pound, Z 
ext September the, surplus of the present crop added to the 
last surplus would be sufficient to run the world for onl cigis 
weeks, yet cotton is selling at less than 5 cents per poun j 
then, the law of supply and demand, as appia to cotton, could 
not have caused the depression in price. If that law is applied to 
cotton, and nothing else applies, then cotton to-day ought to be 
niger than it was ten, twenty, or thirty years.ago. 

us the conclusion is irresistible that the law of supply and 
demard, as applied to cotton itself, could not possibly have caused 
its present low price, since the effect of that law would have been 
to produce an increase in the price of cotton unless some other 
cause had intervened. 

As I have previously said, if the supply and demand of cotton 
itself have not caused the reduction in its prinos the only other ele- 
ment that could possibly effect a change in the price would be a 
change in the supply and demand of the standard money for which 
cotton must be exchanged. It is the great change in the supply 
oe comand of standard money that has produced the low price of 
cotton, 

Thestandard money of the world that formerly sought exchange 
and aided in fixing the price of cotton consisted of between 
four and five billion dollars of gold and four and five billion dol- 
lars of silver, or about $9,000,000,000 of standard money. When 
silver was demonetized in 1873 by the United States, France, and 
Germany, and since then by other countries, it practically ceased 
to be a standard of value in fixing the price of cotton, so the price 
of cotton is fixed nearly alone by between four and five billion 
dollars of gold, which has practically become the standard of 
value for the world. 

Thus the demand for standard money has wonderfully increased 
since 1873, while the supply of it, by the demonetization of silver, 
has been reduced nearly half, 

We are confronted with the undeniable fact that when we had 
both gold and silver as standard money, the world had enough 
cotton to run it for thirteen weeks in excess of the demand, yet 
cotton was worth more than 31 cents per pound; while to-day, with 
only an eight-weeks surplus over the yearly demand, it brings 
less than 5 cents per pound, The conclusion is irresistible that it 
must be this great change in fixing the standard of value, or rather 
the change in the supply and demand of standard money, that has 
caused cotton to fall so greatly in price. 

If the supply and demand of money to-day were the same that 
they were in former years, the peo of cotton to-day would be 
much higher than it has heretofore been, because statistics show 
that the demand for cotton has increased faster than the supply. 

The price of cotton has fallen because the demand for gold, 
which has become the standard money, has increased more than 
double what the former demand for money was. 

Mr. Speaker, another reason for the recent fall in the price of 
cotton is because India, with its cotton crop, demonetized silver 
and prevented it from being the standard of value to fix the price 
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of the cotton crop of the world. It is because, by the recent finan- 
cial policy of Japan, they have increased the demand for gold, 
which fixes the 1 of the cotton of the world, and with the in- 
creased demand for gold in India and Japan, gold has gone up 
and cotton has gone down. 

Mr. Speaker, we may try to bring relief to the cotton section by 
reforming our system in the United States, by increas- 
ing exchanges and facilities for credit, by issuing credit money, 
but this can not bring great and permanent prosperity to those 
engaged in the production of cotton. Why? Because the price 
of cotton is fixed in the markets of Liverpool, and in the markets 
of Liverpool the standard money of the world seeks for 
the cotton of the world, and the standard money of the world to- 
day is gold. Every time you increase the demand for gold you 
increase its value and you decrease the price of cotton. 

So, then, there can be no remedy and no relief for the cotton 
2 until you have lessened the demand for gold. When pa 

essen the demand for gold, and thereby make it less valuable, then 
you fix a higher pace on the cotton that seeksitsexchange. This 
demand for gold will be materially lessened only when silver is 
remonetized and made to answer all the purposes for which gold 
is now used as ae 

Mr. DINGLEY. . Speaker, I understand my friend from 
Virginia to contend that the supply of gold placed against the 
production of cotton determines the price of the latter. 

Mr. SWANSON. Not the supply of gold, but the accumulated 
gold of the world. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The gold of the world? 

Mr. SWANSON. The supply and demand of the cotton of the 
world and the supply and demand of the gold of the world fix the 
ratio at which one exc for the other. 

Mr. DINGLEY. How does it happen that with the largest in- 
crease of production of gold in the world during the past year, the 
oe 8 been known in its history, cotton has gone down 

$ per cent? 

. SWANSON. 1 will tell you why. The mistake that the 
gold monometallists always make in reference to the money ques- 
tion is that they measure it by annual supply. It is the accumu- 
lated gold of the world, not the product of any one year, 

Mr. DINGLEY. We have the largest accumulation of gold 
to-day ever known in the history of the world. - 

Mr. SWANSON. The annual supply is scarcely a drop in the 
bucket when added to the accumulation of thousands of years. 

TO SENARES The time of the gentleman from Virginia has 
expired. 

Mr. SWANSON. Will the gentleman give me five minutes 
more? 

Mr. DOCKERY. It is impossible for me to give it. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. The gentleman from Missouri gave me 
ara minutes, and I will now surrender it to the gentleman from 

irginia. $ 

. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have five minutes. 

The SP The gentleman from Maine asks that the time 
of the gentleman from Virginia be extended five minutes. Is 
there objection? 1 a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SWANSON. While you have increased the annual supply 
of the gold of the world, yet this increased supply, added to the 
past accumulations, has been less than the silver that you havə 

ga be 8 your legislation. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. DIN GLEV. But this decline of cotton has taken place in 
less than three months. The gentleman does not contend that 
there was any change in the stock and product of gold that would 
able to account for any such decline in cotton on your own 

eory? 

Mr. SWANSON. The gentleman must admit that the law of 
supply and demand applies to gold as well as to cotton. You 
have increased the demand for gold in India, in Japan. and the 
demand has been greater than the increased supply, and therefore 
properiy has gone down in value. 

. DINGLEY. Did all of that take place in three months? 

Mr. SWANSON. In addition, Russia has been adding to her 
stock of gold preparatory to 3 the gold standard, and 
every time a 3 adopts the gold standard to that extent you 
increase the demand for gold the world over; and if you do not 
increase the supply you are bound to have a higher price for gold 
and a lower price for property. [Renewed applause. | 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. If the gentleman will permit 
me just one moment, I think perhaps the dispute between him 
and the gentleman from Maine can be settled. 

Mr. DINGLEY. There is no dispute. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi (continuing). By the middle 
term that was employed a moment ago I think the gen 
from Virginia meant to say that price was made of two factors— 
the demand and supply of money on the one hand, in gold, and 
the demand and supply of particular goods on the other. Now, 
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when they cut out of the factor of money all the silver of the 
world, then it ceases to be an 8 as to production and be- 
comes only what the existing stock of money is compared with 
the former stock of money. 

Mr. DIN GLET. What I was endeavoring to get at was this: 
Here has been a great fall in cotton that has taken place in three 
months’ time. Surely my friend from Virginia does not intend 
toinsist that any change that could have taken place in three 
months in the supply or production of gold could have changed 
the price of cotton 33} per cent. 

Mr. SWANSON. Does the gentleman forget that within the 
last twelve months Japan and India have greatly increased their 
demand for gold? The morning's paper stated that the secretary 
for India says that they will establish the gold standard in 
that country. This will affect 500,009,000 people. Does not the 
gentleman believe that where there is an increased demand for 
gold by nearly one-fifth of the population of the world it will 
double and treble the demand for gold? And if our view is right, 
then this increased demand for gold makes a decrease in the value 
of propery: That is, this increased demand for gold by India, by 
Japan, and by other countries, and also by Russia, which is prepar- 
ing to on the gold standard, has produced a great fall in the 
prices of all property that seeks the markets of the world. 

Besides, Mr. Speaker, the election of McKinley and the indorse- 
ment by the country of the go!d standard has greatly increased 
the demand for gold, and hence increased its value, with a corre- 
sponding decrease in the pace of cotton and other property. 

I have no doubt that the recent utterance of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, that ke desired to establish more firmly the gold 
standard in this country, has increased the speculative demand 
for gold in the world and caused a consequent fall in the price of 
cotton, 

It is a remarkable fact that every time the demand for gold is 
increased by demonetizing silver we witness a fall in the price of 
cotton. The conclusion is irresistible to my mind that the great 
fall in the price of land and of other property has resulted from 
destroying silver as standard money in fixing prices. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, I believe that relief and permanent pros- 
perity to the cotton and to the other industries will come only 
when we have remonetized silver and made it a standard of value 
in fixing prices. [Applause.] 
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Shall the Policy of Encouraging the Production of Gold be 
Changed? 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN F. SHAFROTH, 


OF COLORADO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, January 21, 1898. 


Tho House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 6251) making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in the appropriations for the year ending 
June 1808. and for other purposes 


Mr. SHAFROTH said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The question before the House is whether the 
last amendment offered by the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. 
CANNON] shall be adopted. That amendment reads as follows: 

That hi fter, in addition to the char; im deposits of 
gold bullion at aay. of the —.— ices. the cost of — ike suck bullion 


to the nearest mint irsko f by appropriation by Congress for operation 
asa mint shall be collected from the depositor of the same. 


Mr. Chairman, the spectacle which we have just witnessed of 
a number of gentlemen offering amendments to this paragraph, 
and in some instances offering to amend their own amendmen’ 
demonstrates the fact that the proposed legislation is crude an 
ill considered. This is most important legislation. It attempts 
to changə the policy of the Government as to the metal out of 


_į coinage. 
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which it coins standard money. Such legislation should never 
be attempted as a rider upon an appropriation bill, and yet we 
find this new important provision in this House, not in the form 
of a separate bill, but as a rider“ upon the urgent deficiency 
appropriation bill. 

t isa provision directly changing a statute of the United States. 
Many a time in this House we have seen the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. CANNON] rise from his seat to condemn any attempt to 
force new legislation through npon an appropriation bill. Ihave 
heard the other leaders of this House time and again make similar 
protests. This appropriation bill was presented here late in the 
afternoon, when many of us who were interested in the question 
were not here, or if we were, we did not understand that such a 
measure was contained therein. 

Mr. HOPKINS. That is a matter already past; it does not 
affect at all the merits of the present question. What objection 
has the gentleman from Colorado to the amendment suggested by 
my colleague? 

r. SHAFROTH. Iwill attempt to state that. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Iam 5 light. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. What I have just stated has an important 
bearing on this question. Weare dealing with a measure in which, 
we contend, there is something deeper than appears on the sur- 
face; and we should not attempt to pass such a provision in an 
5 bill. 

his is a matter, Mr. Chairman, upon which there ought to be 
ee „„ We have had no report of the proper commit- 

ee upon it. 

Mr. HOPKINS. My question is, What are the gentleman's 
1 to the amendment of my colleague? 

r. SHAFROTH. I will come to that; I can not make my 
speech just as the gentleman wants me to make it. What Iam 
maintaining is that this is not the proper way for a measure of 
this kind to come before Congress. e proper committee to pass 
upon this question, the committee supposed to possess peculiar 
knowledge as to the infiuence of such an enactment with reference 
to our gold 1 Set is the Committee on Coi , Weights, and 
Measures. This bill ought to have been refe to that commit- 
tee so that it might eonsider the question whether the policy of 
the Government to get as much gold in its coffers as possible should 
be changed. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, if there were no other ob- 
jection, the fact that this proposition comes into this House in the 
manner in which it does, without consideration, without the report 
of the committee to which the subject properly belongs, would 
alone be sufficient to condemn it. For this reason it seems to me 
the amendment should be defeated and the policy of the Govern- 
ment allowed to remain the same as it has been for twenty years. 

Besides, sir, this proposition has not received, so far as we have 
official information, the sanction of the head of the Treasury De- 
8 It comes here simply with the recommendation of the 

irector of the Mint, a subordinate officer. These matters ought 
to be deliberately considered and investigated; they ought to pass 
under the 5 the proper committees. When a measure is 
brought into the House after examination of that kind, it is fair 
to call upon us to vote upon it; otherwise not. The very fact that 
so many members differ as to what the exact terms of the law 
should be on this subject, the very fact that amendment after 
amendment is 5 hurled in here, shows conclusively that this 
is not the kind of legislation that should be enacted in a general 
appropriation bill. 

ill answer the question of the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. 
HOPKINS]. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will consider the merits of this specific 
provision. The policy of this Government has been to encourage 
the production o ld; and in pursuance of that policy it passed 
two enactments. The first provided for the free coinage of gold; 
the second that the Government should give the coinage value for 
gold at each of the mints and assay offices in the United States. 
A gentleman on this side of the Chamber, when this matter was 
up before, said that the Government made a charge for the coin- 
age of gold. I called his attention to the reason we gave free 
coinage to gold. He said that there was an absolute charge for 
But, sir, I maintain that in 1875, when the resumption 
act was passed, in order to encourage the accumulation of gold in 
our Treasury, it was provided that the charge of one-fifth of 1 per 
cent, which before that time had been imposed for coinage of gold, 
shoe be absolutely stricken out. The provision of law reads as 
follows: 

That so much of section 3526 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
5 for a ch of one-fifth of 1 per cent for converting standard 
go 


bullion into coin is hereby repealed; and hereafter no charge shall be 
made for that service. 


Now, why should there be a departure from this policy? If you 
enact this provision, logically you should repeal the law as to free 
coinage of gold, because the reasons which apply in one case apply 
in the other. 

_ The policy of the Government when it provided for the resump- 
tion of specie payments was to encourage the accumulation of 
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gold in our Treasury for redemption purposes, so that we would 
not have to sell bonds, or, if we did, that we would sell just as 
few as possible. Hence it passed the law providing for the abso- 
lute free coinage of gold, and also a law providing that every 
holder of gold bullion might deposit the same in any assay office 
in the United States and receive therefor a check or cash at the 
Government price. This policy requires the Government to pay 
the cost of transporting the bullion so purchased from its assay 
offices to its mints; but that item is insignificant compared to the 
expense which the Government would be under to otherwise ac- 
quire gold for redemption purposes. The average cost of such 
transportation is less than one-fifth of 1 per cent. 

We have had a little experience in this line which should teach 
us a lesson. The Cleveland Administration, in order to acquire 
gold for redemption purposes, issued bonds to the amount of $262,- 
000,000, bearing interest at the rates of 4 and 5 per cent per annum. 
Thus, in order to acquire gold a large bonded debt, with an an- 
nual interest’ charge of about $12,000,000, was fastened upon the 
people. Part of these bonds were sold at a premium of 4 per cent, 
when they were worth 19 per cent premium, thus making a loss 
to the Government in one transaction of over $12,000,000. Three 
per cent interest per annum on that loss is sufficient to pay five 
times the annual transportation 1 on gold bullion. 

Some gentlemen have asked why, if this policy is to be pursued 
as to gold, should it not be adopted as to agricultural products? 
It seems to me the answer is very plain. Products are simply 
commodities, whereas gold has been made by law a measure of 
values. Its increase in production is more important to the Goy- 
ernment and the people than that of any commodity, because it 
affects all commodities by affecting the standard which measures 
all commodities. The markets for agricultural products are not 
made by statutory enactment; they are made by natural laws; 
they are not the creation of any statute. When the United States 
Government declares that a certain quantity of gold shall consti- 
tute a gold dollar, and that this dollar shall be coined at certain 
places. it creates thereby a eps rr and by empar enactment 

etermines where the coining and stamping shall be done. 

Now, is it right that any citizen of the United States should in 
these matters be discriminated against? If the Government 
charges the depositor of gold bullion for its transportation, should 
not the policy of the Government be reversed, and instead of coin- 
ing all our metal in one or two places should not the mints be 
numerous and distributed so as to be in proximity to the points 
where the metal is produced? It would be wrong to compel the 

roducer of gold bullion at his cost to transport the metal to 
Philadelphia for coinage and then to pay for transporting thecoin 
back. There is a duty resting tpm the Government to provide a 
circulating medium for the people which the gentlemen upon the 
other side do not seem to bear in mind. 

Now, sir, when this Government by law declares that 23.2 grains 
of gold shall constitute the standard dollar, it ought to see to it— 
it is its duty to see to it—that the value of that gold shall be uni- 
form throughout the United States. We know that gold bars, in 
large transactions, are used precisely the same as if they were cur- 
rency, and a price, a uniform price, is fixed upon them which is 
understood by all men. 

When the United States wanted to borrow money, and made 
the famous contract with Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, the stipulation 
was not for so many dollars in gold or so many gold eagles or 
double eagles, but was that there should be delivered to the 
United States so many ounces of e a certain fineness; and 
frequently we find that there is embodied in large transactions a 
similar practice. W nen yon take gold bullion to the mint or assay 
office and have it stamped as so many ounces of acertain fineness, 
it can then pass current in any part of the United States, and in 
large transactions answers the se of a circulating medium; 
but if you make a charge upon it, ou impose an obligation on 
the owner to pay the transportation charges to the mint, the gold 
will have a value in one part of the United States different from 
that which it would have in another. 

Why, gentlemen are discussing this question as if there was 
an enormous loss to the Government in this transportation. That 
is entirely a mistake. The loss is very small. It amounts to lit- 
tle. The bullion is often more convenient to the Government it- 
self. It is more desirable in many cases to have the gold in bullion 
form than in double eagles or coin of any denomination. It is 
less liable to be stolen, or, if stolen, more readily traced. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. Will the gentleman allow an interruption? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. * 

Mr. NORTHWAY. I would like to ask the gentleman for in- 
formation. An individual takes gold to a given assay office, it is 
there assayed, and he is given some kind of a certificate entitling 
him to a certain amount of dollars 
- Mr.SHAFROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NORTHWAY (continuing). And the Government pays 
the freight on the bullion? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Les, sir. 


Mr. NORTHWAY. And it has been the custom to pay for the 
bullion at the assay offices? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes,sir. If the bullion gets into the hands 
of the United States, no matter where, it pays the cost of trans- 

ortation, and we think that that policy should be continued, and 
that the Government should still do it for many reagons, some of 
which I have been endeavoring to suggest to the House. 

Whenever there is a demand in this country upon gold for ex- 
port, there is always a premium on gold bars. 

The Director of the Mint told me no longer ago than this morn- 
ing that although the Government paid the mint price at the assa 
offices, still it was enabled often to sell the bars at a profit. 0 
said that in 1897 the Goverr ment sold 836,000, 000 worth of gold 
bullion, which averaged a profit of one-tenth of 1 percent. That 
is almost enough to pay the charges for transportation. In other 
words, that the premium for the gold bullion, instead of the coin, 
is almost enough to take care of the loss sustained in transporta- 
tion. So that there is no such enormous loss as gentlemen would 
have the House believe. The express charge for sending bullion 
from Denver to Philadelphia is $1.85 per $1,000. That is the con- 
tract which the Government has with the express companies. In 
the past year the Government has been able, by selling gold bars 
at a premium, to get back from the purchasers $1 on every $1,000 
of gold. In that way the amount of the net loss to the Govern 
ment is only about 85 cents on each $1,000, while the great benefit 
results of maintaining at each assay office throughout the Union 
a uniform price for gold bullion. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee attempted in another appropria- 
tion bill to strike out the appropriations for the mint at Carson 
City and for the assay office at Deadwood, S. Dak. This question 
was discussed then, and it was determined by this House that these 
assay offices should continue to exist and appropriations were made 
for the same, and yet in this bill we see an attempt to reverse the 
action of this body, to insert a provision which, in effect, wipes out 
the legislation making appropriations for these assay offices. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I do not understand that the gentleman is cor- 
rect in that statement 

Mr. SHAFROTH (continuing). Les, sir; because an assay office, 
unless it buys gold, can not be maintained. 

Mr. HOP S. But the question is, how will it affect the other 
places you mention? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Asa matter of fact, if the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CAN NON] passes, it would 
not affect the Denver mint after it became a coinage mint, but it 
would affect the assay offices throughout the West, and I do not 
think it right to establish an unequal system amoni the mints 
and assay offices in the United States. Ido not think it right to 
repeal a law enacted for a general purpose which has produced 
such benefit to the nation. . 

Mr. HOPKINS. But does the amendment have that effect? 
T He ac does not destroy any assay office, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Certainly not, in direct terms; but the of- 
fices become useless, and might as well be abandoned. 

Mr. HOPKINS. But sup the gold miner wanted to go to an 
assay office at Carson City with his product; under the amendment 
he has a right to go there. Any miner has the same rightto go to 
Carson City, so far as that is concerned, as to any otherassay office. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Certainly. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Then how does it affect the assay offices? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It does not destroy the mints, but it does 
destroy the assay offices at Deadwood, at Helena, Mont., and at 
other places where there are only assay offices. The mints them- 
selves, of course, would not be affected. 

Now, let me explain to the gentleman. Nearly all the bullion 
that is refined at these assay offices is refined for the purpose of 
selling to the Government. If it were more profitable to sell the 
bullion at New York, it would be refined inNew York, and hence 
the Western assay offices would have little, if anything, todo. It 
is a very close margin, even right now, as to whether it will pa: 
to deposit gold bullion at these e assay Offices. Not until 
this year have some of the smelters in Denver made deposits of 
gold bullion at the mint in Denver. They could sell the bullion 
at more of a profit in the East, and they did it. I have a table 
here showing the increase in the quantity of gold bullion depos- 
ited at Denver. 

In 1896 there was but $3,913,000 deposited. In 1897 there was 
$12,250,000. Why was that? It was not because the increase of 
production was so great. The increase in the production of gold 
was great, but not to that extent. Hereis over three times as 
much eee in 1897 asin 1896. Why was that? It was because 
some of the smelters did not find it profitable before that time to 
deposit their gold bullion in the Denver mint. They found that 
it Was more 5 to ship it to the city of New York. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Now, can you give the reason why it would 

ay them to ship to New York? Are you familiar enough with 
the subject so that you can state that to the House? 
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Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; I will tell you. The reason why it 
was profitable to ship to New York was this: Whenever there is a 
demand by Europe for gold bullion, that minute gold bullion 5 555 
to a p um in New York. It has been at a premium in the last 
three or four years almost continually. The premium is not 
5 often itis more than sufficient to pay for the transporta- 
tion there. 

During the past year there has not been a drainage of gold from 
this country. We have produced and imported more gold than 
we have exported; hence there has been such a small premium on 
gan bars that it would not pay the transportation c es, and 

ence it has been to the interest of holders of gold bullion to sell 
the same to the Government at the nearest assay office. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Iam entitled to five minutes more from the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON. When I get time. I had time, I would give 
the gentleman five minutes. 
5 Lask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Colorado have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Montana asks unan- 
imous consent that the time of the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
SHAFROTH] be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. Chairman, I am not here to talk about 
the financial question upon this bill, but I am here to say that 
whenever you attempt in any manner to interfere with the known 
and established rules concerning the metal out of which you make 
your standard money, yon are doing peta | that may—I do 
not say absolutely will, but may—seriously affect the financial 
situation. 

I want to call your attention to the operation of an apparently 
insignificant measure that produced an entire change of the cur- 
rency of this country. In 1834 there was enacted by the United 
States a law providing for a change of the ratio between silver 
and gold from 15 to 1 to 16 to i—a very slight 3 Nobody 
saw the very important consequences of that act. country 
had a silver circulating medium at that time, but by that act the 
circulating medium became largely gold. Wh Because the 
ratio in the Latin Union mints was 15} to 1, which made the value 
of silver $1.33 an ounce there. 

At the ratio of 16 to 1 it was worth only $1.29 an ounce. The 
man would have been an idiot to take his silver bullion and deposit 
it in our mints to have it coined at $1.29 per ounce, because by 

ying transportation charges of 1 cent an ounce he could ship 
Ito aris and have it coined at $1.83 an ounce, and thereby make 
8 cents on every ounce of silver. Hence very few silver dollars 
were coined after that date. 

When you attempt to meddle with the metal that forms the 
Tena 50 your monetary system, there is no telling what may be 

ə result, 

The consequences of the change which I have mentioned were 
not foreseen by the people of the United States, and it shows that 
there should be the most careful deliberation upon all such meas- 
ures. They ought to be investigated and discussed and presented 
here by committees days before they come up for final passage be- 
fore the two bodies. i 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not know how the Pennsylvania dele- 
gation stands upon this question, but I tell you if this amendment 

asses,-as quick as the Denver mint gets to coining gold there will 
k an instantaneous demand from every one of the Pennsylvania 
delegation that the old law be restored. You will find then that 
it will discriminate in favor of the Denver mint and against the 
Philadelphia mint. 

Now, if you are going to have a standard dollar composed of so 
many grains of gold, you ought to provide that its value shall be 
the same at every United States depository. Iam surprised that 
there should be any question from 
gold men upon this question. Itseems to me that every man in 

vor of the single gold standard should without hesitation be 
with us in this measure. We want to encourage the production 
of gold; we want as full a volume of gold as we possibly can ob- 
tain, because the increase of that volume has a tendency to elevate 
prices and produce prosperity. 

Mr. Chairman, no laws so seriously affect the people as those 
relating to money. By the demonetization of silver the base upon 
which was built our monetary system was reduced one-half. The 
most serious consequences followed from that act. Since that 
time gold has been compelled to do the work of both gold and sil- 
ver as redemption money. That increased burden has produced 
increased demand for gold, and that increased demand has pro- 
duced increased value of that metal. Increased value of the 
measure means decreased poce of the 1 measured; hence 
falling prices. This amendment is the step made in this 
country to discourage the production of gold, and thereby limit 
the quantity of basic gold money. Let the experience of past 
rab the fatal effects of falling prices warn us against such legis- 

on. 


e standpoint of silver men or | h 


National Bankers and “National Honor.” 
SPE OCH 
HON. FREEMAN KNOWLES, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 81, 1898. 
Pe tie House having under consideration Senate concurrent resolution No. 


"Resolved by the Senate (ae House of Representatives concurring therein), 
That.all the bonds of the United States issued, or authorized to be issu 
under the said acts of Congress hereinbefore recited, are payable, princi: 
and interest, at the option of the Government of the United Btates, in silver 
dollars of the coin of the United States containing 412} grains each of 
standard silver; and that to restore to its coinage such silver coins.as a legal 
tender in payment of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of 
the public faith norin derogation of the rights of the public creditor" — 

Mr. KNOWLES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I verymuch regret that the Speaker ofthis House 
has determined to apply the gag tule in limiting the discussion 
upon this most important of all public questions to two hours and 
a half upon a side. I regret it for the sake of the majority of this 
House, who thus evince a willingness to become mere puppets of 
an irresponsible power unknown to our Constitution, and one 
which bodes the absolute destruction of popular government. 
History is repeating itself. The records of this House show that 
a resolution was once adopted here declaring that no further dis- 
cussion of the question of slavery should ever be had by either 
House of Congress. 

The advocates of chattel slavery were more frank than are the 
advocates of financial slavery. The old slaveholders knew 
and admitted thattheir institution would not bear discussion, but 
they had not at that time discovered the newly-evolved power of 
the §; er to buck and gag the people's representatives, and the 
friends of human freedom would discuss slavery in spite of them. 
We heard much in those days about the slave power,” but what 
sen weak, puny infantit was beside the money power of to-day. 
How it would have rejoiced the hearts of the old slaveholders 
if they could have had a Speaker like our present one to gag the 
„cursed abolitionists.” 

What a pity they had not discovered the power of government 
by injunction,” with which they could have closed the mouths of 
Garrison, Phillips, Sumner, Lincoln, and Greeley and shot them 
to death if they protested, as the latter-day abolitionists were shot 
to death at Lattimer by the agents of the money power! 

Mr. Speaker, there are three prominent national bankers in 
this House, the gentleman from ne [Mr. DINGLEY], the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts . WALKER], and the tleman 
from Illinois Mr. Cannon], who have had much to say about na- 
tional honor,” Now, Mr. , I know of nothing in the his- 
tory of national bankers in general, or of these gentlemen in par- 
ticular, which would entitle either these gentlemen or their tame 
to assume a monopoly of all the honesty,“ all the “patriotism,” 
or all the ‘‘national honor” of which they have assumed to be the 
exclusive custodians, or tohurl the epithet ‘‘rascally repudiators” 
at 8 disagrees with them, as did the gentleman from 
Iowa Ss . HENDERSON] to-day. 

Mr. er, let us review for a few moments the history of 
national banks and national bankers, and see whether or not they 
are really the custodians of our national honor.” 

When the war broke out- when the nation’s life was in danger 
when the Government needed money as it never needed it before, 
what became of this metal, gold, which these gentlemen tell us is 
the only money? Ah, Mr. Speaker, it did just what it has ever 
done in every crisis of human freedom—it hunted its cowardly 


ole. 

Did the gentlemen who afterwards became national bankersrush 
to the aid of the Government with offers of money? Not a dollar. 
Did Abraham Lincoln then send a delegation to the crowned heads 
of Europe to ask them what kind of money we should use? Oh, 
no. Congress took the nation’s credit, cut it up into one, two, five, 
and ten dollar bills, and bought our stores and ammunition and 
paid our soldiers. Sixty millions of these full legal-tender Treas- 
ury notes were issued, and there never was a day during the dark- 
est hours of the rebellion that those notes were not worth their 
facein gold. Why? Because they werea full legal-tender forall 
debts, public and private, and fulfilled all the functions of money. 

But the national bankers took alarm. They said, ‘‘Hold on! 
The Government is making money just as good as gold. If this 
continues, we can not speculate in gold and our occupation will be 
gone.” So they came down here to Washington and, by some 
means known only to themselves, they secured a law placing an 
exception upon the next and all subsequent issues, depriving the 
Treasury notes of their legal-tender 5 the payment of 
duties on imports and interest upon the public debt. 

Thus at the dictates of these gentlemen who now prate of 
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“national honor ” the Government made one money for the bond- 
holders and another for the soldier. At the dictates of the national 


bankers the Government discredited its own money by refusing 
to receive it for taxes. Is itany*wonder that it depreciated when 
the Government, its maker, r d to receive it for taxes? But 
the bondholders had a double object in this villainous enactment. 
It purposely depreciated the value of the greenbacks, with which 
they could buy bonds dollar for dollar, while their interest was 
payable in gold, which they could again convert into greenbacks 
at two and a half for one and again buy bonds dollar for dollar. 
Thus were all the bonds issued up to 1870 sold for about 40 cents 
on the dollar in gold. 8 

But the bondholders were not satisfied with that; they wanted 
the Government to give them back their money which they 2 
for the bonds, and let them keep the bonds and continue to draw 
interest upon them. And so they got the national-bank act passed, 
the most gigantic theft that the world ever saw—a theft by which 
8300, 000, 000 of the people's money was stolen and given to the na- 
tional bankers. I will prove it. : 

What is the national banking act? It provides that any three 
or more persons may form an association, with a certain capital, 
and by depositing United States bonds with the Treasurer they 
shall receive 90 per cent of the face value of the bonds so depos- 
ited in national-bank notes, which the Government guarantees, 
and they may take these notes, using them as money, loan them 
out upon interest to their customers, and continue to draw inter- 
est upon the bonds deposited with the Treasurer. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let us analyze this transaction for a moment. 
Let us suppone these three gentlemen from Maine, Massachusetts, 
and Illinois [Messrs. DINGLEY, WALKER, and Cannon] in 1864 
had 840, 000 in gold, which they converted into $100,000 in 1 
backs, and these, in turn, they converted into $100,000 of United 
States 4} per cent bonds. They then go to the Treasurer and say: 

“Mr. 8 we want to start a national bank at Danville, 
Ill. Please take these bonds, register them to our credit, put them 
in Uncle Sam's strong safe, where we will have no trouble in 
looking after their safety, permit us to draw $4,500 per year in 
goid interest upon them, and, at the same time, please issue us 
$90,000 in national-bank notes, and we will start a bank at Dan- 
ville and loan out these notes to our neighbors at 10 per cent.” 

„Oh, ves; says the Treasurer, that is the national banking 
law;” and so he does as they require. They take their $90,000 in 
national-bank notes and start their bank at Danville. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let us analyze that transaction. How much 
money did these gentlemen have in 1864? Forty thousand dollars 
in gold. How much in bonds have they in the Treasurer's safe? 
One hundred thousand dollars. How much have they had in 
their bank in Danville that the Government gave them? Ninety 
thousand dollars. How much interest have they drawn upon 
their bonds in the thirty-four years? One hundred and fy- 
three thousand dollars. How much -have they drawn upon the 
$90,000 of national-bank notes at 5 per cent poe that is a very 
low rate for national bankers to take)? One hundred and fifty- 
three thousand dollars more. 

Yes, Mr. S. r, these gentlemen started in thirty-four years 
ago with $40,000in gold. During those thirty-four years they have 
been drawing interest upon $190,000, the interestalone amounting 
to $306,000, and they still have the $100,000 in bonds which they 
demand shall be paid in 200-cent dollars, although they bought 
them with 40-cent dollars. 

But say, Mr. Speaker, they were not satisfied with such a deal 
as that, and so they came down here again in 1878 and stole a bill 
through Congress, by means of which silyer was demonetized 
and the burden of every debt was doubled. It is not my purpose 
now to discuss this clandestine and fraudulent measure. Every 
man in any way informed knows that the act of 1873 was a de- 
ception and a fraud, Mr, Cannon himself said in this House on 
July 13, 1876: 

It was not discussed, as shown by the RECORD, and neither members of 
nor the people ah pete) the scope of the legislation. 

General Grant, who was President and signed the bill, Blaine, 
who was 8 r of the House, Garfield, Voorhees, Conkling, 
Thurman, Howe, Bogy, Kelley, and dozens of the ablest men of 
both Houses at that time have declared that they never knew that 
the measure demonetized silver. 

And thus by a clandestine measure, of which neither the people 
nor their representatives in Congress ever knew until two years 
afterwards, one of our money metals was demonetized, its chief 
use and d Jed, and its price depressed. The price of 
silver, like ever: else, is regulated by its demand. e chief 
use and demand for silver is for coinage into money. If this uso 
and demand is destroyed by demonetization, its price, of course, 
pos down. And yet the very men responsible for this wrong and 

very men who have profited by it seek to take advantage of 


their own wrong and to urge that as a reason why the wrong 


should not be righted. 
These gentlemen have much to say about the lack of parity 


between the two metals. How would you maintain the parity 
between two horses? Would you feed one and starve the other? 
And yet that is just what you have done with gold and silver. 
You admit gold to free and unlimited coinage, thus ing an 
unlimited demand for it at the mint, while you have destroyed 
the use and demand for silver, and then you talk about lack of 


— Silver to its right of free coinage; restore its legal-ten- 
der quality for the payment of all debts, both public and private, 


on an equality with gold at the old ratio of 16 to 1, and the differ- 
ence in ity will ppear. This has been the history of the 
world. e true cause of the depreciation is unwittingly told in 


the last issue of Sound Currency, the goldbug organ: 


From 1792 to 1873 the legal standard of value in the United States was the 
double one of gold and silver at prescribed ratios. By the coinage act of 1873 
thesilver dollar, which was then worth more than the goa dollar, and which 
noone could forsee would ever be worth less, and of which very few were in 
existence, was dropped from the coinage, lea vin galt as the only full legal- 
tender coined money. Soon after the passage o. law the value of silver 
began to decline. 

Of course it did. Restore silver to its free coinage, and it will 
always be on a parity with gold. But as long as the Government 
does everything in its power to discredit silver and to destroy its 
use and demand and to increase the use and demand for gold, so 
long will one metal go up and the other down. 

Gresham’s law tells us that if the debtor class is given the choice 
of metals in which they may pay their debts, they will always 
choose the cheaper metal; but the moment they do so, that 
increases the demand for the cheaper metal, tends to raise its 
price, while at the same time it decreases the demand for the dearer 
metal, depresses its price, thus tending to bring the two to a par- 
ity. Thus, if this choice is maintained to the debtor, the parity of 
the two metals will become automatic. 

But now reverse the process and give the creditor class the 
choice of metals in which they will receive their pay, and they 
will always choose the dearer metal. This further increases the 
demand for the dearer metal, still further enhances its price, de- 


stroys the demand for the cheaper metal, further pron its 
price, thus driving the dearer metal farther up and the cheaper 


farther down. 

Now, what has been the practice of this Government of ours 
under both Democratic an ublican Administrations? Ah, 
Mr. Speaker, at the dictates of the money monopolists the cred- 
itors of the Government have been given the choice of metals in 
which they would receive their pay, although the choice was care- 
fully reserved to the Government both by statute and by the Gov- 


ernment paying well for the privilege. 
Why, Mr. S er, upon one lot of $62,000,000 of bonds the pur- 
chasers offere 


to pay 16,000,000 more for the bonds if made pay- 
able in gold. At this same rate, upon the $262,000,000 issued under 
the Cleveland Administration the 
$50,000,000 for the privilege of paying these bonds in silver, and 
the bondholders accep the offer and that amount, by which 
they agreed to take their payin silver if the Government soelected 
to make ponent And yet these shylocks are here to-day trying 
to get the Government to rescind its part of the contract and make 
the bondholders a gracious present of $50,000,000. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the bondholders and the national bankers are 
not satisfied with this. They want a new ing law, and a bill 
has been introduced in this House, and will, I understand, be re- 
ported favorably from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
retiring all Government pant and giving the national banks an 
mee monopoly of issuing all the paper currency of the 
country. 

This very modest request of the bankers only asks that instead 
of the Government giving them 90 per cent of the face of their 
bonds in national-bank notes, it shall give them 125 per cent, while 
E them to draw interest upon the full face of their bonds. 

other Words, they ask that when they surrender 8100 in 
backs or Treasw 


Government gua more than 


green- 
} ry notes the Government will give them 5125 in 
national-bank notes, and at the same time o them a present 
of a hundred-dollar gold-bearing bond bearing interest at 3 per 


cent, 
The damnable robbery of op Pe national banking law is so 
outrageous that I have often difficulty to make people believe 
it. I do not know what they would say to the proposed law. It 
would seem that the bankers are trying to make it so outrageous 
as = ae it actually beyond belief, and thus hope to escape 
criticism. 

And these are the men who talk of national honor.” They are 
also the same who call the silver dollar ‘‘ dishonest money,” and 
yet want to flood the country with a billion of their own worth- 

ess shinplasters, which, except for the guaranty of the nation, a 
wheelbarrow load of them would not buy a pint of peanuts. 

Mr. Speaker, you and your lick-spittle followers doubtless think 

ou have done a (big thing” for your masters, the bankers and 
8 by depriving this House of its deliberative functions 
registering the will of the robber classes by turning down 


and in 
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this very just and proper resolution. I want to say that you can 

not possibly be better satisfied with the result than we are upon 

1 of the House. The issue is now clearly drawn and well 
efined. 

We have now driven you out into the clearing. You can no 
longer masquerade before the people as“ international bimetal- 
lists“ or any other kind of bimetallists. Lou have now declared 
for your party that thirty billions of debt must be paid with half 
a billion of gold, practically all of which is owned and controlled 
by afew. Your organ, Sound Currency, said to-day: 

Many of our fellow-citizens have hoped in all sincerity that the problem of 
the standard would be solved by international bimetallism. earnest 
effurt has been made to that hope, but it must now be abandoned. 
The only alternative, therefore, is the continued maintenance of the exist- 
ing gold standard. 

We cheerfully accept the issue and are entirely willing to abide 
by the results. 


Payment of United States Bonds. 


SPEEOH 
HON. HENRY D. OLAYTON, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 31, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the following concurrent resolution: 
“Senate concurrent resolution No. 22. 
“ Whereas by the act entitled ‘An act to strengthen the public credit,’ ap- 
ved March 18, 1869, it was provided and declared that the faith of the 
nited States was thereby solemnly pledged to the payment, in coin or its 
equivalent, of all the interest-bearing obligations of the United States, except 
in cases where the law authorizing the issue of such obligations had expressly 
rovided that the same might be paid in lawful money or other currency 
an old and sii ver; and 
Lo ereas all the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by the 
act entitled ‘An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,’ a; 
roved July 14, 1870, by the terms of said act were d red to be redeemable 
ncoin of the then present standard value, bearing interest payable semi- 
annually in such coin; and 
“ Whereas all bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under the 
act entitled ‘An act to provide for the resumption of specie payments,’ ap- 
roved January 14, 1875, are required to be of the description of bonds of the 
ni 


ted States escribed in the said act of Congress approved July 14, 1870, 


entitled An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt;’ and 
“ Whereas at the date of the of said act of Congress last aforesaid, 
to wit, the lith day of July, 1870, the coin of the United States of standard 
value of that date Inelud silver dollars of the weight of 4121 grains each, 
declared by the act approved January 18, 1837, entitled ‘An act 8 
— “An act establishing a mint and regulating the coins 


the House of Representatives concurring therein), 
Bs — be elie 


Congress hereinbefore recited are payable, principal 
ted | States, in silver 
ea! 0 


terest, is not in violation of 
te Puli th nor in derogation of the rights of the abil creditor "— 

Mr. CLAYTON said: 

Mr.SPEAKER: We know that in the physical world there is a law 
of evolution or change. The Republican party and the expounders 
of its doctrines conclusively prove that this law applies to a politi- 
cal party as fully as to natural or physical formations. The plat- 
forms of the Republican party and the utterances of its leaders 
made during the last thirty years show that it has changed from 
professed friendship for bimetallism to the undisguised champion- 
ship of gold monometallism. And if a Republican can be found 
in this Hons to-day affiliating with that perry ano voting for the 

ending resolution, he is the connecting link between a great his- 
ric party of the past and a degenerate party of the present, now 
the su ient instrument of the merciless money power. 

That the Republican party has changed from pretensions in 
favor of bimetallism to actual gold monometallism, that it has 
changed from advocating the interest of the taxpayers, in the set- 
tlement of the public debt, to the guardianship of the interests of 
foreign bondholders, no further evidence is needed than to con- 
trast the platforms of that y and utterances of its leaders in 
former Congresses and outside with the declarations made by Re- 
putes in the Senate a few days ago, by others on this floor 

day,and by official messages and President McKinley’s banquet 
felicitations. 

We know that 


ou, the Republican majority, will defeat this 
resolution, in spi 


of the faith held by former leaders, whose 
equals are not among you, because we know you dare not disobey 
the money changers and coupon clippers. Doubtless the precipi- 
tate action here to-day was determined upon by yout masters in 
the city of New York a few nights ago, when a thousand gentle- 
men, equal in number to the “lords” at Belshazzar’s feast, each a 


millionaire or the representative of millionaires, met together in 
a hotel that cost $10,000,000 at a banquet that we are told cost 
fifteen or twenty dollars a plate. 

Mr. TODD. y friend has not got it high enough. The gen- 
tlemen who invited the President to their feast, and who dictate 
his policy and the policy of his party, would scorn a fifteen-dollar 
meal as a “cheap American affair.” A thousand plates were 
spread, at $100 each. The place was the Waldorf-Astoria, the 
most ‘‘swell” hotel in the world. It is owned by William Wal- 
dorf Astor, who made his wealth out of American citizens, and 
who has gone to England to buy with this money a British peer- 


age. 

Mr.CLAYTON. My gracious! Fifteen or twenty dollars ought 
to have been enough. A man who eats that much at a meal eats 
a bale of cotton in Alabama. [Laughter and applause. | 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Fifteen or twenty dollars would 
hardly 1501 for the toothpicks. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. A hundred dollars is not only a bale of 
cotton, it is two mules in Tennessee. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes, it may be said, each one of these ban- 
queters, when he ate a hun dollars’ worth at a dinner, ate in 
Alabama values a bale of cotton and a pair of mules. A hundred 
dollars is not only a bale of cotton and two mules, but it is more 
wages than a man can earn in a year by raising 5-cent cotton, 
That dinner and the postprandial effervescence of the President 
were doubtless designed to influence the action of the Senate on 
this resolution, then pending there. 

In the course of his speech Mr. McKinley said: 

The difficulties in the path of a satisfactory reform are, it must be ad- 
mitted, neither few in number nor slight in degree; but p can_not 
fail to be made with a fair and thorough trial. An honest at mpt will be 
the best proof of sincerity of purpose. Discussion can not hurt, it will only 
help the cause. Let us have full and free discussion. 

Yes, the Senate and the American people are indeed difficulties 
in the way of eee oS financial amen according to the 
Rothschild mandate. . McKinley said that discussion would 
help the cause; yet his here to-day has limited to less than 
five hours the discussion of this t question, involving an 
interest-bearing indebtedness of $847,365,540 and the welfare of 
this generation and the welfare of millions yet unborn, 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HOPKINS] who has just pre- 
ceded me inveighed against the Senate of the United States, 
This is the common practice of those who voice the sentiments or 
do the service of the gold conspirators. Long live that Senate, 
for it is the only deliberative y left to the Federal Govern- 
ment. (Applause. I thank God that even the Chief Executive 
is unable to make that great body swerve in the least from the 
faithful discharge of its duty to the American people. In that 
Senate there is no autocrat with his ket edition of a Commit- 
tee on Rules that can abridge the right of full, free, and fair dis- 
cussion of public questions. ; . 

If I unders the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hopxrns] 
aright, he said, in substance, that the Senate no longer represents 
the American people. He complained, that the two votes of the 
little State of Nevada, cast for this resolution, balanced the two 
votes that the great State of Illinois cast against it. He told us 
then of the superior population and tness of Illinois. Has 
the gentleman forgotten the history of the formation of our Gov- 
ernment? Has he forgotten the theory that the fathers had of 
the necessity for checks and balances” in our Government? 
Has he forgotten that the Constitution provides that the Senate 
shall be composed of two Senators from each State, chosen by the 
legislature thereof? 

ut if the power of the State of Nevada in the Senate gives the 
gentleman cause for complaint, why may not I as a Representa- 
tive from Alabama with equal justice complain of the two votes 
cast in the Senate against this resolution by the little State of 
Vermont or the little State of Rhode Island? Why does not the 
. complain of all the little States in the East whose 
mators voted against this resolution? Why not turn your eyes 
from Illinois and Nevada and contrast Rhode Island, Vermont, 
and Connecticut with Alabama, Georgia, Texas, Missouri, Kan- 
se ana California, and the other great States of the South and 

Mr. Speaker, no one will deny that this resolution has a direct 
bearing upon the leading economic question that divides the two 
great political parties of the country. I admit that the passage 
of this resolution by the Senate has given courage to those of us 
who Bope that in the end the American people will succeed in 
establishing their own independent monetary system, founded 
upon the free and unlimi coinage of both metals, without 
having to wait for the consent of any other nation on earth. 
Boreas 

at this resolution will fail here to-day does not discourage 
any man on this side of the Chamber. We expect nothing else. 
For we know that the Democrats, Populists, and Silver Repub- 
licans can do nothing now but protest against the wrongful 
action of the majority. But you will understand now that this 
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fight will go on until there is a majority in this House and a 
President of our country that will maintain and express the same 
views as those entertained by the Senate and as evidenced by the 
passage of this resolution through that august body. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, this question presents nothing difficult either in 
law or morals. The recitations of the preamble are true and the 
conclusions stated in the resolution are sound, honest, and just. 
The legislature has the right at any time to declare what the law 
is on any given subject, either of the common law or a statute. 
This principle is as old as English jurisprudence, 

The pe resolution asserts two propositions: First, that all 
bonds of the United States issued or authorized to be issued under 
the several acts of Congress are payable, principal and interest, at 
the option of the Government of the United States, in silver dol- 
lars of the coinage of the United States containing 412} grains 
each of standard silver; and second, that to restore silver to its 
coinage as a legal tender in payment of said bonds, principal and 
interest, is not in violation of the public faith nor in derogation 
of the rights of the public creditor. 

Before reading from the acts cited in the preamble, however, I will 
advert to the act of Fe 25, 1862, under which the first bonds 
purchased by the Rothschild syndicate were issued, and which 
are known as the ‘‘five-twenties.” I heard a Republican assert 
on this floor to-day that these bonds, which were issued by the 
United States during the late civil war to aid in the prosecution 
of that war, were payable in gold. I wish to correct that state- 
ment. 

The bonds known as the “‘five-twenties” were purchasable and 
payable in lawful money, and greenbacks were at that time de- 
clared to be lawful money for all debts ea public duties on 
imports and interest on the public debt. Iwish to refer briefly to 
the history of these bonds, and to call in some of the leading Re- 
publicans of that day and time in order that they may give their 
construction of the law as stated in their utterances, made almost 
contemporaneous with the law, when the legal-tender act was 
under discussion in the Senate. 

Senator Collamer, of Vermont, objected to it on the ground that 
it made the public debt payable in notes. During the 
discussion of this act in the Senate Senator Wilson, of Massachu- 
setts, declared that the notes ought to bea legal tender in payment 
of the public debt, and if they were not he would vote against the 
bill. Thaddeus Stevens said on July 17, 1868: 

When the bill was on its final paasago the question was expressly asked of 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, and as expressiy 
answered brana that only the interest was arene in coin. If I knew 
[he added] t any party in this country woul gotor paving in coin that 
which is payable in money, thus enhan it one- —if I knew that there 
was such a platform and such a determination on the part of my warty, 
would vote on the other side. I would vote for no such swindle upon the 


taxpayers of this country. I would vote for no such speculation in favor of 


the large bondholders—the millionaires who took advantage of our folly in 
granting them coin payment of interest. 


When speaking of this same proposition, Senator Morton, of 
Indiana, said: 

We should do foul injustice to the Government and to the people of the 
United States, after we have sold these bonds on an average of not more 
than 60 cents on the dollar, now to propose to make a new contract for the 
benefit of the bondholder. 

The Ohio Republican platform of 1868 contained this: 

Resolved, That the Republican per pledges itself to the faithful ent 
of the public debt, according to law, as we hereby express our 9 
that according to the laws under which the 5-20 bonds were issued said 


bonds should + Po in the currency of the country which may be legal 
tender when the Government may be prepared to redeem such bonds. 


The winter before this convention the general assembly of Ohio, 
when Hon. Charles H. Grosvenor, now one of the leaders of 
this body, was speaker of the house, passed the following: 

Resolved by the general assembly of the State of Ohio, That common hon- 
esty to the berg asp Ayre letter and spirit of the contract under which the 

t body of i debtedness was assumed by the United States, and true 
cial wisdom, each and all, demand the ration of the silver dollar to 
its former rank as lawful money. 


And Senator John Sherman saw fit to express his views in the 
following letter to Dr. Mann: 

Your idea that we propose to repudiate or violate a promise when we offer 
to redeem the principal inlegal tenders is erroneous. iI think the bondholder 
violates his promise when he refuses to take the same kind of money he paid 
for the bonds. If the case is to be tested by the law, I am right. I, 
under the law as it stands, the holders of the five-twenties can be paid in 
gold, then we are repudiators if we pro to pay otherwise. If the bond- 

older can legally demand only the kind of money he pag then he is a repu- 
diator and extortioner to demand money more valuable than he gave. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, having traced this much of the history of 
the bond issues, we can come, with all of that history and with 
that law and its interpretation by the great Republican leaders, 
wes utterances I have just read, to the acts cited in the pre- 
Amble. 

The first act cited, approved March 18, 1869, is entitled An 
act to strengthen the public credit,” and it employs these words: 


That in order to remove any doubt as to the purpose of the Government 
to all just obligations to the public creditors, and to settle conflict- 
ing questions and interpretations of the laws by virtue of which such obliga- 


tions have been contracted, it is hereby provided and declared that the faith 


of the United States is solemnly 1721 to the payment in coin or its equiva- 
lent of all the obligations of the United States not interest, known 
as United States notes, and of all the iaterest- obligations of the 
United States, except in cases where the law authoriz! the issue of an 

ligation has expressly provided that the same may be paid in la 
money or other currency than gold and silver. 


such obli 

This act was advocated by Hon. John Sherman, who was then 
Senator. Senator Voorhees, when the Matthews resolution was 
under discussion in 1878, in referring to Senator Sherman’s letter 
to Dr. Mann, said: 


In less than ten months after this letter was written John Sherman, then 
a Senator, advocated and procured the of the act of March, 1869, for 
the payment of the bonds in coin, which he had declared payable in currency, 
thereby establishing the open repudiation of a solemn and binding contract 
and fastening an extortion of not less than five hundred millions of dollars 
on — — 5 industries of the country as the speculative profits of the 
operation. 

In the whole financial history of the civilized 1 can be 
found to this audacious deed of broken faith, deliberate ery to the peo- 
ple, and national dishonesty. It will bear the names of those who enacted it 
to distant generations ami the groans, the curses, and the lamentations of 
those who toil on the land and on the sea, and more d y engraved than 
any other name will be found that of the Secretary of the W (John 
Sherman), as the author of what he himself said constituted the twofold 
crime of repudiation and extortion. 


And Senator Garrett Davis said of this act: 


To guarantee or give a pledge on the part of the United States that the 
bonds shall be paid 18. gold — silver makes a difference in the burden of the 
debt of $750,000,000, 


We see that, according to the testimony of these two distin- 
guished men, this act, which caused the payment in coin of bonds 
before payable in currency, piled up the public debt upon the tax- 

ayers toan amount estimated at from five hundred to seven hun- 

red and fifty millions. But even this act pledges the Government 
to pay its obligations in coin or its equivalent, and pledges the 
Government to make provision at the earliest practicable period 
for the redemption of the United States notes in coin. Thus, ac- 
cording to Mr. Sherman, March 30, 1868, and Mr. Morton and the 
Republican convention of Ohio in 1868, a grent wrong was done 
the taxpayers for the benefit of the bondholders. 

The second act cited in the preamble, act of July 14, 1870, to 
authorize the refunding of the national debt, provided: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to issue, in a sum 
or sums not exceeding in the aggregate $200,000,000, coupon or iby agne 
bonds of the United States, in such form as he may prescribe, and of denomi- 
nations of $50 or some multiple of that sum, redeemable in coin of the present 
standard value, at the pleasure of the United States, after ten years from 
the date of their issue, and bearing interest, payable semiannually in such 
coin, at the rate of 5 per cent per annum; also a sum or sums not exceeding 
in the aggregate 000, 000 of like bonds, the same in all re: ts, but paya- 
ble at the pleasure of the United States, after fifteen years from the date of 
their issue, ani interest at the rate of 4} per cent per annum; also a 
sum or sums not ex ing in the te one thousand million dollars of 
like bonds, the same in all respects, but payable, at the pleasure of the United 
States, after thirty years from the date o their issue, and bearing interest 
at the rate of 4 per cent per annum; all of which said several classes of bonds 
and the interest thereon shall be exempt from the payment of all taxes or 
duties of the United States, as well as from taxation in any form by or under 
State, municipal, or local authorities. * * * 


It will be seen that this act stipulates that the bonds shall be 
redeemable in coin of the then standard value. This leads us to 
inquire what coins of what value were standard at that time, July 
14,1870? The silver dollar was then recognized as standard money 
and full legal tender. It had been so recognized since 1792. The 
act of 1837 was in force on July 14, 1870, and the silver dollar con- 
tained 412} grains. At this time, July 14, 1870, the bill was still 
unenacted that struck the silver dollar from the coinage of the 
United States. 

The word coin“ in the act of 1869, the first act giving the bond- 
holder the right to demand coin. clearly meant both gold and 
silver. This act, in section 3693, United States Revised Statutes, 
declares that— 


The faith of the United States is solemnly pledged to the pa: 
or its equivalent of all the obligations of the United States not 
est, known as United States notes, and of all the interest-bearing obligations 
of the United States, except in cases where the law authorizing the issue of 
any such obligations has expressly provided that the same may be paid in 
lawful money or other currency n gold and silver. 


The last act involved in this discussion, the third cited in the 
preamble, the act of January 14, 1875, to provide for the resump- 
tion of specie payments, provides that— 

On and after the Ist day of January, 1879, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
redeem, in coin, the United States legal-tender notes then outstanding, on 
their presentation for redemption at_the office of the assistant treasurer of 
the United States in the city of New York, in sums of not less than $50; and 
to enable the Secretary of the iseni BR why wpe and provide for the re- 
demption in this act authorized or req d he is authorized to use any sur- 
Plus revenues. from time to time, in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, and to issue, sell, and di of at not less than par, in coin, either of 
the descriptions of bonds of the United States described in the act of Con- 
gress approved July rele entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of 
the national debt,” with like qualities, privileges, and exemptions, to the ex- 
tent necessary to carry this act into full effect, and to use the proceeds 


thereof for the purposes aforesaid. 
providen that the United States 


This act, you will observe, 
legal-tender notes then outstanding should be ređeemed in coin 


ent in coin 
ing inter- 
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and that the bonds that might be issued to buy coin for that pur- 
pose eee o SEANS in cotn, asin the act of July 14, 1870, 
already quo 

Mr. Speaker, I have cited the law. It is 8 to admit of 


mis construction. I understand the opponents o: 
lution to admit that the law is their contention. They 
talk much about the spirit of the law. They would not be bound 
by the letter of the law. 

The great Republican leaders from time to time, not gird in 
the instances which I have cited, but in numerous others, admit 
the law to be in favor of this resolution, and they have also said 
that the spirit of the law was in accordance with the declarations 

in this resolution. Where shall we go for the letter of 

aw? Tothelawitself. Where shall we go for the spirit of the 

law? To the testimony of those given contemporaneous with the 
e of the law. 

I know no rule of law or rule of morals that requires us, years 
after the making of a contract, to alter its terms, when such altera- 
tion would be of great detriment to one party to that contract. If 
we want further proof as to the meaning of those contracts, we 
can find it in the utterances of President Cleveland and others 
who agreed with his views during his last Administration, when 
the effort was made to induce Congress to authorize bonds to be 
issued payable in gold instead of in coin. 

Mr. 3 


the present reso- 


I beg to quote from high authorities some of the 
legal rules by which these acts are construed: 


the lawmaker. The intent is the vital Pag 
the statute. 
be sufficient as law must be set forth as a statute; it 
rtained is onl, 


its scope and mean- 
tation is needless. And where the 
ection Beg py one apat pi meets 
mrpose, for su es are 
tended tha: =" 


The sole a thel ture to make laws is the foundation of the 
rinciple that cour are bound to give effect to its intention. 


of justice 
en that is ininand pal ble, they must follow it implicitly, The rules of 
construction Dith W tho books ot fo apply only where the words used 
‘hts to assist 
more accuracy 
This is true whether the statute be public or private, general or special, 


remedial or 
These are a part of the law of the land equally with the statutes 
themselves, and not much less important. The function of such interpreta- 
tion unrestrained by settled rules would introduce great uncertainty, and 
would invoke a pomer virtually legislative. When a doubt arises upon the 
construction of the words, it is the duty of the court to remove thedoubt by 
deciding it; and when the court has given its decision, the point can nolonger 
be considered doubtful —Sutherland on Statutory Construction, page 308. 
in statutes to give 


e power, and seek for that intent in 
every legitimate way. But * + * of all in the words and language 
and if the words are free from -ambi and doubt, and ex- 

lainly, clearly, and distinctly the sense of of the instru- 
ment, there is no ion to resort to other means of interpretation. It is 
interpretation.” The statute 


ing, re reading suffices; then in 

intention of a statute has been asce: 

interpretation, they have served 
to reach intent. 


its parts and visions, the intention thus indica 
resorting to other 


In Alexander vs. Worthington, the Maryland court of appeals 
have lucidly expressed this sound doctrine on the point under 
consideration: 


‘The language of a statute is its most natural expositor, and where its lan- 
guage is susceptible of a sensible in’ retation, it is not to be controlled by 
ra re b considerations * * #,—Sutherland on Statutory Construc- 

ion, 

In thee construction of statutes the intention of the lawmaker is to be de- 
duced from the whole statute and every material part of the same. (Kohl- 
sant vs, 1 96 U. S.. 153; Heydenfeldt vs. weet Gold and S. Mining 
Company, 93 U. Š., 634; Neal vs. Scruggs (Neal vs. Clark), 95 U. S., 704.) 

Where a statute is clear and freo from all ambiguity, the letter of it is not 
to be disregarded in favor of a mere presumption as to what is the policy of 
the Government, even though it may be the settled practice of an Executive 
Department. (St. Paul, M. and M. R. Co. vs. Phelps, 137 U. S., 528.) 


The public debt and the form of the bonds are described in the 
3 of the Secretary of the Treasury, December 6, 1897, to be 
as follows: 


tates. 

July 1, 1907. ......} 550, 640, 100. 00 
wertible. 45, 

Feb. 1, 1904. ...... 100, 000, 000. 00 


Feb. 1, 1025. 


You will observe that this opens with an item of $25,364,500, 


This sum is made up with bonds dated the 1st of September, 1876. 
One of them is as follows: 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


„or assigns, in the sum of one thousand dollars. 
issued in accordance with the provisions of an act of Congress 


Are indebted to 
This bond is 


of four and a half per centum p 3 payers quarterly, on the first da 
September in each year. 


States, as well as taxation in any form, by or under State, municipal, 
or local authority. ‘Transferable on the books of this office. 


Though these bonds were due in 1891, the Secretary of the 
Treasury allowed the holders to continue them. Across the back 
of these bonds these words were indorsed: 


At the a of and for value received by the owner of this bond, the same 
is continued during the pleasure of the Government, to bear interest at the 
rate of two (2) per centum per annum from September 2, 1891, as provided in 
Treasury No. 99, dated January 2, 1891. 


There are, therefore, United States bonds now outstandin 
5 $25,864,500 which are due and ought to be paid a 
which could be paid, 


Now follows a copy of the body of one of the bonds in the sec- 
ond item, aggregating $559,640,100: 
WASHINGTON, July Ist, 1877. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Are indebted to —or in the sum of one thousand dollars. 
This bond is issued in accordance the p of an act of Congress 
entitled “An act to authorize the 5 of the national debt, approved 

January 20, 1871, and is redeem- 


July 14, 1870," amended by an act approve 
able at the pleasure of the United after the 
1907, in coin of the standard value of the United States on any. 

with interest, in such coin, from the day of tho date hereof, at the rate 


office. 


The body of one of the certificates comprising the third item is 
as follows: 


APRIL], 1870. 
This certifies that the sum of ten dollars has been d ited with the 
Treasurer of the United States, under act of February 26, . 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Act of February 28, 1879. 55 N 
Register of the Treasury. 

Convertible, with accrued interest at four per cent annum, into four 

~ cent bonds of the United States issued under the acts of July 14. 1870, and 
anuary 20,1871, upon presentation at the office of the Treasurer of the U. S., 
Washington, D. C., in sums of $50 or multiples thereof. 

These are construed like other 4 per cent bonds and are con- 
vertible into them. 

The $100,000,000 item of indebtedness due in 1904 are the bonds 
issued by President Cleveland in 1894 and 1895 in order to main- 
tain the $100,000,000 gold reserve. The body of one of these bonds 
is expressed this way: 

FEBRUARY 1, 1804. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Are indebted to or assigns, in the sum of one thousand dollars. 
This bond is issued under authority of an act of entitled “An act to 
peas for the resumption of specie payments,” approved Jan four- 
nth, eighteen hundred and seventy-five, one of the descriptions of 
bonds described in theact entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the 
national debt.” 7 Jul. hteen hundred and 

amended by theact of January Sarsi rt? 
leasure of the United States after the first day of 


Seca NATAAN ORe, tee, 
yment of all taxes or duties of 
taxation in any form by or under State, municipal, or local authority. Trans- 
ferable on the books of this office. 

The bonds for $162,815,400, due February 1, 1925, were issued 
by President Cleveland in 1895 and 1896, and were his third and 
fourth efforts to bolster up the gold reserve. A sample bond of 
this character is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 1, 1895. 11000. 
1925] FOUR PER CENTS OF 1895. 
1000] THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA No— 
Are indebted to 10 in the sum of one thousand dollars. 


r assigns, 
This =e 5 anon under 8 — an act te Congress — . act 
to provide for the resumption of specie payments,” approv an’ our- 
DER, eighteen handed e being one of the descripiions of 
bonds described in the act entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of 
the national debt,” approved July fourteenth, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty, as amended by the act of January twentie eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one.and is redeemable at the pleasure of the United States after the 
first day of February, nineteen hundred and twenty-five, in coin of the stand- 
ard value of the United States on said July fourteenth, eighteen hundred 
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and seventy, with interest in such coin from the ony ok Sn Dale herent at 


tum annum, ble quarterly on first 
the rate of foue por conten and Novona tne 5 The princi; day 
interest are exempt from the payment of all taxes or duties of the United 
States, as well as from taxation in any form by or under State, municipal, or 
local authority. Transferable on the books of this office. 

These are copies of the outstanding bonds given by the United 
States. In the aggregate, shown in the above statement, they 
comprise the obligations to which the resolution under discussion 
refers. In order to see the applicability of the resolution to these 
statements of indebtedness, one has only to read them. A way- 
faring man, though a fool, can see that under the contract they 
are payable at the option of the Government in either silver coin 
or gold coin of the present standard value. 

It seems a waste of time to interpret a law so plain or to define 
a contract so simple. It is necessary, not because anyone doubts 
the meaning of the law or the contracts, but because the Treasury 
Department has persistently disregarded the full meig of the 
law and has allowed the noteholders and bondholders to demand 
illegal and unfair advantage in the settlement of the contracts; 
and the necessity is made more urgent by the statements of those 
in executive authority proclaiming that these bonds are payable 
in gold. These tools of the gold trust openly avow their purpose 
to commit the country to gold payments and, if need be, to sell 
more bonds for that p ose. 5 

In his m to t e Fifty-fourth Congress, first session, Presi- 
dent Cleveland said: 

Perhaps itis supposed that sufficient revenue receipts would in a senti- 
mental way eos the situation by inspiring confidence in our solyency 
and allaying the fear of pecuniary exhaustion. And yet through all our 

to maintain our gold reserve there never n any apprehen- 

sion as to our ready ability to pay our way with such money as we had; and 

the question whether or not our current receipts met our current expenses 

mot entered into the qui n of our solvency. Of course the eral 

state of our funds, exclusive of was entirely immaterial to the foreign 

creditor andinvestor. His debt could only be in gold, and his only con- 
cern was our ability to keep on hand d of money. 

Mark the words, “through all our struggles to maintain our 

reserve there never has been any apprehension as to our 
ready ability to pay our way with such money as we had.” The 
average citizen will ask why, then, did we not pay our way 
with such money as we had”? Mr. Cleveland answered the ques- 
tion when he said that fhe foreign creditor, by 8 0 
3 8 I may say, claimed that his debt could be 

in gold only. 
Prhe foreign creditor or investor alone was the object of the ten- 
der solicitude of President Cleveland. The American prođucer 
was not considered a factor in his financial equation. The shrink- 
age of the value of property in this country or the fall of prices of 
the products of the farmers of the country were deemed ‘wholly 
unimportant, r 
Ey Sn message to Congress December 6 last President McKin- 

said: 

‘The evil of the 22 system is found in the t cost to the Govern- 
ment of g the parity of our different forms of money, that is, 
keong sit of them at par with gold. Wesurely can not be longer heedless 
of rden this imposes upon. the 3 even under mai prosperous 
conditions, while the past four years have demonstrated that it isnot only 
an meres 3 upon the Government, but a dangerous menace to the 
aasee Wo have 8600 000. 000 of currency which the Government by solemn 
enactment has undertaken to keep at par with gold. 

Thus we have it at last avowed by the President of the United 
States, in the interests of the gold contractionists, who would 
have their money buy more and more of the products of the coun- 
try, and more and more of human sweat and toil, that the finan- 
cial policy of the Treasury Department, practiced in derogation 
of law, unable to maintain the parity of our different forms of 
money with gold, is an evil and imposes a burden upon the people 
steven under fairly prosperous conditions.“ 

‘Why not, then, let the Government exercise the option of re- 
deeming its obligations in the silver coin which the people have 
at a great burden, according to the President, kept on a parit 
with gold coin? That we have 8900, 000, 000 of currency whi 
the Government by solemn enactment has undertaken to keep at 
33 gold“ is a remarkable statement. It means that the 

sury of the United States will redeem in gold $346,000,000 of 
legal-tender notes, $114,000,000 of Treasury notes (Sherman notes 
pron in the purchase of silver, and on their face aremade payable 
silver), and will also redeem in gold 8470, 000, 000 in silver ‘‘now 
current among the people.” 

Under such a policy the status of silver is changed from that of 
an irredeemable or primary money toa mere symbolic or token 
money. Thus, step by step, have the gold conspirators consum- 
mated theirinfamy—by law when they could, by Treasury practices 
when they could not obtain legal sanction. Now, at last we have 
the bold admission that the silver coin of the United States can 
not be maintained at a parity with the gold coin under a law that 
gives free rein to the latter metal and denies it to the former, 
and that therefore the Government must cease to coin silver, as 
the report of the Indianapolis monetary commission said it must, 


the | th 


and the Government must redeem silver dollars in the gold dollars. 

Thus, by law in part and illegal Treasury practice, silver has 
been degraded, and we are brought face to face with the proposi- 
tion that the country must adhere to the gold standard, with its 
contracting tendencies and its ee of commodities, and, 
as a corollary, it is demanded that governmental function of 
issuing the currency necessary for a country rapidly increasing in 
producis and multiplying in population at the daily rate of 3,000 
souls must be surrendered to the national banks. This is what 
the President means in his message. This is what the report of 
the Indianapolis monetary commission and the Gage bill mean, 

Again, hear the President at the Waldorf-Astoria banquet: 

Nothing will ever tempt us to scale down the bonded debt through a legal 
technicality, whatever may be the language of the contract. 

Was a more absolute desertion from the cause of the people and 
amore abject surrender to the demand of the money kings ever 
made than this? Here is a President of the United States who 
has been lauded to the skies as the champion of the people, and 
who has been posed by his friends before the public as an ideal 
representative of incarnate democracy, assuming to himself the 
combined 8 of both the legislative and the executive 
branches of the Government. 

He declares that he will meet fully and freely the demands of the 
bondholders, in spite of the wishes of the people and tue laws of 
Congress. He this a refusal to scale down the public debt.” 
He is not opposed to scaling down the price of the peoples prod- 
ucts and pony: He takes no precaution against i g fe eg 
taxes of the e. Hecares no for the tenets of the 5 
which made gold and silver the money of the Constitution. He 
bows the knee to the bondholder as toa sacred being and promises 
him val pat he may ask, whatever may be the language of the 
contract.” 

This is the line of 55 as declared by William McKin- 
ley, President of the Uni States. He is the same man, with 
official position changed, who has made numerous speeches in 
the Halls of Congress and on the hustings in Ohio in favor of free 
silver—the same man, with official position greatly elevated, who 
on the floor of this House, in 1878, voted for the Stanley Matthews 
resolution, the reproduction of which we are discussing to-day; 
e same man, who when a plain Re tative, instead of a 
President, voted in this House for the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver at 16 to 1, Whence this change? Why has the private 
citizen, the member of Congress, reversed his position on the sil- 
ver question since he became President? Whatcharms, what con- 
jurations, What migh’ r ed is brought into play in the inner 
circle of gold that a sident with such a previous record will 
pay bonds in gold in spite of the lan e of the contract” and 
the rights of the poopie whose money is thus used? 

Mr. Speaker, I call attention to this common-sense view laid 
down by the Supreme Court in Smoot's Case (15 Wall., 36). The 
court there said: 

This court will apply to contracts made by the Government the construc- 
tion and effect of contracts between individuals. 

The laws should be made and construed with fairness to all. 
Sil ag body of the people, whose interests are directly con- 
se by the Government, are entitled to as much consideration 
as a favored few who — fortunes at the expense of the many. 
What have these bondholders done that they should demand spe- 
cial privileges? What divinity hedges them in that they should 
claim in their dealings with the Government rights superior to 
those allowed in private contracts? When were they ever known 
to exercise toward others such tender solicitude as recent Presi- 
dents and Secretaries of the Treasury have exercised toward them? 
Suppose that they owed the Government the millions that the Gov- 
ernment now owes them, and the contract made the debt payable 
in bullion and not in coin, dare the most ardent Republican deny 
that they would pay the Government in the bullion of the least 
value if it were legal or possible to do so under the contract, and 
= were the debtors instead of the creditors? 

hen, in the purchase of two hundred and 5 millions 
in bonds under President Cleveland, they buncoed“ the Govern- 
ment out of millions, did they show any feeling which bears the 
slightest kinship to the delicate solicitude which they are now 
demanding for themselves? Nota bit of it. They offered about 
sixteen millions more for the first issue of $62,000,000 in bonds if 
it should be stipulated in the contract that they were pa ble in 
gold. Congress, which was then Democratic, repudiated the offer. 

And now, in spite of the fact that the bonds are payable in coin, 
these goldites are continuing the demand persisted in by all their 
predecessors that coin to them means gold only. Isubmit that 
this is violative of law and of good policy and of the interests and 
rights of the people. In this connection I wish to refer specially 
to Mr. Cleveland's bond issues. j 

The first bond wrong of the Cleveland Administration was in- 
augurated on January 17, 1894, when, Congress having denied 
the right to issue gold bonds, Mr. Carlisle issued proposals for the 
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sale of $50,000,000 of 5 per cent ten-year bonds, under date of 
February 1. 

The price fixed for the issue— 

Says Senator PETTIGREW in his speech of May 5, 1896— 


was 117.223, which would net about 3 = cent interest. The large premium 
would reduce the interest which the Government would have to pay to 3 per 


The question was raised that no poron of the proceeds of those bonds 
could be used for any other purpose than forthe redemption of United States 
notes, and this Lae out a statement by Mr. Carlisle that the gold reserve 
ee e had been held asa part of the Treasury not as a 
se 5 

e raising of this question had somewhat of a deterring effect upon in- 
tending subscribers, and Mr. Carlisle went on to New York and hada cont: 
versation with some of the bankers. 

One result was the formation of a syndicate arranged by Mr. John A. 
Stewart, of the United States Trust Company, through whose influence sub- 
scriptions amounting to $58,002,250 were obtained at from 117.223 to 120.829, 
and the award was made January 30, on which day the net gold in the Treas- 
ury was reported at $65,508,871, and the general cash, including this sum, 
„ . Payment for the bonds resul in an increase in the net gold in 

e Treasury to $106,539,703 at the end of February, 1894. 

But the expenditures of the Government were running ahead of the re- 
ceipts. Gold was wanted in Europe to carry out the Ro hilds contract 
with Austria, by which that country was placed upon a gold basis. 

The consequence was that in a few months Mr. Cleveland’s end- 
less chain“ of redeeming greenbacks at the Treasury in gold, and 
then paying them out to be presented anew, had reduced “the gold 
reserve” to about fifty millions. TE 

On November 15, 1894, Secretary Carlisle issued a call for bids 
on $50,000,000 more 5 per cent ten-year bonds, under the date of 
February 1,1894. The award was made to a New York syndicate 
in charge of John A. Stewart and J. P. Morgan, and the bonds sold 
at 117.077. The amount received for them was $58,444,900, and 
the gold reserve was again replenished. 

Says Senator PETTIGREW— 

It is represented and generally believed that Mr. Stewart. at least, had a 
distinct understanding with the President and with Mr. Carlisle that noth- 
ing would be done by the Administration in any way whatever to interfere 
with the marketing of the bonds. 

The syndicate arranged to sell their bonds, and a lot of $5,000,- 
000 was said to have been marketed at 119. But before any more 
could be disposed of, Mr. Cleveland recommended this change in 
the currency laws: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all acts which require or authorize the deposit of 
United States bonds to secure circulating notes issued by national banking 
associations be, and the same are hereby, repealed, and such notes hereafter 
prepared shall not contain the statement that they are so secured. 

This enactment would have released bankers from the bond 
basis of their circulation, and was, in effect, a threat to flood the 
bond market. The proposition cut off the further sale of the 
second issue of bonds at 119. 

It is my opinion— 

Says Senator PETTIGREW— 
that this bad faith on the part of the Administration was planned in advance 
and for the purpose of depressing the price of the bonds and to ruin the credit 
of the Government, so as to compel Congress to enact such financial legisla- 
tion as the President might demand, and afterwards to be turned to account 
in enriching the favorites of the President, if not the President himself. 

The proceeds of the first bond sale ibe been so soon exhausted, 
there was nothing to keep the second gold prop in the Treasury. 

Europeans were lsnghing as us, and sneeringly alluded to the financial 
methods pursued for rehabilitating our gold reserve. American ers 
were coolly calculating upon the time when a new issue of bonds would have 
2 be r and wondering who would buy them. Pettigreu's speech in Senate, 

ay 5, . 

From the istof December, 1894, to the middle of February, 1895, 
the withdrawal of Treasury gold amounted to nearly 881, 000, 000, 
of which some $37,000,000 was exported. The gold reserve having 
been reduced, Secretary Carlisle signed the contract of February 
8, 1895. I quote from the contract: 


Third. Th 
ten 1 from the date hereof, in case he shall receive authority from Con- 


cent interest, of which the principal and interest shal 
in the United States gold coin of the present weight and fineness, for the 
bonds herein all 


By this section of the contract the Secretary of the Treasury 
ostentatiously reserved the right“ to substitute, within ten days, 
gold 3 per cent bonds for coin reents. Mr. Cleveland at once 
asked Congress to commit i absolutely to the gold standard 
by granting this power; but his tricky request was denied and the 
4 percents were issued. They cost the syndicate 104.495. They 
were sold to a second syndicate for 112.5. They were then put 
on the market at nearly 119. The then leading Democratic paper 
of the country, the New York World, in its issue of January 1, 
1896, gave these figures on the transaction: 


ar OE ORNS ie nena c wpldwilemeweawlion 802, 315, 000 
Morgan- Belmont paid 104.49 as premium 2, 797, 943 
r Betcaoas poe Proms bakaa pidii at i 00, 48 587 
organ-Belmon ers’ syndicate, a , 948, 
eed ce pens or eendicate’s first profit. 4, 5 
ers’ syndicate got from public, at 118 n 
Bankers’ syndicate’s second profit.............-......-.-.----------- 3,583, 113 
United States lost by transaction and the bond syndicate made an 
A O AE AE AEE poets kateaee anata 8,418, 757 


apparent clear 


The United States, therefore, lost by this transaction the differe: 
tween the price they took and the eae 8 price, the sum of $3,418,751. ik 


This account ap in the statement of George B. Waldron 
in his Handbook of Currency and Wealth: 


Face of loan (3,500,000 ounces at $17.80441 ONOG adrar aeren sans „315, 400 
Premium paid by Morgan syndicate (100405). 7 922 800,845 


Received by the Treasury in gold ......-- 
Morgan syndicate’s profit on the sale at 112.5 


Cost of the bonds to the public. ..... 
Loss by the United States oe cece en enc enews eecesecceetece 9, 089, 123 


_ The gold obtained by the Treasury as the fruit of its third bond 
issue was exhausted within the year, according to the manifest 
purpose of all concerned in it, for the Administration even failed 
to insist on the fulfillment of the ‘‘ contract.” This document ex- 
preen) provided that one-half the gold for the bonds should come 
from Europe—that is, some $32,550,000; but the amount actually 
imported was $15,545,972. 

It is evident— 

Says Senator PETTIGREW— 


that either the President or the Secretary of the Treasury waived that pro- 
vision of the contract which required that one-half of thee gold should be im- 


ported from Europe. 
On January 6, 1896, Secre Carlisle issued public proposals 


for the purchase of $100,000,000 of 4 per cent coin bonds at thirty 


years. 
i On January 1, 1896, the New York World made this calcula- 
10n: 


Face of loan (with $100,000,000 more in prospect) SERAS -- $100,000, 000 
organ, as syndicate manager, pays about 104} premiu. — + 150, 000 
United States will BO get ona nnn pile r pre dium of 1175 7785. 0 700, 000 
organ’s syndica om public a premium o es- 
terdayꝭs market e e eee „ shed 117, 500, 000 


Morgan and other bankers’ profit.......... TA e E 12,750,000 


The World then added $8,418,757 as the profits of the Rothschild- 
Morgan bankers on the previous purchase and sale, and said: 


This is an a sum, $21,000,000; a sum greater than the average sav- 
ngs of 400,000 f rers for a Lars donated to men who never produced one 
element of wealth, but who have spent their lives in gathering together that 
which others have produced. 


About that time the World published an editorial entitled 
“ Manning’s medicine,” in which it said: 


If the gold ring in this city shall continue its raid on the Treasury, it ma; 
become necessary for the President to administer to them some of Daniel 
Manning’s medicine. 

It was during a raid similar to the present one in President Cleveland's 
first Administration. Secretary Manning came to New York, and calling 
the 2 5 raiders to him he said: 

“Gentlemen, the Treasury is willing to furnish gold for any legitimate 
demand, but if you attempt to draw upon the Treasury gold after to-day as 
you are now doing, for hoarding or speculation, I 1 adopt an effec 
remedy for the protection of the Government's reserve. e have a cash 
balance of oyer ,000,000. Not one of you doubts for a moment the pu 
and ability of the Government to maintain specie payments. But if you con- 
tinue to withdraw gold I shall at once order that you be paa 10 per cent in 
silver coin the first day. The second day you will ba paid 20 per cent in sil- 
ver, the t day 80, and so on until one- will be paid you in silver.’ 

But,“ exclaimed the astounded bankers, this is in violation of the im- 
plied obligation that the Government will pay gold.” 

“Make no mistake about that, gentlemen,” replied Mr. Manning. The 
law says ‘coin,’ and the Treas will exercise its undoubted prerogative.” 

That ended the gold raiding. e Government won its t just as soon 


as the Secretary of the Treasury showed that he had a backbone. 

And it would win its point in the same way to-day. Manning's way was 
Jackson’s way, when that t Democrat said, “I take the sibility,” 
and ordered the removal of the deposits from the United States Bank, te 
na 5 pens ring that if they wanted a panic they were at liberty to procee 
W 


Mr. Speaker, as further evidence of the purpose of the present 
Administration to outlaw silver as a money metal and to discredit 
the coined silver, I quote from the last report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury: : 

The word “coin,” now used to express the obligation in the public debt, is 
an ambiguous word. It is no doubt understood by the more minating 
public creditor to mean gold coin, and the solemn act of Congress pledging 
the maintenance of silver coin upon @ 3 coin makes it im 

ere: , to mean anything other 


sible to construe the word “coin,” as 
than gold or its full equivalent. 

This is additional reason for the passage of the pending resolu- 
tion. There is no ambiguity about the word coin,“ and we ought 
to so declare. 

I invite attention to the testimony of the’Secretary of the Treas- 
ury before the Committee on Banking and Currency during the 
present session, where, in explaining his financial scheme, he said: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: The objects I have in 
mind in the series of provisions offered by me are four in number: 


1. To commit the country more thoroughly to the gold standard. 
= * + * + * + 

As to the first proposition—to commit the 8 more thoroughly to the 
gold standard, remove as far as ible doubts and fears on that point—the 
proposition to refund the bonded debt of the United Sta now payable in 
coin, into bonds ing a lower rate of interest and payable, principal and 
interest, in gold, is a measure directed to that end. 

* + * * 


* * * 
Mr. PRINCE. Then do I understand you, in answer to the chairman, to say 
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that lawful money, as distinguished from gold, is all redeemable in gold | in order to pay the interest on the orgaga 


ultimately? 

Becretary GAGE. Not by its express terms, Silver is not. 

Mr. PRINCE. Is it by practice? 

Secretary GAGE. It is by practice. 

Mr. oer pel we can never agree that these bonds are payable in 

ld only, for they are not. Nor can we approve the illegal act of 

e Secretary of the Treasury in surrendering the option of coin 

yments to poomi the note or bond holder to choose gold. Mr. 
8 if there was ever any doubt about what money these 
bonds are payable in, it was removed by the passage of the Mat- 
thews resolution. And the Republican national committee in 1896 

cited this resolution with implied approval, certainly without 
disapproval. f : 

I read from page 87 of the book entitled Republican Campaign 
Text-Book, 1896, issued by the national and Congressional com- 
mittees. I find this statement: 

Bonds of the United States: Senator Stanley Matthews, of Ohio, intro- 
duced the following resolution, declaring them payable in silver, which 
the Senate February 18, 1878—yeas 42, nays 20. Passed the House January 
29, 1878—yeas 189, nays 79. 

Then follows the Matthews resolution, which is in the language 
of the pending resolution. And I do not wish you to forget that 
Hon. William McKinley voted for it whatever the language” 
employed. 

Again, Mr. 3 these bonds are by their expressed terms 
perane in dollars of coin. If the bonds had been payable in 

ushels of grain no fluctuation in prices could affect the unit, 
which would still remain bushels. Had they been payable in 
acres of ground no fluctuation in prices would have affected the 
amount of land. They are payable in dollars, and no fluctuation 
in the price or commercial value of the metal of which the dollars 
are composed can affect the dollars. 

A dollar was a hundred cents then; it is a hundred cents now. 
Whether the unit is a dollar, a pound, a bushel, or an acre, no 
fluctuation in price of commodities can change the unit. If a dol- 
lar now brought double what the dollar brought then, we could 
not settle these bonds by paying the 50 per cent which would rep- 
resent the purchasing power of the dollar. Whether the dollar 
buys more or less has nothing whatever to do with the obligation 
of the contract. The bonds call for dollars, not for purchasing 
power of dollars. 

Secretary Gage 
is a unit equally with the gold dollar. 
1, 1897, he said: 

Gold coins and standard silver dollars, being standard coins of the United 
States. are not redeemable. 

Our pa currency is redeemable; the silver certificates are 
redeemable in silver; the silver dollar is not redeemable, because 
it is one of the ‘‘standard coins.” And yet he says in his testi- 
mony quoted that by the practice of the Treasury they have been 
made redeemable in gold. There has been no change in these 
obligations. They are payable in coin, and to pay them in coined 
dollars is a fulfillment of the contract. 

Mr. Speaker, from July 14, 1891, to October 1, 1895, over $351,- 
000,000 of gold was taken from the N During the thirteen 

ears previous to that time only $34,000,000 was taken from the 
5 The object is plain. Bankers intend to control all the 
gold in existence. The amount fluctuates, but it can be stated 
that the average amount of gold in the United States is estimated 
at $600,000,000. At one time in a few years, as the bonds show, 
over $500,000,000 in bonds will become due. The 1 
senting these for payment all . can bankrupt the Uni 
States and corner every dollar of gold that exists in this country. 

When that time comes, the Government will not have the gold. 
These bankers will have it, and the Government will have to buy 
it from them at their own figures to pay them. This is why the 
holders of these bonds want the express terms of their contract 
violated and insist upon payment in gold instead of in dollars, as 
provided in their contract. 

The position of the Republican party was in accord with the 
principles contained in the pending resolution at the time of the 
consideration of the Stanley Matthews resolution in 1878,as has 
beenstated. They nowsay that conditions have changed since then. 
But these bonds were payable in dollars and not in conditions, 

Conditions have changed. If these bondholders really wanted 
to take in consideration the changed conditions, they would remit 
one-half of the face of the bonds and themselves make a proposi- 
tion of compromise at 50 cents on the dollar. In 1878 this country 
had recovered from the effects of the panic of 1873 and was just 
entering upon a period of prosperity that has seldom been equaled 
in this or any other country; a prosperity that increased constantly 
up to the very day when these bondholders concluded to raid the 

nited States Treasury and demanded at the hands of the United 
States Government immediate payment of over one-half of the 
gold then in existence in this 1 

Since that time the farmer has toiled from early morning until 
late at night, not for the purpose of acquiring a competency, but 


„ * * 


at one time e fully that the silver dollar 
In Circular 143, issued July 


averaged 13.22 cents per pound. 


that some bond - 
holder has upon his homestead. This is the change in conditions. 
Weare poorer now than we were then. And for this reason the 
Republican party, king through its Chief Executive and its 
representatives on the floor of this House, upon the principle 
that ‘‘from him that hath not shall be taken away even that 
which he hath,” insist that we pay more than the contract calls 
for or than was asked of us when we were prosperous. | 

In 1880 there were 42,743,013 acres covered by mortgages, aggre- 
gating $342,566,477 filed. In 1890 there were 70,678,257 acres cov- 
ered by mortgages, aggregating $585,729,719, as shown by the 
census report of 1890. 

In 1878 the horses of this country were valued at $600,813,681, 
In 1896 they had increased in numbers from 10,329,700 to 15,124,- 
057 and had decreased in value to $500,140,186. In 1878 there 
were 1,627,500 mules in this country, valued at $104,323,939. In 
1896 the number of mules had increased to 2,278,946, while the 
value had decreased to 8103, 204, 457. 

In 1878 there were 11,300, 100 milch cows, valued at 8298, 499, 806, 
while in 1896 the number of cows had increased to 16,137,586, 
valued at $255,963,545. The price of hogs in 1878 averaged $4.90, 
having fallen in 1896 to $4.10. In 1878 there were 35,740,500 sheep, 
valued at $80,603,062, while in 1896 the number of sheep had in- 
creased to 38,298,783, while the value had fallen to $65,167,735. 
These figures are taken from the report of the Department of 
Agriculture as contained in the Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, 1896. 

In 1878 the average value during the year of corn per bushel 
was 31.9 cents, while in 1896 it had fallen to 26.4 cents. In 1878 
the average value per bushel of wheat was 77.7 cents, while in 
1896 it was 50.9 cents. The average of last year has not yet been 
given out, but it will not exceed that of the amount for 1896. At 
present it is somewhat higher, owing to a famine in other wheat- 
producing countries. In 1878 the average price of rye was 52.6 
cents per bushel, while in 1896 the average was 44 cents per 
bushel. In 1878 the average price of oats was 24.6 cents per bushel, 
while in 1896 it was 19.9 cents. 

In the season of 1877-78 the average price for middling Orleans 
cotton was 13.22 cents per pound, the lowest being 12.18 cents and 
the oe being 13.95 cents. The price fell steadily, until in 
1892-93 the average was 4.75 cents per pound—the lowest 4.25 and 
the highest 5.50 cents per pound. - At about this figure cotton has 
remained practically stationary since that time, ranging from 4 
to 6 cents per pound. 

The price of cotton twenty years ago, in 1878, it will be seen 
At that price it would take 
12,813,918 bales of cotton of 500 pounds each to pay the bonded 
indebtedness of $847,000,000. At 5 cents per pound, that bein 
about the price the farmer receives to-day, it would take 33,880, 
bales of cotton of 500 pounds each to pay the same indebtedness, 
We have heard in this discussion much about changed conditions, 
These are some of the changed conditions. 

It will be interesting to make the same calculations in regard 
to the other commodities I have mentioned. 

In 1879 the commercial failures represented liabilities of $98,- 
149,053; in 1897 the liabilities were $154,332,071, according to 
Dun's Review. 

Mr. Speaker, the silver dollar has not depreciated, but there has 
been an appreciation of gold, which was accomplished in part at 
least, if not pe, ee by legislation friendly to it and hostile to 
silver. But if silver bullion has declined in value as measured by 
gold (it has not declined as measured by other pea arena é 
who is responsible for this decline? Have the 70,000,000 of people 
who constitute the population of the United States done anything 
to injure the price of silver? 

The decrease in the price of bullion was caused by the crime of 
1873 in this country, the discontinuance of free coinage by the 
Latin Union, the closing of the Indian mints to it, and the attempts 
to discredit itin England and Germany. This action was brought 
about by the very men who now seek to further discredit it. 0 
bondholders and gold conspirators are directly responsible for the 
governmental policies at home and abroad which caused the de- 
cline in the price of silver bullion as measured in gold. The 
pis of the United States, who are the payers of these bonds, have 

one nothing whatever to depreciate the value of silver or change 
the relation between the metals from which the coins are struck 
in which these bonds by their terms are made pagano; 

Mr. Speaker, aside from the mere question of co , aside from 
the question of ratio, and aside from the question of parity, there 
is another pressing question. How can the bonded indebtedness of 
8847.65, 130 be paid in gold? In considering this question I invite 
attention to the following extracts from the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, dated December 6, 1897: 

PRODUCT OF GOLD AND SILVER. 
The product of gold and silyer in the United States for the calendar year 


1896 was, gold, 000; silver, 1 valu 6.069. 
a value of the silver at the 3 5 ee per ounce ($0.674) 
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meek on the brow of the patient farmer as he toils under God’s 


orious sunlight are a crown of honor dearer in the eyes of the 


iver of every good and perfect gift than the diamond tiara 
that resplendent shines on the head of the queen of metropolitan 
beauties. 

For the laborers and farmers, faithful citizens, and in the last 
analysis the real taxpayers, I demand fair treatment. Between 
them and the gold conspirators and avaricious bondholders you 
must judge. 7 for me, I shall, under a full sense of the right, 
vote for the pending resolution, which is on the side of the law, 
the contract, the equity and honesty of the case, and against the 
unfounded claims, the unconscionable demands, and the artful 
arguments for pretended honor, [Applause.] 


Payment of United States Bonds. 
SPEECH 
HON. JOHN LAMB, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 31, 1898. 


t lution N 
Te ao cant all bonds of the United States issued or authorized to be 
yable, principal and interest, at 
the option of the Government, in silver dollars, etc. — 
Mr. LAMB said: : Pes 
Mr. SPEAKER: I avail myself of the privilege of printing a few 
pages in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, not with a view so much of 
arguing the concurrent resolution No. 22, for this has been ably 
done by members on both sides of the Chamber, but in order that 
I may further extend the remarks that I was yesterday 
under the five-minute rule, when the privilege of extending in the 
RECORD was denied me. 
Our public debt is as follows: 
Loan of 1891, bearing 2 per cent interest 
inded loan of 1907, g 4 per cent interesi 
d certificates, bearing 4 per cent interest. 
of 1 interest 


C ˙ A A m.,. 8 847, 385, 130 
These obligations are erf. in coin of the standard value of 
the United States on July 14, 1870. The loan of 1891 is now due 
and can be paid and ought to be paid paid in the money of the 
contract, and no harm is done the creditor. There can be no 
1 injustice done a debtor than to extract from him a dearer 
ollar than the one denominated in the bond. If this $25,000,000 
of indebtedness is to be paid in gold, as the opponents of this res- 
olution claim, and as creditor will of course demand, then 
the people of this country must produce twice as much of the 
products of the earth or expend twice the labor to pay the debt 
now that they would haye done in 1870. So of each one of the 
obligations ma’ in 1904, 1907, and 1925. Each one contains 
the stipulation that it is redeemable in coin of the standard 
value of the United States on July 14, 1870.” 

Now, what coins were of standard value on that date? The sil- 

ver dollar of 412} grains was a full legaltender. The mint act of 
1873 had not been passed. The act of 1869, the first act that gave 
these bondholders the right to call for coin, recognized both gold 
and silver as coin. Mr. Foster, the Secretary of the Treasury 
under Harrison, first ee coin to mean gold, and opened 
the door and invited these bondholders to comein and claim gold. 
Then Mr. Carlisle, notwithstanding his utterances in 1878, that I 
will not stop to quote, followed the example of Mr. Foster. 
It is clearly within the right of the United States to pay these 
bonds in the silyer dollars now in use, Itis also clearly within 
their right to restore the coinage of these dollars and pay the 
bonds with them. Why should there be one kind of money for 
the laborer and producer and another and a dearer money for the 
bondholder? Unfortunately every President we have elected for 
the last fifteen years has been in sympathy with the bondholders. 
As one Administration succeeded another they aew bolder in 
their declarations on this subject, until we find . McKinley, 
only a few days ago, declaring for the 
votes and declarations for silver in this House. Then we find in 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, but a short time ago, 
this remarkable language: 


Tue word “coin” now used to express the obligation in the public debt is 
an ambiguous word. It is no doubt understood by the more discriminating 


‘old standard, after his | dus s 


thus construing the word ‘‘coin,” it is time for the Representatives 
on the floor of this House to enter their solemn protest and jo 
with the Senators at the other end of the Capitol and say to these 
people, many of whom purchased these bonds with the depreciated 


ury notes, then at a discount, We will 
under the law of 1869, and liye up to the contract then made with 
ou.” 

5 There is not a gold bond in existence. The last Con refused 
to put the word gold“ in the Cleveland bonds, though they could 
have saved $16,000,000 on one of the issues. Then we propose to 
pay them in coin of the contract, silver and gold. Twenty-five 
Fitton dollars of these bonds are now due. e have the silver 
dollars in the Treasury, and ought to pay them as we pay every 
one else who deals with the Government. To-morrow each one of 
these Co en will draw his salary in the silver certificates 
represented by these silver dollars. 

the bondholder, with his obligations exempt from taxation, 
a privileged individual in this land? Is he to be allowed to name 
the kind of money in which his debt shall be paid, and e iy eink 
creditor of the Government receive what is offered? Had the for- 
mer Secretaries of the Treasury interpreted the law of this land 
as laid down in the Matthews resolution, in the spirit of the same, 
and paid these obligations in silver as well as gold, there would 
have been no necessity for the issuance of the „000,000 in bonds 
under the Cleveland Administration. 

In 1904, $100,000,000 of these bonds mature. In 1907, 8559, 000, 000 
of bonds mature. The demand will then be made for refunding 
with gold bonds. A refusal by Congress to reaffirm this resolu- 
tion will leave these holders a right of way to demand gold bonds 
or payment in gold. They will contend that the resolutions of 
1878 have perished by lapse of time; and the burden upon the tax- 
ridden people of this country will be intolerable. They will rise 
in their might and enforce some such legislation as we seek here 
to inaugurate. The hope is that before that time the silver bullion 
in sight, and all that may come 2 will be coined into stand- 
ard dollars, and the o tions of this Government paid in the 
lawful money of the contract of 1870. 

I am well aware that the resolution does not touch free coinage, 
but Iam sure that the supporters of the resolution believe con- 
scientiously that free coinage will be encouraged by its adoption, 
ae that free coinage is the only road to safety and prosperity in 

is country, 

The people whom I represent on this floor are the victims of 
falling 3 by a contracted currency, They are de- 
manding relief and expecting me to enforce thisdemand. Iam 
more than willing to comply with their behests, and thank God 
for the strength and courage to enforce the demand. 

On yesterday I presented some resolutions of the Virginia leg- 
islature, in which they declare that the 5 money 18 
enti a all property values and disturbing all labor interests.” 
They know whereof they speak, for a large number of them are 
men of experience in public affairs, and many of them the equals 
of any on this floor. They agree with us on this side of the 
House, that the fall in agricultural products for the last quarter of 
a century has produced a world-wide distress that now confronts 
the human race, 

I shall not stop here to discuss yd et ere theory of money 
or to thrash over old straw, but bring witnesses to testify 
who are worthy of being heard, who have been heard in the Par- 
liaments of the Old World and by the students of this great ques- 
tion in this country. Their utterances intensify the zeal of bi- 
metallists the world over and nerve the heart sand fire the hopes 
of the suffering men of America to-day, and will continue to do 
so until the wrongs of the past have been righted, until legislation 
sug; by the capitalists of Europe and formulated and urged 
on by the bondholders and bankers of this country is reversed 
and opportunity afforded the producers of wealth to shake off the 
burdens that crush their hopes and fill their homes with poverty 
and distress, 

Permit me to call your attention to the declaration of the bimetal- 
list members of the German silver commission, made in 1894. This 
document was translated by President Andrews, and he declares 
it to be the most telling and weighty summary of the case for 
bimetallism that has ever been made, On the resulting evils of 
the gold standard it has this to say: 


ay you in coin, 


The advance in the 3 wer of gold, proved, in our judgmen 
beyond refutatio: brought abou By the dimes of full silver wero na 758 
“And d, has demonstrably produced the following in- 
1, An incess 


mar. A t part of the ca; ‘tal mployed 1 3 bas 
H e 0 
passed into the hands of creditors who have 


eS 3 ae yon Bg ey — wits fay ps maki f im ing prisos is sed; a multitude of esta 95 closed; the laborer is 
a es 1 H 

sible to t th “coin,” rein used ean hing pos orced out of work; the laporers, as well as the whole middle class of the 

than — its AA ES oe 1 N 8 mado to feel that a misfortune has come over them. 


When we seo the United States Treasurer join the usurers in 


3 a crowd of le who were once well to 
of alms." 


result, reaches 
doin business have now become recipients 
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2. The injury to the debtor must at last involve the creditor, since the 
debtor is becoming unable to pay. 

3. Asetback to German ulture is manifest, referable, on the one hand, 
to the necessity of selling a constantly in g amount of depreciated agri- 
cultural products in order to pay wages, interest, rent, leases, taxes; and, on 
the other hand, to the increased power of competition on the part of other 
countries, silver countries, that is, and countries on a money basis of depre- 
ciated paper. In proportion as silver or paper loses in power to buy gold, 
these countries, enjoying in effect a high export premium, are able to throw 
their native products upon the world’s markets at prices far beneath what 
it costs German farmers to produce them, so plunging these latter in deep 


Tess. 
4. The demonetization of silver is also working a more and more visible 
injury to German manufacturing mansay 
(a) Onaccount of the ever lessening ability of the farmer class to purchase 


manufactured products, 

(6) On account of the decrease in exports to silver lands and of the conse- 
quent recoil upon the home market of the articles hitherto exported thither. 

(c) On account of the competition offered by the rapidly developing man- 
ufacturing plants of silver lands, favored by the low cost of production there 
ant by Loy 5 upon exportation therefrom produced by the fall in the 

rice of silver. 
80 Dales means are taken to prevent, it will not be long before the manu- 
factured products of the silver countries will find the German market. To 
import Indian yarn into Germany is already a paying operation. 

Then, on the advantages of the remonetization of silver, the 
declaration proceeds as follows: 

Nothing but a restitution of silver to its former coequality with gold as a 
monetary metal can bring the needed relief. 

a We promise ourselves the following benign results in case of such restitu- 

lon: 
1, The persistent fall of general prices would cease, the prices of all prod- 
ucts would again be determined in a normal way, and agricultural and other 
industries would flourish anew. 

People's fears 1 depreciation, inflation, and injury to cred- 
itors, supposing silver to be restored, rest upon exaggerations. International 
free coinage would at most leave barely enough excess of gold and silver over 
the industrial demand to keep pace with the increase of business and u- 
lation and with the constant addition of new countries to the civilized por- 
tion of the world. The precious-metal production with which we now 
have to reckon is, in fact, proportionally to the various demands which would 
be made ara it. very much less than that of the fifties and sixties, which 
then brought rich economic blessing and did no injury whatever. 3 

2. When prices rise, both the impulse to undertake industrial enterprises 
and the rate of interest also rise, working anadvantage to capital which fully 
makes good any possible diminution in the purchasing power of ipa Pub- 
lic income swells, permitting an advance in salaries of officials. A flourish- 
ing condition of general industry enhances the demand for labor and betters 
the situation of the laboring classes. 

3. Were it possible to make cie payments in silver as well as gold, it 
would be easier for countries wi or ted paper money to regulate their 
finances. Many can never accomplish thisin any other way. Variations in 

3 values would then no longer curse commerce; the products of 

rman industry would be in vast amounts exported to silver lands (east 
Asia, Mexico, South America), and at the same time the ability of our agri- 
cultural population to buy goods would be restored. 

i rity would rob of all sig- 


period of general advance in material 
nificance the 3 anti-Semitic, and Socialis Democrat movements of 


agitators, and prevent the mutual bitterness of our political factions from 
becoming, as it now threatens to become, more acute. 

In reading this carefully prepared and exceedingly able paper 
you will imagine that these learned men had the conditions in 
America before their eyes. Like causes produce like results the 
world over. 

The next witnesses for the evil results of falling prices come 
from England. It is a great mistake to suppose that the English 

ple stand in any considerable majority for monometallism. 
he stron: bimetallic club in the world to-day exists in Eng- 
land. Itis composed of earls and lords, large landowners, and 
members of Parliament. Money-lending England is for the gold 
standard. The producers, thé farmers and the laborers, stand 
for bimetallism. The last report of the royal commission on 
British agricultural depression is a deeply interesting and valua- 
ble paper. 

T 5 consisting of sixteen members, was appointed 
in September, 1893, and made its report June 25, 1897. They per- 
formed a vast amount of labor in gathering facts from all parts 
of the Kingdom, and examined over 200 witnesses, Their conclu- 
sions bear directly upon this financial controversy. On the ex- 
tent of the agricultural depression they say: 

The farmers whose accounts have been furnished have for twenty years 
past received on an average only 60 per cent of the sum which was consid- 
ered in past days an ordinary and average product. 

On the cause of the depression the report states as follows: 

For this complaint, so widespread, so unanimous, and so prolo it 
seems to us, proceeding as it does both from protected countries an coun- 
tries which adopt free trade alike, that, apart from foreign competition, 
there must be some other and some eral cause which is common to them 
all; and such a cause, it is suggested by many of the witnesses, may. be found 
in the great monetary changes which were made in certain countries in 
Europe and in the United States of America in 1878 and 1874. 

We have shown what the first minds of Germany and England 
have to say on the evils of the gold standard. It is scarcely nec- 
essary to point to the fact that over half of the members of the 
French Chamber of Deputies stand for bimetallism. 

The speech of one of her foremost statesmen on agricultural de- 
pression only a month ago is a valuable contribution to this dis- 
cussion, and having been referred to and commented on by my 
distinguished colleague from Virginia, Mr. Swanson, I not 
take the time to refer toit. It is worthy of note, however, that 
the late William P. St. John, whose untimely death the whole 
country deplores, when summoned before the Finance Committee 


of the Senate, gave as his deliberate judgment that this coun 
would do well to follow the example of France, and not England; 
in shaping her financial policy. France pays silver and gold over 
her counters, and does not allow the creditor to dictate what kind 
of money he shall receive. 

France stands ready to follow this country in the rehabilitation 
of silver. These two countries can maintain the parity them- 
selves, while England would soon be forced to open her India 
mints or lose her immense trade with silver-using countries. On 
this point 1 take pleasure in quoting a Virginian who has con- 
tributed much valuable information on this question. Judge 
Robert Hughes, in a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The Financial Independ- 
ence of the United States,” page 54, says: 

That we need an increase of circulation is plain. The most prosperous 

ople in the world are the French, and French financiers are, and have long 

n, the most enlightened in Christendom. In France the money in circu- 
lation is within a few cents of $00 a head. In the United States we have not 
half that ratio of circulation. For 65,000,000 of people we have a circulation of 
ney. $1,500,000,000, if that much, or only ahead. Even in England. par ex- 
cellence a Government of the capitalistic class, they have a circulation equal 
to$l9ahead. It wecouldrun oursupto on pee nants or to the amount 
of twenty-five hundred millions, there would be great prosperity and mag- 
ical relief. This would require a thousand millions of dollars to be added to 
the present circulation. But no rational man will pretend that we could de- 
rive as much as a hundred millions from the dumping process. 

Where is the metal to come from? The chief silver using and consuming 
countries are all Asia, all Africa, all the islands and archipelagoes of the 
Pacific, and all Russia in Europe, with the contiguous countries south of her 
to the Mediterranean, Their circulation per — Sop taken collectively, is not 
$2, is not $1, per head. They need silver; their cry is ever for more. N: 
retrorsum is the fate of every ounce of silver that enters those hungry and 
voracious regions. 

ppi or an Amazon pouring floods of silver into the thirsty sands 
of the yellow and black nations would fail to saturate their insatiable capac- 
ities for the metal. If we could send them missionaries in the shape of one- 
fourth the sheckels which they need, we should by that fact send then civ- 
ilization. Industry and thrift are the parents of civilization, and industry 
and thrift can not live where there is no money, silver being of all others the 
pos welcome evangelist. Those countries have no silver to dump in our 

ps. 

On this subject, now engrossing the public mind to the exclusion 
of many others of moment, what have been the declarations of 
Republicans high in authority, one of whom graces the exalted 
position of Chief 1 5 

Hon. William Me ey said in the House of Representatives 
June 24, 1890: 


Iam for the largest use of silver in the currency of the country. I would 
not dishonor it. I would give it equal credit and honor with gold. I would 
make no discrimination. I would use both metals as money and discredit 
neither. I want the double standard. 

He also voted for the original Bland Act and for the Bland- 
Allison Act. 

Senator J. B. Foraker, of Jackson, Ohio, on March 6, 1895, 


said 


We believe in bimetallism in the sense that silver shall be more than credit 
money. Itmust be made a money ot ultimate redemption, and, as such. 
take its place alon e of gold. 

On the 19th of June, 1894, Hon. STEPHEN B. ELKINS said before 
a Republican club at Fairmont, W. Va.: 

Silver is the money of the Constitution as much as geld. The people will 
its proper place in th: tary system of the 5 aie 

r e in the mone’ 8 m o country. 0 e are 
bi p te by gold alone, the 0 of 
in the world. o time will come when silver 
Treasury will perform the functions of money as gold, and the trouble 
will be that there is not too much of it, but too little. 


James G. Blaine said: 

We need both gold and silver, 

W and we can have both only by making each 

It would not be difficult to show that in the nations where both 
have been fully recognized and most widely diffused the steadiest 
and most continued p ity has been enjoyed. 

The exclusive gold nations like England may show the most 
massive fortunes in the ruling classes, but they show the most 
helpless and hopeless poverty in the humbler walks of life. A gold 
and silver nation like ce can show no such individual fortunes 
as abound in a gold nation like England, but it has a peasantry 
whose silver savings can pay a war indemnity that would have 
beggared the gold bankers of London and to which the gold peas- 
antry of England could not have contributed a pound sterling in 
gold or even a shilling in silver. 

After the Napoleonic wars ended in 1815, England started to 
return to a eo basis with a debt of over four billions, and when 
they reached what they called a solid basis in 1836, the property 
owners had decreased in the ratio of 5to1. This is a matter of 
history, as related by Alison. 

The London Times Almanac for last year says: 


Of the 82,000,000 of acres of cultivated land in England, Wales, and Scot- 
land, 28,001,000 were owned by landlords, and only 4,000,000 owned by the 
people occupying them. 


The same ratio was true of the homes owned by the laboring 
one gai those owned by the landlords and occupied by the 

nants. 

We in this country are rapidly approaching the same condition, 
under precisely the same financial policy, as can be shown by th¢ 
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record of every court-house in this land. Weare fast boooming a 
people of landlords and tenants. By class legislation the wealth 
is country is being transferred into the hands of the few 
through trusts and combines of all kinds, and nothing has con- 
tributed more 1 to this than the demonetization of silver. 
increasing the value of the purchasing power of the dollar and 
lowering the value of everything else. In proof of our contention 
that a contracted currency is the fruitful source of our financial 
troubles and has produced the depression under which we are 
now suffering, I submit a table showing the failures in the United 
States from 1873 to 1893: 


.| Liabilities. 


5,183 | $288, $432, 687, 241 
5, 850 155, 267, 340, 264 
7.70 20 229, 288, 238 
9,002 19: 835, 121, 888 
8,872 | 190, 247, 659, 953 
10,478 234. 312, 496, 742 
6, 658 98 348, 486, 973 
4,735 64, 897, 227, 432 
5, 582 8 821, 236, 119 
6,738 | 1 3, 000, 000, 000 
12, 200 


If these cold figures, appalling as they are, represented lossesin 
dollars and cents only, we might pass them by with the reflection 
that time will set right the inequalities they produced. Or if they 
were chargeable, as some doubtless are, to the reckless specula- 
tion or want of thrift and well-directed effort, we would say this 
is the fate of men who lose sight of business principles in the man- 
agement of their affairs. Our contention is that these men, trad- 
ing on a falling market and knowing nothing of the effect of the 
steady contraction of the currency, were the victims of a deep- 
laid conspiracy on the part of the money power, and that noteven 
in 1 akter the resumption of specie payment under the 
Peel bill, were there such sad e iences as have been felt in this 
country under the operation of the mint act of 1873. 

We have given the material effects. Who can estimate the 
moral and social? What of the ruined homes and blighted lives? 
What of the army of idlersseeking work and finding none? What 
of the pitiful tales of distress and suffering that come to each one 
of us in the daily mails? What of the j and asylums filled to 
- overflowing? What of the conflict between convict and honest 
labor now going on in every State? And the end is not yet. What 
of the anxious and careworn faces you see on every street corner? 
What of the pale-faced women and helpless children in the sweat 


shops? 

The faithful historian of the future will make record of these 
conditions and lay the charge at the door of the authors of 
this wicked legislation that has produced more loss and wretch- 
edness and crime than did the war with all its attendant hor- 
rors. History repeats itself. The contraction of the currency 
in England after 1797 and falling prices for twenty years are graph- 
ically told by Doubleday in his Financial History of England. 
Here is one 1 and it epitomizes our condition. I invite 
the prayerful attention of you gentlemen who cry, Oh, you are 
calamity howlers:” 

he in, and bankru which now took place were universal, 
ada both the „ be land and rane: but. amongst the land- 


lords whose estates were burdened by 3 jointures, settlements, 
8 the effects were most marked and out of the ordinary course. 


In hun of cases, from the tremendous reduction in the price of land 
which now took place, the estates barely sold for as much as would pay off 
the mort; ; and hence the owners were strip of all and made 


beggars. 

I was myself personal! uainted with one of the victims of this terrible 
measure. He was a school fellow and inherited a good fortune, made prin- 
On coming of age and settling with his guardians 

ossessed of fully £40,000, and with this he resolved to pur- 
„and to settle for life. He was a young man ad- 
1 a most excellent heart, and 
, and likely to afford him every 


about the year 1812 or 1813, for £80,009, 
one moat of the being borrowed on mortgage of the land 
bought. 1 he was compelled to part with the estate in order to pay 
off his mortgage and some arrears in interest, and when this was done he 
was left withouta shilling, the estate bringing only half its costin 1812. Thus, 
without imprudence or fault of any kind, was this amiable man, together 
with his family, plun; in irrétrievable and inevitable ruin by the act of a 
legislature which ought to have protected both, and which was fully warned 
on the consequences of what it was about to do, but which in requital chose 
rg la those who warned to utter scorn. My readers must not suppose 
that was either an exaggerated or an uncommon case. On the contrary, 
the country teemed with similar examples, and on the commencement of the 
session of 1823 the tables of both houses were loaded with petitions detailing 
scenes of hardship and destitution appalling in the extreme. 


Just such scenes of hardship and destitution have been detailed 
in thousands of papers and petitions in this country in the past 
twenty-five years. Now, a great State of this Union, whose sons 
have stood the shock of battle on Hanya hard-fought field, whose 
noble women have borne cheerfully the privations and sufferings 
consequent upon invading armies, or, with the spirit of Florence 
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Nightengale, ministered to friend and foe in the hospitals; these, 
with their sons and daughters, the pledges of their love, ap 
through their honored Representatives and ask you to save them 
from a money famine, in piping times of peace, that is destroying 
their values and wasting their substance, more slowly, perhaps, 
but yet more surely than the devastations of war. ' 

Will you listen to their voice? It remains for the majority side 
of this House to say. Do you inquire what they want? I will 
make answer in a few words. They ask for a repeal of the 10 per 
cent tax on the State banks. They ask for a total repeal of the 
present banking system. They know it to be a war measure that 
was never intended tolast many years. Every farmer knows that 
his land is no longer security for money to enable him to make his 
crops and hold them for favorable sales. They understand that 
the per oe in this country is not half enough for its business 
needs. They will draw the distinction clearly and plainly be- 
tween credit money issued by banks and a legal-tender Treasury 
note bottomed on taxes. They know full well the evil effects that 
followed the striking down of silver as a money of final redemption 
in 1873. 

This cry for relief comes from the farmers and laboring classes, 
as well as from the young and enterprising and thoughtful from 
every class who have not inherited or by some accident secured 
wealth. Not all the wealthy nor all the bankers are for the bur- 
densome exactions of the single gold standard. There are un- 
selfish and altruistic men in our own and other countries, pos- 
sessed of means, who see this world-wide question in its true 
uent It will never doin this age to array class against class. 
The battle is already joined. If there was anything needed to 
define the issue and array the forces on either side, you had it in 
the vote of this House on yesterday. 

The news has gone to the country. The Silver 8 Will 

avitate to the ranks of the reformers as naturally as will the 

mocrat who believes in the gold standard go over to the party 
he has opposed for a quarter of a cantur What they will do 
with high tariff and tariff for revenue only“ we will not stop to 
inquire. The tariff sinks into obscurity for the time being, while 
we contemplate the momentous interests at stake in the pendin, 
struggle. e are making history. The world will look on wi 
intense interest while the conflict between the money power and 
the people is waged. The fate of mankind hangs in the nce. 
e money power rules the kingdoms of the world. Its fetters 
bind the land of the Pharaohs, and taskmasters lash its people to 
labor that interest may be forthcoming on gold bonds. Arme- 
nians are slaughtered by thousands because Turkish bonds stand 
in the way of any interference by the powers. The Cuban insur- 
gents, who have won the right to recognition, are denied this be- 
cause the money power is shaping the policies of the nations and 
is in control of the dominant party of this country. This money 
po is to-day binding burdens grievous to be borne upon the 
ack of honest toil, encouraging trusts and combines, fostering 
great railroad monopolies, surrendering to alien owners the right 
to public domain, setting aside the plain mandates of our written 
Constitution, ignoring a law of Congress plain in the ordinary 
mind, and ending in one monster monopoly—the placing of the 
lifeblood of the nation in the hands of a chosen few. 

We need not underestimate the strength of the party that will 
be backed by this money influence. They have the sinews of war 
and are well officered. We will meet them this fall and in 1900 
with more chances of success than in 1896. Thousands upon 
thousands who were held by the false promise of international 
bimetallism will desert them. Thefree-silyer Republicans every- 
where will count lopaty to an undying principle more sacred than 
party allegiance. e Populist party, without forsaking their 
organization, will cooperate cheerfully and heartily for the tri- 
umph of reform that they blazed the way to and fought for when a 
porao grave was the price they paid for the advocacy of the right. 

e allies of the Democratic party will be as faithful in 1900 as 
they were in 1896. All the elements of opposition are now mar- 
shaling on every hill and dale in the land for one of the mightiest 
conflicts for economic and financial reform the world has ever 
witnessed. This question embodies the hopes and aspirations of 
our race. It is s ient to arouse a righteous enthusiasm every- 
where, for the triumph of our principles will be the dawn of anew 
era for America. e wages of labor and the prices of products 
will be increased, activity will everywhere replace stagnation, the 
farmer will plow in hopeand reap with joy, while the fruits of his 
labor will gladden the heart of the merchant, who in turn will say 
to the manufacturer, Start = > gone mills, for consumption has 
come to stay. The horny-handed sons of toil have been supplied 
with the tools of labor and commerce. Capital,no longer ae 
the fall of oe is coming from its hiding places. Silver, 
toits rightful place by the side of sald, has started business every- 
where. Songs of rejoicing are heard in theland. Men go forth 
to labor buoyed by hope, not crushed with despair. Confidence 
has come in fact, not infancy. Distrust, doubt, and anxiety have 
fled before the advancing wave of a full volume of currency. 
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Idleness, the fruitful source of many crimes, is reduced to the 
minimum. Prosperity, , lasting prosperity, not fanciful and 
manufac has reached us at last.” 

An earnest, well-directed, and enthusiastic canvass will place in 
power an administration that will bring the glorious result Ihave 
attempted to picture. Difficult task it may be! Difficulties have 
been yielding to enthusiasm ever since the world be; 

Napoleon once stood before his guards and asked for a hundred 
men to lead a forlorn ho He explained that every man might 
be killed the moment the enemy opened fire. ‘‘A hundred men 
forward!” Not a hundred but a regiment sprang forward in 
solid line. Shall country and humanity fail to command an en- 
thusiasm that Napoleon kindled? Let me remind you that no 
good cause has eyer been carried to successful completion, no 

iscoveries made, no inventions wrought, no laurels won, no 
victors crowned, no reforms wrung from deep-rooted prejudice 
and bigotry or unyielding conservatism, save at the hands of earn- 
est an -directed enthusiasts! 

We do not despair. The Fifty-sixth and Fifty-seventh Con- 
gresses, with a President in accord with their views, will solve the 
vexed questions that now agitate the public mind, and proclaim 
the freedom of the white race from an industrial servitude more 
oppressive than chattel slavery or Egyptian bondage. Let us 
make this Government once more a government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people, and inaugurate the true renais- 
gance, a renaissance of 8 All that our struggling, wait- 
ing people ask, yea, demand, is 

OPPORTUNITY. 
Master of human destinies am I! 
Fame, love, and fortune on my footsteps wait. 
Cities and fields I walk; I penetrate 
Deserts and seas remote, and 85 
Hovel and mart and palace, soon or 
CC 
Iturnaway. It is the hour of fate, 
And they who follow me reach may state 
Mortals desire, and conquer every foe 
Save death: but those who doubt or hesitate, 
Condemned to failure, penury, and woe, 
Seek me in vain and uselessly implore. 
T answer not, and I return no more. 


Gold and Silver. 


SPEECH 
HON. ALEXANDER M. DOCKERY, 


OF MISSOURI, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 31, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the following concurrent resolution: 
Senate concurrent resolution No. 22. 
“ Whereas by the act entitled ‘An act to strengthen the 2 credit,’ ap- 
roved March 18, 1809, it was provided and declared that the faith of the 
Finitea States was thereby solemnly pledged to the payments in coin or its 
equivalent, of all the interest-bearing obligations of the United States, except 
in cases where the law authorizing the issue of such obligations had e y 
vided that the same might be paid in lawful money or other currency 
gold and silver; and : 
“ Whereas all the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by the 
act entitled ‘An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,’ a 
ved July 14, 1870, by the terms of said act were declared to be redeema 
— — of the then present standard value, bearing interest payable semian- 
re A such coin; and 
e A (An E apelin toe the TOTOO of ES e payments, 5 
act en ac rovide for the resumption oi n p- 
ved a 14, 1875, are required to be of the description of bonds of the 
3 Rated States described in the said act of approved July 14, 1870, en- 
titled ‘An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt; and 
“ Whereas at the date of the of said act of Congress last aforesaid, 
to wit, the lith day of July, 1870, the coin of the United States of standard 
value of that date inclu silver dollars of the weight of 412} grains each, 
titled ‘An act supplemen- 


regulating the 
ted States,™' to be a legal tender of payment, according to their 


fond . — ey f said bonds, principal and interest, is not 
en an „18 Ni 
the public faith nor in derigution of the rights of the public creditor 

Mr. DOCKERY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The concurrent resolution under consideration 
comes to us from the Senate with the ss eis of a majority of 
that body, 8 by a vote of 47 to 32. It is known as the Teller 
resolution, but it raises no new issue, inasmuch as it is identical 
in terms with the famous Stanley Matthews resolution of twenty 


years ago. 
The Matthews resolution passed the Senate January 25, 1878, 


yeas 42, nays 20, and the House of Representatives January 28, 
1878, Past of 189 yeas to 79 nays. By these overwhelming 
jori in both branches Congress then declared anew the 
ight of the Government to pay all the bonds of the United States, 
principal and interest, in silver dollars of our coinage, each con- 
taining 412} grains of standard silver, and avowed that such pay- 
ment was not in violation of the public faith nor in derogation of 
the rights of the public creditor, 

The Matthews resolution was supported in the House at that 
time by such eminent statesmen as Hon. William McKinley, now 
the Chief Executive; Hon. John G. Carlisle, late Secretary of the 
Treasury; Hon. J. Warren Keifer, afterwards Speaker of the House; 
Hon. Charles Foster, ex-Secretary of the Treasury, and others 
distinguished in public life. 

These honorable gentlemen then supported the resolution, but 
one of them, the present Chief Magistrate, has recently delivered 
rh 5 utterance antagonistic to the views he then main- 

Indeed, Mr. S er, the original Matthews resolution was incor- 


porated by the Republican national „5 of 1894 
and 1896 in the eee campaign text-books for those years 
to show the friendly attitude of the 


ublican ps toward sil- 
ver. The bondholders of the country, however, have now become 
the preferred creditors of the Republican party, and that 
now seeks to make them the preferred creditors of the nation. 
The outstanding bonded indebtedness of the Government on 
the ist of the present month, including the bonds issued in aid 
2 ae construction of the Pacific railroads, amounted to $911,- 
These bonds, in express terms, are payable, at the option of the 
Government, either in silver or gold. A vote against the Teller 
resolution will be a vote in favor of paying them in gold alone, a 
vote against the right of the Treasury to make payment in silver. 
5 goose me exact language of the bonds last issued by President 
eve 8 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 1, 1895. 11000. 

1925] FOUR PER CENTS OF 1895. 
1000] THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA No. — 
Are indebted to or assigns, in the sum of one thousand dollars. 
5 is rage aa authority of an act of — . “An 7 — to 
provide for resumption ments,” approved our- 
teenth, eighteen hundred and seventy-five, being one of the d ons of 
he act entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of 


the national debt approved Jul 

b act of tie 
pag ders and is redeemable at the pleasure of the United S 
ard value of the United States on said July fourteenth, eighteen 
and seventy, with interest in such coin from the day of the date hereof at 
the rate of four per centum pe annum, payable quarter on the first aay, of 
February, May, A’ and November in each year. 0 petip and in- 
terest are exempt from the payment of all taxes or duties of the 
States, as well as from taxation in any form by or under State, municipal, or 
local authority. Transferable on the books of this office. 

BONDS PAYABLE IN COIN. 

It will be observed that the language of the bonds recognizes 
the perfect equality of gold and silver. In express terms they 
en for payment in coin of the standard value of the United 

tates as of date July 14, 1870. It is therefore obvious that Con- 
gress sought to protect the rights of both the creditor and the 
Government by fixing a definite standard of value for the pay- 
ment of bonded obligations. President Cleveland fully recog- 
nized the right of the Government to pay the bonds in silver, and 
that in the issue of bonds to maintain the gold reserve he was 
limited to coin bonds, 

It will be remembered that he appealed to Congress for the 
privilege of issuing gold bonds, which was denied by the House 
on the 14th of February, 1895, by a vote of 120 yeas to 167 nays. 
In urging Congress to authorize the issue of gold bonds he in- 
sisted that the Government would save sixteen millions if the 
bonds were made ya in gold rather than in coin. As I have 
stated, the House by a decisive vote declined to grant the desired 
authority, and about fifty of the leading Republican members of 
the House antagonized the position of the President. 

Among those conspicuous in opposition were Representatives 
Cannon, HENDERSON, Hirr, MARSH, and Hoprxrys, of Illinois; 
DOLLIVER, HENDERSON, HULL, HEPBURN, and LACEY, of Iowa; 
Grosvenor, NorTHWAY, BROMWELL, and VAN VOORHIS, of 
Ohio; Loup and Bowers, of California; BRODERICK and CURTIS, 
of Kansas, and TAWNEY and MCCLEARY, of Minnesota. 

Mr. Speaker, I especially recall the masterful argument made by 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN] in opposition to the 
grant of authority to issue gold bonds. ong other things he 
said, ad ing the Democratic side: 

Now you gentlemen pr to say in this authoritative way, with the 
authority of astatute, with the silver to which you are thesilver that 


l 

you are bound as honest men to maintain, to maintain fho ebt-paying power 
of—you now say that in the markets it is not to have the eame debt-paying 
power as your gold. 

But the Republican party has been equally explicit in its utterances, It 
says: The American people, from tradition and interest, favor bimetallism; 
and the eee party demands the use ot both gold and silver as standard 
money, such under such provisions. to be determined 
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of the two metals, 
„whether silver, 


Was paya! 

United States, savo the gold certificate, that may not honestly be pai — 
ver dollars, and every creditor of the United States knew that fact when he 
permitted himself to me a ol the Government. 

Gentlemen draw distinctions between moral and legal obligations. I say 
there are no such distinctions in government—that there is no moral — 25 
tion pe) rests apon the 1 ö the limitations of law; and he 
who will sto; hink will agree me. 

When you consider that we have human agencies in the administration of 
governmental affairs—the officer—who dares not go beyond the plain written 
authority of the law, what right has the gentleman to talk about moral obli- 
gations? A gentleman illustrated the same thought here the other day when 


we were discussing the moral obligations that ht be involved in pleadin 
the statute of limitations. He said: What attorney ofa 9 woul 
uty called?” 


refuse to plead the statute where he had the opportunity and 
All agreed with him; and we can quite well see that a failure to perform 
a duty of that kind would result, or might result, in his disbarment, He was 
bound to plead the statute; he was bound to insist upon the legal o tion. 
Why? Because he actsin a fiduciary relation. And so it is with an officer of 
the Government; and I insist that when action is thus dependent, and when 
action is thus limited by law, it is unn totalk about moral obliga- 
tions, even if such in the case, where alternative is at all times 
preserved on the part of the Government to pay in coin—gold or silver. 


RIGHT TO PAY IN SILVER. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems hardly necessary to add anything to the 
citation which I have just made from the conclusive argument of 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN]. He truly states that, 
under the law, every obligation of the Governmentis payableeither 
in gold or silver dollars, save only the gold certificate. That fact 
being conceded, asit was 9 8 5 Cleveland when he sought author- 
ity to issue gold bonds, it follows that any action of Congress which 
seeks by construction to make coin obligations payable in gold 
only is equally obnoxious with the proposition pending in 1895 to 
authorize the issue of gold bonds. The Teller resolution simply 
reaffirms the option of the Government to pay its bonds in silver 
dollars, and that the restoration of the coinage of silver coins as a 
legal tender to pay the bonds “ is not in violation of the public 
faith nor in derogation of the . ag of the public creditor.” 

If, therefore, we have the right, as was clearly shown by the 

nmtleman from Iowa, to pay bonds in silver, the conclusion is 
eres that we should have the right to coin the silver with 
which to pay them. In other words, it is illogical, and I might 
say absurd, to assert the right of payment in silver and yet at the 
same time deny the Government the privilege of coining the sil- 
ver to make payment. A vote, therefore, against the Teller reso- 
Iution is a vote not only in opposition to the exercise of the option 
of the Government to pay bonds in silver dollars, but alsoin oppo- 
sition to such coinage as will enable the Government to procure 
the silver dollars necessary to meet the obligation. 

This interpretation is fully warranted by the position of the 
honorable Senator who introduced the resolution in the Senate. 
In a colloquy with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER] 
the purpose of the resolution is thus concisely stated: 

Mr. SPOONER. I ask the Senator whether he means to be understood by the 
resolution as saying that it will be in consonance with public faith for the 
Government to open the mints for the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
2 5 "our oe 16 to land pay in those dollars as a legal tender the principal of 

Mr. TELLER. The Government absolutely has a right under the law, and 
a =e right that can not be questioned, in my jud; 


ent. 
. Spooner. Is not that what this resolution is {intended to mean? 
Mr. TELLER. That is what I intended it to mean. 


HISTORY OF LEGISLATION AUTHORIZING BOND ISSUES. 


It may be well in this connection, Mr. Speaker, to state as 
briefly as may be practicable the history of our bonded obliga- 
tions. During the civil war it became necessary for the Govern- 
ment to issue bonds to aid in securing revenue to maintain its 
armies in the field. Most of the bonds, amounting to many hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, were payable inlawful money. The 
5-20 consols, amounting to eight hundred and forty-five millions, 
and about seven hundred and forty-six millions of other currency, 
were practically used as money. ey were redeemable in lawful 
money, which consisted of gold, silver, and greenbacks. 

During the years immediately succeeding the war the attention 
of the people was wholly absorbed in questions connected with 
reconstruction, and the bondholders, who had purchased our bonds 
with greenbacks at 40 to 60 cents on the dollar measured by a coin 
standard, sought to make them payable in coin only. For this 

se what is known as the “Act to strengthen the public 

credit,” approved March 18, 1869, was enacted. That act, which 

5 the first act approved by President Grant, is in the following 
rms: 

Thatin order to remove any doubt as to the purpose of the Government 
to discharge all just obligations to the public creditors, and to settle conflict- 


ing questions and interpretations of the laws by virtue of which such ob! 
tions have been contracted, it is hereby provided and declared that the faith 


of the United States is solemnly pledged to the payment in coin or its equiv- 
alent of all the obligations of the United States not bearing interest, known 
ations of the 
eof any such 


as United States notes. and of all the interest-bearing. oblig: 
United States, except in cases where the law authorizing the issu 


obli 
or other curren: 


tion has expressly provided that the same may be paid in lawful mone: 
than gold and silver. . of pai — —g 
obligations not y edeem i 


ue shall be x. ed or before maturity unless 
at such time U; States notesshall be convertible into coin at the option of 
the holder, or unless at such time bonds of the United States bearing a lower 
rate of interest than the bonds to be redeemed can be sold at par in coin. 
And the United States also solemnly pledges its faith to make 3 at 
the earliest practicable period for the redemption of the United States notes 


in coin. 
Following the passage of this act, and in pursuance of the pur- 
pose of the bondholdersto make the obligations of the Government 


payable in coin only, came the act of July 14, 1870. That act au- 
thorized the Secretary of the Treasury to refund the entire indebt- 
edness of the United States, and permitted him to exchange coin 
bonds redeemable in coin of the then present standard value for 
bonds then redeemable in lawful money. It is estimated by the 
able Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL], whose record for 
accuracy is unsurpassed, that the bondholders realized a profit of 
about $706,000,000 by the change thus made in the terms of pay- 
ment from lawful-money bonds to coin bonds. 

The next step in the conspiracy to establish a gold standard was 
taken in the coinage act of February 12, 1873, which made gold 
the standard of value and dropped the silver dollar from the coin- 
age of our mints. Thereafter the silver dollar could not becoined 
as provided by the act of January 18, 1837, which authorized the 
free and unlimited coinage of both gold and silver at the ratio of 
16 to 1, and made the silver dollar a legal tender for the payment 
of all obligations of the Government. 

Following the act of 1873, which was eee without the atten- 
tion of the people having been challenged to its purpose and effect, 
came the act of January 14, 1875, commonly known as the ‘‘re- 
sumption act.” 

The “resumption act” authorized the Secretary of the Treasury, 
under certain conditions, to issue bonds to procure coin with 
which to maintain resumption, the bonds to be issued under the 
limitations of the act of July 14, 1870. The act of July 14, 1870, 
as I have heretofore stated, authorized coin bonds. 

The act of February 12, 1873, dropping the silver dollar from 
the coinage, was the first pronounced hostile movement to silver, 
and provoked a storm of opposition which finally culminated in a 
portal remonetization of silver by the passage, over the veto of 

resident Hayes, of the act of February 28, 1878, known as the 
Bland-Allison Act. The Bland-Allison Act remained upon the 
statute book until the Fifty-first Congress, when it was repealed 
by the Sherman Act of July 14, 1890, the entire Democratic vote 
in both House and Senate being cast in opposition to the Sherman 
Act. The purchasing clause of the Sherman law was uncondi- 
tionally repealed by the act of November 1, 1893, since which 
time there has been no authority to coin silver dollars, except such 
as are necessary to redeem and retire the Sherman notes. 

The act repealing the Sherman law without providing for other 
recognition of silver was the last of a series of enactments un- 
3 to silver and intended to establish more firmly the gold 
standard. 

To recapitulate, I may say that the essential and successive ste 
inimical to silver were the change of lawful-money bonds to coin 
bonds; then the establishment of the gold standard and discon- 
tinuance of the coinage of silver dollars, which left gold available 
only for payment; and finally, the Treas construction giving 
to holders of coin obligations the right to elect the coin in whic 
pement should be made. Silver by legislation and construction 

as thus been shorn of redemptive functions under the existing 
monetary system. 
OPPOSITION TO GOLD STANDARD. 


In opposing the unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause of 
the Sherman law I said on this floor, 5 1893: s 


The unconditional repeal of the Sherman Act means the unconditional 
surrender of silver. 


Sir, this prophecy, made at a time when many friends of silver 
were urging the unconditional repeal of that law, has already 
accomplished its fulfillment in so far as_ existing legislation is 
involved. The rejection of the Teller resolution will only add 
another blow to the blows which have heretofore been dealt 
against silver. 

In the same debate I expressed the opinion that— 

The ente the energy, the b „and th nius of 
American people, sustained as they are 55 intak e natural 1 5 
sources of the Republic, will yet achieve a triumph for the double standard 
the gold and silver money of the Constitution. 

That prediction, Mr. Speaker, will be vindicated in part in the 
5 of 1898 and achieve a final triumph in the campaign of 


Mr. Speaker, on August 25, 1803, continuing the discussion in 
opposition to the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
law, without conditions, I submitted some further objections to 
that measure as being designed to fasten upon the country more 
strongly a single gold standard. Ideclared then that a single gold 
standard increases the demand for gold becauseit imposes a double 
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duty npn gold as a money metal. The increased demand there- 
fore enhances its value, as is shown by the result of the action of 
foreign countries in demonetizing silver. If, then, the United 
States, by legislation, shall devolye upon gold alone the sole duty 
of measuring and exchanging values, it will necessarily still fur- 
ther appreciate its value by 3 the demand for it. 

The result logically follows that the United States and other 
single gold standard countries will be ceaselessly engaged in the 
effort to increase their gold resources in order to maintain a gold 
standard; and thus disasters will multiply and followin the wake 
of the unconditional repeal of the eg E g clause of the Sher- 
man Act. If the annual production of gold were ample to meet 
the requirements of a single gold standard, this action would not 
of course be followed by industrial disaster; but the annual sup- 
py of gold is utterly inadequate to meet the wants of the civi- 

ized governments of the world as a money metal. 

Continuing, Mr. Speaker, among other things I also then de- 
clared that— 


becomes more apparent when it is remembered that the average anonsi in- 
u 


ploring and ee fields for the atse wian of capital and the em- 
. of labor. T 
un 


increase without offering any substitute therefor. 

Mr. Speaker, I may say in passing, that, incidental to these leg- 
islative acts hostile to silver, was the veto of what was known as 
the ‘‘seigniorage bill,” which provided for the coinage of about 
$55,000,000 of seigniorage, or Pepe on the silver bullion purchased 
under the Sherman law. Even this attempt to extend limited 
recognition to silver was antagonized by President Cleveland. It 
affords me pleasure to say that I voted for that measure, and sub- 
sequently voted to pass it over the President’s veto, but it failed 
to secure the two-thirds majority required by the Constitution. 
SECRETARY FOSTER’S TREASURY CONSTRUCTION. 

It is proper also, in this summary of cumulative measures which 
have been enacted in the interest of the gold standard, to advert 
briefly to the order of Secretary Foster of October 14, 1891, in- 
structing the assistant treasurer at Boston to ‘‘redeem Treasury 
notes in gold.” 

Under this construction the Secretary of the Treasury abdi- 
cated his high functions and gave to the holders of Treasury notes 
the right to elect as to the coin in which payment should be made. 
The holders of these notes of course elected to demand gold, 
and in my opinion that pernicious construction was the occasion 
of the raids upon the Treasury gold reserve which resulted in the 
issue of $262,315,400 of bonds to maintain the gold standard. 

1 Foster and the Republican party assumed to rest this 
sinister policy upon that provision of the Sherman law which de- 
clares it to be “the established policy of the United States to 
maintain the two metals on a parity with each other upon the 

resent legal ratio, or such other ratio as may be provided by 
wW.” 

The ‘‘ parity,” in the opinion of the Republican can only 
be maintained by discriminating against silver. Such has been 
the policy pursued by all Administrations since the order of Sec- 
ret: Foster was made in 1891. To maintain the “parity,” so 
called, silver was first denied coinage privileges at our mints. 
Responding somewhat, however, to the indignant protests of the 
people, as a result of the passage of the act of 1873, Congress re- 
stored silver in part only to monetary privileges by the Bland- 
Allison Act. That act was subsequently repealed by the Sherman 
law, which dealt silver the deadliest blow of the century, by treat- 
ing it as a mere commodity. Not only this, Mr. Speaker, but 
silver is further degraded by this Treasury construction which 
denies it Sing! sane privileges in its relation to Treasury notes 
and other like forms of Government obligations. 

Sir, how can the“ patty i between gold and silver be more cer- 
tainly upheld than by dealing with both coins upon equal terms? 
The law clothes both with full legal-tender powers, and under 
that authority they should be charged with equal duties and equal 
responsibilities. f 

I know, Mr. Speaker, as I declared upon a former occasion in 
this body, of no other way properly to maintain the parity” 
than by affording each coin an equal opportunity to discharge the 
coin obligations imposed upon the Treasury of the United States. 
I am utterly at a loss to understand that policy which, professing 
friendship for silver, proclaims a “‘ parity,” and yet denies to one 
of the two coins the privilege of exercising its full legal-tender 
qualifications. 

Such a discrimination necessarily —- to make one coin 
virtually redeemable in the other, and to enhance unduly the 
value of the coin in whose fayor the discrimination is exercised. 


The effect of such a policy is to devolve upon gold alone the duty 
of performing redemptive functions, and this duty necessarily op- 
erates to enhance its value, and thereby discriminates against 
silver and depreciates its value. 

The logical result is a high measure of value. That is to say, 
the proper equilibrium between money and property is disturb 
Dear money and low-priced commodities are inevitable, because 
more property and more commodities are required to purchase 
the dear ¢ ollar than under a fair measure of value, just alike to 
the creditor and the debtor. The gold dollar as a sole measure of 
value is more grasping in its demands upon the products of our 
farms, our mines, and our manufactories than would be the old- 
time measure of value consisting of both gold and silver dollars. 

Mr. Speaker, the “‘ parity between money and property having 
been thus unbalanced by a single gold measure of. Reine: the con- 
clusion can not be escaped that in order to restore such parity,” 
disturbed since 1873, we must first restore the parity” between 
gold and silver. This result can be accom lished only by admit- 
ting gold and silver to free and unlimited coinage privileges at 
our mints at the ratio of 16 to 1. To this policy I am committed 
by seven distinct votes for free coinage during my Congressional 
service since 1882, We shall thus swell the volume of metallic 
money, and consequently can safely enlarge the volume of credit 
money, both of which are essential to restore prices to their normal 
level and revive our industries. When this policy shall be fully 
reestablished under the incoming Democratic Administration, in 
connection with the policy of frugal expenditure and enlarged 
foreign markets, the hum of busy industry will again be heard 
and prosperity will return to all the people. 

PRESIDENT AND SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


But, Mr. Speaker, time fails me for the further discussion of the 
monetary situation. I must hasten to a conclusion. I desire, 
however, to invite attention very briefly to the recent utterances 
of President McKinley and his distinguished Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Gage. Mr. Gage, in December last, appeared before 
the House Committee on Banking and Currency, and at the outset 
of his remarks submitted the following propositions, which I quote 
in his exact language: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: The objects I have in 
mind in the series of provisions offered by me are four in number: 

1, To commit the country more thoroughly to the gold standard, remove, 
as far as possible, doubts and fears on that point, and thus strengthen the 
credit of the United States both at home and abroad. 

2. To strengthen the Treasury in relation to its demand liabilities,in which 
are included greenbacks, Treasury notes, and the incidental obligation to 
maintain on a parity, through . with gold, so far as may be 
8 the present large volume of silver certificates and silver dollars. 

3. To do this in such a way as not to contract the volume of circulation in 
the hands of the people. 

4. To take an initial step toward a system of bank-note issues without the 
conditional deposit of public bonds as security therefor. 

Mr. Speaker, that was a bold avowal of the Secretary of the 
Treasury in favor of substituting national-bank notes for green- 
backs and other forms of Treasury notes and of establishing still 
more firmly the rigors of the existing gold standard. The propo- 
sition contemplates conferring upon national banks the sole power 
toissue paper money. For a time many of our Republican friends 
were disposed to criticise the Secretary, and even so distinguished 
a Republican as Senator FRYE in a recent interview declared in 
substance that the Secretary was more of a banker than a poli- 
tician. In other words, while his position might be correct, it 
was not expedient thus publicly to avow it. 

I commend the Secretary, however, for his candor, even though 
I 1 the wisdom of his position. He has com- 
pelled the timid and hesitating members of the Republican party 
to follow his leadership. 

He has all the advantages of the logic of the Republican plet- 
form to sustain his ition. That platform declared for a con- 
tinnance of the existing gold standard until such time as an inter- 
national ement could be secured to restore bimetallism. 

The Wolcott commission has just returned to the United States 
thoroughly disappointed and discredited in its mission. Its efforts 
to secure an international agreement proved futile and unava‘ling. 
It follows, therefore, that by the terms of the St. Louis platforin 
the Republican party must continue the existing gold standard; 
and in order to do this it must be intrenched and strengthened 
wherever it has been shown to be weak and vulnerable. The 
Secretary of the Treasury is consistent, candid, and courageous, 
if not politic, in his interpretation of the Republican national 
platform. His leadership, sustained as it now is by the Chief Ex- 
ecutive, will undoubtedly, so far as executive action is involved, 
“more firmly establish the gold standard.” But there is ons com- 
pensating consolation—it will at the.same time more cer‘ainly 
overthrow the Republican 1 Many seats on the Republican 
side of this Chamber will vacated as a result of the coming 


cam . 

I congratulate the Secretary of the Treasury upon the distin- 
guished accession which has 1 5 recently made to the ranks of 
gold monometallism. The President, in his New York speech of 
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the 27th instant, made before the members of the National Manu- 
facturers’ Association, was eloquent and fluent in commendation 
of the existing gold standard. I quote the following excerpt 
from his memorable address: 


Whatever may be the language of the contract, the United States will dis- 
char; the currency recognized as the best through- 


CONCLUSION. 

Mr. Speaker, the position of the President, reenforced asit is by 
the Secretary of the Treasury and by his party associates on this 
floor and in the other body, removes all doubt as to the exact nature 
of the issue to be fought to a conclusion in the ensuing campaigns. 
The issue is gold monometallism against bimetallism. The 
President voices the challenge of the controlling sentiment of his 
own pay and the great holders of idle capital to the producers of 
wealth in this country. The Democratic party accepts the gauge 
of battle thus tendered, and will fight it out aggressively along 
this line until the close of the polls in November, 1900. 

It remains to be seen whether the lan of the contract” 
is to be ruthlessly and lawlessly disregarded and the bonds of the 
United States paid in ‘‘currency recognized as the best through- 
out the civilized world at the times of payment.” Upon this issue 
we shall g to the country and appeal to the conscience and judg- 
ment of the people. 

I invite the attention of the peneman from Iowa [Mr. HEP- 
BURN] to the present attitude of the President in respect to the 
terms upon which our bonded obligations should be discharged. 
The gentleman from Iowa, in the remarks from which I quoted 
so liberally, declared, in 1895, that there is no moral obligation 
that rests upon the Government outside the limitations of law.” 
The official head of his party now takes issue with that position, 
and proposes to override the language of the contract” in order 
that payments may be made in goldalone. Will the gentleman 
from Iowa, in the great contest so rapidly approaching, still adhere 
to the written contract, or will he be found on the side of the so- 
called moral obligations,” which, in the coe of President Mc- 
Kinley, require bondholders to be paid in the dollar of the highest 
bullion value at the time of payment? 

Mr. Speaker, this is a newrule of action, for the benefit of bond- 
holders, that was not applied when the Government discharged 
its obligations to the men who maintained its supremacy and up- 
held its flag upon fields of battle. It is the domination of the 
“higher law” doctrine which would, if enlarged in its scope, 
tend to recognize lawbreakers as acd and worthy citizens. 
Will the igs phones gentleman from Iowa be heard in the su- 

eme contest of 1900 in resounding tones summoning Republicans 

stand for the integrity of the contract and against this latest 
revelation of the higher law” theory of spoliation? 

It was fitting and appropriate that this new tenet of Republican 
faith should have been announced at a banquet given by a thou- 
sand manufacturers who jointly share with bondholders the high 
distinction of being beneficiaries of Republican legislation. 

Sir, in the coming national contest we shall appeal from the 
manufacturers, the bondholders, the millionaires, and other favor- 
ites of class legislation to the farmers, to the miners, to the la- 
borers, and to all other wealth producers, who bear the burdens of 
Government in time of peace and uphold its flag in time of war. 

The issue is not doubtful. The cause of the people will triumph! 
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The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7441) making appropriations for 
fortifications, etc.— 

Mr. PITNEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I want it distinctly understood that I haye no 
particular fault to find with the great State of Kansas. Weare 
reliably informed that the State of Kansas is all right.” But I 
have deepest sympathy with that State by reason of the rep- 


resentation which she has npon the floor of this House. [Laugh- 


ter and applause on the Republican side.] Mr. Chairman, I 
should not have descended to any personal allusions at this time 
if it had not pleased the would-be distinguished gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Smrpson] to make allusions personal to myself. He 


seems to think that there is some fault with my ancestry; that I 
have Hessian blood in me. I remember, sir, having that at 
the close of the American Revolution, when the patriotic citizens 


of this country had succeeded in throwing off the British yoke, 
one of the first things they did was to deport out of the country a 
large number of traitors. tories, and other rascals, together with 
two regiments of Sir Henry Clinton’s British soldiers, to the 
neighboring province of New Brunswick; and I am reliably 
informed, upon the authority of the Congressional Directory, that 
the gentleman from Kansas himself was born in the Province of 
New Brunswick. [Laughter and 1 

For my own ancestry, Mr. Chairman, I have no apology to 
make, My ancestors were all residents of this country, and nearly 
all residents of New Jersey, at the outbreak of the war of the 
Revolution. So far as I have traced the matter there were cer- 
tainly four, and probably five, of the male ancestors whose blood 
I have the honor to share who enlisted in the armies of the Revolu- 
tion and fought bravely during that war. There was one who 
was too young to secure enlistment; he went forth as a drummer 
boy and beat the time to which the soldiers of the Revolution 
marched. And he whose name I have the honor to bear—whose 
Christian name and surname are mine—enlisted as a boy of less 
than 16 years under the banner of Washington and fought until 
the close of the Revolution. [Applause.] 

There were Hessians employed in the British armies; and the 
excuse I make for them is that they came here to fight us not be- 
cause they believed in oppressing a people who sought independ- 
ence, but because their necessities were such that they were obliged 
to hire their fighting abilities to the British Sovereign. It is true 
that many of them remained upon the soil of thiscountry. Some 
of them deserted the unrighteous cause in which they had en- 
listed. Some of them settled in New Jersey at the close of the 
war; and, sir, they joined with the people of this country—in 
New Jersey and in other States—in subduing the wilderness, in 
working upon the farms and in the forests and the mines, and thus 
contributed their share in building up this country’s greatness. 

And when the time of trouble came in 1861, when that fiery con- 
flict opened, the descendants of these Hessians enlisted in the 
armies of the Union and did their share of the fighting that was 
needed to save the Union, with all its blessings, to us and to poster- 
ity. [Applause.] And, sir, I think that after this, the American 
people having reaped the benefits which came in part from the 
efforts and abilities of the descendants of the Hessian mercenaries, 
having ae them as citizens and as soldiers, having had our 
armies swelled by that means, the American people are now es- 
topped from casting slurs upon the Hessian soldiers who fought 
against the colonists in the war of the Revolution, but who set- 
tled in this country atits close. [Applause.] 

NEW JERSEY'S PATRIOTISM. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not necessary for me now to enter gies any 
encomium of my native and beloved State of New Jersey. Her soil 
is rich with every memory of the Revolution. It is true that some 
of the New Jersey militia, and some of the militia of other States, 
were not always equal to the occasion in the time of peril. But 
what has the gentleman to say about the Jerseymen and the men 
from the other colonies who enlisted and gave their services to 
Washington and held true to him in all times of peril, privation, 
and disaster, and with him achieved American independence, in 
spite of the efforts of those who afterwards were sent to settle the 
colony of New Brunswick? What has the gentleman to say of 
the battles of Trenton and Monmouth and Princeton and Spring- 


field? ee. 

Mr. Chairman, I have the honor to live in a town where Wash- 
ington and his beleaguered army made their headquarters during 
one of the trying winters of the Revolution. From the windows 
of Morristown we look out upon the bills back of the town where 
fortifications were built by Was m and where the winter 
camps of his army were built. We have been taught to revere 
the memory of those who achieved our independence, and the 
sneers of the gentleman from Kansas can not cause me to have 
less respect for their memory. 

The 8 has seen fit to assail the patriotism of the peo- 
ple of New Jersey. I will not say with what poor grace such an 
attack comes from the gentleman, who was entertained most hos- 
pitably a few years ago in one of the great cities of New Jersey. 
on which occasion he was outspoken in praise of the city and of 
the State. But I want tosay to the gentleman that at the out- 
break of the rebellion, out of 98,806 men in the whole State who 
were able-bodied and fit for military service, 88,305 were found 
in the Union Army. [Applause.] 

RECENT NEW JERSEY ELECTIONS. 

But the gentleman says, referring to the recent politics of my 

State, as he is accustomed to refer to a great many subjects about 
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which he has no information [laughter], that the misdeeds of the 
As 3 tint ix Hew ie * 

to this. ill simply say ew Jersey, as where, 
there are Democrats and there are other Democrats. The mis- 
deeds which were the direct issue in 1893 and also in 1895 were 
the deeds of the party organization, of its officeholders, and of the 
dominant clique among its leaders. The honest rank and file of 
the Democratic party were not responsible for those misdeeds, and 
thousands of true Democrats, in 1893 and in Snes years, 
have united with the Republican in rebuking the misdeeds 
of the Democratic misleaders and in righting the wrongs which 
were done in the name of the Democratic party and to the dis- 
credit of that party and of the State. 

T could tell the gentleman how, in the gubernatorial campai 
of 1889, the chairman of the Democratic State committee, who 
was the close friend of the Democratic candidate for governor, 
both of them being residents of Hudson County, gave out on the 
Friday preceding the election that that county would give the 
Democratic ticket 8,000 majority. But then the chairman learned 
that the estimates of the Republican organization conceded a 
Democratic majority of 8,000 for Hudson County, and still claimed 
that the State would go Republican; whereupon the Democratic 
chairman revised his estimate and declared that Hudson County 
would give 13,000 majority for the Democratic ticket. 

I could tell the gentleman how that prediction was verified on 
the night of election by the return of 13,000 and a little over as 
the Democratic majority in Hudson County; and how it was de- 
veloped afterwards by proof that put the matter beyond dispute 
that at least 8,000 of that majority was made up of fraudulent 
ballots. I could tell him how more than forty election officers 
were indicted and convicted of fraud in connection with that elec- 
tion and sentenced to imprisonment, three-fourths of whom were 
Democratic officeholders; how a le contest was kept up for 
more than a year in the courts of the State for the pupo of 
keeping these criminals out of State prison, and when finally their 
conviction was sustained by the court of last resort, the same 
Democratic governor in whose interest the election frauds had 
been committed, together with his coll es on the board of 
pardons, all of whom were the appointees of Democratic govern- 
ors, did, at the request of the same Democratic chairman who had 
given out the remarkable estimates, and who had acted as their 
counsel, release all those criminals from imprisonment in one day, 
and without any petition from citizens of the State or any recom- 
mendation from the court before whom they had been convicted. 

Some of these matters were made an issue in the fall election of 
1892, but the entire Democratic ticket was elected by the Cleve- 
land tidal wave,” although the Democratic candidate for governor 
ran 7,000 votes behind the Presidential ticket. In the same elec- 
tion it is well understood some sort of compact was made between 
the Democratic o ization and the proprietors of a few of the 
race tracks in the State, who were making aot fortunes by con- 
ducting their tracks in violation of law and who desired further 
legislation in their interest, such as to protect them from prosecu- 
tion. As a result of this coalition a majority of the Democratic 
legislature which was chosen in 1892 was favorable to the race- 
track owners, and in defiance of public sentiment they laws 


which practically absolved the race-track magnates all re- 
straint. The same legislature the coal-eombine bill,” con- 
cerning which I informed the gentleman a few cays I have 
been told that some Democratic members of that legislature who 
hesitated to support the bill were assured that it was a party meas- 
ure and thatthe anit woni reap a benefit through some expected 
contributions from coal combine to the ization. 


These misdeeds, with many others which I have not time to 
recall, were in issue before the people of New Jersey in the elec- 
tion of 1893, and contributed to bring about the unprecedented 
majority of 23,000 votes which the Republican le tive ticket 
received that fall. 

Then followed the attempted steal of the senate, 55 
in by the Democratic State organization and by every ocratic 
senator. The attempt was thwarted only by the decision of the 
supreme court of New Jersey. I have y told the gentleman 
what verdict the people of that State gave in 1894, and what ver- 
dict they gave in 1895. The gentleman says that the misdeeds 
of the Democratic party were not in issue.“ I have Aroaren oa 
that they were the misdeeds of those who were in control of the 
Democratic party and who prostituted it to those base uses. 
Thousands, and even tens of thousands, of true Democrats, of in- 
dependent Democrats, had no hesitation in rebuking the former 
leaders of their in those campaigns and in assisting to roll 
up great majorities for the Republican ticket. And the unsavory 
proceedings of the ‘‘old g” were the direct and distinct issue 
in our elections in years 1893 and 1895. 

The gentleman says that the former laws have not been re- 
pealed. I do not, of course, intend to follow out the specific acts 


of legislation in subsequent years. But I do know that the 
former practice of selling legislation 


in the alleged interest of the 
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ae party has 3 mos 5 ly = effectively rebuked 
over and over again people of New Jersey lause on the 
5 = ; and 80 eer 5 e 4 — has been 
ten up an e things which former! ppened are no longer 
e 5 
eman as . SmPsoN] somethin 
seers stieut-the- tennis iredined in our ikaras as i of 
1895. It was found, as a result of a legislative investigation, that 
under the old“ ring —the “old gang almost every piece of furni- 
ture in the statehouse, every article that was needed for its equip- 
ment, the contracts for ventilators, for office. fixtures, for desks, 
indeed everything, was subject to a ‘‘divvy” in the interest of 
some member or members of the partyin power. There was found 
to be fraud in nearly every transaction ting to public supplies. 
There was fraud in the furniture. Some went into the vate 
offices of the leaders“ of the party. There was fraud in the coal 
that was purchased to heat the statehouse. 

There was fraud in the soap and scrubbing brushes, which ought 
to have kept the building physically clean at least. There was 
fraud, Mr. Chairman, even in the very on the top of the 
Statehouse. It ought to have cost, on the most liberal estimate, 
not exceeding $600, and yet did cost, being supplied by a favored 
contractor, the sum of $1,350. So that even Old Glory,” with 
her stars and stripes, could not float over the Statehouse of the 
State of New Jersey without being compelled to pay a tribute of 
$750 to this ring who controlled the administration of affairs in 
the State. [Applause on the Republican side.] 


REGULATION OF CORPORATIONS, 


Now, the gentieman from Kansas I will not say ‘ howls,” but 
“ gently whispers ” about trusts. erate He does not, how- 
ever, define what he means by that term. He seems to apply it 
to every successful business enterprise. I will say to the gentle- 
man that I do not intend to follow him in his rambling talk. The 
general question of “‘ trusts” is a broad one, into which I do not 
propose at this time to enter, Iam not called u to defend any 
corporation which violates the laws or the rights of the le. 
But I will simply say a word with reference to the corporation 
laws of my State. ose corporation laws are free to all. The 
humblest citizens can organize a legitimate business en rise 
and have it carried on under the law as a corporation without 
fear of groundless or unreasonable attack from such as the gentle- 
man from sas. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas (interrupting). Will the gentleman 
allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. PITNEY. Yes. 

_ Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas, I will read where I got my informa- 
tion in reference to trusts. 
Ur. PITNEY. Oh, well, I can not permit the gentleman to put 
in any more documents. He ought to append them as an exhibit 
1 — 

ow ec ions of New Jersey employ a very large 

number of men at satisfactory w. , and the people of New Jer- 
sey, while they will punish wrongdoing in the greatest co 
tion as well as in the meanest thief, will not join in any howl 
against a corporation or a business enterprise simply because it is 
a corporation. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Will the gentleman it me? 
Does the gentleman think that the organizers of the sugar trust or 
any other trust combine for the benevolent purpose of lowering 
the price of the article that they produce? 

Mr. PITNEY. I did not hear the question. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Does the gentleman think that the 
sugar trust, or any other trust organized ther to protect the 
product of their manufacture, combine for the popon of lower- 
ing the price to the general public? Does he think that is their 
benevolent Ai ? 

Mr. PIT. V. I believe that no organization is made for pur- 
poses of business, either in the form of a partnership or of a corpo- 
ration, unless the people who associate themselves together ect 
to make more money than they conld separately, and I believe 
that they can not it unless they offer some inducement to 
the people to whom they sell their commodities. They have to 
sell their commodities for prices which people are willing to pay. 
I do not know how it may be with sugar, but I do know how it 
has been with oil. The product of the much-hated Standard Oil 
trust has been very m reduced in cost to the consumer and 
the quail has been very much improved since the trust was 
organized. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Another instance—— 

Mr. PITNEY. I do not care to hear any other instances from 
the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. This is important. 

Mr. PITNEY. I do not 3 not because the gentleman from 
Kansas is not interesting when he gets on this subject, but because 
time does not permit, and it is not necessary to answer his inqui- 
Ties, 
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Al tinals cannas agan any c ion or its manage- 
same tee dealings in the State of New U 
the courts: of the State, and there are not, in any State in the 
Union, courts which stand 2 — or judges Who stand higher 
than those of New Jersey. Jersey justice“ is the synonym for 
zustice throughout the Union. > à 

And how do they te corporate undertakings in New Jer- 
sey, Mr. Chairman? y they regulate them by means of the 
very thing which is the object of the special attack of the Popu- 
listic „„ government by injunction.” Whenever any frauds 
are co fol ig either within a corporation by its officers or by its 
majority stockholders against the minority, down to the humblest 
citizen who owns a hundred dollars’ worth of stock, or when 
wrongs are committed by the corporation against the public in 
restraint of trade, or otherwise in violation of the laws and of the 
duty that they owe to the publie, application is made to a court 
of equity, which has jurisdiction for the purpose, and the court 
does not stay its strong right arm, but allows an injunction against 
the.unlawful proceeding. Yet I have no doubt that in the next 
campaign we shall hear the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Star- 
sON] and others who think with him howling against ‘‘ govern- 
ment by injunction” as one of the modern iniquities. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. You will. 

Mr. PITNEY. I have nodoubt; but in fact it is one of the old, 
old fashioned ways of preventing injustice and doing justice be- 
tween citizens. 3 

Mr. Chairman, I suppose these inion corporations, if they 
are iniquitous—the corporations which prey upon bleeding Kan- 
sas might have been formed under the laws of any one of a 
dozen States in the Union. I dare say they might have been 
formed in Kansas or in California, Some of them have been 
formed in New Jersey. In so far as they obey the law they are 
entitled to the protection of the law, and in so far as the courts 
of New Jersey are concerned they will get that protection the 
same as the humblest citizen gets it. When they transcend the 
law and violate it they are held to account by the courts of New 
J ey the same as the meanest among the citizens of New Jersey 
is held. 

At the present time the greatest business enterprises and under- 
takings are carried on by corporations. Until there is a social 
revolution—of. which, indeed, the gentleman seems desirous, for 
his doctrines lead us direct to . — corporate organizations 
will continue to exist. The gentleman from Kansas and others 
like him would gain more by proposing reasonable measures of 
regulations for the government of corporations than by denounc- 
ing every such organization as an iniquity. So far as New Jer- 
sey is concerned, I know that in Newark, in Paterson, in New 
Brunswick, and in many smaller manufacturing towns hundreds 
and thousands of men receive from the corporations which the 
gentleman is assailing their daily and weekly wages for their hon- 
est toil, and are willing to thank God that something is preserved 
to them of the institutions of the country. 

NEW JERSEY’S PROSPERITY. 

And now a word about ‘‘ prosperity.” The gentleman says New 
Jersey isnot prosperous. hy, previous to the election of 1896 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas (interrupting). The gentleman will 
not say that I said New Jersey was not prosperous. 

Mr. PITNEY. The gentleman said the whole country was far 
from prosperous, only excepting Kansas, and that the farmers par- 
ticularly were not prosperous. Why, in the city of Paterson, for 
three or four years McKinley’s election, there were thou- 
sands of men either out of employment or working on short time 
or at reduced wages. 

In the city of Trenton there were thousands of potters in a simi- 
lar plight. In Newark more particularly, andin New Brunswick, 
there were great numbers of such men. Now, almost without 
exception, they are employed. Previous to the election of 1896 
the farmers of New Jersey were in straits. Why was this? It 
was largely because in the factory towns the men who work for 
wages were out of employment. They bought less wheat. They 

id less money out for beef, for mutton, for corn. They bought 

ess milk, apples, and peaches than they had previously bought 
before the defeat of Benjamin Harrison in 1892, and therefore the 
farmer was suffering. 

Since the election of 1896 prosperity has returned in New Jer- 
sey very much more quickly and fully than I expected; and I 
want to say to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Smrpson] and to 
his friend from Delaware [Mr. Hanpy],who had something to 
say upon the subject the other day, that in the campaign of 1896, 
so far as my district was concerned, we did not hold out any 
bright promise of the immediate return of prosperity. On the 
contrary, I seid: and anid plainly; that the-duusao tie: conntty 
had suffered in the three „ with 1893 could not be 
restored or repaired in three ; that it could not be restored 
or repaired in three years nor in six years. 

THE ISSUE OF 1895. 

And as to the issue in the election of 1896, everybody knew that 

Republican success meant a Republican tariff, and so the tariff 


ersey is adjudicated in. 
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question was not much debated. The question that was debated 
was the money question, and I repeat, sir, that in that campaign 
every class, every person who was discontented, every person 
who was out of employment, every person who was in debt, every 

m who was dissatistied, was appealed to with the specious 
argument that the restoration of the free coinage of silver would 
enable him to scale down his obligations and pay his debts in 
depreciated money. 

e CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
oni PITNEY. Iwould like the gentleman to yield me ten min- 

more, 

Mr. HEMENWAY. I yield the tleman ten minutes. 

Mr. PITNEY. Disguised or undisgnised, that was the appeal 
made to them, and I want to repeat, for the credit of the people 
of New J 5 well as of the people of the United States, that 
that appeal, being fully weighed and debated, was rejected by 
overwhelming majorities. 

Now, it is true, Mr. Chairman, that in the election of 1897—I 
hope the gentleman will be patient and listen to me—that in the 
election of 1897 in New Jersey the Republican majority was re- 
duced. Thirty thousand Democrats—true Democrats—had voted 
for McKinley in 1896. In 1897 many of them were brought back 
to their party. There was no national issue directly involved; 
there were only county officers and members of the legislature to 
be elected. Besides, the leaders of the Popocratic organization 
did not dare to make the fight upon the silver issue. On the con- 
trary, they pointed to the silence of the party in New York, to 
the straddle Mr. GORMAN had put into the Democratic platform 
in Maryland, and they said: 

The silver question is dead, and is no longer an issue. You Democrats who 
vat against your party on thesilver issue can now come back; silver is 


And in this way they so misled the voters of New Jersey that 
in a very light vote the Republican majority was only about 9,000. 


THE ISSUE OF FREE COINAGE OF SILVER. 


But, Mr. Chairman, when in the next election it is demonstrated 
that the success of the so-called Democratic means the suc- 
cess of free silver, that it means we shall have the national obli- 
gations paidin depreciated coin, and shall have public and private 
obligations, including the wages of labor and the pension of the 
old soldier, the savings-bank account, and the insurance policy in 
which a man has put. by his savings to 8 for his family in 
the future, paid in debased money, then I predict, Mr. Chairman, 
that the American people will again repeat the verdict of 1896, 
and again declare in no uncertain tones for honest dealing, for 
honest money, for honesty in public and private station. 

Ialso predict that the people will reject that political party 
which seeks to pay Government bonds in Seen es whic 

awyer 


seeks to gain that advantage which a techni would 
endeavor to take from ambiguous 1 in a contract made a 
generation ago, and would apply that to the obligations of 


a great nation. Our people believe in the eternal inviolability of 
the paina honor, and they will neversubmit to have Government 
bonds paid in 50-cent dollars. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
Mr. GAINES. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. PITNEY. On what subject? 

Mr. GAINES. On the subject which you are talking about. 
You say that the laborers of your country are not paid in depre- 
ciated currency. What are y paidin? Have you seen any of 
them paid in gold? 

Mr. PITNEY. Ihave. I have seen them paid in gold. 

Mr. GAINES. Where? 

Mr. PITNEY (continuing). I have sometimes known the rail- 
road employees and others to be paid in gold coin. But so Jon: 
as our paper money and silver money is maintained upon the gol 
standard, as it is at present, then, whether the wages are paid in 
gold, in silver, in greenbacks, or in Treasury notes, the man who 
takes them knows that they are just as good as the actual gold. 
But he would not be willing to take the La dollars if he knew 
they were going to be redeemed in silver dollars not maintained 
ak par with gold, as they would not be under the free coinage of 
silver. 

Mr. GAINES. You say they are as good as gold. Why do 
you not pay the bondholders in the same money? Why are they 
not good enough for the bondholders? 

Mr. PITNEY. They are at present, and the bondholders and 
everybody else are willing to take them. What we object to is 
the proposition that the power of the nation should beso used as 
to coin 50-cent dollars and pay the bondholder or the laboring 
man with them. The laboring men of New Jersey are willing to 
see the Government obligations paid in just as good money as 
they demand for their es. Youcan not attract them with any 
insensate cries against the “‘bloated bondholder.” They know 
that if cheap money is issued in order to take advantage of the 
bondholder, cheap money will soon find its way into the pay en- 
—.— know that the interests of capital and la are 

same. 


` 
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THE TELLER RESOLUTION. 

Mr. Chairman, the people also know that the Government has 
the choice whether to pay its obligations honestly or to repudiate 
them. They know that we can pay 100 cents on the dollar if we 
wish to, and they know that the Government need pay only 50 
cents on the dollar if it chooses to dodge its honorable under- 
takings, and thatif it wants torepudiate, it need not pay a dollar. 
They know that a government can not be sued, and that there is 
no way of enforcing the payment of government obligations ex- 
cept by the use of armies and cannon, unless payment is enforced 
by the sense of honor of the people who constitute the govern- 
ment. I do not expect thata war is going to be declared by reason 
of repudiation, but I do expect that the honor of the American 
people will so guard our laws as to maintain the money of the 
people on the present standard, so that every dollar of paper or 
silver shall be kept as good as the shining gold. [Applause.] 

Mr. DINSMORE, ill my friend from New Jersey permit me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. PITNEY. Yes. : 

Mr. DINSMORE. He spoke a moment ago about a contract 
made a generation ago, and said something about interposing a 
lawyer's technicality in defense of it. I would like to ask him if 
the obligation, moral or legal, of contracts made a generation ago 
has been impaired by time? 

Mr. PITNEY. Thecontracts have not yet been impaired, but 
the proposition contained in the Teller resolution, if put into effect, 
would impair them. Theavowed purpose of the Teller resolution 
is to get cheaper money than our present money, and to pay the 
Government bonds in the cheaper money. 

There is no object to be gained if that is not the purpose. Sen- 
ator TELLER’S explanation made in the Senate debate before the 
resolution passed that body amounts to this, that the resolution 
means that dollars should be freely coined, without limit, of sil- 
ver now worth less than 50 cents to the dollar, and that those dol- 
lars should be used in payment of the bonds, Everybody knows, 
since the educational campaign of 1896, that silver dollars so 
coined would be cheap dollars; worth no more than the silver, 
because no longer maintained at a parity with gold. This, I con- 
tend, would impair the obligation of the contract—in fact, in law, 
and in the judgment of the civilized world. 

If anything further than Mr. TELLER’s declaration were needed 
to show the purpose to pay the publie debt in cheap money, the 
evidence is found in the vote cast in the Senate upon the amend- 
ment proposed to the Teller resolution by Senator NELSON, viz, 
to add at the end of the resolution a clause declaring it to be the 
duty of the Government to maintain the parity in value of its 
gold and silver money, so that the one dollar should be equal in 
value tothe other. This was laid on the table by a vote of 42 to 37. 

Again, Senator Hoar moyed to amend by adding the following 


proviso: That under no circumstances will the principal or inter-. 


est of the public debt be paid in depreciated currency or in any 
money other than the best in the world. This amendment was 
laid on the table—42 to 32. i 

Afterwards Mr. Hoar moved to amend the Teller resolution by 
adding at the end the following: 

That it is declared to ba the financial policy of the United States that until 
there shall have been obtained an international agreement with the leading 
commercial nations of the world for the free 5 of silver, which 5 
ment the United States is hereby further pledged to promote, the faith, 
honor, and credit of the United States are solemnly pledged to preserve the 
existing gold standard; and all silver and paper currency shall be maintained 
ata cd with gold, and all obligations of the United States shall be main- 
tained inviolably at the present standard. 


Which was laid on the table by a vote of 44 to 33. 

Finally, Senator CAFFERY moved to amend the resolution by 
adding to it the following: 

Provided, That if at the time of payment of the principal and interest on 
the bonds herein mentioned the market value of silver is not on a par with 
gold at the ratio of 16 to 1, the cipal and interest of said bonds shall be 
paid in gold or silver, at the option of the creditor. 

And this was laid on the table without a division. 

So it is cheep money that our friends on the other side want, 
ostensibly to the injury of the bondholder, but really to the in- 
Jury or almost every citizen, to the lasting injury of our public 
credit, and to the profit only of the great silver-mining combina- 
tion. 

And how does the Teller resolution stand with reference to the 
alleged ‘‘crime of 1873?” We on this side of the House deny that 
such a crime was committed or that the act of 1873 was passed by 
improper means. But admit it for the sake of argument, and 
what becomes of the argument in support of the Teller resolution? 
Boiled down to its essence, it amounts to this: Bonds issued by 
the Government under laws passed prior to 1873, providing for 
payment in coin,“ which you construe to mean either gold or 
silver coin, silver being then at or above par with gold at the 
given ratio; next, a legislative ‘‘crime,” committed in 1873, by 
which you say the Government ‘‘struck down” silver and re- 
duced it from above par down to 44 cents on the dollar; and, 
3 are now asking that the Government shall take advan- 
tage of its own wrong and reap a profit by paying the public 


the action of the 
that the votes 


creditor in a coin which has been debased b 
Government itself. Do the gentlemen 3 g 
an intelligent and God-fearing people will ever countenance su 
a proposition? 

. DINSMORE. I would like to ask the gentleman if he does 
not think the recent bond issue which was made, and by the 
terms of which the bondholders obtained a pon to themselyes 


which could not have been obtained except for the fact that the 
were to be payable in coin and notin gold—if he does not think it 
would be just to the people of the United States to allow the Gov- 
ernment the option of paying the bonds in gold or silver? 

Mr. PITNEY. Is the gentleman referring to the Cleveland 
bond issues? 

Mr. DINSMORE. I am referring to the $262,000,000 latel 
issued, and in addition to that I refer to bonds which were i 
1ng pror to that time ann pe able in “lawful money.” 

. PITNEY. The so- currency bonds?” hat bonds 
does the eee refer to? 

Mr. DINSMORE. I can not give their exact description now; 
I can not denominate them; but I mean by the latter referred to 
the war bonds payable in greenbacks, then at a great discount. 

The CHAIRMAN . Thetime of the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. Ternet jas expired. 

Mr. MCRAE. I now yield to the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
SHAFROTH] for five minutes. 

Mr. DINSMORE. I ask unanimous consent that the time of 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. PITNEY] be extended. 

Mr. PITNEY. If the gentleman on the other side will yield me 
as much time as gentlemen on their side have occupied of my 
time, I shall be very glad to answer any question. 

Mr. GAINES. I hope the gentleman’s time will be extended. 

Mr. WILLIAMS o e Will my friend from New 
Jersey tell us when the United States Government ever issued 
. payable in gold? I understood him to say that it had 

one 80. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. Chairman—— 2 

Mr. PITNEY. Iought not to be asked questions unless I am 
permitted to 8 to them. ; 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The gentleman can take the time belonging 
to his own side. 

Mr. BARTLETT. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. PITNEY. Five minutes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Lask that the time of the gentleman from 
New Jersey be extended five minutes. 

Mr. DINGLEY. To be taken out of the time on your side. 
[Cries of ‘Oh, no!” on the Democratic side.] 


Mr. MCRAE. We have no time to give. All the time on this 
side has been pledged. 
Mr. PITNEY. I ask unanimous consent that I be allowed five 


minutes longer and that the time allowed for general debate be 
9 extended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for general debate has been fixed in 
the House and can not be extended by the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. PITNEY (ander leave granted by unanimous consent of the 
House to extend his remarks in the RECORD). Mr. Chairman, I 
avail myself of the cour of the House to print in the RECORD 
the reply I should have liked to make to the inquiry of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. DINSMORE) had not 
my ame expired. 

he entire interest-bearing debt of the United States now out- 
standing consists of what are known as coin“ bonds. It is to 
them that the Teller resolution relates. This excludes the so- 
called currency bonds,” issued in aid of the Pacific railroads, 
which are not now in controversy. The gentleman refers to the 
recent bonds, amounting to $262,000,000, issued during the Cleve- 
land Administration, and says that by the terms of those bonds 
“the bondholders obtained a profit to themselves, which could 
not have been obtained except for the fact that they were to be 
payable in coin and not in gold,” and asks if I do not think it 
would be just to the people of the United States to allow the 
Government the option of paying the bonds in gold or silver.” 

I answer that it would not be just to pay those bonds in silver, 
unless the silver is to be maintained at a parity with gold, for 
reasons which I will give. 

The transaction to which the gentleman’s inquiry relates had 
to do with only $62,400,000 of the recent bond issues and not with 
the whole $262,000,000. It occurred in February, 1895, when Mr. 
Cleveland submitted to Congress a proposition from the bond 
syndicate ” to take $62,400,000 thirty-year 4 per cent “coin bonds, 
and pay for them in gold at the price of 104}, with the alternative 
proposition that if Congress would authorize bonds payable spe- 
cifically in gold the syndicate would accept them bearing 3 per 
cent interest and pay for them at par. The saving in interest 
between 3 per cent and 4 per cent would have amounted to about 
$16,000,000 in thirty years, and, as I remember it, would have been 
equivalent to a present saving to the Government of between 
nine and ten million dollars. Congress refused to amend the law, 
and so the bonds were issued in the usual form, and the syndicate 
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got them for less money by practically $9,000,000 than they would 
ve paid for gold“ bonds. 

But the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. DINSMORE] must re- 
member that this difference in price did not by any means repre- 
sent the difference in value between bonds payable specifically in 
gold and bonds payable specifically in silver. It represented 
simply the insurance premium which the bond purchasers were 
writin to pay in order to be indemnified t any future 
change of policy on the part of the Government. They would 
have paid more for an express promise than for an implied prom- 
ise. t is the whole of it. Nobody expected the bonds, if 
made payable in coin,“ would be paid in free-coinage silver. If 
that had been expected, they would have sold at about 50 cents 
on the dollar. 

Remember, also, that the silver-purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man Act had been repealed in 1893, thereby lessening the danger 
of cheap money, and e with the repeal was the reiteration 
of the previously declared policy of the Government to maintain 
silver and gold at a parity, so that the technical right to pay 
„com“ in redemption of the bond issue of 1895, as well as all other 
outstanding issues, must in honor be limited to either gold coin 
or to silver coin maintained at a parity with gold; that is, main- 
tained upon the gold standard. 

But the manifest object of the Teller resolution is that we 
shall no longer maintain the parity, but shall inau, te the free 
coinage of silver for the 5 p of getting cheaper dollars 
with which to pay the bonds. T that purpose is not dishonor- 
able, I do not know what honor“ means. 

So much for the inquiry from the gentleman from Arkansas. 

A WORD ABOUT ATTORNEY-GENERAL GRIGGS. i 

Ishould have added no more, except that the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Stursox] has included in his “speech,” as printed in 
the Recor, many things not uttered by him in his remarks upon 
the floor, and to which, of course, in my spoken remarks I made 
no reply. So far as I am aware, he had no “leave to print” nor 

rmission to extend his remarks;” but no matter about that. 

real speech would have filled probably a page of the RECORD; 
to what he spoke I have made a sufficient reply. His printed 
speech fills eon three and a half pages of the RECORD, and 
includes a page of fine print clipped from the New York World, 
of which not a word was read upon the floor, and a long article 
clipped from the Newark Ledger, which not only was not read 
upon the floor, but was not published in the newspaper until the 
bth of 5 days after the debate between the gentle- 
man and myself. y 

The Ledger clipping contains a somewhat hysterical and decid- 
edly intemperate attack upon me, I will not encumber the REC- 
ORD by answering it, except to say that if the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Smrpson] had been fair enough to quote the entire 
article, instead of cutting out the first ph, it would have 
appeared that the Ledger’s attack was based upon a newspaper 
report of a former h of mine, which report was in essential 

culars different from what I actually said, as the gentleman 
Kansas very well knew. 

The New York World article consists of a venomous attack 
upon Governor Griggs, the new Attorney-General of the United 
States, printed upon the occasion of his nomination by the Pres- 
ident tothe Senate. It issomewhat characteristic of statesmen of 
the present Kansan pattern to gratuitously insult men who are 
placed in positions o 5 and trust. 

The fact that the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Simpson] has 
no personal knowledge of the mental or moral fiber of the distin- 
8 Attorney-General; that he [Mr. Smtrsox], while a mem- 

of the legislative branch of the Government, is attacking a 
Cabinet minister who is placed at the head of one of the Executive 
ents; that he accuses that executive officer, on the thresh- 
old of his official term, of an intent to set at naught the Federal 
authority which he has just taken an oath to support, protect, 
and defend; that he makes this accusation in the absence of the 
other party and without notice or opportunity to reply, and with- 
out a shadow of evidence, except such as is gathered from the col- 
umns of a cast-off partisan journal—such considerations as these 
of course do not deter the gentleman from Kansas, but rather 
increase the joy he feels in his cowardly work. 

It is appropriate that the gentleman should cite for his authority 
a journal whose character is so well understood that it is excluded 
from respectable reading rooms and even from the social head- 

uarters of its own political in its own home city—I mean 
m the Democratic Club of the city of New York, 
The most of the World’s charges and innuendoes relate to Mr. 
Griggs’s career, professional and political, before he became the 
overnor of the State of New Jersey. Such of them as were 
eemed worthy of mention were exploited in the gubernatorial 
campaign of 1895. The poopie answered by a vote of confidence, 
adopted by 27,000 majority. 

I will not dignify the gentleman’s attack upon the Attorney- 

General with any further notice or reply. 
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Army Fortifications Bill—Shall the Government Manufacture Our Munitions of 
War!—History of a National Disgrace—The “Tales of the Pirates” and “ The 
Forty Thieves” Revived—The Opulent and Greedy Carnegie Steel Company 
Destroys the Effectiveness of the American Navy. 


CRIMINALITY. 


If the criminality of a wrongful act is to be measured by the deliberation 
with which it is committed, the magnitude of the evils likely to result from 
its perpetration, and the want of provocation with which it is done, the 
frauds which your committee have found are worthy to be called crimes. 
The servants of the Carnegie Steel Company (whether with or without the 
knowledge of the company), to increase the ns, deliberately continued 
for many months to commit acts whose natural and probable co’ uence 
would be the sacrifice of the lives of our seamen in time of war, an ith 
them, perhaps, the dearest interests of the nation.—Report of United States 
Naval Committee. N 


SPEECH 
HON. ALBERT M. TODD, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 5, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7441) making appropriations for 
fortifications and other works of defense, and for the armament thereof, for 
the procurement of heayy ordnance for trial and service, and for other pur- 

Mr. TODD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: If there is any one thing which should fill the 
American le with amazement and alarm, it is the unblushing 
effrontery with which powerful corporations that have for years 
plundered the nation ask and receive from Congress the privilege 
to dictate the laws upon our statute books and to continue th 
system of spoliation. 

As the effect of this bill, with certain other measures now pend- 
ing before Congress, will be to continue squandering fabulous 
sums in purchasing from disloyal and dishonest corporations mu- 
nitions of war at extravagant prices, I desire to refresh the mem- 
ory of Congress and the nation upon some stupendous frauds 
recently perpetrated upon the Government by the corporations in 
whose interests these measures are to be passed. 

It is a story equaling in sensational interest the Tales of the 
Buccaneers,” a revival of The Forty Thieves,” where the glare of 
the furnace fires of a great factory at the dead of night fitfully 
gleamed upon deeds of dishonor; a story of the cupidity and trea- 
son of a great corporation that should relegate it to everlasting 
infamy and the eternal detestation of mankind. 

Congress is aware, or ought to be aware (since it is a matter of 
recent official record) , how the Carnegie Steel Company, or trust, 
in filling contracts with the Government for armor plate for our 
battle ships, and other munitions of war at fabulous and extrava- 
gant prices, systematicall fh geniuses a series of colossal frauds 
upon the nation unparalleled in the annals of commercial swind- 


ng. 
By a carefully laid conspiracy, vast amounts of worthless armor 
piate; filled with blowholes, and for which we paid millions of 

ollars, were placed upon our battle ships, rendering our Navy 
practically worthless and 8 the lives of our seamen 
and the safety of the nation. us what foreign arms or valor 
could not do was accomplished through the avarice of a domestic 
corporation, founded by a wily foreigner, grown opulent under a 
system of vicious legislation which he had secured from Congress 
for the taxation and oppression of the American people. 

The facts (and Is produce official reports and evidence from 
the Committee on Naval Affairs to confirm my statements) are 
briefly as follows: Our Government had contracted with the Car- 
negie Steel Company, from November 20, 1890, to February 28 
1893, for 8,958 tons of armor plate, for which there was to be paid 
the enormous sum of $5,445,926.27, or over $600 per ton. 

The same contracted quality was being furnished to a foreign 
government at a profit, at less than one-half this price. Yet not- 
withstanding the fact that we were paying over two and a half 
million dollars over and above a fair price, and over a million dol- 
lars annually in net profits on these contracts, notwithstanding 
the fact that this company had been benefited untold millions more 
at the expense of other American industries and the people, by 
special 3 legislation, this greedy and disloyal corporation 
was still unsatisfied. Certain parts of its works were run at the 
dead of night and on Sundays, in the absence of the Government 
inspectors, to doctor“ the plates and change or fix the test- 
ing apparatus! 

_ Worthless armor plates, costing $8,000 to $10,000 each, contain- 
ing blowholes“ over 18 inches long, were filled with shavings. 
The opening was then plugged, and the surface was afterwards 
planed and covered with dust to hide the defects. False sets of 
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books, made from. sheets called „ were kept for 
the use of the Government inspectors, and another set 8 
the actual defects were kept by the company in secret. 
templates were also used, were juggled,“ eee, 
were 5 ” and the Government stamps for approval of 
material were either stolen or counterfeited! 

This unprovoked attack upon the safety of the nation by a cor- 
poration actuated solely by greed should arouse the sleeping spirit 
ore placiner tle: fate: Delores the nation tk inot to 

ore the nation it is not my purpose 

seek advantage, yet my duty both as a citizen and a pub- 
lico sworn: to pro’ the interests of the American people, 
demands: that I shall call attention to the fact that, within the 
past year, after Congress had complete and official knowledge of 
these jo ore senna a upon the nation, instead of the criminals 
being relegated to a felon’s cell, they are still at large with the 
fraternity of rich bank robbers and railroad wreckers; and instead 
of just punishment being meted out to them, they have recently 
dictated more legislation and secured from Congress, through the 
Dingley law,. the privilege of still further oppressing the Ameri- 
can people and their industries. 

I shall now refer to the official information relating to the case. 
This is mostly, to be found. in the “Report and evidence of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs on investigation of armor-plate con- 
tracts made by the Government with the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany.” (Report No. 1468, Fifty-third. Congress, second session, 
with. accompanying papers.) This committee was composed of 
fifteen minent members of Congress, representing the various 
political parties, and their rt was unanimously agreed to. 

The RA visited the works of the Carnegie Company i in 
person, investigated and operated the 3 and after 
a long and thorough examination, during which over 900 pages of 
evidence were taken, submitted their report. From pages 2 and 3 
I quote the following: 

c 

x vis e wor. e rn m 
meee zed the testimony taken. a by the 
They are as ate 
THE CHARGES AGAINST THE COMPANY. 


First. The plates did not receive the uniform treatment 
cations of the contracts. In many cases the treatment was 


mony, are 


by the 


paragrap 
nances, C 
— ph 95 sa 
state for each article in E 
n 


The Sec nations of the contract of November 20, 1890, paragraph 164, 


it written statement of work and contractor's tests to be commenced 
each day must be furnished to the chief inspector: 

o bolts received the double treatment provided for in the speci- 
either contract. A report of — ire treatment, however; was 


the plates both before and after treatment 
of each plate were stretched without the 
increase their 


Ts, so as to apparent 
tensile s es when actually: tested. 
th. False specimens taken from other —— were substituted for the 
specimens selected by the Government inspecto; 
Sixth. The machine was — by order of the 
superintondent of the armor- so as to increase the apparent tensile 
strength of the ons. ese . ea were juggled in measurement 
——— 


Soventh. ous by the Sovea 
re-treated without their knowledge before were submitted to test. 
selected for ballistic test 


the Go’ 
manner ut their knowledge. 
ted 779 tons of armor; valued at over $410,000. 
these three plates had’ all been submitted for 
ey passed a more severe test than required for 


cations of the contract, or shrinking 

ties, called blowholes, in t — were plugged ty the con- 

tractors and the defects:concealed from the Government These 
diminished the ce and value of the plate. 


5 in E OVON the resistan 
o inspector's stamp was . duplicated or stolen, and used 
out 150 . — eee. of the hades p e 
in inspecting bolts was deceived by 


not presented, 
eee In violation of the 
cavi erroneous! 


All of the above charges against the company, except the tenth 
and eleventh, were either admitted by the company’s superintend- 
ents: or indisputably provod: by the evidence. As to the two 
which th not state as clearly proved, there is: posi- | ment 
tive and 1 evidence which should seem abundantly sufficient 
to snbstantiate them. But the committee, 6 
followed the rule, The prisoner shall have the efit: of all 
doubts.” The committee (on pages 3-15) give a brief summary 


of the admissions and evidence, from which L make the following 
extracts: 


WHAT IS oe AS TO THE SECOND AND THIRD.CHARGES, 
a 


the plates, 


Tho figures were taken 


3 sock morning, and and 
to su tendent by his clerk. That the original 
pas mc — perin by 
day. These books were — . — 
ADMISSIONS AS ro THE pease ae 
The charge that were stretched without the at ys ia the 
Government inspectors, so as 9 — tensile strength,” 
is admitted 4 sala Pat nega Corey. When ask o fla tant 581 of 5 
z Well. . vou tinker wi Prei AE AA before th 
t was tried as — — of bringing them 9 


FFP 
specimens taken from other plates 


to investigate it. When 
asked why he ‘had not — — it, he — — k Well, it wasa matter of 


mihe . forth alle sa that “th ting machine 

e further allegation e tes was tedly manipu- 
ated by order oft tendent of the armor-plate mill eo so as to SA inerenee 
the apparent tensile . of the is admitted by Superintend- 
ent veg = — admitted y — — Schwab. Superin- 
tendent wrieitiven: thin’ THAS DIE ab tiie. TRE AAA tile 
appa rent tonal le pr moi of specimens by “jockeying (his own language) 

wi e leyers.” 
The tensile strength was by g” made to appear from three 
machine 


to six thousand tor than if really waa The man at the 


55 this “jockeying.” 
ck, who had worked the machine fòr months under tend- 
—— ‘Gore’ s supervision, not only testified how he had done 180 t in the 


ip accustomed to do 
— —— Corey, and that he continued it after the first investigation. 
= SEVENTH: CHARGE. 


ns taken for ph: test were re- trea althon; 
— 8 tod. għ 


y proven 
nee. . They say that lb of 


that 
pena the ordnaitce board printed in the è 
he first-700 plates accepted were passed on 


ADMISSIONS AS TO THE EIGHTH: sac 
Pit aga prapa pve pti admits that part of . — — t 
ates the LS epa s mn ea tost were 


retreated without the knowledge 
ADMISSIONS AS: TO cia NINTH CHARGE. 

The ninth 8 that, in violation of the specifications:of: the contract - 
pipes-or wities, erroneously called blowholes, were gged by 
the contractors and the defects —— from the Governme —— 
is admitted by Superintendents Corey and Schwab. 

T. F. Van Kirk (page 2 gives a list of “doctored” plates, 
mentioning one that had forty holes; some of them 4 feet long. 


He says 3 this a 


The 
not ackno' 


21 is mis was 3 par enil ei to plug, 
plugs would fall in, but we finally doctored t up and Site inspection, 


The affidavit of Samuel Sheriff (page 88) says: 
Te Den aout ESTE MEGA S ee 3 
T. F. Farley makes an affidavit (page 88) in which he says con- 
cerning the plates = the Monterey: 


They were frequen — i i fallo? zt aben blowholesand dofects. The; 
were frequently taken ore the planer in the daytime and hidden or co 
— Fe cae soas not to be seen by the inepactors: ard then worked upon 


He adds that the holes would be filled up and plugged by orders 
of those in authority about the mill. 

G. W. Kountz (page 89) makes affidavit: 
g ge toe e fe ke ki g ncn practiced ue 
the Government since long Deters N Movember 1592, and since September, 1898. 

T. F. Farley testifies: (page 147): 


‘the ‘wero taking onttings from the 
hand — —-— ting Re wane: — and 


tenden 
ed to his clerk an entirely new 
In one case the actual treatment of 


su 


— 8 had marked upon rough 
had thrownit inte nde ee ee of the 
changes, and many in the superintendent's own hand 


were evident made for the purpose of deceiving the Government inspect. i 


ors making i is grocer nt and efficient 
Wd report of the (Pg titers se astha furnaces each day was required by the 


Governm: The tendent’s clerk drew up this — — 
Fe ti nan: — the figures taken from the 


ot aeg tapya b 2 admit his signature to some of tho zo 
nit ga a a tor wei the alleged signature it proved a 

or the of a workman was 
sated tear air — — 15 
. A account for these false re 8 3 nts Schwab 
report tak F tremtanent the piaite- Lad reosived at provi- 


mee tien 1 12 $ y tao meong, — in makin coe 3 The a: cent 
res an 0 

ty of the exp = lanation is shown where the —.— and even a thind treat- 

ment of plates: is 


inrecorded. 
The treatment of the bolts, however, thoroughly exposes the falsity of the 
lanation. All the superintendents acknowledge that they never received 
but geet 3 whereas in every case two treatments were reported to 
rnment 
It wan of the utmost importance that ab ers macs receive two treatments. 


Th ullar shock to which they woul bjected in battle from pro- 
— es and from ramming req Experiments ts had been made show- 
a that unless this rentmont was given the bolts w would break under a heavy 

5 rendering the armor in a measure useless. These experiments are 


tailed by Captain Sampson in his testimony ( 818). It is a bad result 
5 4 1 oto 


this — Ss See ur ships is held in place 
by bolts which the company acknowledges have received but one treatment, 
when two were absolutely necessary. 


Regarding the coolness and criminal intent with which the plot 
was laid, the committee say (page 16): 
See Taig 


he criminali a wrongful act to be measured by the deliberation 
with * 5 it 18 — — the 3 of the evils likely to result from 
its F and the want of provocation with whi . is kaom the the 


The servants of the seer ft Steel 5 (whether with or without the 
knowledge of the 33 thear een continued 

many months t eee: — 3 uence 
would te the pel oe of the lives of our seamen 4 10 e of war, with 
them, perhaps, the dearest interests of the nation. 


HOW THE GOVERNMENT DISCOVERED THE PLOT. 
The manner in which the Government first received informa- 
tion of the frauds is told in the following letter: 


a ö 1 March 26, wasn 
* * 
Sometime TTT 
then in the 5 
t these em ‘ees had in their 
ar be N to the Government, relating 
5 then being perpe —.— as it was alleged, of the em- 
yyees of this company, ong that 6 give this information to the 
1 for a sufficient considera’ 
The attorney had a letter of introduction to me showing that he was a 
mutable W I informed him that I had no money at my command 
with w y for information, but that if theinformation should lead to 
the ee ae from the Carnegie —— — 2 — J eould remu- 
— hog the informants from Age sum 80 recov: sA ro not under- 
ə to any expenses w. er, = money exce manner. 
ile ort tion was satisfactory. pon three of these employees 
and the at attorn: — Ee mith, esq., of Pittsburg, 
talked with me 
fal emaminscion of their statements convinced me that the informa- 


not been e 


* * 
I have the 5 to oe: very n 
HILARY A. HERBERT, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
Hon. CHARLES F. Crisp, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


HOW THE CONSPIRATORS SECRETLY “PLUGGED,” “PATCHED,” AND 
“DOCTORED” AT NIGHT. 


Some methods of deceiving the Government i are 
shown in the testimony of T. F Farley (pages 88-95). He testifies: 


3 I first went to work it was on for the Monterey. The plates 
uently im ect; were full of deep holes and defects. They were 
taken off the planer in the daytime and hidden or covered u Sage 

E oe as not to be seen by the and then worked upon 

ttime. The holes would be filled up and plu; up, by 4 — past nage of 
J A. Potter, John N. A 2 and others in authority in and about the 
mill. I uently worke manner before the e. I havo seen 
these 1 ve plates . , and shipped from the works to their 
destination. 

Since I went back to work after the strike the system of concealing imper- 

fection from the Government inspectors has been pursued. Plates have been 


Irefer to the bolts for the side armor of armored while 
on-the har ge penn sand Be lass 4 5 
r i. FG, end Class A varied in length ac- 
cording to the location of the plate on the shi 


A great many different method we were followed in the aes to make 2 
vernment inferior bolts, and I will es ig ee 
h the 98 bolt, wit 


dred of these bolts, same size. Up to a man named Abe 
— a ho, it al believed, — t nr wi k. 
screws, who, it was out very 

Sa eger arm o day by permitting stale ma- 
chine oil to get in the wound. 

He laid off on account of this trouble and the company discharged him, and 
instead of placing an experienced hand on the machine, detailed a boy Somme 
form the work. The result was thata batch of screws wero spoiled, 

been cut down below 


some by having the threads torn off, and o ha 
the Government limit, which I, as assistant to the 
to cover up. I don't 5 ted just what that meant at the 
time, but I knew that if I did not fo! er instructions I would be replaced by 
someone else who w be was demanded of him. 

When the Government og sy 7 Howard, examined the next 
lot of screws, he threw out 36 from one batch as being from one-fourth to 
one-half or in small in the head. 


„or 
ntgomery, reventany trou ordered me to have 
replaced as soon as ible, gad then: Deivatals told me toor there- 
jected on ones in on the next lot. Tpu the 3 screws ina box 
n the sot ough good serowa to —.—— easily reach them. en, when 
Thad 8 for the next lot of plates, I was in- 
structed ‘oreman to the Government inspector, who at once 
8 In the meantime [had putsomeof the rejected 
ones. As the to 


actly like the official — — a ich the inspector had — — — — 
and pronounced correct. 


In this manner I yonan a lot of the inferior scre the operation: be- 


inspector began 
e Then, when he thought he had 0 
es FC and bad e. This 1 
did in the nes of my foreman, who stood watching and who 
afterwards laughed at the way I had, as he 
ernment.” In the manner I have described worked in all the rejected 
screws, shipping afew ata time. 


HOW IMPERFECTIONS WERE HIDDEN BY GREASE AND DIRT, AND KID-GLOVED 
INSPECTORS ACCEPTED THEM BECAUSE THEY WOULD NOT “TOUCH THB 
DIRTY THINGS.” 

A number of F, G, and H bole, — N up in order to prevent 
their 5 ection because they were lamin: inlayers from one 
end to the other ae the oe of thot perhaps o a era or one-eighth inch. 
In 3 to di em up a little and rub some grease 
and dirt over them. The 3 thought that the dirt had got on the 
bolts in C 5 
things, they did not bother us much, and we easily passed such bolts. 


FALSE TEMPLATES—FORGED STAMPS—‘SCRAPS"—“THAT IS THE STUFF, 


BROWN!” 
Mr. Brown continues: 


int thn Sah pep pam POOT MAAT narram aayon aing using Mr. 
Howard's stamp, and on a good — — he very nearly caught us. 
There were always opportunities of out the methods we used, be- 
cause the foreman e eee instructed us erg whenever we could get 
of a Government stamp when the inspector was not looking we should use it 
to 3 almost a g Tatin see that was paon to 3 


. quantity of bad work was smuggled 
— — — lost very little from rejected work, altho 8 
should have been thrown out. As an example of the p: wa: 
Cc TTT 
oP pg an tatano en Pm ee instructed me te get ready 
bolts as soon as 
three full da and hs fo get these up, but 
8 perintendent, who tulatod 
and lau ping 0 wor e su ent, who congra 
pear s the stuff, Bro afterwards I gotaraiso 


+ $ + 


have also seen armor plates mi aren be ae 3 templates that 
proved — —— ae oe oer d be 


walked 8 mer On a big — piste the template could be pushed a 
half inch without —— e inspector could, of course, see only 
on one side at a time. 


HOW THE COMPANY BURNED THEIR SECRET RECORDS AND TAMPERED WITH 
THE INSPECTORS’ MAIL. 

In the evidence of C. Edgar Sill, record clerk of the Carn 
Company, relative to the 5 — of the records, occurs the 1. 
lowing (page 374): 

By the CHAIRMAN: 


Explain how they were burned 
È He had the heater or assistant heater, I forget which; told him to hoist 
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the rear door, the hind door of the furnace, and when the door was up he 
came out of the office with the two books in which he kept the work from the 
beginning, and threw them in the furnace and watched them until they 
were burned to a cinder, and then he had the door lowered. 

. Were these the books which contained an exactaccount of the treatment 
of plates and an account of the report which was made to the rs? 

N. No, sir; just an exact account. That was kept by this man; I can not 
call his name; he is dead; he was killed in the mill. 

$ * + * * * * 

Q. Did youever hear, while you were there, that the mails of the inspectors 
were ever tampered with in any way? 

A. I heard from the Secretary of the Navy that an officer who was on 
7 50 duty there had his mail tampered, and he had informed the Secretary 
oft and the Secretary had informed him not to do or say anything about 
ituntil he had completed some other arrangements he was working on with 
reference to the frauds. 

CA wes these the books that you used in transcribing your report found 
on thes ? 

A. Inever worked on those books, but often had to refer to them to help 
myself along when I first went there. 

Q What was in them? 

. The reports as they are copied from the slate that the heaters put their 
work down on. 
What became of the other three books, do you know? 


After the first trip to Washington, when we went back the three books 


had disappeared. I think this must have heen after September 16, when Mr. 
Frick was informed of what was going on and sent his letter to the general 
superintendent guarding him to guard the under superintendents. It was 

r this time that those books, when we returned home, disa red. 
We frequently inquired as to where they were, but could get no but 
evasive answers from Cline. 


THE COMPANY'S DEFENSE. 
The directors of the company make the flimsy pretense that 
these enormous frauds were committed without their knowledge. 
Can anyone for a moment believe this? Would it be possible 
for their mills to be operated night after night and Sunday after 
Sunday for secret work without their knowing the cause? Could 
large record books of tests be kept by their clerks and in their 
safes without their instruction? ould the employees commit 
acts which would send them to the penitentiary, by which the 
company profited vast sums, without the approval of the com- 
any and without special pay therefor? It was utterly impossi- 
ble that these carefully devised schemes could have been planned 
and operated without the active aid of the managing proprietors. 
Mr. Frick, who is chairman of the board of directors and gen- 
eral manager, and who is probably the largest stockholder except 
ae Carnegie, appears by the evidence and facts to be deep in the 
ot. í 
p In C. Edgar Sill’s testimony is the following: 
ra Did you ever see Mr. Frick at the office? 
I have seen him in the plant often. 
. Did Mr. Frick inspect the mills frequently? 
no; I can not say frequently, but I have seen him there at odd 


. Wh 
times vik the company's officers, and probably he was there often when I 
did not see him. 


T. F. Van Kirk testifies: 
I have assisted and helped Ps numerous plates, with the assistance and 
. Po 


under the direction of John tter, re superintendent, and John L. 
Sanov superin tenaens of armor-plate department, Al Hubbard, and Frank 
0 n. 


The testimony is replete with evidence that the 
intendents (who were also stockholders) had full 
the frauds. 

Yet in spite of these enormous crimes against the nation, gen- 
tlemen on the other side insist that we should continue to pur- 
chase from this company; that if we will not give them more 
contracts at extravagant prices they will tie up the country.” 
Impudence un leled! And yet Congress tamely submits to 
these insults! it must be a choice between two, the country 
had better ‘‘string up” the corporation who sought to ‘‘tie up” 
our Navy. 

SHALL THE GOVERNMENT MANUFACTURE ITS OWN ARMOR PLATE AND 

OTHER MUNITIONS OF WAR? 

Mr. Chairman, it is well known that since the enactment of the 
Dingley law the trusts have become more solidly allied for the 
purpose of controlling the production and advancing the price of 
everything which the nation will need in time of war. These 
trusts have the nation by the throat. The Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany has now practical control of a trust Whose capital is stated 
to be nearly $100,000,000 and is more powerful than ever. 

Surely the evidence of its treason is such as alone to demand 
that the Government cease from further patronizing it. And in 
view of the iron hand with which these trusts seek to rule the 
nation, I believe that the nation’s safety demands that immediate 
action be taken by Congress for the erection of Government works 
for manufacturing armor plate, ammunition, and arms. 

Viewed from every standpoint, in the light of both past and 
present experience; this conclusion is irresistible, Not only is it 
a national disgrace to continue to patronize treasonable trusts, 
but the evidence is conclusive that the best armor plate can be 
manufactured at a cost (including interest on capital and repairs 


neral super- 
owledge of 


of plant) less than one-fourth of that which we have been paying. 
(See Senate Report No. 1453, Fifty-fourth Congress, on ‘‘ Prices of 
armor for the 


Navy.“) Complaints of like character, both as to 


quality and cost, are coming to us regarding powder and other 
munitions. 

If we should be so unfortunate as to be forced into war, the 
1 8 instantly advance the prices, and we will be forced to 
submit. ; 

I do not desire, Mr. Chairman, to encourage a war spirit in our 
nation, nor do T approve of the attempt to increase our standing 
army as a menace to domestic liberty. The nation’s best defense is 
the virtue and 8 of its citizens, I believe that a spirit of 
fraternity should be encouraged with other nations and among 
ourselves; that disputes, both international and domestic, should be 
settled by arbitration and conciliation. War is legalized murder 
at wholesale, and usually has its roots in ambitionor greed. Yet 
as the era of complete international arbitration has not yet ar- 
rived, we must provide wisely in time of peace for the nation’s 
safety and defense when war may come. 


Bankruptcy Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. E. R RIDGELY, 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 17, 1898, 
On the bill (S. 1035) to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy th hi 
e the United States N 


Mr. RIDGELY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The necessity for a bankrupt law is conceded by 
all parties here, and seems to be demanded by all sections of our 
nation. Upon this we are agreed. It is also agreed that no power 
except the Congress of the United States can enact a bankrupt 
law that will meet the needs of the country at large. The only 
question, then, upon which we may differ is that of the kind of 
law and what shall be its details. 

The discussion here upon the pending bill, while taking a wide 
zango, has brought out as the distinctive difference of what a 
ban. 18 law should be the question as to whether it should be 
pon voluntary and involuntary, or whether it should be voluntary 
only. 

If voluntary only, then the debtor alone can elect whether he 
will take the benefits of such a law or not; but if it shall also be 
involuntary, then the creditor may at his will force the debtor 
who may come within range of the law into bankruptcy. 

The objections urged against the involuntary feature are two- 
fold. First, they put 3 debtor under two sets of collection 
laws (State and national), thereby adding to his embarrassments. 

The second and greatest objection to an involuntary law is the 
fact that it at once and necessarily makes the United States courts 
a general collection agency for all creditors who may choose to 

e advantage of such a mode of procedure rather than use the 
State laws. 

That a lar, r cent of creditors will take this course no one 
can reasonably deny. This, aside from the increased embarrass- 
ments to debtors, will force upon the country the necessity of 
largely increasing our Federal court machinery and thereby 
adding greatly to the expense of this department without reduc- 
ing to any material extent the local or State agencies, which.are 
necessarily instituted and maintained for the collection of debts 
and enforcement of contracts. 

While I believe, Mr. Speaker, that the constitutional provision 
which gives to Congress alone the pre to enact a bankrupt law 
by which an insolvent debtor might be freed upon the surrender 
of all his possessions, I do not think the Constitution necessaril 
contemplated that Congress should by such a law make the Fed- 
eral Government a collection agency at the will and for the bene- 
fit of the creditor, for the reason that he already has the State 
machinery, and under certain conditions he also can resort to the 
Federal courts now. 

Therefore I do not believe we should incorporate into a bank- 
rupt law (which certainly as contemplated the Constitution 
is intended solely for the insolvent debtor) a collecting feature in 
behalf of the creditor to be used by him regardless of the will of 
the debtor. While it is proper to protect the creditor in all ac- 
tions of bankruptcy by the debtor, I do not believe it is necessary 
and proper to give the creditor the prions of forcing the debtor 
into bankruptcy. Therefore I shall vote against the involuntary 
feature of this law; but, Mr. Speaker, in discussing a bankru 
law it is certainly germane to the subject that we inquire “ W. 
the necessity of a bankrupt law?” 
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nt that the organic law contemplated that our peo- 
le would become . and hence there would be a necessity 
legally free the debtor from his legal bonds. This, I think, is 
a strong arraignment of law by the law itself—that we should 
enact laws, and by them build up a system of business among 
ourselves in such a way as to permit, and not only permit but 
legalize and encourage, and in fact force, the contracting of debts 
to such a universal and dangerous extent as will and does bring 
a universal demand for another law to nullify the first. 

This, to my mind, Mr. Speaker, brings the lawmaking machinery 
of our Government under self-condemnation, and I believe that 
the universally admitted demand for a bankrupt law at this time 
should and does demand of us a careful review of all laws and le- 
galized institutions which produce such an enormous and univer- 
sal condition of debt. It is impossiblehere to review to any great 
extent these laws, or the institutions that have grown up under 
them, but I will venture to mention one—our financial system as 
established by our laws. à 

We have by law, Mr. Speaker, established a money system in 
this nation the chief basis of which is debt. In fact, three-fourths 
of our money itself is by law and the false interpretations of law 
by the executive department at once created and treated as a debt 
itself. We have not supplied ourselves with a sufficient volume 
of money to make exchange of the titles to our property by cash 
transactions, but we force our people to use the credit system as 
the only means of effecting exchanges, and by this we are contin- 
ually forcing up the volume of debts. Then debts, which are ever 

owing, bear interest; this interest is an ever-increasing demand 
added to that of exchanges for more money. 

Under these conditions is it any wonder that we find ourselves 
universally overwhelmed with debts the volume of which, as ex- 
isting under law to-day, and collectible by the terms of law, 
amounts, according to our best statisticians, to the enormous sum 
of $500 for each man, woman, and child of our nation. This is 
$2,500 per family of five, and to a population of 70,000,000, makes 
the astounding sum of our debts $35,000,000,000. 

There is abundant proof, Mr. Speaker, to warrant the conclu- 
sion that our people N and collectively owe to-day fully 
this enormous sum of money. it any wonder then that all mem- 
bers upon this floor and all sections of our country acknowiedge 
the necessity of a bankrupt law? Before passing from our money 
3 there are two icular faults in it which I wish to notice 

ere 


It is ap. 


First, the great fault of ap to make an instrument 
which is of itself a certificate of debt parform the legal function 
of money, which should at any and all times have the power of 
paying any and all debts. By this great mistake we in fact limit 
ourselves in our real standard money supply to that kind of 
money alone which by law does not have to be redeemed with 
some other money. Thus by our present single gold standard 
policy we at once reduce our present money supply to one-fourth 
its nominal volume and transfer the other three-fourths to and 
make it a part of our great burden of debt. 

By this suicidal policy we have reduced our real money supply, 
according to the figures and statements of our Secretary of the 
Treasury, down to the insignificant sum of $696,239,016 of gold, 
including both coin and bullion, while even from this we are 
forced to deduct an unknown quantity for losses and destruction 
of various kinds. 

But admitting that we have of real money to-day the full amount 
as claimed by the Secretary of the Treasury, we are forced to see 
and to admit that while our money volume has been steadily de- 
creasing, the nation has been growing in population and increas- 
ing its productions of property. Is it any wonder, then, that our 
debts have grown and that they are still rapidly increasing? 

It is a well-known fact, Mr. Speaker, agreed to by all recog- 
nized authorities on political economy, that as the volume of real 
money decreases in its relation to the volume of property, so does 
the money value of property decrease. This well-established fact 
adds another explanation for the alarming increase of indebted- 
ness in our nation. Congress having failed to supply our people 
with a sufficient volume of money to enable them to maintain a 
cash system, has thereby forced them into debt, and as their debts 
and volume of 1 have grown apace in an ever-increasing 
ratio over the volume of money, the money value of their property 
has in like ratio been steadily decreasing in its money value. Thus 
each debtor has been and is now compelled to produce and deliver 
in the open markets an ever-increasing quantity of property to pay 
each dollar of his debts. 

Not being able to produce property as fast as the debts have 
grown, we find the deficit to-day has reached the alarming propor- 
tions of $35,000,000,000, and a universal ery of bankruptcy echoes 
through this Hall from every quarter of this great productive 
nation. I will here present some condensed statistics which will 
reveal in a general way at least the great 5 between 
our nominal supply of money and the real supply as treated by 
the present gold-standard policy. 


et the United States Treasury report, there was on July 1, 


In the Treasury, in gold (coin and bullion) $178, 694, 328 
Ineirculation; sold n dso beeen 517, 589, 688 
Total gold coin and bullion in United States.. 696, 239, 016 


By the recent rulings of the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Gage, supported by the President, all other money is treated as a 
debt and is to be redeemed in gold. . 

On July 1, 1897, this, less national-bank notes and silver certifi- 
cates, amounted to $1,195,079,018. If we add to this the interest- 
bearing debt, which the present Administration, by its President 
and Secretary of the Treasury, also claim is payable in gold only, 
we increase the amount by $847,365,130, which was the outstand- 
ing bonded indebtedness on July 1, 1897, making a total of $2,042,- 
444,148 of redeemable gold obligations and only one-fourth of 
that amount in gold to meet it. If the holders of these demand 
obligations only were to call for gold redemption, this Government 
itself would certainly need a bankrupt law. 

There was on July 1, 1897, in the ry, 8178, 649,328 in gold 
coin and bullion, and there was in circulation of other kind of 
money, which Mr. Gage says is redeemable in gold, 81, 122,619,891, 
or about $1 in gold to redeem $7 of demand obligations if holders 
were to take our Secretary of the Treasury at his word and want 
gold for their paper and silver. With a financial policy that has 
placed the Government finances in this shape, is it any wonder 
that it should have brought on the people the business disasters 
which make some bankrupt law for their relief a necessity? 

What I want to emphasize, Mr. Speaker, to this House is that 
we need a change in our economic and financial policy to avoid 
these periodic seasons of stagnation in business and consequent 
failures, and the discussion of this measure at this time ought to 
make every member on this floor see the need of a remedy to pre- 
vent these constantly recurring crises in our business world. : 

In answer to this astounding array of facts, our gold-standard 
friends tell us that we need use but very little money in exchang- 
ing titles to property, and they also add that we pay a great many 
debts with property and not with money. 

We readil y grant the truth of this claim; but, Mr. Speaker, in 
delivering property in payment of a debt it is of vital and disas- 
trous importance to the debtor if the average porong power 
of money over his property has increased during the life of the 
debt, so as to compel him to deliver twice as much property as 
he got from his creditor, and, in addition to this doubling of his 
taxes and debts, he shali also have to pay interest, every dollar of 
which takes from him a double quantity of property; and when 
we know the enormous burden of debt, which alone can be paid by 
the delivery of such property in the open markets as will purchase 
the number of dollars equal to this debt, is it not true that we 
should arouse ourselves to the performance of that constitutional 
dyty which says that “Congress shall regulate the value of 
money? 

I charge, Mr. Speaker, that Congress has not done its duty in 
ee the value of our money, and in failing to do this we 
are directly responsible for the alarming and bankrupt condition 
into which we have plunged our people; and whether we shall 
pass a bankrupt law or not, bankruptcies will continue to rapidly 
increase, and all forms of property ent wealth in this nation will 
continue to centralize in the hands of the few, while the present 

eat army of poor and homeless people will multiply until the 

orm of the burning question of to-day will soon reverse itself. 

To-day the question pressing upon us is, What shall we do for 
and with the bankrupt and homeless millions of people? The 
question reversed, as it soon will be, is, What are these millions 
of homeless people going to do with us? 

Recapitulation of figures given: 


Entire goldin United States, coin and bullion, J uy 
1, 1897, the only real money under single gol 
SUWDORIG policy <eee een ee a an Satis $696, 229, 016 
Other money of all kinds redeemable in gold under said policy, 

and really a debt, July 1, 1897: 


Gold certificates $38, 782, 169 
Silver dollars 451, 993, 742 
e x ee 75, 818, 369 
Currency certificates (1872)))) 62, 340, 000 
United States notes. 346, 681, 016 
Treasury notes (1890) ......................--.- 114, 867, 280 
Total money treated as a gold debt 1, 120, 482, 576 
Interest-bearing debt of United States July 1, 
e ae eet Rote SARL ies 847, 365, 130 


otal sean ceanasctieus oetese aoaacaee 1, 967, 847, 706 
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Other forms of debt, as estimated from records ment for currency reform soon began to take definite sha The 
by our best statistici ans 35, 000, 000, 000 | first decisive step was taken by citizens of Indianapolis, Ind. No 
——————_ | people in the country have been more prono in their advo- 

Dated (Abb soc E ee eae ene tk 86, 967, 847,706 | cacy of sound money and the necessity for prompt action upon 
Total value of property in United States, both the financial question than the citizens of that Ar Keen in their 
real and personal, census 18900 65, 087,091,197 | perception, courageous in their declaratio: prompt and de- 


Total debt and property 102, 004, 938, 903 

All resting as a demand on money. So long as we treat gold 
as the only real money we find we have less than three-fourths of 
a cent of gold for each 100 cents of demand. The difference be- 
tween the ply of real money and the actual demand must be 
made up by use of some form of debts. Is it any wonder, 
then, that there is a universal demand for a bankrupt law to 
—.— wipe out the debts which we have legally forced upon our 


people? 

By the census of 1890 the total number of families in the United 
States was 12,690,152, and of these only 4,309,527 owned, homes 
free of incumbrance, showing that up to 1890 but one- t of our 
popi owned homes free from debt. The same census shows that 

„623,735 families were destitute of homes at that time, and we 
each of us know by our own personal experience and observation 
that the bankruptcies resulting from our debt system have added 
millions to the number of homeless families since 1890. 

Is it not time, Mr. Speaker, that Congress should not only do 
something to afford a way for the hopeless debtor to regain his 
freedom, but shall we not also set ourselves earnestly at work to 
abolish this great debt-breeding a make it possible for 
our people to at least make cash ons the rule instead of 
the exception? Co: has the constitutional power to do this, 
therefore it is our bounden duty. 

To this fact our people are fast awakening. They will soon 
send to these Halls a Congress that will realize that this Govern- 
ment was founded and must be made to serve all Se peoria; and 
not merely to help the cređitor to get the titles to property, 
leaving the vast majority homeless and helpless. 

This is an issue for more standard money, more cash exchanges, 
better prices for the people’s labor and property, to the end t 
our people may have less debts and more homes. [Applause.] 


The Movement for Currency Reform. 


SPEREOH 
HON. JESSE OVERSTREET, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 17, 1898. s 


Tho House 55 consideration the 585 1035) to establish a uni- 
form system of ptcy throughout the United States 

Mr. OVERSTREET said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: One of the principal questions considered in the 
campaign of 1896 was that of currencyreform. While the defi- 
ciency in our national revenues made apparent the necessity of 
tariff legislation, even greater interest was taken in the subject 
of the standard of values and the needs for the revision of our 
currency laws. 

The result of that contest emphasized the advisability of a care- 
ful and thorough investigation of our laws bearing upon the sub- 
ject, and the preparation of some plan which should remedy the 
existing evils, establish safeguards to our national credit, and 
remove the question of finance from the arena of political debate. 

It became manifest that positive and not negative action was 
desirable. The time had passed to disclaim nst the free coin- 

age of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. The declaration for the single 
gold standard fell short of the full conclusion of the case. e 
advocacy of sound money,” of good money,” of ‘‘ the preserva- 
tion of the national credit,” of “the maintenance of the parity 
between the metals,” was all well enough, butfailed to completely 
satisfy the public mind. The belief that a freer circulation of our 
money would relieve the congestion of business, and that the re- 
turn of public confidencs would restore business prosperity was 
well founded, but the conviction of thinking people till prevailed 
that it was the better part of wisdom to act re and defi- 
nitely and put into law such provisions as should clearly establish 
beyond dispute the fact of a single standard of value, the sound- 
ness of the money, and the safeguards to the national credit. 
This conviction was widespread and far-reaching. As the ques- 
tion affected the dollar of the as well as the di of the rich, 
no class escaped its consideration, and 8 the wisdom 
as well as the necessity of prompt and action. The moye- 


an 
termined in their actions, they early espo the cause and cham- 
pioned the movement. 

Members of her board of trade soon made i is the 
storm center of the effort to develop a definite as the basis of 
Congressional action, and the calm, busin consideration of 
the subject by a leading commercial organization provoked public 
notice and commanded attention. Leading business men over the 
country took eee in the subject, and rie es in finance 
and students of ory and economics brought the influence of 
their learnin, Eee bear upon the question. blic interest and 
private tho finally culminated in a definite movement. The 
result is the bill H. R. 5855, which I have had the honor to intro- 
duce in the House, and which is the arrangement in bes form of 
the recommendations of the mone commission. The growth 
of this interest is best told in the following concise story of the 
movement. 

On December 1, 1896, a conference was held in Indianapolis 
upon the invitation of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, attended 
by representatives of the commercial organizations of the Central 

est, including those of Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, Grand Rapids, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Louisville, Milwau- 
kee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Toledo. This conference deter- 
mined to a general convention of the trade and commercial 
e e of the country to meet in Indianapolis January 12, 
1897, to consider the currency question in a nonpartisan way. 

In response to this call there assembled in Indianapolis on the 
date named, 300 delegates, representing the business interest of 
108 cities in 27 States. They had no politics but the common 
interests of the country to consider. ey came from every part 
of the Union, and among them were the most prominent business 
men of almost every im t city of the country, While all 
were of the same mind that there were grave evils in the currency 
system, they differed widely as to the best method of setting about 
to cure these ills. After 1 deliberation the convention laid 
down this platform as a basis for sound finance: 

That the present gold standard should be maintained; that should 
be taken to insure the ultimate retirement of all classes of United States 
notes by a gradual and steady process, and so as to ayoid injurious contrac- 
tion of the currency or disturbance of the business interests of the country, 
and that until such retirement provision should be made for a se; tion 
of the revenue and note issue Fea ee of the Treasury; that pig a — 

be provided, which should furnish credit facilities to every portion 
of the country, and a safe and elastic circulation, and y with a view 
of securing such a distribution of the loanable Eyes of the country as will 
tend to equalize the rates of interest in all parts thereof. 

The convention, through its president, appointed an executive 
committee of fifteen to carry forward its work. This committee 
was instructed to urge Congress to authorize the appointment of 
a commission by the President, and, failing in this, to select a 
commission of eleven men, who shall undertake the task of devis- 
ing a plan of reform to be back to the convention at a 
future date. The executive committee labored hard at the extra 
session to have such a commission authorized, and the President 
sent to Congress a special message urging such action as soon as 
the tariff measure was out of the way. The House promptly 

the bill, but the Senate referred it to committee. Follow- 
ing the instructions of the convention, the executive committee 
itself selected the following commission, composed of some of the 
broadest and ablest men of the country: 

Ex-Senator George F. Edmunds, of Vermont; Charles S. Fair- 
child, of New York, ex-Secretary of the Treasury; C. Stuart Pat- 
terson, of Philadelphia, who was president of the monetary con- 
vention last January; J. W. Fries, of Salem, N. O., who is at the 
head of the great cotton industry that bears his name; T. G. 
Bush, of Anniston, Ala., president of the Mobile and Birmingham 
Railroad, and largely interested in the iron industries of Alabama; 
George E. Leighton, of St. Louis, retired manufacturer; W. B. 
Dean, of St. Paul, wholesale hardware merchant; R. S. Taylor, of 
Fort Wayne, lawyer; Louis A. Garnett, of San Francisco, a promi- 
nent financier of the Pacific Coast; Prof. J. L. Laughlin, of Chi- 
cago, who occupies the chair of political economy in the eee 
University; and Stuyvesant Fish, of New York, president of 
Illinois Central Railroad. 

The political views of the men chosen were not considered, but 
the commission was very evenly divided, six being Republicans 
and five Democrats. The question of geographical representation 
was carefully considered, and also the distribution of the com- 
mission in different lines of business. Senator Edmunds is con- 
sidered as representative of the country at large; and of the other 
members, three are from the East, two from the South, one from 
the Pacific Coast, one from the Northwest, one from the South- 
west, and two from the Central West. 

On September 22 the commission convened at Washington, and 
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or cause eae: 
The re of the monetary commission to the executive com- 

mittee of the Indianapolis monetary convention of the boards of 

trade, chambers of commerce, com clubs, and other similar 

commercial bodies of the United States, recommending a complete 

currency system, was as follows: 

To the Executive Committee of the Indianapolis Monetary Convention: 
The commission appointed by vou under the resolutions adopted 


Indianapolis monetary conyention on Jan 15, 1897, with a u 
880 — Face yes 5 ort 


make a 55 investigation 
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e have also 8 and A received tho co counsel of many of our fellow- 


citizens in all eir communications, while differing 
in some haye, upon the more t points, ted a concur- 
zene o which bas been an invaluable aid in formation of our 


We submit, for the reasons hereinafter stated, a plan of currency reform, 
in the hope that it will, if enacted into law, accomplish, so dares — 
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2. To establish the credit of the United States at the highest point among 
the nations of the world. 
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void any injurious contraction of the currency. 

To avoid the. issue of interest-bearing bonds, e in ease of unlooked- 

; but to confer the power to — when necessary for 
the preserva: on of the credit of the Governmen 

8. To accomplish these ends by a aoan — — would lead from our present 

situation 2 miatea ve steps, without 

shock or violent change tow tion aa aaa Shear ath oe TEAS 

safe = good and capable of aai to any extent that the country may 


presen: 
THE FACTS AS TO THE CURRENCY. 
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taxes, and all — dues ana eon demand in coin” at the office 
of the Treasurer or any assistant ey et dmg United States. There 
have been issued $155,931, ‘oe. of which $16,617,722 ure been Tonpa te sliver 
and circulation. 
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8. United Sta’ issued er the acts of Fe 25, 1862; July 2, 
and March à 1855, in denominations of $1, § $5, $10, $90, $30, $500, 
$1,009, $5,000, and $10,000; a “legal bts, public 


redeemed when yt tor duties on d anuary 1, 1879, in 
ld coin at the subtreasuries in New York and San and reissued. 
Fhe highest amount of these notes outstanding at any time was on January 
3, 1864, when it reached $449.333,902. 
> By the public es credit gis of March 18, 1860, The United States solemni 
pledges provision a earliest practicable period for the 
redem of the United € States notes in coin.“ © resumption act of Jan- 
use of surplus revenues and the isene of bonds 
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there were 1,634 banks; on December 26, 1873, 1,976; 


On July 8 6; on 
October 2, 1890, 3,540; on December 9, 1892, 3,773, and on October 5, 1807 8,610. 
The maximum capital was 8880, 008,017 on December 9, 1892. The maximum 
circulation was on December 26, 1873, $341,320,256, and the minimum circula- 
tion on October 2, 1890, $122,928,084. Up to 1892, the tendency was toward 
increase of capital. Since then the tendency has been in the direction of a 
decreasing capitalization. From 1873 to 1800, there was a marked decrease in 
circulation, with occasional fluctuations; but since 1890 there has been some 
increase of circulation, with no prospect of any material increase under the 
existing system. 

On October 5, 1897, there were 3,610 banks, with an outstanding note 

$230,182,275 (of which $4,998,012 was held in the ), with a 
capital stock of $631,488,095, with an te capital, surplus, and undivided 
5 2 8033 3055 With inyestments in 

of $3. 
bonds of 920, in other stocks and securities of Pome and in law- 
ful money of $388,882,631, of which $195,895,107 is in gold coin.” The 5 per cent 
redemption fund held by the Treasury now amounts to $10,021,689. 

From the ep german of the aren in 1863,to June 30, 1897, the national 
banks have paid in taxes to the United States $150,207,339.44; and the United 
States has made a profit of $2,826,466 from that amount paid by the banks 
to redeem circulation which has not been presented. 


THE DEFECTS OF THE SYSTEM. 


The defects of the ae J system are: 

First. The vast amount of Government credit currency without a certain 
and adequate provision for its redemption and the co. uent diminution of 
public confidence in the continued maintenance of the gold standard. 

Second. The continuance in circulation of Government promises to pay, 
which, when made a legal tender, constitute a fo loan, which are 
only by such resources as the exercise of the taxing power can render avail- 
able, and which are payable only at the will of the debtor. 

. The failure to prorade the means for a gradual and sufficient in- 
crease of the volume of the currency to meet the needs of an in: popu- 
lation and an enlarging commerce. 

Fourth. The want of a natural outflow and inflow of the currency when 
and as, and only when and as, the agricultural, manufacturing, and com- 
mercial interests of the pountiy requiro, at a given time, either a greater or 
a less guanag of currency in tion. - 

Fifth. The failure to secure such a distribution of the loanable capital of 
the country as will tend to equalize the rates of interest in all its spar 8 

Sixth. The confusion of the fiscal functions of the Treasury as the receiver 
of the public revenue and the disburser thereof under Congressional appro- 

— with its issue and redemption functions in exchanging and eem- 
e currency. i 

‘Keventh. The circulation of different forms of Government currency hav- 

ing different qualities as to legal tender and receivability for Government 


dues. 

hth. The circulation of silver dollars of full Joanos quate whose 
nominal value as coins so largely exceeds their value as bullion that they 
offer tempting inducements to successful counterfeiting. 

Ninth. The circulation of a national-bank ee. upon Govern- 
ment bonds, 5 a continuing issue of those bonds, diminishing the 
loanable funds of the banks, and, by reason of their bond basis, incapable of 
increasing in volume with a temporary demand for more currency, and of 
decreasing with the cessation of t demand. 


THE STANDARD. 


The most serious evil affecting our present monetary system is the threat- 
ened cage of its standard. The story is familiar, but it will be useful 
to it briefly in this connection. The close of the civil war found the 
people of the United States in the possession of a re legal-tender 
paper currency, with its inevitable accompaniment of ted prices. 

'o return from such a condition to one of sound monay aaa normal prices 
is always a painful ee oe when the Government began that p 
under Beoretary eCull in 1866, there was an outcry against i 
was suspended. From a remonstrance 2 the payment of the demand 
obligations of the Treasury at that time the movement grew to an 899 
to the ent of them at any time, and finally to a demand for the e of 
more or them, and that, not in the form of promises to pay, but of fiat paper 
dollars. The number o rsons who were carried away by these delusions 
was very t. ‘The political struggle which ensued was prolonged and in- 
tense, and the victory which the defenders of sound money achieved in the 
passage of the resumption law of 1875 was a close one. 

That victory ought to have settled all rect pd questions in relation to 
the monetary policy of the United States, and would have done so, so far as 
can now be seen, if it had not been for the fall in the value of silver, which 
began while the contest was going on. m 1792 to 1873 the legal standard 
of value in the United States was the double one of goa and silver at pre- 
scribed ratios. By the e act of 1873 the silver dollar, which was then 

the gold dollar, and which no one could foresee would ever 
be worth less, and of which very few were in existence, was dropped from 
the coinage, leaving gold as the only full legal-tender coined money. 

Soon after the passage of this law the value of silver began decline. 
The friends of cheap money saw their opportunity and lost no time in im- 
proving it. The clamor for the restoration of the 16 to 1 silver dollar to free 
coinage This was a far more plausible, and therefore more 
ous, movement than the fiat paper money scheme. Silver had a real value. 
At the poraning of the agitation that value was not tly less than 16 of 
silver to 1 of gold in weight. It was claimed that its on to free coin- 
ago would increase its value to the full measure of that ratio. Patriotic 
ener was invoked in its favor. 
t 


al to class Fy foie Gold was said to be the Lge | of 
80 


to men in deb n great se- 
3 Evidence enough of that fact is on record in the election re- 

rns o 

The pertinence of this retrospect is the proof which it affords of the fact 
that so a portion of the people of the United States have no conception 
of the nature or importance of a money standard. In such a country as 
ours the 2 monetary standard is whatever a majority, or a plurality, it 
may be, of the voters say it shall be. It is therefore of the utmost impor- 
waa that the standar distinctly declared 

lear’ 


There are some considerations as to the standard which ought to oom- 
mend themselyes to the judgment of the country. There must be some 
standard of value. The standard must have a market value as a commodity 
independently of 1 fiat and of all legal tender laws; it must 
be durable; it must be homogeneous; iè must have a maximum of value pro- 
portioned to its bulk; it must have, as a commodity, as stable a market value 
as ible, and in order to secure the stability of that market value the re- 
lation between its supply and demand must be as constant as possible. Gold 
alone fulfills these conditions. The civilized world has, therefore, deter- 
mined that the standardshall be gold. No government, however powerful 
can in fact reverse that determination, or, without injury to the interests of 
all its people, attempt to establish any other stand: of value. 

There is a clear distinction between the functions of money as a standard 
of value and as a medium of exchange. While that money which is the 
standard of value will always serve also as a medium of exchange, yet other 
forms of currency of inferior market value can in no sense be a satisfactory 
standard, and can be a suitable medium of exchange only when their con- 
vertibility at par into the standard money is assured. Any possible currency 

therefore, of one of two kinds. The first kind is that which has been 

opted as the standard of value. The second kind is that which is, with- 
out reference to its market value as a commodity, receivable at par, because 
P! 8 United 8 

ay go! e only currency o 0 8 tates no 
national-bank notes, silver dollars, subsidiary silver, and minor coins on 
currency of the second kind. The face value of the silver dollars, the sub- 
sidiary silver, and the minor coins more or less largely exceeds their bullion 
value, and they differ from the note issues only in the fact that the material 
of which any are made has some market value as bullion. Under modern 
conditions business purchases, sales, loans, the discharge of debts, and 
sran pereen of wages are effected in great part by drafts, checks, or trans- 
ers of credits. 

While the work which the money, which is the standard, actually per- 
forms in the exchanges of the country is relatively small, yet every one of 
those exchanges is based on that standard. If all the money of the country 
is convertible at par into gold, there may then be whatever and as much of 
the representative forms of currency as the convenience of the people may 


uire. 
n the other hand, if the standard of value be lowered there necessarily 
follows a loss of public confidence, a lessened use of it and of credit forms 
of currency, and a consequent diminution of the effectiveness of the currency. 
The gold standard, therefore, does not mean gold monometallism, and i 
necessarily results, not in contraction, but in the greatest possible expansion 
of the currency wi the bounds of safety. 
-tender law, nor any value from 
t that its weight and purity 
and the certifying by the Government's stam 
those qualities, it is, and it ought to continue tote, admitted 


nage: 
On the other hand, silver, nickel, and per should be coined only u 
Government account, into coins of limi -tender quality; shoul 
issued f. onl, at par, and sho be reex- 
changeable at the Treasury in convenient multiples tor gold coin at par. 
Under this system there could be no arbitrary contraction or expansion of 
the coin currency, nor any tampering with the standard of value, and the 
people would then carry to their credit in the ledger of the Treasury De- 


be 


ce, the deposits in 
of labor. ee pe able in a de- 
and corpora’ nkruptcy, 


necessary means be adopted to 
ld standard, the credit of 55 


dishonor, will follow. 


ry preserve popular confidence in the 
9 elt iowisiath r 7 Iden of the ord tandard, and a pledge that 
explic: ve de on of the stan and a a 
it will be maintained as * 


2A 3 that all obligations, public and private, unless otherwise 
seer ti in the contract, shall be payab èin conformity with that standard. 
The adoption of a plan for the gradual retirement of the outstanding 
note issues of the Government. 
As the gold deposited for certificates can not be used by the Government, 
and as the issue of gold certificatesis of no advantage tothe Government or 
to the people, there does not seem to be any reason for their continued issue. 


THE SILVER CURRENCY. 


The silver certificates being the expressed representatives, dollar for dol- 
185 8 deposited, ought to continue to bs exchangeable only for 

ver do ° 

The face value of the subsidiary silver coins more largely exceeds their 
bullion value than is wise even in the case of token coins. They might be 
called in and recoined; but the expense and inconvenience of that operation 
are such as to render its postponement advisable. 
As the owners of a large stock of silver bullion, silver dollars, and sub- 
sidiary silver, the 5 of the United States are directly interested in the 
8 use of silver as currency, provided that the silver can continue to 


doll in denominati f£ $1, $2, nd 5 
the coin do! notes eno; ons of $1, $2, and $5. 

uro h the py rtation from the Treasury, it has 
© an amount of 
only 
State 


denominations of $1 Fan $5, of which $154,965,473 are silver certificates and 
U: tates notes, 


in denominations of $1, S, and $5, and 
r denominations. 
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in denominations of $1, $2, and $5, and an eqvivalent amount of silver certifi- 
cates of larger denominations be retired, leaving of the $229,205,081 now out- 

in r denominations $20,815,473 to be redeemed in silver dollars 
resented for redemption. 

If, also, the silver dollars now in circulation and amounting to $60,196,778 
should be deposited in the Treasury, the balance of $29,815,473 of silver certifi- 
cates in denominations exceeding $5 could be replaced by an issue of silver 
certificates in denominations of $ $2, and S an — might, without any 


expansion of the present outstan: tion, be a further issue of silver 
certificates in denominations of $1, E, and $5 amounting to $30,381,305, based 
upon the silver dollars so de ted. The of the retired United States 


ry notes of nk notes of small denominations 


silver certificates based upon 
silver dollars held in the Treasury, supplemented by gold coins of the de- 
nominations of $2.50 and $5. 
' The Government has received the full face value for all the silver dollars 
which have been put in circulation either in kind or by means of representa- 
tive certificates, The silver coins differ from the note issues only in the fact 
that the material of which they are made has some market value as bullion. 
They are, nevertheless, as justly obligations of the Government and as prop- 
iyi exchangeable at par for gold as the United States notes. 
gold reserve must, therefore, be provided for such exchange; but as the 
retirement of the United States no Treasury notes of 189), and national- 
bank notes of denominations less than $10 will leave thesilver dollar, the silver 
certificates in denominations of $1, $2, and $5, the subsidiary silver, the minor 
coins, and the gold coins of the denominations of $2.50 and $5 as the only cur- 
rency for transactions, it is probable that the trade of the country will 
keep the silver and its representatives in circulation, and prevent the com- 
ing in of any considerable 8 of that 2 

t is also to be observed that when popular confidence shall have been re- 
stored as to the maintenance of the gold standard and the security of our 
currency system, there will be no general d to exchange silver dollars 
or silver certificates for gold, for the silver currency will then be, beyond 
question, as good as gold. 

The Treasury has an asset in its silver bullion not held against outstand- 
ing certificates which may be utilized by selling it from time to time, as the 

German Government has done with its surplus silver. Of course such sales 
should be carefully made in sach quantities as not to unduly depress the 
market for silver bullion. Itis, therefore, su ted that authority be given 
to the — — of the 5 make such sales in his discretion. 

It may be well to consider whether the sum of 452,713,792 of silver dollar 
pieces, with seigniorage of over 50 per cent, which remains as the evidence of 
a serious danger to the existing standard, is not too large to be permanently 
retained in our currency; and if this should prove to be the case, whether a 
sufficient number of these silver dollars should not be tiltimately, although 

. not immediately, withdrawn and sold as bullion. 

It is an essential part of a sound s m of finance that the Government 
should raise by taxation a revenue uate to its necessary expenditures. 
But as the revenues are sometimes deficient, it is advisable that power be 

ven to the 1 to sell short-term bonds to supply such deficiency. 

nder legislation only long-term bonds can be sold; and if the Gov- 
ernment comes into ion of a surplus, such bonds can not be retired 
save O7 purchasing them at a premium. 

On the other hand, short-term bonds can, under a securely established 
currency tem, be negotiated at low-interest rates; can be, if necessary, 
extended at maturity, and can be retired by purchase in advance of maturity 
without a heavy loss in payment of premium. For reasons it is sug- 
gested that long-term bonds should contain a reserved option to the Govern- 
me igtothe interest of the G t and of the people that all the peopl 

e interes e Government and o e e e 

ald have an equal 1 of investing their 2 in the obligations 
of the Government when issu: As the mass of the people have not the 
necessary facilities for the safe Pag Soon ag bonds, it 18 8 thatasystem 
be adopted of inscription on the s of the Treasury, instead of bon 
similar to that which has long prevailed in the case of the English consols an 
the French rentes. Under m it will be possible to place Govern- 
ment loans by a real popular subscription. 

THE DEMAND OBLIGATIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

It is a part of the plan submitted that the demand obligations of the Gov- 
ernment shall be put in course of retirement by a process which shall be 
gradual in its A Saige as ts the current money and business of the 
country, but which will lead ultimately to the substitution of other forms of 
mone: eir place. The demand obligations, properly so called, consist of 
the “amounting to $346,681,016, and the 

notes of 1890, amounting to 


While the former are not in terms payable in gold, and the latter aro by 


sense, the note gs goa of the Government payable in Bo. d on demand 
must be reckoned at the sum of the greenbacks and the coin notes—that is, 
e eter eng = nee ded in relation to these obligations may be briefly 

as follows: 

1. The separation of the note issuing and redeeming rations of the 
‘Treasury from its ordinary fiscal operations by the cvemiion ¢ of a division of 
issue and redemption, and the transfer to it of the gold reserve and other 
resources held obligations; the Government notes to be paid in gold 
coin on demand mgh that division. 

2. The reserve to bo maintained from revenue when adequate, and by sale 


of bonds when n , the proceeds of such sales to be used for that spe- 
cific 8 and no other. 
3. Notes paid to be canceled as paid, 


up to the amount of $50,000,000; the 
cancellation thereafter for five years not to exceed the increase of bank 
notes. After five years the notes paid to be retired at à rate not exceeding 
20 per cent per annum of the amount then outstanding; at the ond of ten 
years the legal-tender 1 of the notes then outstanding to cease. 

4. No note, once paid, to be reissued otherwise than in exchange for gold, 
except that, in case of an excessive accumulation of redeemed and uncanceled 
notes in the division of issue and redemption, the Secretary of the Treasury 
= them in the purchase of United States bonds for the benefit of the 
division of issue and redemption, such bonds to be held in that division and 
ma 5 the benefit of the redemption fund when directed by the Secretary 
0 reasury. 

At the pent time the Government has no fund for the payment of its 
demand obligations 3 the general balance in the ry applicable 

e to the payment of all dues. Our revenues are more or less unce: in 
amount; our expenditures are large and crowing, and liable to vary with 
in the spirit of the times and the disposition of Congress and the 

ie. “Itis, therefore, uncertain whether we shall have at any par 
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time an adequate fund for the redemption of the demand es without 
recourse to borrowing. Borrowing is an ineffectualresource, use, under 
the law as it stands, the notes which have been paid must be returned to cir- 
culation, and so may be used over and over to draw out the borrowed gold. 

The uncertainty of this situation is increased by the fact that the issue of 
bonds rests with the executive department, and whether it will be resorted 
to or not will depend upon the personal views and discretion of the officials 
at the head of that department. Moreseriousstill is the fact that it is in the 

wer of the executive department, as the law now stands, to decide abso- 

utely whether the Government notes shall be paid in gold or in silver. An 
end ought to be put to this anomalous and hazardous situation Li Roe pe 
specific and adequate provision for the payment of the demand obligati 

= 1 in the law that such payment shall be in gold at the demand of 

e holder. 

It is regarded as certain that if this were done there would be compara- 
tively little presentation of notes at the Treasury for redemption in the 
absence of serious public alarm, and that the pag? earn security against 
the recurrence of such alarm would be attained. o provision authori 
the purchase of bonds during the parioa mentioned is recommended, wi 
the belief that it would enable the Secretary of the Treasury to prevent any 
9 contraction. The bonds purchased with the notes returned to cir- 
C ston would furnish the means with which to redeem them when pre- 
sented again. 

A proposal to retire the Government notes may be received at first with 
disfavor by some persons, but it must be supp: that upon due reflection 
preferences which are to a large extent merely sentimental will d to 
arguments resting on solid grounds of safety and advantage to the Govern- 
BAN good cit shall 

ci rest 

on a basis so secure that no wind that can blow will ever sbake it; that the 
shall be the most 

and honesty and unchangeableness which is pos- 


A Government paper curren le who use it in false 
notions concerning mon2y. Such a currency, circulating year after year 
without redemption, appears to those who do not look at it critically to 
derive its value from the Government stamp.“ It ceases to be regarded as 
a promise to pay money, and is thought to the virtue of money in 
and of itself. It is so easy to create it that in any emergency the call for 
mors is esti natural. 9 be no Sonne that ‘the aberration of 

u ent on the money question by so many of our e in recent years 
8 largely due to the 9 influences of the greon! hm 
rency. The young and middle-aged men of to-day have grown upin a vitiated 
financial pine ee 

Such acurrency also lacks the important quality of automatic adapta’ 
to the varying demands of business. A porer dolar is a useful form gens 
avg 8 so long as there is legitimate use for it. When there is no legitimate 
use for it, it becomes a superfluous and injurious thing—a temptation to 

tion, extravagance, and unwise business ventures. A paper currency 
created by legislation is fixed in volume by the law of its creation, and can 
neither contract nor expand in response to those varying conditions which 
are bound to occur in the affairs of men. 

More important than this is the tact that such a currency puts upon the 
Government the burden of maintaining the credit of all the Dinna. insti- 
tutions of the country. The Government notes are as good as gold only so 
long as the Government redeems them in gold. If it should fail in that, all 

notes, bank deposits, insurance losses, and debts and dues of eve 
kind 9 cally payable in gold would be payable in the depreciated 
paper or in silver, 
very passing incident, therefore, which raises an apprehension, howev 
slight, of a possibility, however remote, that the Government may be UNARI 
or unwilling to maintain gad payment of its obligations sends a nervous 
tremor through the whole business system of the country. A sovereign gov- 
ernment can not be compelled to pay its debts; it pays them only when it 
wills so to do, and there is in the public mind more or less doubt as to the 
continuance of the will of our Government to pay its demand obligations in 
money satisfactory to the holders thereof. In these days of large invested 
capital and small profits such a condition is a serious drag on business en- 


terp 

The existence of a la: outstanding debt able on demand is also 
source of weakness to the Goyernment in its international relations. Modern. 
warfare is so expensive that it is almost as much a matter of money asof men. 
A nation suddenly confronted by the alternative of war or dishonor-would 


be greatly handicapped by a large demand debt which it must provide for at 


once. 
Great additional force is given to this consideration by the fact that it 
would be scarcely possible tor this nation to en: in A — in its present 
situation—counting as part of the situation the imperfect development of 
clear conceptions on the subject of money in the minds of the people—with- 
out as msion of e payments and a resort to further issues of Govern- 
ment notes. There is no occasion to criticise those patriotic men who be- 
lieved that the issue of greenbacks was necessary to save the Union. But 
the world has advanced in financial knowledge and skill since then. 

foe eng doubt ses if our te ee = — — — — existing de- 
mand o ions, and our currency m put in wor order upon a gold 
basis, it would be entirely possible for us to go through a war without 2 
sion of specie payment or any derangement of our monetary system. If war 
should come, the value to the country of the ability to thus avoid the indirect 
losses following from depreciated currency, inflated prices, and financial 
demoralization would be so great that the burden of paying off now our de- 
mand 3 would be as nothing in comparison. 

While the silver dollars are not, by the terms of the law, exchangeable for 
gold coin, their current value is sustained by the promise of the Government 
to maintain their pees with gold. So that we have a total volume of paper 
and silver in circulation amounting to 8908. 728. 087, all resting for its value on 
the credit of the Government, except in so far as the bullion in the silver dol- 
lars has value. That credit is maintainable only as a whole. The paper of 
the United States could not be dishonored and its silver upheld. 

It is necessary, therefore, that the Government shal] keep a large fund in 

id, and continue to do so so long as the credit currency is outstanding. 

such a fund in the hands of the Government is defenseless inst at . 
In countries where the government has no demand debt outstanding, and 
the gold reserve is held by banks, the nation's stock of gold is capable of some 
degree of protection through the rate of interest charged for loans. But our 
Government has no such resource. Its great gold reserve is an open 


ticular I free to all who bring its notes. 
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Tho 1 of war or commerce are liable to create sudden and great 
— — And as the entire monetary system of the country hangs 
that one reserve, the situation is one of uncertainty and hazard 

— ch no insurance is ible, and which is bound to continue while the 
Government demand tions ars extant in aaa volume. bo would gofar 
to relieve the perennial strain of this situation and st our financial 
position at sees yo noe — nations to transfer this burden to the b banks and 
other moneyed institutions, 

As parton 9 serious disadvantages there is ho advantage which can 
possibly be claimed for paper money in the form of Government notes over 
any omen form of paper monay equally good—that is, equally current in all 
parts of the country and equally certain of redemption in on demand— 
except the saying of 2 on so much of the public deb 2 represented 
by the notes. Our national-bank notes have served the uses Sof the people as 
wal an — saat ordinary business tions no one cares which 

receives or pays ou 

The supposed economy of A nbacks is more spines than real. In- 
deed, when we consider all t ts, they are an ex! ly cone form of 
money. To keep them good req . — the maintenance of a large reserve 
in the Treasury, which — the saving of interest to the extent of one- 
fourth or more. When conditions arise which threaten to apers that ro- 
serve and compel a resort to extraordinary measures to protect it, no limita- 
posed cost can be observed, and it is impossible to kaoa, what sacrifice may 


In order to create the © gold reserve required for the resum 


tion of specie 
Le, 7 in 1879, United States bonds to the amount of $95,500,000 tye sold, 
of which are still outstanding p> refunded 9 the rears 

ughou 


1894, 1895, and 1898 bonds to the amount of $262,315,400 were sold. 
those years there was a constant drain of gold to redeem United States notes, 
By the Er of 1878 it was provided that United States notes 3 not bo re- 
tired, canceled, or destroyed, but they shall be reissued and paid out = 
and Rent in circulation.” There s boing adeficitin the ord: revenue, 
notes continued to A and again in 5 2 o expe 

Whethor the dolei t wo of bonds 
been no want of public — —— in nen paym Fiver of ef the notes, and they had 
not 9 to be BB goon cnn for redemption, is a 


3 upon which there 
may bea peng Te tien Not to enter u cae gs ae eee closely, it 
is clear that wi rest to pay on 2 — ee tedness incurred 
chiefly, if not sic fnt * consequence of . — of Government 
notes, and one hun millions of are gig idle in „the 
saving in interest by the United States notes is a small gain compared with 
the unending porn of eee for their redemption. 

In considering of these ving, printing it is bookkeeping, to take into ac- 


bookkeeping, and other inci- 
tead of saving money to the 


bonds fos for the protection o a these notesin e ee now nee nor 
232 F bat always possible. 


Boonen’ ‘an Sio, and November a b 
Statos notes in a ine amount of $507,470, aug 80. Sb, 1 —.— 
of $346,681,016, the sane amount outstanding 2 on of Sede 


„and. some ape iy — 


5 alin i 
Miny agam ana e 1897, Treasury notes of 1890, issued 
for the epurchaes of silver sr have been edeemed in gold coin and reis- 
sued to the amount of $90,690,879. 


Moreover, we are ca 


a burden put upon us by the doubt and uncer- 
tainty which the presence of this — by 


demand debt of the 8 in 


the form of current money Bo Pmt which no man can estimate. Any 
of a number of circumstances t cause a msion of gold payment of of 
its notes by the Government. A war, a failure of revenue, a commercial re- 
on, an election, a weak President—any one of these ‘avorable condi- 
of fs gol scoa alarm and then — ES cause to be depleted 
its notes to be 


vil ma; 
in the air, but it ha has its 


long unnoticed, like friction in 
manifestation of the ovil, 


effect nevertheless. When it comes to an A acute 


such as we have ex thin the last five 8 occasioned is 
ond computation. Many concurring causes contributed to the business 

depression which the le of the United States have suffered 

period; but it can not oubted that the fact ery the entire paper currency 

of the country notes of the Government, and that 


rested 
there was an uncertainty as to the pect on of those notes was the chief 
cause of that great disaster. All the Government notes outstanding and all 
the interest the hayo aeni sayed since they were issued would pay only a a small 
fraction of the hich the American people have suffe: that 


THE BANKING SYSTEM. 


Under the present system a bank may issue circulation not ex 
per cent of its dude epa ‘capital, and yess oe 3 90 per cent ceding the 5 
value of the bo eposi: Each bank 9 ota with 
3 a Fedennptin fund ot 5 per on at otita — at he the Sak eon — — 

a en asse 
the Hability of the shareholders. 
cases 


been 
casion to 


ed the note or has ever lost any part of the 
amount of the note. nits 
and — 


But = relative increase in th the bai 


© number 
system sho tes issued thereunder shall 
3 as adi resent s there will gat te ex be an 
e of bank notes, . an ou 


o and ot those no 
— —.— of the country ay andor G 
A note circulation, issue er the present apam: 3 satis- 
me 5 5 9 of security, but is Keak gi to grave objections. 

2 oR a 5 of Government bonds, when it ae 
to R 4 . na to — reduce and ultimately extinguish 
debt of the United States. 

2. The investment in bonds diminishes the funds of the bank available for 
loans to its customers. 
8. Such a currency does not increase in volume with a temporary demand 
for more currency nor Lge with the cessation of the demand. 
an the conditions can be met 
LA national system with improved regulations as to examination, super- 


—. — securod as under the 


ete. 
2. issues to be based upon those convertible assets which rep- 
resent the exchan; ..... tn tiv tated teen ee 
8 


2 A limitation of the amaunt of the issues to the unimpaired capital of the 


4. A further security in a common guaranty fund. 
5. The 5 of the prea redemption fund and method of re- 
demption, with the extension of the places of redemption under the approval 


of = A yea of the 8 ry 

A further security in the liability of the shareholders to the fullamount 
of tne par of their shares. 

The chief difference of the proposed from the oning armen ok 
notes 5 — oor it A gradually does aw away with the requiremen: 
be a de; Government as a condition for the 8 
e the ha eet fier omg POROA the resources of the 
banks, including the stockholders Aa 2 — be- 
cause of the scarcity of United States ans and and the af substitute 
ead ot ag erg it per- 


— bonds would to many evils. Tho' c 

mits the issuance of notes in the wa: aoe at the time ba age and for thé pur- 

pose ose for which they would be issued under natural conditions if no law pre- 
den a system would more fectly than any other give the country a 

circulating medium; it would 155 ae quick’, g uy 


AAE itself from season 
to season to meet tho wants of the business of country requiring bank 
notes for its convenient 9 Under the present system the prob- 

preson a when its customers not the 


issued under this * 
mats me 


singlo b of Seer ho objection that is sometimes ee that 


ies of that Eese np 
would have been o) fraction ok 1 per cent. Had 
of all national banks issu notes, — a in the 
beginning of tho national nog system the assessment 
banks annually would T — t that it need not 


be taken into nesount. 
r beaks Se as a whole, it is found that on October 5 
$401,000,000-of the 831.000, 000 of national-bank 


— tes to 80 EA that capital, the ould: oe Should thoy 
notes up r cen capital, they w vo 
notes, and there would be 000,000 of resources against these notes, not 
counting stockholders 

If these 8 the —.— are insufficient security for this 
amount of notes, they will bo cient Ba because there wo then be 
such a condition of business 


di 
Tn some quarters fear is ressed that there would be undue 
under this There is no danger of this. Thesystem of redem 
er} Washington and at the subtreasur- 


— at the Treas rn 
guard against The e on over which 
effected were no notes issued at all will pe rast upon investiga- 
tion, to expansion does not take 
of bank notes, but of the hay aes rk of credits. Very 1 
their loans in the form of bank no’ 
The bank note is only one form in which he to whom credit is 
use that credit. He can use it sans ally wall fon for most purposes if 
to the credit of his accoun bank making the loan to him or by 
sone ee paio or by a privato 3 
Ene ers increases stockholders’ — so that each stockholder is abso- 
ble to assessment up to the par of his stock and not ratably and 
ay with —— ye pe stock haider, as now. 


not 


von will 
loan is 


72 cent of all 
the contral reserve cities, 
than 18 per rg Pagel York 


Non York. Chicago, and 8 a St. Lo 
— or. a u 
8 d Chicago 2 — 
ts and capital show the rofits and property of 


us — EATE divi ed 
55 are ink: te objects of taxation 
mere which their 


y more legitima 
banks may be called upon by customers to 
rs. This tax makes 
e expenses of the system as can be de- 


The plan provides that these notes shall be received by banks and by Gov- 


issue to serve chiefly the 5 of those 
as an apportionment of th 


ernment in payment of debts and 1 — he e r conditions as 228 
This provision is made not because i 8 
e re but ee they may be — — to 1 on and in 

Toth of passing from the present to the new system is in 
e y ual and that the country nay ac- 
customed to it in way, to guard e ty of undue 
sale of Uni tates less, the country lack 
quate ties; and to meet this a diminution of the um ca 
tal required for banks in places of small population, and authority for 
esta ent of branch banks, are ad — 


PLAN OF CURRENCY REFORM. 
I—Metallic currency and demand obligations. 

1. The existing gold standard shall N x to this end 8 

ard unit of value continue, as now, to consist of 25.8 grains of gold, 
ane of pure Tor t as now niet by the 9 

tions i he payment of money shall be 

1805 sers logaltonder quality but Ss N 
3 f cy having the quality of logal 
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All obligations of the United States for the payment of money now exist- 
ing, or on entered into. shall, unless otherwise expressly provided, be 
deemed, and held, to be payable in gold coin of the United States, as defined 
in the standard aforesai 

2. There shall continue to be free eoinage of gold into coins of the de- 
Rosrinabicns, weight, fineness, and legal-tender quality, prescribed by ex- 

laws. 

3. No silver dollars shall be hereafter coined. 

4. Silver coins of denominations less than $1 shall be coined upon Govern- 
ment account, of the denominations, weight, fineness, and legal-tender quality 
prescribed by existing laws. 

5. Minor coins shall continue to be coined upon Government account, of the 

oe ope weight, fineness, and legal-tender quality prescribed by ex- 

ing laws 

6. u bsidiary and minor coins shall be issued and oxonangod as prescribed 

by. existing laws, except as hereinafter otherwise Sf Looe 

There shall be cfeated a separate division in the 8 (pre mena pa 

tobe non as the division of issue and redemption, under the revi of an 

assistant treasurer of the United States, who shall be appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and consent of the Senate 

8. To this division shall be committed all functions of the Treasury Dopart- 
ment pertaining to the issue and redemption of notes or certificates and 25 
the exchange of coins; and this division Shall have the custody of the 
ant and redem: tion funds of the national banks, and shall conduct the 

rations of redeeming national-bank notes as prescribed by law; and to this 
division shall be t: erred all gold coin held seria outstanding gold cer- 
ted States notes held against outstanding currency certifi- 
silver certificates, and 
1890, an 3 sa ers coins needed for ey — and exchange 
of sack oe to pak th with the Tr 
of national- 
shall be kept ä a 


of the Treasury; and the accounts relating to the 


kept separate and “at from: all other accounts. 
b. A reservo shali be established in this division b the transfer to it by 
the Treasurer of the United States from the general funds of the Treasury 


of an amount of gold in coin and bullion equal to 25 per Sar of the aggregate 
amount of both the United States notes and Treasury notes issued under the 
act of July 14, 1890, ow g. and a further sum 8 al to 5 per cent 
of the aggregate amount of the "coinage of silver dollars. is reserve shall 
be held as a common fund and used solely for the redemption of such notes 
-a in exchange for such notes and for silver and subsi and minor coins. 
0. It shall shell bo the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to maintain the 
gold reserve in the division of issue and Yedemption at such sum as shall 
secure the ce and ediate 3 tion of all notes and silver dollars 
resented and the 1 of ablic e confidence, and for this purpose 
he shall from time to time, as need — — < : d a 
lemption = us revenue noi 
5 Thall be authorized to 
. 
* of the United States bearing not exceeding ing 
twenty years, but redeemable in gold coin, at the option 155 the 9 States, 
after one year; and the proceeds of all such sales shall be de to the di- 
vision of issue and redemption for the purposes aforesai 


in the fiscal department of the United States, 
of the Treasury shall be pr e at his discrotion, to issue cortificates of 
indebtedness of the United States, payablo in from ono to five years aa 


with interest ata rate not to exceed 3 per cent po em annum, 3 3 
ent, an 


5 1 a ry Depa: 
at the subtreasuries and designated dopositories of thet United States, and 
at such post-offices as he may select. d such certificates shall have the 
like privileges and . rovided in the act to authorize the refunding 
of the national debt, sporet uly 14, 1870. 
12. Whenever rag ao e be borromeo. on the credit of the United Sintes 
SOET cee instead of issuing 


te — — 
Ree money of the Tsitas 


£ oti h ry to be mad pt 15 2 erge 5 pi 
a such paymen big or p 
‘ashington, and thereafter, Sy time to time, to pay to those so ak et 

hd such Es interest not exceeding 3 per cent por an annum in gold coin ọn 
the amount with which they shall several stand credited on such books in 
the same manner and at the same dates as if they were the holders and own- 
ers of registered bonds of the United 5 and he shall also pay to those so 
registered tho 3 sum originally deposited, in gold pour haps at the date of 
maturity of such inscribed loans. 

Suitable arrangements shall be made at each and Lavery money-o 


identification, of any inscri 
t thereof not less e D. 


the iaer at Washington 
13. The division of issue and redemption shall on demand at W: 
and at such subtreasuries of the 5 States as the Secretary of the 
may from time to time d 
a 1 out gold coin for gol 2 
22 out gold coin in redemption 0b United States notes or Treasury 


o) Pay out silver dollars for silver certificates of any denomination. 
) Issue silver certificates of denominations of $1, $2, and $5 in exchange 
for 5 — dollars and for silver certificates in denominations above $5. 
& Pay out gold coin in exchange for silver dollars. 
or 


reas- 


9 


—— out silver dollars in exchange for gold coin, United States notes, 


notes. 
ad Pay oe out alee i States noes or notes, not subject to imme- 
cancellation, in exchange for gold coin. 


0 ingle 8 5 out and redeem subsidiary and minor coins as provided by exist - 


jh 1 Pa, out United States notes in exchange for curren 
4. United States notes or notes once redeeme 
r deg again enone tor a for gold coin unless there shall be 
notes in 


certificates. 
shall not be paid 
an accumulation 125 such 


A me publie welfare, to invest Ay same or any 

Bela in th 120 Gite 8 8 Poen bje ect yt t the discre- 
e on oi ue an emp su lea 

tion of the 5 of the Treasury for pho benefit of the division of issue 

and redemption, and not for any other purpose. 


15. The Secre of the 


shall be 8 to sell oe time to 
vision of issue and redemp- 
laced to the account ot 


hen a time to time cancel such further amoun ar notes tes so paid as 
— 7 but not exceed, the increase of natioval-bank notes issu: oo tocar 
to the taking effect of the proposed act. 

19. If at the 7 — vod five 3 next re — e aT effect of the proposed 
act any United States notes o outstanding, a sum 
not ex one fifth of pod og fetten t ie ent shall be retired 2 can- 
celed each year thereafter, and at the end of ten years after the of 
notes then outstand- 


the pro: d act the United States notes and Treasury 
ings! cease to bo ees tender for all debts, public and private, except for 
dues to the Ur United States. 


20. The S of thə Treasury 1 in his discretion, transfer from 
surplus revenue in the general Treasury to the division of issue and redem 
tion any United States notes or notes png a on such transfer co 


‘Treasury 
ada — 8 be canceled under the provisions o posed act if 
eemed on presentation; and when so — — erred the same 
ea paren 4 
of the his discre! whenever there may bo 


The Secretary Treasury, in 
United States notes or Treasury notesin the ry which are rack 
available as surplus revenue, and which upon transfer to the 3 on of 


issue and redemption could then lawfully be canceled under the provisions 
of the act, may exchange such notes with the division of issue redemp- 
tion for gold coin, and such notes 5 be ene 

vested property or_contract, es incurred 


ts 
petoro thae takin e ect of the TT 1 3 
fected 3 f; 2 onsok la 5 with 


law ae 
of the 3 of the proposed act a 
IT.—Banking zee 
national bank shall not exceed the amount of 
oul exclusive of so much thereof 


22. The total issues of an; 


as is in- 
otes shall be of „ 
and shall be made a first lien upon all the assets of tho issi bank, et 
ing the personal liability of its stockholders. No such notes be of less 
denomination than 


23. Up to an amount FFF 
(the whole of its capital being unimpaired), the notes issued by it shall not 
ex ths ranea — nited States bonds, to be fixed as here 
de: of the United States. The additional notes 
authorized 5 *. e 1 8 of bonds. the ar 
Beginnin ears T the 0 act, amount 
bonds requiced te deposited before poe Oy excess 9 — be be 


reduced each pa by one-fifth of the 25 per cent of capital herein 
for; and thereafter any bank may at any time withdraw any bonds 3 
in excess of the requirements hereo: 
24. Every national bank shall pay a tax at the rate of 2 cent paran ann 
payable monthly, upon the amount of its notes outstanding in x of 6 
Det cant and not ba axcoes of 80 per cent of its Ox tal, and at the rate ot 
per cent per annum, payable ‘of ts npon © amount of its notes out- 
Sanna in excess of 80 per cent ot 70 
Any bank may deposit any money with the Treasurer of the 
United States for the retirement Py ase ao poras ana 1 such deposit 
shall be treated as a 5 of its outstan to that extent; and 
the tax above provided for shall ab cr the following month 
on an equal amount of its notes. 
26. The Secretary of the 55 
ol bonds of the United States a rate of interest exceeding 3 nes oe cens 
annum, snd — 
the valuation at which 
eposit, Bonds Rec thon mar at the option of 
the 5 Shall be e at cent E men Tae ket val, 
Secretary of the Tressary, an he kee 
rene: mand igor tom and bearing interest 7 25 N 


the: 
the The Gomptrellor of of the Gurreney shall from t from 52 to time, as called for, 
issue to any tal of whi and unimt any of 


cease as of the 


the notes herein — — Po provided for, on oe ment to 
of the United States, in 0 of 5 per cent oi o amount of notes thus 
called for, which paymen to the 5 fund, for the 
prompt payment of the notes yee one defaulted na bank. 

Upon the failure of any bank to redeem its notes they shall be paid from 
the 2 guaranty 45 and forthwith proceedings shall be taken to collect 
from the assets of the bank 


an ae to repay to mtd garant 1 5 hall 
a sum 8s ien y to sa nty fund the amount there 5 
have been used to redeem said notes X also such further sum as 
adequate to the Sele of of all the un 
28. Pi been 5 5 


days bef comm: 
bythe b. days before, the commencemen 
by them, as it they held such shares at the pikaps of saspeanion payment, 
saving their recourse ee those by whom such shares were 8 actually 
held. So long as ay. obligation of the bank shall remain unsatisfied the lia- 
bility of each stockholder shall extend to, but not exceed in the whole, an 
aoe if the mall O S tend f 5 t of all th t tstanding 
o guaran nd of 5 per cent o 2 notes ou 
shall become impaired, by reason of payments made to redeem said notes 
herein of tho ban the Conigtrotiar of the Currency s o an assessmen: 
apon all the banks in hadi ody 3 to their notes then outstanding sufficient to 
und nn Oa per cent of said outstanding notes. 

a Fy any lawful money with the Treasurer of the United 
states for the Peuranen of any of its no or return its own ae for can- 
cellation, 5 ay a the Comptroller shall direct the yment to such 
bank of whatever sum may be the unim; Pav eg of said bank’s con- 
* to the of the guaran fund on account of sais 

preg 3 rtion of the ty fund may be invested Tin United States bonds 


8 of the 

aragrap ph 24, as well as the inter- 
from investment of any part o 1 fund, shall be held 
ivision of Issue and Redemption in 1 fold cola or r in United States 
the discre asury, and shall be a fund 
supplementary and in addition to the guaranty fund, to be used only in case 
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said guaranty fund shall ever become insufficient to redeem any bank notes 
issued hereunder, and it shall not be taken into account in estimating the 
amount of assessments necessary to replenish said guaranty fund or in repay- 
ments to banks of their contributions to the guaranty fund. 

30. The present system of national-bank note redemption should be con- 
tinued, with a constantly maintained redemption fund of 5 per cent in gold 
coin, and with power conferred on the Comptroller of the Currency, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, to establish additional redemp- 
tion a oncla at any or all of the subtreasuries of the United States, as he 
may determine. 

31. So much of the provisions of existing law as require each national bank 
to receive at par in payment of debts to it the notes of other national ban 
and making such notes receivable at par in payment of all dues to the Unite: 
States, except duties on imports, shall be extended to cover notes issued 


under the proj plan. 
banks shall hold reserves in lawful money against their de- 


32. Natio 
posits of not less than 25 per cent, and 15 per cent for the tive c 
as now provided by law, at least one-fourth of which reserve s be in coin 


nor the 5 per cent guaranty fund shall be counted the reserve 
requ No bank shall count or report any of its own notes as a part of 
its cash or cash assets on hand. x 
33. Permit the organization of national banks with a capital stock of $25,000 
in places of 4,000 population or less. 
Provision should be made whereby branch banks may be established 
with the consent of the Comptroller of the Currency and approval of the 


Secretary of the ry. 
35. For the pu: of meeting the expenses of the Treasury in connection 
with the national-bank system, a tax of one-eighth of 1 per cent per annum 


upon its franchise, as meas by the amount of its capital, surplus, and 
undivided profits, shall be imposed upon each bank. 

36. So amend existing laws as to provide— 

(a) For more frequent and thorough examinations of banks. 

40 For fixed salaries for bank examiners. 

c) To provide for rotation of examiners. 

88088 For public reports, regular or special, at the call of the Comptroller of 

e Currency. 

(e) To make it penal for any bank to loan money, or grant any gratuity, to 
an examiner of that bank, and: aminer to receive it. 


not less than two-thirds of the capital stock of the association. 

88. Any national banking association now organized which shall not, within 
one year after the of the 5 act, beoome a national banking 
association under the provisions hereinbefore stated, and which shall not 

lace in the hands of the Treasurer of the United States the sums hereinhe- 
‘ore provided, for the nen ee and guarany of its circulating notes, or 
which shall fail to comply with any other provision of the prop act, shall 
be dissolved; but such dissolution shall not take away or impair any remedy 
2 such 5 its stockholders or officers, for any liability or pen- 
<4 which shall have been previously incurred. x i 
. Any bank or banking association incorporated by ial law of any 
State, or organized under the 1 laws of any State, and having a paid-up 
and unimpaired capital sufficient to entitle it to become a national banking 
association under the 8 of the proposed act, may, by the consent in 
writing of the shareholders owning not less than two-thirds of the capital 
stock of such bank or banking association, and with the approval of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, become a national bank under this system, under its 
former name or ed any name approved by the Comptroller. 

The directors thereof may continue to be the directors of the association 
so organized until others are elected or appointed in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the law. When the 898 of the Currency has given to such 
bank or banking association a certificate that the provisions of this act have 
been complied with, such bank or banking association, and all its stockhold- 
ers, ofticers, and employees, shall have the same powers and privileges, and 
shall be subject to the same duties, liabilities, and regulations in all ts 
as shall have been prescribed for associations originally organized as national 
banking associations under the proposed act. 

This plan is based, in its main features. upon principles which are con- 
ceived to be fundamental and unchangeable, amf which never have been, 
and never can be, departed from without disaster. Its methods and details 
are, of course, capable of considerable“ variation consistently with these 

rinciples. The mothods suggested have been reached after very careful 
- Fany and study, and it is thought that they will prove to be practical, and 
adequate to the realization of a safe and steady a of finance and cur- 
rency, in which all the ple of our country, of whatever calling or political 
opine ase equally an 155 1 1 a 
ot w respectfully su z 
GEORGE F. EDMUNDS, 
Chairman. 
GEORGE E. LEIGHTON, 
Vice-Chairman. 
T. G. BUSH. 


W. B. DEAN. 
CHARLES S. FAIRCHILD. 
8 FISH. 


FRIES. 
C. STUART PATTERSON, 
ROBERT S. TAYLOR. 


WASHINGTON, December 17, 1397. 


I sign except as to provisions relating to metalliccurrency and certificates 
issued thereon. 
LOUIS A. GARNETT. 


The und ed, while heartily agreeing in general to the above plan, 
dissents from the principle involved in section 14. Lt waini the Secretary of 
—— 3 is empowered to reissue United Sta notes in purchase of 

m 


the Government in an emergency when bank 
issues have been above provided for exactly such an occasion. 
J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN. 


Bankruptey Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. JAMES A. WALKER, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 17, 1898, _ 


the bill (S. 1035) to establish a uniform system 
On 0 ) 8 e of bankruptcy throughout 
Mr. WALKER of Virginia said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: I move to amend by striking out, on page 21, 
lines 8 to 13, these words: 
Failed for thirty days, and until a petition is filed, while insolvent, to 
secure the release of any property levied upon under process of law for 


or over; or if such property is to be sold within such . — under such proc- 
ess, then until three days bef. 


ore the time fixed for such sale. 

Mr. Speaker, the word “insolvent” is defined by section 1 of 
the act to mean that his property is not sufficient in amount, at 
a fair valuation, to pay his debts.” 

The act, interpreted by this definition of the word insolvent, 
means that if by virtue of any legal process obtained or sworn 
out before any court or officer authorized to issue such process, 
either ex parte or inter partes, the prope of the defendant is 
levied on for the sum of $500 or more, and roperty at a fair 
valuation will not pay his debts, whether such debts are owing as 
principal or surety, and he fails to secure the release of the prop- 
erty so levied on within thirty days, or, if advertised for sale, 
Saree days before the sale, then he may be declared an involuntary 

n 

This 15 a summary and a harsh proceeding. The creditor is 
made the sole judge of the existence of the prerequisites. He is 
the sole judge of the total indebtedness and of the fair cash value 
of the debtor’s property. He should at least be required to give 
the debtor notice of his intention and summon him before the 
referee to inquire into his indebtedness and the amount and value 
of his property. 

This preliminary inquiry should be made before some tribunal 
other than the creditor. ‘‘No man should be a judge in his own 


use. 

The debt which has been levied may be a security đebt, which 
the principal may be amply able to pay, but he may have no 
property within the local jurisdiction of the officer to whom the 
process is directed. 

He may be security for a farmer or a wage-earner who has 
lands worth fourfold more at a fair valuation than the debt, and 
who can not be adjudged inyoluntary bankrupts. 

Security debts are d to pay at best, and it would mete out 
to them a grievous measure if the wealthy principal should steer 
rae S the penalties of involuntary bankruptcy while the surety 
suffered. 

Again, the debt may be disputed by the alleged debtor, and he 
may be preparing to attack its validity. He may be making 
preparations to secure a new trial in the courts, or to quash the 
process or to take an Eppes He may be entitled to relief in 
equity by injunction, and while he is preparing to assert his rights 
he can not pay off the debt without losing his remedy. The hon- 
est debtor may be negotiating a compromise with his creditor, or 
the creditor may be merciful, willing to give his debtor a chance 
to raise the money to bay off and discharge the debt. 

The time allowed the debtor to 9 the lien is entirely too 
shori, = it may not exceed seven days from the hour process is 
sued out. 

If the property levied on is advertised for sale, the creditor may 
file a petition three days before the sale. 

An execution in some States is a lien on all the personal chattels 
of the debtor from the hour it goes into the hands of the officer, 
and this may be sold on ten days’ notice. Thus it would only be 
seven days from the levy until three days before the sale. 

Under such a law the debtor may be summoned to answer a 
petition asking that he be declared an involuntary bankrupt be- 
fore he even knows 5 been levied on or before he is 
1 that the plaintiff in the process claims that he owes him a 

ebt. 

Debt means any debt, claim, or demand provable in bank- 


ruptcy.“ 
n “unliquidated claim” against the bankrupt may be liqui- 
dated and thereafter be proved in bankruptcy. An unliquida 


claim may be an unfounded and unjust claim, and may be of any 
size the creditor who sues out an ex parte” process, as of attach- 
ment or distress, thinks or supposes or imagines he is entitled to 
recover, 
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The debtor, who has at most only thirty days or possibly only 
seven days to release the levy,may be absent from home, or he 
may be sick. He may be in attendance upon court asa juror 
or witness and prevented thereby from attending to his own 


ess. 

It may be answered that these are extreme cases and are only 
exceptions to the usual rules. The supposed cases are all proba- 
bilities, and not remote propabilinon; and the rigors and hard- 
suip or involuntary bankruptcy should be made as light as 


possible. 
To strike out this clause will not weaken the cause of the cred- 


itor. 

Six out of the eight acts of involuntary 1 are founded 
on frauds by the debtor. The second and eighth alone have no 
element of fraud on the part of the debtor and are not in har- 
mony with the other six. 

If these two are stricken out, the law will be homogeneous and 
all sufficient for the protection of the creditor without impairing 
the value of the remedies given by this bill. 

It is true the creditor is required before filing a petition to give 
bond and security for all costs and oer eee Bit ut this is a slow 
and doubtful remedy for business ruined, credit destroyed, and 
wounded feelings. The capital of most small dealers is cial 
credit, the confidence of business men which enables them to do 
business on borrowed capital. Thousands of successful traders 
who began on borrowed capital and made fortunes would have 
been broken up and thrown into bankruptcy under this law. 

But it is also true that after the petition is filed the debtor may 
ap and defend the allegations of the petition, and upon a fair 
and impartial hearing before a jury may show that they are 
unfounded, and have his property restored. _ i i 

This will not restore credit destroyed, business relations dis- 
solved, and that confidence in his business capacity which is the 
corner stone of a successful financial career. 

If the bill now before the House is amended by striking out the 
second and eighth acts of involuntary bankruptcy, I will give it 
my hearty at one If they are not stricken out, I will still re- 
luctantly vote for it as a whole,-believing that the thousands of 
unfortunate men who have gone to the wall during the financial 
depression of the years from 1892 to 1896 should have the relief 
the involuntary features of the bill give them. If the features of 
involuntary 1 which I object to prove harsh and cruel, 
this body can amend them hereafter. 


Bankruptcy Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. DAVID MEEKISON, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
‘ Friday, February 18, 1898, 
establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout 
On the bill (S. 1085) to 5 8 ptey g 

Mr. MEEKISON said: , 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the field of endeavor some fail, some by in- 
competency and some by misfortune or accident, and according 
as these unfortunates are treated by the laws of their country you 
can determine the civilization of those countries. hina it is 
a capital offense for a certain sum, and under that deportation. 
In England, France, and Germany they are offenders, and their 
bankruptcy laws are framed in the interests of the creditor classes 
only, who dictate this as all other legislation, but the severity of 
their laws and its enforcement has given them no advantage over 
us either in the honesty of their people or the enterprise in trade, 
business, or success, 

I believe a Le papi ied bill is necessary, but it should be in the 
interests of trade. en a person has become hopelessly unable 
to pay his debts and committed no crime, it is in the interests 
of the State to relieve him of his burden and encourage him 
again to spread his sails on the sea of opportunity, that he may 
catch a more favorable breeze instead of sinking a hopeless wreck. 
The State needs his labor and effort. Such a law should be plain 
and simple, by which an honest but unfortunate man might turn 

cover his property to the law, and with moderate expense it might 
be divided among his creditors and he permitted to begin again 
the battle of life. 

Seeing the necessity of such a law of uniform application through- 
out the nation, a bill has been sent to this body passed by the Sen- 
ate and in harmony with the spirit of our institutions, but the 
creditor classes, especially the wholesale dealers, have come clam- 
oring to this body for something more. They demand that the 
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Government shall become a collection agency for them that their 
power over the debtor may be absolute, and if the pending sub- 
stitute for the Senate bill becomes a law it will be a menace to 
every man in debt engaged in business. - 

There is no reason for such stringency; every State in the Union 
provides means for enforcing the just ent of creditors; but the 
creditor is obliged to go to the county of the debtor to do it; but 
under this bill the debtor may be dragged to the United States 
courts, sometimes more than 100 milesfrom his home, In the 
Fifth Congressional district of Ohio there is not held a United 
States court, and every debtor who should be proceeded against 
under that law would not only be taken from his county but his 
Congressional district, at great expense for both himself and his 
witnesses, to be tried among strangers, where his character and 
past life will count for little, and likely among the friends and 
neighbors of his creditors, which will count for much. 

It is said that a bond is required in case the order is wrongfully 
obtained, but I submit that when once the charge of bankruptcy 
is made against a man he will be strong financially if his credit 
and business is not ruined, for, like Cæsar’s wife, a business man 
must be above suspicion; and the mere 5 9 would likely ruin 
any but the most substantial, when, in subdivision 3, page 82, it 
declares that the debtor shall not be discharged if he obtained 
property upon credit, which has not been paid for or restored, 
upon’a material false statement in writing made by him to any 
person for the purpose of obtaining credit or of being communi- 
cated to the trade or to the person from whom he obtained such 
property on credit,” : 

nder this provision few, if any, could be discharged, for these 
wholesale merchants are in the habit of taking property state- 
ments, and the language is strong enough to cover reports made 
to collecting agencies. I believe this provision is unnecessarily 
harsh, for who does not know that all persons are apt to value 
their own more than others would? If the pending bill confined 
itself to cases of actual fraud, it seems to me it would go far 
enough; but to make a Dun or Bradstreet report evidence against 
a merchant is, in my opinion, going too far. 

As we have listened to the gentlemen in favor of this bill, all 
have spoken feelingly of the unfortunate debtor and with a desire 
to give relief and a chance to begin again. One would suppose 
from these speeches that it was in their interests, and little men- 
tion is made of the 1 95 of the creditors by them; but when we 
come to examine the bill we find that all this interest in the un- 
fortunate debtors is mere lip service and that all the benefits are 
for creditors, 

There are eight acts of bankruptcy by which a creditor can 
throw his debtor into a bankruptcy court. There are nine cases 
mentioned in which a debtor shall not be discharged. It creates 
seven new crimes punishable by imprisonment in the penitentiary, 
and any number by a fine of $500. Anyone who has observed the 
administration of the revenue and excise laws by the officers of 
the United States court knows that the average citizen feels that 
there is written over that door, ‘‘Abandon hope all ye that enter 
here,” and, dragged 100 miles or more from his neighbors and 
friends, he believes that his chances are about as good as the camel’s 
in getting through the eye of the needle, and if he was not a bank- 
rupt when he went in he would be before he got out; at least this 
is my observation of a prevalent opinion: 4 

An examination of the pending bill impresses me that it is in- 
tended to supersede State courts in the collection by law of all 
commercial paper that is to be collected by law, and to allow 
wholesale merchants and their attorneys located in large cities 
where United States courts are held to terrorize the country mer- 
chant who has bought goods on credit, and they will practically 
own him while he is their debtor; nor will he be allowed to buy 
from another so long as he is in debt to them, no matter how 
favorable. So far as the local State courts are concerned, they 
might as well close their doors to the collection of commercial 


paper. 

One of the causes assigned for involuntary bankruptcy is mak- 
ing of an assignment for the benefit of creditors. Theinexpensive 
remedying of a home court are to be displaced by the United 
States court, with all the array of referees, trustees, marshal, 
messengers, clerks, etc., and costs according. The name bank- 
rupt is an odious one, and one no self-respecting American worthy 
of credit would assume unless in dire extremity. And I will never 
vote for any bill that will give a spiteful creditor a right to dis- 
grace a man and his family forever who has committed no wrong 
and whose only offense is his misfortune. 

If a man is overwhelmed with debt, sees no way out, and is 
willing to assume this position, and has committed no fraud, lam 
willing that he shall be relieved, but not that he shall be subject 
to the caprice or malice of a creditor. Another innovation in the 
law is the arrest of the debtor, under section 8, whenever an 
affidayit is filed charging that the debtor is about to leave the dis- 
trict znd his departure will defeat the proceedings or avoid an ex- 
amination. 
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This is no crime under the law, but the court shall order the 


marshal to keep such 3 in custody until he shall be re- 
leased or give bail, conditioned for his appearance from time to 
time, as required by the court, and for his obedience to all lawful 
orders. Take his property, force a man into bankruptcy, destro 
his business, compel him to appear from time to time as mien “ 
and he might just as well be a Cuban pacifico. 

The rights of property and of the creditors to enforce their just 
demands is the duty of a Government to provide for. But in the 
exercise of their right let us not forget the higher right, the rights 
of man, and give the people a voluntary 5 bill and let 
the involuntary feature be confined to actual fraud, and you will 
have done what and all is demanded. 


The Insolvency Law of Ohio and the Similar Laws of Other 
States are Better than a National Bankrupt Law. 


REMARKS 
HON. SETH W. BROWN, 


OF OHIO, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 17, 1898. 

The House re ae consideration the bill (S. 1035) to establish a uni- 
form system of ptey throughout the U; States 

Mr. BROWN said: k 

Mr. SPEAKER: I shall add but little to the volume of this discus- 
sion. If I could express my own views on the subject of laws 
for bankruptcy by voting for this bill, I would be content to act 
with the majority on this side of the House and allow my name 
with the “yeas” on the roll call to be my only record in these 
proceedings, but as I can not vote for the r Tam 
constrained to very briefly state the reasons why I shall vote 


against it. 

But, first, I find satisfaction in the fact that this is not a party 
measure. The center aisle in this House, which leads from the 
main entrance to the Speaker’s desk, which is generally the divid- 
ing line between diverse opinions on political questions, does not 
correctly separate those who support this bill from those who op- 

it. On that side of the House are gentlemen who will vote 
for this bill, which is favorably reported to the House by a com- 
mittee having a majority of Republican members, while on this side 
of the Cham are men who consistently maintain Republican 
principles whenever they are inyolved, but who will not vote with 
their political friends for this bill. There is in this fact cause for 
patriotic satisfaction. : ; 

It is ES see that there are questions here of great im- 
portance to all people of the country on which the members 
of this House feel free to follow their individual convictions with- 
out party support or party restraint. We can each vote on this 
bill without e Dae yee to the tenets of any political party, 
without incurring the displeasure of party leaders, and without 
violating party platforms. Better yet, each member can vote on 
this roll call without a thought of sectional lines. 

A bankruptcy act by the Congress of the Union is national in 
every sense. It affects the debtor in Maine the same as it does 
the debtor in Texas. It affects the creditor in South Carolina as 
it does the creditor in the Sixth Congressional district of Ohio. 
If it carries in its provisions the good which is claimed for it b 
those who advocate its passage, its blessings will fall upon eac 
State and the people thereof as they will descend upon every other 
State and all the other people of the Union. 

If it is unwise legislation, it is so for the people of all the States. 
If it is not right to force a citizen of husetts into involun- 
tary bankruptcy, it is equally wrong to give to the citizens of 
California the name and status of an involuntary bankrupt. If 
there is not good ground for giving to the men of the South a re- 
lease, by law, from their honest obligations, there is no justifiable 
reason for giving such a release to the men of the North. 

It is a relief and a benefit to meet a question of such great mo- 
ment on which we here can divide without reference to separa- 
tions drawn by State boundaries, or by rivers and mountains, or 
by the lines fixed by national political conventions. It is of ad- 
vantage to our constituents, and to the people of every commu- 
nity in the land, to have a subject of public interest come to them 
on which the boys of the clubs and the veterans of the Saeni go 
litical campaigns can, for the time, divide on new lines, and 
and act the part of independent men. Š 

I object to this bankruptcy bill because when it is compared 
with the insolvency laws of Ohio it falls far short of the many 
merits which those laws . We talk in this debate of the 
voluntary bankrupt, the man who, of his own motion, will give up 
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his property under the provisions of the bankrupt law. But 
already under the laws of Ohio, as under the similar laws of other 
States, we have the voluntary insolvent. Under those laws the 
man who is in debt can give up his estate in order that it may be 
fairly distributed among those to whom he is indebted. 

Under this bill, should it become a law, he will be able to give 
up his property with the same purpose, but I prefer that this yol- 
untary surrender shall be maie by the citizen in his own State 
and in his own county. I prefer that in Ohio the honest but fail- 
ing man shall go to the probate court of his own county, at his 
own home, and by the simple act of filing a deed of assignment, 
turn over his property to his assignee, who, under the supervision 
of his home court, will equitably and economically inister 
that which comes to his hands, Itisafundamental principle that 
justice is best administered in courts nearest to the homes of the 
contending parties. We administer the largest insolvent estates 
in Ohio, in most cases, without appealing to any court outside the 
counties in which the insolvents reside, thus saving the costs and 


perplexities of attending distant 
If it be one of the proper objects of legislation to furnish a legal 
tribunal wherein the distribution of an estate creditors 


among 

may be wisely regulated, why not leave the subject to the legisla- 
ture of the State, as we leave to it the making of laws for the de- 
scent and distribution of the property of decedents? But itis 
said that we should have a uniform system of insolvency through- 
out the Union. It would just as well be said that we ought to 
have throughout the Union a uniform system of distributing the 
estates of decedents. Is there not as much good reason for leav- 
ing one of these subjects as for leaving the other, under our sys- 
tem of State legislatures, to the respective States? 

While the Constitution of the United States in terms authorizes 
the enactment of a uniform bankruptcy law, is there not just as 
much good reason for leaving to the States the distribution of the 
property of insolvents as there is for leaving to the States the en- 
actment of laws regulating the descent and distribution of the 
property of a citizen at his death? > 

e laws of Ohio meet every case of insolvency. They have 
stood the test of long existence. They have the intelligent a 
proval of an ee people. They enable the 5 
vent to give u pro for distribution equally oe all 
those to whom he is indebted. They save to him and to his fam- 
ily so much of his property as it is deemed wise and humane to 
allow him to withhold from the grasping hand of the heartless 
creditor. They remember in mercy his wife and his children. 

Those laws are fair and just. They are settled and understood, 
and by a long line of judicial decisions their meaning is fixed and 
established. Why should a member of Congress from Ohio seek 
to open for the people of our State another judicial tribunal 
wherein the affairs of insolvents can be adjudicated? Why should 
a member from any other State which has a wise system of insol- 
vency laws seek to establish therein another concurrent system to 
be administered under the jurisdiction of the General Govern- 
ment? Why not leave this entire subject to the several States? 

The laws of Ohio are fair to the creditor. He has no right to 
ask more than those laws give him. He is permitted to be vigilant 
in collecting what is due to him, or in making sure its payment 
by taking security therefor. Any legitimate action by him to 
render his claim secure is sustained by the law. The courts of the 
State are open to him. He can at any tone commence a civil suit 
for any money due to him, and he will be entitled to judgment in 
due course, and to the processes of the court to enforce collection. 

Further than this, he is given many grounds for the institution 
of proceedings in attachment. The fraudulent acts of the man 
who owes him gives him the right to take possession of the prop- 
erty of the debtor under a writ of attachment at the Png of 
the suit. Whatmore has the creditor a right to ask? Still - 
ther, under the insolvent laws of Ohio, certain fraudulent acts of 
the man who is in debt amount to involun insolvency and 
opornie asan assignment of his property for ibution to his 
c OTS, 

We hear in this debate that this law should be passed out of 
consideration for those who are unable to pay their obligations; 
but the insolvent laws of Ohio are fair and just and merciful to 
the man who is in debt and who can not meet the claims i 
him. They open an easy way by which he can give up his 
possessions in order that they may be divided among all those to 
whom he is in debt. He can be as honest under those laws as he 
could possibly be under a general bankrupt act. It is impossible 
to see wherein the failing debtor co in a more proper and 
honest way give up his property under a general bankrupt law . 
than he can under the insolvent laws of his State, 

But in one very important particular this bill differs from the 
insolvent laws of Ohio. It is provided in this bill that a failing 
debtor, having surrendered his property to his creditors, may 
obtain a final discharge from his indebtedness. Under the 
insolvent laws of Ohio he can not obtain any such discharge. All 
his property except that which is left to him and his family under 


has worked hard, lived a 
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the exemption laws is taken from him, but after its proceeds are 
distributed to his creditors they still hold against him valid 
claims for the amount remaining due to them. 

Under this proposed bankruptcy legislation, after the debtor 
gren up his property, he is permitted to receive an acquittance 
at wil forever set him free from any legal obligation to pay 
what he still honestly owes. It is difficult to conceive how any 
one can fairly claim that it is right to give to any man, by the act 


and operation of law, a discharge from his valid debts. 
Why should the law of either the State or the nation say to a 
man that he is 


e g from the obligation of his contract 
without the consent, an * ea the objection, of the man with 
whom he has contracted? Howcan it possibly be justly held that 
any man can be properly allowed to free himself from a debt 
which he has promised to pay without in any manner satisfying 
the legal and honest demand of the man with whom he has dealt? 
Could there be a more dishonest and vicious impairment of a 
contract? : 

A bankrupt law under which the debtor is given a final dis- 
charge without payment or the consent of the creditor destroys 
the inviolability of contracts. itsteps in between two men who 
have come to a legal ent and releases one of them from the 
obligations of his undertaking. It decrees that an act which is 
not the performance of the contract by one of the parties thereto 
shali o te as such. 
ve heard much on this floor about the honest man who 
isin debt. But why does not some able tleman have a word 
to say for the honest man to whom the debt is due? - We are told 
thatin many instances the honest man who owes money and who 
is insolvent is so poor that he deserves our profound sympathy. 
Tnis may be true. But the man to whom the money is owing may be 

ually onat and poor, and deserving of at least equal sympathy. 

ut it is the fashion of the debate to represent the creditor as 
wealthy and powerful. He is pictured as the banker, the money 
lender, the merchant, the man who lives in luxury on the income 
of his untold thousands. So some creditors are of these classes, 
but there are others. Thereis the farmer who sells the crop which 
stands for the labor of the 3 man who is to be given a 
final discharge from legal obligation to fully pay for the wheat or 
corn which he bought and never paid for. a 

The farmer is to go out of consideration as the ‘‘ grasping cred- 
itor,” while T is to go without stint to the grain dealer 
who has become a bankrupt. There is the honest mechanic, who 
life, saved his money, and loaned 
it to the “poor debtor,” who is to be let out of paying by the final 
discharge which is to be given him under the bankrupt law. 

The clerk, the teacher, the doctor, the honest er in every 
walk who has loaned something from honest earnings 2 f 
old age, is to be denied the poor privilege of holding his claim 
against the man who borrowed the money and perhaps lost it in 
reckless tion or squandered itin riotous living. The latter 
is to be the object of the law’s chief The bankrupt act is 
to come to his relief. He is to be told to go free from his obliga- 
tions. Is not this the perversion of sympathy? 

While we are hearing so much about the poor but honest debt- 
ors, let us have a word for the poor but honest creditors. Let us 
lift up the debtors of the land and put them on their feet again, 
if we can do so in fairness and justice to others. Give them a 
new start in the battle of life, if it can be done without unfairly 
putting them in front of those who have been honest, and fair, 
and true in the struggle. sia 

There is, perhaps, not a community in the land where there are 
not more suffering creditors than there are distressed debtors. To 
one of these classes the final discharge of the bankrupt law is ex- 
tended, without due regard to the rights of the other class, while 
the State insolvency law under which no such discharge is given 
is fair and just to both. 8 5 

It is not to be questioned that a e R en act furnishes relief to 
many worthy men bearing a weight of debt they never can throw 
off by any effort of their own, To them the final discharge given 
to the voluntary bankrupt will come as a happy deliverance from 
evil. But the serious question is whether the good done in this 
way is not much more than offset by the mischiefs which the law 
will breed. For every voluntary bankrupt who will go free of 
debt and rise again in life, will there not be at least one involun- 
tary bankrupt who, on proceedings commenced by others, will be 
adjud a upt, and to whom this act will disaster 
and ruin? To one class this act will bring relief. To another class 
it will carry desolation. . 

It does not follow, in the absence of a final discharge by opera- 
tion of law to the insolvent debtor, that he will be pursued for 
life by his creditor. Under State laws the insolvent debtor and 
his creditor in many cases may and do come to a settlement 
whereby the creditor accepts the money paid to him in full satis- 
faction of his entire claim; and then there are the State laws, 
“statutes of peace,” which limit the time beyond which suits can 
not be brought for the recovery of 8 

I incorporate at this point in my remarks a few paragraphs from 


intended for. 


the printed speech of the distinguished gentleman from Iowa 3 
DOLLIVER] made in the House on this bill a few days ago, pel 
in brief the legislative history of the bankrupt law of 1867: 


This statute, which was intended to clear up the bankruptcies incident to 
the war of the rebellion, had a narrow escape in both Houses of on 
its original and was under a constant threat of re dur: the 
whole period of its Nfe. It failed in the Senate bya vote of 20 to 22 when first 
age its „with the names of Grimes and Kirkwood of Io’ Trum- 
aud Yates of Illinois, MORRILL of Vermont, and Sherman of Ohio re- 
"sie against it. On reconsidered, it finally passed by a vote of 20 
8 x 
Both Sumner and Wilson agreed that the full ey of debtors, f. 
bill 8 of the wish of their creditors an 
Mr. Wilson ted ont that with separate pro’ 
of debtors ‘bers 
Bons and to make men more careful of their “I know men 


ess. N 


d he, who ride in their pon with money covered up, who are to be 
to 


released by this bill, whose creditors, reduced from abundance to povert: A 
are 3 for day's wages—men among my neighbors and friends.” (Con- 
„FC eee bil variety of grounds, and 

mator of Iowa, o e upon a y of gro an 
Senator Wilson, in answer toh , observed thatit was not a “measure that 
the cultural, laboring, and mechanical interests took a t deal of con- 
cern It is a commercial bill.” (Congressional Globe, volume £2, 980. 
The conference re: on the measure — the House by a vote 
71, 46 not yoning with Blaine, Garfield, Schenck, and James F. Wilson re- 
1 t. The operation of the act of 1867 is too well remembered, 
both by the legal profession and the business world, to need even a passing 
reference in a on of 0 r. 

Its 1 was agitated almost from the moment of its enactment. It be. 
came a law by a vote which was practically a tie in both Houses. The bill 
for its unconditional repeal having passed the House in three successive Con- 
gresses, was finally enacted aS practically unanimous vote in both Houses 
1 Congress, the record standing 38 to 6 the Senate, and 205 to 40 in the 
ouse. 


What will be the influence of this law upon the community as 
a whole? What will be its effect on reckless and dishonest — 
ing? Judging from the history of bankruptcy legislation and 
our knowledge of the motives and actions of men, this law will 
induce the speculator to take dangerous chances under its prom- 
ise that it will give him protection if he loses, and a disc. arge 
from his debts if he fails, while to the rascal it will hold out the 
alluring promise of final discharge from debt if by any ingenuity 
he can cover up his dishonesty. 

I have so much sincere respect and admiration for the chairman 
of the committee reporting this bill [Mr. HENDERSON] that I 
would like to vote with him forits passage. It is not without 
great misgiving that I differ with him and other able gentlemen 
who think the bill should become a law, but I can not convince 
myself that it is wise legislation. I believe that it will be very 
expensive and in many case oppressive; that for every case where 
it will do good there will be more than one case where it will do 
harm; that it is not as good as the insolvent laws of the several 
States; that it will not encourage honesty among men, and that 
it will not swell the rising tide of prosperity or add to the honor 
and glory of our country. 


Bankruptcy Bill. 
SPEE OH 
HON. HARRY SKINNER, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 19, 1898. 

The House having under consideration the Led 1035) to establish a uni- 
form system of bankruptcy throughout the Uni States— 

Mr. SKINNER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is a universal demand from all sections 
and all classes for a wise, just, practical, and inexpensive bank- 
rupt law. It is the constituti right of s00 poopie; and it should 
not be longer denied. It is a power granted in express terms 
to Congress by the Federal Constitution at the time of its ado 
tion. The Constitution also forbade States from impairing the 
obligation of contracts. The result is that States can not pass 
comprehensive bankrupt laws. This power rests with Congress, 
and the time is ripe, in my humble ju ent, when it can be ex- 
ercised with great beneficial results to the country. 

The committee bill now under consideration is not exactly as I 
would have it; but this is a great country, with diversified and 
conflicting interests, and I have learned by experience that ev 
member of Congress can not secure the relief for his people in 
own way. Other members and other interests have to be con- 
sulted, and as a matter of history all comprehensive legislation, 
such as is under consideration, is a matter of compromise. 

The bill contains the two features of voluntary and involuntar. 
bankruptcy. Those members of the House that have ad 
the House in opposition to the bill have admitted the need for and 
a desire to support a voluntary measure, but they object to the 
involuntary feature. 
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The terms“ voluntary” and ‘‘involuntary” applied to a bankrupt 
as disclosed by the dictionary of the bill relate only and solely to 


who files the bill. If the debtor files the bill, thatis voluntary. If 
a creditor files the bill asking that the debtor be declared a bank- 
rat, that is involuntary. om the involuntary features of the 

ill all farmers, tillers of the soil, and wage-earners whose wages 
or salary do not exceed $1,500 are exempted, and they are per- 
mitted to enjoy the relief contemplated and guaranteed by the 
voluntary features of the bill without regard to their indebted- 
ness, whether large or small; and when unable to pay the fees to 
go into bankruptcy, upon filing an affidavit to this effect the court 
officers and attorneys are required to file their petitions, give them 
the proper hearing, and grant their discharge without the pay- 
ment of fees incident to such cases. 

The tillers of the soil and wage-earners exempt from involun- 
tary bankruptcy and granted this very liberal measure of volun- 
tary bankruptcy constitute eight-tenths, if not nine-tenths, of our 
Southern population. Then, by the passage of this bill, we are 
securing a voluntary measure, exempt from involuntary bank- 
ruptcy, as liberal as we could desire, for eight or nine tenths of our 
Southern people—the great majority of the people, farmers and 
wage-earners, who, by reason of falling prices and depreciated 
pro Riy na appreciated dollars, are heavily laden and burdened 
Pith debt. It is useless to disguise it here. Our Southern farm- 
ers are in debt, badly in debt, and my great desire in supporting 
a bankruptcy bill is to give these poor, oppressed people a chance 
to retain the exemptions granted them by State laws and a full, 
clear acquittance and discharge from pressing and heavy obliga- 
tions—an emancipation, as it were—that, with the State exemp- 
tions, they may go forward with new vigor and spirit and power 
in the battle of life and properly care for their families and edu- 
cate their children. Regardless of how my State or political col- 
leagues may vote, I can not and will not at this Opportunity 
refrain from or hesitate in voting for this measure of relief to my 


people. 

In the general discussion of the bill in the House the interests 
of the tillers of the soil and wage-earners seem to be lost sight of, 
neglected, forgotten, as they usually are in legislation. 

The gentlemen of the House seem to regard the interest of the 
one or two tenths of the population to which the involuntary fea- 
tures of the bill will apply as of more importance and demanding 
greater consideration than that great army of farmers and wage- 
earners, and they would deny the latter the remission of their 
debts, emancipation, and business freedom lest they might inflict 
some injury upon the former. 

Mr. Speaker, I am frank to say that I regard my duty first to 
the farmersand wage-earners. They constitute the great majority 
of our population and are the producers of our wealth; and I 
maintain that you can not a return of prosperity and hap- 
piness to this country until they become pr rous, happy, and 
contented, and this can not come to them as long as they are at 
the mercy of their exacting and harassing creditors, who stand at 
every corner exacting a portion of the wages of every hour, day, 
and month, and with execution in hand ready to levy upon and 
seize the farmer’s growing crop at maturity, thus diverting their 
proceeds from the comforts of home, the improvement of the home- 
stead, or the education of the children. 

In the language of the committee report, ‘‘the discharge of 
honest insolvent debtors is justified by a wise public policy,” and 
I will add, it is dictated by the highest motives and impulses of 
humanity and ianity. 

Mr, Speaker, respecting the involuntary features of the bill and 
the class of people to which they apply, Isubmit, with all deference 
to distinguished gentlemen who have spoken and who will vote 
against the bill t it is as fair and as liberal a measure as will be 
considered, with a view of securing results. It is as fair to them 
2 State attachment laws or proceedings supplemental to execu- 

on. 

In my experience and practice I have seen large and apparently 
thrifty men and concerns brought to disaster by attacking debt- 
ors through small claims before the justice of the peace, where 
summary judgment is secured, in an effort to obtain precedence. 
I have seen strong firms fall at once before an attachment, and I 

have seen countless poor debtors restrained and harassed for 
weeks at a time under supplemental proceedings, and these pro- 
ceedings repeated ‘at every interval when the debtor made any 
attempt either in his own name, as agent, his wife’s uame, or as a 
member of a corporation to commence life again to make a liveli- 
hood for his wife and little ones. 

I have known these proceedings so numerous and vexatious that 
the poor debtor finally would have to give up all effort of life or 
else go to some other State, where he might have freedom and 
peace in his efforts for a living. Certainly the involuntary fea- 
tures of this bill can not be more severe or harassing, in my judg- 
ment not half so much. 

This bill simply applies the debtor’s property in excess of his 
State exemptions to his creditors pro rata and gives him a clear- 


ance of debt. The moving creditor has to file bond, so that if he 
has proceeded through mistake, inadvertence, or malice he may 
be compelled to answer in damages to the debtor he may have 
Songs to destroy. In my experience and judgment there is 
more danger that frightened or malicious creditors may proceed 
under State laws of collection, where they stand a show of secur- 
ing their entire debt in advance of others, than there is under this 
bill, where, notwithstanding what creditor moves first, the estate 
of the debtor will be distributed pro rata. ‘ 

It is better for the failing creditor to have one suit than to have 
a multiplicity of suits and vexatious and conflicting proceedings to 
continually harass him. In my humble judgment, formed upon 
practical experience in this class of practice, a suit in bank- 
ruptcy against a debtor, where his estate is administered fairly 
and honorably among his creditors and he given a clearance dis- 
charge of debt, is far preferable to the system in vogue of assign- 
ment, where a few are preferred to absorb the estate and the bulk 
of creditors reducing their claims to judgment and holding it over 
the debtor for years and years, driving him to desperation or 
compelling him, in order to make a living, to do business in his 
wife’s name or forming a ration to do a small business for a 
livelihood, and then constantly, anxiously expecting the judgment 
creditor to proceed and have his newly earned profits and business 
applied to their satisfaction. 

eir full, free, honorable name, regained through proceedingsin 
bankruptcy, is worth far more to themselves, their families, and 
the friends they would prefer than any tempo: advantage 
obtained under the lax assignment laws of many of the States. 
Most any deserving and honorable man, with the prompt use of 
his name, can supplement the pro-rata distribution of his estate 
to his would-be preferred friend and cause him no loss. Besides, 
with this law on the statute books, the class of debts that now call 
for preference will be diminished and those that imperatively call 
for preference will, as they should, be always protected in advance, 
for it is not just to general creditors or the public for one to con- 
tinue in business with a bulk of secret and confidential debts that 
are likely at any moment or unfortunate turn to absorb the entire 
estate through preference. It is better for home and interstate 
trade and creditors to know that all will share equal; then there 
will be no class of debts that imperatively demand protection above 
others; if so, they will be, as they should be, protected at the time 
they are incurred, and thus will be diminished to the better satis- 
faction and fair and honorable trade relations of all. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, this law will prove protective of 
the credit of the small retail dealers and t and create op- 
portunities for deserving and enterprising men. 

Under surrounding conditions and existing State laws and rules 
of commercial trade the retail dealers find many environments 
that disparage their credit, and it is said that the honest dealers 
are taxed to meet the losses sustained by the dishonest transac- 
tions, and therefore pay a range of higher prices than they would 
otherwise have to pay if these losses were not imposed. 

Very iat beot deserving men are denied commercial credit 
altogether use the wholesale dealer, taking into consideration 
the State exemption and collection laws and the hazard of local 
preferment, refuses to take the business risk, whereas with a law 
securing to the debtor only State exemptions and to the creditor his 

ro rata share of his estate in case of failure, all he would inquire 
into would be is the applicant for credit of business integrity and 
capacity. These being answered in the affirmative, most any 
young man with these qualifications can form a copartnership 
with the wholesale jobbers, the latter furnishing credit and goods 
and the former attention and enterprise, and both will be bene- 
fited by their mutual dealings and transactions in the average of 
more than nine cases out of ten—yes, of ninety-nine out of every 
hundred.‘ Capital and talent, credit and enterprise, thus linked 
together on fair and honorable terms will proceed to fulfill their 
true functions in industrial, commercial, and material develop- 
ment of the country, not in conflict and dispa: ment of each 
other, but in harmony, union, and mutual confidence so neces- 
sary to the accomplishment of the best results. 

I repeat, and would impress upon the House with emphasis, that 
the involuntary features of the bill, rather than an injury, are ve 
greatly to the advantage of the retail dealers in cities, towns, an 
country, in that they are protective of their credit and furnish 
them with their deserved pro rata share of the improved credit of 
the community in which they live; and I am especially surprised 
to see so many worthy members from the Southern States array 
themselves, almost in solid phalanx, with some very -prominent 
exceptions, against this measure, for no section of this Union 
needs the measure more than the Southern States, and a larger per 
cent of its 5 is exempt from the involuntary features, 
and the in voluntary features will apply to a smaller per cent of 
org ceo thanin any other section, and as they do apply they 
will have a tendency, as a whole, to improve the credit of the 
Southern States, which is claimed to some extent to be impaired 
by local collection laws. 
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It is a common error to arraign creditors as a class. It is a mis- 
take to creditors, as contemplated by the bill under con- 
sideration, as public enemies. 4 

Ina t majority of human transactions the same persons are 
both debtors and creditors, and the laws that are protective of 
their mutual rights upon the same honorable, fair, and equitable 
terms is the best for the great majority of the people and the 
country. In my experience I have found that creditors in trade 
are protectors of their debtors, and jealously guard and protect 
their commercial standing and credit. It is clearly to their in- 
terest to do so; it would be suicidal in them to do otherwise. 

Of course there are exceptions, but the exception proves rather 
than disproves the rule. 

So I assert that we shall have taken forward action in all com- 
mercial transactions upon a high plane when we shall have se- 
cured mutual confidence between debtor and creditor and inter- 
state traders. We shall thereby multiply the aggregate credit of 
the country, in a manner coin it, with the stable bonds of honor and 
fair dealing, bringing it to the uses of the poor as wellas the rich, 
deprived of the power of oppression, but made useful to all, and 
thus proving a tonic to all general business and an exhilarant to 
enterprise, a stimulant to material p ‘ess and development. 

The investor, the capitalist, having this bill before him as his 
business chart, knowing that he is protected, will not hesitate to 
let his capital flow in its natural Cpanel, seeking profitable in- 
vestment in the South, and by interstate and State talent be used 
to develop industries and en in business enterprises that tend 
to the advancement of the material and industrial interest of the 
South, and thus advance her onward march to her destined posi- 
tion as the great manufacturing and diversified producing section 
OM, Speaker, it is not to itici th 

r. Speaker, it is not my purpose to pass criticism upon those 
that may differ with me upon this or any other measure of relief 
to the people, but it would be well for our section of the Unionif 
our leaders could bring to the consideration of such measures less 
partisan prejudice and bias, and grapple with their present environ- 
ments, with the material progress and advancement of the South 
as the great object to be obtained. 

There are no limitations to the possibilities of the South. We 
produce nearly, if not quite, every product catalogued in the veg- 
etable and mineral kingdom. e need capital to develop our 
wonderful resources, and to bring this capital we want to assure 
itin the beginning that not only is the South the most inviting 
field for investment, but investments shall be honorably protected. 
This bemig assured, the flood tide of capital will set toward the 
South, and with it will come immigration, which, together with 
our great home talent and satisfactory Southern labor, will make 
the once smitten South blossom as the rose, as she becomes in fact, 
as she is destined, the hub of the Western World. 

Tolisten to their presentation and discussion of this measure, an 
uninformed bystander or reader would be brought to believe that 
the bill under consideration was a Pandora’s box of unmixed evils 
to the country, almost the destruction and annihilation of the lib- 
erties and rights of the people. 

Yet, when we calmly reflect and analyze the bill, we find nine- 
tenths of our popularen exempt from these evils such as they 
predict from the involuntary feature of the bill and a real benefit 
and advantage to the other tenth, and a blessing to the entire 
country and all of its people. 

But such is politics, such is history. We have been taught that 
abe was our great enemy, yet protection is growing in the 

uth as mills and industries are multiplied and are more pros- 

rous than elsewhere, and the doctrine, without local advocates, 
is advancing and ingraining itself upon the brain and brawn of 
the South by the force of the logic of successful experiment. 

I predict the beneficial results of this bill will in the years to 
come be its own advocate, as the thousands and thousands of 
farmers and wage-earners embrace the voluntary features and be- 
come again free men with renewed hopes and spirit for the battle 
of life, and the brave, enterprising, talented, and honorable young 
and old men of business of the South, who, by the force of cir- 
cumstances in the changing vicissitudes of trade in the past two 
decades have been compelled to go to the wall, will have been 
emancipated and their talents come again in the market to direct 
the avenues of trade and make new capital for our country and 
add = the country’s wealth and their own happiness and content- 
men 

I would, upon honorable terms imposed by this bill, release 
them all from debt, for thereby we have added manifold to the 
capital stock of our business capacity, energy, hopes, ambitions, 
brain, and brawn, the real wealth of any country, which, phcenix- 
like, will rise from its ashes and carve out a new and glorious future 
for our sorely tried, overburdened, and beloved section. But the 
grayamen of the opposition seems to be an alleged extension of 
the jurisdiction of the Federal courts. 

Mr. Speaker, no member can 3 go further than myself in 
opposition to an extension of the jurisdiction of Federal courts, 


nor can any member exceed me in expressions of favor for State 
sovereignty in plain, constitutional State rights. I was reared 
and educated in this school; but I also believe in acknowledgin 
things and conditions as they are and recognizing our presen 
environments and making the most of them for our people. The 
days of finespun theories are past. We need to-day prompt, de- 
cisive, practical action. We must know and fully realize that 
the great lever of State rights and sovereignty was raised and the 
States let down into dependency severe the constitutional sockets 
of the Union, when the legislative branch of the Government did 
indirectly what they had no warrant to do directly and by a pro- 
hibitory tax disarmed the States of their constitutional right of 
formulating their own banking systems. If this constitutional 
right of the States were intact and unimpaired, the States would 
readily relieve the situation by decentralizing the capital of the 
country. With the power to monetize and give the proper credit 
to their own wealth, they could and would relieve the situation 
from many of its present threatening attitudes. 

But since the States are deprived of this their sacred and most 
useful constitutional right, nothing remains for us but to accept 
the situation and contend and battle as we may for right and jus- 
tice to our section under the changed conditions, and in my hum- 
ble judgment it is wiser and more statesmanlike to go at it ina 
practical, business-like manner than to spurn measures of relief 
to our people because they come contrary to our theory of State 
sovereignty and the Constitution. 

The bill under consideration may multiply old and create new 
business, but no lawyer should say it is an extension of the juris- 
diction of the Federal courts. This jurisdiction was necessa- 
rily fixed in the Constitution. Certainly we can have no bank- 
ruptcy relief, either voluntary or involuntary, that will not of 
necessity have to be administered by and through the Federal 
courts. We need not fear anything from these courts in the ad- 
ministration of an admitted practical constitutional function. 
They are to be feared and should be restrained when they attempt 
to exercise extra constitutional jurisdiction. 

I agree with gentlemen that the tenure of Federal judgesshould 
be changed to a ific term and made elective, and the people 
and their representatives should lose no occasion to enter their 
protest to illegal and unconstitutional encroachments, and no 
member of this House will go further than myself in restrainin 
even to the extent of impeachment when they dare cross the well- 
marked boundaries of their constitutional limitations. 

But I must be candid with myself, the House, and the country 
and admit that a legitimate, just, and contemplated and reason- 
able function of these courts is the administration of a bankrupt 
law. Whether voluntary or involuntary, in the present bill its 
administration is made accessible and convenient, in that the 
referees are multiplied as the business may ronio and located to 
meet the convenience of the business and people. 

The administration of this law is simple and inexpensive, and 
in this respect, as in many others, commends itself to the failing 
debtor and the prorating creditor, and a feature that should never 
be lost sight of is that it gives the relief to the very poor, with- 
out bond and without cost, without money or price, when he pro- 
ceeds in forma pauperis, and none can be so poor that he can not 
regain his name, and with business honor be permitted again to 
try the vicissitudes of trade and fortune. 

Mr. Speaker, I have this consolation, that if Iam in error and 
the opponents of the measure are right, after a reasonable trial, 
if it proves annoying, if it fails in its purpose, it can and will be 
repealed, and in the meantime thousands and thousands of good 
and deserving men will be relieved of their debts and will renew 
life again; and the burdens I thus assist in lifting will console me 
for my mistake if experience shall determine I have made one. 

It may be that my judgment is biased to some extent by my 
deep and abiding sympathy for that class of men that have been 
overtaken by misfortunes. growing out of conditions they could 
not control, and who look now to the only power—Congress—to 
give them back their name and business freedom that they may 
take up life again with all of its responsibilities, hopes, aims, and 
ambitions. ile extending to them relief, I would not be un- 
just to honest creditors or unfair to any class of people. I would 
secure to all their reasonable and just rights. 

The right of the debtor under present circumstances and enyi- 
ronments, when he has experienced a reduction of his assets 
falling prices of property and products, wrought through nefari- 
ous financial legislation over which he has had no control, is the 
opportunity, when tired of this battle under such adverse condi- 
tions, to surrender, and receive back his good name, his hopes, 
and ambition, improved by experience for another chance, another 
battle for life and happiness. The right of the creditor when 
the surrender is made is to be protected in his pro rata distribu- 
tion of the estate upon terms of exact fairness and invariable 
honesty, and to know, in the new commercial life to be opened, he 
may deal again with the bankrupt upon the same equitable terms 
of equal rights, equal representations, just and honorable to all, 
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Bankruptcy Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS M. JETT, 
`” OF ILLINOIS, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 18, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the bill (S. 1035) to establish a uni- 
P Pengairan of bankruptcy throughont the United States— ; 


Mr. JETT said: p 

Mr. SPEAKER: The pending bill is a measure that is entitled to 
the most careful consideration. There has been a long-felt want 
throughout this country for a bankruptcylaw that would be just 
to debtor and creditor alike, a law that would not be oppressive 
to the honest debtor nor unjustly discriminate in favor of the 
creditor. before I became a member of this House I had 
cherished the hope that there might be enacted in this country a 
bankrupt law that would enable thousands who by misfortune 
have become involved and who have been struggling through the 
depression of the last few years to get rid of their debts and obli- 
gations and start in life anew. X 

Such a law would be a worthy measure and would give en- 
couragement to many who are now sad, disheartened, and de- 
pressed. Iwas in hopes that the Judiciary Committee would 
agree upon a bill that we could all join in and pass and bring 
speedy relief to those who have been overtaken by misfortunes. 
Instead of this, however, we are asked to support a proposed 
measure which, if properly named, would be denominated “a 
national collection law.” It puts in the hands of the creditor the 
power to resort to the Federal courts for the collection of his 
claims, and the power 98 this bill so freely to the cred- 
itor is a dangerous concession made by this lawmaking body. 

There has enacted by the Congress of the United States, 
since the formation of our Government, three laws in relation to 
bankruptcies, and to arrive at a just and proper conclusion as to 
whether it would be wise or unwise legislation at this time to pass 
this bill, it will not, I think, be out of order to consider the etfect 
of suchlaws. Weallagree that Congress, by the terms and power 
given in the Constitution, has a right to adopt uniform laws on 
the subject of bankruptcies throughout the United States. 

Under this provision of the Constitution we find that in the 
year 1800 the Federalist party placed upon the statutes of the na- 
tion a bankruptcy law. This law was permitted to remain in 
effect for about three years, when it was repealed. It contained 

rovisions of e ee L re Again, in the year 1841. 
Denaro passed another bankruptcy law. This law was enacted 
before the blasting effects of the panic known as the panic of 
1837 had passed away, and it, too, was repealed within less than 
fifteen months after its taking effect. 8 

After the br pot of the act of 1841 no more legislation of this 
character was had until after the close of the late civil war. There 
being great financial distress throughout the country after the close 
of the war, a strong feeling sprung up in favor of the enactment of 
another bankruptcylaw. In obedience to the wants of the people 
who had had financial reverses occasioned by ravages of war, a 
bankruptcy law was in 1867, which remained in full force 
and effect until 1878. In the latter year it was repealed,and long 
before that time it had become so odious to the people that its re- 
peal was hailed with much delight by the business interests of the 
country. 

It will be found that each of these acts contained provisions 
for involuntary esque. ae that the reason of their becoming so 
disagreeable to the people to cause such a demand for their repeal 
was occasioned, in my judgment, by reason of the involun 
features therein contained, and, if I am permitted to judge the 
future by the past, it is only reasonable to say that in my judg- 
ment laws that did not meet the approval of the people 
when these three acts of bankruptcy were in force would not now 
meet their approval, nor could we expect good results that would 
overcome the disastrous effects it might bring. h 

Mr. Speaker, it is generally conceded by those who support this 
bill, as well as those who are opposed to it, that the reason the 
bankrupt laws heretofore enacted and placed upon the Federal 
statutes were not long favored by the people was because of the 
involuntary features they each contained, together with the great 
expense that necessarily attended the carrying out of the provi- 
sions of those laws. Applying the same tests, then, may we not 
expect to meet the same difficulties, to experience the same hard- 
ships, as were met and experienced during the time that each of 
these acts were in vogue? In the pending bill we find it bristling 
with involuntary features, which to my mind would prove disas- 
trous to the commercial interests of our ple. 

Iam not willing to put the power in the hands of an individual 


to force another into bankruptcy on so slight a pretext as is pro- 
vided in this proposed act. I fear that many honest men would 
be forced into bankruptcy if the power herein is given to the cred- 
itor who, if let alone, would be able to meet his obligations and 
save his name. The debtor is as much entitled to the pro- 
tection of the law as is the creditor, and to give the creditor the 
power to go into the Federal courts and pursue his debtor under 
the excuse of his having committed one or more of the acts of 
bankruptcy contained in this bill will lead to great distress, cause 
much suffering, and prove disastrous to the business world. 

I regard the rights of the debtor so sacred that I am not willing 
to surrender them to the creditor and give to hima new forum 
in which to collect his claims, backed with authority of the Fed- 
eral courts and United States marshals. Such I regard is the 
power given in this bill. 

I am, however, in favor of a voluntary bankrupt law. I would 
vote for the Nelson bill that was sent to this House by the Senate. 
Its parposp is to relievethe thousands of bankrupts of the country, 
while it contains some mild involun features, which are lim- 
ited to cases of actual fraud; but I can not consent to the adoption 
of the bill that is now before the House, for the reason that it 
creates a new system for the collection of debts, through and by 
the aid of the Federal courts, which, in my judgment, would 
prove detrimental to the business interests of this country. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, another objection to this bill is that it would 
have the effect to absolutely nullify State laws in relation to 
attachments and assignments, thereby rendering it impossible for 
the debtor and creditor to have a hearing and an adjustment of 
their money demands in the local courtsof theState. One of the 
principal objections to an involuntary bankrupt law is that it 
takes from the citizen the right to have a hearing within the 
courts of the State. 

If this bill is enacted into law you will thereby make the Fed- 
eral courts of the nation the courts for the collection of debts; 
you make the debtor, whether he lives 100 or 500 miles from the 
pisos where the Federal court is located, come on the demand of 

is creditor, and perhaps at great expense, to try his cause in that 
court, when he could have had a fair and impartial trial at home 
and by a court and jury of the State and of the county in which he 
resided. By the passing of this bill you will increase the power 
of the Federal courts, and the Federal judiciary will become more 
powerful and dominant than at any time heretofore. 

Now, what argument does the debtor class offer to you as an 
inducement to pass the Nelson bill, or, rather, a voluntary bank- 
rupt law? They say that without the enactment of such a law 
they are without a remedy and can have no relief; that is, can not 
be discharged from their debts. They are not asking that you amend 
any law now on the statutes. They want created a law that is not 
now in existence, by reason of which they will have rights that 
. not now have. } 

ese are the demands of the debtor class. This is their posi- 
tion. What is the argument of the creditors? They come with 
their claims to collect, not debts to be discharged from; they 
want a new way by which to enforce the collection of their claims; 
they are demanding at the hands of this House the enactment of 
a new law by which they can call upon the Federal judiciary to 
aid them in the collection of their bills. Why should this be 
granted? They can not come to Congress and say that they are 
without a remedy to collect their claims. They have full access 
to the courts of the States; there is no State in the Union where 
oe are without a remedy in which to collect their bills. 
he State courtsare open atall times, andany citizen of thisland 
can have access thereto, and at least four of the acts of bankruptcy 
contained in this proposed law are unds for attachment in 
every State in this nation. Why, then, resort to the Federal 
courts when the same relief can be had in the State courts? 

Then there is this difference in the argument of the debtor and 

creditor class: The creditor has a remedy to collect his bills, as the 


tary | law now is, and the debtor is without a remedy to relieve him of 


his debts without the enactment of a new law. 

I am, therefore, in favor of the passing of a voluntary bankrupt 

law, that those who are worthy may have the benefit of it and 
begin life anew. - 
'o pass the Torrey bill—for that is the bill now before the House, 
under another name—wonld increase the financial distress and 
depression that now prevails. It will have the effect of making 
business men with limited capital dependent upon those who man- 
age and control the great trade centers. It will place the retail 
merchant at the mercy of the wholesale dealer. It will concentrate 
wealth and create monopolies. It will destroy the local credit of 
the business man, for under the drastic provisions of this bill his 
local friends dare not credit him; they dare not give him exten- 
sions or take security for indebtedness due them, for that would 
be an act of bankruptcy. It is the creditor of the East and North- 
east that seems most anxious for this — I want a law 
on this subject that will treat both creditor and debtor alike, 
(Applause. ] 


„whether in the East, North, South, or West. 
[Here the hammer fell.] 
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Bankruptey Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. CURTIS H. CASTLE, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 19, 1898, 
a uniform m of bankru \- 

On thie BE £6, 1005) So ental S 0 oo ptey through 

Mr. CASTLE said: $ 

Mr. SPEAKER: The old English law of imprisonment for debt 
has, during the past century, fallen into ‘‘innocuous desuetude.” 

It was contrary to the instincts of a free people, and could not 
live on free soil and within the borders of a Republic. Long ago 
it was banished from our statute books by unanimous consent. 
The very thought of impri nt for debt was abhorrent to the 
minds of our people. The introduction and undoubted passage of 
this bill is a rude awakening from our dreams of liberty. It is an 
indicator, warning us of the long distance we have traveled on 
the road to industrial slavery. Wika far coy it ja trom the im 
mortal rail splitter, who said that— 

ris prior to and independent of capital. Labor is the su or of capital, 
wr Gee much the higher — pa = 

to the man Torrey, who hires his brains to plutocracy to draft 

bankruptcy bills and lobby them through this suppressed House 

of Representatives. ; 

This concept of a prostituted intellect is an elaborate affair. 
It is said to be the finished product of years of labor, and from its 
appearance I find no reason to doubt the accuracy of the state- 
ment. The wonderful skill and subtlety of its construction are a 
study in dđialeetics; and if the recompense of this man’s prostitu- 
tion is commensurate with his services he should be many times 
a millionaire, No man ever eee EON fame in any line of 
life or action but envious detractors to pluck the laurel from 
his brow and place it upon their own. Though a man of genius 
sink to the profoundest depths of infamy, yet he has rivals who 
would follow him into the plummetless abyss to share his infamy 
Bo Ar. ee t at all surprised to h tl 

„Mr. „I am not a to hear gentlemen on 
the other side of this Chamber rise in their places and eagerly 
claim that they have been important instruments in framing this 
bill— actually denying that it is the work of Torrey, Doping that 
in this way they, too, may achieve a lasting notoriety. It is said 
that in ancient days a miscreant fired the Temple of Ephesus that 
his name might be perpetuated so long as the memory of that mag- 
nificent structure remained among men. History did not gratify 
his passion, and I trust that the feeble imitators of the matchless 

Torrey may be equally unsuccessful in handing down their names 

to suffering posterity. The name of Torrey is sufficient di 

for this generation to bear, without adding to it the patronymics 

of a dozen ambitious rivals. 

With all his infinite finesse, supplemented by the ablest lawyers 
on the Judiciary Committee, ae uired 64 pages to hide, or to 
try to hide, the real intent of this bill. It requires 4 chapters, 70 
sections, 1,600 lines, and about 16,000 words to forge this instru- 
ment with which the sordid money lords hope to hammer hundreds 
of thousands of unfortunate Americans into poverty and disgrace. 

The first section of chapter 1 formulates a new dictionary, with 
new definitions for thirty-one words or phrases used in the body 
of the bill. By what authority the common acceptation of the 
meaning of simple words has been diametrically changed, enlar 
amplified, and twisted out of all semblance to themselves and in 
defiance of all the lexicographers who have in the past been recog- 
nized as standard authorities, is not stated by the learned philolo- 
gists who chaperone this bill in the House. These sixty-four 

es are each and all saturated with a spirit hostile to our Re- 

2 but, unlike the scorpion, whose sting is in its tail, this 

thing has poison in both head and tail, especially in the harmless 

appearing little glossary or preface with which it opens. 

ime forbids that I should analyze all of these words, which have 
been clothed with new, strange, and widely different meanings. 

The intention is that the United States court will have a variety 
of definitions, so that if one is not available to the case in hand 
another may be given the word which will fit the case and the 
poor victim be the loser, nolens volens. This wonderful dic- 
tionary in its first definition declares that “a person against whom 
a pornon has been filed shall include a person who has filed a 
voluntary petition.” 

« In other words, the man who has been shot is the man who shot 
himself, or the man who has been injured by others is the man 
who injured himself. 

(4) “Bankrupt shall include a person against whom an invol- 


untary petition, or an application to set a composition aside, or to 


revoke a discharge has been filed, etc.” In this definition we have 
an expansion in the word bankrupt” which makes it include 
ge dome SD whom an involuntary petition has been filed, 

y, Mr. er, under this definition any man can be 
branded with this title. There is no protection for any debtor, 
however honest, for by this definition he is a bankrupt when the 
petition is filed, and then the onus of proof rests upon him to show 
that he is solvent. However he may prove his 8 he can 
never escape the stigma placed upon his name by ha Bere 
branded with this opprobrious epithet and hauled into æ United 
States bankruptcy court as a criminal. 

6) “ Corporations” receives a new definition for no reason that 
is discernible on the face of the document. The Standard Dic- 
tionary defines corporation: A body of persons legally associated 
and empowered to act in a certain capacity or to transact certain 
business as a person.” Yet this is changed to read: ‘‘ Corpora- 
tions shall mear all bodies having any of the powers and priv- 
ileges of private corporations not possessed by individ or 
partnerships.” 

(7) “Court shall mean the court of bankruptcy in which the 
proceedings are pending, and may include the referee.” Now, 
this definition might as well have included the gardener, the 
cook, or the coachman as the referee. ‘‘Court” means “referee,” 
and vice versa “referee” means court.“ This double-barreled 
affair kicks at both ends. The referee may be a thousand miles 
from the judge of the bankruptcy court, yet he is the court as 
well as the ju This definition effec: y does away with the 
old idea that a body can not be in two places at the same time. 
This wonderful definition reminds me of the contention of the 
old 8 ya een — tne question Yuet a spirit could 
pass from poin point without traversing in ening space. 

If these old hairsplitters could only have had the benefit of this 
Torrey lexicon, their ute would have been settled in the 
8 There is in E eee 5 sinister br jr 
oe the poor victim who ma summoned to appear at two 
places at the same time. Though he escape Jubela, he will not 
escape ‘‘ Jubelum.” 

(9) Creditor shall include anyone who owns a demand or claim provable 
in bankruptcy, and his duly authorized agent, attorney, or proxy. 

Here we have a wonderful eof amplification. The sim- 
ple word ‘‘creditor,” which everybody understands, is tortured, 
stretched, and inflated until the creditor’s agent, the lawyer, who 
expects to plunge his hungry suction pump into both bankrupt 
and creditor—yea, even the proxy—is included and finds shelter 
beneath its expansive cover. 

Who ever heard of a creditor and his agent being the same, or 
of a lawyer assuming the creditor's personality? Even this expan- 
sive definition did not suit these dictionary makers, who evidently 
consider a creditor the most important and comprehensive thing 
in existence. 

Under this definition of creditor we would have a being as pow- 
erful and mysterious as the genie of Arabian story. With a 
“presto, change,” and an ‘‘abracadabra,” he could, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, change both his habitat and his form. From an 
enormous — pi New York, ready and anxious to absorb the 
remaining wealth of thestruggling merchant, hesuddenly changes 
his form and appears to his victim as a cold, merciless debt col- 
lector, holding over the wretched and unhappy man the threat of 
commercial and financial ruin if he does not stand and deliver. 
His form changes again, this time to a legal devilfish, who en- 
twines around the debtor the fatal meshes of this bankrupt act 
and strangles Riad end wretch in the inky waters, blackened by 
the false, perj , double-meaning definitions ingrafted upon 
the statute books by these coiners of new meanings. 

(10) “Bankruptcy with reference to time shall moan the date 
when the 8 was filed.” This definition is practically a 
tition of definition 4,and I again call attention to it for the 
reason that this evidently was an important point in the mind of 
Judge Torrey. The idea is to force the victim immediately out 
of business. It matters not how deg trem the party is who 
begins proren or how small the debt owed, neither does it 
matter whether the proceedings are finally sustained in the court 
of bankruptcy, the effect is that the debtor is driven out of busi- 
ness, his credit shattered, and his customers scattered, so that the 
very act of closing him up forces him into ba tey. 

This interpretation denies to the debtor the old common-law 
right that a prisoner is supposed to be innocent until proven 
guilty. It reverses the law of evidence and shifts the burden of 
po upon the debtor, compelling him to prove himself solvent. 

here are to-day thousands of merchants with debts not equal to 
the value of their property who, if let alone, will weather the 
financial storm, but who, if compelled to close their business, 
be placed in the custody of a marshal, as provided for in this bill, 
be into a United States court of bankruptcy in a distant 
city,and branded with a title repugnant alike to themselves and 


the public, would abandon the struggle and go down into the 
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maelstrom of financial ruin, to become a part of the flotsam and 
jetsam which in this day of rushing prosperity strews the shores 
of our commercial seas. 

I wish to say here, before passing, that this bill is one of the 
agencies designed by the rich conspirators against republican 
government to eliminate the great middle class of our citizens. 
It is intended to force thousands of honest Americans into the 
vast army of the submerged whose sullen roar, augmented daily 
by its rapidly increasing numbers, admonishes us that unless con- 
ditions are speedily and radically changed the day of our national 
doom will be upon us ere we are aware. When that day comes, 
these conspirators will be the first to demand a strong govern- 
ment and a titled aristocracy of wealth. 

To break down the men of moderate means, to gna them into 
impalpahle dust between the upper and nether millstones of ho 
less poverty below and intolerable wealth above, until the grist is 
run out, and to have as the result of the grinding but two classes 
remaining—the employed and the employers; the first absolutely 
dependent upon the second for the right to live upon the earth, 
hence abject, hopeless, cringing, fawning. This is the goal the 
rich red e are aiming at, for this they struggle, and this bill, 
if enacted into law, is intended as a part of the legal machinery 
torkon and to be forged for this end alone, 

The saddest thing in life to me is the anomalous spectacle of the 
poor victim, whose financial dismemberment has been cunningl 
contrived, walking peacefully wi to the shambles, where his hara: 
earned competence, accumnlated by years of self-denying toil, is 
to be divided among those who have worked his undoing through 
laws of which this is a sample. 

“As a sheep before her shearers is dumb,” so the poor bank- 
rupt accepts his fate as the act of Providence, and blindly votes 
for the party whose only object in living is to perpetuate the pol- 
icy which scale him and his. 

Can it be possible that after all the sufferings, the hopes, and 
the prayers of the virtuous of all ages the race is not yet ready 
for 5 that liberty, freedom, and equality are but 
beautiful dreams never to be realized in this monopoly-cursed 
earth; that they are but a fleeting show, a transient pageant soon 
faded, to be followed by another thousand years of darkness, dur- 
ing which the tears of the poor, trodden in the wine-press of poy- 
erty and dependence by feudal lords of wealth, must forever flow 
until they have expiated the sin of ignorance? 

Awake, Americans, awake! Shake off the deadly lethargy 
which enthralls you! Arise in the might of glorious liberty and 
hurl into perdition the whole devilish brood of money changers, 
stock gamblers, and parasites who have usurped control of the 
Government, and who, in their blind worship of the money god, 
have well nigh destroyed the glorious ideal of our ultimate des- 
tiny. [Applause.] 

(12) “Defeat shall include defraud or delay, evade, hinder, and 
impede, with intent to defraud.” 

ere we have the little word defeat so inflated in its meaning 
that it resembles the toad in the fable, who, jealous of the oxandin 
the hope of equaling him in girth, swelled himself until he burst 
asunder. Itwould be a blessing, should this bill become law, if it 


also would burstasunder. With an honest court of last resort it | ? 


no doubt would, on the ground that the law is not competent to 
change the established meaning of common words, no more than 
it is able to make hot cold or by command check the blowing of 
the winds. Mr. Speaker, what chance, think you, would a man 
have contending with a law which gives six separate meanings to 
the word defeat. 

Defeat does not mean defraud; it does not mean, nor by any 
tortured construction can it mean, ‘‘delay;” it does not mean, nor 
can it be made to mean, ‘‘evade;” it does not mean, nor has it any 
relationship whatever with, hinder;“ it does not mean, nor has 
it any philological relationship with, ‘‘impede.” We must haye 
separate words to express the finer shades of meaning. No two 
words mean exactly the same, yet these word counterfeiters, in 
order to secure conviction, in order that there may remain no 
shadow of doubt as to conviction, presume to instruct the court 
that the word “defeat” must be understood where the word 
“hinder” conveys the true meaning. 

Now, I presume there never would have been a glossary at- 
tached to this bill save for a good and important reason, and I 
charge, without fear of successful contradiction, that the reason 
is patent on the face of the document, and it is by this means 
they hope to so construct a drag net that will drag every man 
down into bankruptcy around whom itis thrown. If the court 
were instructed when trying criminal cases that petty larceny 
meant grand larceny, arson, rape, and murder, what prisoner 
unfortunate enough to be compelled to plead at its bar might 
hope to escape punishment? Over the portals of such a court 
might well be written those ominous words, said by Dante to be 
engraved over the lintels of the infernal regions, All hope aban- 
don, ye who enter here.” 

Yet this is the kind of statute plutocracy wishes, yea, demands 


that its cringing attorneys in the 9 of the Republic of the 

United States of America shall emblazon in its code of laws. 

And they will obey; False, fleeting, per jured Clarence ” will obey. 

And yet the deluded voters of their districts, after the old fl 

has been waved a few times before their hypnotized eyes, will 

again 5 the men who have betrayed them and will again bo- 
ay them. 

05 “ Holiday ” is deemed worthy of a definition and is declared 
to be any day appointed by the President of the United States as 
a holiday, or as a day of public fasting or by con gaia Probably 
the inspiration for this definition may be found in the belief that 
the President would consider the day on which this bill becomes 
a law of sufficient importance to declare it a holiday. Should he 
so declare it, the debtor class, clad in sackcloth and ashes, should 
observe it with fasting and prayer. 

(16) ‘‘ Insolvent,” as applied to a person, shall mean that his 
pro erty is not sufficient in amount, at a fair valuation, to pay 

ebts.” Who can tell what a fair valuation is? There is but 
one method of determining value, and that is what the article will 
bring at aforced sale. Under this interpretation, what man who 
owes a debt is solvent? Why, during the past ten years property 
values haye shrunk and shrunk until they resemble Rider Tias- 
gard’s “She” in the flame of perpetual youth. Under the infiu- 
ence of a contracted ciroriliiing edium and a constantly appre- 
ciating standard of value, valu ig does squeezed out of property 
until it will not bring under thé hammer a hundred dollars for 
every thousand dollars valuation ten gear ago. 

“À fair valuation” is a miserable, shuffling subterfuge, a mere 
play on words, like honest money,“ sound money,” etc., used 
only to hoodwink fools. With a constantly shrinking money 
volume and its correlative, falling prices, no one invests in produc- 
tive industries; hence they have no “ fair valuation” or any other 
valuation. They can not be converted at any price into circulat- 
ing medium. e debtor’s property value can have no other 
value than what it would bring at sheriff’s sale, and that is just 
what this clause means. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, full half of the merchants under the standard 
of value made necessary under the financial system of Rothschild 
are, according to these bookmakers, insolvents, and will be so 
declared under this bill. For my part, I spurn such a definition. 
Give these debtors a show for their lives, double the volume of 
money, and thus double the market value of their property, and 
with rising prices, which always attend an expansion of the cur- 
rency, you will see the value of these unfortunate men’s property 
going up and up until their property values are four times their 
ebts. I believe with Mr. Field— 

When we find that a man is moral, thrifty, sober, diligent, and honest to 
the core, a man who knows his business and attends toit, whois always truth- 
ful and will not lie or misrepresent, a man who is thoroughly competent and 
— me question of the amount of his capital is, to my mind, of minor 
_ (17) “Judge” shall mean a judge of a court of bankruptcy, not 
including the referee. This definition illustrates the profundity 
of the wisdom of the jurist who wrote the definition, and was 
made necessary by the definition of ‘‘court,” which included both 
judge and referée. You might as well add that judge does not 
include the butcher, the baker, and thecandlestick maker. I am so 
glad that the referee is not the judge, for, if so, the judicial ermine 
ae be draggled in the mire, and you know that would be a ter- 
rible misfortune to Federal injunction judges of the Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia brand. 

Then, again, the naughty referee might wear therobeto magnify 
his office 8 the debtors and go into the injunction business 
also, which would work a hardship to the feesof the worthy judge. 
We might, in leaving this marvelous dictionary, note the fact that 
it makes corporations mean persons, makes males mean females, 
and changes with kaleidoscopic rapidity the person, gender, num- 
ber, and case of the words defined. I can not dwell longer on this 
literary effort; it is a study in itself. 

In section 8, chapter 1, is found the provision that— 

At any time after the filing of a petition against a person and before the 
expiration of four months, upon the affidavit of any party in interest that 
such pt is about to leave the district, the judge may issue a warrant 
to the marshal to bring the bankrupt before the judge, and he shall order the 
marshal to keep the bankrupt in custody, but not imprison him. 

Wonderful leniency! Not imprison him, yet have the sleuth- 
hound of the judge dog his steps day after day for four months, 
What does “take into custody” mean? Why he may manacle his 
wrists, attach a ball and chain to his ankles, but not imprison 

i Oh, proud America! Oh, matchless liberty! You must 
not imprison a freeman for debt, but you may manacie him un- 
der the broad canopy of the sun and the stars for the same griev- 
ous offense. Oh, a thousand times better have no law for the 
collection of debts than this infamous thing! 

Does anyone doubt that after the public conscience has been 
seared by the sight of reputable citizens followed by marshals 
wherever they ma , or manacled by their custodians, that the 
next step in the deification of property and the degradation of 
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man will be the dark and noisome cell for the unfortunate debtor? 
Yet we call this a free country and ourselves uncrowned sov- 
ereigns! Whenever we surrender our rights to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness to assist some skinflint in the collection 
of a debt we should call ourselyesuncrowned asses. [Applause.] 
We have laws enough now on the statute books of the States to 
collect debts and protect property ngote; and I for one am utterly 
and irrevocably opposed to turning this matter over to the United 
States courts. The collection of debts is done better at home. 
Let the case be tried before a jury of the peers of the debtor, and 
where he is known, and where all of the circumstances of the case 
are known. Under this bill thousands of new offices will be cre- 
ated to eat up the substance of the unfortunate debtor. He will 
be tried in a distant city at great expense and before a United 
States court and jury, who are known to have neither respect for 
nor mercy upon the poor and unfortunate. These circuit United 
States judges are entirely independent of the people. They re- 
ceive their appointments from the Administration, and in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred receive them on account of the fact of 
having been corporation attorneys. The powerful corporations 
dictate the appointment of all judicial officers. A 
The liberties of a people are best conserved by the people them- 
selves. With Jefferson, I believe that the people are the real 
rulers. The authority of all law has its origin and source in and 
from the people. Why, then, should the important functions of 
regulating debts be taken from the poopie and their courts, over 
whose actions they yet hold some authority, and be given into 
that branch of the Federal service furthest removed from the com- 
mon ple? If the State courts can not regulate the collection 
of debts, then they are unfit for the trial of any other class of 


cases. 

The effect of this bill, if enacted into law, will be to materially 
curtail the powers of county and State courts, and to vastly en- 
large the functions and influence of the United States courts, In- 
asmuch as the powers of the United States courts are built up 
and enlarged, in equal proportion are the powes and liberties of 
the people subverted. e United States nemna Court has un- 

uestionably usurped the functions of the legislative branch of 
the Government by their power to interpret the Constitution. 
Even the Federal circuit courts of equity have within the past 
three years assumed the lawmaking pove by issuing injunctions 
forbid thingsto be done which nolaw has ever declareda crime. 
Not only liave they assumed to create law, but they have denied 
the right of trial by jury, a right extorted from Kin John, and 
for suspending which King Charles lost his head. Mr. Speaker, 
I protest against the suicidal policy of surrendering the power of 
the people into the hands of these usurping and treasonable courts. 
Already law by injunction has become a national menace, and 
will be a national issue in the coming and all future political 
campaigns, until the courts are shorn of their legislative func- 
tions. 

Owing to the widespread ruin brought upon our mercantile 
class by a contracted currency and the gold standard, I would be 
glad to see a simple voluntary bankruptcy act placed upon our stat- 
ute books with a time limitation of not to exceed three years. This 
would give relief and respite to thousands of men who are 
to-day hopelessly involved; but plutocracy has seen to it in the 
past, and will now see to it, that no such bill can be passed with- 
out having attached to it what is known as involuntary bank- 
ruptcy. 

Keller must be purchased by chains and slavery. If relief can 
not come save By arming plutocracy with an instrument to ruin 
and bankrupt thousands of honest men, then the game is not 
worth the candle. If we can not secure honorable voluntary 
bankruptcy in an act without turning the mighty enginery of the 
United States courts into inquisitorial machines for the collection 
of debts, then we had better forego any legislation on the subject. 
The collection of debts has nothing to do with bankruptcy pure 
and simple, and they should be kept separate and distinct. 

It has been well and truly said that the United States courts, 
dominated as they are by the money hogs of the world, have placed 
property above human life and the rights of property—‘‘ vested 
rights,” as they are called—above the rights of the individual. 
These wrongs will all in the near future be righted—peacefully if 
we can, forcibly if we must. So let us not add another abuse to 
the great number which will have to be corrected. Let us not 
further abridge civil liberty and enthrone wealth more securely 
by 3 this bill, which provides quasi imprisonment for debt. 

r. Speaker, this bill is vicious in principle in that it enthrones 

sg a rights above human liberty. Itis the bill of the money 

ender, and is backed up by the combined money power of Amer- 

ica. Who asks for its enactment into law? The banker, the 

money lender, and the corporation lawyer. Who support it here 

in this House? Every lawyer who serves the collection agencies 
of the East, and the members dominated by the money lenders. 

I protest that our statute books are already overloaded with 
class legislation—vicious class legislation—which discriminates 


against the poor, making their poverty more grinding and ho 
less, and which enables the rich to pile up colossal fortunes 8 
the dreams of avarice. 

When shall this policy be reversed? When shall the poor cease 
to be broken upon the wheel of undeserved poverty? When in 
America will our laws cease to rob the producer of Wealth for the 
benefit of the 5 Will the modern Sisyphus of indus- 
trial opportunity forever roll, with toilsome effort, the stone, only 
to have it rolled back by UR atone laws? Will Ixion be ever 
broken upon his wheel? ill Prometheus, bound to the cruel 
rocks of poverty, have his vitals eternally consumed by the vul- 
turesof plutocracy? My countrymen, there cometh a day of retri- 
bution, an awakening, when the oppressors of the poor shall call 
upon the rocks and the mountains to fall upon them and hide 
them! [Applause.] 


Bankruptey Bill. 
REMARKS 
HON. JAMES HAY, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 17, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the bill (S. 1035) to establish a uni- 
form system of bankruptcy throughout the United States— 

Mr. HAY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am in favor of a proper and just voluntary 
bankruptcy law. If men of brains, of energy, of business force 
and ability, whom misfortune has overtaken, desire a voluntary 
bankrupt law, I believe they should have it. We are told upon 
high authority that 500,000 of such men are asking for relief. A 
voluntary bankrupt law will afford the relief which they demand. 
But the bill under consideration has engrafted upon it the invol- 
lene 3 and for that reason I shall record my vote 
against it. 

The history of the operation of the bankrupt laws in this coun- 
try does not enco e us to pass an involuntary bankruptcy law. 
The first law, in 1800, was in operation only for a short 
time. The ba t law of 1841 was an involuntary bankruptcy 
law and followed the panic and hard times resulting from the 
business depression of 1837. That law was very soon 
But the law with which we are most familiar is the law of 1867. 
It was an involuntary bankruptcy law. In its working it became 
most obnoxious to the people. It had not been in operation more 
than three years when Congress was petitioned to repeal it. 

These petitions came from all parts of the country and from 
thousands of citizens until in 1878 the law was repealed. 

It was passedin recognition of the great commercial disturbances 
resulting from the civil war and for the purpose of enabling the 
thrifty who had been unfortunate to get on their feet in, so 
ae society might not be deprived of their energy, ability, and 
enterprise. 

During the larger part of the eleven years which it remained on 
the statute books it was employed às a trap in which to catch the 
honest business men of the country. It afforded an invitation to 
the dishonest debtor to thwart or evade his honest creditor; to 
the relentless creditor to harass and destroy the honest debtor. 

Its 1 made it perfectly easy for a dishonest man to 
divide his property among friends, reserving enough only to pay 
the officials who inistered the law. ; 

It was also perfectly easy, under its involun 
creditor to force his debtor into bankruptcy an 
worth $100,000 in trying to recover a $10,000 debt. 

Under the law, a majority of the creditors indicated who the 
assignee should be, but if they failed to agree the court appointed 
one. 

Now, suppose a merchant in one of the outlying counties of 
Virginia Who owed creditors in Richmond was forced by them 
into bankruptcy. The creditors would name a Richmond man as 
assignee and the proceedings in the bankruptcy court would be 
held in that city. So far as those people who owed the bankrupt 
money came forward voluntarily to pay their indebtedness, so far 
collections were made. Then the effects of the bankrupt would 
be put up for sale at Richmond, although he lived in one of the 
outer counties and notwithstanding that no one at Richmond 
would know what they were worth. 

Some man perhaps trom the locality of the bankrupt might slip 
in and bid what he chose, but in any event the property general 
went at sacrifice prices. The entire assets of the bankrupt were 
thus swallowed up. The result was that the system worked hard- 
ships on not only the honest debtor, but the honest creditor as 


features, for a 
ruin an estate 
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well, because the honest debtor desired that his property should 
gote ay his debts, which in reality was seldom the case. Care- 

estimates show that the average of the debtor’s property that 
reached the creditor was not 10 per cent, 

In some States it was so low as 4 and 8 per cent, and in Louisi- 
ana, jatar: Sap last years of the law, the amount paid out of the 
assets of the debtor to the creditor represented only 1 per cent. 
Nono paid to exceed 20per cent anywhere in the country, although 
it seemed in many instances when proceedings were instituted as 
though they could pay dollar for dollar. 

The great mass of the mercantile world felt that when a case 
had gone into bankruptcy they might as well give up their claims 
or sell them; their interest in the future of the bankrupt, both as 
to his person and his estate, was practically extinguished. 

One of the principal reasons for this was the exceedingly costly 
machinery of thesystem. In many cases the assets were divided 
among the officers and retainersof the bankruptcy courts, There 
were fees to the register, assignee, clerk, marshal, and lawyers, 
which ate up large amounts, and these fees were authorized to be 
paid in such a way as to encourage delays, 

But the costliness of. the proceeding did not arise entirely ont of 
the costs and expenses of insolvency, but out of the system itself. 
They grew from the fact that the law prevented the ordinary at- 
tachment laws of the State from operating, prevented levies and 
executions from being made, suits from being instituted. In 
other words, it prevented the debtor from being called to account 
except by proceedings in involuntary bankruptcy, which were so 
hampered as to be of little value to creditors. This being the 
case, the insolvent debtor was enabled to live out of the estate up 
to the very last moment, and he did live out of it until there was 
finally nothing left but shell. He then went into bankruptcy, and 
when his assets came to be divided there was only enough left to 
pay the assignee, clerk, marshal, register, and lawyer. 

e moment the assignee was appointed it became his duty to 
ascertain whether there had been any fraudulent sale or illegal 
preference within the period of time fixed by statute. He was 
then compelled to institute suits Whenever he might find a cred- 
itor who fad hada preference. The assignee might have three, 
four, perhaps a dozen, suits pending in different circuit courts of 
the United States or at home, employing as many different law- 

so that by the time he was ready to settle up the estate, if 
that time ever came, there was practically nothing left for the 
creditor, 


In many commercial cities there was a stereotyped system of 
assign ip, whereby, with singular regularity, one man turned 
up as assignee in all sorts of bankruptcy cases. In Louisiana they 
had a general commissioner in ban tey, who grew rich from 
the proceeds of this official service. The lawinured to the benefit 
of officers and not to the benefit of creditors. 

During the operations of the law a bankrupt certificate was in 
effect a legal tender in discharge of private indebtedness. 

The law had been perverted in every form, so that fraudulent 
debtors frequently m: d to get in debt for the very purpose of 
escaping payment of their obligations and becoming bankrupts. 
It was a menace to creditors and an invitation to poopie to en- 

in reckless business tions and to avail themselves of 

law for their relief. As tothe involun provision, it was 

a menace to business men by which their creditors held them in 
their grasp and could at any time destroy their business. 

One of its attendant evils was to prevent a man in failing and 
em circumstances from receiving that precise aid which 
his exigency made essential to him. Any security, whether by 
way of mortgage conveyance or confession of judgment, was so 
open to impeachment that he who propona to lend aid to a strug- 
g g debtor found himself faced by the fear of having his secur- 

ty questioned, and therefore withdrew it. The bankrupt law 
had thé effect of making securities doubtful that at common law 
would be without doubt. 

In this way it was an obstruction to business. Outside of the 
‘cities there were numbers of men owning real estate of large value 
without incumbrance, and owing an indebtedness equal to from 
one-tenth to one-half of the value of the real estate. They were 
unable to obtain any money upon the 3 of that real estate, 
either in form of mortgage or judgment. they attempted to 
obtain money on mortgage, they were confronted with the objec- 
tion that their other tors could, under the bankruptcy law, 
force them into bankruptcy and put the new obligation created 
by the mortgage into a general pool. Loans were thus refused, 
and business men who desired to extend their business wero pre- 
vented, while others who could have thus paid off a pressing 
creditor, and, by gaining time, escaped bankruptcy, were, by the 
system itself, forced into it. : 

The cases of fraud were so numerous that the courts were kept 

hearing them. The public sentiment of the business, mer- 
cantile, and trading classes, as well as of the community at large, 
was that the system was imperfect, inadequate, unjust, unsa 
factory, a cover for fraud, and an obstacle in the way of the hon- 


est and unfortunate debtor. This sentiment became so strong 
that Senators and Members were deluged with petitions for its 
repeal, the ou pressure in this direction coming from the 
South and West. 

The present law, while perhaps not subject to the same criticism 
as the law of 1867, will be almost as harmful in its operations as 
was thatlaw. With such an experience behind us it seems to me 
to be unwise and inexpedient to run the risk of its repetition. 
Nor is the present time propitious for the parenge of involuntary 
bankruptcy legislation. Times are hard; there is little confidence 
in the business world; what little remains will be destroyed by 
the passage of such a bill. 

It is true that we are constantly told that prosperity is here and 
has come to stay. Republicans tell us that all men can find em- 
pogoen that agriculture, commerce, and manufactures are 

hriving. Ifor one would rejoice if this were true; but the facts 
are that the people of this country are suffering as much under 
business depression as they were a year ago, when it was acknowl- 
edged by all men that commercial, agricultural, and manufactur- 
ing interests were depressed as never before. 

Tho very fact that a debate has been in progress on this floor 
oe the subject of ie gest prosperity ever since the opening 
of the session is sufficient evidence that prosperity has not come. 
Had prosperity come, no such debate would have been possible. 
Had it come in very earnest, those who denied its coming would 
bo the laughing stock of the country. Prosperity is palpable. 
When the people have it, they need no one to tell them of it. 
Therefore the Dingley bill has not fulfilled the expectations of 
its authors and of the party which forced it upon the country. 
As was predicted of it, it has fostered combines and trusts. The 
following great aggregations of capital have been formed into 
trusts since its passage: 

TRUSTS AND COMBINES THAT HAVE BEEN ORGANIZED SINCE THE PASSAGE 
OF THE DINGLEY LAW, AUGUST, 1897. 


1. The new paper combine or trust, known as the International 
Paper Company, with a capital of $50,000,000, went into effect on 
January 14, 1898, It includes all the paper mills of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, and New York, with an 
a gate capacity of 1,500 tons a day. 

The mills in the trust control all the five great rivers of the 
East and all the spruce timber lands in Michigan, New York, and 
New England. A considerable advance in the price of paper is 
looked for. 

2. Pittsburg and Cincinnati coal operators and dealers have 
formed a large organization, to be ed the Citizens’ Coal and 
Coke Company, with Alexander McDonald, the president of the 
Standard Oil Company, as president, to control all the shipments 
to the Cincinnati market, which includes thirteen monster coal 
elevators there. Half of these will be closed down and the entire 
business will be conducted at the others. 

8. Early in January the organization of a new company to con- 
trol and to consolidate the ment of the coe 
Compan o of Philadelphia, of which there are six, independent o 
the Edison-Philadelphia, was begun. Tho capital proposed is 
$15,000,000, but all of the details of the plan have not yet been 
ma $ 

4. The Springfield (Il.) coal trust was organized during the last 
months of the year 1897. It was composed of the Black Diamond 
Coal and Tile Company, Citizens’ Coal Mining Opang, Spring- 
field Iron Company, Springfield Coal Mining and Tile Company, 
Springfield Cooperative Coal and Mining Company, Ca ital Cosi 
Company, Woodside Coal Company, Sangamon Coal Company, 
Junction Mining Company, and the West End Coal Mining Com- 
pany. The companies formed the Springfield Coal Association 
and advanced the prices of coal 50 cents per ton, claiming they 
were compelled to advance the price to consumers because they 
had advanced the wages of employees. The advance in wages 
was 7} cents per ton. 

5. A syndicate of New York capitalists has secured an option 
on about 80 per cent of the general ware potteries of Trenton, 
N. J., and of East Liverpool, Ohio, the two principal pottery cen- 


ters of the country. Á 
Trusts organized during the last five months of the last year 
were as follows: Š 


6. The Standard Oil Company and a syndicateincluđing J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, Havemeyer, and Poeng have organized a 
national-bank trust. The National City Bank of New York Ci 
with deposits of 111,000, 000, is the parent bank. The trust 
have banks in every large city. 

7. Two hundred piano manufacturers are working on the details 
of a piano trust with a capital of $50,000,000. English capital is 
back of the scheme. 

8. Twenty Chicago breweries are about to consolidate their in- 
terests in a company with a capital stock of $28,000,000. Harry 
Rubens is the promoter of this trust. 

9, Every wire-nail plant in the United States has been bought 
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up by the wire-nail trust, with a capital of $55,000,000. European 
money is back of the deal, and John W. Gates, of the Chicago 
ing Mills, has been elected president. 

10. months of a disastrous cut-rate war between the three 
big cracker trusts a treaty of peace has been signed and a general 
consolidation upon. The stock of the American Biscuit 
Company, the New York Biscuit Company, and the United States 
Biscuit Company has been pooled and a new company with a 
capital stock of $55,000,000 formed. 

11. The American Wood-W orking Machinery Company has been 
organized. It controls fourteen concerns, manufacturing seven- 
eichths of the wood- working machinery of the United States. The 

capital stock of the organization is $3,500,000. 

12. The river coal interests from Pittsburg to New Orleans have 
been merged in a company with a capital of $11,000,000. The 
primary object of the combination is to reduce expenses in both 
mining ens shipping. The Pittsburg operators hope by this 
means to success 28 compete with the Kanawha River product. 
The elimination of the cutting done yA Pittsburg shippers is also 
e ted to contribute to the dividends. 

3. Plug-tobacco manufacturers, including the Lorillards, the 
Liggetts, Paul & Co., have decided to form a trust. The 
capital stock will be 812,000,000. Representatives of the move- 
ment are arranging some details of the business. It is estimated 
that the combination will be able to reduce the present cost of 
plug· tobacco manufacture 30 per cent. 

14. The railroads centering in New York have taught the vessel 
owners a lesson. The railroads have quietly bought up all the 
available water front around New York Harbor and secured con- 
trol of the Brooklyn wharf and warehouse trust. They secured 
everything of value in Jersey City. Having done this, they gave 
the steamship companies to understand that they would handle 
freight only on certain terms, and they laid down a set of rules 


which gave to the railroads the lion’s e of the terminal charge 
whenever any cargoes were to be transferred from the freight 
yards to the steamers or from steamers to freight yards, e 

combination represents a capital of more than $200, 000,000. 


15. The consolidation of the gas oom ies of New York is 
an accomplished fact. The New terdam Gas Company has 
been incorporated at Albany with a capital stock of $23,000,000. 

This company, it is said, will take over the plants of the New 
York and River Gas papery | and the Equitable Gaslight 
Company. The former has a capital stock of $5,000,000 common 
and $2,030,000 referred, while the Equitable Company has a cap- 
italization of $1,000,000, making a total of $11,000,000. The capi- 
tal stock of the new company is exceeded only by that of the 
Brooklyn Union ($30,000,000), which includes seven gas compa- 
nies and the Consolidated Gas Company of New York City, which 
is capitalized at $35,000,000. ; 

16. The silver smelting and refining companies have formed a 
trust. Among the companies interested are the International 
Metal Company, of New York; the Omaha and Grant Smelting 
8 Omaha; the Great National Mexican Smelting Com- 

any, of Monterey, Mexico; the Philadelphia Smelting and Refin- 

g cea agers of Pueblo, Colo., and the ae Smelting 
Company, of Perth Amboy, and control a total output of 60, 000, 000 
ounces. 

17. Early in August, 1897, the Glucose Sugar Refining Trust was 
organized at Trenton, N. J., with an authorized capital stock of 
ee 140,000 shares of preferred and 200,000 of common 

18. Bight Chi gas companies consolidated August 3, 1897, 
with a capital s of $25,000,000, the result of which was a spec- 
ulative increase of value on the New York Stock Exchange of 
nearly $1,200,000 at a single session. 

19. The leather trust, although organized before the Dingley 
bill was under discussion, took advantage of the new rates pro- 
Se in that bill to order the prices of leather to be shoved up. 

his order was issued August 3, 1897, and it was estimated that 
additional annual profits of $2,000,000 would be gathered in by the 
trust as a result of the rise. What the increase means to the con- 
sumer is shown in the following short table: 


Workmen's heavy-soled shoes 81.75 
Women's goat shoes 1.35 
Children's shoes 1.00 
Farmers’ boots 2.50 
Men's calf boots 3.50 
Patent-leather shoes. 5.50 


Bags, trunks, purses, belts, etc., about 12 per cent. 

20. August 24,in Chicago, the American Window Glass Asso- 
ciation was organized. This trust claimed control of 1,500 of the 
1,600 pots in the country. 

21. At Columbus, Ohio, October 8, a ot cerns trust of the glass 
interests of the United States was form 
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22. November 6, in New York City, the t milk trust was 
formed. It proposed to control all the supply within 300 mi 
and it was estimated that the formation of the trust would ad 
$9,000,000 a year profit from the sales in New York City. i 

23. December 8, in Cleveland, Ohio, the great wire trust was 
formed, embracing every wire mill in the country and haying a 
capital stock placed at $50,000,000. 

24. December 16, in St. Louis ex-Member of Congress Frederick 
G. Niederinghaus, president of the St. Louis Stamping Company, 
announced that he had arranged a consolidation with his 3 
of Kieckhefer Bros., Milwaukee; Mathia, Ingram & Co., Belai 
Stamping Company, Harvey, III.; Haverman Manufacturing 
Company, Iron Clad Manufacturing Compan, and Central Stamp- 
ing Company, of New York. The capital of this combined trust 
is ps at $25,000,000. k: 

trikes and cuts in wages have prevailed in many States, and 
are now of frequent occurrence. A few examples are cited below: 

On Au 26 State Mine Inspector Hazelton, of Columbus, 
Ohio, said that there was imminent danger of bread riots; that he 
had on his lists of miners needing charity 17,000 names. On that 
day the number of strikers was increased by 600 from the Ele- 
anora mines, near Dubois, Pa. August 29 it was reported that 
John H. Jones & Co. were about to secure control of the coal prod- 
uct of the Monongahela district. The price of coal went up in 
one day 2 cents a bushel. 

hips almost unprecedented resulted from thesestrikes, and 
125,000 miners were affected by them. On September 1, 800 men 
went on a strike in the Polk County coal district, near Des Moines, 
Iowa. This strike affected Boone, Dallas, Guthrie, Marion, Polk, 
Story, and Webster counties. September 10, 1,000 striking men 
were reported from the anthracite mines in Luzerne County, Pa. 
Because of resulting disorder, they were fired upon by deputy 
sheriffs and several were killed and wounded. 

September 15, several hundred miners struck at the mines near 
Hazelton, Pa., because of money alleged to be due them. 

November 5, the operators of the Carlton Hill Coal Works 
were trying to import 600 Chinese to supplant the American 


ers. 
Early in A the big mining strikes in West Virginia began. 
August 16, 1, men were camped near the Montana mines. 


A t 16, there were 800 striking miners from Simmons Creek 
and Logan districts. August 19, after injunctions decided in 
favor of the miners, a number of the strike leaders were put in 
jail. (Their imprisonment was shortened to two days.) 
August 26, in New York City there were 7,000 cloak makers, 3,000 
tailors, about a thousand cigarette makers, a number of street 
pavers, upholsterers, and scenery painters and all sorts of laborers 
of high and low degree among the strikers. 


STRIKES SINCE AUGUST 1, 1397. 


On August 1, 3,000 breeches makers in New York City, be | 
in 200 shops, declared a strike because their wages were reduce 
one-half, and they were required to work ten hours for 81. The 
companies most affected were the Manhattan Company, the 
Berkowitz Company, and the Scheenan Company. 

At this time 2,500 children’s jacket makers were reported as 
about recovering from a strike which they had begun some days 
previous. . 

This date ushered in the great strikes in the coal mines near 
Pittsburg and vicinity. The 5 4 5 to these strikers 
was Wi P. De Armit, president o e New York and Cleve- 
land Gas Coal Company. The mines at Sandy Creek, Turtle 
Creek, and all others in that neighborhood were affected. Pat- 
rick Dolan, president of the Pitts district, United Mine Work- 
ers’ Union, was arrested by order of De Armit, and a mass meeting 
of from 6,000 to 8,000 miners protested against the arrest. It was 
several times thought that ernor Hastings, of Pennsylvania, 
would have to call ont the troops to quell the disturbance. The 
miners and their families reached a starving condition. 

It was reported on August 11 that a direct effort was made to 
starve them by enjoining the butchers from selling them meat. 
The pa | miners were soon joined by 2,500 miners of the Le- 
high and Wilkesbarre collieries in Honey Brook district. These 
were the first miners from eastern Pennsylvania to join the strike. 
August 19 the strikers were enjoined by the courts from camping 
on the company’s lands. At this time the disturbance was so 
great that the owners of the mines threatened to use Gatling 


and other weapons more heroic if ible to quell the strikers 
and protect the men who were working in 5 
On September 1, 3, 250 cloak makers in New York City went on 


a strike. September 10 about 350 men working under John G. & 
Thomas P. Cri on the underground trolley road on Fourth 
avenue, New York, struck because they did not get their wages. 
September 8 the women and girls employed in Lambert's canning 
establishment, Salem, N. J., mad 


ea demand for 1 cent increase per 
poot for peeling tomatoes. A strike involving 500 people re- 
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In consequence of the strike of window-glass workers in Phil- 
adelphia 15,000 men lost four months’ time. 


STRIKES, JANUARY, 1898. 


January 11. Thirteen boiler makers and apprentices in the 
Southern Railway shops at Birmingham strike over the question 
of employment of nonunion men and the wages that should be 
paid new men as compared with old employees. 

January 14. Fifteen molders in the Mountain sete Stove Works, 
East Chattanooga, Tenn., strike because of the employment of too 
many boys and nonunion men. 

January 17. The great strike in the New England cotton mills 
began to-day. It was caused by a sweeping order of a new wage 
scale which entails a reduction of 10 per cent or more in the w. 
of about 100,000 skilled operatives in about 70 of the chief mills of 
that section. The strikers number about 1,100 at Lewiston, Me., 
Representative DINGLEY’s own town; 9,000 in New Bedford, Mass.; 
3.400 at Biddeford, Me.; 1,500 at Saco, Me., and over 1, 000 at Fall 
River, Mass., and Providence, R. I. 

Apress dispatch from Lewiston, Me., gives the following ac- 
count of the situation in Congressman DINGLEY’s home town: 

e o hands nsta 
FFT 
geas Androscoggin Mills rebelled against a reduction of amounting to 

Oper cent or more. The home office of NELSON DINGLEY, the author of the 
ret oats Nate wane a e T ane os 
roll is $28,000, an average of about $26 per month per head. aa, 

Under the new scale of wages the ratives would receive about $3 a 
month. The weavers are not organized, and have no union to fall back on. 
They were all so confident that wages would be increased as soon as their 
neighbor Dingley’s tariff pill get into full operation that they were wholly 
8 sor e industrial knockdown that has hit them six months after 

Under the Wilson tariff bill employment was quite steady and wages were 
higher than the Dingley schedule now offered. A few of the weavers have 
been able to save money, but the rest of them have not earned on an average 
more than $9 a week, and have supported families on that. 

At New Bedford, nine corporations, operating eighteen mills, 
in which upward of 9,000 hands are employed, are involved in the 
strike. The cut down is uniform all over the city—10 per cent. 
The total pay roll of these corporations is estimated at $70,000 
weekly. Not a spindle was turning nor a loom in motion an hour 
after the usual time of beginning work. The twenty-two mills 
in this city earned profits for the stockholders the past year, while 
mills in other cotton industrial centers have hardly paid expenses. 
On that account therefore the New Bedford mill owners were in 
a better condition to continue the old scale of wages, and the 
operatives have more reason to complain against this cut down 

n those in other cities. 

It was for this reason that few strikes were inaugurated in other 
cities, so that all strength could be concentrated at New Bedford. 

At Fall River, Mass., the operatives of the King av Teeter 
struck, and were shortly after followed by those at the Laurel 
Lake Mills, Ofthe situation in this town a press dispatch says: 

On December 9, the day following the munas election at which the can- 


didates of the manufacturers were successful, the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion ordered an 11} per cent reduction in wages, to take effect on the first 


Monday in J: . 
There had been fears during the depression period of maT that such 
sonon ea be necessary, but the operatives were assured, both on the 
ump an 


in the newspapers, that with the 8 power of the new 
A istration there would be a change for the better. Accordingly, the 
operatives bore patiently with a cw ent of production of 25 per cent, 
believing that it would render unnecessary any reduction in wages. 

But du: the year the manufacturers made many reductions in wages, 
and the labor union leaders . begged the members tos it. e 
manufacturers’ business was poorand the employees should bear their share 
ofthe burden. * * The operatives held frequent meetings, and finally 
“voted, not without a disturbance bordering on a riot, to accept the reduction 
under protest. * * * The anger among the ratives grown very 
much in the past week, for the reason that after Fall River took the lead in 
reducing wages every other considerable New England textile industry fol- 
lowed. e market prices for cotton goods dropped in sympathy with these 
reductions, and to-day the mills are in no better position than they were be- 
fore the reduction was ordered. 

It was first decided that it would be wise to aid New Bedford in making 
the fight alone against the reduction, but to-day it was decided by the opar 
atives of the King Philip Mills to strike work at once, and notice to that effect 
was given to the agent and treasurer of the mills at noon. The King Philip 
Mills make the finest cotton and cotton and silk in this country, those 
that are highly protected and sold in competition with the goods imported 
from Germany and France. Like the New Bedford mills, their goods do not 
come into competition with a 

One instance of the effect of the uction will show the suffering that is 
Guictly endured by the Fall River operatives. A ring spinner in the King 

hilip Mills carned $5.50 last week. ht her envelope, under the re- 
duction, contained $4.60. mills received $1.17 under 


01. The average wage 
for she cotton operatives before the reduction, all departments, was 
18 a day. 


The wage reduction in Lowell. Mass., affects about 15,000 peo- 
pe In the Blackstone Valley, Rhode Island, about 7,000 people 

their wages reduced from 10 to 11} per cent; at Grafton 
Mass., 500 men were reduced by a 10 per cent cut; a reduction of 
11 per cent was given to the 1,000 operatives of the mills of 
Hebronville and Dodgeville; at Pittsfield, N. H., 2,500 operatives 
had their wages reduced 10 per cent; at Manchester, N. H., 140 
looms in the printing department of the Manchester Cotton Mills 


A fireman in one o 
the old schedule. Under the new one he received 


were stopped for an indefinite time, and a reduction of 10 per cent 
was made in wages; at Woonsocket, R. I., 2,809 people had their 
wages reduced on an average of 10 per cent; and at Northbridge, 
North Uxbridge; and Fisherville about 1,500 operatives suffered a 
reduction of 1 A a’ cent, 

Failures in branches and departments of business have in- 
creased during the last six months, as will appear from the table 
which I herewith append: 


Failures, by branches of business (1897). 


MANUFACTURES. 

Iron, foundries and nails $117,202 $378,259 | 4 , 000 

nery and tools 348, 557 406, 204 | 18 iit Ses 
Woolens, carpets and 

8,000 44,000 | 1 5,000 

221, 482 43,500 | 1 28,000 

418, 906 511,328 | 33 321,918 

115,292 145, 867 | 21 364, 390 

8,000 28,000} 4 31,500 

30,000 57,500 | 6 94, 600 

223, 600 207,838 | 15 155, 100 

107,525 72,216 | 11 80,880 

238, 936 457,455 | 9 62,560 

264, 683 177,801 | 7 443, 500 

54, 288 9 142,011 

1, 426, 896 50 990, 015 

Total manufacturing.. 189 
TRADERS. 


General stores 429, 681 576,863 | 97 500, 153 
Groceries, meats, and flsh. 177 408, 852 524,245 148 355, 612 
Hotels and restaurants 32 150, 636 136,475 | 31 126,112 
Liquors and tobacco --| 80 511, 702 269,455 | 60 457,959 
Clothing and furnishing-...- 340, 608 510,458 | 53 343, 873 
Dry goods and ts 40 347,154 403,419 | 47 1,484, 993 
Shoes, rubbers, and trunks SH, 664 527,396 | 42 262, 769 
Furniture and crockery.. 75, 812 161,313 | 18 60, 075 
Hardware, stoves, and tools_|-33 428, 147 276, 856 | 30 268, 525 
Drugs and paints 182, 330 185, 300 | 89 169, 503 
Jewelry and clocks. 105, 569 68,121 | 7 30, 500 
Books and papers ee 178, 46 52,884 | 6 17,800 
Hats, furs, and gloves 13, 900 9,776 | 3 209, 000 
—— ee NEEN 604, 467 812, 833 | 83 567, 483 
Total trading 66 4, 944, 357 


MANUFACTURES. 


Iron, foundries and nails aaea 
Machinery and tools 
Woolens, carpets and knit 
Cottons, lace and hosiery .- 
Lumber, 5 and coo 
Clothing and millinery... 
Hats, pares, and furs 
Chem 
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lass, earthenware, and brick.. 
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647 
„200 
353, 598 241,816 
218, 831 . 431, 795 
729, 390 1,004,514 
1,147, 001 1,490, 337 
168, 122 584, 
— 93, 705 310, 
905 
000 
050 


225 


2 
E 
28832288 
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| 


8 
2 


463, 502 
15, 850, 150 


—— — — „041 | 11,610, 195 1, 733 


Nore.—Iron, wool and cottons include all the branches of those manu- 
factures; machinery includes implements and tools; lumber includes saw, 
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oduce dealers whose main b 
and other loan concerns, and 
railway companies. 

In view of these facts and these conditions, I fail to see how itis 
possible for any good to come out of the passage of the bill under 
consideration. 

The present conditions, the poms distresses, can not be cured 
by Sool smart legislation. There is needed something more rad- 
ical. An increase in the volume of the money of the country is 
imperatively demanded, and no permanent prosperity will come 
to this country until we shall have returned to the money of the 
Seeger er cae to the free coinage of both gold and silver at the 
ratio of 16 to 1, 


Bankruptcy. 
SPEEOH 
HON. ANDREW J. HUNTER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 16, 1898, 
5 if stem of bankru throughout 
On the bill (S. 1085) to N 0 ptey ughou' 


n 

Mr. HUNTER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It seems that the ap mt necessity for the crea- 
tion of a bankrupt law has always followed great depression in 
business and demoralization in trade resulting from abnormal 
causes. As early as the year 1800 our Revolutionary fathers 
thought it wise to enact a system of bankrupt laws to meet the 
impoverished condition of the people and give relief, if possible, 
to all those whose sacrifice had been almost without a parallel in 
the s gle of a seven-years’ war, not only to secure their own 
inde ence, but plant the principles of popular government in 
the New World. 

At the end of the Revolutionary warand for many years after- 
wards our patriot fathers were not only poor but very poor. The 
whole country was in a deplorable condition. The entire popu- 
lation was without money, without credit, and almost without 
homes or shelter. The desolating hand of British oppression had 
just been thrown off. The British army had laid waste the field, 
burned the home, and destroyed all that was within their reach, 
and had devoured and confiscated the wealth of the people, just as 
the British system of finance has brought bankruptcy, poverty, 
and distress upon the people of the United States to-day. What 
George III, Lord Corn is, and the Tories accomplished by war 
in the days of the Revolution has been successfully enforced and 
carried out by the Republican party in their legislation. They 
are by their tariff laws and extravagance now costing the people 
every year more than the entire war debt of the Revolution. In 
order to bring some relief to those old patriots, it was suggested 
to try the experiment of a bankrupt law; but it was soon discoy- 
ered that it was a very costly and dangerous experiment, 

Instead of being a remedy for the distress of the poor man, it 
simply increased his burdens and threatened the very existence of 
popular government. It was ily repealed, and for forty 
years after this no ba: tcy law was enacted to blacken and 
mar the pages of an American statute and to harass and annoy 
the debtor. . 

At the end of th t panic that commenced in 1837 an appeal 
was made again to Congress to protect the debtor from the rapac- 
ity of the creditor class. At that time there were but few States 
that had exemption laws, stay laws, and homestead laws. 

Imprisonment for debt was common in many of the States; the 
debtor’s property could all be taken and sacrificed under the 
sheriff’s hammer. The unfortunate debtor could be taken by the 
creditor and locked up in a felon’s cell. The bankrupt law of 
1841 was passed ostensibly to give relief to this unfortunate class. 
But after a full trial of this second scheme of Federal interfer- 
ence given over the property and liberty of the debtor, it, too, 
was found to be far more destructive of the property rights of 
the citizen than the State laws under which they lived solong, 

More expensive, more complicated than the Statelaws. The 
property was simply confiscated si Federal officers to pay cost of 
administration. Creditors as well as debtors became disgusted, 
and i less than fourteen months the law was stricken from the 
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statute books of the country. Since that time the States have 


4 modified and changed their statutes so as to meet every require- 


ment of the creditor as well as the debtor, and now a complete 
remedy can be had in all the States without this bill becoming a 
law or any other kind of Federal statute. For pretended causes 
and mistaken reasons the Congress of the United States have, 
upon three different occasions, passed bankrupt laws. 

In 1800 they passed a law, as they supposed, for the benefit of all 
the people, but after a trial of three years they found that it was 
inconsistent with the principles of justice and right between 
debtor and creditor, and it was promptly repealed. In 1841 the 
moneyed power, the old friend of the United States banks, that 
Andrew Jackson had stamped out of existence, secured sufficient 
power in Congress to pass a bankrupt law. This law, like its pred- 
ecessor forty years before, was found to be the enemy of seats 
mate business, and a cruel and inefficient remedy for the collec- 
tion of debts, and it, too, was stricken from the statute books, in 
the hope that no friend of its provisions would ever be found in 
this country again. : 

But in 1867 the same plutocratic power was seen again to rise 
and demand that the rights of the debtor should again be subor- 
dinated to the cupidity of the creditor. In that day of the bond- 
holder’s triumph, when every interest was prostrate at the feet of 
the money power, when demoralization extended throughout the 
country, this iniquitous law of bankruptcy was again renewed 
and fastened upon the Mesto erp Its provisions were so cruel and 
oppressive that in less than eleven years from the date of its enact- 
ment it was sent to the tomb of the Capulets. 

Mr. Speaker, all ies in all kinds of business and trade can 
now have a complete remedy in the State courts for the collection 
of all debts more effectually than can be done by this bill if it be- 
comes a law. There is no State that will allow the debtor to 
practice any kind of fraud against the creditor. His remedy is 
now complete, and the States have also provided against the im- 
prisonment of the debtor and making him the subject of the 
creditor. The prison door no longer stands wide open to receive 
the unfortunate debtor; the power to sacrifice his property is re- 
duced to the minimum. 

There is not a man on the Republican side of this House that 
will rise in his pisos and say that his State does not give a com- 
plete and adequate remedy for the prosecution and collection of 
every kind of debt known to the law of contract, Then, I ask, 
why invade the States with this Federal statute and bring ona 
conflict of jurisdiction? Why multiply laws to annoy the people? 

It seems to me that this should be one of the strongest reasons 
why this bill should not become a law. If the State laws were 
inefficient, then there might be some excuse for this legislation; 
but this is forced legislation, not founded on popular demand. 
To-day every State has her own laws providing for the collection 
of all debts due by her own people; laws that they are entirel 
satisfied with; laws that have fully withstood the test of judicia 
determination. 

But now, in order to meet the demand of a small class of our 
business people, every State law that has been made to meet every 
requirement of legitimate business is to be overturned and blotted 
out, and a new Federal jurisdiction is to take their place and be- 
come the supreme authority in every State with the few limita- 
tions that are now prescribed. We are told that the Constitution 

rmits the Congress of the United States to enact a 3 

aw. That is true in a certain sense that is, a voluntary ban 
ruptlaw. No person denies the constitutional power of Congress 
to provide a uniform system of bankruptcy of that character. 
shall not, however, consume the time of the House upon that 

branch of the question, as it has been more than satisfactorily 
explained by the distinguished gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
SETTLE]. It is enough for me to know, and the country to know, 
that all bankrupt laws of the past have been short-lived and of no 
benefit to the bankrupt. The people Seeger Aes that they were 
of far more expense than profit to them. ose laws, as well as 
the present one, created a long list of additional Federal officers . 
whose only business was to consume what little estate the debtor 
might have. The iniquitous fee bill generally accomplished that 
end. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my conviction that this Torrey scheme of 
bankruptcy is not introduced into this House for the pnrpose of 
creating a law that will lift up the unfortunate debtor from his 
depressed financial condition, but to give to the more powerful 
class of creditors a weapon of legal authority to force the collec- 
tion of debts without mercy. W. . Keone we pass this law at the 
command of the creditor class? Have they more rights than the 
debtor? We all know that public sentiment is against this bill; 
we know that the people, in 1800, in 1841, and 1878, rose up almost 
en masse and demanded the repeal of those laws. 

It is a well-known fact that all bankruptcy legislation in the 
past has been not only oppressive but a mere expedient to meet 
some evil that had grown upin the body politic. Why is this 
demand made now for a bankrupt law? You gentlemen on that 
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side of the House say you want it to relieve the people from 
their distress, a distress that is now manifest upon every hand. 
TTF 8 ago, a 
novice would have supposed that peace and plenty was to be found 
in every home. A and want had away like 
a summer dream, and men no’ to do but to stand in 
amazement and gaze upon the smoking of industry. 

May I inquire what brought this eg peerage Hay a bank- 
rupt law u the people? Mr. Mc ey is in the White House, 
Hanna is in the Senate, REED isin the chair, and Gage is pay- 

out gold to the bondholders, what can be the trouble? 
rovide for future po and distress? We have had a 
Republican millennium with all of its blessings in full force for 
the last fifteen months. We have had a Dingley bill, laden with 
all the mercies of a plutocracy; it is in full force, covering the 
whole country with healing in its wings. 

Its authors told us that it would shower its blessings knee-deep 
at every poor man’s door. McKinleyism would send its golden 
rays laden with prosperity into every shop, into every mine, and 
into every field, and now what is the Republican answer to all 
this boasted prosperity? A — aw. Our Republican 
friends propose to reverse all ent and enact this law for the 
benefit of a prosperous people, as there is no possibility of our 

ple becoming financially embarrassed under this Administra- 

Bare Having abolished poverty, they simply want this law to 
further enrich the bankrupt. 

Again I ask, what created the necessity for such a drastic meas- 
ure as this? Every thoughtful man well knows that it came from 
vicious statutes enfo against the millions for the benefit of 
the few. It came from your Dingley laws that extort 54 per cent 
tribute from the people who consume protective goods. It comes 
from destroying silver as primary money, reducing the amount 
of money necessary to facilitate business and commercial ex- 
changes. It comes from the enforcement of the gold standard, 
that appreciates debts and reduces the means to them. 

It comes from impoverishing the farmer and the laboring man, 
and increasing the values of stocks, bonds, and mortgages in the 
hands of a privileged class. It comes by fastening trusts and 
combinations upon the people, that they may accumulate vast for- 
tunes off the wealth producers without consideration. It comes 
coe legislative deception born of avarice and sustained by the 
charlatan. 

Mr. S „these are some of the Republican causes of the 
distress that are pretended to be remedied by bankrupt legisla- 
tion. There is no efficacy or virtue in this bill that will cure 
these cancers on the body politic. This law no words of 
comfort or hope to the victims of Republican legislation. It is 
the effusion of mockery; itis one more merciless stamp of the 
heel of tyranny upon the trembling muscle and fainting sinews 
of the produci ng millions. 

In this splendid Republic of ours, what are the great crimes of 
the century if if is not unjust taxation, wanton extravagance, 
robbing the millions by the tricks of legislation for the benefit of 
a plutocracy, and increasing the debts of the people and reducing 
the amount of money with which to pay them? Speaker, this 
nation has existed for more than one hundred „and, notwith- 
standing the blighting influence of the Republican 2 for the 
last thirty years, legislating in the interest of a British monarchy, 
it has giren to the world an example of prosperity, wealth, and 
power beyond the dreams of the ancient fathers. 

During the century less than sixteen years was a bankrupt law 
tolerated by the American people. We have lived and grown to 
be the model nation of the world without the use of such laws as 
this. Thereis no business demand for this law; thereis no demand 
from any considerable n of our people. The inspiration for 
this legislation springs that class of le who desire to hold 
the wealth producers of the nation more y within their grasp. 
It comes from those gentlemen who insist upon the Secretary of 
the Treasury paying out gold alone upon coin contracts. Itcomes 
from that who want a protective tariff by which they can 
rob the consumers of their goods. It comes from that class of 

bondholders who are in favor of repudiating and ignoring the 
contract providing for the payment of their bonds. 

Gentlemen, you may pass your bill; you may invade the States 
with this law and command the legislatures to repeal their stay 
laws, their exemption laws, their homestead laws, and all their 
laws for the enforced collection of debts. -You may usurp all State 
authority and centralize all power in the General Government; 
you may confiscate the citizen’s property by Federal statutes; you 
may tax the mass of the people for private gain; you may create 
and maintain your sweat shops; you may close the doors of your 
factories, reduce wages, and turn your workingmen into the streets 
tostarve and to die; you may invoke a brutal majority to i 
deeds; you may laugh at the brutalities of despotic Spain and 
smile in the face of starving thousands in the Island of Cuba; you 
may think that you are safe against the wrath of an ou peo- 
ple and do these things, but, gentlemen, there is a day not far 
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distant when this debauchery of the civil and constitutional rights 
of the people will not be sanctioned by an American Congress. 
Mr. Speaker, the enactment of this bill into law is ot 


another long sep toward centralizing all rin the Fed 
Government, and is one of the dangers that the authors of this 
Government thought that they had safely provided inst. 
However, this is a part of the programme marked out by the Repub- 
lican party to further enslave the people and more firmly intrench 
the gold gambler and the plutocrat as the taskmaster of the 
American people. 
Bankruptcy Bill. 
“Swing inward, O gates of the future! 
Swing outward, ye doors of the past!” 
SPEBOH 
0 


HON. JOHN LAMB, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 19, 1898, 
On the bill (S. 1085) to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy through- 


out the United States. 

Mr. LAMB said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I 8 e a distriot that stands in need of good 
and wholesome legislation on this subject, and therefore am, and 
have been, much exercised about it. I have mailed a large 
number of these bills to lawyers and others who are better quali- 
fied to pass on their merits than Iam. I havehad but few replies, 
and therefore am constrained to think that they are willing to 
abide my judgment in the matter. I have listened carefully to 
the able 1 for and against the bill. If anything could 
have moved me against my instincts and my firm conviction that 
involuntary bankruptcy was not to be tolerated for a moment, 
the able and eloquent speech of my close friend and deskmate 
[Mr. Laxman) would have had this effect, for “a faithful friend 

a strong defense, and he that hath found him hath founda 
treasure. * 


It may be good policy to „agree with thine adversary quickl 
while thou art in the way with him,” but it requires the Sarie 
of your convictions to differ with your friend when high and 
noble qualities of head and heart bind him to you with hooks of 
steel, when you “have taken sweet counsel er and walked 
into the house of Godin company.” As he, with beautiful word 
painting, pictured the conditions of the unfortunate and suffer- 
me, the victims, in my opinion, of điscriminative legislation and 
f. ng prices, the sad countenance and careworn face of many a 
friend came before my mind's eye. 

Let me describe one, and he is a type of thousands, as I knew 
him years ago in the sunshine of prosperity, as with happy face 
he kissed his wife and children good-bye in the early morn, and 
with light step hurried to his counting room, where all day, with 
cheery voice and warm welcome he met every calling customer. 
who, like him, were buying and selling in the marts of trade and 
counting on long years of successful business life, little dreaming 
of the financial storm that was gathering for their destruction, 
knowing nothing of the change in the unit of value that was 
causing falling prices, buying as usual on time payments, three, 
four, and six months, according to the stock in which he traded. 

Before the s could be sold the decline in prices had lost him 
his profits. e balance sheets, carefully drawn, showed loss. 
To regain this he curtailed his expenses, denied his family man 
home comforts, cut off even his subscriptions to charity, watche 
his ledger more closely, di ed with some clerks and cut the 
wages of others; did everything that a prudent man might be ex- 
pected to do, save one. If a friend suggested that the supply of 
money was falling off, and that the law of supply and demand 
applied to money as well as to wheat and tobacco and corn, he 
would meet the suggestion by saying, “Ihave not time to investi- 
gate. My banker tells me there is a plenty of money, and all wə 
n is confidence.” I remember saying to my friend: Sir, a 
train load of confidence coming in here on the Chesapeake and 
Ohio on every train from the North and West will not save you 
or this city from the logical results of falling prices.” 

And so my friend found it. Every six months told the story of 
contracting assets and increasing liabilities; extended notes, with 
less and less curtail on each, until finally the collapse came; came 
through no folly nor extravagance of his own, as often these fail- 
ures do come; came in obeđience to a law as fixed as that of grav- 
itation; came for the reason that certain causes pronare certain 
effects the world over; came because the competitive system, fast 
surren 


dering to the cooperative, has submerged the small dealer 
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everywhere and is fast establishing the trust and combine, lessen- 
ing the cost of many articles of consumption, it is true, but de- 
creasing the number of purchasers by continually rong men 
pee 50 a and enabling the few to absorb the wealth of 

e 8 

Ineed not attempt to picture the distress and poon of my 
friend’s home, typical of the 200,000 homes in this d so often 
referred to in thisdebate. Westandaghast at the awful solemni- 
ties of death; we are appalled when this enemy of the race enters 
our own, or the homes of those dear to us, and strikes some shin- 
ing mark. Some of us have stood where death held high carnival 
and seen our friends and companions fall on our as and left, 
covered with glory and imperishable renown. of us have 
heard the mother's wail over the dead form of her innocent babe, 
and have seen the strong man weep in the bitterness of inconsola- 
ble grief as he gazed on the lifeless features of the noble boy, the 
pride of his heart and the hope of his life; and we have involun- 
tarily exclaimed; All we know or dream or fear of agony is 
thine.” 

And yet there are conditions worse than death; there are ago- 
nies of soul and bitterness of spirit that death can not be compared 
to, in comparison with which death is a welcome visitor, for he 
that dies pays all debts,” while he who lives to bear the 
of debt and pay the price that debt imposes on its victims is a 
slave, though men count him free. He may walk with conscious 
rectitude o purpose, but can not conceal from himself, if indeed 
he can from others, the galling chains that bind his spirit with 
fetters that love can not 5 that sacrifice and toil can not 
loosen, that gratina ambition even can not soothe, and thatdeath 
alone can rid him of. For bear in mind that honest thousands, 
though free by law, as you may make them, will not to their own 
conscience be free until the obligation is met. 

Many of them, tried in these of affliction, sigh as they read 
what was said of the village blacksmith: 

His brow is wet with honest sweat, 
He earns whate’er he can; 

He looks the whole world in the face, * 
For he owes not any man. 

a ia . 

. Chairman, the contraction of our currency and the fall in 
all products has, with a step as steady as time and an appetite as 
insatiable as the grave, eaten up the values and destroyed the 
business interests of so many of my constituents in city and coun- 
try that some wise measure of relief would be a Godsend to them, 
Hundreds of them, if set free from present embarrassments, would, 
under changed conditions, that will as surely come as God reigns, 
accumulate again, and where honest, as most are, be able to pay 
their obligations. A voluntary bankrupt law would give them 
this relief. They ask this Co to enact such a law. As their 
. on this floor, I h you to give them such re- 
lief as the Nelson bill offers. They do not want the present bill 
with the involuntary feature. 

Even those who would be benefited by the voluntary feature 
would, in my soanen, prefer to wait patiently the time when 
Reaper relief shall come, and trust to State legislation and the in- 

ulgence of creditors. I do not stand here to abuse the creditor 
class; and in addition to the many good reasons repeated over and 
over again against the involuntary feature of the bill, do not wish 
to see this temptation placed in the way of the creditors, many of 
whom are debtors and fast becoming insolvent. I believe, yea, I 
know, that there are many men now on the ragged edge of k- 
ruptcy whom this involuntary feature would soon hurl over the 


precipice. 

I object to this feature because of the oppressive grounds for 
putting a man into bankruptcy; because it compels a man to give 
evidence against himself; because of the difficulty in securing a 
discharge; because it enlarges the jurisdiction of the Federal 
ee and sopane a = e nen = inquisitorial ae = 

rass our people. ppen 5 e work- 
ing of the law oF is , While court officer in one of counties of 
Virginia. I know it was detrimental to morals and character. I 

ill quote a sentence from a letter from a lawyer who enjoysa 
a practice in Richmond City, and a former judge there. 

© Says: 

I believe a good bankrupt law would be a thing, but the trouble I 
have always had on this question since the abolition of the old bankrupt law 
has been that with the district courts as now constituted, and as likely to be 
constituted, it would be impossible, I fear, to have any bankrupt law prop- 
erly administered. I believe this is the sense of this community. 

Now, with such well-expressed and gestive views, and after 
listening to the masterly criticisms of feature of the bill, I 
can not support it. The majority may pass it, but the Senate will 
checkmate this legislation, as it will some other that I fear will be 
attempted. [Applause, 

It has been said on this floor that no coe bill has been 

ed without the involun feature. h one, though, has 

n less drastic than the former, or so claimed at least. e ad- 
vocates of this measure say it improves on the Torrey bill. My 
good friend here [Mr. LANHAM] asked yesterday: Is it not true 


that Torrey is opposed to this bill as it now stands?” This is 


the Torrey bill sugar coated. It was analyzed and exposed yes- 
terday in an able manner by the member from Missouri . DE 
5 We want paces 1 in 5 to the altruistic 

irit age—an i , if you please. e are struggling 
for a return to the ideal Government of our fathers. Let us noi 
turn back the wheels of progress by the passage of so drastic a 
measure. 

Let us cultivate the ideal. When this departs, the glory of life 
disappears. As longas Romecultivated the ideal and maintained 
her probity and virtue, she was mistress of the world. When ma- 
a anana E A a medium of her ex- 

nge failed (the power e = er Treasury note being 
then unknown), her decline began,and her fall was only a ques- 
tion of time. As long as Israel nursed her religious belief and 
clung to her ideals, a few chased a thousand, and 300 chosen spir- 
its put to flight more than 10,000. But when the Prince of Peace 
came to enforce the laws of the spirit and lift mankind toa higher 
plane, He found materialism enthroned in church and state; and 
with a bitterness of spirit that has echoed down the centuries, a 
warning to om, we hear Him exclaim: 

Woe unto yo and hy 1 devour 
h o unt on. onea eee for ye our widow? 

Let us, responding to this spirit of the great teacher and follow- 
ing the example of the Jewish polity, as laid down by Moses for 
the year of jubilee, grant relief to the suffering and proclaim free- 
dom to many who are held bound by debt without encouraging 
the avarice of some and furnishing a temptation to the weakness 
of mng by incorporating the involuntary feature in the bill. We 
should legislate for the weak. It is the unfortunate who appeal to 
our sympathy. The strong will take care of themselves. The sick 
need a physician—not they who are whole. We have it in our 

wer to send joy and gladness into thousands of households in 

is land. Men now crushed with despair will start life anew, 
buoyed by hope. Helpless women and suffering children will call 
down blessings on our : 

We can, with a stroke of the pen, strike the shackles from the 
limbs of an army of men and turn them loose to create values in a 
land blessed with resources that are boundless, The generation 
that will follow us, reading this record, will thank God for the 
inspiration that was given to make a new departure in this as in 
other matters that will follow in the near future, and will rise up 
to bless our memories and keep green the sod that covers our rest- 
ing place. With due veneration for our historic past and exalted 
reverence for the fatherswho blazed new paths in which we have 
walked, let us, with a courage equal to theirs, and devotion to 
duty, the keynote of our civilization, keep our eyes steady on the 
beacon lights that mark our track between revolution and anarchy 
on one hand and plutocracy and privilege on the other, while 
with hope we sing: 

À Pag nner of 3 
Out w. l 
For the soul of the p: mei B — 
And rising from slumber at last. 
The black forms of night are retreating, 
The white peaks have si ed the day, 


And Freedom her long rollis beating, 
And calling her sons to the fray. 


Swing in O gates! till the morning 
t the wn mountains in gold, 
Till the life and love of the new time 
Shall conquer the hate of the old. 
Let the face and hand of the Master 


a i ea ener 
‘or o pre’ r many 
Be trampled and robbed by the few. 


[Applause. ] 


Bankruptey Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. DAVID A. DE ARMOND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 17, 1898. 

The House ha under consideration the bill (S. 1035) to establish a uni- 
form system of ptey throughout the United States 

Mr. DE ARMOND said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There came to this House from the Senate last 
April what is known as the Nelson anukup Bill. There has 
been reported from the Judiciary Committee of the House and is 
pending before us now an amendment, striking out all after the 
enacting clause of that bill and incorporating in its stead what is 
known and designated, and what for many years has been known 
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and designated, throughout the country, as “ the Torrey bill.” For 
itis the Torrey bill, amended a little. The discussion in the House 
has been upon the Torrey bill, rather than upon the Nelson bill. 

If the Torrey bill does not supplant the Nelson bill, then the 
latter will come up directly for consideration. I shall confine my 
remarks to the Torrey bill, because I think that is the real subject 
before the House. 

There has been a great deal said, pro and con, with reference to 
voluntary and involuntary bankruptcylaws. What is the object 
of a law providing for involuntary bankruptcy? That brings me 
directly to the discussion of the question whether this Torrey bill 
is not designed, primarily and essentially, to transfer from the 
State courts to the Federal courts the debt-collecting business, 

It has been asserted upon the one side that, whatever may be 
the opinion of this or that man who supports this Torrey bill, its 
real object and purpose are, and its effect will be, to furnish an 
additional means and another forum for the collection of debts. 
On the other side it has been denied that this is the object or pur- 
pose or will be the effect of the legislation proposed. Now, what 
is the fact? We all understand what is the purpose of a law pro- 
viding for voluntary 8 Without going into any dis- 
cussion or detail as to what should be the features of such a law, 
or what its limit or scope, we all understand that such a law has 
for its object the relief of insolvent debtors who apply for relief. 
Such laws are made to relieve, by discharge from his debts, after 
he has surrendered to his creditors all that the law can reach, the 
debtor who is tired with pursuing the hopeless struggle of life 
against obstacles too many and under burdens too heavy, and who 
asks for relief as the bankrupt which he admits that he is. That 
is voluntary bankruptcy; that is a provision for the relief of the 
unfortunate people on account of whom so much has been said in 
sympathy and so much in praise. 5 

A law for voluntary bankruptcy provides, under such restric- 
tions and limitations as the lawmakers may impose, for the relief 
of those who ask and merit relief. In securing that relief under 
any just law, any law that should meet with the support of a major- 
ity of this House, it would be necessary for the debtor to surren- 
der, for the benefit of his creditors, all of his property not exempt 
from execution, to be distributed according to the provisions of 
the law. 

That having been done, his financial resources having been ex- 
hausted, it having been shown that he came into court with clean 
hands, an honest victim of a hard fate, the court, by virtue of 
the law, would be empowered to relieve him from any duty or 
obligation (except the moral one which would be left to himself) 
to make further 9 upon his debts. In other words, having 
gone into the bankruptcy court voluntarily, and having made 
a showing of honesty 5 to the court, and after a fair 
distribution of his property, the debtor would go thence, relieved 
from the burden of his unpaid debts. 

Now, how about the in voluntary bankruptcy law? Is it ey 
to aid the insolvent? Is it for the benefit of the man bowed down 
with the burden of debt and unable elsewhere to find relief, or is 
its object and scope rather the collection of debts, and the increase 
of the power of the creditor over the debtor? Why, sir, stating 
these questions is answering them. Proceedings for voluntary 
bankruptcy are initiated, carried forward, and concluded 3 255 
the application of the person who desires to be relieved, he him- 
self asking to be given the status of a bankrupt and to have the 
relief which may come to bankrupts. 

But under such a bill as this, by which the creditor can force 
the debtor into a bankrupt court, will the proceedings, involun- 
tary on the part of the debtor, voluntary on the part of the cred- 
itor, be instituted for the benefit of the debtor or for the benefit of 
the creditor? Can it be that under a system of involuntary bank- 
ruptcy the interests of the debtor will be looked after by the cred- 
itor? Will the man weary and heavily laden with debt and unable 
to relieve himself except in a court of bankruptcy—will he be so 
indifferent to his own rights and the possibilities of his own situa- 
tion as to make it necessary for the creditor to cause him to be 
taken into court as a bankrupt, and dragged through to safety? 
The question is determined at once, however gentlemen may 
argue and whatever their refinements may be, by the nature of 
the proceedings. The petitioner, whether debtor or creditor, peti- 
tions in his own interest. i 

When the man who is to be relieved from the burden of debt, 
the man who is to have his property distributed and his debts 
canceled, makes the application, then the proceeding is one really 
for his relief. Such proceedings are for the relief of the unfortu- 
nates of whom gentlemen speak eloquently and feelingly. But 
when the creditors of the unfortunate man involved in debt drag 
him into and through a bankruptcy court, brand him as a bank- 
rupt from the very commencement of the proceedings, will pn 
tlemen seriously argue that proceedings thus authorized, thus 
instituted, thus carried forward, are for the benefit of the debtor? 
Certainly they can not do so with reason and according to human 
experience. 

So much for the distinction between voluntary and involuntary 


vankruptoy. I repeat that when the proceeding is involuntary, as 
to the debtor, it is not for the benefit of the person who may be 
discharged from the burden of his debts as the result of it, as the 
winding up of it, but it is for the benefit of those who institute the 
poe and bring him into the bankruptcy court and force 

im through it. 

I said that the unfortunate debtor is to be branded as a bank- 
rupt from the commencement of the proceedings. I refer to the 
remarkable dictionary here, upon which there has been little 
comment, but which is worthy of careful consideration. It sus- 
tains me in what I have said. I read the definition of bank- . 
rupt” as given in this dictionary: 

“Bankrupt” shall include a person against whom an involuntary petition 
oran application to set a-composition aside or to revoke a dischargo has 
peen Alea or who has filed a voluntary petition, or who has been adjudged a 

From the very moment that the poklon is filed against a man, 
from the very hour that there is lodged in an office where such a 
peper may be lodged that which starts a pr ing against him, 

e is denominated a bankrupt, and he is carried through all the 
proceedings as a bankrupt. This is harsh to begin with, but, 
after all, is it not in keeping with the whole proceeding? He is 
dragged into court when he believes that the skies are not so dark, 
the prooroc not so forbidding, but that he may maintain his way 
in the world, meet his obligations, survive the storm, and finally 
rest in the security of a competency, his name, his honor, and his 
credit untarnished and unstained. He is drag into the bank- 
ruptcy court and at once is denominated a bankrupt, and a bank- 
rupt he will be, because the charge once made, the proceeding once 
bogan, what has he to struggle for? 

ere is butone measure of relief for him, but one possible good 
that can come to him then, and that is a discharge from the bur- 
den of debt which he no longer can bear, when by the agency of 
this law he is branded as a bankrupt, his credit destroyed, and his 
rospects scattered to the winds. There is nothing for him then 
ut relief in a discharge from the bankruptcy court, and well he 
nat be dénominated a bankrupt, for a bankrupt they surely make 

m. 

It is said that the debtor has a jury trial to determine whether 
or not the allegations of the petition against him are true. Yes, 
in a certain sense, if he be vigilant, if he knows his rights, he may 
secure a jury trial in his effort to make a fight for the honor of his 
name, and to keep the brand of “bankrupt” off of it. His assets 
scattered and gone, if he prizes honor above relief and exemption 
from liability for his debts, and knows the intricacies of the pro- 
ceeding, he may obtain a jury trial. How? 

Upon filing a written 3 therefor at or before tho time within 
which an answer may be filed! 

The shadow of a right, the semblance of a right, is preserved to 
him, but he must clutch it promptly and form it into a substan- 
tial right or it is gone. 

In this bill, which gentlemen say is tender and gonto, and 
vastly superior in its kindly features and its beneficent phases to the 
bankruptcy bills which have preceded it, are many objectionable 
things. Under it a man may be thrown into acourt of bank- 
ruptcy and branded before he knows it, and when, in fact, there 
is no reason for his undoing. He may be compelled to attend mest- 
ing after meeting of the creditors; to go through inquisitorial ex- 
aminations; to be sifted and tested and inquired about and of as 
though he wereacommon felon, a thief, a malefactor on the rack. 
More than that, he can not even leave the neighborhood in which 
he dwells, to sesk a brighter prospect elsewhere unless, by the 
grace of those who are pursuing him, he be permitted to go. 

An affidavit being filed that it is necessary to have his examina- 
tion, to have his testimony, to have his presence, and the marshal 
is abroad after him with a warrant, as if he were a horse thief or 
atrain wrecker oramurderer. He may be extradited “in the same 
manner in which ms under indictment are now extradited.” 
And then comes in another feature of this fine gentleness—he 
shall not be put into jail! 

This American citizen (whose only offense is that he owes debts 
and that his creditors, or some of them, seize the opportunity to 
punge him into bankruptcy) shall not be put in jail for the 
simple offense of exercising the common right of an American 
citizen to go somewhere else, to go into a neighboring State or 
district in our common country. He shall not be thrown into 
jail for that t offense, but he may be “in custody,” may haye 
shadowing him, guarding him, infecting the very air which he 
breathes, some contemptible, low-bred deputy marshal, whose 
very presence is an insult to him; and he may be detained any 
length of time. That is gentle; that is considerate! 

Another thing is going to happen under this bill if it is passed, 
and I want gentlemen to mark well what itis. If it does happen 
the happening of it will be a matter of comment from one end of 
the land to the other. Instead of people who haveclaims against 
their neighbors prosecuting them under the laws of the State, in 
the courts of the State, as now they must do, the collection busi- 
ness will be transferred to the Federal bankruptcy courts. 

Over matters trivial and necessarily local in their nature there 
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will spring up an army of new Federal administrators. One or 
more referees will be appointed for each county. See how many 
there will be. In the whole country there will be thousands of 
these petty Federal officials. Some take exception to the designa- 
tion of them as tyrants. If not tyrants, why not? Not because 
they do not possess great power, not because they have not the 
example of tyranny above them and in lineal ascent from them. 
If not tyrants, it will be because human nature will change and 
because these petty little fellows will not push to the verge the 
powers which clearly they will possess if this Torrey bill becomes 
W. 


Then from the neighborhood in which debtor and creditor dwell 
together, in which debts are made, where the ins and the outs, the 
rights and the wrongs, of this or that disputed transaction may be 
investigated and determined now by juries of the vicinage, juris- 
diction will be transferred to the Federal courts. Then will come 
an advance in the exercise of power by Federal judges. 

Then will be made more room for injunctions and writs of pro- 
hibition, coupled with a power not now existing or assumed—that 
of arresting a man simply because his creditor wants him arrested. 
Then will be made legal arrests to enable the creditor to find out 
whether, by virtue of arrest and coercion and duress, he can secure 
from the debtor or from some friend of his a ransom, as the price 
of a discharge. ` 

Let gentlemen talk, if they will, about the increasing and spread- 
ing and dangerous power of the Federal courts. Let them talk 
about injunctions and prohibitions and receivers. All of these 
things and more are provided for effectually in this bill. 

An insolyent corporation may be thrown into a court of bank- 
ruptcy. It is said it can not go voluntarily into such court, but 
as to those interested in the corporation the proceeding may be 
voluntary in fact, though involuntary in form. And then the 
corporation, which perhaps ought to die, which perhaps is dead, 
the charter of which the ie to be arrested, the charter of which by 
the enforcement of the law would be arrested, can be given an ac- 

nittance of its debts, and can go abroad again to do business in 

e world, which perhaps it robbed and perhaps has dis- 
te dictionary to which I have referred (and which is section 
one of the Torrey bill) is a very remarkable thing. Gentlemen 
reading this bill without carrying this dictionary with them 
through it can not by an 1 understand it. We are told 
that the reason for the ctionary is that courts in different juris- 
dictions, and different individuals, might give different meanings 

to the words and phrases defined in this dictionary, if not defined 
` “in it; that this law ought to be uniform and general everywhere; 
and therefore it gives to words and phrases a meaning which the 
shall haye in all the courts, and in the mouths and minds of 
officers and all the people. 5 

Is that the purpose? Let us see. Let us notice some of these 
definitions ree see whether that purpose is the one in view, and 
whether this dictio: , new and strange, accomplishes it. Here 
is the word ‘‘corporations:” 

“Corporations” shall mean all bodies having any of the powers and priv- 
ileges of private corporations not possessed by individuals or partne: ps- 

Unless that is an enlargement, a change, or a lessening of what 
is meant by “corporations,” why is it there? If it is an enlarge- 
ment or chats or lessening, why is it there,if the purpose is a 
good one? 

Look at the word “ court:” 

Court“ shall mean the court of bankruptcy in which the proceedings are 
pending, and may include the referee. 4 

When you read court“ you may be reading ‘‘referee.” Court“ 
sounds stately and dignified and appropriate. Referee“ in some 
connections might not sound so. 

See how the word ‘‘creditor” expands and swells in this dic- 
tionary: 

“Creditor” shall include anyone who owns a demand or claim provable in 
bankruptcy, and his duly authorized agent, attorney, or proxy. 

Now, why should ‘‘ creditor ” mean the proxy of the creditor ”? 
Why should it mean the agent of the creditor? Why should it 
mean the attorney of the creditor, unless a fair understanding of 
the word with the context, independently of this dictionary,“ 
would carry such meaning? 

Then, when a bond is to be made by a creditor, it may be made 
by a proxy; it may be made by a ‘‘dummy.” When an affidavit 
is to be made by a creditor, it may be made by his proxy, his attor- 
ney, or his agent. When the word ‘‘creditor” appears in this 

1 it 5 not only the creditor but also his “agent,” his “ attor- 
Hex,“ his proxy. 

Now, vig’ the word “ defeat.” You will find eee! word de- 
feat,” according to this new dictionary, has meanings that no man 
ever put upon the word “defeat” before. 

Defeat“ shall include defraud or delay, evade, hinder, and impede with 
intent to defraud. ` 

Now, why select one word to mean what it does not mean, but 
what several other words, unitedly, do mean? 
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Why compress all into one word? To hinder is not to defeat, 


“hinder” insteãd 


Why, if “hinder” is meant, do they not sa 
e word persons.“ 


of ‘‘defeat?” And so it goes. Now, here is 
This dictionary says: 

Persons shall include corporations, officers, partnoranipa, and women, and 
when used with reference to the commission of acts which are herein forbid- 
den shall include persons who are icipants in the forbidden acts, and the 

nts, officers, and members of the board of directors or trustees or other 
similar controlling bodies of corporations. 

How far does that go? Does it mean that persons” shall be 
understood to include a town or city and the trustees or other 
governing body therein? Shall person“ or “persons” mean a 
county and the officers of a county who haye the management of 
its affairs? Doesit mean that those quasi corporations, the agen- 
cies and divisions of the State, and their officers, may be forced 
into the courts of bankruptcy under this spreading and all-per- 
vading word ‘‘ persons,” there to be treated as bankrupts, or rep- 
resentatives of 3 If not, why such a definition? 

If you mean corporations, why not state just that? If corpora- 
tion agents, why can not that be stated? If towns, cities, or coun- 
ties are meant, is it fair, is it honest, to conceal the meaning under 
an extraordinary definition? 

In this dictionary this meaning is given to “secrete:” 

“Secrete ” shall include conceal, falsify, mutilate, remove, and suppress. 


It is verytrue that there could not be found in the United States, 
there could not be found in the world, any judge, or, in fact. any 
referee, however small, who would give to these words the won- 
derful meanings that they bear in this bill. These lexicographers 
will be found twisting words entirely out of their meaning, mak- 
ing a word mean what it does not mean, but what some other 
word means, or what neither of the two words ever meant. 

Then transfer,“ it is said 

Shall include the sale and every other and different mode of disposing of 
or parting with property, or the possession of property, absolutely or condi- 
tionally, as a payment, pledge, mortgage, pitt, or security and the creation 
of a lien on property by any means other t by compulsory process prose- 
cuted in good faith. 

Who would have thought that word “transfer,” except as he 
finds it in this definition, has that multitude of meanings, which 
never have been attributed to it in any court or anywhere else in 
this world? Now, what is the purpose of all this? 

Let us find out what is the genesis of this bill, and see if that 
will throw any lightuponit. Did this bill originate as some bene- 
faction to the downtrodden? Is it an answer to the prayers of 
the oppressed, crying aloud in the wilderness of financial difficul- 
ties? as it devised for the purpose of lifting to the rock of 
safety those who are sinking? 

Not by any means. This is the product, well drawn as anyone 
can draw it, of the agent, the employee, the representative, of 
various organizations of wholesale merchants. It is furnished by 
a gentleman whose name has been associated with it from the 
time of its advent in Congress to this hour, and whose name will 
go down with it into history. The bill will be known, and justiy 
known, as the Torrey bill. Against the author of it, Col. Jay L. 
Torrey, I have 8 say. He is a man of ability, and, so far 
as I know, and as I believe, a gentleman. He represents these 
large interests the rich creditor interests. He is not here or here- 
about in the interest of those Who are unable to pay their debts. 
He is not here in behalf of those who are distressed, who are 
crying aloud for relief. The author of this bill is the employee 
and attorney of those who can pay, and he is credited, it may be 
said, with many of the best arguments made, Congress after Con- 
gress, in support of his bill. Some of the best reports made upon 
it have been prepared in large part by him. He is a man of abil- 
t of industry, of persistence in the prosecution of this work, to 
which, for remuneration satisfactory to him, he has devoted many 
years of his life. 

It is a bill, then, drawn at the suggestion of the mighty creditor 
class; a bill drawn to transfer from the State courts to the Fed- 
eral courts jurisdiction which now is in the State courts. Itisa 
bill drawn to force into bankruptcy and through bankruptcy 
those whose pride or hope, or both combined, restrains them from 
asking to have ‘‘ bankrupt” the epitome of their lifestruggles, It 
is a bill of pains and penalties for those whose crime is that they 
are in debt. 

Note how difficult it will be for a ae voluntary or invol- 
untary, to obtain a discharge under this bill: 

The | ; ; 

i rae sone shall hear the application for a discharge, 
venience wilt, permit and as will give parties in interest a reasonable oppor- 
Lino Gari be heard, and 8 the applicant unless he has (1) been con- 
victed of having committed an offense punisha 


ble by im: 
provided; (2 ern 5 preference as herein defined, and within six months 
2 he fot the petition against „Which has not been surrendered 
etrus 


i ] rson fox thë parpos of obtaining 
arenito of being communicated to the 


he from whom he 
ed such property on credit; (4) må any of his property 
which an 


ereditor who has proyéd his claim in the Pema 4 inl ht at 
thé time ofthe filing of the petifion have imi benched astreadulenit 0 Af then 
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t creditor, unless such property 
; or (5), with fraudulent t and in contemplation of bank- 
or neglected to keep books of account or records from which 


been a ju shall have been surrendered 
to the 

ruptcy, di 
his true migh ascertained; or re false valu- 
ation, as a bankrupt, of noe fiat the property of his estate in his schedule of prop- 
erty, or intentionally omitted therefromany of the ap ak oca or 
Sram Aine Mato Mis oraator any pene Sa WAONI Be 1a in a substan- 
tial amount, or included any person to whom he is not indebted, or 
included therein a creditor for an amount substantially more than the true 
indebtedness; or (7) secreted or conveyed any of aa property fe oe its 


being administe in bankruptcy, or any documen prop- 
erty in contemplation of bankruptcy; or (8) transferred any property other- 
wise than in the ordinary course of his business, in contem ee 


ruptcy; of an; rson having, to his know) 
aa aai Ppa earna Se pA ahaor Kera 
that fact, within one month 
trustee. 

And at any time within a year after the granting of a discharge 
a creditor may file an application to have it revoked, which rey- 
ocation, of course, the court may order sometime later. Hard 
as it is to get the discharge, the bankrupt must stand ready to re- 
turn into court to defend it against any adversary whose applica- 
tion 5 it set aside is filed within twelve months after it is 

te 


The quotation justmadefrom this Torrey bill may be read more 
than once. Observe particularly point 2, in relation to the giving 
of a preference,“ and point 8, concerning transfers“ of prop- 
erty. th the “preference” and the transfer“ may be right, 
according to the most exacting code of morals, and legal, beyond 
question, under existing laws. Yet this bill makes right wrong 
and innocence crime, and imposes heavy penalties. How can any- 
one fail to detect var} 75 in such legislation? 

Why should relief enied to the debtor who, being unable to 
pay or secure all his creditors, ‘‘transfers” property to pay or se- 
cure some of them? 

Why must there be no preference“ between the creditor who 
has been indulgent and helpful and the other creditor who has 
been cruelly grasping and hostile? 

Surely, it can not be wise to turn virtues into vices, by act of 
Congress. 

Much has been said—and without much thought, I think— 
about treating debtor and creditor alike;” that the creditor as 
well as the debtor has some rights.” Such ons are em- 

loyed for justification or defense of involuntary bankruptcy laws. 
2 that they carry neither justification nor defense. 

If A goes intoa bankruptcy court voluntarily, there is no longer 
occasion or opportunity for A’s creditors to force him into such 
court. Of course, in the court the rights of A’s creditors should 
be a matter of concern as well as A’s own rights. That every 
one concedes and no one disputes. But there is B. He, too, is in 
debt. but he believes he can pull through; and, besides, he re- 
gards “bankrupt” as a term o i pore He will not apply to a 
court of bankruptcy for the relief which it can give. B's credit- 
ors, however, clamor for a law which will enable them to force 
1 the bankruptcy court, to make of him an involuntary 

nkrupt. 

Why? Because,“ answer the apologists for the Torrey bill, 
“ creditors have rights as well as debtors;” the law should be for 
the benefit of creditors as well as debtors.” Fine acre ei 
that—on the surface! But what is the meaning of it? Just this: 
If A can go into the bankruptcy court voluntarily, seeking a dis- 
charge as a bankrupt, then the creditors of B should have the 

wer to force B into such court and make of him a bankrupt in 
e it = 88 uncertain whether, under this Torrey bill 

er 


they will suff be discharged as a bankrupt. 
Nos, A and Bare but A prays for a bankruptcy law, 
for he wishes to avail hi f of its provisions. B does not ask 


for any such law—he does not wish to go through or into a bank- 
ruptcy court. B does not object to a voluntary bankruptcy law, 
for he is quite willing that A may have the benefit of such a law; 
but B does oppose an involuntary law, for such a law would en- 
able his creditors to brand him as a bankrupt, a fate which he 
would escape if possible. A does not call for an involuntary 
bankruptcy law—the voluntary is quite sufficient for his case. 
Who, , clamors for the involuntary bankruptcy law? B's 
creditors! 

But the Torrey bill advocate has another argument: 

The State laws for the collection of debts are unequal; some of them are 


bad; in some of the States a debtor is permitted to pay some of his creditors 
when he can not pay all of them; in some the exemptions are too large. 


This plea is twofold. The State laws are not enough for the 
ing creditor, and he is eager for a 5 

to do his collection business in the courts. 

If the laws of a State are not deemed good enough, the fault- 
finder may keep out of such State, or go ont of it, keeping or tak- 
ing his business with him. If he persists in his attempt to force 


the creditor into the Federal court and to make that court the 
medium for the collection of his claims, to the } 


State court, will he not at least the pretense that he wishés 
to make the debtor an involuntary t as an act of beney- 
olence to him? 

The question now is whether the House will lend itself to the 


the vol 


business of passing a law, drastic, far-reaching, for increasing the 
wer and spreading the influence and lengthening the arms of 
judges the Federal courts; for striking down the local 
tribunals and putting the debtors of the land completely under 
the control of the creditor class. Why, sometimes there is dis- 
cussion abont the baleful influence of trusts, combines, and 


monopolies. 
Was there ever designed—and I do not attribute to the gentle- 
men advocating this here the design—was there ever designed 


a measure which will et e more completely the creation 
and perpetuation of monopolies, trusts, and combines than will 
this measure now before the House? Under the operation of this 
bill, if it becomes a law, a man who is involved in debt will have 
to pool his debts. He can not take the risk of having it in the 
power of many creditors to plunge him into bankruptcy at any 
moment—it may be at the very pinnacle of his expectations, in 
his weary way upward through hard times and difficulties. 

Every creditor stands as a menace to him, each one possessing 
the power of his undoing. Does he need credit? Involved in 
difficulties, in debt, how can he get credit except by appin to 
some of those who are y ing him and have obligations 
against him? The result would soon that the retailers of the 
land would be little more than the agents of the wholesaler. The 
men who sell goods in the small town or village or at the cross- 
roads unless they happen to be exceptions, having enough ready 
money to buy for cash—will be but the agents of the wholesaler 
further back. And the small wholesaler will be but the agent of 
the larger wholesaler, and so the trade will drift into a few power- 
ful central organizations which will control the business of the 
country. Under this Torrey bill the great wholesale dealers will 
establish prices of articles sold at retail. Prices no longer will be 
regulated by competition, or in a wholesome, healthy way. The 
wholesaler will be independent of the tradespeople. Traders of 
small means will be only clerks, agents, and employees of the 
heavier operators, and the people will be compelled to buy at 
prices fixed in some distant trade center. That will be the nat- 
ural effect of this bill. 

Now, small controversies can not be transferred to the United 
States court,nor can any controversy between citizens of the same 
State, unless a Federal question is involved. But under this bill 
all such limitations will be swept away, and the bankruptcy courts 
will have jurisdiction over all the business between debtor and 
creditor, even though they live in the same house. The effect of 
it who can doubt, unless he be a believer in the beneficent power 
of the Federal courts further extended; unless he questions the » 
right of self-governmentand the blessings that flow from it? It is 
a long step which Colonel Torrey asks us to take in the direction 


of cen f 

The passage of this bill will mark the surrender of a large share 
of the powers, rights, and privileges which to-day reside with the 
masses of the people. If I did not believe this, if Idid not believe 
that such will be the inevitable effect of this legislation, I should 
not in this House and in the presence of tlemen who di 
with me and to whom I concede as much intelligence, ability, and 
good intentions about this matter as I elaim for myself—I would 
not say that the baleful results that I have depicted will flow from 


its 5 
a BURKE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
on? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I will. 

Mr. BURKE. I want to ask the gentleman if he is in favor of 
features of this bill? I wish an answer, use I 
wish to predicate & s stion upon that answer. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. in the light of the literature that I have 
read, giving the history of bankrupt legislation, and of my little 
observation, and of my little intercourse with persons who have 
had experience in bankruptcy courts, I have some doubt whether 
the good that might come from a wise and humane bankrupt law 
would overbalance its evils. 

Out of deference to the views of other gentlemen whom I esteem, 
quite as much as from my own judgment, I would favor a law— 
limited in time, say, to two years or some other short period—for 
voluntary bankruptcy; in order that those now in the Slough of 
8 may have an 8 to get out and to start afresh 
on the road of life. But as to a permanent bankruptcy law, as to 
bringing this country under the lasting dominion of the Federal 
3 of the little officers ae by the Federal courts, 

lanting the State courts and their officers all over this land 
to that I am unalterably 9 
Mr. BURKE. Then, as I understand the position of my friend, 
itis this: He favors a voluntary system of bankruptcy, but his 
objection to this measure is based on the fact that itconfers addi- 
tional powers upon the Federal courts of the country. Now, I 
ask him this question, whether in voting fora ee erent for 
voluntary he does not by that vote er additional 
powers u the ral courts—powers other than those they 


are to-da; 
Vr. DEARMOND. I will answer my friend as best I can, and 
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I will try to do it briefly, for I do not wish to consume time that 
desire 


others to use. 
For bankrup! 1 ion as bankruptcy legislation I have no 
wa tie ve said that ont of to the views 


of others, and out of regard for their judgment as much as from 
my own impressions about the matter, I would vote for a bill 
providing for voluntary bankruptcy, limited as to the time of its 
operation—a temporary measure of relief, to pass out of exist- 
ence, by virtue of its own terms, in a comparatively short space 


of time. 
Answering the question of my friend from Texas, I recognize 
that the passage of such a law would be conferring upon the Fed- 


- eral courts powersand jurisdiction which now they do not possess; 
and becausé of that fact my vote for such a measure would not 
be cast without some misgivings. I would not vote for it except 
in sucha 2 as I have indicated- limited in time and providing 
merely for voluntary bankruptcy. 

Baty friend from Texas il not fail to note the distinction 
between ing upon the Federal courts for a comparatively 
short time, say two years, the power to hear the re of 
persons asking to be discharged from the burden of their debts, 
and this measure, which would confer upon those courts indefi- 
nitely the power to force any and every man in debt into the 


1 court and there rungao him to arrest as though he | paym 
were a 


elon, and deny to him the liberty of going when and where 
he pleases, as other men do. Í 
is measure, Mr. Speaker, whether directed against the person 
who applies for a đischarge in bankruptcy or the m who is 
forced into the bankruptcy court, proceeds 5 e theory that 
he is a felon; that he is a man to be watched, a man to be pur- 
sued; a man who may take some undue advantage—always under 
suspicion, and more than suspected. Can such a measure be in 
the debtor's interest? No. 8 

However gentlemen max be deluded into that belief, however 
phrases about justice to the creditor and justice to the debtor 
alike may mislead them in regard to the real effect ef this bill, it 
will be found in practice, I venture to predict, if it be not discov- 
ered as a matter of argument, that if the bill shall ever become 
a law, the jurisdiction of the State courts over actions for the 
collection of debt will, in large part, be gone; the power of the 
Federal courts will beextended, vastly and Se y; the libert; 
of the American citizen will be seriously invaded; and trusts an 
combines will be ted powers and agencies which they would 
not ask for directly, and which, it seems to me, ought not to be 
given them, if we are to legislate for the good of our common 
country. 

This is a creditor's measure. This is the rich man’s bill. It 
emanates from the centers of population and wealth, and it is 
reaching out to crush those who are weakand defenseless. While 
it offers the hope of relief it will bring disaster and shame to thou- 
sands and tens of thousands if it becomes a law. I hope it may 
fail. I hope the Senate will stand against it if the House should 
unwisely, as I think—send it there as a substitute for the Nelson 
bill. [Loud applause.] 


Government Obligations. 


Every creditor shall be paid in the best money.—President McKinley. 
We are apy nay gma to every measure calculated to debase our 
ST ERES o credit of eur country.—Repudblitan National Plat- 
‘orm . 
7 J%%%%Fͤ a 100-cqik Gallar honid — WoLAE ee 
contracts based on a 12-inch foot or a 3-foot yard. 


SPEECH 
HON. EDWARD L. HAMILTON, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 31, 1898. 


silver, and that 
to restore to its coinage such silver coins as a legal tender in payment of said 
ids, princi and interest,is not in violation of the — faith nor in 
derogation of the rights of the public creditor— 
Mr. HAMILTON said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: This resolution proposes that bonds issued or au- 
thorized to be issned under the acts enumerated in the preamble 
6 inci and interest, at the option of this 


ard silver. 


| the value stamped upon its face, then 


ment in silver dollars containing 4123 grains each of stand- | 


The resolution further proposes that to restore to mean- 
ing now unlimited coi silver coins as a | tender in 
de ere of said bonds is not in violation of public faith nor in 

erogation of the rights of the public creditor. 

. This resolution stands on the defensive from the ontset. 
It hastens to deny that the payment of public debt in Silver dol- 
lars coined without limit at the ratio of 16 to 1 is dishonest. 

It proposes in effect that sovereign Government shall take sil- 
ver, now standing temporarily at the ratio of abont 83 to 1 with 
gold, coin it into dollars without limit arbitrarily at the ratio of 16 
to 1,and pay its debts with the money which it so created. 

The question resolyes itself into one of honesty and good faith, 
and was passed upon at the last election. 

The e ps in its platform, pronounced nst every 
measure calculated to debase our currency or impair the credit of 
our country, and therefore against the free coinage of silver ex- 
cept by international agreement with the leading commercial 
nations of the world. 

It declared in favor of maintaining ‘‘our silver and pa; 
rency at parity with gold,” and the people of the Unii 
indorsed the Republican platform. 

The American people are sensitive to any imputation of public 
or private dishonor and they pronounced against legalizing the 
ent of honest obiigations in depreciated dollars and thereby 
ere ow pledge of the nation to maintain the parity between 
gold and silver, 

—.— 5 against the clipping of coin by legislative en- 
actment. 

They pronounced in favor of a silver dollar worth a gold dollar, 

In favor of a silver dollar that will not shrink when exposed to 
salt water when crossing the ocean. 

In favor of a dollar worth a dollar the whole world round, and 
not a dollar fluctuating from day to day in the markets of tho 
world. 

In favor of gold and silver and paper at parity with gold 
of gold, plenty of silver, and plenty of business to keep them bo 

tion. 


cur- 
States 


in use and circula 
Akey pronounced in favor of a dollar true to name and true to 
the value stamped upon it. 


COINAGE AND ITS OBJECT. 


What is the object of coining money? Simply to certify to the 
world the weight and fineness of piece. 

Coinage was first resorted to by individuals for business con- 
venience, and then monopolized by governments. 

It has been said that if money were not coined every business 
man would have to carry a pair of scales and be a chemist. 

The 55 s waa does ry — = does 3 
chemistry, an e gentlemen on the other side carry es, but 
* carry them over their eyes. 

very coin rung on the counters of this world“ must pass 
either its own intrinsic worth or upon the credit of the na- 
tion which stamps it, and when the commercial world distrusts a 
nation’s power to keep its money, whether paper or metallic, up to 
such money must pass upon 
its own merit, sink to its actual value, or seesaw up and down 
from day to day, subject to the caprice of public confidence. 

So the commercial world weighs the Mexican silver dollar, which 
contains about 6} more grains than our own, and says, This dol- 
lar is worth the silver it contains. For it we will give you about 
50 cents;” and so it weighs the money of all the world. 

This nation has kept its silver dollars at parity with gold, (1) 
because behind every silver dollar has stood the nation’s pledge to 
keep and maintain silver and gold at parity; (2) because by coin- 
age on Government account it has wisely limited the ou of 

ver dollars within its powers of redemption; and (8) because it 
receives them in payment of tariff and taxes. 

The difference in the slumping capacity of silver and paper is 
defined by the in the material them. 

A dollar may decline from its face down to nothing, be- 
cause the paper is worth nothing, while asilver dollar may decline 
from its face down to the value of the silver composing it. 


MONEY AND PRICES. 


The quantitive theory of money, elementary and old as political 
economy, was paraded in the last campaign like a new di s 
It was truthfully urged that more money makes higher prices; 
but the twin truth that it is only money in circulation that affects 


prices was not dwelt j 
In the language of John Stuart Mill, Whatever may be the 
quantity of money in the country, 8 it affect 
ny ee aait . „ 
ex > i or money, even 
credit used in making , have the same effect pe 
as money itself. This 


ins why prices are substantially the 
same in . nding France has twice 
the volume of coin money that England has. 
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Money driven to cover by panic and hidden away in fear builds 
up no enterprise and furnishes no employment. 

Confidence makes business, and business makes prosperity. 

With confidence fled and business dead, it was said that what 
the country needed was more money, as if by some sort of legis- 
lative legerdemain our population could be enriched without effort. 


The way to have more money,” it was said, was to dig down 
the mountains and coin them into silver dollars at the arbitrary 
ratio of 16 to 1. 

But why coin at 16 to 1? Why not coin at 8 to 1 or 1 to 1, or 
why not stamp paper,“ cheap in material, worked by steam, and 
* by machinery“? 
ee f the touch of the Government stamp creates value, why waste 

ilver? 

Why not coin pig-iron dollars, as they did in the days of old Ly- 
curgus? 

If the touch of the Government stamp can make value, the phi- 
losopher’s stone is outdone, mankind can be rich without work, 
rich without thought, and rich without value received; and cark- 
ing care and the struggle and grind of poverty will be no more. 

et us proceed to stamp and do nothing but stamp. 
“ FREE AND UNLIMITED COINAGE.” 

It is said that a free, open mint would create an unlimited de- 
mand and pull the price of silver up to parity with gold; that 
an incre: output of silver would increase its value, and some- 
shied in dim perspective silver and gold would meet at the ratio 
of 16 to 1. 

What is a free, open mint? Simply a place run by the Govern- 
ment where bullion would go into the hopper and come out coin, 
and the coin would not belong to you nor to me nor to the Goy- 
ernment, but would belong to the man who brought the bullion 
to the Mae and we could not get a dollar of it except for value 
received. 

If this Government should offer to buy wheat at $5 a bushel, 
and be able to purchase all wheat offered at that price, wheat 
would be worth $5 a bushel. If this Goyernment should offer to 
buy whitefish at $5 apiece, and be able to purchase all whitefish 
offered at that price, every whitefish in the lakes would be worth 
85 so long as the market was open; and if this Government should 
offer 129 cents an ounce for silver, it is doubtless true that silver 
would go to 129 cents an ounce. But if this Government should 
simply ig So the owners of whitefish, wheat, and silver,“ Gentle- 
men, we have exceptional facilities for counting; bring on your 
commodities and we will count, weigh, label, and stamp them,” 
it is not to be supposed that a rise in value would follow. Elimi- 
nating the legal-tender proposition by which silver would have a 
temporarily enhanced value for payment of past-due debts, a free 
open mint would give it no value. 

If a free open mint would create an unlimited demand and pull 
the price of silver up to parity with gold, then a free open thrash- 
ing machine would raise the pace of wheat and a free open saw- 
mill would raise the price of basswood up to that of rosewood or 
mahogany. 

CHARACTER OF MONEY. 

It is laid down as an axiom that more money makes higher pri 
and it is true. But the money must be in use and circulation, an 
the quality of the price depends upon the quality of the money in 
which it is measured and the character of the people among whom 
it circulates. 

More than $450,000,000 of paper money was issued by the colonies 
and the Continental Congress, which shrunk to nothing in the 
hands of the last possessor. } 

Confederate money grew more worthless as time brought Ap- 
pomattox in sight. 

The greenback fluctuated as low as 38 cents on the dollar, and 
was restored to parity with gold by the promise of this Govern- 
ment to redeem. 

Measured in greenbacks, Confederate or continental money, 

rices were high, but the seller was not enriched thereby. He 
3 poorer the longer he held the price. That is the price 
which depreciation exacts. Depreciation levies another tax also 
when the merchant takes toll for uncertainty and charges a per- 
centage for ible loss. 

It is true that money circulated in those days, because every man 
sought to unload on his neighbor. 

CLASH OF DEMOCRATIC THEORIES. 


It was once said by Mr. Cleveland, then at the head of an undi- 
vided Democratic party, that the price is increased to the con- 
sumer by precisely the amount of the duty exacted.” This argu- 
ment that the tariff is a tax,“ and that prices are too high by 
reason thereof, has done Democratic duty down to date and has 
followed prices down to bed rock, when the tariff is under dis- 
cussion, 

No self-respecting Democrat ever alludes to tariff duty as 8 
he always speaks of it as a tax, with a peculiar and indescribable 
intonation and inflection, the result of long habit, which has a 


tendency to prejudice the casual thinker and lead him to prefer 
to raise money to pay expenses by running in debt instead of 
charging the foreigner a license to sell in our markets. 

But when money is under discussion the gentlemen on the other 
oe plant themselyes on a new premise, viz, that prices are too 

ow. 

The argument runs thus: Prices are too high, therefore let us 
‘have free trade. Prices are too low, therefore let us have free 
silver at 16 to 1. 

PRICES AND PROTECTION. 

The demonetization of silver by the leading nations of the world 
may have had its effect on prices; but the world over, man’s in- 
vention, the cunning of machinery, division of labor, and increased 
supply are the visible, tangible, undebatable causes of lower prices. 
And in this country the loom, the spinning frame, the spinning 
jenny, and the cotton gin, the transition from sickle to harvester, 
from flail to thrashing machine, from treadmill to steam engine, 
the enlarged use of steam and electricity have reduced prices, 
whitened the fields of the South with cotton, covered the Western 
plains with golden grain, planted cities, laid rail for traffic, and 
strung wire for communication. 

Still another cause has contributed to lower prices. Protective 
duties have increased the number of factories, which, by competi- 
tion among themselves, have reduced prices, The more factories 
the more labor employed; the more lahor employed the more con- 
sumers; the more consumers the bigger the town; thé bigger the 
town the better the market for the farmer, and the better the mar- 
ket for the farmer the more valuable the farm. 

SILVER AND WHEAT. 

The country had an opportunity to note the logic of partisan 
oratory in the last campaign. 

Ignoring the law of supply and demand. 

Ignoring invention. 

Ignoring the fact that the extension of Western railroads in the 
United States and Canada had carried seeds to unsown lands and 
vast wheat flefds had sprung up along the way and mighty har- 
vests had year after year been brought away to glut the world’s 
supply, and that the same is true of Russia, India, and Argentina; 
it was said that wheat and silver had been going down hill, side 
by side, joint victims of the same inexorable law. 

But in the heat of the last campaign, when this argument had 
Been blazoned in pamphiets and blared on rostrums, wheat went 
up and has continued to go up and silver has continued'to go down, 

Facts are eternal; words are words. 


RATIO. 

The ratio of 16 to 1 has been talked of as if fixed by Omnipo- 
tent edict; as ih at the dawn of creation silver and gold were yoked 
in the ratio of 16 to 1 in the moon’s eclipse with weird incantation, 
while the lakes of bitumen rose 8 higher and the slumber- 
ing earthquake lay pillowed on fire;” and since that time no other 
ratio is genuine! no other ratio is blown in the metal; every other 
ratio is a hoodoo! 

Beyond the plains that rise toward the setting sun stand the 
mountains yeined and seamed with wealth untold; but when the 
mountains were lifted up and metals were fused in volcanic fires, 
no power decreed that silver and gold should vein the rocks at 16 


And when men followed the overland trail, and railroads climbed 
the western grade and tunneled out toward the Pacific, and the 
sound of the miner’s pick rang among the solitudes of the moun- 
tains, no power prescribed that silver and gold should be found at 
the ratio of 16 to 1. j 

And when silver and gold were found, no power prescribed that 
they should be used at the ratio of 16 to 1. 

And when silver and gold are used, no mere paper statute of any 
single nation which may happen to decorate or mar the map of the 
world for a few hundred years can compel the two metals to go 
yoked in an arbitrary mint ratio which is not the commercial 


ratio. 
diver and gold have been the money of all time, but the ratio 
of their use and coinage has changed with the changing years. 
As well to keep the deck of a ship level ina rolling sea as 
to try to make one ratio stand through time and change. 


Congress can do much. 

A united Republican majority is strong. 

It can roll away the clouds of commercial gloom. 

It can make the horizon blaze with the sunrise of returning 
prosperity and the wind vocal with the clatter and song of indus- 


repeat, Congress is powerful, but it is not in the power of 

Congress to make a half equal to the whole. 

It can not change the multiplication table. 

It can not fix the value of commodities, 

It can not fix by law the relative value of silver and gold. 

It is no more in the power of Congress to make this nation richer 
by calling 59 cents a dollar than it is in the power of Congress to 
make this nation bigger by calling half a mile a mile. 
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It is no more in the power of Con to make me richer by 
calling 50 cents in my pocket a dollar than it is in the power o 
gress to make me 12 feet tall by calling 6 inches a foot. j 
Tis no more in the power of Congress fo make the farmer richer 
by calling 50 cents a dollar than it is in the power of Congress to 
make the farmer’s farm bigger by calling an acre an acre. 

Neither the Congress of 1792, nor 1884, nor 1853; neither Wash- 
ington, nor Hamilton, nor Jefferson, nor Jackson, nor any Admin- 
istration in the United States; nor princes, potentates, or powers 
outside of the United States, have ever been able singly and alone 
to make a minf ratio control a commercial ratio. Yet now. in the 
closing years of the nineteenth century, ignoring history, encour- 
aged only by conjecture, comes a party proposing to repeal the 
Gresham law by the unlimited coinage of silver and gold at the 
ratio of 16 to 1. and make silver so coined legal tender in payment 
of all debts, public and private, without the aid or consent of any 
other nation.” 

It was discovered long ago, first by Oresme, counselor to 
Charles V, next by Copernicus, next by Thomas Gresham, master 
of the mint under Queen Elizabeth, that with unlimited coinage 
of both metals at a fixed ratio the metal worth more at the mint 
than elsewhere will go to the mint and be coined, and the metal 
worth less at the mint than elsewhere will stay away. 

If for $5 in gold i can buy $10 in silver and pay my debt of $5 
and have $5 left, I will be foolish to cancel my debt with $5 in 


gold. 
THE GRESHAM LAW IN OUR HISTORY. 


If gold or silver is worth more uncoined than coined, it will not 
be coined, or, if already coined, it will not circulate. 

Our own history has demonstrated this, 

Con, has the constitutional power to coin money, regulate 
the value thereof, and of foreign coin.” 

Pursuant to this power the coinage act of 1792 was passed. 

The coinage ratio was then fixed by Hamilton, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and agreed to by Jefferson, then Secretary of State, not 
in reliance upon any supposed power in Congress to keep and 
maintain the two metals in circulation by law, but by looking 
abroad and ascertaining the existing commercial ratio and seeking 
to make the mint ratio conform thereto. 

And there were “struck and coined” at the mint coins of silver 
and gold at the ratio of 15 to 1. But a mistake had been made. 
The fegal ratio did not conform to the commercial ratio. 

Silver was overvalued at the mint, and so came to the mint, 
but gold remained awT 

Nor did our silver đollars remain long in circulation, but went 
to Mexico and the West Indiesin exchange for Spanish dollars, 
which were about three grains heavier than our own, the people 
of those countries believing that a dollar was a dollar if declared 
80 by 1 

The dollars were brought to our mint and recoined for re- 
exchange, and this endless chain of coinage and exchange went on 
without commercial benefit to us till 1806, when the further coin- 
age of the silver dollar was stopped by order of Thomas Jefferson, 
then President. 

By the acts of 1834 and 1837 Congress provided for the coin 
of silver and gold at the ratio of 16 to 1, but again the legal ratio 
did not conform to the commercial ratio. is time gold was 
overvalued at the mint and so went to the mint to be coined, while 
silver went abroad, because 16 ounces of silver were worth more 
than an ounce of gold. 

Up to1853 silver subsidiary coin, viz, half-dimes, dimes, quarters, 
and halves, had been coined at the ratio of 16 to 1; but persons 
without regard for the Goddess of Liberty and the American 
eagle had melted them down and sold them for bullion, because 
16 ounces of silyer were worth more than 1 ounce of gold, and 
therefore worth more uncoined than coined. Therefore in 1853 
the coinage of subsidiary coins was stopped. Subsidiary coins 
were denied legal tender beyond $5 and the bullion composing 
them was cut down more than 6 per cent. 

From 1834 down to the Bland-Allison Act of 1878 the country 
was on a gold basis, oer during the period of our civil war, 
when we were on a greenback basis, and cheap paper drove both 
silver and gold out of circulation and went down at times to 38 
cents on a dollar. 

If silver drove gold out under the law of 1792, if gold drove silver 
out under the laws of 1834 and 1837, and if cheap paper drove both 
silver and gold out, how can pre hore to be exempt from the oper- 
ation of the same law now? ead of bimetallism we would 
have silver monometallism, and instead of more money, less money, 
until the void left by our departed gold could be filled by depre- 
ciated silver—time enough for ruin, havoc, and disaster. 

From the founding of our mint in 1792 down to 1873 there were 
coined about eight millions of silver dollars and about one hun- 


dred and t -six millions of fractional and subsidiary coin. 
nero the law of 1873 about 86,000,000 trade dollars were 
coined. 


Under the Bland-Allison Act of 1878 not less than two 


‘ 0 8 than million 
f | nor more than four million dollars’ Worth of silver was urchabed 


monthly and coined until 8378, 166,793 were coined, but silver 
went down from 92 to 74 cents on the dollar. 

The Sherman law of 1890 provided for the purchase at the 
market price and coinage of 4,500,000 ounces of silver per month, 
or so much thereof as should be offered. Under this law 168,674, 
682.53 fine ouncesof silver were purchased at a cost of $155,931,002, 
for which Treasury notes were issued. Thecoinage of this bullion 
from 1890 to January 31, 1898, is 73,822,857 silver dollars, and 
there remains now uncoined in the Treasury (January 31, 1898) 
silver bullion which cost $101,379,158, for which certificates are 
outstanding. In addition tocoinage under the Bland-Allison and 
Sherman laws, the coinage of subsidiary silver has gono ọn, so that 
from February 12, 1873, to January 31, 1898, $93,951,181.05 in sub- 
sidiary silver has also been added to our circulation. And yet, 
notwithstanding this tremendous use of silver in the United 
States since 1873, the price of silver has continued to go down. 

The total coinage of silver in the United States from 1792 to 
February 12, 1873, was $143,813,598.70, while the total coinage- 
from February 12, 1873, to January 31, 1898, was 51,916, 755.05. 

In 1896 the Director of the Mint reporten that the value of all 
the silver money in all the world in 1873 was e$timated at $1,816,- 
565,657, while in 1894 it had grows to $4,000,000,000, a gain of over 
two billions one hundred millions in twenty-one 85 ATS. 

There had been added to the full legal tender of thé world, then, 
in twenty-one years, from 1873 to 1894, an amdunt equal to the 
accumulation of all the nations in all the ages down to that time, 

In 1860 we had a per capita circulation of $13.85; in 1872. we had 
a per capita circulation of $18.19; in 1896 we had a per capita cir- 
sg ae of 821.10, and in 1897 we had a per capita circulation of 


40. 

If the quantitive theory of money can be made to apply to a sin- 
gle nation and prices rise, fall, or stand according to the amount 
of money in circulation within its boundaries, then prices should 
have been sustained within the United States. 

PRICES GOVERNED BY INTERNATIONAL MONEY SUPPLY. 


The per capita money of the nations of the world varies. Itis 
absurd to suppose that the circulation of money will be restrained 
by national boundary Iines. 

No matter how many dollars per capita a single nation may 
haye, no matter how many dollars in which to measure its prop- 
erty, real and personal, its money will run beyond its borders and 
seek the general level, and the price of commodities in any single 
nation will have relation to the general international supply of 
money, not to the money of that single nation. 

In these days when factories touch ends the world over, and 
freight by sea is less than freight by land, and distance is anni- 
hilated, no single nation can by mere coinage legislation raise 
pee within its borders measured in money of international cir- 
culation. 

It is true that a nation may raise the price of its products lo- 
cally by putting cheap money in circulation—for illustration, 
Continental, Confederate, or greenback money—because the 
cheaper the ny Bape less it takes in commodities to buy a dollar, 
and no man can compelled to part with his property except 
for value received, and he may name ths price and the money in 
which it shall be paid. 

It is true also that a nation may perpetrate upon its citizens the 
wrong of legal-tender laws compelling them to receive in pay- 
ment of past-due debts money worth less than the money loaned, 
and governments may repudiate their debts or pay them in de- 
preciated money. But history denounces kings who have bor- 
rowed good money of their subjects and repaid them in bad, and 
when government of the people, by the people” goes into the 
business of paying good debts in cheap money, it means cheating 
‘tof the people by the people.” 

To say in swelling terms that this or any other nation can, single 
handed and alone, without the aid or consent of any other nation, 
maintain silver and gold in circulation yoked in the arbitrary 
ratio of 16 to 1 when the commercial ratio is something else is 
mere conjecture, even if it be said so eloquently that phono- 
graphs are set rasping the saying fhe country over. 

ence the Republican platform of 1896 says: ‘‘ We are unalter- 
ably opposed to every measure calculated to debase our currency 
or impair the credit of our country: we are therefore opposed to 
the free coinage of silver except by international agreement with 
the leading commercial nations of the world.” 


SILVER MONOMETALLISM. 


5 to silver monometallism is partial repudiation, by 
Which 

1. The laborer would be paid for a full day's work in clipped 
dollars—in dollars big in his pocket, but small at the grocery. 

2. The pensioner who fought for the stability of our Govern- 
ment would be paid in unstable money. 
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3. Life-insurance policies would be cashed to widows and or- 
phans in dollars worth less than the face of the policy. 

4. epi deposits and loan investments slowly paid to ma- 
turity would be repaid in clipped dollars, worth than the 
dollars invésted. 

5. Guardians, executors, and administrators would file their 
final aécounts and be discharged on payment of less than the 
trust estate. 

But, no doubt, the ten commandments and the golden rule would 
continue to be taught in churches whose spires break the horizon 
line in every direction. ; 

Incident to silver monometallism, too, is the question whether 
this nation, which stands now in the forefront of the progressive 
civilization of the world, shall begin to pattern its finances after 
those of Mexico; whether we shallslump to a semicivilized money 
standard or still maintain our prond p among the nations of 
the world, with coin the image and superscription of which tell 
no lie, and with flag not lowered to commercial half-mast. 

Around the banner of delusion raised at Chicago demagogues 
recruited an army of ignorance and vice, with plunder more than 


8 i 

ery few of the rank and file of Democracy, perhaps, aimed to 
be poh ey The great mass of the people, of whatever parn, 
advocate their honest. convictions and strive by their political 
acts to bring benefit to themselves and to their country. But 
the leaders of the free-silver crusade of 1896 openly avowed their 
p of repudiation, clamorously appealing to the ignorant and 
to the vicious, secking also by subtle suggestion (successfully, too, 
in many instances) to enlist the sympathy and cooperation of 
conscientious farmers and workingmen in the contest for a debased 


The 3 business man was denounced as a criminal auto- 
crat with whom the laboring man ought to get even, forge 
that poverty can give no employment to poverty; that the clos 
factory furnishes no work, and the man out of work spends no 
money at the store. 

Class was arrayed against class. 

Firebrands were scattered from rear car platforms. 

The doctrine of discontent was disseminated. 


The policy of enriching all by the ruin of each was broached. 
With 9 arguments it was sought to elect a President of all 
the people. 


THE PUBLIC WEALTH. 


What is the public wealth of America? It isnot what the Gov- 
ernment owns, use the Government owns but little beyond a 
few forts and arsenals, some public buildings, and the graves of its 
soldi 


ers, 

The public wealth of America is made up of the fortunes of its 
citizens, real and personal. 

It increases as population increases; it fluctuates as e plant 
and build and traffic more or less, as new industries and new in- 
ventions give new value to lands, mines, and forests, as the sea- 
sons bring harvests or famines, as mutual confidence and com- 
mon pr ity extend credit from man to man, as money goes 
freely from hand to hand or hides for fear of disaster. 

When threats and fears of spoliation have caused money to go 
into hiding instead of investment and public confidenceis $ 
then public wealth is reduced beyond calculation, ; 

Nations may coin money of silver and gold, but the best mint is 
the mint of public confidence; and confidence is founded on order, 
and order is not built upon an earthquake. 
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The Director of the Mint has been 
to the world's stock of metallic money in 1873 and 1894. 
Respectfully, 


Paes O. L. SPAULDING, Acting Secretary. 
Hon. EDWARD L. HAMILTON, 
House of Representatives. 
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uested to furnish you a statement as 


Second-Class Mail Matter. 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. CURTIS H. CASTLE, 
- OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 3, 1898, 
On the bill (H. R. 5359) to n laws relative to second - class 


Mr. CASTLE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The apology offered by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads for the introduction into 
this House of the bill which will go into history joined to his 
name is substantially this: First, that there is a deficit in the 
Post-Office Department of from eight to twelve million dollars 
annually; second, that the Department should be self-sustaining, 
and third, that in order to make it so the privileges now enjoyed 
by publishers of second-class matter must be so abridged that a 
large part of their publications must be entered as third-class 
matter and pay 8 cents per pound instead of 1 cent. 

It is well that this bill be ushered in by its reputed author with 
an apology, for if ever a bill needed an apology this one does. 
Let the apology be ever so lame, ever so false, yet an apolozy it 
should have to cover, pocio, the grim skeleton of press censor- 
ship so skillfully concealed within its apparently innocent word- 


ing. 

‘Yo me this apol is an auspicious omen, for it tells me that 
the conspirators against American liberty must yet work under 
cover. must yet, molelike, hide from the public eye their burrow- 
ings beneath the foundation of the oH Sangin ït tells me that 
American manhood is not yet dead and that the people are not yet 
ready to surrender the liberty of the press nor ea in any wise 
its abridgment. 

So long as their schemes are masked, so long as they dare not 
fight in the open, it proves that the rich anarchists yet fear the 
ne whom they despise. I can not allow this bill to pass un- 
challenged, for it is as full of poison as Cleopatra's asp. 

From what parentage did this monster spring? “Who clothed 
this Gorgon in its garb of innocence, yclept “ cit”? Weknow 
the name under which the monster ambles into this Chamber, be- 
seeching the American people to warm it in their bosoms; but for 
one I can not believe that my colleague from California ever con- 
ceived this thing. In charity I must think that he is not its 
mother, but only its wet nurse. The conception and birth of such 
a creatureshould not be lightly charged against one Had 
he the hermaphroditic capacity to conceive it, no skill of the ac- 
coucher could have saved both his life and the monster's in the 
delivery. That he still lives and brings it forth for exhibition and 
christening provesconclusively that its maternity can not be laid 
at his door; hence I absolve him from this crime against nature. 

When the Congress of the United States shall have laid it to 
rest and it shall have become a thing of the past, used only as a 

‘man in nurseries to frighten src ge S ildren to sleep; when 
the haunting memory of this deformity l have faded from the 
minds of men, no doubt my coll e, freed from its hypnotic in- 
fluence, will rejoice in common with the great body of American 
citizens at its death. 


by specious pleas made 
not for the thet that in 


The ablest philosophers and closest observers of the times note 
with sorrow the pathognomonic symptoms of decadence in the 
Republic. No republic can exist “where wealth accumulates 
and men decay.” Education of the masses is the sine qua non 
without which liberty perishes from the earth. Poverty is the 
first toward industrial slavery. The gold stan and a 
con circulating medium are the instruments designed by 
plutocracy to create universal poverty among the producing 
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the — middle class which heretofore 


by 
starving women and children which floats to us from the factories 
of New England. : 

Tf you really wish to know the poverty that tugs at the vitals of 
America’s workers, go visit the white slaves in the cold, dank 
sweat shops of America’s metropolis. Go look into the bare hoy- 
€ls where the minersof Pennsylvania stretch their tired 
bodies upon the naked earth; and their gaunt children fight for 
the crumbs which are cast out in the swillfrom the palatial man- 
sions of their.cruel:and sordid masters, the coal barons of Hazle- 
ton.and Lattimer. [Applause.] ' 

Poverty having been securely fastened upon the producing 
masses, the second step in the downward road to industrial slavery 
follows as inevitably as night follows day. Poverty first, igno- 
rance second. There can be no escape from this fatal sequence. 
The immutable law of cause and effect is equally certain in the 
immaterial as the material world. So, with universal poverty of 
the masses, we must, willing or unwilling, accept universal igno- 
rance. With universal erty and universal ignorance this coun- 
try will have univ hell. Morality, progress, Christianity, 
aye, civilization itcelf will be blotted ont and a wild, turbulent sea 

anarchy will roll its waves of destruction and death through- 


he e ayes of America, strengthened and bled 
e Bt manry , Strengthened and enno 
by a century of liberty. are putting up a stronger fight than the 


conspirators anticipated; and ‘unwilling to wait for the slow but 
certain effects of poverty, they have dictated this bill to take from 
the isolated populations of the agricultural districts the cheap and 
abundant literature now accessible through the liberal postal laws 
of the United States. This bill inaugurates the first organized 
assault upon the people from the educational end of the line, tobe 
followed by others in rapid succession, each successive step in- 
creasing the cost of literature until it becomes a luxury beyond 
the slender pittance of the poor to purchase, and, pari passu, limit- 
ing the 5 of the press until it is eventually destroyed. 

Can you not see the real object of this bill? Listen to its author, 
who, in his official report on the bill to the Fifty-fourth Con- 
gress, says: 

They do not assume that the bill which they recommend to yon pA egia 
far from it. + + Neither does it remedy the e It is, how- 
ever, a step in the right direction and goes as far as they 
this time. There is much maudlin sentiment boy ree, Bag 
about the Post-Office Department. Many compareit with the War and Naval 
establishments, and say it should not be run for profit, or even to pay ex- 
pans of aperation, ga soa be supported by taxation, and run in the inter- 
0 oar sind, hawever there is no oropan; the onc is for the defense 
of the nation as a whole; and no one individual needs their protecting arm 

re than another, and according to their means for its sup- 
The Post-Office Department is an accommodation to the t mass of 


ought prudent at 
of our le 


cal and cal e; 
2 with quicker 
. peacefull 

can more 

not of, for the 5 wrong in the continuance of sys! 

our people isin titencourages the growth ofan agrarian sentiment, which 

points to the Post-Office Department and exclaims: “See how well the postal 

service is managed in the interests of us all and how cheaply it is operated. 

This is our strong bulwark of defense. and illustrates in golden letters that 

the true course for the Government is to become the parent and owner and 
te all means of riation and transmission.“ Still there is not a 


t could be operated by private 
on present a ropriation and return a net fit of from 
0 8 millions of dollars per year, sists 
. Speaker, though I spoke with the voice of inspiration, I 
could not elucidate the true inwardness of this bill as has the 
chairman of the committee which prepared it. No statement of 
mine could add tothe damning force of accusation as 
in the cold, brutal language of its sponsor. What does this 
emean? What isits import? Is this man an anarchist 
when he says: 

Private means could as well, or better, be adapted to the transmission of 
our mails, but it isnot now our intention to advocate so radical a change. 
It 5 a step in the right direction and goes as far as they thoug 
prudent at this time. 

Such sentiments as these are treasonable, and must be so con- 
sidered by all lovers of their country. 

Now, it has been iterated and reiterated upon this floor and else- 
where that the only desire on the part of the framers of this bill 
was to prevent a deficit in the postal revenues, and yet in their 
report, written by the chairman of the committee, and acquiesced 
in Se AE e N ee eee as a reason for 
the passage bill: 


the 

n continuance of the t system to our 
ae that it encourages the growth of an sentiment which points 

the Post-Office nt and exclaims, “See how well the postal serv- 
ice is in the interest of us and how chea; it is operated. 
This is our bulwark of defense illustrates in letters that 
the true course for the Government is to become the parent and owner and 
operate all means of transportation and transmission. 


in vicious indolence. The proprietors als 


Then this talk about the $12,000,000 deficit, or any other deficit, 
Ser corse not the a reason — of this bill, 
e principal wrong in continuance of the present system, 
according to this report, is not the annual deficit, but it is that 
the present system of Government ownership of the Post-Office 
ent furnishes an object lesson to people, teaching 
them that they ei pe enjoy the same blessings from the trans- 
rtation system, if owned by the Government, that they now do 
om the postal system. It encourages the growth of an agrarian 
sentiment,” which plutocracy fears will grow and spread among 
the agriculturists—mark well the word“ ian! —until they 
will demand Government ownership of railroads, telegraphs, tele- 
phones, and all other public utilities, thus supplanting private 
ownership. 

This, then, is the great wrong of the present system! 

This word“ ian”—what memories surround it, carryin; 
us back two thousand years over a history nearly every page o 
which makes the heart sick with its record of triumphant greed! 
At last memory pauses at the shrine of the immortal Gracchi. 
Yes, these are the noble spirits who spurned the ignoble greed of 
the Roman patricians and waged the last great contest in the Ro- 
man Republic in behalf of the common people. In order tomore 
fully appreciate this ee to agrarian sentiment and 
to show the real animus of this bill and its originators, I quote at 
length from Myer’s Outlines of Ancient History: 

When the different states of the Peninsula were subjugated, large jons 
of the conquered territory had become public land (ager publicus), for upon 
thesubj tionof a state mont never left totheconquered people more than 
two-thirds of their lands and often not so much as that. 

The land 2 was disposed of at public sale, leased at low rent- 
als, allotted isc ed soldiers, or allo to lie unused. Much of this 
public domain it will be seen was under the control of the State as lessor, or 


remained in its absolute possession. Now, it ha ed that in various ways 
almost all these public lands had fallen into the ds of the wealthy. They 


alone had the — mecessary to stock and work them toad hence 
the ms of the small proprietors were gradually absorbed by the lar, 
landowners. Often the families of the poor wero looted: from their li 


plots of land by fraud hile the father was away in the army, as Ahab had 
got on of the en of Naboth. 
orace draws a pathetic picture of such an evicted family.“ with 


them the little their fathers venerated and their poor dirty d ren.” 
These great p: tors, also ing a law which forbade Soy pason to 
hold more than 800 jugera of land, held ee ee that amonnt. ost all 
the lands of Italy, about the beginning of the first century B. C., are said to 


have been held by not more than 2,000 persons; for the large proprietors, be- 

hich they had secured by purchase from the Government, 
or from the smaller farmers, claimed enormous tracts to which 
they had onlysquatter's title. So long had they been left in undisputed pos- 
session of these Government lands that they had come to look upon them as 
absolutely their own. 


In many cases, feeling 
been handed . — 3 9 generations, the owners had expend 
an 


possessors 
more Trafitable, and so the poorer Ro: 
crowded into the cities, y con ting 

fo it to their interests to 


0 
stock rather than cultivate the soil. All Italy became 


a great shi 
An old Roman writer says that the country an agricultural state 
had —.— back into the . Thus, largely through the working of 
the public-land system, the people had become ed into two great 
classes, which are variously d. ted as the rich and the poor, the possess- 
ors and the non the timates. The Best,” and the Populares, 
The People.” one expresses t. Rome had become a commonwealth of 
For many ‘ore and after tho period at which we have now arrived 


most the 

Roman Republic is found in the records of this latter pep ni The misery 
of the t masses naturally led to constant 

lar } introduced bill after bill into the 

measure before the assemblies of the * pare all aiming at the 


These were the abuses, as given by the impartial hand of the 
historian, sought to be abated b: agit, Pindar party headed by 
Tiberius and Caius Gracchus. e milli fell upon Tibe- 
rius in the Roman forum and slaughtered him and 300 of his ad- 
herents. The consul offered for the head of Caius its weight in 
gold, He with 3,000 other landless wretches were ruthlessly: 
slain. “Agrarian,” aye, that is a name to conjure by! The cycle 
is completed in two thousand years, and our nation stands to-day 
where the Roman Republic stood when the Gracchi died for lib- 
erty and justice. How nearly this picture represents America! 
Suffering from the same land monopoly, the same vicious finan- 
cial eases another decade, these causes, carried to their logical 
conclusions, will have accomplished here the same fatal result. 

With us there is still a chance for salvation, and by the Eternal 
we shall not perish as Rome — Our Gracchi have not yet 
had a price placed upon their heads, although Theodore Roosevelt 
wanted last year to ‘‘stand up the leaders of the silver movement 
against a brick wall and shoot them to death.“ History does r 
itself, and the modern millionaire and his delegated representative 
in 1 1 hry mo sentiment as their 
prototypes ose olden days. more poverty, & little 
more concentration of wealth, and the American farmer, with his 
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en perceptions, will discover the scheme for his undoing. Then, 
When it is too late to retreat, the issue will be joined and these 
1 who have been playing hell with the American Re- 
5 iblis ill find themselves hunting for a cool spot in that realm 
where their deeds will be appreciated. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, it was not my intention to discuss the alleged rea- 
son for the introduction of this bill; yet so much has been said as 
to the causes of the deficiency in the postal revenues that I can 
not refrain from replying. There would be no deficit if the 
Postmaster-General did not permit the railroad and steamship 
companies to rob the Government in their transportation charges. 
The average haul of postal matter is about 442 miles, according to 
the report of Postmaster-General Wanamaker, 1889, page 90, and 
the price per pound paid by the Government for transportation is 
about 8 cents. The railroads charge private individuals eleven 
one-hundredths of a cent for the carriage of ordinary freight the 
same distance. 

I give as my authority for this statement George R. Blanchard, 
commissioner of the Joint Traffic Association. He says that in 
1895 freight rates averaged eight hundred and thirty-nine one- 
thousandths of 1 cent per ton per mile, which would give us the 
rate of eleven one-hundredths of a cent per pound for 400 miles. 
The railroads to-day charge only 2 cents per pound from Boston 
to San Francisco, and for carload rates charge less than 1 cent. 

The Government pays on the average distance (442 miles) eighty 
times more than private individuals. Yet with these facts patent 
to the dullest mind our intelligence is insulted by labored expla- 
nations of how to reduce the deficit. This name “deficit” is a 
misnomer; it should be changed to that of ‘‘steal;” just plain, 
simple stealing is all that can be made out of it. The successive 
Postmasters-General have each and all of them been parties to the 
theft, if not beneficiaries. The Government not only pays over 8 
cents per pound for transportation of mail matter, but pays every 
year sufficient rent for the use of the mail cars to buy them out- 


right. ‘ 

The robbery does not stop here; after paying 8 cents per pound 
and a high rental for the car to haul the mail, an additional c orgo 
is made for every mile one of these cars is hauled. Yet in the 
teeth of this iniquitous transaction the gentleman from California 
comes before Congress and pleads a “deficit.” No wonder there 
is a deficit;“ with such rottenness there could be nothing but 
“deficit.” The committee which could introduce a bill to increase 
the rates of postage, every dollar of which increase must be paid 
by the poor, and sanction the swindling contracts of the Postmas- 
ter-General must have consciences seared as with a hot iron. 

If Mr. Loup and his committee have any desire to create a sur- 

lus where now there is a deficit, let them bring in a bill to regu- 
late the charges of railroad and steamship corporations for carry- 
ing the mails, fixing them at the same rates now charged private 
parties. Let them add to their postal appropriation bills money 
sufficient to begin the construction of mail cars, in order that the 
enormous rental now paid may cease. If they will do these 
things, there will be a surplus of $12,000,000 per annum and the 
agrarians will have a bigger object lesson than at present. 

Mail cars are rented by the Department at the rate of from six 
to eight thousand dollars per year. A car lasts about twenty years, 
which would make the amount paid for rent for each car during 
the past twenty years from $120,000 to $160,000. These cars can 
be built for $4,000 each, yet we pay twice the value of the car 
every year in rent. And this is the 5 practiced by an Ad- 
ministration which has the temerity to ask the people to den 
themselves the blessings of cheap literature, in order that the rail- 
road and steamship corporations may continue todraw from them 
eighty times as much as the same service costs private parties, 
not including the rents, mileage, etc., the fat perquisites on the 
side. 

Hear this apostle of economy, the chairman of the committee: 


Congress must stop the second-class matter abuses or go out of business. 


Congress must stop the abuses of the Post-Office Department 
by which the transportation companies, in collusion with the high 
functionaries of the Department, are annually stealing millions 
from the Federal Treasury. The Postmaster-General had better 
take the beam out of his own eye before he raises such an outcry 
against an imaginary mote in the second-class mail service. You 
know, and I know, that the Government is robbed at every turn 
in its mail contracts. You know, and weall know, thatthe quad- 
rennial weighing is not the least of the steals. For one speci- 
fied month every four years mails are weighed by the Depart- 
ment, and the weight of the mails for this month is accepted by 
the Department as the average weight for the succeeding four 


ears, 
7 Why, Mr. Speaker, the railroad and steamship corporations of 
the country, assisted by every other thieving combine, trust, and 
dicate, stuff the during this trial month. I am told that 

he agents of the railroad companies even ask the secretaries to 
gressmen to hold back thousands of pounds of public docu- 
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ments which go to the country under the Con $ 
actually ask men who draw salaries from the 5 ver t t 
in its robbery. As compensation a pass over the roads, in vi 
tion of the interstate-commerce act, is given later at the req 
of the secretary. Yes, the abuse of the eeconi class matter 
cease, so all honest men say. Lef us begin the cleaning of this 
Augean stable at the high seat of power. Let the thieving cop- 
tracts with the railroad and steamship companies be annulled 22 
the peculations of the infernal board of thieves be stopped. Let 
=e be Hone and there will be no deficit to chatter about. [Ap- 
plause. 

I quote from the statement of Mr. John Edderkin, page 161-of 
Senate hearings on the Loud bill in the Fifty-fourth Congress: 

It is a matter.of court record that the “Texas Pacific” and the “ Southern 
Pacific’ railroads carry foreign hats and caps, boots and shoes, cashmere and 
laces, cutlery and ordinary hardware from New Orleans to San Francisco 
for 80 cents a hundred pounds, eight-tenths of a cent a pound. 

If it is profitable for Mr. Huntington and his associates to carry 
these foreign goods across the continent for eight-tenths of a cent 
a pound, it would be equally profitable to e United States 
mail bags an average distance of less than 442 miles for one-half a 
cent per pound. Then please note the following, and observe that 
these facts are of court record. 

Thousands of cans of milk are brought every day to New York, 
40-quart cans weighing when filled abont 100 pounds, and with 
them other thousands of crates, each holding 12 quarts of milk 
or cream, the crates weighing when the bottles are filled about 
70 pounds, and those cans and crates are returned empty, a dis- 
tance of 396 miles. On a can of cream the charge is one-half a 
centa pound. Ona hundred-pound can of milk the charge is a 
little less than one-third of a cent per pound, but when the cream 
is carried in bottles the rate is less than one-fourth of a cent a 
pound. The limit of distance within which these uniform rates 
5 a year ago was said to be 330 miles. It is reported to 

396 miles to-day, and I heard George R. Blanchard, of the Joint 
Traffic Association of New York, testify before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission last winter in favor of extending these rates 
for distances up to 1.000 miles. 

The counsel of the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad 
went very much further, however, than Mr. Blanchard, and 
pleaded for an extension of these rates to any distance within 
which the milk could be brought to market in fit condition for 
use, saying that the cost of the service was in no real sense depend- 
ent on the length of the haul. Yes, and this learned counsel ad- 
mitted that these rates on trains running at passenger speed were 
so remunerative that their railroad clients were able to make a 
clear gift of over $50,000 a year out of the profits to their milk con- 
tractor, Wescott. 

The Hon. J. H. Choate, of New York, in this noted trial of 
railway managers by the people, said that the enormous profits 
secured by Wescott by this contract with the officials of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad furnished almost con- 
clusive evidence of collusion between Wescott and these railway 
managers for a division of the spoils. Mr. Choate proved, more- 
over, that these rates, one-half of a cent a pound on 40-quart cans 
of cream and one-third of a cent a pound on 40-quart cans of 
milk, empties returned, brought profits to the railroads of from 
200 to 300 per cent. According to Mr. Choate, 20 cents on a 100- 
pound can would yield a ve ndsome profit. 

Here we have the absolute demonstration that the railroads haul 
milk cans 400 miles and return them empty for 82 per ton, and 
the same companies collect from the Government 8160 per ton for 
carrying mail sacks one way, in addition to the mileage and rental 
of the cars. Eighty times as much! Gentlemen say that this is 
not a question of sentiment, not a partisan question, but a plain 
business proposition. But what business man would consent for 
a moment to pay for freight eighty times the rate paid by his busi- 
ness rival? at man with the brains of a troglodyte would pay 
in addition a car rental equal to twice the value of the car annually? 
How long would this man continue in business if, to the other dis- 
criminations, after paying eighty times more than anyone else, 
after purchasing twice over every year the car used to transport 
kis goods, he should submit to a third imposition in the way of 
mileage 

Do you wonder that the United States Post-Office Department 
is a monumental failure from a business standpoint? 

Mr. Speaker, how are we going to remedy the matter? How 
can we make this Department self-sustaining? Mr. Loup and his 
adherents say add 800 per cent to the rates of second-ciass mat- 
ter, on that part of it which will not include the metropolitan 
subsidized journals, but will include the cheap reprints of the 
great authors of the world, thus vastly inc their cost to the 
poor, and in a measure depriving them of their only means of se- 
curing a liberal education. e say bring business methods to 
bear, compel the railroad companies to carry the mail at a reason- 
ablerate. They are the creatures of government and the Gov- 
ernment has the right to fix the rate. How intelligent men, if they 


est 
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almost criminal for Congress to hesitate in enacting laws which 
will haye the effect to give the brave men who are to fight our 

Mr. Speaker, the grasping avarice of the railroads will yet be | battles the greatest possible efficiency and the certainty that their 
their undoing. When at length the people must make a decision | courage and sacrifice will be rewarded with the best possible 
between the railroads owning the people or the people owning the | results. 
railroads, be sure that the decision be for Government own-| The present organization of our Army is based upon experiences 
ership. : in battles under conditions very different from what they are 

When that auspicious time shall come there will be no wrang- | to-day. 
lings here over deficits. We will have 1-cent letter postage, free] In olden times the armies were marched to battle in dense 
delivery in the country of mail, and a full Treasury. masses, the Grecian phalanx generally having two lines of ten 

Ah, my countrymen, there is involved in this bill a deeper | ranks each and the Roman legion having as many as sixteen ranks. 
question than paltry dollars and cents! Let the friends of liberty | As iniplements of war were improved, the number of ranks was 
to-day accept the gage of battle thrown down so insolently by the | gradually reduced. Two hundred years ago no armies went to 
foa! parue with more than crete roe ' pern iie 7 8 5 a 

Tyran ild your Babels! forge your fetters! link your chains! tained more than two ranks, and battles in fu i ought 

2 9 aAa ours of erie? ebbs to the drains. with the one-rank system. These changes require a radical modi- 

Anaronal your doom comes swiftly; brave snd otal Spirits 5 fication of the tactical system and army organization. 

TO sie, pene Goninon ee ee ee : Six infantry soldiers, thoroughly drilled and skillful in the use 

And thought is burning in men's eyes with more than speechful power. of the modern infantry weapon, are as efficient in actual battle as 

[Applause.] fifty men were in 1861 with their inferior arms, meager instruc- 

PP tion, and imperfect discipline. , 

A single one of the superior field guns which we now huve in 
the hands of skillfnl men will do more execution than the best 
Deny of six guns which was accepted by the Government in 
Scientific knowledge and mechanical skill are the elements which 
must be depended upon for success in future wars. 

My view is that the proportion of artillery in our Army 1 
time of peace should far exceed the proper proportion in actua 
war. No one will question but that comparatively efficient infan- 
try can always be obtained from the numerous infantry organiza- 
tions which exist in the various States, while to make a skillful 
artillery ofticer or soldier is the work of many years. This was 
the controlling principle that prevailed in the early history of our 


are acting in good faith with the people, whose servants they are, 
can seriously discuss this question is beyond my comprehension. 


Improvements in Artillery and Small Arms Make the Modern- 
izing of Our Army Organization a Necessity. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
country. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, Let me call the attention of the House to the early laws upon 


organization—— à 
o The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 


has expired. 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 6546) making appro- Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
7 eee ending Fame . that the gentleman's time may be extended five minutes. 
Mr. WHEELER of Ala id: The C MAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks that 
Mr. & s Th sea > We Fön. Ae eee the time of the gentleman from Alabama be extended five minutes. 
. CHAIRMAN: tho ques oh 2 hi E 7 : a 75 Tom Sansas | Ts there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
4 1 soi 5 h a she pÀ 7 5 x wk A a Mr. WHEELER of Alabama, I did not expect to make any ex- 
ore eg ial = 8 0 ste o gen pig ig ted 55 A ati t 67 tended remarks at this time, but I appreciate the courtesy given 
the present Fact organization the of cers of tw o comp anies of at Hele nes agg and thank them for it. I will add a few words 
infantry and four of cavalry are without duty wi eir regi- On October 3 1787. the Arm wed and ided 
i ; > 5 y was organized and provided for 
. Gorell rho oe toer aeiu gaty ae 294 artillerymen and 592 infantry men, the artillery being more 
pS Oy : bles Rowan Needy S po. than one-third of the Army. On April 30, 1790, the law provided 


of prompt action on the peri of Congress to modernize the Army. for 304 artillerymen and 912 infantry men. Butin order that the 


very member of this House is aware that in the present con House na ; 
; > arms that has jenti y fully understand this question I have prepared a table 
tion of superior artillery arm 8 become the scientific showing the relative amount of artillery, infantry, and cavalry 


corps of the Army, and the only officers of the Army who do really à : 5 8 
scientific military duty. That corps has always, in all armies, provided for in every act of Congress from 1787 to the present time. 
been more scientific than any otherbranch. Morethanahundred | Relative strength of the artillery, infantry, and mounted troops as ded b 

r] $ 9 Y, > IDs as provi y 

— e 3 wos amator 5 artillery, Be the various acts of Congress from October 3, 1787, to June 26, 1876. 

declin e position of brigadier-g because he 
did not wish to leave an arm of the service which called for high 
scientific attainments. 


ARMY ORGANIZATION—ITS GROWTH AND PERFECTION. 


Total 
Total 
a a enlisted. 


Service, 


4 š A illery 14 294 
In the early organization of our Army the proportion of our ar- Ta 
tillery far exceeded the propdrtion to-day. The reason of that 3 ve = 
was that all realized that the militia of the country were ready to Infantry 40 912 
fill up what was necessary of the infantry arm; but they also re- lery 14 204 
alized that it took many years to make an artillery officer. What 2 regiments of infantry 86 1,824 
was true then is doubly and trebly true now. In the last twenty 3 60 
years the artillery arm of the service in all countries has become Infantry and battalion of rifles 158 1,736 
more and more scientific, until to-day the qualifications necessary ragoons 3 50 
for noncommissioned officers is such that it is very difficult to Corps of artillerists and engineers 90 992 
soare poen wis can 8 . mee. podno It needs a JJ) 1 
corps of men who are really expert machinists. e first mili- 2 z 
tary text-book on artillery that I ever read was by Tiroux, a F Beni e 
French work in the French language. The first paragraph says: Pi i ot taat — im 
The science of artillery consists in the construction, preservation, and use Light ä — 8 2133 
of all machines used in War. Corps of artillerists and engineers ang 150 1,738 
x I quote this entirely from memory, as I have not seen the book Seer Ck ener weal ae 
or forty years. 4regiments of infantry--....--....---- 120 008 
The purpose of organization is to so arrange individuals as to Lightd 3 8 is 
make a giyen number of men the most efficient possible in battle. Corps of artillerists and engineersand 158 1,736 
1 and 5 5 ceremony are me ve 5 5 and are ra of artillerists and engi- 
pleasing to spectators, but armies are raised for the sole purpose 
of engaging in actual battle, and it is a neglect which seems tome D | l 
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Relative strength of the artillery, infantry, and mounted troops as vided by 
he various 222 Sirs Sai hg vice Continued. a 


Total. 
Total 
Service. commis- 
sioned. enlisted. 
2 regiments of artillerists and engi- 182 2,088 
neers. 
40 regiments of infantry and 1 regi- 2,050 43, 002 
ent and battalion of rifles. 
4 regiments of dragoons -........------ 196 4, 064 
2 regiments of artillerists and engi- 199 1,984 
neers. 
4 ments of infant 120 2,008 
Light dragvons 8 123 
Regiment of artillerists 106 1,520 
2 regiments of infantry ............-... 86 1,828 
Regiment of light artillery and regi- 161 2,238 
ment of artillerists. 
T 8 of infantry and regiment 476 6,230 
en. 
Regiment of light dragoons. s 5t 612 
4 regiments of artillery.............--- 237 6,018 
25 regiments of infantry and regiment 1,657 34,095 
of riflemen. 
2 regiments of dragoons..........----.- 08 1,580 
4 regiments of artillery..............-- 308 6, 088 
4tregiments of infantry and regiment 2, 564 46, 290 
of riflemen. 
2 regiments of dragoons .........---... 119 1,600 
Light artillery and corps of artillery. 208 6,558 
4t regiments of infantry and 4 poset 2,732 49,552 
ments of riflemen. 
Regiment of light dragoons and regi- 113 1,926 
ment of rangers. 
aginst of light artillery and corps 203 4,540 
artillery. 
8 are of infantry and rifle regi- zi 7,056 
men 
regiments of artillery ................ 198 1,988 
7 regiments of infantry .. = 231 3,598 
Apr. 5 and June | 4 ents of artillery -- 192 1,988 
15 and 28, 1882. | 7 regiments of infantry 231 8,598 
Bat m of mounted range: 25 669 
„2, 1888 4 regiments of artillery 192 1,988 
gar T reat ents of infantry.. 231 3, 588 
Re ent of dragoons see 31 7¹⁵ 
May Band Jul 4 regiments of artillery -...........-... 192 1,988 
1556. rs 7 regiments of infantry .....-........-. 231 8, 508 
2 regiments of dragoons 68 1,430 
‘uly 5, 1883........| 4 regiments of artillery..... 172 848 
e Sregiments of infantry 208 7 25 
2 regiments of dragoons . 63 1,450 
NM. and 19 | 4 regiments of artillery.. 172 4, 488 
8 18 and | 8 regiments of infantry.. naal 284 8,832 
26, 1846. 2r ents of dragoons and regiment 102 2,995 
mounted riflemen. 
Feb. lland Mar. 3. 4 regiments of artillery................ 208 5,492 
1817. * 16 ents of infantey Sa — 648 17,64 
3 ents ot dragoons and regiment 153 4, 554 
mounted riflemen. 
Ang. 14, 1848 4 regiments of artillery................ 208 2,600 
ss 8 regiments of Infantry 272 4,192 
2 ents of dragoons and regiment 105 1,995 
mounted riflemen. 
Mar. 3, 1855 ....... 4 ents of artillery ................ 203 2,776 
10 iments of infantry-.............. B40 5,240 
2 ents of dragoons, 2 regiments 176 8,225 
of cavalry, and regiment of 
mounted riflemen. 
July 29 and Aug. 5 regiments of artillery. 273 4,666 
3, 1861. si 19 regiments of infantry, old and new 1,083 26, 783 
6 reghnents of cavalry 219 4,429 
Jul 1886....... 5 regiments of artilleryy 835 5,050 
Fm 45 te of infantry. 2 1,579 $1, 820 
10 regiments of cavalry -.... —— 442 11,950 
Mar. 3, 1869........| 5 regiments of artillery.. 230 5,335 
25 regiments of infantry F, 877 17,425 
10 regiments of`cavalry.. 442 „800 
July 15, 1870 5 regiments of artillery.. 2380 5, 085 
a 25 eee of infantry - 877 | 16.875 
10 regiments of cavalry... — 432 „300 
June 16 and 6 regiments of artillery -...........-... 280 2,600 
4: Mar. Zand | 25 regiments of infantry -........-...-- 877 12,085 
Si 10 regiments of cavalry· 432 „450 


It will be seen that when the Indian troubles beset our country 
in 1790 and 1791 the infantry was increased and little or no chan 
made in the artillery. In 1796 the artillery was one-third of the 


Army. 

On April 27, 1798, when we commenced being threatened with 
war, the artillery was increased so that it was nearly half the 
Army; and three months later, when war appeared to be upon 
us, the infantry was increased fivefold and no change made in the 
artillery. And in 1799, when a serious war seemed inevitable, the 
infantry was increased to 41,000 and the artillery fixed at 2,088. 


In 1800, after the war clond had pea the infan was re- 
duced, — oe acts of 1800 and 1802 half of the Army was 
om 


ery. 

In 1812, when war was declared against England, the infantry 
was fixed at four times the strength of the artillery, and in 1813 
and 1814 the infantry was nearly eight times as strong as the 
artillery. When peace was restored in 1815 the infantry was re- 
duced so that it was little greater in number than the artillery. 
Under the acts of 1821, 1832, 1833, and 1836, during which time we 
were on most friendly terms with foreign nations, the artillery 
was more than a third of the Army. 

In 1847 the infantry was increased for the Mexican war. and 
was three and a half times the strength of the artillery. When 
peace came in 1848 more than three-fourths of the infantry and 
one-half of the artillery were disbanded. In 1855 the infantry 
and cavalry were increased and no material cha: was made in 
the artillery. When the war commenced in 1861 the infantry was 
largely increased and the N only increased by one regi- 
3 no material change has been made in the artillery since 

ime. 

In 1866 the cavalry was increased from 6 to 10 regiments and the 
infantry from 18 to 45 regiments, but no increase was made in the 
number of 1 regiments. 

One reason for this no doubt has been that officers who became 
distinguished as volunteers in the war desired appointments in 
the Army, and as they had nearly all served in the infantry or 
cavalry, efforts were made to unduly increase those arms in pro- 
portion to the artillery. In 1870 the infantry was reduced from 
45 to 25 regiments. 

To-day the relative strength of the three arms is 4,318 artillery. 
6,611 cavalry, and 14,025 infantry. This includes both officers anı 
enlisted men. 

ARTILLERY AND INFANTRY REGIMENTS SHOULD BE REORGANIZED. 

Now, for the last fifteen years every message of the President 
and eyery recommendation of the Secretary of War have urged a 
reorganization, and ecially urged an increase in the artillery; 
and we have been told by the Commanding General, and were told 
by the gentleman from New York this morning, a son of one of 
the most scientific men, in a military sense, that this country has 
ever produced, that the number of artillery necessary to man the 
forts for the defense of New York is at least 5,000, and those nec- 
essary to man all the forts now being constructed in the United 
States can not be less than 24,000. 

Mr. BELKNAP. Will the gentleman pardon me? That 24,000 
is on a war basis, is it not? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Yes, that is on a war basis; and 
so the 5,000 men that would be necessary to man the forts of 
New York would be on a war basis. In the Fifty-first Congress, 

ursuant to a recommendation from the War Department, this 
ouse passed a law to increase the artillery. The Senate reported 
favorably, but the bill was amended with a provision for reorgan- 
ization and increase of the 3 
3 3 The time of the gentleman from Alabama 

se 2 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I move that the timo 
of the gentleman be extended for five minutes. I want to ask 
him a question. 

The MAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the tleman from Alabama be 
extended five minutes. Is there objection? The Chair hears 


none. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to ask the gentleman 
how many artillerymen and infantrymen it would take to defend 
all of our coast? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. In the time of war, I say, of artil- 
lerymen, about 26,000. The infantry is not a matter to concern us. 
We have throughont our country a most perfect infantry organi- 
zation, and I do not hesitate to say that an organization newly 
formed, with one well-drilled West Point man, could be made a 
good fighting regiment in less than one month. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. These 24,000 artillerymen provided 
for are only to defend the fortified towns on the coast? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Yes. `, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What about the unfortified towns; 
why could not they come in on the unfortified towns as well? 

Mr, WHEELER of Alabama. Our fortified towns are not on 
such harbors as would enable a large fleet to come to anchor and 
land their troops. There are very few points upon our coast where 
a large fleet could e hp poe 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. Did not General Ruggles say that it 
would take 346,000 troops to defend the fortified towns? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. He might possibly have used 
ee If we had a war, we would have 346,000 men un- 
der arms in less than a month. ; 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. They would not know how to loada 
cannon. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama, That is the very point I have 
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fantry and cavalry. Ithinkall 
tion should be adopted for our infantry. 
IfI were ne to organize infantry to fight to the best advan- 


e with the present superior arms, I would have the 
regiment, of one colonel, three lieutenant-colonels, adjutant, 
quarte r, and commissary, the usual noncommissioned staff, 
twelve companies, each consisting of a captain, lieutenant, first 
sergeant, six or seven sergeants, and about fifty or sixty men. 
Lieutenant-colonels would commanda battalion of four companies, 
the sergeants, under the direction of the captain and lieutenant, 
to have actual command of six or eight men, 

They could command these men effectively in battle, and even 
when the noise of battle was too great for any verbal commands 
to be given, the orders of the captain could be sufficiently indi- 
atari to mem for his wanan pager" —, 5 think a 

uestion of organization an cs oug arranged by a 
8 of je ia who have had actual and extensive experience 
in battle. Every officer who served in the war will admit that 
under the old organization it was very difficult for captains to 
exercise control or influence over a company of seventy or a 
hundred men in thecritical and supreme moments when the heat 
and noise of battle was the greatest. The superior field guns we 
now have will make a change in the artillery arm advantageous 


and—— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am asking for information, and 
some other men here are as ignorant ás I am. How long has it 
been since this new-fashioned regiment has been got up that the 
chairman [Mr. HULL] was talking about a little while ago? 

IMPROVEMENTS IN ORGANIZATION, 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. We find that during the latter 
part of the Middle Ages and immediately following that period 
the tendency was in line. 

The tendency was to organize say! into battalions, so they 
could be more easily commanded. The armies of Manrice of 
rg fo eee were divided into organizations quite similar 
to ba ons. 

The Dutch battalion of that time consisted of 250 musketeers 
and 250 pikemen, the former on the flanks and the latter on the 
center. the Thirty Years’ War the army of Gustavus Adolphus 
was divided into regiments of one battalion each, the battalion 
being com: of eight companies, each consisting of 72 musket- 
eers and 54 pikemen. In the time of Turenne (1643-1665) battal- 
ions and regiments were crganized into brigades, and the brigades 
were grouped into divisions. 

In the wars of Frederick the Great (1740-1763) the Prussian in- 
fantry was organized in battalions of ten companies each. Fred- 
erick’s army did not contain either divisions or brigades, but was 
organized in two wings, each wing com of a certain number 
of battalions. At the beginning of the h Revolution French 
cw ai consisted of ten companies, two of which were skir- 
mishers. 

At the battle of Castiglione the infantry was organized in what 
was called demibrigades, each brigade being roan igi of three 
battalions and each battalion having eight companies. 

At the battle of Austerlitz, December 2, 1805 and following, the 
battalions numbered about 500 men; sometimes they were a little 
larger: but during most of the battles of ag eee the battalions 
were less than 500 strong more frequently than they were over 
that number. 

At Rivoli the French battalions only averaged about 800. In 
many of Napoleon’s battalions we find that the flank companies 
were detached and uped into several battalions, so that none 
of the battalions had more than six companies. 

We originally obtained all of our ideas one military affairs 
from France. The reason was that Mr. Jefferson employed 
French officers to come here; and we had a kindly feeling toward 
France on accountof her helping us in the Revolution, and there- 
zan we adopted her tactics without dotting an “i” or crossing 
DOUE? . 

The present organization of our infantry is very similar to what 
it has been for nearly a century, and our tactics were for years 
taken from the French. We now are getting many good ideas 
from the Germans. There is much in their system to commend. 
They pay less attention to ceremony and will not allow any ma- 
8 which are simply for show to interfere with rapidity of 
execution. 


tage in 


In the Danish campaign of 1864 the Prussians, whom we now 
call Germans, utilized for the first time their present battalion 
system. I do not think it is best. It consists of four very large 
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panies, each company being 250 strong. The captain is 
mounted like a field 5 The com is divided — 5 three 
platoons, each of which is commanded by a lieutenant, who, under 
the orders of the captain, has complete tactical and administra- 
tive control. 

It would be much better for this company to be called a bat- 
talion and be commanded by a field officer. The platoons should 
be called companies and be commanded by captains. In Germany 
the battalion consists of 4 companies, its egate stren. being 
1,000 men. The German regiment has 3 battalions. My idea is 
that a regiment should consist of 3 battalions of 4 companies each, 
and the companies should be 1 up to about 59 or 60 men. 

Mr. CLA of Missouri. this organization which the 
chairman of the committee [Mr. HULL] has talked about—this 
new arrangement of a regimént—ever been tried in actual war? 

Mr. WHEELER of Ala Ob, yes; we had it impérfectly 
during the war of 1861-1865. Many of our volunteer regiments 
were organizedin that way. Then, of the regular regiments, 
from 10 to 18 were organized on the system of 8 companies to a 
battalion; but as the companies were not full there were very 
seldom more than 6 companies to a battalion, 

Mr. MoCLELLAN. the war of 1866 the three-battalion or- 
e e was used; also in 1870, in the Turkish- Russian war, and 

the Servian-Bulgarian war. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Was it used in the Franco-Prussian 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. On which side? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. On both. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I think every European army 
now has that system, but itis by no means perfect. It could be 
vastly improved upon. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. In view of the fact that the Indian 
wars are over and we do not need infantry on the frontier any 
longer, would it not be good policy to change infantry regiments 
into artillery regiments, instructing the men and officers in the 
use of artillery? They could easily be converted again into in- 
fantry regiments if the need should arise. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I will say to the gentleman that 
all of the artillery regiments are now instructed in infantry tactics, 
and they can be made just as efficient infantry, troops as the in- 
fantry themselves. But the infantry are not instructed in ar- 
tillery warfare. The officers have grown up in connection with 
infantry duty and some of them have wn old in that service; 
they are not men who will readily e hold of and study the 
science of ee 

Take a regiment of infantry, with its colonel, lieutenant-colonel, 
majors, and captains, who have been for thirty years in that duty, 
all of them to be retired soon, and those men are not going to 


study a new profession. They would make very inferior artillery. 


The only way to have 8 artillery is to reorganize the artille 
we have and put into the regiments the superior, educated artil- 
lery officers now in the service. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. How many battalions did Wheeler's cav- 
alry regiment have during the war? ¢ 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. The lawauthorizing the organi- 
zation of troops in the Confederacy provided for ten companies to 
each regiment of cavalry and the same for each regiment of infan- 
try. We generally divided a cavalry regiment into five squad- 
rons, each squadron being commanded by the senior captain. In 
1863 I recommended a change, but it was never carried out. 

ere the hammer fell, ] 
. BLAND. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Alabama be allowed five minutes more, 

Mr GAINES. s there vision in this bill for repairing 

5 ere any provision or 
the fort at Fortress Monroe? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. The Army appropriation bill 
never provides for repairs of fortifications. Allappropriations for 
the construction and repairs of fortifications are provided for in 
the fortification bill. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In the fortification bill? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Yes; all appropriations for con- 
struction and repairs of fortifications are in the fortification bill. 

Mr. GAINES. I would like the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HULL] to answer, if he can, this question: Does this bill provide, 
and if not, what bill will or does provide, for the repair of the fort 
down at Fortress Monroe? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I have just stated that for re- 
Par be the fort the appropriation would be in the fortification 

ill, but it is different about repairs of 0 . in fortifications; 
for repairs of the buildings the provision would be in this bill. A 
lump sum generally something less than a million dollars has been 
3 appropriated for barracks and quarters. It is used as 

ollows: 

First. For repair of buildings at established military posts. 

Second. For rent and hire of such buildings as are necessary, 


— 


including offices, storehouses, etc., recruiting stations, rent of 
ground for summer cantoriments, etc. 

Third, Construction of temporary buildings. 

Fourth. For barracks and quarters for troops and storehouses 
for the ghar of military stores. 

Fifth. For labor and other proper expenditures in connection 
with the foregoing. $ 
In some instances the Army appropriation bill has directed that 
a certain amount should be expended for certain specified work. 

The sundry civil bill has . Provided for the establish- 
ment of new posts and for the construction of buildings at and 
the enlargement of such military posts as in the judgment of the 
Secretary of War may be necessary, and the funds are spent 
9 

Mr. HULL. I desire just a moment. I do not want to take 
any time of the W from Alabama, because he is giving 
the House valuable information. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HULL. There is in this bill an appropriation of $750,000as 
a lump sum which the War Department distributes for the repair 
of all posts, the building of new quarters, and the taking care of 
them. That appropriation would cover the repair of the post 
proper; but any repair of the fortification would come out of the 
appropriation in the fortification bill. 

r. GAINES. I rose for the purpose of calling attention to this 
matter. That fort at Fortress Monroe can be knocked down with 
a sledge hammer. = 

Mr. ER of Alabama. I can not agree with the gentle- 


man about that. 

Mr. GAINES. Certainly we ought to tear that fort down or 
build it up to a better condition than it is in now. In its present 
condition it 4 lulls us into a state of false security. 

Mr. WHEEL of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, there is nothing 
about which there is more error prevailing than this idea that 
these forts can be knocked down with a sl hammer. 

Mr. GAINES. The bricks are actually falling out of the wall 
there, and the holes are large enough for a cow to walk between 
the mouth of cannon and the sides of the portholes. This is no 


1 
. WHEELER of Alabama. I have been there, and I have 
not seen holes of that sort. 

Mr. GAINES. Iwas there last summer, and saw the holes 
with my own eyes. e 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. It is true that the present method 
of building forts is far superior to the fortress to which the gen- 
tleman refers, but it has become customary lately in speaking of 
these things to be rather extreme. I have seen it stated in news- 
papers that the poen system of fortifications, the old system, is 
absolutely worthless; that such fortifications are merely traps, in 


which the soldiers will all be killed as soon as guns are put |: 


against them. 
FORTRESS MONROE AND LIKE STRUCTURES. 

Now, I ask gentlemen to recollect that Fort Sumter was just 
one of those forts. It was bombarded by hundreds of guns for 
three days. The fort was badly defaced, but not a single man 
was killed, and but one man, named John Swearer, a workman, 
was wounded. In other words, it afforded a protection to them. 

While saluting the United States colors, after the surrender of 
the fort, a gun was prematurely discharged, one soldier being 
killed and five wounded. As a result of the bombardment there 
were practically no casualties. The barracks in the fort were de- 
stroyed by fire, but the walls were practically uninjured, and the 
fort was in comparatively good condition when evacuated, 

You recollect in Alexandria, where the English bombarded forts 
of the same character, a bombardment which was one of the most 
severe that has been known within the last thirty years, the losses 
were comparatively small, and this, too, in the face of the fact 
that many of the guns employed by the English were equal to 
those nowin use. The best information as to the casualties of 
the Egyptians places it at about 168 killed and 850 wounded. The 
casualties in the British fleet were 6 killed and 27 wounded. The 
number of men in the forts was very 12 525 

Lieut. Commander C. F. Goodrich, United States Navy, in his 
report; page 39, in speaking of the bombardment of Alexandria, 
said: 


From the best sources of information accessible it is gathered that the de- 
fenses contained legs than 2,000 artillerists. Of infantry and of civilian vol- 
unteers there was no lack. 

Lieut. Charles C. Rogers, United States Navy, witnessed this 
bombardment, and he estimated the entire Egyptian force at from 
7,000 to 8,000 men, but I do not think they could all have been in 
the forts. In one of the small forts which had 150 men more than 
half were said to have been killed or wounded. I repeat that in 
this bombardment the English had very superior guns. At Fort 
Jackson, in 1862, the guns were the Best then in use, the bom- 
bardment was very heavy. and the casualties in the fort very few. 

Mr. SAYERS. Does not that show, General, that the big guns 
scare more people than they kill? [Laughter.] 
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Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Oh, well, they do kill people. 
But what I am endeavoring to illustrate is, that forts like Fort- 
ress Monroe, while very inferior to the character of forts we are 
now constructing, are very far from worthless and will answer a 
vay good p e until we can construct better ones. I donot 
wish to be understood that the old-style forts have always sus- 
tained but small losses when severely bombarded, 

When the guns are sufficiently strong to practically demolish 
such forts, the casualties would be, and always have been, very 
severe, and it must also be explained that the guns used by the 
Confederates upon Fort Sumter and by the Federals at Fort 
Jackson were by no means of the same character as those which 
will in future be used in warfare. And the fact that the power 
of the guns has been so vastly increased is the principal reason 
why we have been compelled to change the character of our forti- 
fications. 

THE ARTILLERY ARM OF THE SERVICE. 

Now I want to say a word about the artillery branch of the 
service. At my request the War Department have prepared state- 
ments regarding the personnel of this branch of the service. It 
showed that nearly all the offtcers of this branch of the Army, 
with rare exceptions, were graduates of the Military Academy, 
and most of them in this branch of the service were high pass 1d 
uates. They were the choice men of the Academy. 

These men are now studying the science of artillery, and they 
are becoming thoroughly informed in regard toit. But there is 
one thing that some gentlemen do not seem to realize about an 
army. The spirit of the army is worth more, to make it efficient, 
than anything else or than all other things combined. Break 
down the spirit and you have no army. The history of the world 
has shown, experience has taught, that to have a country that is 
HEEN and respected you must have an army with the spirit of 
soldiers. 

Theinformation I have from the War Department shows that 
artillery officers, besides being nearly all graduates of the Acad- 
emy, have had much longer service for their ra kinatha officers of 
cavalry and infantry, four of them who served during the war be- 
ing still lieutenants. 

The data taken from the Army Register of this year show the 
following with regard to the three arms of the service: 


1. Of the 250 captains now in service in the infantry arm, 100 served during 
the war, or 40 per cent. 

2. Of the first lieutenants now in service in the infantry arm, 2 served 
bi ir the war, of two-thirds of 1 per cent. 

3. Of the 60 captains now in service in the artillery arm, 87 served during 


the war, or 5 r cent. 
4. Of the rst lieutenants now in service in the artillery arm, 4 served 
du the war, or per cent. 


5. Of the 120 cap now in service in the cavalry arm, 14 served during 
the war, or 11 per cent. 

6. Of the 140 first keutenants now in service in the ca: none 
served during the war. No secund lieutenants of infantry, 1 ery, or cav- 

Of the aol foes tow ta tr 2957 m, 508 aduated from the 
à e 891 officers now e arm, 508 were un rom 

Military Academy, or 57e per cent. E 

8. Of the 287 officers now in the artillery arm, 236 were graduated from the 
sara 3 or S2 per cent. 

9, Of the 487 officers now in the cavalry arm, 341 were graduated from the 
Military Academy, or Ti per cent. 

10. The ayerage class standing of the 508 graduates now in the infantry 
arm, at the time of uation, was va 

11. The average c standing of the 236 graduates now in the artillery 
arm, at the time of graduation, was 153}. i 

12. The average class stahding of the 341 graduates now in the cavalry 
arm, at the time of graduation Was NI 
The reconimendation of the emic board for the scientific arms—I 


13. 
mean those corps other than the cavalry and infantry—in the cases of the 508 
graduates of the infantry arm was— 
For engineers c ⁵ 2 EEN 2 
Wor ordnancs . e 10 
On e r E E 


14. The like recommendation of the academic board in the cases of the 236 
graduates of the artillery arm was— 


SOR ROOT wes a usoe oss pueda iced renee hence ela 3 
For o rE E TAA A asus mip mnie ented boone Men anao mn phen ak emawe outer 68 
, eee! . E 158 


15. The like recommendation of the academic board, in the cases of the 341 
graduates of the cavalry arm, was— 


Only the first recommendation of the academic board is given ineach case, 
Board recommended for “infantry-cavalry;"* 


It will be seen that only 1 in 50 of the graduates in infantry was 
recommended for the or ce corps, and only 1 out of 6 for the 
artillery. Of the cavalry graduates, only 1 out of 20 was recom- 
mended for the ordnance and less than half the whole number for 
the artillery; while in the artillery much more than one-third 
were recommended for the ordnance and more than two-thirds 
were recommended for the artillery. i 

PRESENT NECESSITIES FOR COAST DEFENSE. 

This shows that the 1 of the academy in the artillery 
service attained a much higher standing than those in other arms, 
and it shows that owing to the peculiar and faulty organization 
of the artillery they have fallen far behind the cavalry and in- 


fantry in rapidity of promotion. There are, however, other very 
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ng reasons why the relatiye strength of the artillery should 
ip ter than it I mean that ia ee the Army the 
P on of artillery should be increased. ; 


y the ist of July of the present year there will be mounted 823 
guns pe mortars. j 
Thé following shows the number of men required for the serv- 
ice of each gun in each of the different classes of guns, etc., form- 


ing our armament: 


We have all told in the seacoast batteries of the present five 
regiments of artillery, 3,250 men, in round numbers. That is, we 
have an average of 10 men per gun, supposing our men to have no 
other duties to perform, such as guard, fatigue, cooking, and the 
thousand and one other duties calling for details from the bat- 
teries. In other words, if we could put every man at the guns, 
we would have on an average 2 10 for each piece. 


The proposed change in the ery organization, if they were 
all aoe as seacoast artillery, would raise the average to 15 men 

r gun. 
9 the artillery on a peace footing is 72,598, and cav- 
alry only 67,518, In Italy the artillery is 35,503, and the cavalry 
26,882. In England the artillery is 18,360, and cavalry 15,282. In 
France the artillery and rele de are about equal in number, 
while here in this country we have ten regiments of cavalry and 
only five of artillery. The superior guns we now have require 
very skillful management. I think as a rule the artillery should 
be organized so that each gun should be under the control of a 
commissioned officer, and a battery of six guns should be com- 
manded by a field officer instead of a captain. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has gg 2177 
Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman from Ala- 
bama be permitted to conclude his remarks. He has been inter- 


ru a great deal. 

The CHAIRMAN . Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I shall occupy the attention of 
the House only long enough to explain points which have been 

ted by my fellow-members. 

ow, the gentleman from Kansas suggests that you should in- 
crease the artillery force by taking two of the infantry regiments 
and making them artillerymen. I do not think that would be 
judicious. I think it would result in haying two regiments that 
could by no possible means e the work intrusted to them 
and would add very little to the strength and efficiency of the ar- 
tillery arm of the service. It would age injure one branch of 
the service without benefiting the other. e would have to place 
these superb new inventions of artillery warfare in the hands of 
officers and men whose lives had been devoted to infantry duties 
and who were totally uninformed as to the practice and science of 
artillery. It requires more than 2 eee and a great deal 
of practical experience to Bai properly the new artillery arms. 
. CLARK of Missouri. ill the gentleman allow me to ask 

him a question? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If you can not make artillerymen 
out of two infantry regiments, how do you hope to accomplish 
this result ont of men who have not been in the Army at all? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. The bill provides that the new 
regiments shall be created by promoting officers now in the artil- 
lery. At present the officers of an artillery regiment are 1 colonel 
1 lieutenant-colonel, 3 majors, 12 captains, 26 first and 18 second 
lieutenants, The bill propos to reduce the first lieutenants in 
all these regiments to 14 and the second lieutenants to12. The 
consequence would be that the proposed seven regiments of artil- 
lery would only have 21 more officers than are now in the five 
regiments. The passage of that bill would promote men to cap- 
1 0 who served during the war. They are old men, grand- 

athers, old and gray, and they are still lieutenants in an arm of 
the service of the highest scientific character. One result would 
be to promote these deserving men in this branch of the service. 
Now, to continue PEAN Un of things as it exists there breaks 
down the spirit of the Army. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Have not we now as large a military 
establishment as we had ten or fifteen years ago, when we were 
9 on a tan warfare with the Indians? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. The Army now is very nearly 
what it was ten or fifteen years ago. 

Too CLARK of Missouri. Is there any necessity for such force, 
then? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I am not arguing for a 
Army. My contention is that oursmall Army d be orga: 


XXXI——14 


so as to give it the highest efficiency possible and make it always 
ready for action. : 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri (continuing). They have not been used 
but once in three or four years. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. We must have an army; that is 
essential. One ASL sas of a regular army is to enable officers to 
become 1 y proficient in military duties and make the 
army a model for other military organizations throughout the 
country. 

We are teaching military tactics to our young men in many of 


20 | our colleges in all parts of our country; and, as I said in the be- 


ginning of my remarks, in case of war these graduates of militar 
colleges would become officers of volunteers, would take raw vol- 
unteer regiments, organize them, drill them, train them, and 
make them efficient for service in the field. 

Mr. SAYERS. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Certainly. 

Mr. SAYERS. Under the policy of the Government, are not 
the infantry, cavalry, and artillery officers taught in all the dif- 
ferent branches of the service? That is to say, are not the infantry 
officers sent to the artillery and cavalry schools, and so with the 
officers of every branch of the service? There area school in Kan- 
sas; also one at Fortress Monroe; and my understanding is, with- 
out being exact, that the officers are sent to these institutions 
after they have been assigned to the regiments, so as to enable 
them to familiarize themselves not only with the arm to which 
they are actually assigned but also with all other branches of the 
service. 

Mr. GAINES. That is so. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I think the gentleman is mis- 
taken. The amet school at—— ` 

Mr. SAYERS. the gentleman will allow me to finish my 
statement, Gk a eg are made every year for the support of 
the cavalry school in Kansas, and also of the artillery school at 
Fortress Monroe, and I have heard that some officers are sent to a 
torpedo station on our northeastern coast. 

r. WHEELER of Alabama. My friend from Texas is correct 
with regard to the United States engineer school at Willets Point. 

That school was originally established for the instruction of 
1 7.5 . officers in torpedo service, submarine mining, etc.; 

t as in © the facilities at the school were so increased as to 
admit of the instruction of a limited number of lieutenants of the 
line in addition to those of the engineers, and as such instruction 
of line officers was re ed as promising great advantage to the 
service, the practice of detailing a limited number of lieutenants 
from regiments for a course at the school was commenced in 1881, 
and has been continued since. 

The average number of lieutenants thus detailed for instruc- 
tion annually since 1881 is about six. The number has been in- 
creased to ten. It is different with regard to the artillery school, 
Fortress Monroe, and the . and cavalry school, Fort Leay- 
enworth., The former is intended for the instruction of artillery 
officers and the latter for the instruction of infantry and cavalry 
officers, and no officers other than of artillery are under instruction 
at the artillery school and none other than of infantry and cavalry 
at the infantry and cavalry school. It is possible there may have 
been exceptional cases, as suggested by my friend from Texas. 

Mr. SAYERS. But is it not the rule? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. No. 

Mr. SAYERS. Do we not make appropriations every year for 


that purposes 
Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. We make appropriations, but 
the artillery shool at Fortress Monroe is ee almost entirely, 
and I think now entirely, of artillery officers. The infantry and 
cavalry school at Fort Leavenworth is attended only by infantry 
and spate ncrs at present, 

Mr. SI N of Kansas. If the gentleman will permit me, 
by the admission of the chairman of the committee we have a 
very large proportion of officers who are practically without any 
troops or posts of command. By the admission of the gentleman 
from Ala [Mr. WHEELER] we are informed that many of 
these are young officers who are skilled in the use of artillery. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. No; I did not say that. The 
artillery have no apices officers, 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. But many of these are young officers, 
and you want to start with that class of young officers, those who 
can instruct in the use of artillery. Now, it has been admitted, 
and nobody can dny i that we have no particular use for our 
infantry regiments. eneed artillery regiments. Now, the only 
thing that stands in the way of changing two regiments of infan- 
try into two regimentg of artillery, because we need them, is the 
fact that some old and superannuated officers are at the head of 
those regiments. That being so, why would it not be economy 
apd I take it the gentleman from Alabama, being a Democrat, is 


F. WHEELER of Alabama. Iam always for economy. My 
record been ünvarying on that point. 
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Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas (continuing). In favor of an eco- 
nomical administration of the Government. Why would it no 
be a matter of economy to put those officers on the retired lis 
and then proceed to reorganize two regiments in the way I sug- 


Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I do not want to increase the 
retired list any more than is absolutely n ry. 


Mr. SAYERS. The gentleman is a military man of large ex- 
perience, and I wish to put this peat to him: Here is a class 
of cadets graduating at West Point. They are allowed to select 
bo 3 branches of the service to Which they will be at- 

Mr. STEELE. Sometimes. 

Mr. COX. Will you allow me to interrupt you? 

Mr. SAYERS. I hope the gentleman allow me to finish 
my statement. 

r. COX. Of course I want the gentleman to do that. 

Mr. SAYERS. They are allowed to select the various branches 
of the service to which they will be attached, subject to the con- 
dition that those who stand highest are to have the preference. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Les; that is correct. 

Mr. SAYERS. Now, these officers go into the different branches 
of the service. Do you not think it would be a good policy that 
each officer, while young, should be educated in every branch of 
the service? He is educated in every branch of the service at 
West Point, and why notcontinue this general education? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. The policy I urge would bring 
about, in a measure, that state of affairs, because if you do as 
European countries are doing, increase the relative proportion of 
artillery, these artillerymen are instructed thoroughly, just as 
thoroughly in infantry, and in their duties eonnected with light 
artillery they are instructed in a way that would, in a measure, 
make them efficient in cavalry. 

In the German, French, and some other European armies they 
have what is called the staff corps. The officers of that corps are 
detailed to serve as staff officers for certain periods, and then for 
certain Fg tayo they are detailed to serve in each of the three 
arms. It is from this corps that most of the generals are taken. 

Mr. HULL. I should like to ask the gentleman from Alabama 
about how much more time he thinks he will want? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I have not and shall not ask for 
any extension. I have only endeavored toreply to inquiries pro- 
pounded to me. 

Mr. HULL. I asked leave that the gentleman have time to 
finish his remarks because I wished him to have time to express 
his views; but this kind of a running debate may continue for a 


week. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I understood the gentleman to 
ask that my time be extended for five minutes to enable me to 
zeny to questions. 

. HULL. Oh, no; I asked that the gentleman have time to 
complete his remarks. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Then after I answer a question 
which a gentleman wishes to ask me I shall not need any further 
extension. 

My. HULL. Iwas anxious to give the gentleman from Ala- 
bama ample time, but this running debate can cover an indefinite 
time, and I should like to have the gentleman from Alabama in- 
dicate what time he desires. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I shall not need more than three 
minutes longer. 

Mr. HULL. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman be 
recognized for three minutes more. 

Mr. RIDGELY. I wish to ask the gentleman a question, inas- 
much as I understand from him that one of the chief necessities 
of keeping up the military is in order to eye officers properly 
schooled to take charge of a voluntary any nec = 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Yes; that is one of the necessi- 
ties. It will never do for a great nation like this to be deficient in 
skilled officers to command our armies, corps, divisions, and 
brigades in case war is thrust upon us. 

Mr. RIDGELY. Well, then, if that is the chief ose, will it 
not be practical for one-haif of our Army to play high priyate onè 
day while the other half learns to be an officer, and then the other 
half the next day, and so on, vice versa. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. No; it will never do. It will 
never do to have a man a private one day and an officer the next 


ay. 

Mr. RIDGELY. Then make it a three-year or five-year term. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. The officers in an army must al- 
ways be superior to those whom they command, ‘The idea that a 
subordinate officer is going to be superior to the one then in copa- 
mand will destroy the efficiency of any army on earth. The idea 
of military plan and organization is the result of the highest wis- 
dom and the greatest talent of the whole world for three thou- 
sand years, and it will not do to violate any of the principles 
which govern military organizations. 


Now, I just want to close by saying this: My whole purpose 
was to show the importance of such reorganization as fo make 
the Army we have, without increasing the expense, as efficient as 
possible. The present organization does not doit. The organi- 
zation recommended by the Secretary of War would tend in that 
1 without increasing the expense of the Army. re- 
fore I seized the opportunity to monly to the expressions of some 

ntlemen to state my views upon that subject, and I hope this 

ouse, when the time comes and the committee brings in a bill 
for the reorganization of the ali f will give it the consideration 
it deserves and do what they can to make the Army of our coun- 
try, as compared to the armies of other countries, what our coun- 
ay is ae compared to other countries [Loud and prolonged ap- 
use. 


Bankruptey Bill. 
SPEEOH 


CHARLES L. BARTLETT, 


HON. 
OF GEORGIA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 17, 1898. 


The House Paving under consideration the bill (S. 1035) to establish a uni- 
form system of bankruptcy throughout the United States— 
Mr. BARTLETT said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: I fully appreciate the necessity that requires that 
a bankruptcy bill should pass at this session of Congress which 
should provide for the relief of unfortunate debtors and at the 
same time be just to the creditors. I have hoped that there would 
be reported from the Committee on the Judiciary such a bill on 
this subject as would command my 1 The Senate bill 
known as the Nelson bill (and for which the Judiciary Committee 
of this House have reported this substitute, fashioned upon what 
is known as the Torrey bill), in my judgment, with a few amend- 
moni would meet the demands of the country for bankruptcy 
e; on. 
ut this substitute upon which we are called to vote is unjust 
to the debtor, destroys the laws of the various States upon the 
subject of securing and collecting debts, creates new crimes and 
offenses, and will turn the collection of debts in the country over 
to the courts of the United States and place the power in the 
hands of the creditors to harass, oppress, and destroy the debtors. 
To such a measure I can not give my support, much as I desire a 
bankruptcy bill which will relieve the distressed debtors of the 


country. 

I know that there arein the districtin which I live, and which I 
have the honor to represent upon this floor, numbers of good men, 
my constituents and friends, who have been financially over- 
whelmed in the last few years, to whom a bankruptcy bill, such 
as would enable them to surrender their property to their cred- 
itors and then be freed from the burden of their debts, would be 
a great boon, because it would enable them to begin life anew 
and to add their industry, talents, and energies to the upbuilding 
of the communities in which they live. 

These unfortunate debtors have been overwhelmed in financial 
trouble, not on account of any fault of their own, not on account 
of the failure of themselves to devote their ener to their busi- 
ness, nor on account of any want of care and attention to their 
affairs, but by the force of circumstances over which they had no 
control, Their unfortunate condition is due, Mr. Speaker, to that 
financial distress and calamity which overspread the entire coun- 
try and which has destroyed the values of N of every kind, 
2 5 the legislation of the conna and the financial policy 

opted by Congress and carried out by the Administration for 
the pon ten years destroyed one-half of the money which the peo- 
27 55 before the legislation was enacted and the policy was 

0 3 

My constituents and my friends have appealed to me, as they 
have 1 to other Representatives on this floor, to aid them, 
if I could do so, to pass a bankruptcy law that would relieve them 
and that would 
struggle for life. 

But, Mr, Speaker, much as I desire to aid these unfortunate 
poopie, og some of the best citizens in my 7 7 

can not bring myself to vote for a measure that while it may 
afford the opportunity to those now in debt to be relieved, ye a 
the same time enacts upon the statute book a permanent law 
which will p every debtor and every other person who carries 
on business ener er in the hands and power of the creditors to 
oppress — ae be aided in that oppression by the power and 
machinery of the Federal courts, 


enable them again to renew their energies in the 
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HISTORY OF BANKRUPTCY LEGISLATION. 

The bankruptcy laws when first enacted contained no feature 
of voluntary bankruptcy. We find that as early as in ihe reign 
of Edward I, in 1305, laws were passed in England offering special 
remedies to merchants aguna debtors, and in 1542, during the 
reign of Henry VIII, the qi tek procedure was introduced. 
Lord Coke speaks about the ptcy law as having been of 
foreign origin, introduced into England for the p of aiding 
in the collection of debts. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth a pro- 
vision was introduced so that only merchants and traders could 
become bankrupt. 8 

In 1705, during the reign of Queen Anne, provision was made 
for the first time for the discharge of bankrupts upon their ap- 
pearing and answering all questions truthfully. This was the be- 

ing of the feature which relieved the bankrupt from his debts. 
1825, during the reign of George IV, the voluntary feature was 
introduced, and from that time on 3 Was to be equally 
at the service of the debtor and the creditor, It became a method 
by which the poor but honest debtor might receive relief from his 
debt, even against the wishes of his creditor. 

In 1861 the distinction between debtors and those who were 
traders and those who were not was done away with, and relief 
was given to any debtor who would deliver up his goods to his 
creditor in the bankruptcy proceeding, so that to-day the English 
bankruptcy law is applicable to all persons, and to discharge every 
debt may be procured in a voluntary as well as an involuntary 


ng. 
2 Mr. Matic, in the Federalist, declared that a system of na- 
tional bankruptcy was both proper and expedient, the theory of 
the bankruptcy law being that whenever an unfortunate debtor 
is unable to pay his debts in full it is not just that one or a few 
of his creditors should be pete in full and others receive nothing, 
but that his estate should be divided ratably amongst them, and 
that if the debtor is unfortunate, and honestly so, and delivers 
all to his creditors, it is only proper that he should be permitted 
to begin life anew freed from his old debts. 

This is done, not with any disregard for contract debts, which 
are held sacred by the Constitution, but is justified on the theory 
that every member of society is needed and that if the person 
whois at the mercy of the creditor, weighted down with debt, is 
freed from his burden he may retrieve his reputation and become 
a valuable member of society, whereas if his earnings and acqui- 
sitions are always to be the prey of the voracious creditor he will 
not be di to work and acquire propery the earnings. 

The various States have passed and have in force laws upon the 
subject of insolvency and insolvent debtors; but since the de- 
cision of the Supreme Courtof the United States madein the case 
of Sturgiss vs. Crowninshield (4 Wheaton, page re no State can 
relieve the debtor of his debt, even after he delivered up all 


his popen: 

The t bankruptcy law which we had in this country was 
passed in 1800. It contained a provision for involuntary bank- 
ruptcy only, and continued in force only two years. 

e next law was in 1840, following the panic of 1837. 
That panic, as is well known, was caused by the contraction of the 
currency, forced by the action of the United States Bank in call- 
ing in its loans to retaliate upon the people for the action of 
President Jackson, who had throttled and strangled that great 
money monopoly by refusing to sibs the bill to recharter it 
and by removing the deposits. is law contained both a volun- 
tary and an involunt feature, but it became so unpopular, 
raised so much opposition and indignation at the hands of the 
people, that it was immediately repealed. 

It has been suggested by some that a bankruptcy bill which did 

not contain both the voluntary and involuntary features would 
not comply with to ich ee of the Constitution which permits 
Congress to pass uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcy. An 
investigation of this subject will show that when the act of 1840 
was introduced, and afterwards passed, an effort was made to 
pass a law which contained only a provision for voluntary bank- 
ruptcy, and we find the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts, 
Mr. Webster; Mr, Clay, of Kentucky; Mr. Crittenden, from Ken- 
tucky; Mr. Calhoun, from South Carolina, and other great states- 
men supporting a bill which provided only for voluntary bank- 
ruptey. 
n the 18th of May, 1840, Mr. Webster addressed the Senate 
upon the bankruptcy bill, a bill having been introduced estab- 
lishing a uniform system of bankruptcy; and this bill and other 
bills upon the subject having been referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, that committee reported to the Senate a bill which pro- 
vided for voluntary bankruptcy only. It contained no ee 
by which creditors on an alleged act of bankruptcy might proceed 
against their debtors with a view to subject them and their prop- 
erty to the operation of the law. It did not look to the coercion 
by the creditor of his debtor into involuntary bankruptcy. 

This was the first time that this characteristic of a bill on 
subject of bankruptcy had been introduced which contained 


an involuntary feature, and in that respect it differed from the 
former bankrupt laws of the United States and from the English 
bankrupt laws. The bill asit came from the committee provided 


for volun bankruptcy only; it was supported by Mr. Webster, 
and he, in his speech on the 18th of May, discussed distinctly the 
proposition: 
gress la viding f a cases only; that is, cases 
„„ celainate chip ean ia dabeor REDA T 
On this subject he declared: 


1 act of bankruptey may proceed aga 
subject them and their — £0 the operation of the law. It 
coercion by a creditor to make debtor a subject of th against 
will. This is the first characteristic of the bill, and in this respect it certainly 
differs from the former bankrupt laws of the United States and from the 
lish bankrupt laws. 

e bill, too, extends its provisions not only to those who, either in fact 
or in contemplation of law, are traders, but to all persons who declare them- 
selves insolvent or unable to pay their debts and meet their engagements, 
and who desire to assign their 8 for the benefit of their credito; 


rs. 

In ee 2 also, it differs from the former law and from the law of 
e questions, then, are two: 

First. Can constitutionally pass a bankrupt law which shall in- 


x Congress 
ie it 3 8 f luntary only; that is, 

nd. pass a law pro or volun’ cases only; cases 
in which the proceedings orieinate only with the debtor himself? 

But now, sir, I come to a very important inquiry. The Constitution re- 

us to establish uniform lawson the su of ruptey. if we estab- 
1 any. What is this uniformity, or in what is it to consist? The hon- 
orable gentleman says that the meaning is that the law must give a coercive 
power to creditors as well as a voluntary power to debtors; that this is the 
constitutional uniformity. 1 deny this al ther. No idea of uniformity 
arises from any such consideration. The uniformity which the Constitution 


requires is merely a amoeng throughout all the States. It is a local uni- 
romii —— oe g more. e words are perfectly plain, and the sense can 
no ou 


The authority is to establish uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies 
throughout the United States. Can — 2 — be clearer? To be uniform is 
to have one shape, one fashion, one form; and our bankrupt laws, if we pass 
them, are to have one shape, one fashion, and one form in every State. If 

be not so what is the sense of the concluding words of the clause, 
“throughout the United States!“ My honorable friend from Kentucky [Mr. 
Crittenden] has disposed of this whole question, if there ever could be a ques- 
tion about it, by asking the honorable gentleman from New Jersey What 
uniform“ means, in the very same clause of the Constitution where the 
word is applied to rules of naturalization; and what it means in a previous 
clause, where it declares that “all duties of impost shall be uniform gh- 
out the United States.” 


Again, on the 5th of June, 1840 (CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE, volume 
8, page 444), Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, made a motion to strike out 
the involuntary part of the bankruptcy bill. This motion was 
supported by Mr. Webster both in ar; ent upon the floor of the 
Senate and by his vote, upon the subject of the constitutionality, 
as well as the justice and propriety, of a bill which provided on 
for voluntary bankruptcy. In advocating the amendment offered 
by Mr. Clay, Mr. Webster said: 


It seems to be agreed by all the friends of any bankrupt bill that there 
shall be a provision for voluntary bankruptcy. The question now 
whether there ought to be also a compulsory power or a power on the 
— creditors to subject their debtors in certain cases to thé operation of the 


W. 

It is well known that the bill introduced by me contained such a power, 
and I should still prefer to retain it. But Ido not think this of so much im- 
portance as some other puana and I should cheerfully support a bill 
which did not contain it, if by so doing I could contribute to the success of 
the general measure. In truth, on this question and on many others my vote 
will be governed by a desire to make the bill acceptable to others. 

N sir, the argument for the compulsory clause is that without this 
power the creditors have no security; that the bill is a one-sided measure—a 
measure for the benefit and relief of debtors only. quite ess of the 
just rights of creditors. AllthisIdeny. I main on thé contrary, not 
only that there is just 5 the ‘hts of c: tors under thé yolun- 
tary part of the bill, but that that part, of itself and by itself, is of the high- 
est value and importance to creditors. This proposition takes for gran 
what Ihave no doubt will be found true, that persons in insolvent circum- 
stances will generally become voluntary bankrupts. And in the second . 

lace I maintain that very little value is added to the security of creditors, 

y the compulsory part of the bill. These are Ara on which I propose 
now particularly to address the Senate, and, with its patience, I tone to 
make them clear. 

The immediate motion before the Senate, Mr. President, does not justify 
a further extension of my observations on this of the case. My object 
has been to prove that this bill is not one-sided, is not a bill for debtors only, 
but is what it 2 to be, a bill making just, honest, and reasonable pr 
visions for the distribution of the effects of insolvents among their credi ` 
and that the voluntary part of the bill alone secures all these princi ob- 

ects, because, in the great and overruling motives of obtaining a disc 0, 
t holds out an inducement to debtors who know themselves to be insolyen 
to stop, to stop seasonably, to assign honestly, and to conform in good faith 

to all the provisions intended for the security of their creditors. 


From 1841 until 1867 we had no law upon the subject of 
bankruptcy. In 1867 a bankruptcy law was passed to meet the 
conditions that followed the destruction of property occasioned 
by the war of 1861 and to relieve detrei debtors who had 
been 1 overwhelmed by the results of the war. I know 
something of the administration of that law. I know the records 
of the Lome Sd courts show that under this law as it was 
administered the estates of bankrupts were wasted; that both 
creditor and debtor were robbed by means of exorbitant fees of 
registers in bankruptcy and court costs and by the wasting of 
the estate in expe 


ow, 


mses. 
I know that men in my own State grew rich upon the fat fees 
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and plunder that they filched out of the estates of bankrupts 
under that law. I can not, therefore, in the face of the history of 
the administration of these former laws, and the manner in which 
they have been enforced, and the demand of the people which has 
always followed for their repeal, support a measure having for 
its main purpose not the relief of unfortunate debtors, but the 
enforcement of the claims of the creditors against the debtors, 
and that, too, by new and harsh methods, which absolutely places 
ow retail merchant at the mercy of his wholesale merchant 
creditor. 

There are numerous objections to this bill, some of which I will 
undertake to state: 

SOME OBJECTIONS TO THE SUBSTITUTE. 

This substitute, in provioing tor proceedings against the debtors 
in the Federal courts, extends unduly the jurisdiction of those 
courts, destroys the jurisdiction of the State courts, destroys hon- 
est preferences made by honest debtors to secure their creditors 
for advances and loans, and will utterly put it out of the power 
of the friends of a debtor who may need financial assistance to 
render it to him unless the debtor is absolutely solvent at the time 
the security is given or prereronao made. 

At no time in the history of my State has it been regarded as 
wrong or fraudulent to honestly prefer one creditor over another. 
The law of Georgia has recognized this right of the debtor to pre- 
fer one creditor over another for a hundred years. The courts 
have uniformly sustained this right, and both good morals, con- 
science, and duty, as well as the law, uphold it. Wherever there 
has been a fraudulent preference of one creditor over another by 
an insolvent debtor in my State, the State law now amply provides 
for setting aside such preference. 

But this substitute, if passo, makes all preferences, whether 
honestly made or fraudulently made, void, the only test being 
whether the debtor was insolvent at the time the bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings were begun and whether the preference was made within 
four months prior thereto. Thusit would put it out of the power 
of the local banks or of the friends of the debtor, if he be a mer- 
chant or a trader, or, indeed, in such a position as would subject 
him to bankruptcy proceedings as provided in the bill—and all 

rsons are subject to such proceedings, except (1) national banks, 
Po) a person engaged chiefly in ne. or tilling the soil, and (8) 
wage-earners—to furnish financial assistance. 

So a person could be absolutely solvent, borrow money from his 
friends or from his local bank, give a preference to secure this 
debt, and yet if he becomes insolvent within four months there- 
after and was insolvent at the time the bankruptcy proceedin 
were begun against him, such a preference would be declared void 
and fraudulent. Looking at the past history of business affairs 
and the failures of business men in the past few years, we know it 
to be a sad fact that numbers have failed who were, less than four 
months before their failure, absolutely solvent and of whose 
solvency neither themselves nor the public had any doubt. 

To adopt this bill with this provision in it (and this is but a 
sample of the causes for involuntary bankruptcy which are con- 
tained in it) would in a few months shut up the doors of large 
numbers of small and worthy merchants who are honest and en- 
deavoring to carry on business honestly and faithfully, but who 
must have financial assistance from the local banks and their 
friends. It is not to be presumed that they can procure loans 
from local banks or from their friends if the security they shall 
give is to be declared void. 

The second ground for involuntary bankruptcy, as contained 
second, is the failure of a debtor to secure release of any property 
levied on under process of law for $500 or over, and the debtor 
shall fail to secure the release of such property levied on, 

In my State both real and personal property can be levied on 
by process of law. This may be done by attachments or by final 
prooem on judgments rendered, either by mesne or final process. 

ery often the debtor can not contest the validity or justice of the 
claim of the alleged creditor until a levy is made. And if heshall 
fail to relieve his property from levy, even though he deny the 
justice of the claim, and though in the case of his land being levied 
on it would not be necessary to replevin the property when he 
contests it, yet under this law he would be subject to be declared 
a bankrupt. 

This would create confusion in the administration of the laws 
in my State and be virtually a repeal of the State law and the 
practice in our State courts. 

For the first time in the history of bankruptcy legislation, cor- 
poe while they may not become voluntary bankrupts, may 

declared to be bankrupts in involuntary proceedings. 

Many of the great railroad companies of this country, as is 
shown by the history of receiverships for the past five years, went 
into the hands of a receiver not so much at the instance of their 
creditors as at the instance of the friendly bondholders and the 
friendly creditors, who were not so much interested in the col- 
lecting of their own debts as they were in reorganizing these cor- 
8 “squeezing out” the minority stockholders, and pay- 

g off the floating indebtedness by a certificate of insolvency and 


the sale of the property by a decree in chancery for the : 
of reorganization. Itis but reasonable to conclude that this new 
provision, heretofore unheard of in bankruptcy bills, is put in 
this substitute to enable these large corporations to pay off their 
floating debts when the occasion arises with a bankruptcy cer- 
tificate, after they have been declared involuntary bankrupts by 
their favorite creditors. 

But, more than this, this court of bankruptcy is given the pow- 
ers of an inquisition, and the poor debtor, after he has been forced 
into bankruptcy and insolvency by his merciless creditor, is thus 
to be put upon the rack by his creditor and questioned and cross- 
questioned, and all his affairs laid bare and open to the world and 
made record of in the files of the court. 

And, in addition to this, if after going through such an inquisi- 
tion he may undertake within four months after he has been de- 
clared a 1 to change his location or residence and en- 
deavor to better his condition or start life anew, upon an affidavit 
by any party in interest—and every lawyer who has been engaged 
in a case by a creditor seeking to find assets of a debtor knows 
how easily such affidavits are obtained—a warrant may be issued 
for his arrest, and he is to be placed in the custody of a marshal 
and not permitted to go as a free man, but is to be under the mar- 
shal’s surveillance, and is watched like a thief and not even given 
a ticket of leave.” Iam not yet ready to put this disgrace upon 
the people I represent. 

In fact, this substitute undertakes to make criminals out of in- 
solvent ple and to treat them as criminals, and to use the 
criminal laws of the United States and its processes to collect the 
debts for the creditor. This is evidenced by the fact that it pro- 
vides for extradition of those who have been declared bankrupts, 
in the same manner in which persons under indictment are now 
extradited.” However unfortunate a man may be, whatever may 
be his losses in the financial world, I have not yet arrived at the * 
stage when I am willing to declare that any man, because he has 
been overwhelmed in financial trouble and can not meet his obli- 
eee to be disgraced and branded both as a bankrupt and a 
criminal. 

In section 13, paragraph 3, of the substitute we find that a dis- 
charge will be refused in both voluntary and involuntary cases if 
the debtor has obtained property upon credit, which has not been 
paid for or restored at the time the petition is filed against him, 
upon a materially false statement in writing made by him to an 
person for the purpose of obtaining credit or being e 
to the trade, or from the person from whom he obtained such 
prey on credit.” 

This provision is evidently intended to make it a ground for 
refusing the discharge of the debtor, if the statements made, not 
oniy to the creditor but to the commercial agencies, such as Dun 
and Bradstreet, ‘‘are materially false,” and thus these commercial 
agencies, which are engaged in both reporting the condition of 
merchants and traders and collecting the debts for the creditor, 
will be made the great agencies to promote litigation, and their 
business will depend to a large extent upon the success in which 
they gan show evidence to put the debtor in the power of the 
creditor. 

This provision does not provide that the statement must be false 
and known to be false by the debtor when it is made, nor does 
it provide that the statement must be made for the purpose of 
procuring the goods by the false statement, and that the person 
making the statement must not have, at the time, intended to pay 
for the goods so purchused. If the statement finally turns out to 
be false, although the person making it may have believed it to be 
true at the time it was made, still a discharge will be denied him. 

The well-known legal principle, in order for the vendor of goods 
to retake the goods sold upon the ground that a false statement 
has been made, is that the statement must not only be false, but 
must be known to be false by the purchaser at the time it was 
made, and must be made for the purpose of obtaining the goods 
and with no intention to pay for them at the time on the part of 
the debtor. Yet the creditor under this bill, who could not retake 
the goods and recover them in a suit at law, will be permitted in 
a bankrupt court to defeat the discharge of his debtor, no matter 
how honest the debtor may be nor how honestly he may have 
been mistaken when he made the statement. 

This bill changes the law as it now exists and is administered 
in the courts of the United States and in the various State courts 
upon the subject of goods being fraudulently obtained by these 
statements as to the wealth and credit of the purchaser. Under 
this provision very few debtors who have purchased goods and 
who had been rated by Bradstreet's and Dun’s agencies could pro- 
cure discharge without fierce litigation and contest and without 
8 themselves charged and accused of obtaining goods by 

aud. : 

But this bill destroys the ancient right, which has always been 
commended by the courts of all countries, of the debtor to com- 
promise with his creditor and buy his peace. While the bill au- 
thorizes in section 11 compositions with his creditor, and permits 
him to offer terms of composition to his creditors and settle with 
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them, it can not be done until he has gone through an examina- 
tion in open court and filed in court a schedule of his property 
and a list of his creditors required to be filed 1 bankrupt. 

So that when a man is proceeded against, owing the great 
expense and annoyance tò which he shall be put and subjected, 
knowing that in the business world the very charge and accusa- 
tion of being a bankrupt, if permitted to stand for a short while, 
would thus destroy his reputation and ruin his business and bring 
bankruptcy, he can not buy off his persecutors and those who are 
forcing him into bankruptcy until he has laid bare before the 
court and the world his business affairs. > 

In addition to this, section 59, paragraph 8, does not permit a 
voluntary or involuntary petition to be dismissed either by the 
petitioner or petitioners, or for want of prosecutión, or by consent 
of parties, until after notice to the creditors, that they may come 
in and hold the casein court. When oncea Federal court acquires 
jurisdiction, it is with reluctance it parts with the case. This law 
not only takes away from the debtor the right to compound with 
his creditors, but after the creditor has gone into the bankrupt 
court and filed this petition against the debtor, it will not be per- 
mitted to be dismissed, even for want of prosecution, until either 
the court and these agencies or the other creditors are invited to 
come in and prevent it, if they desire, and force the debtor to con- 
tinue in the bankrupt court. 

These are but a few of the many objections that exist to this 
bill to which I have been able to call the attention of the House 
in the brief time I have. 

Added to these objections is the unsurmountable objection 
which I have to extending the jurisdiction of the Federal courts. 
This bill, in providing for proceedings against debtors in the Fed- 
eral courts, extends unduly the jurisdiction of these courts and, 
as I said, creates new felonies hitherto unknown in the Federal 
criminal jurisdiction for which to try the citizens of this Republic 
in the Federal courts. 

Standing here as a Democrat, believing that the jurisdiction of 
the Federal courts should be curtailed rather than extended, Iam 
not ready to support this substitute which is offered for the Sen- 
ate bill. Iam not ready by ay vote to inaugurate a system of 
persecution as well as prosecution in the Federal court for new 
crimes which are made felonies, and which will be held in ter- 
rorem over the heads of unfortunate debtors by merciless credit- 


ors to force them to compromise and settlement, and oftentimes | jm 


to the payment of unjust demands. 

Mr, Br WART of New Jersey. Will the gentleman, from his 
historical knowledge on the subject of W laws, state on 
this floor that a ptcy law without an involuntary clause 
would fulfill the constitutional 1 that Congress shall pass 
“uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies”? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I think it would, and in that view I am 
sustained by the nk ag of Mr. Webster, just referred to, 
made in 1840. But, Mr. S er, before I would vote for a bill 
like this, putting a man in the custody of the United States mar- 
shal at the suggéstion or dictation of some commercial agency or 
some creditor who ra a think hehad not complied with the law— 
before I would put the people whom I represent in the hands of 
the Federal court to be hounded down and 8 for new 
crimes, I would let those people struggle on forever and for aye, 
without any legal relief from their indebtedness. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Better had they go on without the hope or prospect of relief 
than that we should inaugurate a 8 of bankruptcy and place 
its enforcement in the hands of the Federal judiciary, and destroy 


eventually the liberties of the people of this whole country. For 
Mr. Speaker, I believe as Mr. Jefferson did when he declared that 


the Federal aa at bee the ‘‘subtle corps of sappers and miners, 
constantly working to undermine the foundations of our confed- 
erated fabric. inst this every man should raise his voice.“ 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that the recent history of the country, 
showing as it does the istration of quasi-criminal law, the 
enforcement of attachments for contempts, whatis called 8 
ment by injunction by the courts, demonstrates that the Federal 
courts are not to be intrusted with greater powers nor their juris- 
diction extended if the liberties of the citizens are to be preserved 
and remain inviolate. . on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, though there may have been within the last nine- 
teen years 196,000 failures, involving in amount something like 
$3,000,000,000, and although my own State has contributed to that 
amount $47,000,000, I shail not support this substitute for these 
and other reasons, some of which I havestated. Better tosubmit 
to ills of debt we now have and know of than to fly to others which 
will be greater and more burdensome, 

Mr, STEWART of New Jersey. 
other Ton 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STEWART of New Jersey. As I understand, the attack 
of the gentleman from Georgia is not against this bankruptcy 
measure, but 1 1 85 the Federal judiciary 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am against both. I attack the substitute 


May I ask the gentleman an- 


of the committee, and I oppose extending the pomers and jurisđic- 


tion of the Federal courts, because, as we all know, it has been 
frequently demonstrated, no longer ago than last year (and I 
have the decisions here), that the Federal courts do not respect 
the rights of the ple as they ought to do, and are quick to dis- 
regard the laws of the States. I am not opposed to the voluntary 
feature of a bankruptcy bill, nor am I opposa to an involun 
feature when the causes for involuntary bankruptcy are found 
upon actual fraud. 

But here it is proposed to create new definitions of fraud; make 
new crimes, felonies punishable by imprisonment for two, four, 
or five years in the Federal penitentiaries. Because, forsooth 
sarin g but a single instance), a man may have made to Dun or 

radstreet a statement that Dun or Bradstreet thinks is not true, 
he is to be denied a discharge; and not only that, but he may be 
taken before a Federal court away from his home and tried be- 
fore a Federal judge—with a jury, it is true; but what lawyer in 
modern times eyer saw a criminal case tried in a Federal court 
when the judge was not both judge and jury, directing the verdi 
which is brought in, even against the will of the jury? I do no 
know how it is in the gentleman’s State, but I know from expe- 
rience how it is in my own district. 

Mr. LINNEY. Does the bill provide for any appeal upon the 
trial of such criminal indictment? 

Mr. BARTLETT, As I now remember, it does not. 

Mr. LINNEY. It does not. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Ido not know that it does. I have not 
recently examined that part of it. It provides for appeals in 
cases of bankruptcy and other judgments, as the law now pro- 
yides. I presume it would cover that. It does not do soin terms 
but I think the general statute might cover it; unless appeal 
would lie under the general law, there could be none in a cri 
case arising under this bill. 

We should hesitate to further increase the powers and to extend 
the jurisdiction of the Federal courts. 

Upon this subject I call attention to what was said by Mr. Jef- 
ferson on the 18th day of August, 1821, in a letter which he wrote 
to Mr. C. Hammond, to be found on page 216 of volume 7 of 
Jefferson’s Life and Works: 

* * * Tt has long, however, been my opinion. 
from its expression, tthe 
is in the constitution of the 


i and I have never 
rm of dissolution of our Federal Serene 
‘ederal judic „an irresponsible y (for 
peachment is scarcely a scarecrow) working like gravity, en and 
by day, gaining a little to-day and a little to-morrow, and advan: 
less step, like a thief. over the field of jurisdiction, until all shall be 
from the State, and the government of all be consolidate with one. 
To this lam opposed, use when all government, domestic and foreign. 
in little as in great things, shall be drawn to Washi. n as the center of all 
power, it will render powerless the checks provided of one government on 
another, and will me as venal and oppressive as the government from 
which we separated. 
Icommend to the Democrats of this House these words of this 


patriot and statesman. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


Dankruptey Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. STANYARNE WILSON, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


_ Thursday, February 17, 1898. 

The House having under consideration the bill (S. 1035) to establish a uni- 
form system of ruptcy throughout the United States— 

Mr. WILSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There can be no question that laws ge 
with insolyency are peculiarly appropriate to this period an 
should beinseparable attendants upon the Pickwickian prosperi 
which now surrounds us, and the earnest solicitude with whi 
it is regarded by its authors and 1 is best evidenced by 
their urgent insistence that this bill be enacted as soon as possible. 
The measure of their confidence in their boasted ‘‘ restored pros- 
8 iy exposed by their haste to open the doors of courts of 

y. 

I shall not consume the limited time at my disposal by entering 
upon a discussion of the problem whether we are really enjoy- 
ing a greater degree of prosperity since the election of Presi- 
dent McKinley and the enactment of the ay tariff than pre- 
viously. If prosperity is here it must be making its abode with 
the select and favored few, or else there is a widespread error all 
over the country as to its existence. Why all these desperate and 
frantic efforts upon this floor, this much protesting, to establish a 
simple fact that should be self-evident if at all existing? 

The 125,000 souls in New England thrown out of employment 
by the shutting down of the cotton mills have at last elicited the 
confession that prosperity is not particularly rampant in those 
precincts. You may delude yourselves, but you can not delude 
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the people. Just take some farmer into your confidence and 
whi in his ear that he is prosperous when he is getting 5 cents 
for his cotton, and you may perhaps come into possession of a 
sudden change of opinion. 

The Dingley tariff was never intended ore ted to benefit the 
agricul of the country. Instead of ga ter mar- 
ket for them, opening to their ponei the ports and markets of 
the world, you placed your high-tariff wall around them in order 
that your manufacturers and trusts and combines might have no 
competition from abroad. Its enactment was — ly received 
with shoutings of joy by the manufacturers, the bulls of Wall 
street, and the holders of sugar trusts and other stocks. 

Whatever prosperity has come is monopolized by those classes, 
The law was designed for the benefit of the few at the expense of 
the many, and it is meeting expectations. Reports of prosperity 
come from them alone, not from the producers of the country. 
With one single exception, never in our history have they received 
80 little for their products. 

The wheat growers of the West, because of the 5 crop 
failures of India, Australia, France, Russia, the Danubian prov- 
inces, and Argentina, have been the beneficiaries, not of favorable 
economic conditions, but of ghastly calamity; and even with that 
extraordinary condition of distress abroad, which can not be relied 
ae in future calculations, they realized only $7.45 an acre, 
whereas in 1872 they received $12.81 an acre. 

If their production in 1897 had been rewarded as it was in 1872, 
they would have realized over $800,000,000 more than they did. 
The farmers of the South during this t year of “glorious 
McKinley prosperity ” received $50,000, less for their cotton 
than in 1896, and $700,000,000 less than they would have received 
at the prices prevailing in 1872. 

Prices, Mr. Speaker, are controlled both by the law of supply 
and demand of the commodity and by the law of supply and de- 
mand of money, because the volume of money measures the value 
of thecommodity. With the same amount of circulating medium 
in existence, a heavy Pegaso will depress prices and a light 

oduction will raise them, With the same production, an abun- 

nt circulating medium will raise prices and an insufficient cir- 
culating medium will depress them, Statistics establish this 
statement beyond question. 


WHEAT. 


It will be observed that during the first period es to 1872), 
inaugurated with the Californian and Australian gold discoveries, 
prices rose, notwithstanding production increased very markedly, 
while during the second period (1872 to 1894), inaugurated with 
the demonetization of silver, prices fell, though production fell far 
short of the production of the first period. 

The conclusion is inevitable that the controlling cause of the 
falling prices since 1873 was the decreasing supply of money rela- 
tively to the demand, just as the cause of the rising prices after 
1849 was the increasing supply of money. 

The same law will control the future as it has the past. Under 
our present financial system there can be no other result than con- 
tinued ruinously low prices for farm products. There can be no 
prosperity for the farmer. With 5-cent cotton and 50-cent wheat 
pol Rae not pay debts contracted while commodities were double 
their present value and bearing 7 or 8 per cent interest. The pub- 
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The demonetization acts of 1873 and 1874 struck down silver as 
one of the coin metals, and reduced the redemption money of the 
world one-half, The Bland-Allison Act of 1878 and the Sherman 
Act of 1890 added slightly to the volume of the currency, but did 
not restore the unlimited free coinage of silver. The purchasing 
clause of the latter act was repealed in 1893. Let this table, com- 
piled from the Statistical Abstract, tell the story: 


Table showing fallin prices of cotton and silver bullion after demonetization 


of silver in 1873. 

Ave 
ey value 
of Sil} gr 

Your: (one dollar) 

of pure 

ver. 

ts. Dollars. Cents. Dollars. 
22.19 1.022 10.45 0.823 
20.14 1.004 9.28 700 
17.95 . 988 10.21 «758 
15.46 - 064 10,08 727 
12. 98 -894 10.65 723 
11.82 929 11.07 -809 
11.22 -891 8.60 70. 
10.84 . 868 7.71 67 
11.51 . 886 8.56 603 
12.03 . 880 6.94 491 
11.56 -878 7.41 50 
11.88 - 858 7.93 .f22 
10. 88 801 7.00 468 


The attempt to explain the fearful fall in prices by the theory 
of overproduction can never succeed without first blotting out the 
record of history. No less an authority than Augustus Sauerbeck 
says: 

The production of commodities between 1850 and 1870 increased 2} per cent 

r annum, while prices rose over 18 per cent. Between 1870 and 1885 they 

creased only 14 per cent and prices fell 30 per cent. 

In further proof that the extraordinary depression in prices of 
commodities during the last quarter of a century has not 
to overproduction, I present a diagram prepared by Sir Guilford 
Molesworth and taken from the final report of the British Royal 
Commission of Agriculture. 


GENERAL COMMODITIES. 
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lic debt of the United States to-day, measured by its ability to 
purchase agricultural products, is as great as it was thirty years 
ago, notwithstanding the immense payments that have been mado 
upon it. And as with the public so with all private debts. In 
dition to enduring the burden of a contracted currency, they 
are placed by a plundering 60 per cent tariff at the mercies of the 
manufacturers of this country for almost everything they buy, 
their scant earnings being swept into the coffers of the great manu- 
facturers of the North and Northeast, who are in turn proudly 
pointed to as the ee of McKinley prosperity. 
Mr. Speaker, until the act of 1873is repealed and there is restored 
to the people free and unlimited coinage of silver at the centuried 
ratio of 16 to 1, and so long as there remains the present robber 
tariff, the great body of the people will remain between the upper 
and nether millstones, and there will be no prosperity save to the 
holders of accumulated wealth and to the pampered favorites of 
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iniquitous laws. There will be depression in business enterprise, 
debts will accumulate, farming values will depreciate, and there 
will only be left to the people the hope that the time may come 
when the party in control of the Government will be swept from 
power aad tus Capitol and the Presidency be placed in the hands 
of their friends; and unless all signs fail, this year of grace 1898 
= witness the one and the new century will be ushered in with 

e other. 

Even the tariff barons will find that no real prosperity will come 
to them till the market is broadened. Protection against forei 
competition can not create a demand amongst our own people. 
That demand can only come when our farmers and producers re- 
ceive reasonable returns for their labor by obtaining fair prices 
for their products, and that time will never come under the exist- 
mg gold standard. ; i 

hat standard will build manufacturing establishmentsin silver- 
using countries which will, even under a high tariff, undersell the 
home manufacturer, because in those countries production prices 
have not risen and the cost of production is measured by the silver 
dollar, which is one-half the value of a dollar here, thereby en- 
abling them to sell at one-half the price of our own manufacturers. 

This same divergence in the value of gold and silver operates as 
a bounty to all exports from silver-using into gold-using coun- 
tries, amounting to over 100 per cent, and enables the agricultur- 
ists of those countries to successfully compete with our farmers 
for Euro markets. We are not alone in our depreciated 
values. gold-standard England farm values have, since 1875, 
shrunk more than $5,000,000,000. 

I have made these remarks upon the financial policy of the 
Government for the purpose of showing the impoverished condi- 
tion of the people which is attributable to it and to demonstrate 
that they should not be subjected to the further oppression of a 
bankruptcy law. Falling prices result in underconsumption, 
and thence ensue business inactivity and depression. They are 
invariably accompanied by business failures. With low prices 
for his products, the farmer can neither pay his debts nor make 
his needed purchases of merchandise. 

With a decreased demand for his goods, the retail merchant is 
forced to sell at a loss, or is unable to realize upon his stock and 
meet the claims of the wholesale dealers and jobbers, and then 
comes the crash, and they are numbered by the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars annually. The sufferers are the producing and 
laboring classes and retail dealers, and arrayed against them are 
the trusts and combinations of aggregated capital. 

What the people need is not to have what is left of their prop- 
erty administered in courts of bankruptcy, but the enactment of 
a ares which will permit their financial independence, 

is bill is not in the interest of the people, but, as practically 
admitted to-day upon this floor, at the demand of the wholesale 
dealers and jobbers of the large cities of the East, North, and 
West, who for ten long years have nurtured and fondled it as the 
hopeful means which would place within their power the burdened 
debtor struggling uphill and upon the edge of insolvency. 

So far as relief is needed by unfortunate debtors, the several 
States are able to provide and haye upon their statute books laws 
abundantly broad and strong enough to enable failing debtors to 
obtain release from their debts and start life anew. They also 
have pordon the machinery for the protection of creditors. 
They have their assignment statutes, by which the insolvent 
debtor can transfer his property to an assignee or trustee to be 
divided amongst his creditors, and by their acceptance of their 
pro rata of the assets obtain his release from their claims. 

Then there are attachment laws and the common law by which 
fraudulent conveyances of a dishonest insolvent debtor may be 
set aside, and by which receivers may be appointed to take charge 
of and distribute the assets of the failing debtor who is trying to 
defraud his creditors. There is no justification on the score of 
necessity for the National Government to inaugurate a system of 
machinery which will oust the State courts of a jurisdiction 
which they are fully prepared and 5 to exercise between 
debtor and creditor. The demand for this legislation does not 
come from the debtors of the country. 

They are content with their State laws. Their sentiment can 
not be voiced apa this floor by those who speak in advocacy of 
this measure. T repudiate the right of representatives of whole- 
sale dealers and jobbers to speak for unfortunate citizens, whose 
propery is sought to be sacrificed. As the advocates of the single 
gold standard robe themselves in the spotless livery of honest 
money and“ the national honor” in trying to fasten upon the 
country a contracted currency, which deprives industry of one- 
half its earnings and uires the payment of 2 pounds of cotton 
or 2 bushels of wheat to liquidate a contract which contemplated 
but 1, so the defenders of this bill clothe themselves in the ha- 
biliments of the debtor and plead in his name for this legislation. 
bahe ennd he say, Mr. Speaker, Heaven defend me my 

ends!” 

For the voluntary bankrupt this bill is a delusion and a snare. 
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To the involuntary bankrupt it is an outrage. When the despond- 
ent debtor bending under the burden of his debts, with no ray of 
light to lead him out of the darkness of his financial difficulties, 
shall come into the United States court under this bill and file his 
petition in bankruptcy, turn over to the trustee all of his property, 
and hopefully await his discharge from all his debts so that he 
may start life anew, he will find in many instances that the hope 
was held out to him only to be blasted. 

Subdivision b of section 13 provides that the judge may refuse 
the discharge if the debtor, among other things— 

1 e a substantiall valuation of of the property 7 
in five schedule of prope: 5 omitted E ear oe th 
Rete indebted in a substantial amouny, © ©» or (E) trauaforred any prop: 
5 e than in the ordinary course of his business in contemplation 
0 ruptcy. 

The judge is to decide, in his discretion, whether the debtor has 
done any of these things. If he does so hold, then no discharge is 
granted; the bankrupt’s property has all gone to his creditors and 
topay the fees and costs of trustee, referee, receiver, appraisers, 

al, clerk, stenographer, attorneys, witnesses, etc., and the 
over him. More than that, he is subjectto 
ose same acts under seetion 8 of the bill 


debts remain hangi 
be imprisoned for 
which provides: 

A bankrupt shall be t fro: hensi civil t 
upon a 5 from ee ae eee 8 8 eee 
some oot or claim from which his discharge in bankruptcy would not bea 
re K 

Instead of freedom from his debts, he obtains quarters in jail, 
And who measures the discretion of the judge determining those 
onarga against the bankrupt? The judge himself. Lord Selden 
said: 


One chancellor has a long foot, another ashort foot, a third an indifferent 
foot. So it is with a chancellor's conscience. 

If, for instance, the debtor should place his pr ty at what he 
considered its value, and the judge should conclude that the vaiu- 
ation was too high; orif he should unintentionally omit the name 
of one of his . amongst a hundred, and the judge should 
think that it was done intentionally; or if he had sold a horse or 
cow, and the judge should determine that such sale was not in the 
ordinary course of his business and in contemplation of bank- 
ruptcy; in any of these cases away ore his dischargeand away he 


goes to prison. What, then, Mr. Speaker, becomes of the 
anty in the constitutions of the several States 2 citizens 
from imprisonment for debt? The adoption of this bill would be 


asad day for the Republic and for its debt-burdened citizens! 

Mr. GAINES. I desire to call the gentleman’s attention also 
to subdivision b of the same section, as follows: 

Tho judge may at any time after the filing of Seen) hi: Rend 


person, and before the expiration of four months dged 
a 8 upon affidavit of uy party in interest that such bankrupt is 
about to leave the district to avoi mre will 


tion, and that his dej 
to the ting him 


b. 
shall rAr the judge that the 


necessary, he shall order 
to keep such bankrupt in t not imprison him, until 


such p cus bu 

he shall be released or give bail conditioned for his appearance from time to 
time, as required by the court, and for his obedience to all lawful orders. 
Mr. WILSON. Les, Mr. ee it is there; and the shame of 
it! Some measly, irresponsible, malignant creditor, by his mere 
affidavit and the judge’s discretion, may secure a writ of ne exeat 
and hold indefinitely the unfortunate debtor in the custody of the 
marshal, practically depriving him of ga fee preventing him 
from earning a living where he can with his brains and his hands, 
the anty posouzen left to him after having delivered all his prop- 
erty to his creditors. And you ask representatives of a free peo- 
ple to pass this iniquitous measure! 

Under the “in voluntary features” of the bill hundreds of thou- 
sands of debtors who are struggling againstinsolvency, and many 
of whom will successfully emerge from their financial straits if 
given the time and opportunity, are ee completely at the 
mercy of their creditors, who can, by holding over them a sword 
of Damocles, exact ruinous concessions, or, by filing a petition 
in bankruptcy against them, hopelessly engulf them. 

Ifa debtor, after many long 1 of struggling against adversity, 
has at last succeeded in developing a prosperous business, which 
will in a few more years enable him to disc all his debts and 
rehabilitate himself upon a sound business footing, under this bill 
he may be thrown into bankruptcy for any one of these causes 
amongst many others: 

led ; n 

para sara Neat hy Pope a ard pea 
law for $500 or over, or if such property is to be sold within such time under 
such process, then until three days before the time fixed for such sale; 
(2) suffered while insolvent an execution from a court of record for $500 or 
over, or a number of executions ega such amount, against himself, 
to be returned “no ogni found,” unless the amount shown to be due by 
such execution be before a petition is filed; (3) filed in court a 
written statement admitting his inability to pay his debts. 

In other words, if he can mot pey off judgments as fast as they 
are obtained against him, or if he has to file a sworn plea in 
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court necessitating a denial or admission of his insolvency, andif 
in such plea he makes the admission that he is insolvent, the 


United States court forthwith takes charge of all his property 
and administers it at great sacrifice for the benefit of his creditors 
and the officers of the court. A vivid imagination is not required 


to discern the general and immediate disaster that would follow 
upon the footsteps of these provisions. 

Not a county, city, or town in the Union would escape from its 
uota of victims. e same obstacles to a discharge from their 
ebts and the same open prison doors would confront them as the 

voluntary bankrupts of which I have just spoken. In going to 
this length of oppression, gentlemen overestimate the patience 
and forbearance of an ou ed people. You may pass the bill; 
you have a majority in this House; but it will come back to plague 
and condemn you, as did the last bankrupt law of 1867, which 
plundered and ravaged the people and which became a stench in 
the nostrils of all honest men, who repudiated it and struck it 
from the statute books. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another ground provided in section 2 for 
throwing a debtor into bankruptcy, and it discloses the ill-con- 
cealed purpose of practically abolishing State courts, their sheriffs 
and clerks, and constituting the United States court the collect- 
ing agent of the creditors against embarrassed and inyolved debt- 
ors. It declares that it is sufficient ground for bankruptcy if the 
debtor ‘‘ has made an assignment for the benefit of his creditors.” 

That nullifies and abolishes all State statutes authorizing as- 
signments for the benefit of creditors as effectually as the imposi- 
tion of the 10 per cent tax upon State bank issues gave the United 
States Government a monopoly in the issue of notes. After 
the enactment of this pro law, by its very terms to make an 
assignment is to go into the United States b: uptcy court. 

Have gentlemen reflected upon the enormous power conferred 
upon the Federal courts by this bill? Are you willing to shut 
your State courts in the face of your people in order that foreign 
creditors may harass and plunder and imprison them? It is a 
most reckless and unnecessary invasion and encroachment upon 
the right of the States. It grants the Federal courts greater power 
than they have ever had or exercised. prety those courts, by 
bench law and building upon their own stare decisis precedents, 
have assumed and appropriated to themselves jurisdiction in ap- 
pointment of receivers of railroads which has resulted in placing 
more than $1,000,000,000 of railroad property in the hands of their 
officers and agents. 

The only measure of the exercise of their power by many of 
them has been the limit of their own moderation. They have an- 
nulled actsof Congress even in so vital a matter as raising revenue 
for the Government. They have placed injunctions against the 
rights of labor to peacefully cooperate for their own protection in 
matter of wages. They seek to minimize State sovereignty and to 
make all power, authority, and even local government emanate 
from and be exclusively exercised by the Federal Government, 
with themselves as the supreme voice of the Government. Their 
jurisdiction should be curtailed and not enlarged; and yet this 
bill will send them with their hungry officers and employees into 
every hamlet, nook, and corner of the Union. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I will say that my section can sur- 
vive this legislation as well as any other portion of the country, 
while we are far from enjoying the prosperity that should be ours 
and to which our natural advantages entitle us. No people on 
earth have been so favored by Providence. Our citizenship is 
e in its high standard of American blood and American 
manhood. It is the old original stock, possessing a century’s he- 
redity of American citizenship. Our forefathers have lived and 
delved and died there. Unlike the other sections of the Union, we 
have not been invaded and overrun by the degraded, lawless, and 
worthless pauper immigration of lower and eastern Europe. 

We have escaped that abomination of desolation. Our soil, 
while not as rich as some of the lands of the West, produces prac- 
tically the cotton of the world, while our grain crop even exceed 
it in value. Our iron deposits and timber are the best in the 
Union. We produce its rice and sugar. We are fast driving out 
competition in the manufacture of the coarser numbers of cotton 
goc . A despairing wail for help has already come to Congress 

m the New England mills to check the prosperity and growth 
of our Southern mills by amending the Constitution so as to en- 
able Congress to regulate and interfere with our unequaled labor 
conditions. 

But their cryis in vain. They will never get the necessary two- 
thirds of either the House or the Senate, and so long as cotton 
proms they will never get the necessary three-fourthsof the States. 

y your majorities you have had the power to pass your tariff 
laws and to demonetize silver, but the States will never permit 
you to so amend the Constitution as to deprive them of their right 

control their own internal affairs and conditions in their own 
way. You may as well bend to the inevitable. Within a few 
more years not you but the South will annually transform its 
$300,000,000 of raw cotton into $1,000,000,000 of cotton goods. 


Under normal conditions and equal laws nothing could prevent 
our people gathering wealth and prosperity from their resources 
and their labors. Strike from the United States statutes the un- 
just laws that you have enacted during the past thirty-six years 
and our people will enter upon an era of prosperity never before 
witne in this or any other country. You will never doit, but 
you can not long prevent it. Out of the shadow of night the day 
will yet dawn! [Applause.] 


Bankruptey Bill. 


SPEECH . 
HON. N. B. McCORMICK, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Saturday, February 19, 1898, 


The House having under consideration the bill (S. 1035) to establish a uni- 
form system of b: ptey throughout the United States 

Mr. McCORMICK said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is no doubt but what there is a pressing 
necessity for this Congress to enact a national bankrupt law. 

The Senate has already passed a bankruptcy bill, known as the 
Nelson bill. 

What will this branch of Con s do? 

The unfortunate condition of thousands of struggling, patri- 
2 citizens all over this country should have relief from this 

mgress, 

Mr. Speaker, it is not the strong and well-to-do that need the 
ee ing care of Co ss, The rich can take care of themselves. 

t is the unfortunate that need the strong arm of the law to pro- 
tect them in time of misfortune. 

I am of opinion that the substitute for the Senate bill, which is 
now under consideration by this House, will not give the desired 
relief that the i of the country need. This bill might very 

roperly be termed a national collection bill, to be enacted into 

W for the benefit of the wholesale merchant. It is totally void 
of the benefits so much needed and looked for by the oppressed 
people of this country. 

nder this bill there are enumerated nine acts, for the commis- 
aon of any one of which the creditor may proceed against the 
ebtor. 

The first act is as follows: 


This involves the evil, the fraud, and so forth, on which an action 
of bankruptcy may be brought by the creditor against the debtor. 

The second act is as follows: 

Failed for thirty days and until a petition is filed, while insolvent, to secure 
the release of any property levied u under 8 of law for or over, 
or if such property is to be sold within such time under such process, then 
until three days before the time fixed for such sale. 

Upon examination of this, you will find that a petition of insol- 
vency and bankropioy ma be filed on a charge of insolvency of 
the debtor in that he ed for thirty days to secure release 
of prope y under process of law. It matters not how wrongful 
such levy may be, he must pay or be in a position of insolvency, at 
the will of his creditor. 

The third act is as follows: 

Made a transfer of any of his pro with inte defeat his cred 

“4 Tahi F property — 


Federal court. 
The fourth act is as follows: 


Made an assignment for the benefit of his creditors or filed in court a writ- 
ten statement admitting his inability to pay his debts. 


These grounds are provided for in all the State statutes, and 
„Oh,“ one says 


only show good intent on the part of the debtor. 
‘the is preferring some creditor.” I grant it. It is just and right 
for him so to do. 


A merchant in your city has been buying goods of an Eastern 
merchant for many gears, paying him thousands of dollars, and 
on which a good profit was realized by the wholesale merchant. 
The local merchant, by reason of mishap, failure of crops, or the 
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many other evils befalling business men, finds that he is in arrears 
in paying his Eastern bills. He must have help for the time 
being. He is known in his city as an honest an 
He finds an old lady, perhaps, who has a thousand dollars, just 
the amount wanted. is is the only money the old lady has for 
her support. She lets her neighbor have the use of the money for 
a time, to glide him over his present financial troubles. The mer- 
chant takes the money and pays the thousand dollars on the debt 
to the Eastern creditor. ö : 
Yet it does not satisfy thecreditor. He files an affidavit against 
the debtor, and he is a bankrupt in the Federal court. This old 
lady, who never made one dollar of profit off of the debtor, but 
parted with her all to help him in an hour of trouble, which money 
the debtor’s creditor received; which creditor had made many 
hundred dollars’ profit by reason of his many years of successful 
business with the debtor. Yet you say that it would be an act of 
dishonesty for such a debtor to prefer this old lady as against the 
wholesale merchant. I say it would be morally right and just for 
him toso do; and what is morally right and just should be legally 


sy 
e fifth act is as follows: 


Made, while insolvent, a transfer of any of his property or suffered any of 
it to be taken or levied upon by process of law or otherwise, for the purpose 
of giving a preference, and has not regained the ownership of such property 
or released same from such levy before the rights of creditors shall have been 
altered, changed, or impaired by reason of such transfer, taking, or levy and 
at least ten days before the commencement of a proceeding in bankruptcy. 


By this act the debtor may be placed in bankruptcy by sellin 
or mortgaging property 5o rocure money to pay his creditors, an 
be perfectly honest in his deal; but a collecting agent could base 
an affidayit on the grounds that such sale was made with intent 
to make preference, thereby throwing an honest and worthy man 
into bankruptcy. 

The sixth act is as follows: 

Procured or suffered a judgment to bs entered against him, with intent to 
defeat his creditors, and suffered same to remain unpaid until ten days be- 
fore the filing of a petition in bankruptcy, provided that a payment or gatis- 
faction of such Pad nt by a sale of any of the debtor’s property or from 
the proceeds of such a sale not be deemed a payment of such judgment 
under the provisions of this section. 

If a judgment should be rendered against a local merchant who 
is a debtor, a collecting agent or an attorney for the creditor 
would under this bill have the right to make an affidavit stating 
that such judgment was procured by the debtor to defeat the 
creditor, which would besufficient grounds for a petition in bank- 
ruptcy in the Federal court, charging fraud. R 

ere is a very remarkable dictionary“ with this bill. This 
„dictionary“ gives the word “ defeat” to mean or include defraud 
or delay, evade, hinder, and impede with intent to defraud. 

The seventh act is as follows: 

vi 
TF0 and Paa Bol eure 
such property to such legal process at least ten days before the filing ofa 
petition in bankruptcy. 

The debtor may be thrown into bankruptcy court under thisact 
by an affidavit of an interested charging the debtor with 
secreting any of his property with intent to avoid his creditors. 
The Petey 2 z ere Cage Phea intent to defraud. This 
wonde: dictionary“ ysa again. 

When once in the oe pe court, the debtor is branded as a 
prea ie His property is in the hands and under the control of 
the Federal court. 

Past history has fully established the fact that such courts are 
very dilatory in the transaction of business. 

Oh, yes; Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa says that the creditor must 
give bonds approved by the court. Very well; so he does. Such 
bondsmen are to be residents only of the Federal court’s juris- 
diction. If, after hearing the truthfulness of the creditor's affi- 
davit against the debtor, the creditor fails to establish the truth- 
fulness thereof and the case be dismissed by the court, the debtor, 
pone Poy a great expense, must now, in order to be remunerated 
for the damages sustained by the wrongful acts of the creditor, 
bring suit against the creditor and such bondsmen in the Federal 
court, which, in most cases, will be very inconvenient and at more 
expense. The debtor would be fortunate if he lived long enough 
even to have his action heard and adjudicated by the court. 

It is argued by Mr. HENDERSON that this bill was drawn with 
the view of lifting up, to help and encourage, the business man— 
the debtor—now struggling hopelessly in debt; that it will give 
him new life, new hope, and new aspiration. 

Mr. Speaker, I find nothing in this bankruptcy bill that will 
ive the thousands of struggling debtors of this country new 
ope; but, Mr. Speaker, I can see, after a careful study of this act, 

that it will take from the debtor what little hope he now has left. 
Sir, it takes from him the right of having his own courts pass 
upon his business integrity, honesty, and uprightness. It takes 
from him the benefit of laws of his own State, enacted by hisown 
State legislature for his comfort and protection in business and 
person. 


upright man.. 


by his fai 


pr the filing of an affidavit in the Federal court by an interested 
creditor, the debtor’s property shall be thrown into endless litiga- 
tion. The debtor, upon affidavit of an interested party, may bə 
arrested as a common felon and be made to endure all the diffi- 


‘culties of a felon, may be extradited from one State to another and 


imprisoned for a term not to exceed five years—not one line in the 
bill holding the creditor responsible for misconduct upon his part 
in creating the obligation of the debtor. The creditor may exercise 
all kinds of device—misrepresent his goods, cheat, lie, or make use 
of any and all kinds of schemes upon the debtor in creating the 
obligation—and there is nothing in this bankruptcy bill that will 
give the debtor relief; nothing that will allow him to proceed 
against the creditor for such rascality. 
In my State, Kansas, we have bet} facility for the creditor to 
roceed against the debtor that should be granted in any court. 
e have the attachment laws giving the creditor attachment 
causes to proceed against the debtor and attach the property of 
the debtor and hold same subject to the order of the court. This 
statute gives the creditor protection against every kind of fraud 
the debtor may attempt to perpetrate against his creditors. More 
than this, Mr. Speaker, the creditor may bring suit inst the 
debtor upon credits not due, if the creditor makes affidavit that the 
debtor is about to dispose of his property, with intent to cheat and 
defraud the creditor. The creditor must file bond approved by the 
court before such action can be brought. Such security must be 
within the jurisdiction of the local court. In such case, if the 
creditor can not substantiate the fraud charged, the debtor can, 
without great trouble or inconvenience, proceed against the cred- 
itor and his bondsmen, and without much delay obtain proper 
damage for such wrongful action. 
There never was a bankruptcy bill in this country or England 
but what was denounced by all good people. It always worked 
hardships upon the local merchants and business men of the 


country. 

This bill, if it becomes a law, will destroy the credit of the 
local merchant. If the merchant at any time desires credit from 
his local bank or other person, it will not be given him, for this 
reason: If such local bank or other person does give such credit, 
by virtue of the so-called wise provisions of this bill under consid- 
eration now the Eastern creditors—or, if you please, the whole- 
sale merchants—may proceed in b tcy in the Federal court, 
thereby compelling the banker that extended timely assistance to 
await bankruptcy proceedings in the Federal court. After man 
months, and perhaps years, he may get in settlement for his kind- 
ness to his local friend a very small per cent of his money. This 
being true, such assistance will not be given to the local business 


man. 

This bill, if it becomes a law, will compel most of the local mer- 
chants of the country to become mere agents, doing business for 
the great wholesale merchants of the country, receiving only a 
Shite tor himself and family. He will not be the prosperous 
merchant of bygone days. Must our country come to this? 

A voluntary aaier law would be of great advantage to 
the unfortunate debtor of our country when he has surrendered 
all of his property to the payment of his debts. He may be dis- 
charged from further liability to the creditor, if the court finds 
from the facts in his case that he has acted honorably and justly 
wit os creditor in the application of his property in payment of 

ebts. 

This bill is an inyoluntary bankruptcy bill, which is very dif- 
ferent in its operation with the debtor. The debtor may be by 
the creditor thrown into involuntary bankruptcy, according to 
the whims and caprice of the creditor. 

Mr. Speaker, the natural and logical operation of this bill, if it 
becomes a law, will be to destroy all of our local business men of 
this country, both in small and large cities. They will be fo: 
to give way to the great department corporation stores. Ihave 
talked with many of the merchants here in Washington, and uni- 
versally they say such will be the result of this legislation. 

Such a law will take all collections of debts out of the State 
courts, by transferring jurisdiction to the Federal courts. The 
lawyers of the country will gather about where such court is 
located, ready to fleece the poor victim of this lawin a recognized, 
legal way, by the sanction of the Federal court. This law per- 
mits the court to pass upon and make proper allowance for such 
attorneys’fees. No doubt such allowance by the court will be very 
liberal to the lawyers, as such is the record-history of the courts 
of the world, when the law permits the court such power; or the 
lawyers may mutually agree to the amount of their fee, and the 
court approve and make the allowance. All such allowance must 
be paid out of the proceeds of the debtor’s property being adminis- 
tered upon by the court. 

Such are the great blessa gs of this bill for the poor and unfortu- 
nate debtor. Such blessings are calculated to make him have new 
hope, new courage! No doubt he will thank God for the blessings 
of the Fifty-fifth Congress of the United States of America, joined 

thful wifeinaferventamen. They tell us that such will 
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be the closing tragedy of an involuntary bankruptcy action in the 

Federal court. 
Mr. Speaker, we are allin favor and ready to vote for a well- 
3 bankruptcy law; but the influence of the money class 
bs ap at this very critical moment and.proposes to defeat 


any effort to help the unfortunate debtor unless we give them tke 
most stri t collection law ever enacted in the United States 
and a court that the ordinary citizen of our country looks upon 


as a child looks upon a great monster—a thing to be shunned, 
Sir, this bill, if enacted, gives the Federal court the most severe 
and dangerous powers for collecting debts. My friends, a man 
may not be a scoundrel because some collecting agent hounding 
him may say so in an affidavit charging an honest but helpless 
debtor of being guilty of some one or more of the involuntary pro- 
visions of this bill. A warrant will issue and be placed in the 
hands of a United States marshal. This helpless debtor will be 
dragged from his family, friends, and home to the Federal court, 
where he may be held for an indefinite time, suffering all of the 
horrors of a felon in prison, with no hope other than that some of 
-the friends or relatives may, through pity, pay the creditor his 
claim, as well as all costs, that the poor, unfortunate man may be 
released from arrest and imprisonment and returned to his family. 
Task you, Can you, will you, give this bill your vote? 

There is no justice whatever in the collection provisions of this 
bill, when we consider that already very liberal provisions are pro- 
vided in sie State in the Union for the collection of debt. 

Must each State of our country surrender its power over the busi- 
ness affairs of the respective States to the Federal court, only to 
satisfy the 5 and grasping ayarice of the wholesale merchant 
of the East? Said merchant always adds at least 20 per cent to 
the original cost of goods and sells to the business men of the 
West and South, thereby compelling solvent debtors to pay for the 
loss by insolyent debtors, the very thing provided for in cost price 
of all goodssold. You whoare business men know this to be true. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no patience or s pathy for the dishonest 
debtor, who by fraud and deception will cheat his creditor out of 
his honest debt. I think it just as great a sin as stealing, in the 
sight of God, the same amount of money from his Pend and ap- 
propriating the same to his own use. Yet all of this gives no 
excuse for such a harsh law as this will be, if enacted into a law, 
against the debtor who has been unfortunate but honest. 

Section 5 of this act is as follows: 

Src. 5. Exemptions of bankrupts.—a This act shall not affect the allowance 
to bankrupts of the exemptions which are prescribed by the State laws in 
force at the time of the filing of the petition in the State wherein they have 
had their domicile for the six months or the greater portion thereof immedi- 
ately preceding the filing of the petition. 


It will be observed by a careful reading of this section that ex- 
emptions which are prescribed by the State laws at the time of 
filin tition in bankruptcy in the State wherein such debtor has 
had h s domicile for six months preceding the filing of said peti- 
tion shall be respected. 

Suppose a debtor should change his residence from one State to 
another State; then, by the operation of this bill, such debtor would 
not have the benefit of the State pana agers laws until six months 
had expired. The debtor, having lost his right to claim exemption 
under the laws of the State of former residence, and prohibited by 
this bill from e exemption under the laws of the State 
where he has chosen his new home until he has resided in such 
State six months, thereby is left for six months unprotected in his 
pee and at the will of the creditor, under this law. 

ou will observe that this proposed law nullifies and holds the 
State exemption law ances for six months upon a debtor 
pen De domicile. is is not all, Mr. Speaker. You will 
observe that this bill, if it should become a law, prevents the debtor 
from holding the land which he has obtained by virtue of the home- 
stead and preemption laws of the United States, which laws exempt 
to the settler such landsas he procures from the public domain by 
virtue of such law from all debts created prior to the issue of the 
patent to such land. 

Pension regan it ay to the old soldier by virtue of the pen- 
sion laws of the United States is exempt from seizure by creditors 
on execution or otherwise. If this bill shall become a law, it will 
only recognize the exemption laws of the State statutes and repeal 
all laws upon the United States statutes which are in any wise in 
conflict therewith, thereby leaving the homesteader unprotected 
by the homestead laws under which he made his entries. The old 
soldier must poe his pension money, under this law, in favor of 
* creditor he may have. 

r. Speaker, I shall not occupy more of the valuable time in 
discussion of other obnoxious features of this bill. I hope the 
pn 5 8 be defeated, for the many reasons that I have already men- 

oned. 

Give the people of this country sufficient of full legal-tender 
money to properly transact the business of the country, and there 

ill be no demand for a perpetual bankruptcy law through which 

grind unfortunate debtors. 


The Bankruptey Bill. 
SPEEOH 
HON. JEHU BAKER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 19, 1898, 


On the bill (S. 1085) to establish a uniform system of bankruptey throughont 
the United States, 


Mr. BAKER of Illinois said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Constitution of the United States gives to 
Congress express power to establish “uniform laws on the sub- 
ject of bankruptcies.” Therecan be no question, therefore, that 
Congress has constitutional power to enact a uniform bankruptcy 
law which shall be operative throughout the United States, 
Three times has such a law been passed—first in 1800, then in 1841, 
and finally in 1867. 

These laws were all repealed, the first two in a comparatively 
short time after their enactment, the last after having been in 
force about eleven years. Two leading views may be discrimi- 
nated in regard to the proper exercise of the power of Congress on 
the subject of bankruptcies. One view is that this power should 
be so employed as to establish a permanent system of | bankruptcy. 
The other is that it should only be employed occasionally, and to 
meet the requirementsarising from extraordinary periods of busi- 
ness disaster. The first view has not prevailedin our policy. No 
geneal and continuing system of bankruptcy has n estab- 

hed, and public sentiment has demanded the repeal of all former 
bankruptcy laws, sooner or later, after the passage of the extraor- 
dinary occasions which led to their enactment. 

In this respect the poe of the United States differs widely 
from that of Great Britain, where a continuing system of bank- 
ruptcy law has existed for a number of centuries. I incline to the 
ape that this difference arises mainly from the fact that the 

igtiah bankruptcy laws have ever had in view the protection 
and benefit of the creditor more than the relief of the debtor; and 
it is easy to see that a nation in which the creditor interest has 
ever been dominant in Parliament would be quite sure to estab- 
lish just sucha pormanens system of bankruptcy laws as Great 
Britain has iong ad. 

The insuperable difficulty with the bill now before the Houseis 
that it is too similar in spirit to the English idea of a bankruptcy 
law. It is too distinctly an emanation from the creditor interest 
of the country and does not sufficiently respect the common rights 
of American citizenship in the debtor class. It presents an issue 
which is only a part and parcel of that great and complex contest 
which is now going on in the public mind of the United States 
between the undue influence of a small but very powerful minority 
of our people on the one hand, and that social force which demandsa 
just and equal system of laws for all, on the other. I think I detect 
in this bill the working of the same spirit which is striving to per- 

tually fasten a monetary standard on our country which con- 
nually increases the value of hoarded and idle money while it 
diminishes the value of property and labor; the same spirit which 
dares to disregard the “coin” statutes of the country and to per- 
sistently insist on paying a favored few in ‘‘gold,” while the great 
mass of the people ure paid in currency; the same spirit which 
propone to retire all of our present forms of papar currency and 

substitute the currency of bank corporations instead; the same 
spirit which has, for the time being, blocked the way to a just 
income-tax law, thus aspiring to permanently exempt the holders 
of great fortunes from bearing an equal hand in support of the 
Government that protects them. 

No one can understand what is now going on in the United 
States, at the — — of its meaning, who does not clearly gras 
the great generalization that two dominant forces are at work 
and in conflict in our country, the one aiming to permanently 
subject all of our poi policies to the undue ascendancy of a 
comparatively small but exceedingly compact and powerful class, 
the other striving against this tendency and drawing its inspira- 
tion from the maxims of republican liberty and equality on which 
our institutions were founded. Many subforces are marshaled 
under these two leading ones, especially under the latter; but 
the whole complex of our national life to-day may be sum- 
med up in the simple conception of a tendency to our na- 
tional policies by the undue influence of a class, and of the op- 
posing tendency to fix them by an impulse proceeding from 
much greater numbers. The one tendency asp’ to make our 

ublican institutions more aristocratic in their practical oper- 
ation. The other tendency strives to hold these institutions to 
their original democratic norm, and to make them even more 
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democratic in many respects. The first tendency is actuated by 
t faith in the wisdom of the few, and has but small respect 

or the social ability of the many. The second tendency is inspired 
by supreme faith in the common mass of humanity, and looks with 
sharp disfavor upon the undue pretensions and claims of any class. 

These two social forces have been present in every society in 
which any freedom of political action has existed. Nodoubtthey 
may be accepted as the outcome of one of the great natural laws 
of sociology, or as an institution of Providence for the develop- 
ment of civlization. But a very great thing may certainly be said 
in behalf of the democratic as distinguished from the aristocratic 

le of this social dualism. Its faith in universal humanity is 

arger; its sympathy with the common lot of mankind is more in- 
tense, because born of afellow-feeling; its ideal for the total human 
race is more elevated and more comprehensive in its contents; and 
it is therefore rigorously just to conclude that it makes a nearer 
approach to the a and genius of Christianity. 

‘The two social forces or tendencies which I have thus defined, 
and the sharp contest between which marks the period through 
which we are Vereen g, may be e to make their appearance 
in every legislative measure which is of a character to admit 
them. This bill is an instance in point. Its subject is bank- 
ruptcy. It concerns some hundreds of thousands of hopelessly 
broken-down debtors, actual or 8 and who ought to be 
relieved by a just bankruptcy law. It also concerns the creditors 
of these debtors, who ought to be protected in all their rights as 
creditorsin bankruptcy. The first object—that is, the relief of the 
debtors—would be accomplished by prope rovision for volun- 
tary bankruptcy. The second object—that is, protection of the 
creditors—would be accomplished by proper provision for the 
equitable distribution of the bankrupt’s estate. 

Such, in short, is a substantial outline of what a bankruptcy 
law for our country ought to be. On the one hand, the hopelessly 
insolvent debtor should have a way open to him to live again, for 
himself, for his family, for his country. So thought the framers 
of our Constitution when they gave power to Con, to pass a 
bankruptcylaw. On the other hand, the creditor should be made 
secure in his just share of the bankrupt’s estate. 

This bill, however, goes far and dangerously beyond these limits. 
Whilst adding several felonies to our national criminal law, it 
largely increases the apes i wer of the creditor over the debtor 
class. Under the mask and form of a bankruptcy law, it provides 
a new machinery for the collection of debts which is more formi- 
dable than any that has heretofore found place in American legis- 
lation—a machinery which may well carry terror to the minds of 
a large number of honest but embarrassed and struggling debtors 
throughout the country. 

This is apparent from the provisions which this bill makes for 
involuntary bankruptcy. It is a point of great doubt as to whether 
a bankruptcy law under our Constitution, and in accordance with 
the spirit of our institutions, should not be strictly limited to vol- 
untary bankruptcy; but I feel entirely clear that the grounds for 
coercive or inyoluntary bankruptcy should byno means be pushed 
further than actual fraud on the of the debtor, and that they 
should not in any event be carried so far as to force innocent debt- 
ors into bankruptcy against their will. This, however, the bill 
before us provides for on an extensive scale, and this constitutes 
its most fatal defect in my opinion. 

I will endeavor, in as few words as possible, to make what I 
have just said too clear for rational dispute. In the first place, 
the bill defines an insolvent to be one whose property is 
not sufficient in amount, at a fair valuation, to pay his debts at 
the time when the proceeding for coercive tey is com- 
menced against him. In view of the great depression in the 
money value of property which has taken place during the last 
twenty-odd years, it will be readily seen what a number of 
innocent persons have been brought within this definition of in- 
solvency, and all of whom, under some of the provisions of this 
bill, are liable to be forced into bankruptcy. 

It is notorious that this shrinkage of the mone value of 
property during the period stated has had the effect of reducing 
numerous honest debtors to such a condition that the cash value 
of their property is not equal to the amount of their debts. The 
bill before us takes the debtor class at this great disadvantage and 
sets ont eight causes for coercive bankruptcy. 

Four of these are based on fraud, two are of a mixed and doubt- 
ful character, and two are based on a state of facts clear of all 
fraud and completely consistent with perfect honesty on the part 
of the debtor. I a A to fasten special attention upon the last two 
causes for coercive bankruptcy, for I have not a doubt that they 
give a cruel and utterly unwarrantable power to the creditor over 
the innocent debtor. These two causes are the second and the 
eighth of the series, and are as follows: 

Acts of bankru a msist of 3 8 
talc e e poi is Ba wh metiren to sour 2 
release of any pi rty levied upon — of law for or over, or 


if such proper is to be sold within under such process 
until three „ fixed for such sale; * * * (8) suffered 


while insolvent an execution from a court of record for $500 or over. or a 


in!!! 8 
executions shall be paid before a petition is filed. 

It will be seen from the first of these provisions that if the debtor 
has his property levied on to the extent of $500 or more and can 
not secure the release of the levy within thirty days, he is at once 
liable to be forced into involuntary Kerri pagel And it will be 
further seen from the same provision that if a sale of the debtor's 
property is to take place within the thirty days, and he is unable to 
release it within three days before the day of such sale, he is also 
liable in like manner to be put into forced bankruptcy. 

Such t proceeding or liability under such a state of facts would 
evidently include a large number of honest debtors who are 
striving to release themselves from the toils of debt, and many of 
whom would honestly pay out in full. To dr such men before 
distant Federal courts and force them to the discredit of an in- 
voluntary bankruptcy I judge to be a scandalous outrage on the 
rights of American citizens. The other provision which I have 
cited is of a similar character. The mere return of ‘‘no property 
found” to the extent of $500 or over, unsupported by any charge 
of fraud, evasion, or dishonesty of any kind, is made sufficient to 
force the debtor into involuntary bankruptcy. 

The full force of the objection to these obnoxious provisions 
can not be realized without taking them in connection with the 
provision which the bill makes as to the number of creditors who 
may, in any given case, commence a coercive bankruptcy proceed- 
ing against a debtor. If the number of creditors be less than 
twelve, one creditor can commence such proceeding. In all other 
cases the bill provides that three or more creditors may do so, thus 
placing the minimum at three. 

It is thus seen that from one to three creditors are armed with 
legal power to move the whole machinery of the bill against debt- 
ors in cases of involuntary bankruptcy. The power which the 
bill thus gives to so small a number of creditors to force innocent 
debtors into bankruptcy tia their will is well calculated to 
arrest serious attention. ere may be fifty or more creditors of 
an embarrassed and innocent debtor, many of them holding large 
demands against him, and yet this bill empowers any three of the 
number who have net demands to the extent of $500 or more to 
force him into bankruptcy. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the rights of creditors themselves, 
both as to number and as to amount of interest, are not duly re- 
spona by the bill; and it seems to me to be equally mea pret 
that it plays directly into the hands of the severest class of cred- 
itors and of the most inveterate collection attorneys. All experi- 
ence shows that a large majority of creditors are considerate, 
humane, and forbearing with their debtors, whilst it equally shows 
that a small minority of them are hard andinexorable. This biil 
puts the latter class to the fore, both in the way of holding its 
provoni in terrorem over the heads of embarrassed and honest 

btors, and in the way of forcing such debtors into a bankruptcy 
which they abhor. 1 

In view of the objections to the bill which I have thus pointed 
out, I find it quite impossible to vote for it. 


Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill. 


Take not from the mouth of labor the bread it has earned.—Jefferson. 

We are safe in sa that there is not a barrel of pure flour on sale in the 
South, and it is a pity.— Atlanta Constitution. 

The St. Paul Pioneer states that the practice threatens the impor- 
oat milling interests of Minnesota, California, and the South.—Saa Francisco 


grains of corn to a squirrel or a rat, and it will eat all 
of it except that portion out of which the corn flour is made, which goes to 
ore the assertion that it has no nutriment whatever.—Mr. James S. Glenn, 


You can throw a few 


SPEEOH 
HON. JOHN W. GAINES, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 22, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8428) making appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1899, and for other purposes 

Mr. GAINES said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: George Washington was a farmer, as were also 
those other t patriots and statesmen, Thomas Jefferson and 
Andrew J n, and inasmuch as this House, controlled by the 
Republican party, has refused to adjourn in respect to the mem- 
ory of the Father of his Country on this his natal day, I think it 
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not inappropriate that I should call attention to a matter that is 
of vital importance to our agricultural and milling interests, in- 
deed to all of our people throughout the United States, to wit, 
the adulteration of flour. 

If we would maintain good morals, we must suppress vice; if 
we would maintain fair dealing, we must prevent fraud; if we 
would maintain public health, certainly we must have pure food. 
We can have these if proper legislation is had and that legislation 


is properly enforced. 

ere is a bill pending in the Senate, introduced by Senator 
Mason, a copy of which I have here, and I am informed a similar 
one is pending in the House. The Senate bill requires that this 
mixture shall be labeled ‘‘ mixed fiour,” and sold as such, and its 
component parts stated, prescribing severe penalties in case of 
failure. I have not seen the House bill nor studied the Senate 
bill close enough to be able to say that the latter meets the re- 
quirements of the case in full, but 1 indorse its general purpose 
and recognize the right of Congress to regulate interstate com- 
merce. 

Many States have pure-food statutes, but they are not homolo- 
gous and do not work together, nor do they fully reach the eyil 
of which we are complaining. My own State S ennessee) has a 
pure-food law, but it does not reach or cover the entire trouble, 
as evidenced by the fact that many of my people, and especially 
those engaged in pure-flour making, say that this State law is in- 
adequate and are daily urging me to press for Congressional aid. 
I have numerous letters, petitions, and clippings from all over the 
country, complaining against mixed fiour and of the inadequacy 
of the State laws to regulate or prevent it. 

The practice of adulterating flour has proceeded to such an ex- 
tent that it is alarming the pure-flour producers all over the 
country, as well as other bodies working in the interest of the 
health of our people, and I find from these communications a 
consensus of complaints founded in the following reasons: 

1. It threatens to break down legitimate or pure-fiour milling; 

2. It is detrimental to the public health; 

8. It will materially decrease our wheat products; 

4, It is a swindle upon the bread buyers; and 

5. It will ruin the reputation of our flour products abroad. 

I hold in my hand a letter from one of my constituents, Mr. 
James S. Glenn, of Nashville, which is especially interesting, in- 
structive, and to the point. He has had large experience in flour 
making. He was once engaged in mixing flour, but quitit. He 
isa pay of integrity and intelligence. His statements may 
be relied upon. His letter is based on the Nashville prices of Feb- 
ruary 17, 1898, or, as he puts it, on actual tests.“ 

I quote his letter in full: 


NASHVILLE, TENN., February 17, 1898. 

My Dear GAINES: Yours of ith to hand and contents duly noted. It is 

M necessary for me to say to you that I was very glad to hear from you. 

It is certainly a feather in your cap—the fight you have thus far made 

against the corn-flour mixers. is is a curse to the country and is fast killing 

legitimate ee and it will be only a question of time until it will shorten 

the crop of whea in this country. For instance, take it to-day in Nashville; 

millers are paying $1.04for wheat and it takes 4} bushels to make 196 pounds, 
or one barrel of flour, which is $4.68 barrel. 


ears’ cx 
taken a t deal of in looking into this matter. I was also connected 
at one time witha that made this corn flour, and sold it and also mixed 


it; solam ina 88 to know something of what I write to you. 

Now, a great many people will say to you, in conversation, that there is 
not any harm in mixing corn meal with Hour. This I readily a to, and 
3 or any woman can detect corn meal when it is mixed with flour; but 
this is not the case to which wo have reference. Corn meal is made out 
of the hard part of the corn and is healthy, as much so as wheat flour; but the 
corn flour we have reference to is made from the white, starchy portion of 
the corn and has no nutriment whatever in it. 

You can throw a few of corn to a squirrel or a rat, and it will 
eat all of it except this portion out of which the corn flour is made, which 
goes to prove the assertion that it has no nutriment whatever. No one has 
ever heard of a doctor prescribing any starchy substance, such as corn 
starch or anything of that nature, for sick people; and when squirrels and 
even rats will not eat this corn flour, it does not look right that this rascally 
mixture should be forced on the innocent mecanics, laborers, and workin, 

ple in general, who are the real consumers, when they are not capable o 
Jaa ng for themselyes. 

e majority of merchants, and I may say the parai of miliers even, 
are not expert enough to detect corn flourin mixture with wheat flour at 
percentage heretofore given, except when it is baked and cooled. Then it is 
easy for any one to detect the difference, so far as quality is concerned. This 
corn flour is a very white substance, even whiter than wheat flour, grinds 


very Sore: and when mixed with wheat flour is very hard to be detected in 


a dry sta 
I loos you will take and place this information in much better shape for 
our own satisfaction and use it with killing effect on this kind of milling in 
this country. You will notice the price above See: vou on the two flours; 
.68 is the actual manufacturing cost of ue t wheat flour, while $4.04 is 

e actual cost for the mixture of 80 per cent wheat flour and 20 per gent corn 
flour, which shows a difference of 64 cents a barrel. You can readily see the 

vantage the legitimate miller is at. 

All millers would be very glad to get a profit of 10 cents a barrel on their 
flour, and if they did, they would all be in much better condition to-day than 

Take these corn-flour mixers; they can readily cut the price, 
5 and still have an advan of 30 cents a barrel over 
illers; so itis not hard for any one to figure out the short 
milling country unless Congress acts quickly 

and makes the Fo as severe as possible. 

It also has a naonar vo shorten the wheat crop, which of course will be 
done if other millers have to resort to mixing in self-defense, which they 
will have to do unless the matter is remedied by Congress, Then you can 
easily see that 20 per cent, or one-fifth of the crop of wheat that is now raised 
will not be necessary, and an overplus will be the result, and instead of 
increasing our acreage and yield of wheat, this will have a tendency to de- 
crease them both. 

At any time that I can furnish you any further information I will gladly do 
so. Hoping you will fight this matter with your old-time zeal and pluck, such 
as none other is capable of, and wishing success to you, with best wishes, I ro- 

as ever, 
‘Yours, truly, 


Hon. JOHN WESLEY GAINEs, 
Washington, D. C. 

A little plain figuring just here is startling. Take two mills of 
400 barrels capacity, run side by side, the one producing pure flour 
and the other the mixed flour,” with ‘wheat at $1.04 and corn 
at 83 cents,” Nashville prices, February 17, 1898, and we get the 
following remarkable comparisons: 


JAS. S. GLENN. 


Number of 
Cost of output 
for one day. Me Ba a 


CCC T 
Mixed-flour mill 


eee eee 


$1, 872.00 


112, 000 
1,616.00 


22,000 


The bread maker who buysa day’s output of the mixed-flour mill 
will find when he has baked it he has lost 22,000 pounds of bread. 

Bread retails at 5 cents per pound in Washington to-day, and 
the man who buys a barrel of this adulterated flour to make into 
bread for his family to eat loses 55 pounds of bread, which at the 
retail price is $2.75. At the retail price the loss in bread in the 
full day's output as shown here amounts to $1,100. The man who 
buys it is the loser, for the dope mill gets the pure-flour price for 
its product, 


Price of wheat and 138 and mixed flour, at Nashville, Tenn. , February 
17, shown 


, as by Mr. Glenn's letter. 


WV RDAG. M U sc ODER e E T O E benabiosnbnadesusahace 81.0t 
aner ...... cova SEA 83 
(((( E a a e A E AE -T1 
PUTS UOUN ee v A ER OENE AA ETE TAS 4.68 
Mixed flour, 20 per cent corn meal and 80 per cent flour, per barrel.... 4.04 
Profit in favor of mixed flour, per barrel . 64 


Mr. Glenn says that a regular miller is delighted to get 10 cen 
a barrel pricy and yet the adulterator may make a profit of 60 
cents and still sell his compound for less than it costs the pure- 
flour man to make his product. How long can pareou milling 
stand such ruinous and unfair competition as that? 

The practice is to adulterate with about a tifth of corn flour or 
. residuum, and so itis clearly a ent that the demand 

or wheat will fall off one-fifth. One-fifth of our great wheat 
area must lie idle when this practice becomes national. Calcu- 
late, if you please, the immense loss to American farmers! 

It is deleterious to public health. The mixed product lacks 20 
per cent of being normally nutritious, and this process, therefore, 
swindles the brawn and muscle of our working people out of one- 
fifth of that which is necessary to maintain their strength and 
vigor. Not only so, but the chaff that is left after grinding and 
regrinding, bolting and rebolting, the residuum, is sold as corn 
meal for the people to eat. Then it is almost absolutely without 
nutritive properties and little better than sawdust. Mr. Glenn 
aptly illustrates the innutritious character of the corn flour by 
saying that it comes from that part of the corn grain that squir- 
role and rats will not eat. i 

It is a swindle upon the bread eater’s stomach as well as his 

ocket. When he buys a barrel of dope flour and bakes it, he 

nds that he has been swindled out of 55 pounds of bread, and 
when he eats it, he finds that he has swindled his system out of 
20 pes cent of that which it requires to maintain its healthfulness 
an 


vigor. 

It will sound the death knell of our foreign trade in flour. The 
bread made is not alone sterile, but it loses in relish and is not 
palatable. What foreigner will buy it when he finds that it is a 
swindle and a snare and a danger, and that it sins against diges- 
tion? 
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The Atlanta Constitution, on November 21, 1897, condemned 
this impure food material, and in conclusion said: 

We are safe in sering that there is not a barrel of pure flour on sale in the 
South, and it isa pity. 

I have here an editorial clipping from the San Francisco Call 
of February 4, 1898, entitled “Flour adulterations,” which says: 

An effort now being made to procure 
sale of adulterated flour as the pure article 
Yea sn Se Set and 3 have 5 — efeja 

5 on in e movemen Ws 
which will 6 of all kinds, and no State in the Union is 
ours. 

The extent to which adulteration is ing — in flour trade is much greater 
than is 5 The St. Paul Pioneer Press states that the prac- 
tice threatens the important pope interests of Minnesota, and adds: 
“Already in some sections, particularly in the South, the sales of the adulter- 
ated product have reached such m tude as to perceptibly affect the trade 
in honest flour.” 

I have also a letter from the Rabbeth & Dunlop Mill Company, 
of Clarksville, Tenn., urging me to support the Mason bill, or some 
like measure. This company says: 

This bill is introduced in order to suppress the adulterating of wheat flour 
with corn flour, or any other foreign process tending to cheapen the price of 
flour. We have a plant, costing over $0,000, over 400 ls and em- 
ploving about 50hands. Weare to herating 
e find it almost impossible to 


ought against it all we could. 
and compete with other mills that are adulterating. Ithas almost 


busin d the evil is spreading idly. W to this 

except by the 3 of the above-named bill, „ 

J 5 Henry C. Merritt, of Clarksville, in writing me January 
24, 1898, condemned this mixture. He says that itis branded and 
sold as flour,“ “but inasmuch as it has been the universal cus- 
tom to make flour of pure wheat, this article, made partly of 
wheat and partly of corn and branded as flour, is a deception prac- 
ticed on the public. The great difference in the price of wheat 
and corn is what has brought about the innovation.” 

Bear in mind, if you please, that Mr. Glenn says that this mix- 
ture is made at a profit of 64 cents per barrel, while the man who 
as this mixture loses 55 pounds of bread. Judge Merritt con- 

nues: 

: There is a statute in Tennessee against adulterating food, making it a mis- 
eee: But it is too big a thing for any one State to undertake to regu- 
Mr. Merritt is one of our leading lawyers and citizens, and is 

interested in a mill at Peachers Mills „Tenn. 

I have some letters here from the Riverside Mills, near Nash- 
ville, containing a couple of exhibits from the Glucose Sugar Re- 
fining Company, of Chicago, making certain processes of what is 
known as flourine, which Mr. Calvin Morgan, the writer of the 
letter, condemns in no measured terms as destitute of life-sustain- 
ing properties. He says: 

And it is stuff now being sold to flour mills all over the country. Such 
measures are crowding honest millers to the wall. Corn flour 
nearly as much nutriment as wheat flour, but the mixing of it with wheat 
flour and selling the mixture as pure wheat flour is dishonest. But this last 
scheme of mixing this worthless refuse of L : factories with wheat flour 
should feel the heavy hand of the law. Inclosed find and di ions 
for mixing this ous stuff, sent out by the Chicago Glucose Sugar Re- 
fining Company. 

I have also a letter, condemning this ruinous practice, from a 
mill in Franklin, Tenn. 

Mr. COX. If the gentleman will permit me, I wish to know 
who wrote him from Franklin? 

Mr. GAINES. The Lillie Mill Company. I quote in part: 

The above questions have been under discussion by the millers for some 
time, and throughout our entire milling a ayaa covering a continuous 

od of thirty years, we do not call to da single miller who would not 
eartily indorse all of the above. With the ruling prices, viz, #0 cents wheat 
and 28 cents corn, and 10 cents mixture of corn fiour, the cost per barrel can 
thus be reduced 20 cents per barrel. The cent mixture reduce the 
price 40 cents per barrel, and so on. 

The Clarksville (Tenn.) Leaf-Chronicle of recent date has a 
long editorial article condemning the practice and calling for a 
remedy. It says: 


In this locality it is 3 8 to the milling interest. Most of 


the of this section are no ZF commit such a fraud, and could 
not do so without detection if ey ad the dishonesty to resort toit. The 
larger the cities reached by railroads can receive this stuff that is 
mixed with the flour from Chicago and other points without detection, but 


the country mills can not do so. 
It thus appears that it militates especially against country mills 
em up and transfer all the 


and it will not take long to close 
flour making to the city mills. 

The ‘‘flourine” that is being used to adulterate flour is the 
residuum of glucose—the refuse remaining after extracting all its 
virtues for use in candy making, etc. This vile stuff gives a clear 
white color to the flour and deceives the people, for most of them 
judge flour by the color, or rather the absence of color, unmind- 
ful of the fact that a golden tinge denotes strength and richness 
and substance. 

Waiving all other considerations, Mr. Chairman, except that af- 
fecting detrimentally legitimate milling, and it clearly appears 
that Con is confronted with a condition of affairs that calls 
for y relief. If my remarks shall seem to exaggerate the 
evil, still if it only remotely approaches the truth it reveals a dan- 


ger that should be met at once with restrictions that shall strip 
it of power to ruin our merchant milling interests and injure 
wheat production. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GAINES. I desire to insert as a part of my remarks these 
communications as well asa copy of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks leave to print papers 


as a part of his remarks, there objection? [After a pause.] 


The Chair hears none. 
APPENDIX. 
[Memphis Merchants’ Ex F. W. Brode, president; T. O. Vinton, 
vice-president; N. S. Graves, secretary, Memphis, Tenn. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE MEMPHIS MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE. 


Being unalterably opposed to the secret adulteration of food stuffs in any 
manner, shape, or form, and believing that many flour mills throughout the 
country are now mixing flour with products of corn, the Memphis Merchants’ 
Ex in general meeting assembled, We’ escent urges upon the Sena- 
tors an presentatives from the State of Tennessee to su rt H. R. bill 
6705, introduced by Hon. CHARLES E. PEARCE, of Missouri, “to define mixed 
flour and to te the sale and importation of the same, and to require 

s, firms, and corporations to mark packages of mixed flour so as to in- 
cate the true contents, weight, and place of manufacture or L ate 
K F. W. BRODE, President. 
N. S. GRAVES, Secretary. [SEAL.] 


FLOUR ADULTERATION. 
[Atlanta Constitution, November 21, 1897.] 


In the midst of its discussion in regard to water-ground meal, the Consti- 
tution took occasion to warn all lovers of good eating that the flour on sale in 
stores, from the finest patentsto the lores rara is adulterated. Several 

ears ago a well-known Georgian, since , informed the writer that he 
for some time been shipping kaolin to St. Louis, and that he vay 
strongly it was employed to adulterate flour, adding to the bu 
as wellas the weight. His suspicions were afterwards confirmed by analy- 
sis, and the facts wide notoriety at the time. 

We have no doubt, however, that kaolin is still used to adulterate flour, 
but there are other forms of adulteration. Many large flour mills have corn- 
meal plants attached to their machinery. They use these plants for the pur- 

AS ee 55 flour, which is “spiked into the wheat flour, thus add - 
eir proi 
a4 miller, familiar with the whole scheme of adulteration, informs 
us that the corn is crushed into meal between iron rollers. This meal is run 
through a bolt and the corn flour dusted out. crushed and 
rebolted, and the operation is performed several times untilall the corn flour 
is bolted ont, and then the residue is sacked and branded “straight meal,” 
and sold to the Southern trade. This sort of stuff is the ordinary corn meal 
of commerce, and is not worth feeding to a hog. 

m all that can be learned Southern buyers are in a particularly soft 
and sappy condition when they go out to purchase their provender. They 
seem to prefer what may be termed the offal of commence in alllines. Why 
this should be so is and always must remain a mystery. By what fatality of 
choice do the Southern ple insist on baying wheat fiour because it is 
white? They seem to judge it Shona by its whiteness, and buy it on that 
account, when the merest tyro should know that the whiteness of flour is a 
certain evidence of adulteration or inferiority. 

Until quite Api the offal of the glucose factories has been sold to the 
hominy mills, where it was “spiked” into “hominy hearts,” or into feed 
meal; but now the glucose offal is made intoa very fine white starch. and is» 
sold to the flour mills, which use it for “spiking” all es of flour, espe- 
cially the lower grades. These lower aes are enhanced in whiteness, and 
are thus fitted to suit the delicate Southern palate. 

We have before us a price jist of the glucose offal, sent out by a large 
Geom paved iu Chicago. Accom: ying it is a circular describing how 

© offal may be used to adulterate flour. tour readers may be initiated 

t the circular in full: 
10 FFV 
per cen paten and clears, an r cen 
es. With this percentage, results are obtained in both 
starch being a natural product of both wheat and corn. - 
mix and assimilate thoroughly would be 


The meal is 


vise substitu 
in the lower 


through the bolts in any particular, 
and — bolted. and kin 
flour has a minim 


“ We would call your attention to the fact that the germ, or the oily sub- 
stance, of corn is entirely extracted, thereby assuring the starch from be- 
coming yellow or fermenting, which would be the case with corn flour. 

“In using as a substitute, especially in the lower es, they are 
brought out in color at least two grades thereby, enabling the miller also to 
obtain on this particular grade from 15 to 30 cents more per barrel with the 
mixture than without. 

For all Southern trades starch is used very extensively, as all flours are 
judged by their colors, enabling the miller to produce whiter flour and meet 
competition by using our products.“ 

e call attention to the last paragraph of the foregoing. where an ex- 
traordinary tribute is paid to Southern taste and judgment in the matter of 
wheat flour. “Al flours," says the merciless circular, are judged by their 
color” in the South. and this is the truth. 

The whiter the flour, the more it has been deadened in the grinding; and 
the more it has been adulterated in the handling, the more precious it is to 
the Southern trade. 8 

Now, as a matter of fact, it should be well known to Southerners that pure 
and Dextecs wheat flour is never as white as the flour of commerce. It — a 
faint golden tinge or blush. When it is perfectly white, something substan- 
tial has been extracted from it and its place supplied with some form of 
adulteration. We do not know that there is anyt ul in the glucose 
offal that is injected into the flour of commerce, but it is not wheat flour, It 
is an adulteration and therefore a fraud. 

There is something more than an intimation that only the flour used in the 
Southern trade is adulterated with the glucose offal. that is so. it must be 
the result of carelessness on the part of the Southern people. No doubt it 
would be too much to h that public opinion will so ah nad as to bring 
about a change; but it be the fault of the people if they continue to buy 
flour that is adulterated. We are safe in saying that there is not a barrel of 
pure flour on sale in the South; and it is a pity. 
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FLOUR ADULTERATIONS. 
{San Francisco Call, February 4, 1598.] 

An effort now being made to procure Congressional action to prevent the 
sale of adulterated flour as the pure article is receiving considerable atten- 
tion in the East and should have cordial support from California and her 
delegation in 8 The movement is in the direction of procuring laws 
which will check food adulterations of all kinds, and no State in the Union is 
more interested in the enactment of such statutes than ours. 

The extent to which adulteration is practiced in the flour trade is much 
renter than is generall The St. Paul Pioneer Press states that 

e 


su i 
practice threatens tho important milling interests of Minnesota, and adds, 


“Already in some pone e particularly in the South, the sales of the adulter- 
ated product have reached such 


sted 75 2 tude as to perceptibly affect the trade 
onest flour.“ 


The flour-milling interest is almost as important to California as to Minne- 
sota, and if the trade of our sister Commonwealth is now suffering from the 
effects of dishonest competition, it will not be long before our millers will be 
2 to the same injury. For local reasons, therefore, if not for the gen- 
eral good, we should be ig tg’ be and energetic in aiding the Eastern ers 
to obtain the legislation in the interest of pure food they are now fighting 


for. 

It is admitted that the adulterations of flour so far put on the market are 
in the main harmless. They consist chiefly of ee. a percentage of corn 
flour with the wheat, and the combination is claimed by its manufacturers 
to be equally as good as the pure article. This claim need not be denied by 
the advocates of the pure-food law, for the fact would still remain that the 
consumer is cheated and the wheat-flour miller injured when a cheap mixture 
of wheat and corn is put on the market and sold as pure wheat flour. 

The corn, flour“ men are by no means either few or weak. They havea 
strong organization and are reported to have at present in Washington a 
poma lobby to fight the proposed law. The advocates of the measure 

ve no easy victory before them. It will take earnest and persistent work 
to convince Congress that even if the vlaims of the corn-flour men be true, 
and if the adulteration be truly a beneficent discovery of science, which 
cheapens the price of bread for the people, it nevertheless should be sold un- 
der its right name and not under the name of pure flour. 

Sooner or later Congress will have to undertake in earnest the task of pre- 
venting food adulterations. Modern science enables the unscrupulous to 
adulterate almost every kind of food in common use, and the producer of 
pure foods is heavily handicapped in competing with them. It is nothing 
more than right that all articles of food should be marked with labels show- 
ing exactly What they are. If the people prefer the ‘sophisticated food" at 
the cheaper price, no one can object, but they should not be duped into buy- 
ing it by false pretenses. 

GAINES AND FLOUR. 
[From the Leaf-Chronicle, Clarksville, Tenn.] 


We can call attention to a matter of very great public interest in no bet- 
ter terms than to quote the following from aspeech made by our Representa- 


tive in Co; afew days ago. 
By fig it movement Representative GAINES obtained the floor and 
stirred u 


the House on the meal-fiour question, one which is vital to the 
health of the people and to honest flour makers, Mr. GAINES said: 

“Mr, , I am very much surprised that this House should have 
stricken out, without any discussion whatever. tha wight es of the bill that 
has just passed the House, which prohibits the o of adulterated fiour. 
There are certain man turers who manufacture fiour and corn meal and 
sell it for flour. It is not Ryan ee fraud on theman whoconsumes 
the flour, but it goes further that. 

It breaks down the manufacturer who undertakes to make genuine flour. 
It isa deliberate fraud upon the people, of course, that here in this city of 
intelligence and wealth, sobriety and good morals, we must stand by and let 
such an outrage be 3 on the people without calling it to the atten- 
tion of Congress and to the country. 

“Think of it, Mr. Chairman. Suppose a mother ha a sick child is di- 
rected by her physician to go out into the market and buy flour. Suppose she 
buys this adulterated stuff. What isthe result? Why, instead of giving her 
the genuine flour prescribed D 575 1 she gets ignorantly fraud. 
It is not only a fraud upon her, but it is a fraud upon the man who is laboring 
to give us better food and to build up the flour industry of the country. 

“In my State they are complai. against it. There they have splendid 
mills, and they tell me and write to me—and the ple—that 
they can no longer continue to give my city and people a e article of 
flour when such gamated rot and stuff as this is permitted to be palmed 
off on this intelligent le as flour. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, is it the business of this House to perpetrate fraud on 
this country? The advocates of this measure tell us it is a big business in 
their city and in their neighborhood, and for that reason ask us to permit it. 
A fine thing to come up here and ask men who want to do the clean thing and 

ve a clean, unadulterated thing to their people to eat! They say, It is the 

usiness of my people to make it, and you must not op itn 

Mr. GAINES can do his constituency no better service than to aid in the 

e of a bill prohibiting millers under severe penalty from selling adul- 
rated flour. is has become a grest evil and one the ple have not yet 
waked up to. Now that the matter has been called to the attention of — 
„ it k to be hoped that the fraud practiced upon the grower of wheat, 

fie honest miller, and the consumer of flour will be effectually 7287 6 

The common grades of flour are adulterated about 20 per cent with a fine 
ane of corn meal starch, and the patent grade about 10 4 

our is sold as if it were a wheat. In plain language, this is downright 
8 say nothing of the injury to the health of the consumer. In t 


are not 


t is especially detrimen the milling interest. 
Most of the mills in this section are not prepared to commit such a fraud, 
the dishonesty to resort to 


and could not do so without detection if they 
it. The larger mills in the cities reached by roads can receive this stuff 
that is mixed with the flour from Chicago and other points without detec- 
tion, but the country miils can not do so, 

We hope that Mr. GAINES will continue his fight along this line, and we 
promise to help hold up his hands. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., February 5, 1898. 

DEAR SIR: You are doubtless aware that there is a vast quantity of glu- 
cose manufactured in this country, all of which finds its way into candy 
jelly, preserves, etc. The residue, or starchy matter, until recently has been 
sold to the hominy mills, for the 8 of spiking into hominy pearls,” or 
what is more commonly known as “feed meal,“ but now it is converted into 
a beautiful white s which is almost destitute of life-sustaining proper- 
ties, and this stuff is now being sold to flour mills all over the country, and 
such methods are crowding honest millers to the wall. 

oh 5 Has agata zoan of your S D of yns 
sec 8 ‘ew days ago relative e spiking of corn flour 
wheat flour. rn flour ch nutriment 


‘ly as mu as wheat flour, 


possesses near’ 
but the mixing of it with wheat flour and selling the mixture as pure wheat 


flour is dishonest; but this last scheme of mixing this worthless refuse of glu- 
cose factories with wheat flour should feel the heavy hand of thelaw. Inclosed 
find circular and directions for mixing the villainous stuff sent out by the 


“Chicago Glucose Su; Refining Com I think it pro; that our live 
Representatives should be posted in this matter. EE is 
Very truly, yours, C. MORGAN. 


Hon. Joux W. GAINES, Washington, D. C. 


CHICAGO, December — ——. 
DEAR Srns: We quote to-day's prices, in carload lots, freight prepaid 
e In Air and inte y S 20 per 100 ds. . 
o , in und ju j r un 
Flourine, in barrels, $1.25 per 100 anda. a 
For shipment within thirty days from date of 3 dates of shipment 
to be specified with order. Terms, net cash ten days from date of shipment. 
Quotations named are subject to change without notice. 
This grade is made expressly for the flour-mill trade. 
See inclosed circular for directions how to use it. 
We trust the low quotation, the extra choice ory of our product, and 
time of sta ga result in placing your orders with us. 
ours, y, 
130 3 SUGAR REFINING COMPANY, 


y RIVERSIDE MILLS, Nashville, Tenn. 


INSTRUCTIONS HOW TO MIX AND HANDLE OUR PRODUCT. 


We would advise substituting 10 per cent in patent, straight, and clears, 
and 15 per cent in the lower grad es, With this percen good results are 
obtained in both bread and b: its, flourine being a natural product of both 
wheat and corn. All that is necessary or required to mix and assimilate 
thoroughly would be to feed the flourins into the finished product of the mill, 
gonveylug the mixture 20 or 25 feet; with this amount of conveying the flour- 
ine will be thoroughly mixed with the flour. It is not necessary to feed the 
flourine through the bolts in any particular, as the same is thoroughly pul- 
verized and doubie-bolted and kiln-dried to a very dry moisture percentage, 
whereas flour has a minimum of 13 and a maximum of 19, showing the keep- 

ualities in favor of flourine. 

e would call your attention to the fact that the germ or oily substance 
of corn is extracted thereby, assu: the flourine from becoming yellow or 
fermenting, which would be the case with corn flour. 


In using flourine as a substitute, especially in the lower 33 they are 
brought out in color at least two grades thereb: enabling the miller to 
ob’ on the ticular grade from 15 cents to 30 cents per barrel more with 


the mixture than without. 

For all Southern trade flourine is used very extensively, as all flours are 
judged by their colors, enabling the miller to produce whiter flour and meet 
competition by using our product. 


CHICAGO, December 3, 1897. 


CLARKSVILLE, TENN., January 24, 1398. 

DEAR SIR: I understand that the larger flouring mills all over the country 
are using a corn product known as “corn starch or “corn flour in mixing 
it with wheat flour, and selling the whole as wheat flour, or rather branding 
it “flour.” But uch as it has been the universal custom to make flour 
of pure wheat, this new article, made partly of wheat and partly of corn, and 
branded as flour, is a deception Dae ee on the public. 

The great difference in the price of wheat and corn is what has brought 
the innovation. I do not know that this mixed flour is at all unwholesome. 
In fact, I donot see how it should be; nor do I know that it is not as good to tha 
taste. I have been told that it makes flour whiter, a quality always appre- 

y akers. But the question is this; Ought not those who make 

the mixed flour to be uired to puta brand upon it to indicate that it is 
is done clandestinely and not openly. 

t adultera! f making it a mis- 

demeanor, but it is Soo ES Bang ‘or any one State to undertake to regulate. 

I have seen notices of introduced in ne by Senator SON 
of Minois and in the House by a Representative from the same State—which 
have for their the tion of this matter. The notices I saw of those 
bills were so short that I did not understand what their real purpose w. 
whether to prohibit, regulate, or what. ill you please send me a copy 
these bills, if not too much trouble. 

Iam interested in a mill at Peachers Mills is why I write you. 

Very respectfully, 
H. C. MERRITT. 


Hon. J. W. GAINES, Washington, D. C. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., —, 1898. 
DEAR Stn: I hear that there is a bill before Congress which is intended to 
remedy the evil of spiking wheat flour with corn flour. The millers who 
tice this insidious method of defrauding the public have an advan- 
tage of 30 to 40 cents per barrel over millers who are manufacturing pure 
wheat flour. The practice, if continued, will ruin the reputation of Ameri- 
can flour in European markets, and also push to the w: millers-manu- 
facturing pure wheat flour, for the reason that the spiker could undersell an 

honest competitor from 10 to 15 cents per barrel, 
Of the three flouring mills in Nashville, two of them are manufacturin; 


corn flour and mixing with their wheat flour. This practice has assum 
such 8 that Congressional action is imperative. 
ery truly, 


C. MORGAN. 
Hon. J. W. GAINES, Washington, D. C. 


CLARKSVILLE, TENN., January 10, 1898. 

DEARSIR: We suppos your attention has been called to the bill which 
has been introduced into Congress by a Representative from Missouri and in 
the Senate by Senator Mason, of Illinois, commonly called the St. Louis flour 
bill. This bill is introduced in order to suppress the adulterating of wheat 
se bie corn flour or any other foreign substance tending to cheapen the 

ice of flour. 
. We havea pest costing over $50,000, making over 400 barrels a day, and 
employs about fifty hands. Weare osed to adulteration in any formand 
have fought against it all we could. e find it almost impossible to run our 
mill and compete with other mills that are adulterating. It has almost par 
alyzed business, and the evil is spreading rapidly. We see no way in which 
to suppress this except by the passage of the above-named bill or one similar. 
If consistent with your 8 ask you to wares the bill all in your 
powers and do everything in ya@r power to suppress this growing evil. 
ours, 


75 THE RABBETH & DUNLOP MILL CO, 
J. W. G. Esq., 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
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RAFKO, TENN., January 25, 1898. 


msy 
this ee — is now in operation mills enough to grind all the wheat 
4 oma biy be grown in this country in one season. 

We have asked that the 3 treaty with 8 umbe again 
aoe so we miy reach her ports with the flours we once 75 


tice was probably first started by the millers ent ANEN pas k. has now 
transferred to the twh e flour buyers, and 151 tho South. 
These buyers demand and usually procure from bears mills a pure arti- 


cle of fiour Zad have it shipped to them. They will run their flutter mills 
and mixers and dope the flour to suit themselves, Theabove questions have 
been under discussion by the millers for some time, and throughout our en- 

tire ng acquaintance, covering a continuous period of thirty years, we 
do not call to mind a single Aarya who would not heartily indorse all of the 
above. With the ruling prices, viz, cent wheat and 28-cent_corn, a 10 per 
cent mixture of corn flour, the cost per barrel can thus be reduced 20 cents 
per barrel. A 20 per cent mixture will reduce the price 40 cents per barrel, 
and so on. 

Wishing you — 1 these lines, we are, 


Very respectfull: 
LILLIE MILLS, Franklin, Tenn. 
Bon, JOHN ETIE GAINES, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


CLARKSVILLE, TENN., February 24, 1893. 

Dsar Sin: Your kind favor of the 2lst instant received. We find it dif- 
cult to 25 ro tables as requested. because no two adulterators use same 
per cen corn flour. Some mills are only putting in 10 bit cent corn goods, 
while we * others are putting in 831 per cent. We believe the average 
amount will run about 16}, or about 1 poang corn goods to 5 pounds of pure 
wheat. In the following we give you the value of wheat, corn, and flour pre- 
‘vailing 7 with us in our market. 

Wo are paying to-day for corn 38 cents, wheat $1, and are 8 meal for 
38 cents ag = flour for $4.85 per barrel. e dọ rot make the corn meal 


for 9 — and very few flour mills do. It is manufactured by corn 
mills b ost instances for this purpose, and is ground very much finer 
anda eee expensive article than the ordinary corn meal. We could buy it, 
however, re ezpon per hundred pounds, or 1} cents per pound. 
A barrel pure patent flour is wort. $4.85 
TES vcs gr prio RIE DOE OSON OEE VATTON bic N $4. 05 
33 pounds of corn flour, or 16% per cent of a barrel, is worth... .40 4 
anmaanne.s ͤ „4 „%½7r) 40 


This adulteration is also practiced in the lower grades of flour, but as these 
flours sell for 3 the profit to the 5 is not so large, amount- 
3 it flour to about 30 

As we are always satisfied to run our — 47 at a profit of 10 cents a barrel, 
fae can mate what a lossa a sabes i 1 ing only pare four rome AD al, which ox 
newspa: an 2 you a Milling Journal, w. ex- 
0 A ALON * a and better hon we can write. Thanking y 
‘or or your brave efforts on our part and the milling trade in general, which 
wo bs, result in the welfare of all the people of our country, 


ours, respectfully, 
5 i THE RABBETH & DUNLOP MILL CO. 
Jonx W. GATNES, Esq., 
Member re Congress, Washington, D. C. 


THE SENATE COMMITTEE HEARING. 
[Address of C. B. Cole, Chester, III.] 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN: While the adulteration of wheat flour 
with corn nage eee practiced in a small and quiet way for years, it 
is only wi the past year or two that it has become general, induced by 
ithe very wide difference in — atte conn — andcorn. Now, however, 
it has become so Sorat thaball tho pustn . 
South, are compelled to do it or go out 3 b ess. The legitimate manu- 
| facture of flour from wheat is paral „and even those who are mixing are 
' compelled to add more and more of the adulterant to meet the reduced price 
— com and are to-day among the most pronounced in denounottg 


a Mother the bogus flour is exported or not, the very fact that it is used 
so large. ly in this country must cast as Aipa our Ber that must result 
in great damage to the industry. With the loss of this trade, 3 
about 16 per cent of our e ee a Poy! Hear proportion of the mills 
| must go out of igri: ara power to remedy this by pass- 


jing such a law as will ertise to ee to the 5 that at least one article of food 
we make and offer to Poa countries is pure, and that article is the “staff 


of ite.“ To refuse to do this will put a stop to all efforts to secure reciproc- 
‘ity treaties on soue whereby we hope to increase tho sale of flour 4,000,000 to 
2500 000 barrels per year, thereby increasing our exports to the amount of 


e ania starch manufacturers that this 2 tax them. 


teration of so important an artic: han article 
that requires a a hens analysis to yey 50 it should certainly be apa pin 
especial a proportion of the consumers are so r and so 
ai renea as to be h helpless in protecting themselves — by the Govern- 


ment. 

But aside from any other consideration, there isa moral question involved. 
It is safe to say ff Arnanz negate ud has been driven 
to it not 3 5 choice, but for self - preservation, and those who have held out 


so far will be aan tsi to do it in the future or get out of the business. 


Refuse to law, and it serves notice to the world that our flour is 
afraud and gress r s to make it what it has always been here- 
tofore, the beat in 8 the wr world; and when fore countries ei to buy it 
or bit its im: tion—as they have re y done with other articles 
of ours for much less cause—we have only ourselves to 1 —.— and can 
not claim it is retaliation. 

HANON BILL. 


Po ee ae d 
— . . F regulating 


Be aa 3 ise the 8 hea ieee House of Representatives of the United States 


of America in Congress assembled, That, for the purposes of this act, the 
words “mixed pers Shall be understood to mean the food product made 
from wheat, and mixed, blended, or compounded with ground corn or other 
1 5 or with the manufactured product of any other grain 


Sec. 2. That special taxes are imposed as follows: Manufacturers of mixed 
fiour shall pay $100. Every person who manufactures mixed flour for sale 
Sas be deemed a manufacturer of mixed fiour. Every person who pac’ 

Faxed to mixes flour for sale so as to accomplish the product — — 
ra under this act shall also be deemed a ag opps of — *. 

omen ms 8232, 3233, 3234, 3235, 3236, 3237, 3238, 3239, 3240, 22 S243 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States are, so far as 5 made to 
extend 2 and include and apply to the special taxes imposed by this section 


and to the persons w whom they are im Every person 
ries on the business of maxat flour without ha’ paid the 


ufacturer of mix 
special tax are er gb by law, shall, besides being liable to the 
Hve thousand of 1 


not less than one thousand and not more than 
ve thousand 


hat t purpose, and each 


fiour,” — — with the true weight of such package, the names of 
the o ingredients contained therein, the name of the manufacturer or packer, 
and the Fone where manufactured or packed. That all sales and consign- 
ments of mixed flour shall be in the original packages; and every person 
knowingly selling, offering to sell, delivering, or Akerin g to dell ver. any mixed 
flour in any other than marked, stamped, or branded eg. as req 
by this act, or who 5 —— in any 8 any mixed flour in an 
8 eee to . ak or who falsely mas tamps, or brands any pack- 
affixes a stamp on any package denoting a less amount of 
855 than uta re uired by law, shall be —4 vid each offense not more than 


pening on which h paorago oa besides the 3 of the manufactory ant 
district and State in which it is situated, these words 

Notice The 5 of the mixed flour herein contained has com- 
plied with all the 5 of law. Every person is cautioned not to use 
either this package again, or the stamp thereon sea; nor to remove the 
contents of this package with iout destroying said p, under the penalty 
provided by law in such cases. 

Every perapta yra 5 f mixed flour failing or neglecting toaffix such * 
3 or or N e —.— 

sold, or offered for sale by or for and exe 
any such label so affixed from cf such Feret all. fined $50 re peed 
package in Peapect to which such offense is committed. 

SEC. 5. That upon all mixed flour which shall be manufactured and sold or 
removed for consumption or use there shall be assessed and collected a tar 
of 2 cents for each 10 nds or fraction thereof contained in any 

2 the manufagturer, packer, or repacker of the same. 

shall be re * shed coupon stamps; and the 

of Bae hae laws covering sale, . ty. efface- 

ment, and destruction of stamps fem pre to tobacco and snuff, as far as appli- 
cable, are hereby made to pares ip to a provided for by this section. 

SEC. 6. That whenever any sce removes for sale or consumption 
an . flour upon which the tax send to be by stamps, with- 
out the use of the proper stamps, it shall k e the dats the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, within a period of not more than two years after such 
sale or 8 CaS pona „ to estimate the 88 of tax which 
has been make an assessment therefor, and certify 
5 The tax so shall be in addition to the 


Pe SEO. 7. That all mix from Draen countries shall, in addi- 
tion to -a oI aut atten mee on the same, pay an internal-revenue tax 
of 4 cents for 3 10 pounds or fraction — Contained in p 3 
such tax to be represen by coupon stamps, and the 4 
such impo mixed flour shall mar stamped, an branded an 
5 in = same manner as mixed flour made, ed, or repacked in the 

Sec. 8. ‘That oey person who sells or offers for sale any rted mixed 

9 by this fet for each 


Offense be ined not less than SO nor T 


nor more than $5,000, and be imprisoned 
98 months nor more than two years. 


SEC. 9. That eve, 1 ip Snow . chases or receives for sale 
any 7 flour which has wingly pur 8 according to law 
shall be Hable to a pe: malty of 0 th foreach m such off 

SEC. 10. That whenever 5 package con containing mixed flour is 
empty it shall be the duty of the 8 whose hands it = destroy ut- 
terly the stamps thereon, and any person e Bie g is ot to 
do so shall for each offense be fined not exceeding V and imprisoned not less 
than ten days nor more than six S men, Any 


any onip mixed- nour pan m which the tax- segs is found; 
and all pack: of e pele to tax under act that shall 
found with Ay hear a stamps or 5 on herein provided, shall be forfeited to the 


SEC. it 1. Phat it shall be the du? 


of eve! rson who shall manufgcture, 
pack, repack, sell, or — for shalt 


le, who s export to a foreign country 


mixed flour, shall bran 15 2 ery barrel, bag, or other ‘age containing 
et Moya ann ee words ed four, “in p roman letters not less than 
one- ne 


Sec. 12. That all f fines, penalties, and tina thc -fpo by this act ma; 
be recovered in any court of competent j x 5 


Sec. 13. That the oner of Internal Rerama with the a val 

of the 3 9 peg ‘Sees ry, may make all needful regulations for the 
0 

SEC. . 1 That this act shall into effect on the ninetieth day after its 


passage, and all packages con mixed flour found on the premises of 
oft TSON on 5 after the ninetieth day su 
act shall be deemed to be 


5 made pursuant ne pease 

e affixing of the marks, stamps, and brands required by this. fon — . 
mixed flour shall be ed as having been manufactured or sold or re- 

moved from the manufactory for consumption or use on or after the date 

this act takes effect; and such mixed flour on hand at the time of the 

effect of this act may be marked, stamped, and labeled under spec 

y of th of Soon mmissioner of Internal Revenue, approved by the Sec- 

of the 

45. Lovee, li word e contained in this act shall mean and in- 

clade an ide any p ae: and that the word “ manufacturer” 

— — Gar undor ‘his 4 ack shall 3 5 any 5 
er, or re xed flour, akg er, repacker, or er of flour 

x thereby accomplishes the prod feng! —— ted as mixed flour under this 


re 
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PEARCE BILL. 


H. R. 6705. A bill to define mixed flour, and to regulate the sale and impor- 
tation of same, and to require persons, firms, and corporations to mark 
packages of mixed flour so as to indicate their true contents, weight, and 
place of manufacture or 8 


MIXED FLOUR DEFINED. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That for the purpose of this act the words 
“mixed flour” shall be unde: d to mean the food product made from 
wheat mixed or blended in full or in — with any other grain, or the manu- 
factured product of any other grain wheat. 

MAKERS, PACKERS, ETC., OF MIXED FLOUR TO TAKE OUT LICENSES. 

Sec. 2. That every person, firm, or corporation, before engaging in the 
business of making, king, or repacking mixed flour, shall procure a license 
therefor from the collector of internal revenue of the district, for which the 
applicant shall pay to said collector a fee of $100. Such license shall be posted 
ina Pan place in the mill of thea resto he and if his office is at another and 
a different place. a duplicate of such license, which be issued to the ap- 
plicant by the collector at the request of the former, shall be posea in such 
office. Any paron, firm, or corporation found gaun of violating any of the 
provisions of this section shall be fined not less $1,000. 

MIXED FLOUR, HOW BRANDED. 


rson, firm, or corporation making, packing, or repack- 
tainin Pett 


Sec. 3, Thatevery 
plainly mark or brand each 
nixed 


ing mixed flour 
same with the words 


MIXED FLOUR, HOW SOLD; PENALTY FOR UNLAWFULLY PACKING, BRAND- 
ING, AND SELLING. 
2 L s, all 5 and . of mixed ae ALDE a the ele 
mi s; and every person, firm, or corporation knowingly selling, 
offering to sell, 8 or offering to deliver any mixed flour in any other 
than marked and brand „aus required by this act, or who packs in 
any package or packages any ed flour in any manner contrary to this 
statute, or who falsely marks or brands any package or packages, or unlaw- 
fully removes such mark or brand, shall for each offense be fined not less 
than $50 and not more than $500, and be imprisoned not less than thirty days 
nor more than one year. 


MIXED FLOUR TO BE LABELED; PENALTY FOR FAILURE. 


Sec. 5. Thatin addition to the brand required to be placed on packages of 
mized flour there shall be affixed to such packages, by the person, firm, or 
corporation making or packing the same, a label in the following words: 
Notice.— The“ (manufacturer or packer, as the case may be) ‘of the mixed 
flour herein contained complied with all the requirements of the law. 
Every person is cautioned not to use this or labe 


penalty prescribed by law in such cases.” Every person, firm, or corporation 
ng or — eo to affix such label to any pac! con mixed flour 
made or pac! by or them, or who removes from any such any 


1 so removed. 
MIXED PLOUR, TAX THEREON, HOW LEVIED; COUPON STAMPS. 


Sec. 6. That upon all mixed flour there shall be levied a tax of 1 cent for 
each 10 pounds or fraction thereof contained in AET PROS to be paid by 
the person, fi; or corporation making or packing the same. The tax levi 

be represented by coupon stamps, and the 8 of 
the engraving, iss sale, accountabilit 
stamps relating to to 


MIXED FLOUR, UNPAID TAX ON, HOW ASSESSED AND COLLECTED. 


Sec. 7. That whenever any person, firm, or corporation sells, consigns, or 
removes for sale, consignment, or 9 any mixed flour upon Which 
the tax uired to be paid by stamps as herein provided has not n paid 
it shall be the duty of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. within a riod 
of not more than two years after such sale, consignment, or remo upon 
satisf: proof, to estimate the amount of tax which not been paid 
to make an assessment therefor and certify the same to the collector of 

district. The tax so shall be in addition to the penalties 
by this act for an unauthorized sale or removal. 
FOREIGN MIXED FLOUR TO BE BRANDED, ETC.; TAX ON, HOW LEVIED AND 
PAID. 


Sec: 8. That all mixed flour imported from foreign countries shall, in ad- 
dition to any import duty imposed on same, pay an in revenue tax of 
2cents for every 10 pounds or fraction thereof contained in any package, 
such tax to be represented by coupon stamps, and the 8 contal 
such imported mixed flour shall be marked, branded, labeled, and stam 
as in the case of mixed floar made or packed in the United States. Any per- 
son, firm, or corporation kno ly purchasing or receiving for sale or con- 
sumption any such mixed flour which has not been marked, ded, labeled, 
or stam) as required by this act, or which is contained in packages which 
have not been marked, branded, labeled, or stamped as reqired by this act, 
shall for each offense be fined not less than $50. 

PENALTY FOR RECEIVING FOREIGN MIXED FLOUR ON WHICH TAX HAS NOT 

BEEN PAID. 

rson, firm, or corporation knowingly purchasing or re- 

our from any maker, packer, or importer who bas not 

procured the license or paid the ial tax herein provided for shall for 

each offense be fined not less than and forfeit to the United States all of 
the articles so purchased or received, or the full value thereof. 

STAMPS ON EMPTY MIXED-FLOUR PACKAGES TO BE DESTROYED. 
Sec. 10. That whenever any 8 containing mixed flour is emptied it 


Sec. 9. That an 
ceiving any mix 


shall be the duty of the in whose hands it js to destroy the stam: 
thereon. Any person y neglecting or refusing to do so s for cack 
offense be fined not exceeding $50. 


FINES AND PENALTIES, WHERE RECOVERED, 

Sec. 11. That all fines, 8 and forfeitures imposed by this act may 
be recovered in any court of competent jurisdiction. 

OFFICERS TO MAKE RULES RENDERING LAW EFFECTIVE. 

Sec. 12. That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval 
cf the Secretary of the Treasury, shall make all needful rules and regula- 
tions for the carrying into effect of the provisions of this law. 

LAW OPERATIVE WHEN; MIXED FLOUR PACKED WHEN LAW TAKES EFFECT 
SUBJECT TO ITS PROVISIONS. 

Sec. 13. That this act shall go into effect from the date of its passage, and 

all packages found on the premises of any person, firm, or corporation on said 


day shall be deemed to be taxable under the provisions of this act, and shall 
be taxed and have affixed thereon such marks, brands, labels, and stamps as 
are required by this statute, or such regulations as may be made in accord- 
ance herewith. For she pe of securing the affixing of the marks, brands, 
herein, such mixed flour rd 


this act 
may be marked, branded, labeled, and stamped under regulations of 
the Comunissioner of Internal Revenue, approved by the Secretary of the 


PENALTY FOR SUBSEQUENT VIOLATIONS OF LAW. 

Sec. 14. That any person, firm, or corporation found guilty of a second or 
any subsequent violation of any of the provisions of this act in addition 
to the penalty heretofore prescribed, be imprisoned not less than thirty days 
nor more than ninety days. 

INFORMER TO RECEIVE HALF OF FINE. 


Sec. 15. That any person who furnishes evidence leading to the conviction 
of any person, firm, or corporation, for a violation of any of the provisions 
of this act shall receive one-half of the amount of the fine imposed. 


The Bankruptey Bill. 
REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. MAGUIRE, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 19, 1898, 
On the bill (S. 1035 
( ) to 8 e syan of bankruptcy throughout 

Mr. MAGUIRE said— 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the course of my remarks on the fioor to-day 
I referred briefly to the causes of bankruptcy in the United States 
and expressed the opinion that legislation for the relief of ruined 
merchants and others who are g on the wealth-producing 
and wealth-distributing enterprises of our country is a poor sub- 
stitute for legislation that would remove the great universal 
cause of nearly all the unmerited distress and ba‘ ptcy among 
our people. 

In this connection, under the leave to print granted by the House 
this morning, I desire to insert in the RECORD the following brief 
but eggs article on ‘* Causes of the business depression,” from 
the pen of the late Henry George, the greatest philosopher of the 
nineteenth century and the greatest, clearest, soundest political 
economist of all the ages: 

CAUSES OF THE BUSINESS DEPRESSION. 


I am asked by Ones a Week to state what, in my opinion, are the causes 
of the existing business depression. It should be possible to do more. For 
the method that has fixed with certainty the causes of natural phenomena 
once left to varying opinion or wild fancy ought to enable us to bring into 
the region of ascer fact the causes o phenomena so clearly 
marked and so entirely within observation. 

To ascertain the cause of failure or abnormal action in that compas ma- 
chine, the human body, the first effort of the surgeon is to locate the diffi- 
culty. So the first step toward determining the causesof business depression 
is to see what business depression really is. 

By 8 1 t, e a lessenin r rapidity and volume i? taa 
exchanges by w. in our hig 8 ndustrial system, commodities 
pans into the hands of consumers. lessening of exchan; which, from 

e side of the merchant or manufacturer, we business depression, is evi- 
dently not due toanyscarcity of the things that merchants or manufacturers 
have to exchange. 

From that pone of view there seems, indeed, a plethora of such things. 
Nor is it due to any lessening in the desire of consumers for them. On the 
contrary, seasons of business depression are seasons of bitter want on the 
part of large numbers, of want so intense and general that charity is called 
on to prevent actual starvation from need of things that manufacturers and 
merchants have to sell. 

It may seem, on first view, as if this lessening of exchanges came from 
some impediment in the machinery of exchange. Since tariffs have for their 
object the checking of certain exc! there is a superficial plausibility in 
looking to them for the cause. While, as money is the common measure of 
value and a common medium of exchange in terms of which most exchanges 
are made, it is, perhaps, even more plausible to look to monetary regulations, 
But_however im t any question or any money question may be, 
neither has ent importance to account for the phenomena. 

Protection carried to its furthest could only shut us off from the advan- 
tage of exchanging what we produce for what other countries produce; 
trade carried to its furthest could only give us with the rest of the world 
that freedom of exchange that we already enjoy between our several States; 
while money, important as may be its office of a measure and flux of ex- 
changes, is still but a mere counter. Seasons of business depression come 
and go without change in tariffs and monetary regulations, and exist in dif- 
ferent countries under widely varying tariffs and monetary systems. The 

cause must lie deeper. 

That it does lie deeper is directly evident. The lessening of the exchanges 
by which commodities pass into the hands of consumers is clearly due not so 
much toincreased 3 in transferring these commodities as to decreased 
ability to pay for them. Every business man sees that business depression 
comes from lack of purchasing power on the of would-be consumers, or, 
as our colloquial phrase is, from their lack of money. But money is only an 
intermediate, performing in exchanges the same office that poker chips do in 


obtain money by exchanging their labor or the proceeds of th 
i 3 commodities. Thus what they really pay for 
with is labor. It is not morel t it, 


comm: true in the sense he mean 
that, as Adam Smith says. Labor was the price, the original purchase 
y., that was paid for all things.” It is the final price that is paid for all 


lessening of “effective demand,” which is the proximate cause of busi- 
ness depression, means, therefore, a lessening of the ability to convert labor 
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RE 
é 3 
s 


from 
e 


t we call scarcity of employmen 
e 
the ne Al- 
comes wi I 
act on each other 


carcity of employment comes 
a ot Some from business d D, 
ties depression comes from the scarcity of em; 4 . 
ive demand for consumption that determin nt and direction 
which labor will be expended in producing commodities—not the supply of 
commodities that determines the demand. . 
t is employment! It is the expenditure of exertion in the ee 
of commodities or satisfactions. It is What, in a phrase having clearer con- 
notations, we term work. For the term employment is, for economic use, 
somewha 8 our habitual distinction between employers and em- 
ployees. This ion only artses from the division of labor, and disap- 
when we consider first principles. I soley. aman to black my boots. 
ie peepee his labor to give me the satisfaction of polished boots. 


d, shelte 


2 newspapers, a street -car ride, and so 
on 


the same as if Thad employed him to 
ese other 


other services for himself. 
Even in a narrow view there are only three ways A, rhin men live—by 
work without giy- 


an 

es a the yenta 12 1 5 5 life—as raig 

orn civiliza as in the „When 
ma nthe gate. 


beings o 
Now,employment or work is the expenditure of labor fi the production of 


to n the whole 
w rid as å whole. 


ent. 
= Picture in imagination the farmer at the plow, the miner in the ore vein, the 
railroad train on its SUNDE Way: the steamer 5 —. the ocean, the great 
factory ya its ving W ect and ee operatives, builders Gates 
a house, linemen str a telegrap „n salesman a - 
kee r casting u han on Dy a Bootblack peilehing the Donte i 5 
e any such pic 


pt, 6 natural element indispensable 
Toe woke: AAAA all Salh EAA tein shout Ail material ASES 

on uce all w a a ma satisfactions, 
Given labor- that is to say, the ability to work and the willingness to work— 
and there never has and never can be any scarcity of employment so long as 
labor can obtain access to land. Were A and Eve bothered by “scarcity 


epressions is as clear as the sun at 5 Wherever you may be that 
scarcity of bese att be is felt—whether in city 

or cultural section—how far will you have to go to find land that labor is 
anxious to use (for land no value until labor will pay a price for the priv- 
ilege of using it), but from which labor is debarred by the high prices de- 


manded by some nonuser. 
Inthe very heart of New York City, two minutes’ walk from Union Square 
will bring you to three vacant. lots. For permission to use the smallest and 


least valuable of these a rental of $40,000 a year has been offered and refused. 
This is but an example of what may eve here be seen, from the heart of 
the metropolis to the Cherokee Strip. ere labor is shut out from land it 
wastes. re may re but ‘effective demand” is gone. Is there an 
mystery in the cause of business depression? Letthe whole earth be trea 
as rye lots are treated and who of its teeming millions could find employ- 
men 
At the close of the last great depression I made An examination of the 
cause of indust: a on” ina book better known by its main title, 
and Povert which I would refer the reader who would see the 
and course of business depressions 8 explained. But their cause 
age ear. Idle acres mean idle ds, and idle hands mean a lessening of 
urchasing power on the part of the great body of consumers that must bring 
epression to all business. 
very t pariba of land speculation that has taken place in our history 
has been followed by a period of business depression, and it always must be 
80. ists, Populists, and charity mongers—the people who would apply 
little remedies for a great evil—are all“ king pte wrong tree.” e 
upas of our civilization is our treatment of land. It is that which is convert- 
ing even the march of invention intoa ht. 
Charity and the giving of “charity work” may do a little to alleviate suf- 
fering, but they can not cure business —— for they merely transfer 
isting purchasing power. They do not increase the sum of “effective de- 
mand.“ There is but one cure for recurring business depression. There is 
no other. That is the single tax—the abolition of all taxes on the employ- 
ment and products of labor and the taking of economic or ground rent for 
Se une of the 5 by taxes levied on the value of land, irrespective 
of improvement. 
For that would make land speculation unprofitable, land monopoly impos- 
* sible, and so open to the possessors of the 8 to labor the abilita of con- 
verting it by exertion into wealth or purc ng power that the very idea of 
a man able to work and yet suffering from want of the things that work pro- 
duces would seem as preposterous on earth as it must seem in heaven. 
HENRY GEORGE. 
Manon 6, 1804. 


Mr. Speaker, I can imagine nothing that would give me more 
pleasure or bring more profit in the way of useful know edge to 
every member of the House than to read this article in full. 

But as the time at my disposal is insufficient for that piyon; 
I trust that avery member of the House will read it inthe RECORD, 
and will then follow up the new ideas suggested in it by reading 
the whole philosophy of Henry George. 
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t With one hand he put a penny in the urn of Poverty, and with the other took a 
shilling out.” 


SPEEOH 
HAN We Te 8 2-A-k Kk. 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 19, 1898, 
On the bill (S. 1035) to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout f 


the United States. 

Mr. STARK said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Two propositions invite attention in the consid- 
eration of this matter. One is the condition of affairs that has 
placed so many men in failing circumstances. I know of no 
remedy for this except by general legislation on that subject. 
That would not affect bankruptcy ay go 5 an 
effect arising from well-defined causes, and the party to which I 
adhere has made platform utterances enunciating what we be- 
lieve will better the conditions of all men. While I think them 
appropriate remedies for the ills of the body politic and am 
anxious to see them enacted into laws, I understand that a discus- 
52 5 of them here would be out of place under the rules of the 

ouse. 

The remaining proposition is one of law as construed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, the leading case being Ogden 
vs. Saunders (12 Wheaton, 212), the syllabus of the decision be- 
ing as follows: 

The power of Con to establish uniform laws on the subject of bank- 
85 men e E i a 
by Congress and the State laws confitet with those of Con * 


both the per- 
rty is not “a law impair- 


su 

f such la But à certificate of dischar, ich 
Berri bar of at nist breast by etn of ceca Biata Bi 
courts of the United 
charge obtained. 

It is admitted by those who favor the Fy ou pa law that condi- 
tions have obtained for some time that did not make for p T- 
ity, and it is curious to note that the members who declaim most 
loudly that prosperity is here, are largely the ones who desire the 
speedy ge of a general bankruptcy law. 

I quote a reason urged by a Republican member during this 
debate for the passage of the pending measuré: 

In t this C d te: d confer benefits 
upon Tap eee of worthy, honest, and u ponie ‘and ao more 

ood for the whole country by the of a just an 

an by the enactment of any other legislatio: $ 
years failures aggregating nearly three thousand m do have 
occurred. Portions of this vast indebtedness are found in every community 


in the land. 
In this great te of failures may be found thousandsin eye: t 
commercial Stats of the Union whose very means of making a livelihgod has 


been destroyed, whose hopes have been b. whos homes have 
impoverished, and whose hearts are broken. 

I 2 agree with these statements, but doubt if a bankruptcy 
bill is the proper method of relief. The most that advocates can 
claim for it is that it will enable a class of our citizens to be placed 
in a position where suits can not be brought on old debts or exe- 
cutions levied on old ju ents. There is no pretense that bank- 
ruptcy proceedings constitute a payment of debts, and the 0 
of such a law can only be justified by the consideration that the 
relations of the ordinary business man are of a complex nature, 
He engages in commerce by force of circumstances, having con- 
trol of but few of the conditions that make for success or failure. 
The laws of supply and demand act independently of his efforts 
and he has no appreciable influence in ting the volume o 
currency, which, to a large extent, fixes the price of the articles 
in which he deals. When business men as a class meet with re- 
verses, the public has a vital interest in measures for their 
relief, as there is t loss to & nation in an army of idle or dis- 
contented men, and the public having such interest should legis- 
late to protect it. 

In my opinion, 1 ation along the line of the Terry amend- 
ment, which is as follows: 

Resolved, That Senate bill 1035 be recommitted to the Committee on Judi- 
ciary with instructions to strike out all acts of and_ provisions for involun- 
po A peer be except those based on actual fraud, and add, as section 71, 

“That this act shall continue in force two years and no longer: Provided, 
however, That all action commenced within that time shall be unaffected by 
8 expiration and shall be conducted to a conclusion as if this act were in 

‘ull force and effect — 
was the fairest and best thing to do under all the circumstances, 
and I gave it my hearty support, but it was beaten by a vote of 157 
vays to 131 yeas. 
omy mind asan act of justice to the insolvent debtors of our 
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country, we ought to vide a means of relief, the same to en- 
dure for a reasonable time, as outlined by the decision heretofore 

uoted. Many of them were, no doubt, brought to that condition 
5 . the last nineteen years or more by legislation making short 
the supply of dollars in proportion to the constantly increasing 
demand, and thereby causing them to rise in value in the sense of 
faking more of the products of the farm, more of human toil, to 
obtain them. 

In the last airs ay debts are always paid by the sale of products 
and services. ‘‘It is just as proper to say that a shilling was 
bought for a quartern loaf, as to say that a quartern loaf was 
bought for a shilling.” The law of supply and demand obtains 
with ir the same as it obtains with anything else. 

It should be kept in mind that the Senate had passed a bank- 
ruptcy act, known as the Nelson bill, and had sent the same to the 
House and asked for concurrence. In a general way the bill was 
on voluntary lines and was mild in its requirements. A majority 
of the Judiciary Committee of the House struck out all after the 
enacting clause and inserted what is known as the Henderson 
bill. Both bills were introduced and fashioned by Republicans, 
2 NELSON, of Minnesota, and Congressman HENDERSON, of 

owa. 

Hon. James Laird, once a distinguished Representative from 
my own State, has left an enduring monument on the statutes of 
the United States in this, that to get into the United States court 
to sue for debt the claim must be for $2,000 or over. Formerly it 
was $500 or over; and in his 8 remarks he urged the in- 
crease as a measure of protection to the people of his State. 

Section 1 of the Henderson bill contains definitions of words and 
phrases. Inthesecond ph of section 2 it provides substan- 
tially that a failure for thirty days to secure a release of a levy for 
$500 or over is an act of bankruptcy, and en ae the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States court attach. The United States 
court does not sit in the Fourth district of Nebraska, and I note 
without comment that most of the Congressmen who live in cities 
where the Federal court does sit, favor the law. In event this bill 
were enacted, a commercial collection ordered „pushed“ would 
be sent to Omaha or Lincoln, and the citizens of ay district would 
be forced to pay large sums of money for travel and expense of 
witnesses. 

In Nebraska at this time we have a fairly good assignment law. 
We have also the ordinary attachment laws with a provision for 
an undertaking in double the amount of the claim and probable 
costs before the order will issue and an award of damages if the 
writ is 5 ata sued out. It may be that the diligent creditor 
is preferred, but there is no reason why the laws of attachment 
can not be so modified that their operation will be more equitable 
if there be found at any time, a denial of justice, 

The fact remains that the clerk who issues the order, the sheriff 
who serves it, and the judge who presides at the trial are all elected 
by the people and may be impeached for wrongdoing. The pro- 
posed bill puts all business into the hands of a clerk, marshal, 
referee, and judge with the selection of whom the people never 
have anything to do. 

This measure, nominally devised in the interests of ‘‘ the crushed 
and burdened debtor,” for the avowed purpose of ‘lifting a mill- 
stone from the neck of labor,” really provides for the enactment 
into law of a new and complete system for the collection of com- 
mercial debts in the Federal courts, containing in its eight acts 
of bankruptcy, largely increased by operation of the so-called 
dictionary of terms that ope the bill, provisions that will 
eventually place nine-tenths of the merchants and business men 
of the country absolutely at the mercy of their creditors, and 
force them, under threats of expensive . proceedin 
in the United States courts of a distant city, to adopt any schedule 
of prices, method of business, or trust ement that those from 
whom they purchase goods may see fit to dictate. 

It may be that I am a trifle over-suspicious of the class who pro- 
fess such concern for the poor and oppressed of earth as to be 
willing to act as their ian in matters of legislation and de- 
cide for them all political questions affecting their welfare. It 
is possible that there are now no Joabs who 2 lates their fellows 
with the query, ‘‘Art thou in health, my brother?” that they may 
get opportunity to smite them under the fifth rib. It may be that 
when Judas went out and hanged himself, the race of those who 
betray with ‘‘Hail, Master!” and a salutation of love, perished 
from the earth. ; 

I would be glad to think so, but Ihave noticed that the principal 
argument e for slayery was the welfare of the slave; that we 
have always been ur to enact protective tariffs for the benefit 
of wage-earners; that we are conjured to pass river and harbor 

bills in the name of public improvement; to adopt a gold standard 
to meet the requirements of national honor, and to provide bank- 
ruptcy legislation for the benefit of the stricken debtor. This list 
of coincidences brings to memory the disastrous panic that fol- 
lowed our late repeal of the purchase clause of the Sherman law, 
undertaken expressly to “restore confidence,” and I beg to be ex- 
cused from further experiments along that line, 


The real question involved in this discussion is whether this 
bill subserves the purpose professed by its advocates. After caré- 
ful investigation I have decided that it does not, and although I 


voted for the Terry amendment providing for voluntary bank- 
ropo for a limited time, I can not see that it is my duty to sup- 
po 


Henderson bill as raporton from the Judiciary Committee. 
Tam glad to notice that 19 ont of 21 members of the party to 
which I belong have arrived at the same conclusion. The meas- 
ure can not be considered a partisan one, but I value the judgment 
of my Populist associates and am 8 to give great weight to 
their views upon all questions of public policy. 

These men, as well as myself, have estimated the comparative 
e. and evil effects of the bill, and for the sake of obtaining a 

harge from liability for certain deficiency judgment debtors 
(which release could be just as surely sok more equitably 
brought about by a system of State taxation of judgments), they 
do not feel justified in voting to transfer the whole vast volume 
of commercial collections from State to Federal courts, to placè 
in the hands of a tribunal in no way answerable to the people so 
many new powers and functions, nor to add so largely to the pres- 
ent tendency toward government by injunction. 

The law proposed excludes from preference the friend who 
would save the debtor from bankruptcy, but prefers the attorney 
fees on both sides of the litigation. On the slightest provocation 
it enables a creditor to destroy the business of the debtor, but 
should the latter procure from local bankers a loan, which he is 
abundantly able to pay, to tide him over a temporary crisis, it must 
be done in such a way that it can be construed as a suspicious cir- 
cumstance, and may prove his ruin. 

There is a doubt, which would require adjudication, as to 
whether the bill includes homesteads among the exemptions al- 
lowed to bankrupts, the dictionary of terms, which so clearly 
defines the rights of creditors, not indicating the proper interpre- 
tation of section 5. It is believed that money received from the 
Pension Department would not be exempted in the absence of 
State provisions on the subject. 

If a debtor changes his domicile within “six months, or the 
greater portion thereof,” immediately preceding the filing of a 
petition in bankruptcy, he loses all benefits resulting from State 
exemption laws. pon the unsupported affidavit of an interested 

arty a debtor is liable to become a in the hands of a 

nited States marshal; but though creditors may, and often do, 
conspire against their debtors, there is no provision for a similar 
disgrace to be inflicted upon them. 

A specially unjust feature of the measure is that the property 
of the bankrupt is placed in the hands of a trustee or trustees 
chosen, not by disinterested parties, but by the creditors them- 
selves. Such trustees so chosen make a report to the final meet- 
ing of creditors, to whom they owe their position, and they are 
intrusted by this law with the very dangerous power of reduci 


the bankrupt’s effects to money “as e tiously as possible,” 
with no provision that his interests s in any way be con- 
sulted. ustees are also armed with the equally dangerous 


authority to set apart the exemptions of the bankrupt and report 
the value thereof. 

Investigation reveals that the advantages yielded by the creditor 
interests under the provisions of this bill to such of their debtors 
as are not, under present conditions, likely to pay their obliga- 
tions, are in no way equivalent to the advantages asked for them- 
selves from business men who have property yet undissipated, and 
who could be coerced by such legislation into yielding to others 
the practical management of their business. ould their con- 
science permit, wholesale dealers could easily place themselves in 
the position of the man who— 

With one hand put a penny in the urn of Poverty, and with the other took 
a shilling out. 

Agents of creditors could compel customers to buy only of cer- 
tain houses, could dictate terms, and fix both purchase and selling 
prices. Business men could in this way be forced to become par- 
ticipators and virtual partners in a trust, without sharing any 
of the profits thereof. 

That this would be the result is practically conceded by the fol- 
lowing quotation from the argument of a distinguished Repre- 
sentative from North Carolina, who, in his 5 — 7 supporting the 
bill, renders this opinion of the ultimate results of such a measure: 

These being answered in the affirmative, most ay young man with theso 

ualifications can forma copartnership with the wholesale jobbers, the latter 

‘urnishing credit and and the former attention and enterprise, and 
both will be benefited by their mutual dealings and transactions in the aver- 
age of more than nine cases out of ten—yes, of ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred. Capital and talent, credit and enterprise, thus linked together on fair 
and honorable terms will proceed to fulfill their true functions in industrial, 
commercial, and material development of the country. 

The speaker does not state how the public would fare in this 
forced combination of the capital of the wholesale houses with the 
e “paler of the bankrupt merchant, but he has confidence to 
believe that the jobbers, having absorbed the business of the dealer 
and forced him to the position of an agent, would treat him kindly 
(it being, to use a favorite argument, for their interest to do 
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s0”), and that it would be really better for him than to attempt 
to maintain a separate business existence. 

The conclusion seems to bethat the true function” of the man 
of talent, credit, and enterprise is to be the servant of capital, 
at such recompense as the latter sees fit to allow, and that if he 
and his employer can be well provided for that the people have no 
interest in the affair worth mentioning. 

Iam impressed that the ultimate effect of such a law upon 
ublic welfare is the most important proposition involved in the 
iscussion. To my mind one of the greatest objections to the 

Henderson bill, 3 it was probably out of the range of con- 
templation of the Judiciary Committee or the members who voted 
for it, is that it would finally result in the consumer having to pay 
unjust prices to the merchants acting as agents for the wholesale 
houses or, in case the dealers rebelled, as they very likely would, at 
being made the agents of such a scheme, they would be displaced 
by a system of department stores owned and operated by large 
capitalists residing in the principal cities; and such stores. being 
established at the county-seat towns throughout the country, 
would revolutionize retail business. They might initiate their plan 
with an era of low prices to crush out remaining competition, but 
it is within the memory of many residents of one county of m 
district that a lumber trust bought out and . froze out competi- 
tion, and for years thereafter lumber was higher in that county 
than in any adjoining. It would be difficult to make those who 
have suffered from such a cause believe that the advent of trusts 
and department stores means an r E for the consumer. 

There is a class of supporters of the Henderson bill (sufficient 
in number to defeat its passage, or at least to force its modifica- 
tion in case the Senate makes a stand for the enactment of a law 
providing for involuntary bankruptcy only in cases of fraud) who 
contend that they are very much opposed to the harsh, stringent 
provisions of the pro law, indicate that they would like to 
vote for some other measure, but give their sanction to this be- 
` cause they think there is a need for legislation on the subject and 
they mave no hope that a more equitable measure will be pre- 
sented. - 

To such I would suggest that the Terry amendment was only 
beaten by a vote of 157 to 131, and with the prospect of assist- 
ance from the Senate, there is not only a possibility but a proba- 
bility that we can secure the concessions desired if we make a bold 
stand for the provisions we deem necessary to a just bill. 

With a time limit, I would gladly cast my vote for the Nelson 
bill. but if I can not secure what I wish, it does not commend it- 
self to my judgment to rest content with something entirely 
different. It is related that once upon a time a boy asked his 
mother to allow him to go to the circus. She refused, and he 
at once requested permission to go fishing. Being again denied, 
he imploringly said. Well, please ma’am, le'me go and havea 
tooth pulled. I want to go some place.” 

The attitude of several members of the House reminds one of 
the boyish reasoning above cited, but however high my personal 

for them, I do not hold them justified in the position 

n. If they can not vote for a bill that will relieve the situa- 

tion, they should hesitate before casting their ballots to further 
complicate it. 

My attention has been called to another portion of the remarks 
of the eloquent member from North Carolina, for whom I entertain 
feelings of regard and admiration. He prefaces his speech with 
the declaration that the committee bill is not exactly as he would 
have it, but advances the argument that it is as fair and liberal 
a measure as will be considered with a view of securing results,” 
and consoles himself with the reflection that eight-tenths if not 
nine-tenths of his own particular constituents will be exempted 
from its provisions for involuntary bankruptcy. In the latter 
yari of his address he makes the discovery that the involuntary 

eatures of the law will produce the following desirable results; 

We shall thereby multiply the aggregate credit of the country, in a mùn- 
ner coin it, with the stable bonds of honor and fair dealing, bringing it to the 
uses of the r as well as the rich, deprived of the power of oppression, but 
made use to all, and thus proving a tonic to all general business and an 
exhilarant to enterprise, a stimulant to material progress and development. 

He also says that the law will ‘‘prove a real advantage to the 
class under its operation and be a blessing to the entire country.” 

Iam not certain that I quite follow his argument, but itim- 
presses me that his logical attitude would be to oppose a measure 
that excludes eight-tenths, if not.nine-tenths, of his own people 
from the advantages described, and that in his representative ca- 

city he should make diligent effort to have his constituents 

cluded in the list of beneficiaries. 

At three times in the history of this nation have parties receiv- 
ing the support of the wealthy and aristocratic classes enacted a 
national bankruptcy law on the theory that there is no danger 
in parng power over the debtor in the hands of his creditor, 
cause it will not be for his interest to useit.” The Federalists, 
from 1800 to 1803, made a law providing for involuntary bank- 
ruptcy which was intended to last for five years, but which they 


passed a law of the same kind, 1 
after ten years’ trial, abandoned it, President Grant stating tha 


- Reason and history unite in indicating that the results of such 
a measure would be disastrous. Grant, Webster, Calhoun, and 
other citizens ef note areto be found among those who oppose the 
involuntary features of such laws; but the quotations from the 
wisdom of the past made by those favorable to the passage of this 
bill have been conspicuous only by their absence. 

The issues involved in this discussion are too momentous and 
far-reaching to allow slight reasons to weigh in the balance. Itis 
proposed to change the whole system of American jurisprudence, 
and an amendment to make it a temporary change was voted 
down. Itis proposed, for the sake of an alleged present advan 
to the borrower, to give great future advantage to the lender. 
order to extend any measure of relief to those who are now bank- 
rupt, we are asked to bankrupt thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of honest, solvent men. 

Believing as I do that the passage of this bill means the ruin 
or subserviency of retail dealers; that it would usher in an epoch 
of the complete domination of trusts and department stores; that 
it would prove a deathblow to our towns, lower the value of ad- 
jacent real estate, and eventually be tly to the detriment of 
consumers, I am constrained to do all in my power to defeat it. 

I can not think that it will ever become a law in its present 
form. Its inequalities are too apparent; its abuses too gross, to 
escape the consideration and condemnation of a majority of the 
members of Congress. With a strong conviction that this will 
be the result, I append to my remarks a rhymed criticism of the 
measure, received in course of correspondence from a resident of 
Nebraska, as an indication of the feelings of my constituents upon 
the subject: 

Mr. HENDERSON’s scheme to enco: poor debtors 
By criminal arrests, legal process, and fetters; 

To increase labor's product by taking its tools, 

Is taught in gold-standard prosperity schools. 


Its uniform features depend on vocation; 

Its exemptions a matter of chance or location. 

It contains novel features for making men rich. 

By swiping their homesteads, and pensions, and “sich.” 


But their gold brick's too thinly veneered for inspection; 
Almost any old test results in detection. Ki 
And these patriots pure, must devise a now plan 

To “encourage,” enrich, and elevate man. 


Post-Office Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES F. COCHRAN, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 16, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9008) making appropriations 
io ee service of the Post-Otfice Department for the fiscal year ending June 


Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: We live in an age in which nations dealin high- 
sounding maxims of morality and indulge in practices which 
Nero would have spurned. Proclaiming as the shibboleth of ad- 
vanced civilization, peace on earth, good will to men,” the great 
powers of Christendom propose arbitration as a method of com- 

ing differences among themselyes, while devising, each for 
itself and by the consent of all,a programme of cold-blooded, 
3 robbery of weak nations and peoples by the more 
power 

Contemporaneous with ceaseless preaching of the propaganda 
of perpetual , We witness on land the assemblage of armies 
numerically the largest known to the history of the world, armed 
with engines of destruction and death-dealing instruments hith- 
erto unknown, and on the seas fleets of monster war ships capable 
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of destroying in an hour the creations of centuries of labor, And 
what mean these vast preparations for armed conflict? 
According to the teachings of statesmen who are continually 


telling us this is the age of arbitration and universal , they 
are aimless; but, Mr. Chairman, actions speak louder than words. 
These fleets and armies are being used to overawe and despoil the 
weaker members of the family of nations, and when the people 
demand their use for nobler purposes, governments are held in 
restraint by stockjobbers and speculators, who stifle every war- 
like movement that has not for its object the promotion of merce- 


nary ends. 

Mr. Chairman, in the recent past we have seen diplomacy bind 
the handsof Christendom while the Turks executed the vengeance 
of demons upon the Armenians—destroying temples of worship, 
converting prosperous regions into a wilderness, reducing the 
habitations of the people into tenantless ruins, and consigning a 
vast multitude of men, women, and children to bloody graves, 

We have witnessed a coalition of great powers girdling the 
Island of Crete with war ships to prevent the Greeks from going 
to the rescue of the Cretan Christians, who for so many years have 
suffered the horrors of Turkish rule. 

Fresh in the recollection of lovers of liberty everywhere is the 
narrow escape of the Boer Republic from destruction, planned 
and desperately attempted by British adventurers engaged in the 
exploitation of the wealth of plundered Africa, and as we sit here 
half a dozen great nations are engaged in the pastime of dismem- 
bering the venerable Chinese Empire. 

Mr. Chairman, such are the deeds, such the achievements, of 
those who, in the Old World, reecho the platitudes by which, in 
this free country, the maudlin pretense of aversion to violence 
and bloodshed has been used as an excuse for the actual partici- 
pation of our Navy in a war of extermination waged by commis- 
sioned assassins against a race whose only crime is the love of 
liberty and heroic resistance of oppression. And what in the eyes 
of Americans adds to the disgrace of this repulsive spectacle is the 
knowledge that sag pcb mongers and blers who thrive by 
phen be the stock ticker in London and New York have the ear 
of the Government and are more influential in ot din ublic 

licies than the united and solemn voice of the people, and that 
it is the exercise of their pernicious influence that has brought 
about the nation’s degradation. 3 

I call the attention of this House and of the country to the fact 
that for more than a year, upon this side of the Chamber, the de- 
mand for the recognition of the belligerent rights of the Cuban 
patriots has been incessantly made, and to the further fact that, in 
order to evade performance of that plain duty, every subterfuge 
possible to be invented has been resorted to by the Republican 
majority in this body. The law has been perverted. The notori- 
ous facts of history have been denied. 

For over two years the policy of our Government in reference 
to the war in Cuba has been controlled by the subsidized press and 
the corporation managers, and the i know it. They know 
also, Mr. Chairman, that if at last the Hannaized Administration 
grudgingly approaches compliance with the will of the people, it 
is because the Republicans in this 1 who for a whole year have 
3 permitted Hannaism to hold full sway, have become 
alarmed at the anger of the people and demanded of the President 
a reversal of the policy of the Government, not for the purpose of 
saving the nation from dishonor and rescuing Cuba from destruc- 
tion, but in order to prevent the annihilation of the Republican 
party at the polls next November. 

Mr. Chairman, nothing that has recently transpired will erase 
from the minds of the American people the ugly impression made 
by the surrender of the Presidential office to the control of MARK 

ANNA and his associates. The country has not been deceived by 
the subterfuges by which two Presidents—first Mr. Cleveland and 
afterwards his successor—have sought to obscure the true cause of 
the policy pursued by our Government in reference to the Cuban 
question. 

The people know that it is the paramount influence of the bond- 
holders and stockjobbers of London and New York that has 
caused two Administrations to refuse the recognition of Cuban 
belligerency. They know that for three years this country has 
acted as the ally of Spain in the war of extermination which has 
converted the Island of Cuba into a sepulcher in which are en- 
tombed over half a million victims of willful assassination. Noth- 
ing can expiate the fault that has made this Republic an accom- 
plice of the brutal dynasty which on the eve of its dissolution 
and destruction has capped the climax of centuries of infamy by 
deliberately planning and fiendishly consummating the murder of 
a race. 

Mr, Chairman, may I inquire what has recently occurred to 
silence the gentlemen who, only a few weeks ago, on this floor 
and at the other end of the Capitol. were revamping the quibbles 
and pretenses by which the McKinley Administration has 
attempted to justify its policy—quibbles, sir, founded on deliber- 


5 misstatement of the law and the gross perversion of current 
ory? 

Indisputably, prior to the destruction of the Maine, there was 
no sign of an intention of the Administration to go to the help of 
the Cubans. On the contrary, we know that until the Maine dis- 
aster re all calculations, an early adjournment of Congress had 
been planned. It was feared that the bosses might lose control of 
the Republican side of this House. A few Republicans might 
slip their muzzles, join the Democrats, and precipitate a crisis. 
Therefore the programme was to hasten the day of adjournment. 
The Maine disaster alone prevented the consummation of this 
programme, 

e know that with a Senate resolution recognizing belligerency 
nding in this body for a year, action has been prevented. The 
President has refused to act, and his representatives on this floor 
have prevented the House from acting. The House of Represent- 
atives as well as the Executive has listened to the stock . 
while, almost within sight of our shores, the fairest island on the 
footstool has been the scene of ruthless and savage butchery of 
the bravest people that ever roueni for human rights. 

As 1 paltry methods used to execute this ignoble 
policy, I call attention to the use made of a message sent to Con- 
gress by President Grant during the former Cuban insurrection, 
par of which was incorporated into President McKinley’s Decem- 

r message, and affirm that deliberate and willful misconstruc- 
tion of the Grant message has been made the basis of the defense 
most relied upon by the apologists of the present Administration, 
It is my purpose to-day to remove the mask thus improvised by 
showing conclusively that for two years our Government has 
denied the recognition of Cuban belligerency, not because it was 
forbidden by the law of nations, but in violation of every syllable 
of international law 3 to the case. 

When the diplomatic appropriation bill was up for discussion 
under the five-minute rule, I had a few words to say on this sub- 
ject. I then called attention to the fact that it had been argued 
es the President and his apologists in Congress that the existence 
of an organized civil government, located at a permanas capital 
and exercising throughout a considerable area the powers of sov- 
ereignty—collecting taxes, administering justice, etc.—is an essen- 
tial condition precedent to the lawfulness of the recognition of the 
Cuban revolutionary forces as a belligerent power. 

I declared the position untenable, and gave notice that later I 
would submit authorities proving that it has no foundation in in- 
ternational law, but that, on the contrary, even though no civil 
government at all had been organized, the conditions existing on 
the island and which have existed there for over two years have 
throughout that period not only been such as to justify, but such 
as to demand recognition of the belligerency of the Cuban patriots. 

In the limited time at my Apes I can not comment at length 
upon the authorities, but, in my judgment, comment is unneces- 


sary. 

I lay down as an incontrovertible proposition, sustained by all 
the great writers on the subject, that in order to justify the recog- 
nition of belligerency it is only necessary that there exist on the 
island acondition of public war, and invite attention to the author- 
ities I shall cite to support this position. 

Before reading the authorities I beg to W obligations 
to a distinguished Republican member of this body [Mr. Wm. 
ALDEN SMITH) who, over two years ago, presented to the House a 
respectable array of authorities going tosustain the position I am 
contending for to-day. I include the fruits of the gentleman's 
lanor in the list of quotations from the great writers which I now 
submit. 

Manning’s Law of Nations lays down this proposition, which, 
in my judgment, is so firmly grounded in reason and common 
sense that its soundness will not be called in question: 

The concession of belligerent rights may, at a certain epoch of the strife, 
be claimed both in the interest of humanity and of neutral states. There 
always, indeed, arrives a moment at which such a concession is made (as in 


the case of the late Southern insurrection in the United States) by the very 
government against which the revolt takes place. 


e the int at which, under the foregoing rule, a for- 
eign state should extend recognition of belligerency, Mr. Man- 
ning says: 


It must be neither so premature as to embarrass a friendly government 
in suppressing what may prove only a transient or partial display of disorder 
or treachery, nor, on the other hand, so dilatory as to protract the incou- 
yeniences and cruelty incident to a contest conducted on a large scale apart 
— all the humane alleviations which the laws of civilized war have intro- 

uced. 


In the prize cases (2 Black, Supreme Court Reports) Judge 
Grier says: 

A civil war is never solemnly declared. It becomes such by accident. The 

wer and organization of the persons who originate and carry it on, when 
Fhe party in rebellion occu 7 and hold ina hos manner a certain portion 
of territory, have declared heir independence and cast off their allegiance, 
and have organized armies, commenced hostilities against their former sov- 
ereign, the world acknowledges them as belligerents and the contest as wur. 
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In discussing the recognition of belligerency of the Confederate 
States by Great Britain and the grounds upon which the step was 
taken, Earl Russell pointed out that nearly 100,000 troops had 
been placed in the field by the Federal Government, and com- 
mented as follows: 


After a recital of these immense efforts it seems quite inappropriate to 

k of unlawful combinations. When considering the case of the Greek 

revolutionists, Mr. Canning sgid that the character of 9 is not so 

much a principle as a fact; that a certain de; of force and consistency ac- 

quired by a mass of population engaged in war entitled that population to be 

treated as belligerents. Even if their right was questionable, it was to the 
interest of nations, well understood, to so treat them. 


Bluntschli fhus distinguishes a revolutionary, military force 
from a lawless and criminal revolt against the sovereign power: 


Every struggle with an armed band, eyen when it may be organized ina 
military manner, is not a war. en, in southern Italy, bri ds form 
themselves into armed troops, regularly commanded, and give battle to the 
Government troops. they do not for that reason constitute a belligerent 
party, but only bands of malefactors. The distinction rest upon this—that 
war is a political struggle, enga in for political ends. B ds neither 
aspire to defend the existing political system nor to create a new one; they 
obey only the guilty desire of 3 by violence control of the persons 
and ons of their neighbors. ey properly fall, therefore, within 
the . of criminal tribunals, and the law of nations is not concerned 
wit em. 

It isa different matter when in a state a large party of citizens or sub- 
Jects, Se of the necessi si of bak a gem 4 the justice a their 
claims, take up arms, organize themselves in a i manner and op) 
regular troops to the Poors of the government. It can not be ee 
that such an organized y of citizens by a political purpose does 
not possess a possible aptitude for the creation of a new state. 


The same principle is laid down in Hall’s Treatise on Inter- 
national Law, as follows: 

As soon as a considerable population is arrayed in arms with the professed 
object of obtaining W ends it resembles a state too nearly for it to be 
possible to treat individuals belonging to such populations as criminals. It 
would be inhuman for the enemy to 1 his mers. It would be still 
more inhuman for foreign nations to capture and hang the crews of war 
ships as pirates. Humanity requires that the members of such a community 
be treated as belligerents. 

In the Institutes of the Law of Nations, Dr. James Lorimer con- 
curs in this view. Dr. Lorimer says: 

There is the recognition of the inchoate state as a jural claimant for sepa- 
rate recognition; that is to say, the acknowledgment of its right to contend 
for its recognition, or, to borrow a p from m law, of its title to 
sue.” The form which ition usually assumes at this stage is that of a 
concession of belligerent rate. 


The same author thus defines the effects of the recognition of 
belligerency upon the legal status of the insurgents: 
Belligerents have an international existence for one purpose 


only, viz, for 
the purpose of fighting and thus ascertaining by the verdict of battle their 
further right to full, recognition. 


Vattel says: 


When a party is formed in a state who no longer obey the sovereign and 
are possessed of sufficient strength to oppose him, this is called a civil war. 

The distinction between a revolutionary military movement 
and organization and an established state is thus clearly stated by 
Bluntschli: 

The quality of be rents is accorded to armed 
3 quality llige: 
arm N 
faith within their own state 

In his Lectures on International Law, in referring to cases where 
merely withholding recognition of belligerency necessarily compels 
a foreign power to render material assistance to the mother coun- 
try, Professor Pomeroy states with precision the rule of interna- 
tional law applicable to the peculiar situation with which, in ref- 
ence to the Cuban war, Presidents Cleveland and McKinley have 
had to deal. He says: 

To refuse such recognition [that of belligerenc ht, und rtain cir- 
cumstances, have the direct EA of causing t Jie . 
the part of the mother country against the — A g As a consequence, if an- 
other country would remain strictly neu to the contest, that very atti- 
tude would inyolve the tion of the ents as belligerents. 8 
another power desires to e active part in the hostilities and throw the 
weight of its influence and, under some circumstances, the positive aid of 


its executive powers in favor of the mother country, it must treat the rebels 
as belligerents. 


Lorimer coincides with Pomeroy: 

By recognizing belli t righ 
whatever, either on the merita st the claim or the probability of ita Eate 
vindication. Belligerent recognition is a mere declaration of impartiality. 
To withhold from the claimant for recognition the rights of belligerency 
8 we extend them to the parent state would plainly be to take part in 

I submit that had the distinguished writers had in view the case 
of the Cuban Republic, they could not have laid down a rule more 
completely fitting it. . 

Mr. Chairman, I have here presented the law of the case as laid 
down by the leading writers of the civilized nations of both hem- 
ispheres. That it is the law is incontestable. I defy any gentle- 
man in pe Chamber to produce a respectable authority contra- 
vening it. 


The quotation from the message of Presfdent Grant which 
formed a pas of President McKinley’s message does not call in 
question the principle laid down in the authorities I have cited, 
but, on the contrary, sanctions it. 22 

President Grant stated emphatically that a condition of public 
war did not exist in Cuba, and therefore the jaar te were not 
entitled to recognition. As one fact going tos in that assertion 
that public war did not exist, he pointed out that the belligerents 
had no seat of government; that in fact no civil gov ent 
beén organized by Sper; and in order to justify Hannaism, Mr. 
McKinley pretends to misunderstand his illustrious predecessor, 
He pretends to believe that President Grant contended that in 
order to justify recognition an organized civil government and a 
capital were necessary, when, in fact, Grant merely mentioned, 
as one thing tending to show that public war did not exist, the 
fact that no civil government and no capital had been established 
by the pha era 

And, Mr. irman, the President is not the only offender, for 
better lawyers than Mr. McKinley, in this Ç ber and at the 
other end of the Capitol, have found it convenient to adopt the 


hypocritical tactics of their versatile chieftain, and when the 
recognition of belligerency has been demanded have replied: „The 


Cubans hayé no capital and no e e ciyil gover ent.” 
I forego further Comment because my time is limited, but again 
affirm that the authorities I have read sustain as well established 
principles of international law— 

1. If there exists and has existed for over two years in Cuba a 
condition of public war, this country should have recognized the 
br gs ered of the revolutionary forces. 

2. If a state of public war has for some time existed in Cuba 
and on account of the proximity of the island to our shores and 
attendant circumstances we could not maintain strict neutrality. 
but must necessarily activély aid Spain until we had reco ] 
the Cubans as belligerents, then, in order that we might remain 
strictly neutral, we not only had the legal right but it was our 
duty to extend such recognition, and to do so would not have 
been an act unfriendly to Spain. 

8. Under conditions legally authorizing such a course, on the 

ound that it is essential to the protection of the interests of a 

oreign power, the recognition of the 9 of revolted 
colonists, if accompanied by a distinct avowal of a policy of non- 
interyention and followed by strict neutrality, is not necessarily 
an unfriendly act. 

Mr. Chairman, in support of the assertion that during the en- 
tire year in which Mr. McKinley has been using our Navy to help 
the 5 public war has existed in Cuba, I might call atten- 
tion to acknowledged facts—facts parent to every member of this 
House—showing that the most destructive war the world has ever 
known has been in progress in the unhappy little island; a war, Mr. 
Chairman, which, according to rts unquestionably authentic, 
has already cost Cuba, with her small population, a larger number 
of lives than the aggregate death roll of the Army of this great 
country in all the wars it has ever en d in—more lives than 
were lost in fhe war of the Revolution, the war of 1812, the Mexican 
war, the war of the rebellion, and a cen of conflict with the 
aborigines; and I include in the estimate as well our soldiers who 
died of wounds and disease as those who fell in battle. 

Sir, how inexplicable it is that amid this carnival of death, this 
remorseless destruction of a race, in response to the American 
peoples demands for justice for the Cubans, we have been told by 

e executive that Spain’s legions are confronted, not by an army 
fighting for the attainment of a political end, but by mere rioters, 

Think of it! Twohundred thousand Spanish soldiers unable to 
suppress a riot! Two hundred thousand Spanish soldiers, operat- 
ing a country comprising only 41,000 square miles of territory, 
held at bay for three years and mewed up in the cities and sea- 
ports by an unorganized rabble of lawbreakers, by forces so in- 
consequential as not to be entitled to be called an or have 
their rate struggle for liberty characterized as war 

And, Mr, Chairman, it should be borne in mind that for over 
two years Spain has held possession of less than one-half of the 
island, and that by a tenure so precarious that in order to main- 
tain it her armies have been driyen to measures more cruel than 
the bloody tactics of savage warfare. Unable to successfully in- 
vade the tevritory held by the insurgents, suffering continually 
from raids of the revolutionary forces, which have repeatedly so 
closely Le shang the capital as to create a reign of terror within 
the very shadow of Morro Castle, the Spaniards long ago ceased 
to make war u thearmed insurgents and began thesystematic 
assassination of noncombatants. 

To maintain their feeble hold upon garrisoned cities they have 
burned the habitations of the people, reduced the provinces occu- 
pa by their troops to a wilderness incapable of sustaining human 

e, and turned loose upon the defenseless, unarmed peasantry an 
army of butchers, who, day and night, have reveled in carnage. 
Matchless, indeed, is the valor of the braves who have withstood 
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this mee onslaught, who, notwithstanding Spain’s resort to 


these fiendish measures, continue the struggle against frightful 
odds, determined to drive the Spaniard from the shores or share 
the fate of their murdered kinsmen. 

Mr. Chairman, modern history records no such hideous savagery 
as has characterized Spain’s war upon the Cubans. They have 
assassinated political prisoners in their cells, shot suspects con- 
yicted of e . political offenses by drumhead courts-mar- 
tial, butch the unarmed pacificos in their fields and cabins, 
bayoneted sick soldiers in their cots, and to this horrible violence 
and ruthless butchery have added the atrocity of rt ie hun- 
dreds of thousands of men, women, and children, guiltless of par- 
ticipation in the conflict, to death from starvation! 
on 3 the ere e 770 the Irana, 5. P in arms and 

ose engaged in ursuits, regardless of age, sex, or con- 
dition, every ister tality eapanie of destroying human life 
has been employed, until Cuba’s death roll certainly exceeds half 
a million, and yet from the camps of Gomez and Garcia comes 
the battle cry with which Patrick Henry electrified the world, 
“Give us liberty or give us death!” Never has the world wit- 
suse _ heroism more sublime, contending against diabolism more 
repulsive. 

And Spain tells us that these crimes, so appalling that had they 
been committed by the devils in hell they would have been re- 
buked by Satan, are necessary to the su pres, of a mere riot. 
The President of the United States and his spokesmen in Con- 
gress, when asked to place Cuba opan an equality with her tor- 
menter by recognizing belligerency, have told us that because they 
have no established capital, no y organized civil government, 
armed forces which for three years have successfully resisted and 
which continue to oppose the assassins are not, in contemplation 
of international law, belligerents, Shame, oh, shame upon this 


pettif 's plea! 
Mr, Chairman, to the appalling panorama of violence which 
Ihave depicted the Democrats in this Chamber have pointed— 


upon it alone I might continue to rely—to prove that Cuba has 
been for nearly three years the theater of a public war. But I pe 
fer not to rest the case on even the overwhelming testimony that 
has been furnished from day to day by the tragical and bloody 
annals of the struggle. 

I have said that a number of the authorities I have cited upon 
the question of international law involved were presented to the 
House two years ago by a distinguished Republican member. 
Having availed myself of this source of assistance in presenting 
the law of the case, I now summon to my assistance, in laying be- 
fore the House the facts as to the nature of the s le in Cuba, 
another eminent Republican, the tleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Hirt]. He is the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
and therefore his superior facilities for ascertaining the facts 
should render his evidence as to the military operations in Cuba 
of the highest value. He is profoundly versed in international 


law and has had msive experience in diplomacy, and therefore 
his opinion as to what is the duty of his Government is entitled 
to unquestioning respect, 


Nearly two years ago the war in Cuba was under consideration 
in this Chania, and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hirr) had 
the floor. Listen to what he said on that occasion: 


First, as to the belligerency of the Cu if that is a fact,a truth, wo 
may it; if it is not, if it is a f. ood, we ought not to recog- 
nize it under any circumstances. Now, let us seo what are the facts. That 
there is a state of war, that there is be 
Tet of — 8 evidence of a — 

wn by man ngs more than mere newspaper re 

rts of our consuls lying before the members of the House 

05 wth and extent of the war now in Cuba. 


kengi can hardly be denied in 
te of war. That it isa fact is 
The official re- 
for weeks show 


ree grea’ 
men engaged. in the rebellion of 1868-1878 When at the height of its power, 
and the tide of war has gone on since that time and avers on over the island 
from one side and one end to the other, until to-day the Spanish authority is 
not in fact exercised over more than one-third, probably not more than one- 
fourth, of the 41,000 square miles of surface of the Island of Cuba. The Span- 
ish minister made publica statement on the 22d day of February, with his 


name signed to it, published to the people of the United States, in which he 
11 000 y nt fo the Island 


bap ipera son have been sen’ of Cuba by 8 ie 
not that war? that a police force putting down a street disturbance? 
* * * s * + „ 


De Captain · General ot Cuba issued two lo: which 
all of you 


ve read, and doubtless read with horror, 


in modern 
warfare. The Captain-General recognized the condition of war prevailing. 
So, too, from the headquarters of the Spanish ministry dispatches are sent out 
constantly referring to two or three engagements nearly every day with the 
enemy. 
+ „ * + . * + 

It will not do to say that this is mere guerrilla warfare. We can not pre- 
scribe the way in which men do their fighting or in which they are to be 
8 in governments or in which they live. Guerrilla warfare is a great 
and tremendous instrument, and the genius of the Spanish race has shown in 


their history that it is their resistless, deadly, and te resort in times 
of emergency and that it is a system that can not readily be 


leon ever co; to Spain, took possession of its cities, as 
Spanish troops have taken ion of the Cuban cities, and assumed 
thereby to subdue a people who could only resist by means of guerrilla war- 


fare. But what was the result? Guerrilla warfare destroyed that 
army. And it was the defeat and destruction of Napoleon’s forces b 
aty war, conducted by this harassing and 8 3 that de- 
ved him of his resources, so that after the final blow in the retreat from 
oscow that greatest power of modern times crumbled and fell. 
_ Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who delivered this excellent speech 
is now and was when he delivered it chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. He had unusual facilities for ascertainin: 
the facts; we all know how familiar he is with the law. Wha 
gentleman on his committee or on the other side of the Chamber 
will call in qasan this lucid digest of the history of Cuba’s 
struggle for liberty, this cogent concept of the law of the case, 
this anpes for the performance of the nation’s duty? 

But let us follow the 1 a little further. He gives his 
estimate of the value of the right which he says and I say has 
been unjustly withheld from the Cuban patriots. I invite partic- 
ular attention to the fact that the gentleman from Illinois concurs 
8 me in saying that this country has been an effective ally of 

pain. 

In the midst of his powerful plea for the recognition of bellig - 
erency in this Chamber two years ago he was asked by a sympa- 
thetic listener on the Republican side of the Chamber to tell the 
House and the country what benefits Cuba would derive from 
such recognition. Here is his answer: 

Pr that “belli 1” Recognize 
ents Sipe truly bel 3 who 8 Loe war, 5 ave 
them advantage and t status among nations in our ports. The word 
“belligerency exactly defines and describes what they are doing—they are 
carrying on war. Recognize them as belligerents and you enable them at 
once to do all that other nations are entitled to do—to carry a to pur- 
chase in our markets munitions of war and supplies of every kind, to pur- 
chase them openly and take them out openly, just as the Spanish Govern- 
ment now does—not hiding and skulking in obscure and distant ports by 
night to escape seizure, dogged every hour by spies and informers to give 
notice to our Government and have them arrested. Then men could go 
openly to join them, if not in armed expeditions. They could negotiate loans 
and sell bonds just as the Spanish Government is doing now. 

Mr. Chairman, boiled down, the aces statement means 
that conditions which prevailed in Cuba when Mr. McKinley be- 
came President rendered it the duty of the United States to rec- 
ognize the belligerency of the revolutionists. Why was recogni- 
tion denied? 

It was pointed out by Mr. Hirr that to withhold recognition 
made this great Republic an ally of the Spaniards. Why did the 
5 make our Navy an auxiliary of the forces commanded 

y Weyler? 

Spain has come into our markets, bought supplies, and ee 
them to Cuba, while the Cubans, or those who desire to hel eir 
cause, have been compelled to skulk,” ‘* hide,” have been ‘‘ dogged 


every hour by spies and informers” appointed for the p by 
the Administration, and if detected in doing things freely per- 
mitted to Spain’s agents, have by order of our . been 


arrested and thrown into prison. American war ships have 
guarded our ports to prevent vessels from conveying supplies to 
the Cubans, while Spanish ships have been graciously received, 
going and coming at their pleasure, laden with the sinews of war. 

Boiled down, I say, the gentleman’s statement means that pub- 
lic war existed in Cuba two years ago, that it has existed ever 
since, that it exists now, a war between men fighting for inde- 
3 and liberty and an alien army of assassins, and that the 

nited States has not remained neutral, because without the 
recognition of Cuban belligerency neutrality was impossible. 
Instead of remaining neutral we have furnished arms, munitions, 
and provisions with which to kill the Cubans, and gun cotton with 
which to destroy our ships and murder our seamen. 

Mr. Chairman, over two years ago this House almost 
unanimously a resolution favoring the recognition of Cuban 
belligerency. It thereby solemnly declared that in its judgment 
civil war, not a mere riot, prevailed in Cuba. If war prevailed 
two years ago, I repeat, sir, it has prevailed ever since—it pre- 
vails now. 

Why has this Chamber refused to pass the pending resolution, 
which merely and only recognizes this fact? 3 

Darma there two years the United States have been in partner- 
ship with the Spaniards. Why haye the Republicans in this 
Chamber, by refusing to ize belligerency, acquiesced in the 
continuance of this partnership? 815 

Mr. McKinley knew that long before the day of his inaugura- 
tion the evidences of the existence of a public war in Cuba, so 
forcibly presented by the gentleman from Illinois and so unhesi- 
tatingly accepted by this House, were in possession of the execu- 
tive rtment of the Government, and the members of this 
House know that from that day until this evidence of the fact 
has been accumulating. But, following the path pointed out by 
Hannaism, the President has not only permitted the slaughter to 
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but has made this great 
ck which has horrified mankin 


Republic a helper in the bloody 
d, and the majority in this Cham- 
ber has by silence and inaction set the seal of approval upon the 
policy of the Administration. y thes! 

Mr. Chairman, who is responsible for this disgraceful neglect 
of the nation’s duty? What influences have been sufficiently 
powerful in the inner circles of Government to 8 the con- 


science and the arm of the Executive and stifle the convictions of 
the representatives of the people? i 

Mr. Chairman, for months there has been pending before our 
Committee on Foreign Relations a Senate joint resolution recog- 
nizing the belligerency of the Cuban revolutionists. It has been 
held in the committee room to prevent us from acting upon it. 
It was there when De Lome denounced the President as a “coarse 
politician.” It was there when the Spaniards destroyed the Maine 
and murdered 266 of our seamen. 

Why has that resolution not-been acted upon by the committee 
and reported to the House? 

Four hundred thousand noncombatants have been murdered by 
the Spaniards since that resolution came from the Senate to this 
House. Sir, who doubts that its prompt passage by this body 
would long ago have ended the Cu war and saved a majority 
of these victims of Spanish savagery from their awful fate? 

And how the President and managers of Spain’s campaign have 
played with the majorityin this House! Why, the President sent 
the Maine to Havana as a means of pacifying what his friend 
Marx Hanna calls the Republican jingoes” in the House of 
Representatives. The gentlemen were growing weary of the gag, 
and to prevent agitation on the Republican side of this Chamber 
in fayor of the recognition of belligerency, a battle ship was sent 
to Havana. Accounts of the enterprise which appeared in the 
Administration newspapers were warlike in tone. They were for 
home consumption. Abroad it was represented that nothing was 
further from the President's intention than intervention, and this 
was the fact. The destruction of a battle ship and the murder of 
266 of our seamen was the penalty paid for an expedition planned 
by demagogues as a means of pacifying Republican Congressmen 
who had grown restless under the censure of their constituents. 

To send the Maine to Havana for such a purpose was dis- 
graceful; to anchor her in the harbor, within reach of an army of 
assassins, commanded by officers who sanction the murder of 
women and sucking babes, was to invite destruction. 

Sir, I repeat that had the belligerency resolution been passed ten 
months ago, the Cuban war would have been ended long since, 
saving the lives of thousands who have been murdered, including 
the gallant seamen of the Maine. I believe the American people 
are of this opinion, and that “gid will know how to deal with those 
responsible for the burial of the belligerency resolution in the 
archives of the committee room. 

The voters of this country know that notwithstanding the tre- 
mendous tide of public sentiment in favor of prompt action the 
President, the State Department, our Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, and the Republican majority in the House of Representa- 
tives have com y witn the performance of the bloody 
and sickening drama of Cuba's immolation, and they know what 
influences have dictated this monstrous policy. 

If evidence upon which to convict the Administration of bow- 
ing to the will of the stockjobbers is demanded, I need not use his 
political adversaries as witnesses. The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
in the reported speeches of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hirt], 
tells the whole story. He is the President's personal and political 
friend. His known probity and conservatism, his uniform and 
punctilious adherence to paths befitting a high order of states- 
manship, his sturdy abhorrence of unfair assaults upon our 
business interests,” preclude the suspicion that he thoughtlessly 
or without sufficient grounds to justify it made the accusation 
contained in a speech delivered by him in this Chamber nearly 
two years ago. According to Mr. Hirr the stockjobbers alone 
have tied the hands of this Republic and consigned the Cubans 


to destruction. Hear him: 
That question of ry Cuban belligerency is the one on which the 
American people have m fixing their attention most earnestly. This 
House has m flooded with petitions and memorials by thousands—by ieg- 
islatures, chambers of commerce, societies, from churches, from associations 
of every kind, and from individual citizens by tens of thousands—your com- 
mittee room has been choked with them. Thereisno other subject for years 
on which there has been so vast and multitudinous an expression of the peo- 
ple’s will as this question of g the belligerency of the Cubans who 
ling for freedom. They go to the very heart of the question. 
The people know just what is most wanted and they ask us to do it. 
Some individu generally those who call themselves business men, bro- 
kers, and financial men, write us letters deprecating action of any kind, 
g any agitation or discussion on any foreign question that may distur 
e market. They are not in favor of the Spaniard; they are not in favor of 
the Cuban; they care n whatever for either side. They simply depre- 
cate any action which will affect the markets in which their heartsare bound 
But the unmistakable voice of the people of the United States, as ex- 
ae in the enormous majority given in this House a month ago to 
7—and in the sy, to 6—is in favor of immediately recognizing the bel- 
ligerency of the Cubans. 


Mr, Chairman, this statement, based upon facts known to all of 


‘amatter with which 


us, but best known to members of the committee to whom the 

propies petitions for prompt action; as well as the stockjobbers’ 

po ts against any action whatever, have been addressed, must 

accepted as correct. It concurs with what is in everybody's 
mouth and with the newspaper reports of current events. 

5 fixes the responsibility for the Cuban policy of the Adminis- 

on. 
It tells us why the rights of 1 — have been withheld 


from the Cubans - why our Navy has been used as an auxiliary of 
the Spanish butchers. 
Nobody will dispute its accurac 


In it is epitomized the story of the recreancy of two Presiden: 
of the subserviency of one of the most important committees 
this body, of the puissance of the bureaucracy which has 

the prerogatives of the House of Representatives and converted 
its majority into tethered puppets, who are content to sit still or 
dance accordingly as their master frowns or pulls the string. 

Startling, humiliating, disgraceful as it is, the recital of the 
gentleman from Illinois tells the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth. - 

ad a member on this side of the Chamber made such a state- 
ment, he would have been arraigned as a ‘‘jingo;” but nobody 
will make this ch: against the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. hen Democrats have demanded justice for 
Cuba and barely intimated that Hannaism was the obstruction to 
stove 5 action, they have been accused of ‘‘ playing politics;” but 
nobody will accuse the chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of “playing politics.” 

Conservatism in all things is his most notable characteristic, 
and he is known to be especially conservative in matters relating 
to the foreign policy of the Government. He is not one of the 
critics of what have been called trust methods in politics—methods 
which many believe afe Se gi substituting the rule of plutoc- 
racy for republicanism and democracy—and therefore his re- 
marks will not be called those of an anarchist or as an assault upon 
“our business interests.” He is conspicuous alike in the ranks 
of those famous for conservatism and in the leadership of the 
Hannaized Republican party—a leadership which seemingly glo- 
ries in the fact that party management, diplomacy, and the busi- 
ness of governing,“ like nearly eve ing else in the country, 
has been syndicated and placed under control of the Hannas an: 

nses. 

By this distinguished gentleman we are told that the committee 
room has been “choked” with petitions praying for the recogni- 
tion of belligerency—petitions from legislatures, from towns and 
cities, from civil and religions societies and associations, from 
chambers of commerce, from tens of thousands of individuals, in- 
dicating a multitudinous demand of the people for the dissolution 
of our partnership with the Spanish butchers; and that opposed 
to this ‘‘ multitudinous expression of the people's will” are some 
individuals” who call themselves business men,”—stock jobbers, 
and speculators, who are not the friends of either Cuba or Spain, 
who care nothing for either side,” but “who deprecate every 
oe that might “disturb the market in which their hearts are 

und up.” 

Mr. irman, the American poe coincide with the gentle- 
man from Illinois in the belief that the President’s Cuban policy 
has been approved by the stockjobbers and condemned by the 
remainder of mankind. The chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs and the members of the committee know that their 
committee room has been choked“ by petitions, indicating a 
“multitudinous” demand for prompt action, while only some 
individuals” whose “hearts are wrapped up in the markets” are 
opposed to it, yet the belligerency resolution has remained in the 
committee room until, unaided, single-handed, but at an awful 
—— of life, the Cubans have well-nigh achieved their inde- 
pendence. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been said in explanation of the action of 
the committee in pigeonholing this resolution that it deals with 
the Executive and not the Legislatureshould 
deal. But this view did not authorize the committee to smother 


the subject in the committee room. 


Dothe members of the committee imagine that they are char, 
with the duty of finally determining absolutely this or any other 
question connected with the matter? 

Is this body or its committees to pass finally upon questions of 
policy and propriety? If it is the opinion of a majority of the 
committee that the ident should be allowed to ignore a plain 
public duty, by disregarding ‘‘multitudinous” petitions of the 
people, and follow the advice of the stockjobbers, such a view 
would authorize an adverse report by the committee, but it af- 
fords no shadow of justification for making no report whatever. 

The chairman of the committee and a majority of its members 
may regard the Cuban war as a matter with which the Congress 
has no 7 — to intermeddle. I know there are gentlemen who 
contend that the recognition of belligerency is a matter exclu- 
sively committed to the Executive; but let me remind gentlemen 
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ee the powers of this House are conferred by the Constitu- 
on and can not without ie pecaleey be abridged by committees. 
Committees are not su to act as censors of the body they 
serve. In my opinion, ay ae not only possesses the legal power 
to dispose of the question but it was its duty to do so promptly. 

Here and here only, in the Congress, rests the power to deter- 
mine peace and war, and in this imperial prerogative are included 
all lesser kindred powers, the exercise of which is essential to the 
maintenance of the dignity, honor, and safety of the Republic. 

The opinion that Congress ought not to interfere, no matter 
what the delinquencies of the Executive, might properly have 
led to an adverse report of the committee, but no possible view of 
the matter can . committee in making no report at all, 
and thus effectively dis franchising the House of Representatives. 

Mr. SULZER. Does not the gentleman think we ought to rec- 
ognize the independence of Cuba? 

Mr..COCHRAN of Missouri. I do not. Spain would not 

. such a step, and might not resent it at all. What 
Phen? hy the war would go on for months longer. Nothing 
short of a notice to Spain to quit forever pretensions to sovereignty 
in the Western Hemisphere will meet the requirements of the sit- 
uation as it exists to-day. The butchers must be driven from 
gahe Mere resolutions recognizing political conditions will not 
suffice. 

If we are to go no further than such measures as will give to 
the Cubans the rights of lawful belligerency, then I would prefer 
the adoption of the Senate resolution to which I have referred. 
The adoption of this resolution nine or ten months ago by this 
House would have so strengthened the hands of the Cubans that 
Spain would have been driven from the island long ago. Pass 
that resolution now, and within six weeks the flag of free Cuba 
will float over Morro Castle. 2 

As to the recognition of Cuban independence, if such a step is 
to be taken, let me warn all true friends of the patriots that when 
pe shall have passed through the ordeal of fire and blood which, 

n the providence of God, is the only avenue to liberty, they will 
be confronted with fresh dangers. Having vanquished the Span- 
iard, they will face another foe. The holders of Spanish bonds 
will be on hand to insist upon saddling upon the Cubans the obli- 
gations incurred by the Spaniards in carrying on the war of 
extermination. 

Mr. Chairman, this country has occasion to recall with shame 
its participation in the slaughter of 600,000 inhabitants of the 
Island of Cuba. The blackened ruins of their homes, the return 
of millions of fertile acres to a state of nature, the spectacle of an 
army of tar. vi vultures preying upon the remains of unburied 
victims of Spanish violence—such, sir, is the horrible picture 
which will greet the eyes of the Cuban soldier when peace with in- 
dependence shall reward the unparalleled valor of the followers of 
Gomez. Time and labor will efface the mementos of the ravages 
of war visible in the blighted landscape. The martyred dead can 
not be restored to life. Future generations will treasure memory 
of their sacrifices and bedew their sacred graves with tears. 

Mr. Chairman, let us see to it that in the final settlement be- 
tween Spain and the Cubans not a penny of the expense incurred 
by the butcher dynasty in the war of extermination is imposed 
upon a people who, God knows, have suffered enough, and who 
ought not to be compelled to pay the expenses incurred in the at- 
tempt to exterminate them. 

Mr. Chairman, I can not refrain from referring briefly to another 
respect in which the views of the Republican President and his 
supporters on this floor are vulnerable to criticism and censure. 
The President seems to entertain the opinion that upon him de- 
volves the responsibility of determining when and in what man- 
ner, if at all, the United States shall intervene in the Cuban 
struggle. Under the Constitution he possesses no ate to 
intervene by force of arms. To take such a step would be to levy 
war upon Spain. The Congress, not the President, is authorized 
to declare war. 

The Cubans have not requested the United States to intervene. 
They have said over and over again during the two years 
that if the United States would accord them belligerent rights 
and cease to act as an ally of the mother country they could drive 
the A nh into the sea and achieve the independence of their 
country. 

Why is it, Mr. Chairman, that the President withholds the con- 
cession of belligerent rights, and that he and his supporters are 
continually referring to intervention as the policy in contempla- 
tion in Administration circles? 

Iconfess, sir, that I distrust those who areknown tohave supreme 
influence at the White House to such an extent that I fear inter- 


achievement of independence by the Cubans without inc gp 


I believe that with this Government in the hands of Hannaized 
Republican politicians—the fat-fryers who raised the McKinley 
campaign fund, and those who furnished it—intervention may 
mean peace, purchased by the Cubans at an expense of hundreds 
of ions, and that should we pormi this monstrous imposition, 
Cuba, bleeding from a thousand gaping wounds, almost depopu- 
lated and rendered desolate by the ravages of the war, would face 
the future burdened with a bonded debt so large as to consign not 
wey this generation, but the generations to come, to hopeless pov- 
erty. 

Mr. Chairman, I have felt called upon to thus unreservedly 
present my views concetning the Cuban policy of the Adminis- 
tration because I believe that, in violation of international law 
and in contravention of the will of the people of this country, for 
two years justice—the recognition of belligerency—has been 
withheld from the Cubans, 

Because I believe that this neglect of duty is attributable to the 
undue influences of the class so accurately described by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Hirt}, in the s h from which I have 
quoted—a class generally called stockjobbers. 

Because, with the gentleman from Illinois, I believe that recog- 
nition of belligerency would have materially strengthened the 
hands of the insurgents, and since they have maintained them- 
selves and even won decided advantages over the Spaniards with- 
out this help, I believe that with it ere this they would have 
driven the Spaniards from the island. 

Because, as was so convincingly stated by the gentleman from 
Illinois, failing to recognize Cuban belligerency, we have: not re- 
mained neutral, but have been the helpers of Spain in a war of 
extermination waged by an army of savages upon noncombatants, 
and have not only refused to rescue but have helped to destroy 
the victims of this appalling crusade. 

Because I believe that had this Republic performed its duty and 
recognized ry aes a year ago, war with Spain, which now 
impends, could have been avoided. 

Because I regard the fifty millions recently appropriated and 
the loss of the Maine and her crew as in the nature of penalties 
and sacrifices paid and suffered on account of the wretched and 
inhuman policy inaugurated by Mr. Cleveland and followed b 
Mr. McKinley, at the instance of men whose hearts are wrap 
up in the markets” and in whose eyes national honor, humanity, 
and even the lives of 600,000 men, women, and children are of 
less co uence than the gambling transactions of the bulls” 
and “ bears“ and the bond speculations of the financiers who fur- 
nished the money with which to equip the armies that have made 
fair and fertile Cuba the saddest and most desolate spot on the 
footstool. 

Because, notwithstanding the fact that an appropriation of fifty 
millions has been made preparatory to the forcible expulsion of 
the Spaniards from this hemisphere, these stockjobbers are still 
hopefully at work, and, unless Congress remains in session to pre- 
vent it, may yet succeed in frustrating the will of the people. 

Because it is being said that Congress will soon adjourn—prob- 
ably as early as April 15, certainly not later than May 15—leavin 
the President to settle the Cuban question in his own way, and 
do not like the President’s ‘‘way.” Up to this time he has pur- 
sued Cleveland’s “way,” Mark Hanna’s “way,” Colonel Me- 
Cook's way,“ the stockjobbers“ Way.“ I want him to try the 

ple’s way, humanity's way, God's way. I want my country to 

o its Snye Congress will be adjourned? By whom? The Presi- 
dent will be allowed to settle the question, will he? 

What right has the President to ‘‘settle” the question of 
whether — 8559 or war shall be America’s remedy for the assassina- 
tion of 266 of her seamen? To adjourn and leave the imbroglio 
with Spain unsettled would be an abdication of the highest pre- 
rogative of the legislative body—the right to determine between 
peace and war. 

I am opposed to it. The country should be notified of the pro- 
gramme. I would say to the President, Take the initiative, if 

you will, in a movement for liberation of Cuba, and united Amer- 

ica will be at your back, There will be no North, no South, no 
East, no West, no Democrats, no gopaon no Populists. But 
understand that, by the Eternal, Cuba shall be free.” 

I would serve notice on all concerned that the United States 
will see to it that the Cubans are not coerced into paying for the 
implements of war with which thousands have been killed, or for 
the services of the army of demons by whom thousands more haye 
been confined in stockades to die of starvation. 

Mr. Chairman, we all know that when the end of the war is 
reached the demand will be made that the Cubans shall pay not 
only the expense incurred by them in the desperate struggle for 
liberty, but also the expenses incurred by their oppressors. I do 
not believe the American Congress would sanction or permit this 
monstrous injustice, and if any such programme is on foot, it 
accounts for the fact that somebody has fixed the day for the 
adjournment of this body. We should remain in s¢ssion until 
Cuba is free if it takes all summer. [Applause.] 
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Consular and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill. 
SPEE OCH 
H ON. WILLIAM H. KING, 


OF UTAH, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 20, 1898. 


The Hous¢ being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 6449) making ore for 
the diplomatic and consular service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1899— 

Mr, KING said: : 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Yesterday the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs [Mr. Hira] 8 certain phases 
of the Cuban question. It is known that during the entire period 
of the extra session members upon this side of the House were 
endeavoring to secure not ony a discussion of this question, but 
some action which would be the contribution of at least moral 
aid to the Cuban insurgents struggling so heroically for freedom. 
But the rules of the House forbade discussion, and the other side 
of the Chainber pursued a course of inexplicable silence. We 
were powerless. aco representatives of afree people, freedom 
of speech was denied in this representative body. hile we were 
meeting every third day, merely for the purpose of enabling the 
majority to compel an adjournment, it was known that starvation 
and death and the most frightful devastation were decimating the 
most beautiful island of the sea. We knew that Weyler was 
butchering and Tawoyo that the greatest crime of the century 
was being committed, and yet we uttered no protest, we sent no 
word of cheer to those who so bravely had withstood the assaults 
of the greatest armies that had ever crossed the mighty deep. 

Immediately after conyening in December last, efforts were 
again made to secure consideration of this burning question. 
Since last May a resolution, passed by the Senate and which ac- 
corded the Cuban insurgents the rights of belligerency, has been 
lying upon the Speaker's table and in some quiet recess provided 
by the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs; and the de- 
mands of the Democrats of the House and of the people of the 
Umea States had proven unavailing to bring it forth into the 

ight. 

e were impotent to discharge a solemn obligation and perform 
a national duty. It is not my purpose to inveigh against the rules 
of this House or indulge in denunciation of any persons of party, 
but to concisely and as plainly as possible state the facts Arua 
the Cuban question. After three years of sanguinary struggles, 
during all of which time the peace of our nation has been dis- 
turbed and the interests of our citizens seriously affected, neither 
the Administration nor the party controlling legislation offers any 
solution of the question. 

I listened in vain when the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hitt 
was speaking, hoping that some proposition would be sugges 
indicative of a determination upon the part of the party in power 
to wisely and heroically deal with the situation which the Cuban 
question presents. His speech was barren upon this matter; but 
= was an eloquent appeal for nonaction upon the part of this 

ngress. 

ag the a plea for further confidence in Spain and Spanish meth- 
ods, yet replete with confessions, more or less disguised, of Spain’s 
indefensible treatmeut of Cuba and her inability to reassert her 
authority in her lost province. His appeal for all patriotic Amer- 
icans to i ade the President in whatever steps were necessary 
for the vindication of the honor and the protection of the interests 
of our country, found sympathetic auditors upon this side of the 
Chamber. 

It is unnecessary to assure the gentleman that in every emer- 
gency and in every hour of peril, our hands and hearts will as loy- 
ally uphold the integrity and honor of our nation, as the distin- 
guished gentleman and his political associates. And any criticisms 
which we offer, are predicated upon the statement that the Admin- 
istration, and gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber, have 
omitted to vindicate the rights of our Government and to patri- 
otically pursue a national policy which has become a positive 
national duty. 

We sincerely invite our Republican friends to an immediate 
performance of long-neglected responsibilities, to bring from the 
committee's table the resolution according belligerent rights to 
the followers of the Cuban Republic, and to inaugurate a toraign 
policy that will establish peace in Cuba and terminate, to use tho 
words of my eloquent friend from Illinois, the troubles, the con- 
fusions, the destructions, and the hopeless condition of things in 
the island so adjacent to our shores.” 

He will find every Democrat in this House supporting him, and 
the Administration in such a course, so in consonance with the 
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desires of the American people and so essential to be pursued in 
order to maintain the honor and dignity of the United States, 
The gentleman's words are not reassuring; iney arọ not harbin- 
gers of peace. Indeed, they are followed with lamentations and 
portend impending dangers. Ho of peace gt ft 
of international complications which may result in war, 

But permeating speech, through and through, is the anx- 
iously expressed, and 5 desire that the threatenin 
clouds may be dissipated. a wise and statesmanlike policy had 
been pursued, there would have been no overhanging clouds to 
disquiet us, and the glorious sun of Cuban liberty would now be 
radiating its brightness upon us. And even now, if the President 
will join us in immediately recognizing the Cuban insurgents as 
entitled to all the rights of belligerents, our nation, without con- 
test with Spain or any departure from that high plane of moral 
national, and international duty which it should pursue under all 
circumstances, will soon witness Cuba’s emancipation from the 
imperialism of Spain, and behold her clothed in all the splendor 
of a free and independent nation. 

Why procrastinate? Why await the acfion of the Executive? 
In the language of the distinguished gentleman [Mr. Hirt] while 
speaking of the action of this body when ing a belligerency 
resolution at the time Mr. Cleveland was ident, “this House 
is impatient of the apathy of the Executive of the United States.” 
Any action upon the part of this Government that will give the 
insurgents the status of a nation al pt the action of Congress. 

I occupy, perhana, different ground from some of the gentlemen 
upon this side of the House in believing that the hour has arrived 
for intervention upon the part of this Government to prevent the 
complete devastation of Cuba and the continuation of the inter- 
necine struggle which will only result in the further destruction 
of thousands of innocent women and children and the ultimate 
expulsion of the armies and authority of Spain from the blood- 
soaked island. That course may mean war with Spat but it 
will prevent Spain from starving 200,000 more helpless people 
now herded by her soldiers and in a decisive manner terminate 
the contest which, without such proceeding, may continue in- 
definitely. 

However, there can be no defense for refusing the course first 
suggested. Last May, when the Senate by resolution recognized 
the insurgents as belligerents, this House ought to have immedi- 
ately passed the resolution and the Executive ought to have con- 
curred therein. With the advantages which would have followed, 
it must be apparent to all that Cuba’s independence would long 
since have been achieved. The refusal of this House to pass the 
resolution was cowardly and indefensible. By so doing we have 
contributed to Spanish supremacy and have been Spain’s potential 
ally in the unequal contest. e have aided her in making of 
Cuba a charnel house, 

By this crime of omission we have enabled her to kill by starva- 
tion hundreds of thousands of reconcentrados. Instead of assum- 
ing the position of strict neutrality, we have acted as prochain 
ami to Spain. And now we are told to wait, and to hesitate, and 
to let the work of starvation and death continue. The conduct 
of Spain the distinguished gentleman characterizes as ‘‘ barbarous 
and a war of extermination.” If so, why condone and defend it? 
Why contribute to the barbarity and extermination by refusing 
moral aid to the insurgents? Do not stronger reasons now exist 
for declaring the contest between the Cubans and the Spanish a 
civil war than were found two years ago, when, by resolution 
earnestly supported by the gentleman from Illinois and his party, 
it was stated that a condition of war existed in Cuba”? 

The revolution then had been in progress but a year. Now 
three years have elapsed. The civil government of the revolu- 
tionists had not then fully demonstrated its undisputed control 
over the military organization. Indubitable proof in rich abun- 
dance is known now to us all, of the stability of the civil power, of 
the orderly conduct of all civil and administrative functions, of 
the Cuban Republic, and of the complete dependency of the mili- 
tary organization upon the civil power. 

In 1896 the universality of the Cuban sentiment against Spain 
was not so conspicuous as now. It was then claimed that the sup- 
porters of the revolutio movement were few in number; that 
they lacked coherency and that patriotic impulse which would 
bind them into homogeneous action. It is now conclusively dem- 
onstrated that the Cuban people en masse are revolutionists; that 
they are possessed of a fixed determination to wrest their inde- 
eee Re from the absolutism of Spain, and that whether in the 

eld fighting under the Cuban flag, or pursuing as best they may, 
in the cities and towns, the peaceful arts, they are all bound 
together by purposes and designs stronger than links of steel, and 
do not hesitate to declare that they have consecrated their fortunes 
and their lives upon freedom’s altar. 

Two years ago there was room for doubt as to the ability of the 
Cubans to continue the contest. The unconquered courage of 
the mighty Canovas, whose words, ‘‘ The last dollar and the last 
man,” had aroused Spain to the most gigantic efforts, and had 


laden the sea with ships and sails bearing the mightiest army ever 
tt Would the revoluti f laskin 


ts, 
hosts? 


, armed, and equipped than ever before. 
only strengthen 


The two years haye ed the revolutionists. 
Spain grown weaker. Herresources are exhausted; her grasp 
u the island 


is relaxing; yet with a death-like struggle she 
tenaciously, 

death. of its people, her own eee and the blood of her 
children, conscripted from the beautiful valleys of her empire, to 
the relinguishment of a claim founded upon discovery, and which 
the Sud guest of the world pronounces invalid because of oppres- 
sion and tyranny. 

The eminent gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Apams], who 
has just addressed the committee, animadverted upon the conduct 
of Mr. Cleveland while President, and seemed to deduce therefrom 
the idea that the Democrats of the House are not sincere in their 
advocacy of Cuba’scause. I desire to state that Mr. Cleveland did 
not, in dealing with the Cuban question, represent the wishes of 
the Democratic 5 

Mr. Cleveland at that time had ceased to be a Democrat. Nei- 
ther upon the financial question nor upon many others was he 
in harmony with his party. He was repndiated at the national 
convention at Chicago. The only supporters of his financial policy 
and the only sharers of many of his political views are to be foun 
in the ranks of those who ee te present Executive of the 
United States in the last election. So my criticisms of the deal- 
ings of this Government with the Cuban question are not confined 
to that period covered by the Administration of Mr. McKinley. 

During the incumbency of Mr. Cleveland, when Americans 
were incarcerated and when Spain was p ing in a high- 
handed manner in dealing with American interests, both Mr. 
Cleveland and Mr. Olney were derelict in their duty and failed to 

ive that support to Consul-General Lee which that brave official 
8 and which the interests of American citizens demanded. 
However, it seems from the message of President Cleveland, com- 
municated December 7, 1896, that he had reached the conclusion 
that the policy of nonintervention could not much longer be fol- 
lowed. These words are significant: 

It should be added that it can not be reasonably assumed that the hitherto 
expectant attitude of the United States will indefinitely maintained. 
While we are anxious to accord all due respect to the sovereignty of Spain, 
we can not view the pending conflict in all its features and properly appre- 
hend our inevitably — relations to it and its possibie ts without con- 
sidering that by the course of events we ag ie drawn into such an unusual 


and unprecedented condition as will fix a limit to our patient waiting for 
Spain to end the contest, either alone and in her own way, or with our 


very subj 
our obligations to the sovereignty of Spain will 
obligations which we can hardly. 


Even at that time the observance of the unequivocal meaning 
of these robust words would have required immediate action upon 
the part of the Government looking to a cessation of the fratri- 

i al straggle so horrifying to the American people and to the 
entire world. It was then well understood that Spain's errs, gad 
was extinct in Cuba not only for all purposes of its righ ex- 
istence,” but for any purpose whatever, and that the warfare 
conducted had ‘‘degenerated into a strife which was neither more 
nor less than the useless sacrifice of human life” and the utter 
destruction of the island and its people, the very subject-matter 
of the conflict.” 

But the attitude of the Republicans in the House during the 
past eight months becomes still more unfathomable when we con- 
sider that portion of their platform adopted at St. Louis which 
refers to this subject. It is there dec that— 

The Government of S having lost control of Cuba, and being unable to 

ect beige ort orl or lives of ident American citizens or to rang Raker 

treaty obligations, we believe that the Government of the Uni tates 

should actively use its influence and good offices to restore peace and give in- 
dependence to the island. 

This declaration has been flagrantly and deliberately violated 
by the party adopting it, and ignored, if not repudiated, by the 
President whose nomination was based upon the platform con- 
taining it. If in June, 1896, when this platform was adopted, the 
Government of Spain had ‘‘lost control of Cuba,” were not the 
evidences more manifold in May, 1897, at which time Democrats, 
while gagged and bound by the majority in the House, insisted 
that our voices should be lifted in behalf of the Cuban Republic? 

Have not intervening events exem ed the wisdom of that 
platform utterance, and does not the hour now demand that that 
promise should be fulfilled? Not a single word has been uttered 


g | ment just referred to. the 
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er in harmony with the state- 
) vernment of the United States in 
1896 should have actively used its influence to restore and 
give independence to Cuba, why not now? Or if our friends con- 
trolling the Government admit this course to be radical, why not 
grant belligerent rights? 

Dot desire the independence of Cuba? Tf so, give to the in- 
surgents a national status, the right to float their flag upon the 
high seas, to enter our ports and claim the rights of neutrals—in 
a word, reco them as belligerents. This ought not to bea 

question. There should be no aisle between us when Cuba 
es prostrate. The cause of liberty and humanity should be as 
dear to the gentlemen upon the other side of the House as to those 
sitting near me. f 

That policy which condemns our Government to isolation is not 
to be commended. Nations are but individuals, and the law 
which governs an individual in all its moral phases should control 
the nation. Sympathy for oppression, altruism working for a 
brighter and happier day, exemplified faith seeking in darkness 
and uncertainty the dawn of freedom’s day, wherein the highest 
achievements and perfections of heart and brain are possible— 
these are the seeds planted within us all to blossom and flower 
and bring fall fruition. 

And so every effort to stand in that brighter day should be en- 
couraged and not disfavored. Moreover, this nation stands as the 
archetype to the world. When despots tremble at threatened 
revolutions occasioned by their tyranny, and adopt repressive 
measures to prevent the consummation of the people's will, we 
rejoice at their discomfiture, and earnestly desire that the bless- 
ings we enjoy shall extend to the opp and downtrodden. 

he people of the United States expect, and they have a right 
to expect, that their servants in Congress will give expression, by 
legislation where needed, to the views and sentiments which they 
so strongly entertain. Not for a moment during the present 
struggle in Cuba have the American people abated their interest 
in this momentous controversy; nor have they doubted the course 
which this Government Gr to pursue. There has been no dis- 
cordant note from them. ey have declared over and over again 
in favor of belligerency for the patriotic Cubans. The only harsh 
voice has come e moneyed interests, the stock brokers, the 
coupon clippers, the representatives of capital, and the commercial 
interests. But thus it ever was. 

Commercialism and the bloodless form of wealth neyer know 
country or friend or liberty. They outlaw themselves from human- 
ity, and become forever the enemies to freedom’s cause. When 
Grant desired the freedom of Cuba during the ten years’ war, Wall 
street, speaking through Hamilton Fish, prevented that great 
man from carrying into effect the purpose born of his noble heart, 
Liberty creates wealth, because it destroys discriminations, pro- 
scriptions, and favored legislation (which crush the many to enrich 
the few), and opens the broad, wide avenues of human endeavor 
equally to all the children of men. 

But wealth, much of which is the very child of liberty, becomes 
her foe and compasses her destruction. The cruel, heartless 
power of wealth controls nations and policies to-day. It declares 
war and compels peace. It fashions legislation, and dominates 
kings and potentates, ministers and legislative bodies. It is a 
“sordid despotism,” macadamizing the pathway of life with hu- 
man bones cemented with human blood. It placed the armies of 
England in the land of the pyramids as taskmasters and tax- 
gatherers for the bondholders of Europe. It wrung by oppressive, 
unjust taxation more than $26,000,000 annually from Cuba's im- 
ee children. It covers Cuba with its bonds and insolently 
emanda a hig pratas shall = no eag Kr may strengthen 

e purpose of the army to throw o © grinding tyrann. 
under which the Cuban e have labored. d 

When we would lift our d to do the right, it is palsied by 
wealth; and when our tongues would speak for Cuba's liberty, 
stock jobbers and bondholders bid them be silent, and our lips are 
sealed. Let us invoke the spirit of liberty, and conjure from the 
past those immortal forms that will enable us to break the spell 
now binding us, that we may doour duty, not only toour brothers 
who fight in freedom's holy cause, but to ourselves, our country, 
and those who shall come after us. Who pare man the right to 
chain the human mind and to bond islands and nations and to 
oppress his brother? Governments rightly exist only when they 
derive their just powers from the consent of the governed. 

Let usreread the Declaration of Independence and have it inter- 
preted, not by Wall street, not by French bondholders, but con- 
strued by the inspiration of freedom’s undying spirit. We donot 
want war if it can be avoided consistent with duty and honor. 
Even at thislate hour allconflict may beescaped if belligerent rights 
are giventothe Cubans. Neither is it desired that we shall 
lightly treaties and protocols and national obligations. A 
honor should prevail among nations as among individuals; but be- 
cause of treaty stipulations with 3 4 wo ars not to be constrained 
from expressing disapproval of her barbarous, cruel, inhuman, 


in the House by the in 


e of 
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rapacious conduct, and the nameless atrocities committed by her 
8 her own children as well as American citizens. 


either national nor international law requires this; nor is it 
yiolative of treaty obligations, where there is a revolt against the 
titular government, to assume the attitude of neutrality between 
the parent and the contending child. Nay, it is a duty (where 
exist wrongs so long endured as to Sate revolution) to at least 
recognize a state of war and accord igerent rights. Because 
of the anxiety of the Democratic party to avert war, we desire that 
belligerent rights shall be granted the insurgents. And I haye 
no hesitation in stating that if this uncertain, halting, hopeless, 
p less, objectless policy now being pursued by the Adminis- 
tration shall be continued, complications will arise and difficulties 
accumulate until war will be inevitable if the honor and digni 
of this Government shall be preserved. A few moments ago 
called attention to the fact that stronger reasons existed to-day for 
action upon our part than prevailed when the House and Senate 
passed a resolution in 1896 recognizing the belligerency of the 
Cuban people. I desire to quote from statements made by distin- 
knished Eepublicans when the resolution was under considera- 
tio 


n. 
On the — day of February, 1896, the following resolution was 
introduced in the Senate: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House or 8 5 That in 
the opinion of Con s a condition of public war exists between the Govern- 
ment of Spain and the government proclaimed and for some time maintained 
by force of arms by the people of Cuba, and that the United States of Amer- 
ica should maintain a strict neutrality between the ontong bhi ac- 
88 all the rights of belligerents in the ports and territory of the 

Resolved further, That the friendly offices of the United States should be 
offered by the President to the Spanish Government for the recognition of 
the independence of Cuba. 

This resolution was reported by the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, of which the present Secretary of State, Mr. Sherman, 
was chairman. In advocating the adoption of the resolution, that 
distinguished gentleman said: 

In every aspect in which I can look at this matter it seems to me that this 
comparatively ignorant, 8 inoffensive population, com d of 
native Cubans, emanci lacks, and free mulattoes, have, in their vic- 
tory over greater numbers, acquired the position of belligerents. 


The gentleman went even further than the resolution called for. 


He stated: 

My convictions are roog mage stronger every day, that the condition of 
affairs in Cuba is such that the intervention of the United States must sooner 
oa be given to put an end to the crimes that are almost beyond descrip- 


Speaking of the conduct of Weyler and the course which that 

8 mish pons! proposed to pursue, the eminent gentleman from 
io said: 

ish sibility, that if this li £ d is 
pursued by BLAAN tn GATA end the people of the United States are informed 
of its conditions as they are narrated daily in the poe papers, there is no 
earthly power that will prevent the people of the United States Srom going 
over to that island and running all over its length and breadth and vin, 
out from the little Island of Cuba these barous robbers and imitators 
the worst men who ever lived in the world. 

Concluding his powerful speech, the gentleman said: 

Sir, whatever may be the result of the adoption of this measure, I desire to 
take my share of r ibility in connection with it, and with a confidence 
in the ju ent of t 3 Ruler of the Universe, I believe it is wise if 
we can assist, and bid the other nations of the world concur, in securing for 
the people of Cuba the same liberties we now enjoy. 

These statements, when placed in contrast with the silence of the 
Secretary of State during the past eight months, can not but pro- 
voke comment. As Senator he was willing to grant belligerency 
as early as February 28, 1896. Now, after more battles have been 
won and the permanency of the Cuban Republic is assured, after 
Spain’s barbarity has been more clearly seen and Weyler's pro- 
posed policy” has become a realized fact, we hear nothing from 
the distinguished gentleman from which it may be inferred that 
these views are still maintained by him. On February 11, 1870, 
so fully imbued was the 5 gentleman with the idea 
that a state of war existed in Cuba that he introduced a resolution 
in the Senate of the United States which reads as follows: 

Whereas the United States observe with deep interest the cruel war now 
existing in Cuba and with its ple, as with the le of all 
American nations or colo in their efforts to secure independence of Eu- 

san power: Therefore, 

Be it resolved, etc., That the United States recognize the present existence 
of a state of war between the Kingdom of Spain and the country of Cuba, 

upon the part of Cuba to establish its independence, and that the 
United States will observe strict neutrality between the belligerent parties 
as to their duty under the law of nations. 

If we remember the situation of the Cuban revolutionists in 
1870, it is incomprehensible that there should be opposition now 
to the adoption of a similar resolution. In 1870 there were less 
than 10,000 insurgents in the field. Their operations were con- 
fined exclusively to the eastern provinces of the island. There 
was scarcely a semblance of civil authority. Spain’s possession 
of the island was almost complete and her dominion but little 
weakened; yet the then Senator from Ohio [Mr. Sherman], dis- 
tinguished for his ability and knowledge of international law, felt 
that the revolutionists were entitled to belligerency. 


The resolution first quoted passed the Senate February 28, 1896, 
64 votes being in favor of it and only 6 against it. Among the 
eminent Republicans voting for the resolution were Senators CuL- 
Lom, ELKINS, FRYE, LODGE, PROCTOR, Sherman, and THURSTON, 
On March 2, 1896, the present chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs of the House [Mr. Hirt] reported the following reso- 
lution and moved its adoption as a substitute for the one which 
had passed the Senate: 


Resolved, That in the opinion of a state of public war exists in 
to which are 1 Pits, 3 United 
ren 


by the e eee t the Gov- 
ernment a hpa aiai tates should use its good offices and friendly influ- 

ences at end. É 
Resolved, That the United States has not intervened in si les between 
ut from the 


any European Governments and their colonies on this continent; 
relations bet 


very close ween the people of the United States and those of 
Cuba, in consequence of its proximity and the extent of the commerce be- 
tween the two peo 


2 the present war is entailing such losses upon the peo- 
plo of the United States that Congress is of the opinion that the Government 
of the United States should be prepared to protect the legitimate interests of 
our citizens by intervention, if necessary. 


e chairman of the committee, speaking to the substitute, 


Mr. Speaker, the resolutions presented to the House at this moment have 
been considered with great care by the committee of the House specially 
with that duty. In many meetings, h several months, the 
question involved has been discussed. These resolutions have been ripened 
and matured after consultation with the most eminent jurists; and it is be- 
lieved that in the interest of right, in the interest of 8 in the interest of - 
our own country, and in the interest of those elsewhere who are making a 


sti le with which we s; thize, these resolutions present the most 
practical, conservative, and effective mode of action and 8 by Con- 
gress. ` 
Further on in his speech he used the following language: 
All these resolutions, Mr. Speaker, that have been offered by the Commit- 
tee on ae Affairs, and the terms in which they have been stated, have 
been carefully considered, so that we believe they can not, and 


ought not to, cause any trouble or rupture between us and any country 
that is not seeking trouble with us. * * * First, as to the belli poy ot 
no 1 it 


the Cubans, if that is a fact and truth, we may recognize it; if it 

is a falsehood—we ought not torecognizeit under any Ow, 
let us see what are the facts. That there is a state of war—that there is 
belligerency—can hardly be denied in view of the overwhelming evidence of 
a state of war. 

The distinguished gentleman then fortified this statement, as 
well as the resolution declaring the existence of a state of public 
war in Cuba, by referring not only to the newspaper , but 
to the official consular reports pi before the members of the 
House for weeks.” Reference is actions made to the statement of 
American consuls that the armed forces of the insurgents, ‘‘con- 
tending with desperate earnestness and unconquered will,” were 
“three times” ter than those engaged in the rebellion between 
1868 and 1878. He conclusively demonstrated the existence of 
war in Cuba, and, as evidence, cited the tremendons efforts being 
put forth by Spain to overcome the insurrection. : 

Other gentlemen, who are now silent when we seek the passage 
of asi resolution, eloquently contended that a state of war 
existed in Cuba, and that it was the duty of this Government to 
accord belligerent rights to the struggling patriots. In closing 
the debate on March 2, 1896, the distinguished chairman [Mr. 
Hirt], in reply to arguments which had been made against the 
resolution, stated: 

Nearly six months ago tho official reports that lie before me show that 
there were 35,000 men in arms defending that insurgent government organi- 
zation, which is a power. Armed forces, not altogether a government ac- 
cording to the notions of some nice lawyers, but a great armed political 
movement, as Wheaton says, has formed, a powerful movement, which 
is belligerent, which is war,and which is entitled to recognition. The gen- 
tleman spoke of the apprehension that it would bring on speedy hostili 
If he reads the al ion with care he will see 2 — is the opi 
whose province it is to deal with this question that there is no proue to ap- 
prehend that they will be received in such a t, for they y are nòt 
meant in such terms. They are a distinct 
the expression of our duties. 

How the position then taken by the gentleman can be reconciled 
with the one he now occupies must be left for his determination. 
All that was then said in justification of the resolution can now 
be declared, and much more can be urged. Ifastateof public war 
existed in Cuba then, certainly after nearly two years have ee, 
during which time the revolutionary forces have won repea 
victories and the armies of Spain have been decimated and reduced 
to less than 60,000, the existence of war can not be denied. 

The resolution, as shown by the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
March 2, 1896, the House by a vote of 262 to 17. Owing to 
the disagreement of the two Houses upon the language of the 
resolutions, the matter was referred to a conference committee, 
The distinguished gentleman from Illinois was one of the con- 
ferees u the part of the House and the present Secretary of 
State, Mr. Sherman, was one of the conferees upon the of 
the Senate. After prolonged discussion the resolution w. first 
passed the Senate was agreed to by the House. 


ication of our rights; they are 
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In urging the House to accept the Senate 2 grag 8 the gentle- 
man made an elaborate argument in favor of the Aren f 
the insurgents, showing the forces which they had, the character 
of civil government, and the adyantages which would r 
them from the passage of the resolution. He stated that— 

The Government of the insurgent moyement, the revolution in Cuba, is a 

ublican government with a president. * * + They have an tag 55 

zation of civil officers. They have secured poeppasion of province attep] roy- 
ince. In some cases they have almost all of the territory of a province in 
peaceful occupation ad tered by their o jcers nse 

They have shown all these high qualities an done these t deeds 
without the sordid hope of reward, themselves mo: patiently 
through this incessant struggle than our fathers did during th dest 
riod of the Revoluti war. + It is our duty to these reso- 

lutions. These people are saung ys All the traditions of Americans, all 

our past, everything in our own his ry appeals tous to cheer and e 
rather than aid to trample upon these men in Cuba who stru Bing fo 
come what we are. The House by ań overwhel: vo he Senate 
resolutions. Andsofar as the legislative department of the Government had 
authority, belligezent rights were accorded the insurgents. 

The action of President Cleveland in respect to the matter de- 
serves the severest condemnation. If he had performed his duty, 
the Cuban question would have been a matter of histosy and 
would no longer have concerned us. In view of the record just 
referred to, Iam at a loss to understand the quiescent attitude of 
our Republican friends and their determination to prevent dis- 
cussion of or action upon the resolution now before the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. It is true the recent m e of the 
President, as well as the statement of the distinguish entle- 
man from Illinois, attempts to supply a reason for the policy of 
the Administration. 

It is argued that such changes have recently occurred in the 
administration by Spain of Cuban affairs as to forbid the taking 
of any step by this Government which might be construed as hos- 
tile to the Spanish Government. The overthrow of the Conserva- 
tive party in Spain, the accession of Sagasta to power, and the 
promulgation of his autonomistic scheme for Cuba, are assigned as 
grounds for a reversal of the course of Congress two years ago, and 
an adherence to the pens policy of inaction and nonintervention. 
It is also urged that General Weyler has been recalled and that 
General Blanco, who has succeeded him, is pursuing such a 
humane policy that it would be an evidence of unfriendliness upon 
our part to grant belligerent rights to the insurgents. None of 
the reasons assigned rests upon a substantial foundation. No 
change has occurred in Cuba and in the situation sufficient to 
restrain this Government from immediate action. 

It is charitable to suppose that loyalty to the President impels 
Republicans to adhere to the policy now pursued, notwithstand- 
ing its variance from the plan heretofore advocated by them. The 
message of the President, relating to the Cuban situation, as well 
as the speech of the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Hire], is erro- 
neous, not only in its statement of facts, but its discussion of legal 
principles as applied to the question of belligerency, and the con- 
clusions derived therefrom. The President declares (1) that he 
regards “the recognition of the belligerency of the Caban insur- 
gents as now unwise, and therefore inadmissible.” 

As justification for this view, he argues that the insurrection 
lacks those essential Sse pone and is devoid of those charac- 
teristics, of that political organization, with the forms and func- 
tions of an ordinary government, which are indispensable to the 
recognition of belligerency. (2) He further contends that Sagasta’s 
Government has entered upon the work of administrative and po- 
litical reforms which will give local self-government to the Cuban 

eople; that it has not only recalled ‘the commander whose 
5 orders inflamed the American mind and shocked the civi- 
lized world,” but has accomplished such changes in the condition 
that time should be given to witness the evolution of peace and 
the pacification promised. : 

It is my purpose now to consider the second objection or point 
made by the President, reserving the discussion of the first one to 
a later period in my remarks. 

It has been but a few days since my return from Cuba, and 
many members have requested me to explain the situation there, 
the condition of the people, the views of the Cubans, the progress 
of the wår, and especially the changes, if any, wrought by Blanco 
and the autonomistic plan of the Spanish istry. 

In obedience to these requests and in order that the House may 
become cognizant of the facts that came to my knowledge while 
there, I will plainly state the result of my observations, averring 
preliminarily that there has been no such improvement as sug- 

d by the President, and nothing whatever to occasion any 

elay upon the part of the United States in dealing with the ques- 

tion, or to lead to a belief that a ‘‘righteous peace is likely to be 
attained.” 

My visit to Cuba was entirely disinterested and for the sole pur- 
pone of learning something of a subject so transcendently impor- 

nt to the American people. I traveled extensively in the island, 
visiting four of the provinces and making personal investigations in 
scores of the citiesandtowns. Every opportunity was afforded me 
by General Blanco and other officials to see the people and observe 


two continents. Boasting of her Christiani 


the conditions prevailing. Everywhere the greatest kindness was - 
manifested, and the various 3 alcaldes, civil and military 
authorities were sedulous in their attentions, 

General Blanco and the general secretary, Dr. Congosto, stated 
fully their views of the situation, e ng 8 at the 

rospects of a speedy termination of all troubles and a success- 

ul implantation of autonomy in the affections of the people. 
Marquis Montero, Sefior Galvez, and Dr. Zayas, members of the 
autonomistic cabinet, were ho less enthusiastic in proclaiming the 
beauties of autonomy and the beneficial results soon to be 1 
from its establishment. 

I met the leading antonomists from all parts of Cuba; promi- 
nent Spaniards and conservatives fayored me with their views. 
I met and mingled with re she wear ie from all parties, and per- 
sons from all vocations of life. The Spanish general, arrogant 
and proud, See What was necessary in order to crush.the 
5 orces. The Spanish soldier a of his privations 
and regarded with unconcern the developments of the future. 

Cuba to-day is almost indescribable. A reproduction of the 
scenes and sorrows there observable, a true 9 5 of what has 


occurred and is daily transpiring, would se to immedia 
action the people of this great nation. This Congress would no 
dare to trifle With them and this question as it during the past 


year. 

Columbus, in describing Cuba, said: 

Of all the lands, this is the most beautiful ever beheld by human eyes. 

Such was Cuba, and such would Cuba be had the flag of Spain 
never floated over her soil. Spain’s dominion has always corroded 
and poisoned. She has been a curse and scourge to the peoples of 
and civilization, her 
treatment of conquered peoples has been so barbarous as to shock 
all nations. When her soldiers sacked a French colony and exe- 
cuted the entire garrison, they placed above their heads the words, 
Not as Frenchmen, but as heretics.” 

In retaliation French soldiers captured a Spanish fort and 
hanged its defenders. Above them were written the words, ‘‘ No 
as Spaniards, but as murderers.” Such an epitaph could justly 
placed over the form of Spain’s departed grennen. and power in 
Cuba and in the New World. It will be remembered that upon 
Weyler’s recall Spain authoritatively announced 15. 5 alen 
was complete in the provinces of Pinar del B , Habana, Ma- 
tanzas, and Santa Clara, and that so su y had been the 
military operations in the two eastern provinces that within a 
short period the revolution would terminate in the establishment 
of an honorable and perpetual peace. 

But it was then known, not only to Spain but to all inquirers, 
that in the Provinces of Santiago de Cuba and Puerto Principe 
the insurgents were supreme, and that in the remaining provinces 
Spain’s authority was limited to the fortified cities and towns. It 
was apparent that the policy of extermination eka i by Weyler 
had utterly failed to break the revolution and bring the Cuban 
people back to ter allegiance. To avert the impending tide 
of American indignation and prevent the interposition by this 
Government, Sagasta deftly offered the plan of autonomy. 

This was the last arrow cae uiver. It has been shot and 
has fallen short of its mark. It has failed, as it deserved to fa 
because it was insincere and not designed to give theessentials o 
local self-government to the people of Cuba. It is a delusion and 
asham. All shams sooner or later fail. The gentleman from 
Illinois contends that it is liberal and possesses the same charac- 
teristics found in Canada’s organic law. The distinguished gen- 
tleman is certainly in error. Autonomy, as Sagasta said in pro- 
claiming it, ‘‘affirms and strengthens the bond of sovereignty, 
In moring is the central authority [Spain] diminished or — 
ened.” 

It is merely a coup de théâtre, anda fraudulent fabric suddenly 
evolved and offe to cheat the insurgents into laying down 
their arms, and to delude the American people into a policy of in- 
action. It is one of Spain’s frequent coup d’états and pronun- 
ciamentos, It is an exemplification of her past policies of vice 
versa, of eternal promises to redress wrongs while secretly plot- 
ting to prevent the execution of reforms. 

A careful examination of Sagasta’s pronunciamento reveals its 
hypocrisy. The control of the subject of tariff and customs is of 

aramount importance to Cuba, and the imposition of unfriendly 
Legislation in this direction disastrously affects the island; yet 
this subject, as provided in a’s paper decree, he has so 
ded and protected as to subserve entirely the interests of 
pain, though grotesque attempts are made to conceal the unmis- 
takable designs and unerring results. The peninsular govern- 
ment is permitted a differential tariff rate or duty of 35 per cent, 
This means that Cuba is still to be exploited in the interest of 
Spanish merchants, producers, and manufacturers. 

To illustrate this feature and its extreme advantage to Spain: 
Suppose a rate of 10 per cent ad valorem were fixed as the duty 
on boots and shoes. Under the autonomistic plan Spain has the 
right to augment this by 85 per cent, so that all boots and shoes 
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imported into Cuba from Spain would pay a 10 per cent duty only, 
while similar importations from all other countries would be re- 
quired to pay a duty of 45 per cent. This discrimination is to 
to purchase from 5 sell in a cheap market 
and to buy in Spain’s dear market. è 
Even if autonomy were genuine in all other respects, such a 
wer as this with respect to its foreign commerce, 1 in the 
nds of unfriendly ministers in Spain, could be made the engine 
of most fearful oppression, preventing Cuba’s industrial and finan- 
cial development and keeping her plundered for the enrichment 
of Spain's producers, Bu sis not all. The preparation of all 
schedules of duties is committed to a commission com of in- 
sular and peninsular members of the Cortes, but with the ultimate 
power of control in the hands of the peninsular representatives. 
The provision is that the commission shall be constituted of 
equal members selected from Spanish and Cuban representatives 
in the Cortes. All disagreements upon schedules or rates are to 
be determined by the senior member of the commission. In 
much as the selection of the representatives is largely under 
Spain’s control, and remembering that from the members Cuba 
may have in the Cortes, some will belong to the Spanish party, it 
does not require remarkable prescience to foretell what the result 
will be 


The oldest member in the Cortes from Spaip will be placed upon 
the commission. If all of the members of the commission from 
Cuba should be devoted to their country’s interests and refuse 
consent to the tariff plan presented by Spain’s commissioners, 
éven then, with the senior member haying the casting vote, which 
is tantamount to absolute control, the interests of the island 
would be sacrificed, and the original tariff schedule would be pre- 
pared in the interest of Spain. $ i 

Even if autonomy were to be successfully established, when it 
is attempted to po into execution the system of tariff taxation 
provided, such discords will arise as will inevitably produce civil 
war. Cuba’s prosperity is dependent upon unrestricted com- 
merce. N such as Spain would interpose would im- 
mediately create stagnation, arrest industrial development, and 
the hardships thereby occasioned would be followed by mutter- 
ings and riots, which in turn would be succeeded by insurrec- 
tions, and the grave of the past would be opened and the horrors 
of another sangui struggle be upon us, 5 À 

But another feature more iniquitous than this is preserved in the 

ro plan. The governor-general, appointed by the Crown, is 
2 e supreme. He can declare martial law, suspend the local as- 
sembly, veto its legislation, abrogate all civil ranties, control 
all officials, and without restraint di of all offices. He may 
initiate and impose colonial laws. e can convoke or prorogue 
pe insular legislative body and can dissolve separately or simul- 
neously either of its branches. ‘ 

The provision that if this shall be done the legislature must be 
convoked within three months does not remedy the evil, because 
its convocation, if it were composed of members opposed to his 
policy, would be immediately followed by its prorogation. If 
measures are presented for discussion in the local legislature, the 
governor-general has the authority to prevent further discussion 
whenever he may consider that national interests are in any 
manner affected or in any wise prejudiced thereby. 

The result of this power can easily be understood. If a legisla- 
ture is selected not subservient toSpanish interests, and measures 
are offered legitimate and proper, and discussion ensues displeas- 
ing to some tyrannous goyernor-general, he may say that it affects 
national interests, or that any criticism of Spain’s policy is inimi- 
cal tonational prerogatives, and thereupon either prevent further 
discussion and refer the question to the Spanish Government for 
determination, or dissolve or adjourn the assembly. 

If the former course is pursued, the Spanish Government may 
hold the matter under advisement for an indefinite period, thereby 
effectually preventing legislation and so gagging and stifling the 
Cuban representative that not only would freedom of speech 
be denied, but the assembly itself become a mere pretense and 
mockery. Does any member suppose under this system that if 
peace should now come it would te of long duration? 

It must be evident to every person that colonial conditions 
would manifest themselyes immediately and that with the arbi- 
trary 1 possessed by the Governor-General the local assembly 
would be adjourned; its representatives would appeal to the peo- 
pie, the latter would vindicate their course, and resort would be 

ad to arms, and the power and authority of Spain again be chal- 
lenged. This autonomy is a veritable Pandora’s box. It is sur- 
charged with bristling problems and difficulties and filled with 
so much subtlety and uncertainty, as well as unconcealed fraud 
and deceit, that its permanent establishment is an impossibility. 

Again, it commits to the Spanish Crown the appointment of the 
judiciary. Possibly some of the subordinate tribunals may be 
organized and filled by the Cubans, but the higher judicial tri- 
bunals and . courts are created and controlled by Spain. 
A governor of one of the provinces, a Cuban of eminence and in- 
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tegrity, who had been induced to support the autonomist scheme, 
stated to me that he insisted that the judges must bé selected bi 

the people themselves; that if this were denied, hè would a att 
tonomy, because its acceptance would not mean à $ê ent of 


issue. 

I called his attention to the fact that but a few fays before the 
5 e announced the po fn ien twelye judges 
by the Spanish Government for Cuba and tha t Very day für- 
Queen Hogent o & 
i 


member of the appellate court for the island, With Spanish 
judges to construe the law there could be no peace. With tho 
wer reserved to Spain to adjudicate through her tribunals every 


itigated controversy, not only those affecting property, but those 
affecting pana liberty, the most optimistic can not hope for 
peace and the settlement of the Cuban question. 

Again, article 36 provides: 

To the Spanish Cortes belongs the determination of what shall be consid- 
ered by their nature necessa: N of the 5 and the Spanish 
Cortes will determine every t earsits amount and the nécessary assets 
to cover it, always reserving to itself the right to alter this provision. 

This, contrary to the view announced 8 McKinley 
in his message, is a limitation upon the Cuban parliament and 
prevents them from framing “the budget as to expenditures and 
revenues,” thus committing to the Spanish Government the 
power to apportion the expenses of war, of the army and navy, of 
diplomatic agents, and the meeting of all liabilities connected 
with the sovereignty of the Government. : 

Who can doubt but what, if peace were now established, with 
Cuba as a colonial dependency, the Spanish Government would 
at once strengthen her navy, increase her army, and exert every 
effort to place herself upon a war footing? She would claim, un- 
questionably, that Cuba would be the beneficiary of this course, 
and would insist, therefore, that a large portion, perhaps one- 
third or one-half, of the expenses should be borne by the island, 
This position would of course be unacceptable to the insulars.“ 
Spain would thereupon, by force if necessary, collect from Cuba 
the amount assigned, and the smoldering fires would at once 
burst forth, to be quenched only by the blood of another revolution, 

There is no adjustment of the public debt. No division is made 
and no suggestion as to the proportion which will be exacted of 
Cuba. This question is postponed until ‘‘the termination of the 
war will allow its final total to be determined.” Who determines 
it? The Spanish Cortes. Who apportions it? The Spanish Gov- 
ernment, With the colossal debt of Spain, amounting to more 
than $1,000,000,000, who can doubt but what Spain will insist that 
Cuba shall bear a heavy portion of this sum? 

With the island 1 property valueless, the sum 
of two or three hundred million dollars—a greater amount, un- 
questionably, Spain would insist should be paid by Cuba—would 
be such a burden that the island could not survive under it. 
This, then, would provoke complications. A refusal to pe or a 
default in the payment of the principal or interest would be em- 
ployed by Spain for enacting further repressive measures and ex- 
ercising absolute control over the and other affairs of the 
island. If the Cubans accept autonomy, they know this weapon 
of confiscation is in the hands of Spain. The latter’s impoverished 
condition will be too strong a temptation to restrain heavy repris- 
als upon Cuba. Autonomy permits the Cuban people to control 
merely their roads and public improvements and matters relating 
to public health. 

In every vital question, in all those matters affecting person and 
property and liberty and freedom of thought and speech, in those 
individual, national, and sovereign powers, Spain’s hand rests as 
heavily upon Cuba as ever before. e may search no further than 
the paper granting autonomy for the reasons leading the Cuban 
Mi to its rejection. 

The upper branch, or council of administration of the insular 
cortes, will be controlled by the Crown. Seventeen of its mem- 
bers are appointed directly by the governor-general acting for 
the sovereign; and the influences of Spain will be so potent, espe- 
cially when it is remembered that eligibility rests upon an annual 
income of at least 84,000, that under all circumstances a portion 
of the remaining eighteen will be the creatures of the parent 
government. 

3 that this royal decree is bona fide and is designed as a 
measure of administrative reform, it has not been vitalized by ap- 
proval of the Cortes. It is inchoate, incomplete, merely a tem- 
porary proclamation which may be withdrawn at the pleasure o 
the ministry or nullified by the Spanish Cortes. To this criticism o 
the autonomistic decree Dr. Congosto and members of the cubinet 
stated to me that Spain’s honor was involved in its sacred main- 
tenance, and that inasmuch as it was the result of “evolution,” 
and that reforms once promulgated can never be repealed, the 
Cubans were under obligation to accept, depending upon the honor 
of the Spanish people to impress it with the seal of organic law 
and honestly execute its provisions. 

This answer is unsatisfactory to the Cubans. They say that 
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Spain’s unfulfilled promises of reform, made at the treaty of Zan- 
jon, caused the existing war, They also say that it is t 
that no step has beén taken to submit tas wooden horse 
plan to the Cortes for approval. How can Spain, that knows 
nothing of freedom, that lives in the medizvalism of the past, 

overned by a bureaucratic system, with a shadowy legislative 
pody to validate, when called upon, the decrees of nobles selected 
by the Crown, design a system of honest, liberal, true colonial 
government? 

How can she give that which she does not possess and has no 
conception of? Yet this is the offering which the President says 
will give local government to Cuba; and this e pe decree has 

vented this Government from courageously dealing with a 
question which, each day undisposed of, becomes more compli- 
cated. This nation’s high mission is not to aid in the enslave- 
ment of a people; yet our present policy is a glorification of 
“autonomy” and a support of Spain’s effort in chaining it upon 
the necks of the Cuban people. 

Among the hundreds of people with whom I spoke, including 
the rich and the poor, the Spaniard and the volunteer, the Cuban 
planter, the reconcentrado, the starving peasant, the insurgent 
in arms, I found less than a dozen persons who sincerely and 
earnestly believed in autonomy and zealously labored for its im- 
plantation. The Spaniards (most of whom belong to the con- 
servative party) bitterly assailed it. 

When asked for the grounds of their opposition, they failed to 
disclose any, although it was apparent their opposition was largely 
the result of the failure of General Blanco to consult them or 
select from their numbers the various persons who were bang 
intrusted with office. The policy of Weyler they heartily indorsed. 
The atrocities and crimes committed during his régime seemed 
rather to meet their approval; and this is paradoxical, because 
many of them in their private life are compassionate and humane, 
and in their business affairs are industrious, honest, frugal, and 
materially aid in the advancement and Ceva opment of the island. 

At this point, a matter suggests itself, which a student of soci- 
ology would regard with interest. Nearly all the Spaniards in 
Cuba are males. They came to Cuba in their youth, hoping by 
industry and frugality to amass a competency, and return in the 
afternoon of life to enjoy its calm and quiet in the beautiful land 
of their nativity. They faithfully devote themselves to labor, 
and soon become merchants or traders or interested in some busi- 
ness yenture. They form the shoppers and traders and brokers 
of the island. 8 

Though their patrons are Cubans and their wealth is made from 
Cubans, and though they owe their all to Cuba and her fertility, 
they are the implacable enemies of the Cuban people. Most of 
those who marry select their wives from Cuban families, but their 
hostility to all other Cubans still continues, Their children, 
carefully guarded by the mothers, grow up as Cubans. They 
love their fathers, but are imbued with strong prejudices against 
all other Spaniards. k 

While the father is thinking only of his business and dreaming 
only of the day when he may return to the scenes of his child- 
hood, his son thinks only of Cuba and longs for the day when, as 
an independent nation, her shall float on land and sea. So in 
the Spanish family there are the seeds of discord and revolution. 
When Marti, Gomez, and Maceo raised the standard of revolt, the 
sons of Spaniards were the first to support it, and during all the 
dark hours of this struggle they have never faltered, and many 
have willingly and joyfully given their lives for the cause of 
Cuban independence. 

A prominent Spanish merchant, whose son was with General 
Garcia, sorrowfully, but with some anger, in speaking of the 
Spaniards residing in Cuba, said to me: 


We are at fault for the revolution. We have been so occupied in our busi- 
ness that we have let our wives rear our children and teach them treason. 


I found no just reason for the E optimism of General 
Blanco, Congosto, Montero, and the supporters of the autonomis- 
tic régime. The Marquis Montero assured me that in every town 
I would find well-organized clubs of autonomists, composed of 
Cubans and Spaniards, and men who had formerly been sepa- 
ratists —that is, those who desired independence—and the most 
pronounced“ intransigentes —that is, the most loyal Spaniards— 
and that with the support of these organizations the administra- 
tion was confident the people would soon accept autonomy. 

I was further told by Dr. Congosto, and my investigations veri- 
fied the truth of the statement, that every alcalde and governor 
in the island belonged to the autonomist party. But the conver- 
sations which I had with leading autonomists convinced me that, 
with but few exceptions, they had no faith in the plan and would 

ve a doubtful allegiance toit. To popularize the system, Blanco 

ad taken persons who had been imprisoned by Weyler and 
placed them in responsible positions. z 

The offices were being filled by Cubans, not Spaniards. The 
reasons for this were manifest when Señor Galvez (president of 
the new ministry) said, that when this plan is put into opera- 


tion, if the war continues, it will be Cubans fighting Cubans, and 
no longer a contest between Cubans and Spaniards.” The evident 
design of Blanco is to win prominent Cubans to this delusive 
phantom by giving them high positions, hoping thereby to secure 
the support of the Cuban people. That inglorious, humiliating 
defeat will attend this effort must be patent even to the propo- 
nents of the measure. 

Without discussing the ethical question involved in such conduct, 
I state it to be a fact that many of those holding official positions 
heartily sympathize with the insurgents and earnestly desire the 
independence of Cuba. Some frankly confess that they accepted 
the positions, fearful that if they refused, imprisonment would 
follow. Others stated that their acceptance resulted merely 
from a desire to alleviate, if possible, the horrors and sufferin 
of their fellow-countrymen, the reconcentrados. One high offi- 
cial aided me in passing the Spanish lines to confer with the in- 
surgent forces, and another with fervid enthusiasm informed me of 
the purposes and plans of the insurgents and the triumphant vic- 
tory which would soon be theirs. 

I visited autonomist clubs, and found the members not only 
openly expressing sympathy for the revolution, but secretly con- 
tributing to its success. I talked with the poor reconcentrados, 
and asked if they did not think it wise for all to renew their 
allegiance to Spain. Many had suffered so terribly and were so 
ravenous for food that questions of governmental pouty were as 
uninviting as a proposition in calculus. But the hearts and 
hopes of all were with their fathers and brothers and husbands 
and countrymen in the tragic struggle which brought such un- 
utterable woes, such desolation and death. 

The few Cubans who could obtain employment, whether they 
were whites or blacks, were robbing themselves and their fam- 
ilies in order to contribute of their mite to their comrades in 
arms. I met a gentleman, once wealthy, now wanting for food 
for himself and family, who gave the insurgents his last cow the 
day of my visit to The women and children, the Cuban 
lawyer, the native doctor, the workman, the humblest farmer, the 
poorest peasant, and the negro in the field, all are Cubans and all 
are revolutionists. Wherever is found a Cuban home, there stands 
an altar dedicated to Cuba libre, and each home is a fortress pro- 
tecting freedom’s cause, while within all earnestly, prayerfully 
watch for the coming of the day of liberation. 

All efforts to win the insurgents to the autonomist plan have 
proven abortive. I metemissaries sent by Blanco to various proy- 
inces, and they confessed that their missions had been fruitless, 
One of them, Mr. Laces, who had been in the Orient for the pur- 
pose of seeing the president and vice-president of the Cuban Re- 
public, stated to me that— 

The Cuban forces in the eastern aes are intensely hostile to auton- 
omy. They are determined upon independence. It will be a long time be- 
fore we can hope to win them to our cause. 

I talked with insurgents, and they declared they would never 
abandon their struggle until the Spanish armies were driven from 
the island and the independence of Cuba established. Blanco is 
resorting to every possible means to win the insurgent leaders to 
hissupport. Offices, prominent positions, and great inducements, 
including monetary bribes and considerations, are held out to 
them; but thus far the insurgents have been unmoved. 

A few who have been wounded or are suffering from serious 
illness have become ‘‘presentados,” but when health returns they 
rejoin their companies. A few malcontents have surrendered to 
the Spanish armies. Governor Garcia, of the province of Santa 
Clara, stated to me that a prominent Cuban officer would surren- 
der, or “ present” himself, upon the following day, together with 
100 of his followers. 

The invitation was extended me to accompany the governor 
upon a special train and witness the presentation.“ I accepted, 
but when the next day arrived, no insurgents ge veg The 
orano promised to telegraph me as soon as the officer surren- 

ered, but to this hour no telegram has been received. 

I met a doctor who had charge of the insurgent hospitals in two 
provinces. He traveled constantly among the troops, having 
visited several thousand within the few days immediately pre- 
ceding my interview with him. He stated that there was no dis- 
position upon the part of either the officers or soldiers to accept 
autonomy; that it was treated with derision and scorn, and re- 
garded as a subtle device to induce the Cuban patriots to lay down 
their arms. 

An officer in the insurgent ranks told me that if genuine au- 
tonomy had been offered before Weyler’s cruelties and atrocities 
had been perpetrated, he thought the Cubans would have accepted 
it; but that now, after hundreds of thousands of their country- 
men had been butchered and starved, and the island had been 
desolated by fire and sword, and the homes of the insurgents had 
been destroyed and their wives and children either brutally killed 
by J troops or imprisoned until, by hunger and privation, 
death had been a welcome release, they would never abandon the 
conflict until Spain’s sovereignty was extinct and the Republic of 
Cuba firmly established. I met one insurgent soldier who had 
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secretly entered a vill: 


age in order to learn of his family. His 

wife and six children had been buried in the trench. Weyler had 

killed = Starvation was his weapon. Could he accept au- 
tonom 

The . of whom so much has been heard, number from 


25,000 to 40,000. Resident Spaniards of Cuba compose the volun- 
teer corps. They are the most Taom eee oes of Cubans, 
the friends of Weyler, the opponents of autonomy. They are the 
controlling factor in Habana. They believe in the prosecution of 
the war, even to the extent of exterminating the Cubans. s 

With the Spanish soldiers and the ish residents against 
autonomy, with the insurgents in the field fighting for independ- 
ence and rejecting the proifers of peace predicated upon an accept- 
ance of autonomy, with all of the Cuban noncombatants secretly 
opposing it and destinely soppotling the insurgents, it must be 
apparent that autonomy is already defeated and that any further 
was upon the part of this Government in dealing definitely with 
the Cuban question, based upon the idea that autonomy will 
prove the solution of the question, will be the height of fatuity 
and a tribute to our credulity and ignorance. 

In this connection reference should be made to the condition of 
the troops and the prospect of Spanish victories. When the rev- 
olution began, February 14, 1895, there were 20,320 Spanish soldiers 
and 60,000 volunteers in Cuba. In March 7,000 additional soldiers 
arrived. Weyler asked for 200,000, and at least 125,000 were sent 
in response to his call. 3 than 60,000 Spanish troops are 
in the island. Disease, superinduced by privation and hunger, 
destroyed most of the Spanish troops. e hospitals contain 
15,000, and from 1,200 to 1,800 are returned to Spain each month. 

The Spanish soldiers now npon the island are young boys, poorly 
fed and imperfectly clothed. sane he them stated to me, though, 
that their condition was very much improved since the advent of 
General Blanco. From all that Icould learn, General Weyler 
treated his troops in a most inhuman manner. He suffered his 
officers and contractors to rob them of their small stipend and 
deprive them of the necessary food and clothing. They were sta- 
tioned in small forts and left to die of starvation and fever, 

Notwithstanding all these sufferings and privations, and though 
the Government is in arrears in its payment of the troops, from 
eight to twelve months, I found the soldiers uncomplaining, faith- 
ful, ap tly unconcerned as to the progress of the war or the 
disposition to be made of them. I believe they are brave and 
courageous and obedient in executing any order given them. 

Of the Spanish officers b-t little commendable can be said. 
8 are indolent, idle, selfish, unpatriotic, absolutely indifferent 
to the situation and the perils of the country which they serve. 
They are found in the cafés, promenades, theaters, and every- 
where but in the barracks or in the field or engaged in active serv- 
ice. More officers than soldiers are to be seen in the cities. I 
counted nearly 150 in a small theater in Habana during an oper- 
atic performance. 

An intelligent campaign with the resources and soldiers at 
habs bei command must necessarily have resulted in the subju- 
panon of the revolutionists. But Spain’s opportunity has passed. 

re haye been no campaigns, no military operations, upon the 
ye of the Spaniards worthy the name. I saw no drilling and 
‘ound but few persons who had ever seen the Spanish troops drill. 

The soldiers sent from Spain are, in the main, raw recruits, 
boys without military training, from the mountains and valleys 
and farms and shops. Immediately tipon their arrival they are 
sent into the interior, placed in small forts, many of which are 
located in swamps and lowlands, and there left to the ravages of 
hunger and fevers. At present most of the Spanish troops are 
employed in protecting towns and cities and guarding a few plan- 
tations and the railroad trains and tracks. 

General Pando is operating in the “Orient,” but is utterly unable 
to dislodge theinsurgents. The armies under Gomez are stronger 
to-day, better equipped and disciplined than ever before. I learned 
this not only from conversations with insurgents, but from state- 
ments made by Spanish officers and officials, One of the commis- 
sioners sent by Blanco into the Oriente told me that in the provinces 
of Puerto Principe and Santiago de Cuba there were at least 35,000 
well armed and equipped insurgents. 

In the Province of Santa Clara the insurgent forces number 
2,000; in Matanzas, 1,800; in Habana, 1,500, and in Pinar del Rio, 
2,500. <A letter which I hold in my hand, from General Rodri- 
guez, the insurgent commander of the three provinces last named, 
states that the condition of the 5 was never better; that in 
health and spirits they are superb, and that they have all the arms 
required, but are somewhat deficient in clothing. 

If Spain was unable, with the magnificent army under Weyler's 
generalship, to reconquer Cuba, it is difficult to understand how 
success upon the battlefields can now crown her efforts. With 
$12,000, nired each month for the army, with her tr 
exhausted, and her forces so limited that only police duty is done, 
the contest can only end in Cuban success. One of the Spanish 
Officials, with rather an air of pride, called my attention to a dis- 


-house 


upon 
a tax thereafter to be 
levied and collected in the island. 

When it is remembered that already mortgages have been given 
upon the Bhat preety revenues of the island for years, and also 
that the cédula tax is based upon the income of the insulars, it is 
evident the security offered would not be accepted by any money 
ender. 

When I asked General Uberto, who commanded the Spanish 
troops in Santa Ciara Province, how he e ted Spanish success 
when the insurgents were now stronger ever and the Span- 
ish armies weaker, his reply was evasive, being an appeal to the 


chivalry and pride of Spain, which, under every d r, would 
never submit to defeat.“ He bitterly complained of the United 
ibutable to this Gov- 


States, charging that the revolution was a 
ernment and its continued violation of treaty obligations as well as 
omission to prevent fillibustering expeditions. 

When attention was called to the fact that Spain’s ships and 
vessels had intercepted no craft, but that so rigorously police 
duty been performed by this Government that numerous expedi- 
tions had been prevented and vessels captured, he was compelled 
to confess that no breach of duty could be charged against the 
United States. He then complained that our sympathies for the 
insurgents inspired them to resistance, and that the United States 
8 the real enemy of Spain, masquerading behind the armies of 

mez. 

This spirit of 3 found to be Nee with the Span- 
ish officers and many of the Spanish residents. No military expe- 
ditions were being conducted and no campaigns carried on by the 
Spanish generals. They contented themselves with guarding the 
cities and towns, and attempting to protect a few plantations and 
the railroad trains and tracks. There were no tents or vehicles, 
and no commissary department connected with the army. The 
idea of leaving the towns and railroads and pursuing the insur- 
gents into the interior seemed not to be a part of the programme. 

In the four provinces last named the Spanish troops hold by a 
more or less precarious tenure the cities, towns, and rai ë 
but the rest of the country is occupied by the insurgents. The 
latter go at pleasure, occasionally approaching the little block- 
houses, frequently intercepting trains and destroying bridges 
and often breaking through the fortifications, in the darkness o 
ay ht, and plundering some store or warehouse in the smaller 

ages. 

Upon each train soldiers are placed to protect it, and armored 
cars filled with soldiers precede it. Each railroad station is a for- 
tress, and upon each side of the railroad track, every few hun- 
dred yards, is a small fort or blockhouse filled with Spanish sol- 
diers to protect the track. A few plantations are operated, but 
these are prosentod by forts constructed at the expense of the 
owners and garrisoned by Spanish soldiers, for each of which 830 
per month is paid to the Spanish commanders. 

Beyond the range of the forts, as stated, the country is in the 
hands of the insurgents. Within the range of the forts there is 
some agricultural activity. I met insurgents within a few miles 
of Spanish forts and within 2 miles of important cities. The day 
after reaching Habana Aranguren and his forces approached 
within a few miles of the city and destroyed a costly bridge. The 
camp of one of the insurgent leaders was within 18 miles of Ha- 
bana, and when I was in the cityof Matanzas General Betencourt 
was hovering upon its outskirts. 

In each of the so-called pacified provinces, civil officers of the 
Cuban Republic are engaged in superintending extensive fiel 
within which are raised sweet potatoes and various fruits an 
vegetables for the sustenance of the insurgent armies. The Span- 
iards, the Cuban noncombatants, and the . troops are locked 
up in the cities and fortifications, While the insurgents, with but 
slight resistance, freely roam over these four provinces. 

his is the extent of the pacification. An insurgent captain in- 
formed me that the policy of Gomez was to ‘‘ wear Spain out; to 
pompa the troops to garrison the cities and towns, thus prevent- 
ing their mobilization and any attempt to enter upon an aggres- 
sive military campaign.” Occasionally a Spanish general with a 
few thousand troops will make a hurried dash into the country 
and a brief encounter with the Cubans may result, 

In the two eastern provinces some spirited engagements are oc- 
curring. The effortsof Pando to etrate the interior have been 
repulsed and he has been compelled to return to Habana. Itis 
evident that under this state of warfare, if Spain is able to main- 
tain her troops in the island, the contest may be prolonged indefi- 
nitely. It has been charged that the insurgents are barbarous 
negroes; and that the contest has degenerated into a mere guerrilla 
warfare. 

There is some little foundation for the latter criticism. But it 
is impossible to prescribe any definite rules for conducting war. 
The plan of Gomez has certainly been successful in weakening his 
adversaries, in destroying the Spanish armies, and in g 
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provinces from Spanish control; and this has been done, too, in the 
main, with due regard to the rights of Spanish prisoners. 

That the insurgents do not risk their cause upon a single battle 
is true; that u avoid meeting a well-armed superior force, mus 
also be conceded; but that their policy depletes the ranks of the 
enemy and exhausts the treasury of Spain, and daily weakens the 
military strength of their enemy, all must admit. If the results 
are the same as might be achieved 15 two or three victorious bat- 
tles, who shall say that it is not war? But, as stated, occasionally 
there are fierce engagements between large contending forces. 

The Cuban armies are composed of about 80 per cent negroes 
and mulattoes; the remainder are white Cubans. The negroes 
are brave, courageous, intelligent, and patriotic. When the war 
began, thousands of the brightest young white Cubans in the 
island, flocked to the standard of Gomez, and hundreds who were 
being educated in the colleges of France and the United States 
hastened to give their support to the revolution. 

Within its ranks are found thousands of brave, heroic men of 
education and refinement, men who have in our schools and col- 
leges, imbibed the spirit of liberty and the love of republican in- 
stitutions. There are so mony Fahy pion men in the Cuban 
army that it is sometimes called the ‘‘doctors’ and lawyers’ war.” 
The insurgents are not wild bandits or guerrillas, but are men 
worthy of the blessings of freedom, capa le of ieee! lib- 
erty, and with capacity to maintain a stable, enlightened, liberal 

overnment. By appointment I met one of these young leaders, 

e had been educated in the United States and Paris. 

The 3 found him the possessor of the luxuries and com- 
forts of wealth, and yet he gladly left all to cast his fortunes with 
those who entered upon the struggle for Cuban independence. 
For nearly three years he had been wandering through the proy- 
inces, hunted and pursued by the Spanish troops, suffering expo- 
sure and disease, but he is still inflexible in his purpose and happy 
in his undertaking. He assured me that there would be no com- 
promise, no surrender, but that the revolution would continue 
until Cuba was free. 

In the four western provinces the insurgents operate in small 
companies, but there is such discipline and system that mobiliza- 
tion can be effected very quickly. An organization which per- 
mits an army to almost disintegrate, and yet has such control as 
to mass the troops and concentrate its full strength within a few 
days, is not only marvelous, but indicates a high order of general- 
ship, upon the part of the military leaders as well as great devo- 
tion upon the part of both officersandmen. To keep Spain’sforces 
dispersed is a strong reason for this mode of warfare. In addi- 
tion, the impoverished condition of the island and the difficulty in 
securing food render it hazardous to move in large bodies. 

The two eastern provinces comprise about one-half the area of 
the island. These provinces, with the exception of a few cities, 
are absolutely dominated by the insurgents. Spain’s authority 
has been completely overthrown, and the Cuban Republic is exer- 
cising, with but little molestation or opposition, undisputed con- 
trol. The civil officers perform their functions, and the civil 
machinery is in constant operation. President Masso and his 
cabinet remain at the capital—Cubitas—during most of the time 
and perform the constitutional duties enjoined upon them. 

Weyler, with nearly 200,000 troops and volunteers, found it 
impossible to suc ully invade these provinces. His troops 
were hurled back like the waves of the ocean, whenever any ad- 
vance was made. In the four western provinces, in which the 
Spanish claim the fruits of their success are apparent and the evi- 
dences of peace and pacification appear, there is nothing but des- 
olation, ruin, starvation, and death. In the hundreds of miles 
that I traveled there was no sign of life outside of the forts and 
the fortified cities, towns, and plantations. 

The island for 400 milesin length is a wilderness. The fertility 
of the island, however, is so great that though flame and sword 
may desolate it, the grass and verdure soon cover it and render 
less hideous the work of destruction. Every farm in these four 
provinces has been destroyed, every house except in the cities and 
towns and upon a few fortified plantations has been burned, all 
farm implements and property of a personal character haveeither 
been carried away or fed to the flames which swept over the island, 
The horses and cattle have been driven from the fields and long 
siao confiscated either by the Spanish troops or the insurgent 

orces, 

That General Blanco has made some reform and abated some- 
what the severities of Weyler’s administration can not be doubted; 
yet he rigorously enforces the rule which prevents the people who 
are herded in the fortified cities and towns from going beyond the 
lines of the fortifications and attenipting the rebuilding of their 
homes or the effort to procure from the soil enough for their sub- 
sistence. 

Weyler’s order of reconcentration drove into the cities and 
towns at least 600,000 people. Their homes and ah ga were de- 
stroyed and many of the people ruthlessly butch . The Span- 
ish troops and guerrillas, without, in many instances, giving them 


orced their departure from their homes and brutally d 9 
them like cattle into the adjacent cities and towns. Around wok 
latter, deep trenches had been constructed and upon the ramparts 
thrown up, posts and palisades were planted and bound and 
strengthened by barbed wire. 

‘These suffering, wretched people found themselves in these cities 
without clothing or food or roof or shelter. Any attempt to cross 
the trocha to return to their blackened homes or to search in the 
desolate fields for roots or sweet potatoes for themselves or their 
suffering, starving wives and children, subjected them to being 
shot by the soldiers guarding; or if they were successful in escap- 
ing their vigilant eye, they encountered the Spanish guerrillas, by 
whom they were cruelly dispatched and brought into the city, 
thrown into the streets as a warning to others, and their death 
made the foundation for a dispatch of a Spanish victory over in- 
surgent forces. Thus imprisoned, they became first desperate, 
then sullen, and at last, in pathetic despair, sat down in the streets 
and highways listlessly awaiting the approach of death. 

Those who have property, behold it gradually wasting, and those 
who have none are daily meeting death from exposure and star- 
vation. I met hundreds of people who had been wealthy, but 
whose property was valueless. American citizens who owned 
hundreds and thousands of acres were homeless and offerin: 
tenye tractsof lands for a small pittance with which to purchase 

ead. 

Within the range of the rifle’s ball, around the cities and towns 
and upon the few fortified plantations, a few persons are at work 
in the fields. To leave the cities or beyond the line of forts 
is impossible without a passport, unless under cover of the dark- 
ness of the night. The surviving reconcentrados are prevented 
from returning to their desolate lands, and even if permission 
were accorded them, the difficulties before them are great. 
Emaciated by long privations, without homes or utensils or imple- 
ments of any kind, without horses or cattle, their return would 
be like a visit to a wilderness, and their subsistence dependent 
upon its subjugation. 

Inadequate efforts are being made for their support. General 
Blanco stated that he had been authorized to use $100,000 to feed 
the reconcentrados; but this amouat, when nearly 200.000 people 
are wanting food and clothes, and many of them medicines and 
shelter, would but slightly mitigate their sufferings. 

And so, while they are confined by Spanish forts and rifles, and 
prevented from tilling the soil or seeking subsistence, the chari- 
table of this nation are being called upon to contribute to relieve 
their extremities. While Spain is attempting to exterminate them 
by this hopeless war, we are ony A their sufferings by 
the meager contributions expended in their behalf. 

From personal investigations and figures furnished me by 
Spaniards, governorsof provinces, mayors of cities, priests, doctors, 
and various officials, it is my firm conviction that not less than 
800,000 people have died from starvation and diseases superin- 
duced by these privations during the year 1897 in the four prov- 
inces in which the order of reconcentration was enforced. And 
if the war shall be prolonged, or this Government shall not inter- 
vene either for the preservation of the people or to restore peace 
and secure the independence of the island, more than 100,000 peo- 
ple will meet death from starvation within the next few months, 

In the city of Habana from 25,000 to 30,000 people are in abso- 
lute want. Many are dying daily from starvation and the depri- 
vations they have endured. Thousands haunt your footsteps in 
the streets, their only resting place being the cold pavements. In 
Guines more than one-half of the population, made up of the resi- 
dents and those driven in by Weyler’s troops, died during the 
year of 1897. In Artimesa, in the Province of Pinar del Rio, from 
40 to 60 per cent of the population perished from the saine causes 
during the same period. 

The governor of Matanzas Province stated to me that official 
reports showed that nearly 40,000 persons in the reconcentrado 
towns and cities within that province had died from May, 1897, to 
the 31st of December of the same year. Investigation proved that 
these reports did not cover those who had not been buried under 
the auspices of the church. Oneof the alcaldes in the same prov- 
ince and several reputable physicians, as well as a very prominent 
Spaniard who had been an alcalde, stated that the deaths were 
very much in excess of the figure furnished by the governor. 

overnor Armas seemed a very humane man and claimed to be 
doing what he could to alleviate the sufferings; but it was appar- 
ent that very little was being accomplished in that direction. 
Upon the steps of his palace, as I was returning to the hotel late 
in the evening, I saw fourteen starving, half-naked creatures 
lying upon the stone steps. The next morning I learned that sev- 
eral had died during the night. 

In the streets of the city of Matanzas, in which he resided, the 
scenes of distress and suffering were almost unendurable. Starv- 
ing mothers with their starving children were encountered at 
every corner. I saw several men who had once been strong lying 


co opportunity to understand the order or make any preparation, 
en 
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dead in the streets. In improvised hospitals in the suburbs of 
the city were hundreds of these unfortunate reconcentrados. 
The young boy in control of one informed me that 1 in 20 who 
entered the hospital passed out alive. 

I accompanied him while administering the food furnished for 
the day. It consisted of 4 quarts of milk and about 25 pounds of 
rice for about 300 persons. Many were so emaciated and had suf- 
fered so long for the lack of food that they were unable to take 
the few spoonsful offered them. None were suffering from dis- 
ease, except such as resulted from starvation. In passing the 
next morning I learned that thirteen had died during the night. 
In pee visited the same distressing, horrible sights were 


resen 
5 In Colon, Jucaro, Cruzes, Manzanillo, Santa Clara, Sagua la 
Grande, San Domingo, Guanabacoa, and indeed in every town 
and city visited, these awful, harrowing scenes could not be es- 
caped. From all that I could learn no efforts whatever had been 
made during Weyler’s administration for the relief of the people. 
Indeed, I met persons who had been in the Cabanas fortress for 
furnishing medicines and food to the dying and starving. I met 
noble, heroic women who had been thrust into dungeons for at- 
tempting to supply quinine to the dying reconcentrados. 

Even now there is lack of organization, and what little is being 
accomplished for the people results from the efforts of the Cubans, 
with occasional help from some humane Spaniard. It seems as 
though the people are so inured to the sufferings that they have 
grown somewhat apathetic. The alcalde of tance la Grande 
stated that 10,000 in that city needed immediate help. He had 
organized committees and was doing everything within his power 
to ameliorate the fearful condition. He had gathered sufficient 
means to furnish for five or six days a few ounces of beans and 
rice to 1,600 of the most distressed. 

This deplorable condition, so bri + and imperfectly sketched, 
demonstrates that the reason assigned by the President for inac- 
tion does not exist, and that Sagasta has not wrought such changes 
or reforms as to restrain this Government from altering its do- 


3 pam 

Our doubtful, hesitating course has added to our embarrass- 
ments. And itis clear that stronger reasons exist for grantin 
Li pect to the Cubans than were found two years ago. 

8 contend, before concluding my remarks, that immediate in- 
tervention by the United States is not only now justifiable but 
imperatively required. Before proceeding with a discussion of 
this question I desire to consider the first point made by President 
McKinley, to which I called attention a few minutes ci eg et 
that under the principles of international law the Cu insur- 
gents were not entitled to belligerent rights. 

The President quotes at length from the message of President 
Grant delivered to Congress December 7, 1875, in which the latter 
argued that unless justified by necessity the granting of belliger- 
ency had always been, and justly, regarded as an 5 
and a gratuitous demonstration of moral support to the rebellion; 
and further, that there was no stich substantial political organi- 
zation, real, palpable, and manifest to the world, among the 
Cubans as to take the contest out of the category of a mere re- 
bellious insurrection and place it on the footing of war.” 

President McKinley approves of the views expressed by General 
Grant, and contends that the ion of the essential qualifica- 
tionsof sovereignty andthe adoption in the conduct of the war of 
rules approved by the received code of war are lacking in the 
Cuban revolution, and that without the attributes of statehood,” 
the existence of which he considers doubtful, the recognition of 
belligerency would be ‘‘inadmissible and indefensible.” 

I have shown that in 1896 the present Secre of State and the 
——— from Illinois [Mr. Hitt], as well as other distinguished 

publicans, not only contended that the revolution in Cuba, 
measured by the rules of international law, had reached such posi- 
tion that it was justly entitled to belli t rights, but that with 
great unanimity the Republicans in both branches of Congress 
voted for such a resolution. 

I have also shown that time has only added strength to the revo- 
lution and subtracted from the power of the titular government. 
aarp epee A is merely a state of war, and war is that state in 
which a nation prosecutes its right by force.” Whether war ex- 
ists isa question of fact, and that fact is to be determined by each 
neutral nation for itself. 

In a letter from Canovas to the New York World, March 6, 
1896, Spain’s great minister admits that the struggle is a civil 
war,” and declares it is impossible to attempt reforms during a 
civil war or under any foreign pressure in the present condition 
of the island.” Minister De Lome, in a letter to Clara Barton, 
dated February 12, 1897, unwittingly confessed that the insurrec- 
tion in Cuba reached the ey of public war. As early as 
25 anuary 1 La Pais, a g Spanish newspaper, contained 

ese words: 


We hold in front of our t: 53,000 insurgents. Thirty thousand of thi 
are well mounted and perfectly armed. a 
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It seems absurd for the President and gentlemen upon the other 
side of the Chamber to argue that a condition of public war does 
not exist in Cuba. Neither a de jure nor a de facto government is 
indispensable to belligerency. It is not imperative that the revo- 
lutionary forces should occupy seaports or whiten the ocean with 
their sails. Yet this is the contention in the President’s message 
and of our Republican friends. 

It is not the location of the civil government, nor its capacity to 
command the allegiance, the support, or the obedience of the people 
outside of the domain of its military command, but inside that 
territory, that fixes its right to recognitionas a belligerent power. 
A de facto civil government having power to enforce obedience 
to its decrees within its military command, whether that power 
is civil or military, is a government that can conduct lawful war- 
fare under the laws of nations. It needs no capital, or seaports, 
or garrisoned fortresses to prove its right to fight for the liberties 
of its supporters. 

The present premier of Spain, Sefior Sagasta, in his speech before 
a meeting of the Liberal senators and deputies on the 19th of May, 
1897, substantially admits that the insurgents were a belligerent 
power, and if not a de facto 33 were sufficiently organ- 


ized to enforce obedience to decrees within its military command, 
These are his words: 
We have 200,000 in Cuba, but we are not even masters of the terri- 


tory trodden by our soldiers. The picture could not be gloomier. We have 
war in Cuba and in the Philippines. 

Toussaint had no treasury or navyor harbor. France possessed 
each; yet Toussaint and his supporters were belligerents, and San 
Domingo became an independent republic. 

In our own revolutionary seme we had a floating capital, 
our Treasury was empty, and our harbors were possessed by Eng- 
land; yet under every rule of international law our fathers were 
belligerents. 

It must not be forgotten that many of the principles of inter- 
national law are an unwelcome legacy from the past. They were 
evolyed by despotic governments in the interests of power and to 
preserve 6 The rights of man, the questions 
of liberty an ee government, the duties which a high civiliza- 
tion and a true Christianity impose, were of less concern than 
kingly power and the perpetuity of oppressive government. 

Our nation has made great contributions to international law, 
and the growth of personal liberty has found reflex action in inter- 
national codes. International law is not an exact science and 
must expand to meet the currents that rush on to wider and 
nobler spheres. The view of the President, as well as that of 
General Grant, seems to be founded upon the 1 taken by 
Mr. Dana in his notes to Wheaton's International Law 

The question of “necessity” is not involved, in according bel- 
ligerent rights. Where any considerable part of a nation seeks 
withdrawal therefrom and in good faith takes up arms and com- 
bats the titular government for the purpose of obtaining political 
ends; when, as the Cubans have done, it maintains the conflict 
for years and supports a military organization capable of execut- . 
ing such degrees as are essential not only for its organization but 
for the effective discomfiture of its opponent, and where there is 
a civil power operating within constitutional limits, feeble though 
its authority may be, the movement assumes such proportions as to 
remove its supporters from the category of crimi , and stamps 
as barbarous their treatment as pratos Therefore they are bellig- 
erents, and nations friendly to the parent government should so 
regard them and maintain a strict neutrality between the contend- 
ing powers. And it is the exclusive province of the neutral gov- 
ernment to determine when the revolution ceases to be a piratical 
expedition or criminal insurrection, and its promoters entitled to 
neutrality. I desire to 5 some authorities in support of 
the views just announced. 

Judge Grier, in the prize cases (2 Black), says: 

A civil war is never solemnly declared. It begomes such by accident. The 

wer and organizations of the persons who — . and carry it on, when 

e party in rebellion occupy and hold in a hostile manner a certain portion 
of territory, have declared ir independence and cast off their allegiance, 
have ranteen armies, commenced hostilities against their former sovereign, 
the world acknowledges them as belligerents and the contest as war. 

Mr. Manning, in his valuable work (page 98), announces this 
to be the rule: 

The concession of such rights may at a certain e of the strife be 
claimed both in the interests of humanity and of neutral states; there always, 
indeed. arrives a moment at which such a concession is made (as in the case 
of the late Southern insurrection in the United States) by the government 
from which the revolt takes place. 

Speaking of the time when the recognition of belligerency may 
be accorded, he says: 

It must be neither so premature as to embarrass a friendly government in 
pee! bnew what may prove to be only a transient or — — of dis- 
0} or treachery, nor, on the other hand, so dilatory as to prot: the in- 
pe gg) and cruelty incident to a contest conducted on a large scal 


a) from all the humane alleviations which the laws of civilized war have 
introduced. 


Earl Russell, replying to Mr. Seward’s criticisms of England in 
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recognizing the belligerency of the Confederacy, referred in jus- 
tification to the number of troops employed by the United States 


and its vast preparations for war. It is now conceded by all that 
England's action was conformable to the law of nations, espe- 

ially in view of the fact that President Lincoln by his proclama- 
tion relating to the blockade treated the Confederates as belliger- 


ents. 

Vattel (page 299) declares that— 

Wher a pariy is formed in a state who no longer obeys the sovereign, and 
are possessed of sufficient strength to oppose him, this is called civil war. 

And Hall, in his great work on international law, announces 
rie 2 that clearly brings the Cubans within its terms. He 
8 : 


As soon as a considerable population is arrayed in arms with the 8 
object of obtaining ponme ends, it resembles a state too nearly for it to be 
possible to treat individuals belonging to such population. as criminals. I 
would be inhuman for the enemy to execute its prisoners. It would be still 
more inhuman for foreign nations to capture and hang the crews.of the war 
ships as pirates. Humanity requires that the members of such acommunity 
be ted as belligerents. 


Bluntschli, the German writer, clearly proves that the Cuban 
insurgents are not mere lawless banditti, conducting, as the Presi- 
dent’s position implies, a mere criminal resistance against the 
Government, but are a people engaged in a political revolution, 
and are therefore entitled to be regarded, not only by Spain, but 
other nations, as belligerents. The rule is anno by him as 
follows: 

Every struggle with the armed band, even when it may be o izedina 
military manner, isnot war. When in southern Italy br: = orm them- 
selves into armed troops regularly commanded and give battle to the Gov- 
ernment troops, they do not for that reason constitute a belligerent party, 
but only bands of malefactors. The distinction rests. upon this: That war is 
a political stru, en. in for political ends. Brigands neither e to 
defend the existing political system nor to create a newone. Theyonly obey 
the guilty desire by obtaining by violence control of the persons and posses- 
sions of their neighbors. They properly fall, therefore, within the jurisdic- 
tion of criminal tribunals, and the law of nations is not concerned with them. 

It is a different matter when, in a State, a large po of citi or sub- 
jects, convinced of the necessity of a revolution or the justice of their claim, 

‘© up arms, o themselves in a military manner and oppose regular 
32227... mnbcansed: by political purpose, Gone nos A 
an or oi ms, an political pu no 
a possible aptitude for the creation of a new state. * ji 


It will be seen from this statement that a civil government is 
not a requisite to astate of belligerency. To contend that Gomez 
and the heroic men who are following him, that Masso and the 
civil officials who are subordinate to him are mere brigands, and 
are to be treated as traitors and malefactors, is shocking to the 
sensibilities of every person; and yet a refusal to accord them 
belligerentrights ignores their political aspirations and the tyran- 
nous exactions imposed by Spain, which have led to the revolu- 
tion and the desire for the creation of a new state, and, by every 
rule of logic, necessarily requires us to regard them as traitors 
and pirates. 

The Cubans as belligerents, so far as international law is con- 
cerned, would have a status merely for the purpose of fighting 
and (by the arbitrament of the sword) determining whetherfurther 
recognition shall be given them as a distinct and independent na- 
tion. The author last mentioned further states: 

The quality of belligerency is accorded to armed parties who, without 
having received from an already 1 right to combat with 
armed forces, have militarily organized ves and le in good 
faith within their own state for a political right. 

Professor Snow, late of Harvard University, states the interna- 
tional rule as follows: 

A mixed war is a war between members of the same political society. It 
isa civil war, though it may not reach beyond the proportions of an insur- 
rection or a local re ion. The movements in Spain in 1866 and 1867 were of 
this nature. Sucha war may attain sufficient strength and tude toen- 
title both contending parties to all the rights of war with respect to each 
other and to neutral states. Again, acco: g to the manner degree of 
the hostile operation, wars are said to be perfect or imperfect. 

With the Cuban forces occupying the eastern half of the island 
and possessing theresidue, with the exception of the fortified cities 
and towns, can it truthfully be said that it is not a civil war? 

Dr. Lorimer, in his Institutes of the Law of Nations, announces 
the rule relative to belligerency as follows: 

There is the recognition of the inchoate state as a jural claimant for sepa- 
rate recognition; that is to say, the acknowledgment of its right to contend 
for its recognition, or, to borrow a phrase from municipal law, of its title 
to sue.“ The form which recognition usually assumes at this stage is that of 
a concession of belligerent rights. 

Professor Pomeroy, in his excellent work on International Law, 
with great clearness presents the legal principles involved in this 
subject. He contends that the de facto existence of the insur- 
gents as a state is not an essential prerequisite to the granting of 
belligerency, and that the government according belligerent rights 
does not ally itself with the revolutionists, but— 

impl rds i i 
11... ana duties as to ie ntl ich 
to war. * * It does not assume fo decide upon the justice of the 
uarrel. * * Without this recognition all other powers would be under 
the necessity of treating the insurgents under certain circumstances as out- 
laws and pirates, for as the community has no standing as a state, it could 


not without the species of recognition in question perform any hostile act or 
any military measure Hal Pi in u 


'håve recourse to that might interfere with the rights 


of other al h such acts and 
957 een cine and measures are permitted to the states 


He contends that to refuse recognition under some circum- 
stances might— 
8 the direct effect ot cau: 


as, in general, 8 has a right to remain neutral in every such con- 


The position of Mr. Dana (which has become the fortress be- 
hind which the present Executive protects himself) that there 
must be a de facto political organization, sufficient in character, 
population, and resources to constitute, if left to itself, a state 
aniong the nations, and theemployment of military forces on each 
side acting in accordance with the rules and customs of war, and 
the treatment of captured insurgents by the parent state, as pris- 
oners of war, before belligerency can be granted, is not supported 
by authority.. As Professor Pomeroy states: 

The error which lies at the bottom of all Mr. Dana's argument, and which 
vitiates the whole of i is the assumption that ‘necessity’ alone would jus- 
tify ae foreign state in recognizing the belligerency of the insurgent com- 
mu v 

The United States in refusing belli cy to the insurgents 
have been the supporters of Spain, and such refusal is an act of 
Loos ad to Sn Sonne: Civi 1 5 is an incontest- 
able fact. ether our support of Spain enying belligeren 
has been material, actual, and effective may 5 Be 
some, but thatit has been moral, is too palpable to need argument. 
Spain had no right to require this “moral” aid from us. The in- 
surgents would be justified in complaining because of its bestowal. 
Spain demands the right to determine whether the contest is war. 

The same right of determination belo to this Government, 
Our action in granting belligerency might not influence Spain. 
She might still regard the insurgents as pirates and treat them as 


such. t no law, national or international, ought to require this 
nation to treat them as criminals. In the contro we should 
have been neutral. If neutrality had been observed, belligerency 


would haye been accorded the supporters of the Cuban Republic. 
Even under one phase of Mr. Dana’s view, neutrality should have 
been declared, ause the killing of American citizens, the 
imprisonment of others, the destruction of millions of dollars’ 
worth of their property, and also the extensive commerce between 
Cuba and this nation, created such a “necessity ” as not only de- 
manded neutrality but justified intervention. 

Spain’s efforts to repress the rebellion are not the mere ordinary 
governmental agencies for the arrest and punishment of infractors 
of the law and which are supplemented by the posse comitatus; they 
are not the mere dispersal of a mob or the overthow of a multitude 
engaged in riotous demonstrations in which Spain is engaged; 
but a superhuman, death-like struggle of the military forces of 
the nation to perms the complete extinguishment of the civil 
power within her chief province. 

This, then, is ‘war in fact.” And this position becomes im- 
pregnable when fortified by facts showin t the Cuban forces 
are not mere nomadic bands of unorganized malcontents, but are a 

werful milita: Hd. eqn based upon organic law and sub- 
ject to civil jurisdiction, occupying extensive territory and op- 
posing successfully the vast mitt tary forces of the parent govern- 
ment. And, in addition, they are ee morally, financially, 
and otherwise by four-fifths of the inhabitants of their country. 

The insurgents more than answer the requirements of Mr, Can- 
ning, the great ve ee statesman, who said, when considering 
the case of the Greek revolutionists, that the character of bellig- 
erency is not so much a principle as a fact, and— 

That a certain degree of force and consistency acquired by a mass of pop- 
ulation engaged in war entitled that po tion to be treated as belligerents. 
Even if nerds Yr was questionable, * * it was the interest of nations, 
well unders to so treat them. 

In the struggle between conflicting forces in Mexico we recog- 
nized the government of Juarez as the rightful one, but treated 
both parties to the struggle as belligerents. 

Ortolan contends that it is the poen practice of nations to 
regard it a civil war when a considerable part of the citizens are 
proceeding with and against force to change or modify the gov- 
ernment or to accomplish some other political design. (Volume 
2, page 10, Dip. de la Mur.) 

d Martens and Kluber declare it to be the duty of nations to 
assume neutrality, except when bound by treaties of alliance 
either offensive or defensive, with one of the belligerents. 

Because the Spanish generals refuse flags of truce, or the ex- 


change of prisoners, and ruthlessly butcher captured insurgents, 
is not a persuasive argument inst affirmative action by us; 
and yet this savagery is assigned by the President, quoting from 
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Grant, as one of the reasons why belligerency should not be 
granted. Thehistory of the war proves that the insurgents treated 
prisoners in that humane manner required by international rules, 
and sought to conform to recognized usages of war. 

In pea, to deprive them of the advantages of belligerency, 


which would result if Spain conducted the contest according to | d. 


approved methods of warfare, she, both by civil and military au- 
thorities, insists that the Cubans are traitors and criminals (instead 
of political offenders), and treats them as such. But even applying 
the tests suggested by the President, belligerency long since shoul 
have been granted. There is a civil government, a de facto polit- 
ical organization. It has won to its sup sufficient numerical 
strength to arm and equip and maintain in the field for nearly 
three years more than 30,000 soldiers. TA 

A constitution has been adopted, liberal in its terms. Civil and 
military operations are conducted pursuant toits provisions. Offi- 
cers are elected, laws are enacted, revenue is collected, a postal 
system is maintained, 8 agents appointed, a capital estab- 
lished, and the military forces have acted, so far as the parent gov- 
ernment would permit, in harmony with the established rules of 
war. If Spain refused an exchange of prisoners, or to recognize 
flags of truce, the wrong, if it be one, must be visited upon the 
offender, not the innocent one. What more in justice and reason 
can be required by this Government before assuming neutrality? 

It is a matter of history that many adventuresome sons of our 
Republic have supported in this contest the flag of Cuba. If 
captur 
rst We accord them the same treatment because we deny bel- 
ligerency to the forces with whom they fight. The officials of this 
5 and the President, are indicted for 8 
with Spain to exterminate the noncombatants by starvation an 
hang tha meari in arms as traitors. In the court of public 
conscience an impartial jury have pronounced the defendants 
guilty. What shall be the sentence? 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hirt] contended, and that 
view is taken by the President in his message, that belligerency 
would be disadvan us to the insurgents. This is so fallacious, 
if not proposerons, tits 3 amazing. Why do the in- 
surgents desire belligerent rights? hy is Spain unwilling that 
they shall be accorded if no efits wil l result to the revolution- 
ists? The t vice-president of the Cuban Republic, Salya- 
dor Cisneros, on the Ist of February, 1896, when he was president, 

an eq sens appeal to the American people. He asked 
that international standing be given the insurgents and that— 

i 1 dent and Co: > 
maa of e ty ae ats e e 
nations, we are entitled. Must we capture Habana and drive Spain's 

lings across the sea before we are even given the right of men to fight 
for that zo gift which God destined should be universally divided 
among Hischildren? Must we our independence before we are accorded 
the sanction of the world to labor forit? * * * Here in Cubitas are the 
head offices and chief departments of the republic; here we are able and 
most willing to receive representatives of tha United States or other na- 
tions. * * * All we wish now is to be looked upon the Government of 
the United States as men and soldiers battling for their birth t. Wedo 
not wish to appear in the eyes of the world like bandits and rabble. 

And from that time until the present able and distinguished 
representatives of the Republic of Cuba haye been pleading with 
this nation to grant the prayer so eloquently offered by the first 
president of the republic. Some of the advantages accruing from 
a grant of belligerency, were pointed out by the able gentleman 
from Illinois when he was championing the cause of Cuba. 

On April 3, 1896, when urging the House to pass the Senate reso- 
lution, he said: 


ts fl 
find all o 
with the 


recognized the belligerent 15. — of the Cubans, 
men can Hs nt Sead Su our shores and aid the Cubans. The Cubans can go 
upon the stock rds in this city or anywhere else and publicly offer a loan— 


offer to negotiate their bonds as our fathers did during the Revolution at 
Amsterdam. They can negotiate loans either with other governments or 
with private citizens. 


He then quotes the words of Minister Canovas, who said: 


From the moment of their recognition they can send out vessels upon the 
ocean under the flag of the lone star, raise funds in foreign countries, move 
about with a freedom which was otherwise never enjoyed, and they could 
even carry on privateering. 


And then the gentleman from Illinois proceeds: 


That does not state all that the recognition of belligerency would accom- 
plish: but it states the great and important advantages that such an act 
vo to the Cubans. * * * y, sir, the United States is at this 
hour a of BY eyes of the A seme Government in crushing the Cubans 
who are struggling for their freedom. Under the pretense of neutrality, we 
are, say time Arges 8 a, gives Arig oe 125 op State Depari 
men mning to capture men who are a) star’ or to seize sup- 
plies of arms in ed for the Cubans, * + We haye not even confined 


ed by Spain, they are to be treated as traitors and malefac- | ed 


eee eee e In the case of the Hawkins we have 
the Cubans out upon the high seas at the behest of S Is that real neu- 
trality? Is that fairness? it justice? Are we not in spirit and in fact the 


efficient oppressors of the Cubans ourselves? 

Those strong, fearless words came from the gentleman when he 

was e ee, with the Cubans, and contending that their in- 

ependence would result by grantin, 1 Now he seeks 
to darken our councils; the spell of the President's message has 
fallen upon him. We have been insisting that this Government 
should neither in spirit nor in fact be the efficient of Lise of 
the Cubans, but that its heavy hand should be taken from them, 
that they might be permitted in their own way to fight their bat- 
tles for freedom, receiving at our hands only the same treatment 
which we accord to their oppressors. 

When the Spanish minister demanded of President Madison 
that our ports be closed against the flags of revolting colonies in 
South America, the President, through Monroe, stated in effect 
that the demand could not be complied with; that “each party 
was permitted to enter our ports with its public and private ships 
and take from them every article which was the subject of com- 
merce with other nations.” 

In Mr. Dana’s edition of Wheaton (page 34 and note) the follow- 
ing language was used: 

They [insurgents] gain a great advantage of recognized status and the op- 

sea 
Enown to maritins warfare with the sanction of foreign aatioce, ‘Thay ton 
obtain abroad loans, military and naval materials, and enlist men as against 
everything but neutrality laws. Their flag and commissions are owl- 
edged, their revenue laws respected, and they acquire a quasi-political recog- 
Justice Brown, in the Abrose-Light Case (25 Fed. Rep., 418), 
says that— 

The tion by at least some established government of a state of war, 
or of the be. rent rights of Saree yams is necessary to prevent their cruis- 
ers from being held legally piratical by the courts of other nations injurious! 
affected, is either directly confirmed or necessarily implied from many 24. 
judged cases. 

From these and many other authorities to which reference 
might be made it is patent that great advantages to the Cuban 
insurgents would have been derived from such recognition. Loans 
would have been negotiated, privateering conducted, munitions of 
war purchased from us, thousands of our chivalrous and gallant 
sons recruited into the Cuban armies, and to-day Cuba would not 
be in desolation and ruin; but, with the bright flag of a virile, 
young nation, she would have entered u the great highway 
trodden by progressive nations, acknowledging the beneficence of 
republican institutions and the glorious example established by 
our nation, the firstborn of the continent. 

This duty 5 has pressed upon us other and important 
ones. The Cubans will achieve their independence whether we 
recognize them as belligerents or not, or Whether there is any in- 
tervention by us in their behalf. What Chatham said of our 
fathers is true of the Cubans: 

You can not conquer America. You may raise armies, you soap egg oan 
pugs, Pays may even win battles, but you will never subdue the t of 

berty in that people. 

If there is no intervention, there should be belligerency. 

By granting belligerency it would hasten Cuban in dence; 
but the cruelties and sorrows and horrors of the situation would 
continue, our commerce still further suffer, our peace as a nation 
would be disturbed, and the interests of our people and Govern- 
ment rendered still more insecure. To prevent the continuation 
of this great crime against humanity, this desolation, rnin, and 
death, the United States should immediately recognize the inde- 
pendence of the Cuban Republic, enter into diplomatic relations 
with it, compel a suspension of hostilities so that the murder of 
the reconcentrados might cease, then mediate to secure Spain’s 
e of the contest and the relinquishment of her author- 
ity therein. 

the Cuban people were willing to pay to Spain a monetary 
consideration for the complete extingui ent of her sovereignty, 
it would be a matter in which our voice would be silent. if 
apain perversely refused such mediation, and continued the work 
of devastation and death, by force, cooperating with the Cuban 
armies, this nation should drive her flag from Cuban soil, and 
join in the coronation of a new government—this isle of the free, 
this home of the brave. 

International law supports this position, and our peculiar rela- 
tions to Cuba, together with the occurrences of the century which 
affect Spain, Cuba, and the United States, multiply the reasons 
justifying it. Before discussing the legal aspect of the ques- 
tion involved in the proposition of intervention, I desire to invite 
attention to some historic facts demonstrating that Spain has for- 
feited all right to the possession or control of Cuba. 

We have passed from the gloom and darkness of mediævalism, 
but Spain has refused to accept the inspiration prophetic of a truer 
civilization and a glorified era. Her conquests have been by tho 
sword and the power of might; justice and mercy have been un- 
known quantities in her foreign administration. The New Worl 
was prostrate at her feet. Instead of seeking the enlightenment. 
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of its inoffensive children and the establishment of colonial gov- 
ernments intrenched in the affections of the people, she sought 


iled them 


their destruction, and, with the utmost ferocity, des 
their bru- 


E place and nation. Cupidity and avarice intensifi 
tality. 7 

Two p ses only guided Spain in dealing with her colonies in 
the New W orld. First, to enrich the rs Government by their 
exploitation and the enforced sale of Spanish products to the 
Cuban people. Second, their political control by an oligarchy, in 
order to furnish places and offices for hordes of Spanish courtiers 
and satellites. ere was no attempt to advance the material 
interests of the colonies and their people or to bring about indus- 
trial development. The most repressive measures were adopted 
to prevent political independence or financial growth, which might 
lead to discontent toward parent State. { 

The same policy which Tacitus informs us Rome applied to 
Great Britain, that of plundering and ọf enslaving the people, 
was ded as the proper one to control the colonial dependen- 
cies. To thecolonies no form of local self-government was given. 
Officials were sent by the Crown armed with despotic power. 
They ruled without law, except their own tyrannous will. Civil 
law was a figment, personal rights and liberty were unknown. 
There could only be in time one result of this imperialism. Re- 
volts and revolutions succeeded each other. Made desperate by 
the outrages and wrongs perpetrated upon succeeding generations, 
the spirit of determined resistance seized the people, and the yoke 
of Spain was thrown off. 

The South American colonies under Boliver San Martin, O’Hig- 
gins, and other valorous leaders won their independence. Mexico 
and the Central American States followed their example, until at 
last in the empires possessed by Spain in the New World only 
„the ever-fait isle” and Puerto remained. Her misfor- 
tunes in the government of her colonies and the humiliating defeats 
sustained at their hands haye wrought no change in her system 
of administering Cuban affairs. : ; 

During the cen her anger has been kindled against Cuba, 
and she has enforced her paternalistic policy and more fully devel- 
oped the commercial system which makes Cuba a tributary to 
Spain. She destroyed the vast population inhabiting the island at 
the time of its discovery, and then planted the system of slavery. 
When, through the force of revolution, she was compelled to 
abandon slavery, she sought Asiatic importations to found another 
condition of servitude. She has sent Governors-General who were 
so corrupt and despotic that almost ‘‘all had to be deposed and 
dispelled, Some, such as Gaspar de Torres, were real highway- 
. men.” (Dic. Enc. Hisp., page 1467.) 

These men by decree of May 28, 1825, had— 

The fullest authority, the same powers being bestowed which by the 
royal ordinances are granted to the governors of besieged cities. In conse- 
quence of this His Majesty gives * * * the most ample and unbounded 
power, not only to send away from the island any persons in office, what- 
ever their occupation, rank, class, or condition, whose continuance therein 
* * * may be deemed injurious (by the Governor-General) or whose con- 
duct, roe or private, may alarm ou. * è but also to suspend the 
execution of any order whatsoever orany general provision made concerning 
any branch of administration as may be thought most suitable to the 
royal service, 

Because Spain has denied Cubans a participation in the govern- 
ment of their own affairs and condemned them to political in- 
feriority in the land of their birth, because she confiscates the 
product of their labor, impoverishes the people, deprives them of 
sacred and dear rights, maintains a despotic militari , and com- 
pels the acceptance of a Spanish bureaucracy, the Cubans have 
again and again appealed for redress. Entreaties have been un- 
availing. Insurrections and revolutions have then followed. So 
that the century presents a pathetic picture—Cuba despoiled and 
plundered; 1 1 profiting by her misfortunes; the oppressed 
pleading for liberty and a mitigation of their sorrow; Spain co- 
gorune with their domande, ee relief only to find pretext 

or denying righteous demands; revolutions, carnage, and blood- 
shed; and the chapter is not yet closed. 

The revolutions of 1850 and 1851 were ily overthrown, but 
in 1855 the Cubans conspired again for independence. In 1868 
the conflict began and raged for ten years. On the 24th of Feb- 
ruary. 1895, men who accepted peace in 1878 again joined the 
standard of revolt and, with their sons, fight on for liberty, home, 
and country. 

During the ten years’ war the property of many of the Cubans 
was confiscated and the country laid waste; yet upon the estab- 
lishment of peace, Spain’s exactions reached the enormous figure 
of $46,000,000 for the fiscal year 1879. It was slightly reduced in 
1883, and since 1886 the annual budget has been fixed at about 
$26,000,000. 


With this enormous drain upon the island, and with repressive 


and restrictive legislation, in the interests of Catalonia and impor- 
tant manufacturing and producing cities of Spain (which were 
barriers to the commercial nations with which Cuba desired to 
deal and by natural laws were her proper and natural markets of 

er that the people could meet 


trade), it becomes a matter of won 


these demands and still give to the island a value of nearly 
$1,000,000,000 before the present war overwhelmed it. 

The capacity of the people to bear these great burdens testifies 
eloquently to their ind „and is strong evidence of their ability 
for self-government. And it is conceded by Spanish authority 
that there must be added to this large sum annually taken to re- 
plenish the coffers of Spain, millions of dollars which, by pecula- 
tion and malversation in office, were diverted from the revenue 
channels by the Spanish bureaucracy. 

Sefior Roblado, Ske prosent leader of the Conservatives in Spain, 
stated in the Cortes May 28, 1890, speaking of the the defalcation 
of the Spanish officials in Cuba: 

They amount to the following sum: 22,811,516 pesetas. Did not the Gov- 
ernment know this? What en done? 

a Pe Sefior Castaneda stated in the Spanish Cortes June 24, 

How can any one doubt that corruption exists in the Island of Cuba? 
General Prendergast has furnished a list of 350 persons employed in the cus- 
tom-houses against Saher a a have been taken for fraud, and not 
one of them has been p ed, 

Sefior Dolz, a Spanish deputy, published in the Atenebo de 
Madrid, in the spring of 1895, a statement that the custom-house 
frauds in Cuba since the year 1877 amounted to $100,000,000. 

Captain-General Dulce, writing to the minister for the colonies 
in 1867, said: 

The cause of trouble and of the inquietude which ap 
Cuba should be sought for to a great extent in the tariff laws, which, únder 
the pretext of Napanee ee make im ble a commerce ed on in 
faith, * * * e custom-house system is very expensive, overloaded with 
formalities, which do not prevent fraud, but which embarrass and annoy’ 
honest trade. The ordinance of matriculas, instead of proteeting industry 
upon the seas, has well-nigh destroyed it. 

The debate in the Spanish Cortes in June, 1890, revealed that a 
perfect saturnalia of larceny and corruption existed in the cus- 
tom-houses and various other departments provided for the col- 
lection of revenues in Cuba. The minister of the colonies, resid- 
ing at Madrid, has nearly $100,000 annually assigned to him; the 
governor-general, $50,000 annually, in addition to palaces and ex- 
penses of maintaining his household; the director-general of the 
treasury, $18,000 per annum; the archbishop of Santiago and the 
bishop of Habana, $18,000 each; and so on ad infinitum. General 
Pando, in March, 1890, affirmed that the board of public debt had 
committed robberies exceeding the sum of $12,000,000. 

By the venal methods employed by these swarms of Spanish 
officeholders controlling Cuba, it has been said that from one- 
fourth to one-half of all revenues collected are embezzled. The 
debt of Cuba in 1868 was $25,000,000. By the scandalous, im- 
moral fiscal system imposed by Spain since that time, this in- 
debtedness in 1895 had reached the fabulous sum of nearly $300,- 
000,000. This debt was created by Spain, not Cuba. The Cubans 
had no voice in obtaining the money, nor were they consulted in 
the expenditure of it. 

More than five hundred millions in addition to this sum, be- 
tween the close of the ten-years war and the commencement of 
hostilities, have been wrung from the island. This amount went 
to replenish Spain’s exhausted treasury and to meet advances 
made in the Carlist wars and her controversies in Santo Domingo 
and Peru. None of it went for the 1 8 of Cuba. No 
schools were established, no highways built, no public improve- 
ments made. 

In the budget of 1895, which appropriated and distributed over 
$26,000,000, only $746,925 was ostensibly appropriated for local 
improvements. I sougbt in vain when in Cuba for any evidences 
of a just or beneficent administration by the Peninsula. It isa 
fact beyond question that Spain has exploited the Cubans and de- 
livered them over to be plundered by corrupt, venal, impecunious 
camp followers of the Spanish Crown and its satellites. I found 
no schools, no highways, no improved harbors, no asylums—none 
of those evidences which mark a 8 application of publio 
revenues. Spain was warned of this unnatural and despotic 
course. In the Cortes in 1866 a deputy said: 

I foresee a catastrophe near at hand in case Spain persists in remaining 
deaf to the just reclamations of the Cubans. Look at the old colonies of the 
American continent. All have ended in conque: their independence. 
Let Spain not forget the lesson; let the Government just to the colonies 
that remain. Thus she will consolidate her dominion over people who only 


aspire to be good sons of a worthy mother, but who are not w. g to live as 
slaves under the scepter of a tyrant. 


These evils becoming unbearable, a declaration of independence 
was issued October 10, 1868, at Yara, and es, with 128 
ill-armed men, raised the standard of revolution. Some of the 
grievances alluded to are stated in the declaration as follows: 

And as Spain has many a time promised us Cubans to re tour rights 
without having hitherto fulfilled Ree prontas: as she continues to tax us 
heavily, and by so doing is likely to destroy our wealth; as we are in danger 
of losing our property, our lives, and our honor, under further Spanish do- 
minion, eto. 

It is not my purpose to detail the sorrowful, sickening proceed- 
ings of this conflict, of the cruelties and barbarities perpetrated 


ars in the island of 
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by Valmaceda, Weyler, and other Spanish commanders and offi- 
cials, or to dwell on the long, sanguinary struggle which resulted 
in the loss of over 100,000 Spanish troops through sickness, 
ease, and war, and the destruction of thousands of Cubans and 
the desolation of a large portion of the island. R 

At last General Campos, commanding the Spanish armies, nego- 
tiated with the Cuban leaders for the ee of peace, and 
in February, 1878, articles of peace were agreed upon. Indubita- 
ble proofs exist that Spain has flagrantly violated the terms of 
that treaty, and that the present revolution is directly caused b 
her perfidy and the continuous oppression of her Cuban gab 1 

Señor Maura, who was minister for the colonies in 1893, offered 

-a measure of colonial reform containing many admirable, liberal 
features, It 5 met the requirements of the peace of Zanjon. 

It was quickly defeated in the Cortes, and Señor Barbazuza pre- 
pared a colonial scheme of government which was approved by 
the Cortes in February, 1895. It was not real or genuine, and 

ave neither administrative decentralization nor political or in- 

e relief to the Cubans. It maintained the same paternal- 
ism, perpetuated the same monopoly of trade in favor of Spain 
by means of differential duties and obstructions to commercial 
relations with the United States and other nations. 

It still converted the island into a prey for the Spanish vam- 
pires and officeholders, and condemned the Cubans to the same 
slavery and in 8 Sa long endured. The news of this mock- 
ery quickly reached the island, and on the 24th of February the 
fires of revolution were lighted. 

Vattel announces that promises and conventions must be re- 
spected by rulers and governments, and when broken revolution 

is justifiable. : 

8 of genuine autonomy and the abolition of the obnox- 
ious colonial system prevailing brought the peace of Zanjon; but 
no effort was made, except as above stated, to effect the promised 
reforms. 

General Cam wrote a year thereafter, a letter which shows 
the duplicity of Spain. It was read in the Spanish Senate by 
Canovas July 21, 1879: 

Promises never fulfilled, abuses of all kinds, no provision made for i- 
culture and ee works, the exclusion of the natives from all branches of the 
administration, and other faults implanted gave rise to the on of 
Es ubed beste Dak terroe and thas iG © matter of dignity nob to. begin Te: 
5 as — — à shot is fired. may be continued. If we do not wish to ruin 
Spain, we must take up frankly the question of liberty. 

The Madrid Liga Heraria of July 27, 1879, in publishing this, 
then asks: 

What have we done from the peace of Zanjon to this day to prevent a 
repetition of what happened at Yara? 

The eminent Spanish statesman, Pei y Margall, said, as quoted 
in the Madrid Don Qui Jote, July 12, 1879: 

We must endeavor to reestablish the sh es of justice. No nation has 
the right to W territory inhabited by other men unless with their 
consent. No prescription is ble in this matter. Prescription 
does not apply and never does apply ht of liberty and independ- 
ence. * * * Let us make them masters and arbiters of their own desti- 
nies. Let us leave them to rule themselves in all matters pertaining 


to their 
internal life, political, administrative, and economic. 5 i 

* * * Againstsuchconduct the sentiment of patriotismisinvoked. But 
above the idea of country arises that of humanity, and above both that of 
justice. Cubais the grave of our youth in these deplorable wars. Our sol- 
ders perish there b: ousands. * * The greater part is dragged there 
by force and must fight for a cause that is distasteful to them. Must 
the nation to be sovere the life of the groups composing it? Does 
its sovereignty necessarily carry with it the slavery of colonies? 


The statement of one of our own consuls, as reported by the 
State Department in 1885, proves the intolerable condition of 
the Spanish dominion: 


The entire population with the exception of the official class aro li 
under a tyranny un eled at this day on the globe. There is a system oi 
oppression and torture which enters into e anaso of life, eats into the 
soul of every Cuban, mortifies, injures, and ins him every hour, 1 
ishes him and his family from day to day, threatens the rich with bank- 
ruptey and the poor man with . The exactions of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment and the illegal outrages of its officers are in fact intolerable. They 

islan * + Tho Government 
at Madrid is directly answerable for the misery of Cuba and for the rapaci 
and venality of its subordinates. * * era 
acter was laid. Every inthe 
centofitsnetincome. * All the betty trades 
pate in 


man 


the common 

Between the peace of Zanjon and the e out of the pres- 
ent war it was apparent to the Cubans no amelioration of their 
condition was possible except such as was gained by the sword. 
Taxes had been levied anew on everything, the offices were still 
filled by Spaniards, the professed extension of 3 to the 
Cubans was rendered inoperative by Spanish administration, mal- 
versation and the most ant frauds were still perpetrated in 
the revenue and other departments, representation was denied, the 
public revenues applied exclusively fo pay Spanish debts and to 
maintain the army and navy, and the us depression, by 
these vicious means and discriminatory legislation, had become so 


acute that stagnation in business and an economic and mone 
crisisresulted. A revolution was the only fruit possible upon 
upas tree of Spain’s planting. 


José Marti established a p 
which has successfull i 
ain until the present hour. So vigorous were its military opera- 


ional, independent governmen 
y maintained itself against the power 


ons, that the magnanimous Campos was hurriedly recalled to 
Spain, and the unmentionable Weyler sent to su him. Then 
followed a reign of terror and bloodshed so horrible as to defy 
description. 

None in Cuba deny these inhuman acts attributed to him, 
The Spanish people admit them, and the evidences of their perpe- 
tration are incontestable. o proclamations of Valmaceda in 
the ten years’ war, that— 
ot pees captured in Spanish waters or on the high seas near Cuba, no 
matter their derivation or destination, having arms or munitions aboard, 
are to be treated imm: and every habita- 
tion unoccupied will be burned by the troops, and those from which a white 
flag does not float reduced to ashes, and every man over 15 years of found 
away from his habitation failing to prove 4 justifiable motive shall be shot— 
were not morecruel. Against that mode of warfare Mr. Fish, at 
the direction of President Grant, protested: 

The order to indiscriminately slaughter all persons captured in such yesse 
without regard to their number, could not but shock the sensibilities of 
humane persons. 

Mr, Fish further stated: 


In the interest of Christian civilization and common humanity, I hope this 
documentisaforgery. If it be indeed genuine, the President instructs me in 
the most forcible manner to protest against such a mode of warfare and to 
ask you to request the Spanish authorities in Cuba to take such steps as no 
peroo having the right to proclaim the protection of the Government of the 
Š Mey States shall be sacrificed or injured in the conduct of hostilities upon 

Under Weyler’s orders pacificos and noncombatants were 
slaughtered, Cabanas fortress and other prisons filled with inno- 
cent men and women, many of whom were never heard of again, 
the homes and poparty of the Cubans in the four western prov- 
inces of the island destroyed by the torch in the hands of the 
Spanish soldiers and preria, and the helpless, homeless people, 
more than half a million in number, forced into fortified cities 
and towns, there to become victims of starvation and the ravages 
of diseases produced by their privations and suffering. 

This is a brief recital of Spain’s record in Cuba. Are her crimes 
and savagery to be endured forever? In the words of Margall, 


as pirates and ediately execute: 


“Above country is humanity, and above both is justice.” Justice 
has pronounced judgment. Spain has forfeited allright to further 
interest in Cuba. 


While this record was being made, how has her conduct affected 
this Government and its interest??? 

Our commerce with Cuba, aggregating nearly $100,000,000 

r annum, has been practically destroyed; American citizens 

ve been ruthlessly butchered, and property Delanging. to Amer- 
ican citizens which exceeded $50,000,000 in value has been ren- 
dered worthless; hundreds of American citizens have been made 
beggars and are now wandering in the streets of Cuban cities, 
homeless and dependent upon the charity of this Government; be- 
tween threeand four hundred thousand people have met wretched 
deaths as reconcentrados and noncombatants; 200,000 still more 
wretched Cubans are now unprovided for, and will, in the event 
of the prolongation of the struggle in its present form, soon meet 
the same fate; 25,000 Cubans, fearing imprisonment or death for 
alleged political offenses, are refugees within our own borders. Our 
ears and eyes have been witnesses for nearly three years of this 
most horrible condition; we have constantly been importuned 
from all quarters to interpose, to prevent the continuation of this 
awful carnival; the peace of our nation has been daring this long 
period disturbed and the interests of our nation menaced; the sen- 
sibilities of the people have been shocked, and all have joined in 
solemnly protesting against this great crime against humanity. 

ese things have profoundly impressed the American peo- 

ple, and they believe that, measured by any moral or ethical code 
or any divine or human law, national or international, a period 
has been reached when we ought not to be required to suffer longer 
or endure further this awful spectacle. And the additional rea- 
sons must not be forgotten. We are pang rep an arm of our 
naval power in guarding the high seas in the interest of Spain. 
This tax is becoming burdensome. : 

It is not only during this revolution that we have been compelled 
to suffer from the conditions in Cuba. The numerous insurrec- 
tions and wars extending over the century have been an unceasing 
source of trouble, irritation, expense, anxiety, and sorrow to our 
nation and 1 And during much of this period our relations 
with Spai ve been delicate and strained. 

She has impressed our seamen, disregarded treaty obligations, 
and, in the case of the Virginius, executed American citizens. 

The State Department contains voluminous reports containing 
protests, demands, explanations, negotiations, and all of the petty 
wretched circumlocution incident to diplomatic conduct. This na- 
tion has been patient, but the hour has now arrived when a firm, 
vigorous American policy should be pursued. France, itis sug- 
gested, may interfere in this matter. Spanish bonds have pro- 
cured French money, and French influences are operating to 
bring to a close this contest with victory to Spain. 
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If for any consideration we are restrained from now 
and if the insurgents are vanquished, what assurances are there 
that within less than a decade a reenactment of the same scenes 
ahd crimes would not occur? Spain of to-morrow will be the 

in of to-day and yesterday; applying the same methods, exer- 


acting, 
th 


ing the same despotism; and the Cu of the future will be 
as the Cubans of the past, with this difference, that each year and 
each day the glory of ournation’sfreedom will give added strength 
to their purpose to gain that which we enjoy. 

The Cuban question never can be and never will be settled, and 
our peace ever will be disturbed, until the scepter of Spain’s 
power passes forever from Cuba’s shore. When Amelia Island 
was the rendezvous of buccaneers and those whose predatory in- 
eursions injured our commerce and disturbed our peace, our ships 
were sent to drive them from the island, though it was a Spanish 

ssion, The condition amounted in law to a nuisance, and we 
abated it. 

If a strong man is constantly and cruelly wounding his child, 
and a person is so situate as to be the enforced witness of the 
crime, human law, receiving moral sanction, approves the effort 
to arrest the parent’s misconduct. - 

In addition to our material and commercial interests in the 
island, there is an abiding one founded upon affinity if not con- 
sanguinity. Washington when President said: 

Born, sir, in a land of liberty; having early learned its value; having en- 
gaged in a perilous conflict to defend it; having, in a word, devoted the best 
years of my life to secure its permanent estab nt in my own country, 
my anxious recollections, my sympathetic fee and tag bee 
irresistibly excited whensoever in any country 1 see an oppressed nation 
unfurl the banners of freedom. 

The words of Webster are a command to us in this hour of vacil- 
lation and neglected duty. When pleading for the recognition 
of Grecian independence in the House of Representatives in 1823, 
he used these words: 

What part it becomes this country to take on a question of this sort, so far 
as it is called upon to take any part, can not be doubtful. Our side of this 
a ar eager ac eure a er omen cae Ne 


r, n. y 
fore we have even time to ask whether we have an option. Our place is on 
the sidé of free institutions. 


And in his masterly letter to Mr. Hulsemann, in answer to the 
latter's communication remonstrating, in behalf of the Austrian 
Government, against the action of the President (in sending Mr. 
Clayton to ascertain the progres of the Hungarian revolution) and 
certain expressions used by the President, Mr. Webster states: 


wholly in 


Mr. Fish, in his memorable letter to Mr. Cushing, under date of 
November 5, 1875, said: 

While remembering and observing the duties which this Government as 
one of the family of nations owes to another member by public law, 
or the statutes of the United States, it would be idle to attempt to 

the interest and sympathy with which Americans in the United 
States d aay attempt of a numerous people on this continent to be re- 
lieved of ties which hold them in the position of colonial subjection to a dis- 
tant power, and to assume the independence and the right of self-control 
which natural rights and the spirit of the age accord them. 

Cuba has engaged the attention of American statesmen, and has 
been a matter of grave concern to our Presidents, for nearly a hun- 
dred years. The uncertain tenure of Spain’s holding, and the 
oppressive colonial system maintained, as well as the disquietude 
constantly prevailing there, of necessity brought the subject prom- 
inently into view. d after the promulgation of the Monroe doc- 
trine, and European nations sought an alliance with Monroe, by 
which Cuba was to be guaranteed as a possession of Spain, our 
concern in her welfare was increased. 

The important position which it holds in commanding the Gulf, 
and its proximity to our shores, made the question of its owner- 
ship transcendently important. Monroe, taking counsel from 
Jefferson and other great statesmen, announced that no European 

ower should be permitted to interfere with Cuba; that while 
ain's claim would not be controverted, the acquisition by any 
other nation would not be tolerated. At the same tithe it was 
either 3 or indirectly understood by American statesmen 
that ultimately Spain's supremacy would be lost. 

European nations acquiesced in Monroe's position, so that our 
nation has been the voluntary, self-appointed guardian of Cuba. 
It is a national policy which forbids Cuba, no matter what her 
wrongs and oppressions may be at the hands of Spain, from se- 
curing European aid or contracting an alliance, offensive or de- 
fensive, with a European power. e prevent other nations from 

ving moral or material 3 to Cu = in 5 provoked 

y Spanish oppression. s it comport with decency or dign 
or right for this nation, nnder such 8 to be an Baie 
ferent spectator to her woes and afflictions? 


As early as 1823 the unrest in Cuba occasioned us solicitude. 
Jefferson, in writing to President Monroe, June 11, 1823, said: 
Cuba alone seems at present to hold up a speck of war to us. 

And the letter of Mr. Adams, Secretary of State, to Minister 
Nelson, in the same year, evidenced the grave apprehension which 
Cuba, as a E n dependency, created. 

In 1825 Cuba again became an object of international negotia- 
tion. England desired a joint declaration by the Governments of 
the United States, France, and Great Britain to protect Spain's 
title to the island. It was hoped, if this 
immediate acknowledgment would be made by Spain of the South 
American Republics. During the incumbency of Mr. Van Buren 
as Secretary of State, Cuba’s relations with Spain and the United 
States were constantly discussed. z 

‘And in 1827 Mr. Everett complained of the connivance of the 
Spanish Crown with the British ministry and Spanish refugees 
who were inaugurating movements for the revolutionizing of the 
island. In 1830 additional complications arose, and shortly after 
we find the State Department again concerned in Cuba’s * 
8 European combinations which it was considered 
would imperil our nation. In 1851, Mr. Webster, then Secretary 
of State, in a communication to Mr. Barringer, shows the interest 
of the United States in Cuba and the troubles occasioned the former 
in suppressing invasions calculated to overthrow Spain’s power in 
the island. In 1852, when Mr. Everett was Secretary of State, we 
find him occupied in dealing with the Cuban question. He states: 

The United States, on the other hand, would by the proposed convention 
disable themselves from making an acquisition which might take place with- 
out any disturbance of existing foreign relations and in the natural order of 
thin The Island of Cuba liesat our doors. It commands the approach to 
the Gult of Mexico, which washes the shores of five of our States. Ebars the 
entrance of that great river which drainshalf the North American 
and with its tributaries forms the largest system of internal water communi- 
cation in the world. It keeps watch at the doorway of our intercourse with 
California by the Isthmus route. If an island like Cuba, belonging to the 
Spanish Crown, guarded the entrance of the Thames and the Seine, and the 
United States should propose a convention like this to France and England, 
those powers would assuredly feel that the disability assumed by ourselves 
was far less serious than that which we ask them to assume. The opinions of 
American statesmen at different times and under varying circumstances 
have differed as to the desirableness of the acquisition of Cuba by the United 
States. Territorially and commercially it would in our hands be an ex- 
tremely valuable possession. Under contingencies it might be almost 
essential to our safety. 

And on the 8d of December of the same year he wrote to Mr. 
Crampton as follows: 

To enter into a compact with European powers to the effect that the 
United States as well as the other contracting powers— 

Referring to England and France— 
would disclaim all intentions now or hereafter to obtain ion of Cuba 
would be inconsistent with the principle, the policy, and the tradition of the 
United States. 

President Fillmorein his message of 1852 referred to the un 
condition and PAR of alarm on the part of the Cuban authori- 
ties. He complained of the interference by the Spanish officials 
with our commercial intercourse with the island. Cuba continued 
to be a source of irritation to the United States, and was the pro- 
lific cause of many state papers by Mr. Marcy and other officials 
of our Government. 

President Buchanan in his message (1858) states: 

The truth is that Cuba, in its existing colonial condition, is a constant source 
of annoyance to the American people. * * * With that island under the 
dominion of a distant foreign power, this trade— 

From the Mississippi River in the United States— 

t . 
TCT 
noyunce in time of peace. Our relations with Spain, which ought to be of the 
most friendly character, must always be placed in jeopardy while the exist- 
ing colonial government over the island remain in its present condition. 

In 1869 President Grant's first annual message discusses at some 
length the Cuban question, and calls attention to the fact that for 
more than a year a revolution has been waged in the island for 
independence and freedom. He refers to the effort of the United 
States to bring the contest to a termination and stop the blood- 
shed occasioned by the revolution. 

In his special message of June 13, 1870, reference is made to the 
destruction of property belonging to American citizens and the 
imprisonment of some and the sacrifice of the lives of others. In 
his message the following year hecomplains of the disturbed con- 
dition of theisland and the great concern, annoyance, and anxiety 
resulting therefrom, 

The able Secret of State, Mr. Fish, on October 29, 1872, in 
writing to Mr. Sickles, our minister at Madrid, referred to the 
ineff efforts of Spain to suppress the insurrection, the de- 
struction of life and property, and the great commercial and other 
connections existing between the United States and tho island. 
He also complained of the great strain imposed upon the United 
States in enforcing the neutrality laws, and intimated that if 
Spain’s inability to establish peace should long continue the com- 
mercial interests of the people of the United States, as well as the 
Government's duty to itself, might require the adoption of a dif- 
ferent policy. 


were taken, that an 
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In writing to Mr, Cushing, February 6, 1874, he states: 


Civil dissensions in Cuba and Spon res pow hostilities, such as are 
raging there, produce effects in the United States second in 3 
to those which they produce in Spain. * * * Meanwhile this condition of 


d insupportable to the United States. 
777 VVT 
prevent inf rin tof our law on the part of Cubans purchasing munitions 
or materials of war or laboring to fit out military expeditions in our ports; 
we are constrained to main a large naval force to prevent violations of 
our sovereignty either by the Cubans or by the Span: s; our le are 
horrified and agitated at the spectacle at our very doors of war not only with 
ali its ordinary attendance of devastation and carnage, but with the ac- 
companiments of barbarous shooting of prisoners of war, or their summary 
execution by military co: ion, to the scandal and ce of the age; 
we are under the necessity of interposing continually for the protection o 
our citizens against wrongful acts of local authorities of oe Cuba; and 
the public ce is every moment subject to be interrupted by some unfore- 
seen event like that which recently occurred to drive us at once to the brink 
of war with Spain. In short, the state of Cuba is the one great cause of per- 
petual solicitude in the foreign relations of the United States. 

In President Grant’s seventh annual message attentionis directed 
to the protracted strife in Cuba, tothe extent of seriously crippling 
commercial nations, especially the United States, and to the loss 
of property by the citizens of the United States. Almost the first 
act of President Hayes was to direct the attention of Congress to 
the baneful effects W the United States of the hostilities in 
Cuba, and the unlawful proceedings of Spain in interfering with 
American vessels and commerce in in 
ing oppressive taxes upon American resident: F 

esident Arthur did not escape a question which had chal- 
lenged most of his predecessors, and we find him in 1884, in his 
message to Congress, alluding to the neutrality laws and the vigi- 
lance required upon the part of the United States to preventinfrac- 
tions by persons who were endeavoring to bring about a revolt in 
Cuba IN Spanish Anthonii; 

Mr. Cleveland was compelled to deal with the unpleasant heri- 
tage. On December 7, 1806, in addressing Congress, he referred 
to the interests of the United States in Cuba, the commercial rela- 
tions between them, the capital invested in railroads, mines, and 
other enterprises, and argued that the United States ‘‘are inex- 
tricably involved in the controversy in other ways, both vexatious 
and costly,” and that the struggle which was ruining the island 
was of serious concern to our people, and that our interests were 
not wholly sentimental or saat e i 

The present Executive is confronted with the same question, 
but a crisis has now been reached. All the currents of the past 
are conve and there must be a solution of the question. 

It is a litigated question which has been in the court of public 
conscience for nearly a hundred years and international forums 
for three-quarters of a century. The court of final resort has 
now been reached. 

President McKinley denominates the issues as the— 
most important problem with which this Government is now called upon to 
deal pe ing to its foreign relations. 

chisement of the continental pos- 


For no 5 since the 
in condition of Cuba or the 


g illegal arrests and levy- 
ents. 


sessions eE mp the Western Continent has the 
of toward Cuba not caused concern tothe United States. 

e existing conditions can not but fill this Government and the American 
people with the gravest apprehension. 

Such a record as this is conclusive proof that the safety and wel- 

fare of this nation, its peace and honor, its commercial interests, 
and the protection of its citizens having pro interests in 
Cuba can only be preserved and by the termination of 
Spanish supremacy in Cuba. We can no longer be required to 
maintain an Boag pen attitude,” waiting for Spain to adopt a 
proper colonial policy, to deal righteously with the Cuban people, 
and to reestablish an honorable, just, and lasting peace with her 
revolted subjects. What,then, istheremedy? In my opinion, it 
lies in intervention by the United States. Spain has been repeat- 
edly warned for seventy-five years that the United States could 
not forever behold the lamentable conditions prevailing in Cuba 
and the t of continued revolutions so distracting to our 
peace and injurious to this nation. 
Examples are numerous in history of intervention by govern- 
ments in the affairs of others. Whatever high and worthy reasons 
have existed as authority for interfering in the political concerns 
of nations, whatever sanction such interference may have found 
in international law, all can now be invoked in justification of 
direct, immediate, and, if necessary., armed intervention by this 
nation to free the lamb from the vulture’s clutches, to release the 
innocent, struggling child from the grasp of the inhuman, debased, 
and barbarous parent. 

The grounds assigned for intervention have been various. The 
followinghave been regarded as sufficient to warrant it: Impedi- 
ments to commerce,“ Burdensome measures of protection and 
repression,” . Effusion of blood,” Humanity,“ and! The repose of 
Enrope.” England and other powers intervened in the case of 
Belgium in 1830 because of “a warm desire to arrest, with the 
shortest possible delay, the disorder and the effusion of blood.” 

Under the treaty of Berlin in 1878, intervention in behalf of 

Roumania, Montenegro, and Bulgaria was predicated 
upon the ground of a desire to regulate.” Humanitarian feel- 


prompted intervention in 1827 by Great Britain, France, and 


in 
Rests in behalf of the Greek revolutionists. The us per- 
secutions inflicted by the Sultan of Turkey and the policy of ex- 


termination pursued by the Ottoman Government eg wag ti 
Greeks to heroic and desperate resistance. rag to the timely 
aid afforded by the great powers they achieved independence. 

Speaking of this contest, Dr. Wheaton states that— 

The ene of human nature wantonly ees by this cruel warfare were 
but tardily and imperfectly vindicated pr measure, but its prin 
wasfully justified by the t 9 w of self - preservation. Wha‘ 
ever a nation may lawfully as end for itself, 5 for another if 
called on to interpose.“ This interference ofthe powers to put an end 
to this bloody contest might Fee have been rested on this 
alone, without appealing to the interests of commerce and of the repose of 
Europe, which, as well as the interests of humanity, are alluded to in the 
treaty as the determining motives of the high contracting parties. 

There is great contrariety of opinion expressed by publicists 
and international writers as to what grounds forcible interven- 
tion may rightfully be predicated upon, but all concede that as 
an act of self-defense, or for self-protection, it is permissible and 
fully authorized. While there is not complete harmony upon the 
part of the writers referred to as to tho classification of the rea- 
sons assigned as justification, under the names of order,“ 
“peace,” and ‘‘commercial relations,” as well as property rights 
of citizens,” still there is a substantial concurrence of res- 
sion that the protection of these interests rests upon the right of 
self-defense; and that for continued invasion of such interests, 
and the disturbance of such “peace,” ‘‘ order,” and rights, forci- 
ble intervention is justifiable. 

Whether forcible intervention is authorized upon humanitarian 
grounds alone is not free from doubt if determination rests upon 
the “ weight of authority“ —that is, of standard authors on inter- 
national law. Slight consideration has been devoted to this im- 

rtant subject, and no established rules are deducible from the 


ks. But certain it is there is a growing sentiment which will 
ultimately be crystallized into tive international rule—that 
brutal massacres, long-contin oppression, resulting in slavery, 


poverty, and destruction of property and life, wars of extermi- 
nation and barbarous and berg Somes treatment without signs of 
cessation, which brutalize and degrade, will be sufficient warrant 
for intervention to prevent their continuance, at least when, by 
such crimes and oppressions by one government against a portion 
of its subjects, the moral sentiments of nations are shocked and 
their peace and quiet rendered insecure. 

Vattel recognizes succor to people oppressed by their sovereign 
asproper. Logically, if the sovereign refuses the proffered succor, 
the interposing nation would have a right to compel acceptance, 

Heffter denies the right of interven for the repression of 

nny, but insists that if civil war results 1 of oppres- 
sion) between the sovereign and a portion of its subjects, then 
assistance by intervention or otherwise may be in be- 
half of either party. 

Calvo and Fiore contend for the right of intervention to put an 
end to crimes and slaughter. 

Woolsey, in his most excellent treatise on International Law, 
justifies interference in the affairs of other states when it is de- 
manded by self- preservation, and when some extraordinary state 
a pee brought about by the crime of a government against 
its subjects. 

Under Dr. Wheaton's broad statement, that whatever a nation 
Fore bie for itself it may defend for another,” interference in 
Cuba is clearly warranted. Cuba’s right of revolution is as sacred 
and as well 2 in the principles of right and justice as the 
Greeks’; and if the revolution rests ibe the ground that a great 
crime was being committed, we have the right to recognize the gov- ` 
ernment of the revolutionists and aid in the efforts to prevent the 
continuance of such crime. Even Grotius admits that occasions 
may arise 8 resistance to the sovereign. The doctrine 
taught by Hobbes of patrimonial kingdoms has passed away, like 
many of the exploded theories of the past. 

Manning, in his Law of Nations, page 97, states as grounds on 
which interference with the affairs of foreign states would now 
be held capable of justification: 

(2) The continuance of a eee aia of affairs in a foreign state 
under circumstances in which it seems qguly probable that without such 
interference either public order can never be restored at all or can only be 
restored after such sufferings to h ty and such injuries to surroun 


states as obviously over ce the general evil of all interference from 
without. 


The other forms which interference may take are: 


rendered 


(3) Actual support of a revolution ty ina foreign state, or of the 
government of a state in its efforts 8 a revolution; 4) — 2 
a newly 


recognition for the of general intercourse on equal terms 
formed though perhaps not yet firmly established — — 
Phillimore announces the following rule with respect to this 
question: 
The right of self-defense may, in certain cases, carry with it the n 
tervening in the relations and, to a certain extent, of Sms. 5 


conduct of another state, and this when the interest of the intervenor 
immediately and directly but mediately and indirectly affected. 
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He further states that in ‘“‘self-defense” interference is justifi- 
able ‘‘ when the domestic institutions of a state are inconsistent 


with the peace and safety of other states;” and also upon invita- 
tion of belligerent parties in a civil war. 
Hall states the doctrine of intervention as follows: 


The grounds upon which intervention has taken place or u which it is 
gaid with more or less of authority that it is itted may be referred to 
the right of self-preservation, to the right oing, to the 


Sppcsing wron 
duty o 9 en ment, and to the friendship for one of two parties in 
astate. (Hall Int. Law, page 261.) 

Professor Pomeroy contends thatit is impossible to place limita- 
tions upon the question as to When intervention may or may not 
be authorized. He insists that it is a branch of politics rather 
than a subdivision of international law. 

Henry Clay, while Secretary of State, wrote, May 10, 1825: 

When the epoch of gh ere between a parent state and its colony, from 
whatever cause, arises, t ostrogas for self-government on the one hand and 
the preservation of power on the other produces mutual e 
l to a most embittered and ferocious war. Itis then thatit becomes the 
duty of third powers to interpose their humane offices and calm the passions 
and enlighten the councils of the parties. 

The present Secretary of State, speaking in the Senate on the 
28th of February, 1896, stated that if Spain continued Weyler’s 
policy the people of the United States would 
go over to that island and drive out these barbarous robbers and imitators 
of the worst men who ever lived in the world.. + We will not shield 
ourselves behind the position taken by the British Government in the case 
of Armenia, that Armenia was so far 3 beyond her power that Great 
Britain could not help those people when they were being murdered. * * * 
But Cuba lies right at our door. 

The words of Fish to Mr. Cushing, November 5, 1875, show that 
the conditions then existing were deemed almost of sufficient 
gravity to warrant intervention. He refers to the inhumanity 
characterizing Spain’s conduct in Cuba and the omission of the 
Farry Government to perform its treaty obligations to the 

nited States, and then states that— 

It becomes a serious question how long such a condition of things can or 
should be allowed to and compels us to inquire whether the point has 
not been reached where longer endurance ceases to be possible. * In 


ration and 


the absence of any pr of a termination of the war or of any change in 
the manner in which it been conducted on either side, he (the President) 
feels that the time is at hand when it may be the duty of other governments 


to intervene, solely with a view of bringing to an end a disastrous and de- 
structive conflict and restoring peace in the Island of Cuba. 

The London Times, in an editorial January 26, 1876, discusses 
Spain’s relations to Cuba and the letter of Secretary Fish just re- 
ferred to, 3 the Spanish-Cuban policy. In the editorial 
these words are used: 

The purists of international law may at once be warned off the field of dis- 
cussion. They may say that the United States has no more right to dictate 
how Spain shall govern than Spain has to order the reorganization of the 
South * * * But these arguments are fit merely for lecture rooms. The 
practical answer is that the general rule of international usage conveniently 
called international law can be applied only to the ordin: cases of warfare. 
Since there is no international parliament, each nation is justified in defend- 
ing its interest by exceptional measures when they are attacked in an excep- 
tional manner. We find, then, that Spain driven one of the finest 
islands in the world into revolt; that she is trying to suppress the revolt b 
systematic savagery, and that the restoration o ae y mere force is all 
but hopeless. * + * Nor can we blame him (Mr. ) for insisting that if 
Spain shall not set Cuba freo she is bound to make it orderly. 


Messrs. Buchanan, Mason, and Soulé, in their joint dispatch to 
the Secretary of State October 18, 1854, decl that whenever 
Spain's possession of Cuba 


seriously endangered our internal peace, or the existence of the Union, the 
pee tatoa would bə justified by human and divine law in wresting it 
m le 


President Grant contemplated intervention, as is evidenced by 
his message of 1874, wherein he says— 

i in to suppress the insurrection may make some - 
— 5 pr soda the pare ot other powers a matter of self necomity. = 

A similar statement occurs in his m e the following year. 
Mr. Cleveland recognized that our obligations to Spain would not 
prevent us from intervening when it was manifest that ‘‘Spain’s 
sovereignty was extinct in the island.” Mr. McKinley recognizes 
that intervention with force is permissible “in the discharge of 
obligations to ourselves, to civilization, and humanity.” 

I have shown that Spain's savage and inhuman course, persist- 
ently pursued with respect to Cuba, justified the revolution, and 
that by every popor standard Spain’s right to control Cuba has 
been forfeited. It has been shown that her desire to retain the 
island is purely mercenary; and that for three-quarters of a cen- 

the island has been the arena of insurrections, révolutions, 
and carnage, the direct and certain results of Spain’s misconduct. 

That during all of this time, by reason of the geographical situ- 
ation of Cuba and the menace which her possession by an un- 
friendly power would be to our security and peace, and also be- 
cause of our commercial relations with her, and the property 
rights which our citizens have acquired therein, as well as the 
desire which we entertain for the spread of republican institu- 
tions and the dedication of this continent to political freedom, 
we have regarded her with the utmost solicitude. 

Attention has also been called to the Monroe doctrine, which 
devolves upon this nation the duty of preventing the acquisition 
of Cuba by any other nation; and the great trouble, complications, 


and expense occasioned this nation because of Spain’s inability 
preserve peace in the island; the irritation and trouble to 
American le so great as to disturb their as a nation, 
and, in self-defense, to compel a change in the hithe “ expect- 
ant attitude of our Government.” 

Attention has been directed to the views of jurists and the viewg 
of distinguished American statesmen in support of the proposition 
that forcible intervention in the affairs of another nation may be 
justified. With the facts before us,in the light of the century’s 
events and the present tragic condition of the island, I ask can it 
be possible that there is any member of this House who denies the 
justification or the duty of the United States to immediately rec- 
ognize the 3 of the Cuban Republic and aid its armies, 
as the forces of England, France, and Russia supported the armies 
of Greece, in Pens an end to the slaughter of innocents, the 
devastation of a country, and the commission of a crime against 
humanity? e 
In so doing we would also be defending American citizens now 
in Cuba, protecting their property, preserving our commerce, re- 
storing peace to the nation, and performing such acts as the laws 
of self-defense and self-preservation impose upon every govern- 
ment. If Spain refuses to relinquish control of Cuba, it would 
mean war. In this programme territorial acquisition should not 
be considered. It is true that great statesmen like Jefferson, 
Adams, and Polk desired the annexation of Cuba, and unques- 
tionably many of the inhabitants of Cuba desire to plant them- 
selves under the flag of this great Republic. 

But the forcible deprivation of a nation of any portion of its 
territory, with a design to make it a part of our national domain, 
is unwise, if notcriminal. After Cuba’s independence shall haye 
been fully recognized, after the billows of war shall have lost 
themselves in the calm of peace and rest, after the shock of this ter- 
rible conflict shall have been forgotten and the cool, Tape ssionate 
judgment of the Cuban pepe shall have been consulted, after 
the poopie of this broad land have evidences of the fruits of inde- 
pendence in Cuba, after all of the mists and clouds and lurid flames 
that now encircle us have been cleared away, then if the people 
of Cuba earnestly desire to merge their future into ours it will 
be ample time to consider the question of annexation. 

Will the Cuban people be capable of self-government? I have 
met many who entertain grave doubts. The stormy scenes in the 
Spanish-American Republics are referred to as examples of Cuban 
independence. It is true that Cuba will embark upon the career 
of free government under unauspicious circumstances; but I am 
persuaded that there is enough intelligence, virtue, integrity, and 
stability to be found among her people to give reasonable assur- 
ance of the permanency of the government agreed upon. Though 
the island is desolate, it is productive and fertile. 

In 1887 there was a population of over 1,700,000. Perhaps when 
the present war began it had reached 2,000, 000. Undoubtedly more 
than 500000 have perished within the past three years, but there 
are brave and courageous men and women who will bring to the 
new and difficult problems high patriotism, singleness of purpose, 
and an unalterable determination that the fruits obtained by lon 
85 of suffering, of sorrow and tears and bloodshed shall no 

lost. The negroes, numbering from 27 to 30 per cent of the 
n are industrious, intelligent, and law abiding. 

e Cuban people are different from those inhabiting the South 
American Republics. In the latter they are factional, emotional, 
the followers of men rather than the devotees of principle. Resi- 
dents of the same State are not homogeneous, igh mountains, 
wide rivers, and impenetrable forests separate communities, pro- 
duce provincialism, breed isolation, and subtract from national 
pride and prevent a love of national institutions. 

In Cuba there is the utmost fraternity between Cubans and 
amity between races. There is no sectionalism. The railroads 
and the rapid ocean transportation bring the poopie together and 
produce harmonious thought and action. ey are more con- 
servative, more enlightened, more in harmony with the spirit and 
high impulses of the age than the people of South America, For 
years many of the young men and women have been receiving 
education in the United States. 

Many have intermarried with Americans, Those who have re- 
turned have carried with them love of republican institutions 
and much of the genius of our institutions. At least 25,000 Cu- 
bans are now in the United States. With the advent of peace 
they would return and contribute materially in establishing order 
and founding a stable, liberal government. 

The English language is not astranger there. American interests 
are extensive, and with and stability assured, American 
capital would seek investment and thousands of our citizens, en- 
ticed by the beauty of the island, the fertility of the soil, and its 
incomparable climate, would there seek homes and add strength 
to its political, social, and economic superstructure, It has been 
charged that the insurgents will control the situation and organ- 
ize a powerful military government, or ec astate of anarchy. 

The personnel of the Cuban army disproves this statement, 
Patriots are its officers and they show no vaulting ambition, 
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They long for peace and will gladly welcome the hour when they 
eee to the rebuilding of the devastated island. 


Our duty is plain. The past and present, the 1 dead 
and 3 iving, the voice of our country and the spirit of 
neyer-dying justice, command us to perform it. 


Is true freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 

And with leathern hearts forges 
That we owe mankind a debt 

No; true freedom is to share 

All the chains our brothers wear, 
And with heart and hand to be 
Earnest to make others free. 

They are slaves who dare not speak 
For the fallen and the weak; 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truths they needs must think. 
They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three. 


Indian Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES GUNN, 


OF IDAHO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 10, 1898. 


On the Senate amendments to the bill (H. R. 6896) making appropriations for 
the current and contingent expenses of the Indian Department, etc. 


Mr. GUNN said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: It is sixty-six years since Andrew Jackson ad- 
vocated the passage of a homestead bill in one of his annual mes- 
sages. It is forty-six years since a homestead bill was first advo- 
cated in this House. Its patron, Mr. Grow, of Pennsylvania, is 
now a member of this y. Andit is thirty-seven years since 
Abraham Lincoln signed the bill which gave us the homestead 
law. Mighty changes have taken place in the nation since the 
enactment of this law. Our growth has been speedy and onward. 
Our taxable property has doubled in value, Our railroad systems 
span the continent. - In science and in art we have made wonder- 
ful strides, Itis true that the burden of debt carried by our peo- 

le is severe and oppressive, but how much more would it have 
Bean were it not for the kindly provisions of the homestead law? 

At its inception the Republican party signalized its advent into 
power by giving the nation two great reform measures. It freed 
the slaves and it gave us free homesteads. While it did not origi- 
nate the homestead idea, and while it was advocated with equal 
earnestness by the Democrats, yet it became a law under a 
publican Administration, and we will give that credit for 
this beneficent measure. It afterwards, unfortunately, neutral- 
ized both these acts; first, by bestowing millions of acres of the 

ublic domain on railroad corporations. Representative Cleve- 
Pad, of Connecticut, speaking on this question 3 homestead 
bill) in 1852, when it Was before Congress, foretold this state of 
affairs in the following language: . 

From whence comes opposition to this bill? Why, sir, the only really for- 
midable opposition made, and from which alone the pill ‘is in danger, comes, 
as far as Ta am able to discover, from those Renton who are desirous of ob- 
taining from this Compress grants of the public lands to aid in the building of 
railroads. * * * © are called on to give away millions of acres of land 
and place them in the power of head igen com: ies. And where is 
that company to come from? Every knows that it must be located in 
Wall street, New York, or State street, ton. Will this benefit the West- 
ern States? No; for the lands will be in the hands of stock jobbers. 

Here was one Representative who gave acorrect forecast of the 
future. And millions of acres were given to railroad corpora- 
tions, and latterly by giving the Indians greatreservations, which 
they can not utilize, while forcing the white man tosupport them, 
the beneficent policy originally inaugurated under such promising 
auspices has been lost sight of. This has gone on until the area 
for the Caucasian has been squandered. Next by acontraction of 
the currency, which in turn has lowered prices and lowered the 
wage scale, until the chattel slave of Lincoln’s time is the 5 7 
slave of MeKinley's time. In this way it has largely destroyed the 
good effect of its antislavery policy. In crippled form we still 

ave the homestead law, sik its sphere of usefulness is grow- 
ing more and more circumscribed. 

When the Indians on a number of reservations took lands in 
severalty, the unoccupied portion was thrown open for settlement 
and the home seeker was vag se: to live on his entry the term 
required under the homestead law, which was right and proper, 
but in addition to this was forced to purchase the land, This is 
a departure from the homestead principle. 

This being the situation, a discussion of our land policy is in 


order, and this in turn forces us to meet the objections of the 


mtlemen who are opposed to the homestead law, or at least to 
its application to all our lands. Perhaps no act that ever passed 
the Congress of the United States has been more beneficent in its 
working than the homestead law. No act has ever sent a ray of 
aope into more poor homes than the one that said to the laborer 
toiling in the dusty factory, smoke-begrimed foundry, or machine 
shop, or the miner toiling in his damp underground workings, 
„Out there on the prairies of the West, or amidst the fertile valle 
of the South, sites for free homes await you.” Under the work- 
ings of this law great States have been built up, and millions, yes, 
billions, added to the wealth of the nation. 

Copying from the report of the Senate Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs on the question of free homes, we find that— 

The splendid States and Territories of Michigan, W: 


To ari, Florida Alabama, Mississl 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 


Michigan 095,016,272 | Florida $380, 489, 388 
Wisconsin 833, 308, 523 | Montana 453, 135, 209 
695, 831; 927 169, 773, 710 
287, 348,333 145, 712, 287 
897, 902, 945 231,459, 897 
337, 006, 506 188, 880, 976 
425, 141,209 349, 411, 234 
275, 685, 514 180, 323, 668 
799, 943, OL 207, 896, 501 
622! T73. 760, 698, 726 
454, 242, 688 500, 396, 194 
495, 306, 597 533, 733, 627 
45, 285, 124 
455, 147,422 28, 583, 339, 104 
— 159/765; 442 


It makes little difference how this change in our land policy 
was effected. It was introduced in a settlement with the Sioux 
Indians, in Dakota Territory, in 1889, and afterwards by various 
acts it was extended to other States and Territories. This inroad 
on the homestead bill was followed by a general depression, 
which seriously affected all products of labor, those of the farm 
most disastrously. In this way attention has been forcibly called 
to the fact that we have abandoned a long-established policy 
toward settlers on that portion of our Government lands situated 
on the Indian reservations, and also in a marked degree toward 
the Indians, who cease to be the wards of the nation, but whose 
care and maintenance is now saddled on the pioneers who take 
up land on the reservations. 

The settlers who haye gone on these lands now find ruin star- 
ing them in the face. Pay day is approaching. The disastrous 
years which they have passed through have left them nothing, 
and Uncle Sam threatens to turn heartless landlord and eject 
them from their homes. If this duty should be forced on him, it 
would certainly be the most 1 one ever assigned him. 
Why should I stand here and plead short crops or bad markets as 
a justification or palliation for extending the homestead law to 
the people of my State? No, Iwill not do it. It is theirs by right, 
as much as it was the right of the people of Iowa, Missouri, 
Kansas, or any other State. The Government bought the land in 
your State and afterwards gave it to you. We in Idaho ask the 
same treatment for our people. 

Of all the arguments advanced by our opponents against this 
measure designed to extend free homes to our worthy fellow-citi- 
zens who have unfortunately settled on Indian reservations, the 
only one worthy of consideration is the complaint that the Gov- 
ernment was compelled to buy these lands. These people forget 
that the Government bought all our Western Tanda, in fact all 
hema outside of the original area which made up the United 

ates. : 

We paid France $15,000,000 for Louisiana, or 3.6 cents per acre; 
Spain, $5,000,000 for Florida, or 17.1 cents per acre; Georgia, for 

abama and what was known as the Yazoo claims, $5,771,919.79, 
or 10.1 cents per acre; Mexico, for California and other territory, 
$15,000,000, or 4.5 cents per acre; Texas, for land conveyed to the 
General Government, $10,000,000, or 25.17 cents per acre; the 
Gadsden purchase from Mexico, $10,000,000, or 34.3 cents per acre; 
Russia, for Alaska, $7,000,000, or 1.19 cents per acre. 

In addition to all this we paid out to quiet Indian titles in the 
States of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
two Dakotas over $100,000,000, and with the exception of a few 
reservations in Minnesota and the Dakotas, all this land has been 
given to settlers. If it has been the policy of the Government to 
obtain land by purchase and then give it away to those who would 
make homes on it, why should the rule be departed from in this 
case? If the fertile lands of Ilinois, Iowa, or other States were 
pira to home seekers, why should not the Palouse lands or the 

make River lands, in Idaho, also be disposed of in the same way? 

Although we paid out these vast sums for territory, we enacted 
a homestead law and gave this land away to actual settlers. It 
might be asked why we should give this land to actual settlers, 
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Aon canary fo asked many times during the first debate on 
his issue, and we were always told that unoccupied lands were of 
no value to the rare 7 pat ee on and let them 
im e farms, lay out an up towns, villages, and cities. 
FEF then the land would be of some use. ; : 

In 1832 Andrew Jackson, referring to the public-land question, 

It can not be doubted that the pores settlement of these lands constitute 
the true intent of the Republic. e wealth and stren: of a country are 
its population, and the best part of the population are the cultivators of the 
80) 8 farmers are everywhere the basis of soclety, the true 
friends of liberty. 

Quoting further from Jackson’s annual message, he says: 

To put an end forever to all partial and interested legislation on this sub- 
ject, and to afford every American citizen of ee the opportunity of 
securing an independent freehold, it seems to me therefore best to abandon 
the idea of raising a future revenue out of the public lands. 

In discussing this question in 1852, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Grow] used the following language: 

With fourteen hundred millions of acres of unsold and_unappropriated 
public land it becomes a grave question what is the best di tion to be 
made of them—whether to cede to the States in which it lies, to be disposed 
of as they think proper, or for internal improvements and school purposes, 
or to grant it in imited quantities to actual settlers, at a price barely suffi- 
cient to cover the cost of survey and transfer, with such limits and reserva- 
tions as will prevent its falling into the hands of speculators. 

When President Johnson was a member of this House he fa- 
vored the homestead bill, and he destroyed the argument of those 
who claimed it was unconstitutional in this manner: 


blic lands pa: 
penefit of the few and not for the benefit of all. That bill, 


a state of cultiva W the question of making this enormous grant 
came up, recorded votes in its favor. 

What becomes of the argument of the men who march through the Con- 
pet viewing reien peni can no —＋ — „ maln tlon 9 
Driate lands to settlers for cultivation? — 

The homestead bill became a law May 27, 1862. The nation was 
in the throes of the great civil war. It was hard pushed for 
money with which to carry on the war. The argument advanced 
at that time was that the Government needed the receipts from 
the sale of the lands in order to replenish its rapidly usting 
‘Treasury. ing on this phase of the discussion, Owen Love- 
joy, of Illinois, who was then a member of this House, had this 
tosay: . 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let us allow the actual settler to go on these lands as a 
basis of credit and cultivate them and pay a tax, for everyone knows 

real estate isa better 


Congress has no right to t an individual 160 acres of land to reduce it to 
th 


that cultivated of credit than uncultivated, and we 
shall derive more by that than we can hope fox as income from the sale 
of the lands if this bill 


passage of this 
conviction. I will not enter into the discussion of the eral question. I 
simply wished ph eee this one t in answer tot 
Kentucky [Mr. ttenden], t if this bill is and the settlement of 
these lands enco d, these settled lands will then become a better basis 
of credit than an g wecan hope from their sale, y during the 
war, for it will amount to nothing. 

When this issue was before Congress in 1852, Mr. Dunham, of 
Indiana, gave expression to a sentiment that so forcibly applies to 
the present situation that I feel called on to quote it: 

This Government of ours is a peculiar one—it isa government of the people. 
It has not one single dollar in its public Treasury, it has not one single doilar 
invested in public works, it has not one single dollar invested in public lands 
Barras har boen pait hrom e ayers a 
which they have contributed. z 

I have quoted the utterances of both Democrats and Sa iced 
licans during the years that the homestead bill was before Con- 
gress to show that this measure was advocated and supported not 
entirely by one party, but by both parties. Coming down to our 
own time, the question assumes a new phase. The settlers on the 
Indian reservations are closed out from the operation of the home- 
stead law and are expected to purchase their lands, and in some 
instances at enormous figures, as for example the Nez Perce lands 
in Idaho, which are held by the Government at $3.75 an acre. 

The two reservations thrown open to settlement in my State will 
cost the farmers $2,139,120. These men are poor, have contended 
with short crops and with falling markets; with them the struggle 
for existence been a close one; and if the Government insists 
on the payment of its claims a majority of them will be driven 
from their homes, and eventually the land will fall into the pe 
session of real estate men or land brokers. The disaster t 
would befall the people of Idaho is not confined to that State 
alone, but applies to many reservations scattered over a wide ex- 
tent of territory. 


The amount to be paid by the settlers runs up into many mil- 
lions of dollars, The annexed table gives an 5 ja ra 
of the amount the farmers will be called on to pay: 

Statement showing amounts tobe paid by the farmers under the present system, 


Amount to 


be ee by 
settlers 
Reservation. cinder thes 
isting 
system. 
Cherokee 50 
Cherokee Outlet... z 91. 50 22 ioe 80 
Cherokee, Okia. 1.00 2, 806, 350 
Pawnee ORIGO ro coe ene 2.50 423,300 
Sac and Fox, Okla. 1.25 455, 670 
Tonkawa, Okla 2.50 172, 875 
Towa, Okla 1.25 258, 
Pottawatomie, Okla —— 1.50 385. 
Cheyenne and Arapahoe, Okla 1.50 5, 250, 
Kickapoo, Okla——— 1.50 127, 
C 1.25 614, 


785 

311 

843 

500 

235 

c E E E e 15,058, 462 

Chippewa, Minn 1.25 4, 158, 670 
Great Sioux: 

1.25 693, 580 

75 132, 786 

Seats 50 8,909, 513 

2.50 1, 434, 705 

8.75 568, 845 

1.50 2, 758, 080 

1.50 282, 035 

3.75 1, 877, 085 

1.50 2, 125, 002 

1.50 2, 550, 000 

1.50 205, 500 


6777. NESA EEN A E EAE 35, 7 


g 
a 


The pioneers who went on these Western lands, especially in 
Idaho, made their settlement possible. They were the men who 

ioneered the way through the trackless mountain ranges of the 

istant West. The narrow trail they first laid out broadened to 
a wagon track, and finally became the road for the locomotive. 
Their camp fire at night was the target for the savage Indian, and 
the only sound that broke the midnight stillness was the lonely 
cry of the coyote. Amid such trials and such scenes they re- 
claimed these lands. They belong to them. It is the duty of the 
Government to restore them. 

The injustice that is being done these settlers has been apparent 
for some time, and was brought before the attention of the repre- 
sentatives of the different parties in their last national conven- 
tions, at which time they pledged themselves to redress this great 


wrong. 
: The Republicans at the St. Louis convention put forth the fol- 
owing: 

We believe in an immediate return to the free-homestead Sneed of the 


Republican party, and urge the by Con of a satisfactory froe- 
2 Bra re, such as has — 2 passed the House and is 2881 pend- 
na 


In this resolution we have an admission that there has been a 
3 from our homestead policy, and the pledge that the Re- 
publican 3 pale will return to it, and they go so far as to point out 
the bill they will support in order to give usa true homestead 
measpre once more. 

Gentlemen, you are the dominant party; you are responsible for 
the ig SE of the couniry, and if this bill is defeated through 
tardy legislation or legislative trickery, you will be held responsi- 
ble not only for neglect of duty but also for a violation of your 
plighted faith to the nation. 

x e Democratic party in its Chicago platform has this declara- 
on: ’ 

The Democratic party believes in home rule, and that all the public lands 
in the United States should be appropriated to the establishment of froo 
homes for American citizens. 

Here is from the Democratic party the declaration that all our 
lands should be dedicated to the establishment of free homes for 
our people. I am informed, and I 7 Iam informed correctly, 
that a great majority will stand by plank. The Chicago plat- 
form is such an admirable declaration of principles that it would 
amount to a national disaster if any considerable number of the 
representatives of that political organization should repudiate it. 
It is not reasonable to sup that they will, but on the contrary 
they will stand by the land plank as zealously as they have stood 
by the silver plank. 

We will now turn to the Populist platform and see what stand 
they took on this question. In their St. Louis platform they said: 

We demand that bona fide settlers on all pane lands be granted free 
homes, as provided in the national homestead „and that no exception be 


made in the case of Indian reservations, when open for settlement, and thas 
all lands not now patented come under this demand. 


From this it will be seen that the Populists are, by the action of 
their national convention, pledged to support this bill. It now 
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remains for us to see with what fidelity the different parties will 
stand by the declarations put forth in their platforms. Iwasa 
member of the committee on resolutions at the St. Louis conven- 
tion of the Populists, and was chairman of the subcommittee on 
lands and assisted in drawing up this plank. I regard it as a sol- 
emn pledge given my party constituents and binding on every 
Populist who accepted the platform. I believe I can say for the 
twenty-one members of that party on this floor that every one of 
them will stand by the free-homestead resolution and by every 
other resolution in their platform. 

Here we have in support of this measure Democrats, Populists, 
and Silver Republicans, the trio that I trust will stand united 
upon every important national issue until the country is rid of the 
cursed single standard. The responsibility for inaction or defeat 
must rest on the gentlemen on the other side of this Chamber. 

The conditions that existed when these pledges were given to 
the people are the same now that they were then. If there was 
any necessity for making this promise, the same necessity for 
keeping it still exists. This bill should pass unanimously in this 
House. There should not be a voice raised against it—that is, if 
a party pledge amounts to anything. 

ji have called attention to a number of prominent men who fa- 
vored free homes for the people, but among the number who at 
that time were opposed to the pence was President Buchanan. 
Of all the public men of that day, perhaps none was more thor- 
oughly repudiated by the Republicans than this man. During his 
incumbency of the President's office a free-homes bill passed 
gress, which he promptly vetoed. One of his many reasons by 
which he attempted to justify his act was set forth in these words: 

The land— 


He said— 
was like money in the Treasury, and was a sacred fund that could only be 
disposed of by being sold for cash or for land warrants. The Louisiana pur- 
chase was paid for out of the National Treasury, and has no more 


ge gente N 17 awe an er Bieg gig to give away the money that 
n 8 

The proceeds of land sales he looked on as a source of revenue 
long to be enjoyed by the nation. 

To me it will be interesting to note how many Republicans will 
violate their party platform in order to take a stand with James 
Buchanan on the land question. With avery slight variation tho 
argument he used is the argument they use now. He wanted a 
revenue derived from the sales of these lands for the Treasury, 
and that is the position that some of our Republicans take at the 
present time. . y 2 

The land question is one that has occupied the attention of man- 
kind since the dawn of history. It has been a fruitful source of 
discussion in our own country, reaching from the Colonial days to 


the present time. 
e general tendency has favored planting the le on the 
soil, and yet we can not say that our efforts in that direction have 


been an absolute success. In this connection I will not attempt 
to give my reasons for the failure that has followed our efforts, 
but the fact remains, drawn from the census reports, that popa 
lation is flying from the country districts and taking refuge in the 
cities. Men leave the farm and go to the cities with the hope that 
they can better their condition, but unfortunately they drop lower 
in the social scale. Not only are men 5 toward the 
cities, but wealth is going there, as evidenced by the two tables 
herein submitted: 
Population living in cities at each decade. 


Inhabi 
Population off Population | cities in each 


Census years. o United W the 100 of the 
States. cities. total popula- 
tion. 
8, 929, 214 8.35 
5, 308, 483 3.97 
7, 239, 881 4.98 
Y, 633, 822 4.93 
12, 868, 020 6.72 
17, 089, 453 8.52 
23, 191, 876 12.49 
31, 443, 321 18.13 
38, 558, 871 20. 93 
50, 155, 783 22.57 
62, 622, 250 29.12 


Rural or agricultural wealth quadrupled in forty years, while urban has 
multiplied A a PE TÀ A s p á * es 


These tables are submitted in order to show that under the 
homestead system and with virgin lands awaiting the occupancy 
of the agriculturist our people have drifted to the cities, where 
vast hordes of them live in idleness, squalor, and vice, a menace 
and a danger in time of financial disturbance. The lesson to be 
drawn from this unfortunate situation is and apparent. 
Encourage home seekers on the public lands; make it possible for 
a settler to establish himself and his family in a comfortable 
home. In this way relieve the congestion in the crowded cities; 
take the surplus men out of the mines and the shops and make 
them home owners. For many years even in the mountain regions 
of the distant West there has been a surplus of men in the mines. 
ey can be relieved only by making it advantageous to setile on 

e farm. 

If the other side contends that this money is needed in the 
United States Taen they can be pointed to the fact that when 
the first homestead bill passed thə Congress of the United States 
the Government needed money more pressingly than at any time 
before or since. In 1862 the great civil war made the future un- 
certain, and the enormous drains on the Treasury were a constant 
source of uneasiness to President Lincoln. In the midst of this 
uncertainty the homestead bill reached the President. He did not 
hesitate, but signed this beneficent measure. 

It illy becomes us who have been so lavish in bestowing millions 
of acres on railroad corporations to hesitate about giving a poor 
man a hundred and sixty acres for a homestead. 

It begins to look as though the white man is the unfortunate 
being after all. If he belongs to the conquering race of the earth, 
he pays dearly for it. He is expected to buy the land from the 
Indian which he made possible for settlement by his energy. After 
this, he must clothe the Indian and educate his children. Thisis 
imposing too much on the unfortunate Caucasian. Ever since we 
oe icy on the Indian ume we have regarded them as the 
**wards of the nation,” but lately we have turned them over to the 
settlers on the Indian reservations. I submit that we are asking 
too much of the poor, overburdened pioneers of the distant West. 
They are willing to bear their share of this load, and with that 
sturdy vigor w has ever characterized them they will do so 
uncomplainingly. ‘ 

Since my boyhood days I have lived on the frontier, on the 
verge between civilization and barbarism. I have to love 
the sturdy characters who have advanced the outposts of civiliza- 
tion until we have crossed the continent. I stand on this floor 
and ask simple justice for them. If the Government was justi- 
fied in settling Indian titles in the great agricultural States of the 
middle Northwest, why should it not do the same for the States 
in the more distant West? . 

In Idaho you took the Indians and settled them on reservations, 
giving them many times more land than they needed. Now, yon 
Insist that the settlers shall buy this land on such terms as the 
Indians may dictate. This was not done in Georgia, Alabama, 
Illinois, or Iowa. Why should you impose this burden on the 

ple of Idaho? When we reach the sense of justice in this 
ouse I believe it will not be done. The people have already 
ken in the national conventions of the three great parties, and 
eir voice is in favor of the Western settler. The homestead 
principle, that was hallowed by the advocacy of Andrew Jackson 
and came to the nation as a benediction from the magic pen of 
Lincoln, will still be preserved and will still continue to bless 
mankind by its beneficent provisions. 

I submit the following petition, which was si by 1,000 set- 
tlers on the Nez Perce 8 in Idaho. It ought to appeal 
forcibly in behalf of these poor people: 


To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States in. Congress assembled: 


The petition of subscribers, citizens of the county of Nez Perce, State of 
Idaho. T ully showeth that we are resident homesteaders on the ceded 
lands of the Nez Perce Indian Reservation in the aforesaid county and State; 

said reseryration of 


the ent of $3.75 per acre, which ent will be in part due com- 

ing i ant if 3 result in de; 2 5 i 

sua ra heretofore ancaran toall a 5 — 
W. thus working u us an irreparable wrong, resi e loss 

à teme privation, and hardahipe, s 

abandon,” and the sacrifice of our rights and privileges under the general 

homestead law, which right we have exhausted by our filing and entry upon 


said lands. 

That the i results are inevitable by our total inability to pay for 
said lands brought about 5 our remoteness from a market wherein to dis- 
pose of our products, being 54 miles (at the nearest point) distant and over a 
rough and mountainous road, which is almost im ble at certain seasons 
of the year. And ha 


„depending 
u the results of our la of bh 
main 


to us by the 
oir aac ‘or which we will be ever thankful and in du 
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Post-Office Appropriation Bill. 


1 1 va i be gon ing wg Ee we shal be voiy of ahs. ten of 
0, e vings bank is a security against crime and imposi- 
fe and should aga prio by the Government. 


SPEEOH 


or 


HON. JAMES HAMILTON LEWIS, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, March 19, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
haying under consideration the bill (H. R. 9008) making . for 
the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


Mr. LEWIS of Washington said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In tendering this substitute and offering it for 
the consideration of the House, I hope to impress upon the mem- 
bers the duty of fulfilling the obligations we entered into, as ex- 

ressed in our party platforms, when we were chosen to this House. 
This observation most pertinently applies to the members of my 
side of this Chamber. The great question in the late campaign, as 
will be recalled, was the question of finance and banking. One 
of the principles advocated by the reform forces of this country 
was for the pan savings system. Lest in the wild delirium of 
the possibilities of war we should neglect the duty we owe to 
those who must pursue the paths of peace, I bring forth this meas- 
ure. It is to establish a 8 savings system, known as the 
postal savings bank in the United States of America. That this 
country has reached a period when it owes to its humble citizens, 
aye, even its powerful ones, the protection against the viciousness 
of an unjust banking system or the rapacity of dishonest banking 
officials none will dispute. 

NATIONAL-BANK SYSTEM NO SECURITY. 
The national banking system, together with the private bank- 
ing institutions existing under the respective State laws, far from 

ording ample protection to depositors, seems to encourage a mis- 
5 confiscation, and the general despoiling of every 
vestige of property the depositor had. Not for a generation, up 
to the present hour, has there been any protection or guaranty of 
protection to the depositor whereby he could be assured that the 
results of his toil or of his business would be safe or protected if 
intrusted to the banks or their officials, either of the United States 
or of the States. That such want of security was clearly the fault 
and omission of the Government, whose duty it was provide 
such, no patriotic man will dispute and no just man deny. 

THE SUFFERERS PROPOSED THIS RELIEF. 

It was the existence of such conditions which prompted the think- 
ing members of our communi’ eres to suggest he wisdom of 
the plan such as I now urge. My bill to establish a postal-savings 
system in this country comprehends some features not heretofore 
touched upon by any of the gentlemen either in the Senate or 
House, so var as I have observed, in any of the bills or es 
upon this question. Such measures as I have had occasion to study 
seemed to be without certain essential provisions looking to the 
distribution and utilization of the money of the citizen after it had 
been deposited. There was a failure to comprehend the disposi- 
tion of these funds when in the hands of the Government. And 
likewise an absence of provisions which gave to the Government 
a benefit as well as to the individual, It isa part of my political 
creed that any public measure which benefits only an individual 
in the community at large is not a public measure nor a just one. 

Such absence of apparent benefit to the community at large or- 
dinarily would be sufficient to eit e and excuse the 
failure of such measure. Bills upon bills, measures upon meas- 
ures looking to this relief have m filed by different patriotic 
men in this House and sent to the Committee upon Banking and 
Currency, and there have slumbered, silent and inoffensive. As 
they now stand, they neither offend the political convictions of 
any men nor embarrass the course of any party. Inashort while 
the usual course of remitting these measures to the legislative 
crematory will be had upon the ground that they are accumulating 
in such lot as to be a burden to the Government and oppressing the 
archives of the State. Many men who dare not go upon record 
upon this question are willing to introduce a bill, knowing it will 
soon pass to the fate of oblivion accorded many others in the com- 
mittee room. Others who are honest, zealous, and conscientious in 
the movement never get a chance to vote 8 upon their meas- 
ures, as their bills are never reported, indeed never heard from. 
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THIS COURSE TO AVOID FURTHER DECEPTION. 


It is to avoid this devious course of deception that I bring forth 
this measure at this time and under this postal appropriation bill. 
Gentlemen may either vote it up or vote it down, contingent upon 
the different tions they assume to occupy, and go to the coun- 
try upon their record. The man who fearlessly and justly sup- 
ports a measure of this sort for the right that is in it will neither 
shrink from speaking for it nor decline to vote for it, and for the 
reasons within him can go to the country seeking justification 
upon his honest convictions and receive further instructions from 
his constituency. 

The man who is opposed to it for reasons honest and convincing 
to himself has the same course left to him, and I commend him to 
that course. It is the man whois not brave enough to take either 
course, who shrinks from duty and is afraid of responsibility, that 
Inow demand shall come out from under the cover and declare him- 
self and be reminded of the Scriptural injunction that Out of a 
man’s own lips shall he be condemned or justified.” Iam notseek- 
ing to inauguratehereinasystem novel or untried. Iam not asking 
this Congress to adopt a measure fraught, possibly, with dangerous 
consequences or eyil results to any community of States or people. 
Its provisions are not sectional nor discriminating. Itis justice; 
and, together with its benefits, are to be uniform, universal, and, 
I trust, everlasting. 

It may be interesting at this point to bring strongly to your 
mind the instances which have created the immediate necessity 
for thisform of measure. I havestated that the banking systems 
both of the Union and the State, have been without protection and 
in nowise provided any security to depositors in the event of loss. 


FAILURES OF NATIONAL BANKS. 


Iam here to add to that statement the assertion that the na- 
tional banks of the United States have had more failures, with 
more complete loss to the depositors, in any given length of time 
since the civil war than any other banking system in any of the 
now recognized civilized countries of the European, Asiatic, or 
American world. 

Mr. Chairman, we pause here for proof of the accusation to note 
first the failures of the national banks in 1863, the date of their 
organization, to the close of 1896, 360 banks, or about 7 per cent of 
all created, have failed. 1 located by States as follows: In 
New York, 36; Kansas, 30; Washington, 34; Texas, 26; Pennsyl- 
vania, 29; Nebraska, 19; Illinois, 20; Ohio, Indiana, and Montana, 
11 each; Missouri and Colorado, 10 each; Iowa and South Dakota, 
8 each; Tennessee, Michigan, and North Dakota, 9 each; Virginia, 
Florida, and Alabama, 6 each; Oregon and California, 8 each; Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Georgia, Louisiana, Arkansas 
and Minnesota, 6 each; New Hampshire, Connecticut, District of 
Columbia, North Carolina, Wisconsin, and New Mexico, 5 each; 
Mississippi and Wyoming, 3 each, and South Carolina, Kentucky, 
Nevada, Utah, and Oklahoma, 1 each, being an average of 12 f. 
ures a year—i a month. 

A COMPUTED TABLE 
Number of national banks organized, in voluntary liquidation, insolvent, and 


number and capital of associations in active operation on January 1 of each 
year from 1864, to 1896. 


Th volun In 9 opera- 
Organ . Insol- on. 
Year. ized. | ‘Fy, odu vent. 

i Capital. 
FCC 179 git, 040, 523 
682 — 9 Era EA 676 | 135,618, 874 

1,626 11 i 1,614 | 403,357,846 
1,665 16 1,646 | 420,220, 739 
1,675 29 10 | 1,636 | 420,260, 790 
1,688 47 13 | 1,623 | 426, 882,611 
1,696 62 15 | 1,619 | 433,803,311 
1,759 77 15 | 1,687 442, 427, 981 
1.912 87 19 | 1,803 | 468, 210,336 
2,073 101 23 | 1,949 | 487,781,551 
2,131 118 34 1,979 | 499,003, 401 
2,214 lil 87 | 2,036 | 503,347, 901 
2,315 179 40 | 2,005 | 511,155,865 
2,345 211 50 | 2,084 | 501, 171 
2,875 238 91 2,078 | 485,557, 71 
2, 405 274 76 | 2,055 | 471,609,306 
2,445 808 81 | 2,056 | 401,557,515 
2,498 220 84 2,094 | 467,039, 084 
2, 006 349 85 | 2,172 | 470,018,135 
2,849 429 87 | 2,833 | 492,076, 685 
8,101 462 89 | 2,550 | 618, 001,135 
8, 281 506 102 | 2,673 | 520,910,165 
3.427 57 104 | 2,745 | 534,378, 265 
8.612 611 113 | 2,888 | 555, 865, 165° 
8,832 632 121 | 3,079 | 584, 726,915 
3, 954 668 128 | 8,158 | 598, 239,085 
4,190 706 133 | 3,851 | 623, 791,365 
4,494 754 143 3,597 | 065, 267,885 
4,673 804 169 | 3,700 | 685,762, 265 
4,832 853 180 | 3,799 | 605, 148, 065 
4,934 905 243 | 8,786 | 693,353,165 
4,983 975 260 | 3,748 | 670,906,365 
5, 029 1,024 294 | 3,711 | 664,076,915 
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Number of national banks in operation on October 31, 1898, and number in Number of national banks in operation, etc.—Continued. 
volunt 2 gna insolvent in each State and Territory since the a Ta Haqni z 
organ. 0 m. 5 T- -| Insol- 
= State or Territory. PA dation. | vent. 
In In liqui- | Insol- — 
State or Territory. a8. dation. wank. rR eR ²˙· ꝛꝛ-ꝛĩ ² Ä.. 29 6 7 
„ 35 
7 5 A aeta ——— 33 4 5 
9 1 4 420 4 2 
31 12 5 57 1 
43 14 8 — i 1 
133 : B| 2 7 
l4 2 3 Texas 206 37 20 
17 5 | Utah 11 5 1 
30 1 4 49 15 4 
vr [ft ees H weave 87 11 6 
221 15 40 17 20 
113 10 e 
. 22 81 3 
166 1 2 
19 3 ECC 1, 066 316 
20 4 
83 R 
pres a — — 3 YET THE BANKS HAVE GREAT PROFIT. 
— a Notwithstanding these constant failures, the process of the na- 
10 3 2 | tional banks has very largely increased its benefits to stockholders, 
68 46 increasing at the rate of 150 per cent profit to the stockholder 
7 = 1 where there has been no failure and 1 per cent to the depositor; 
1 1 į | in instances of insolvency, the pro rata loss of 60 cent to the 
50 7 3 | depositor on every dollar in insolvent banks, and to the stock- 
102 10 4| holder 7 per cent—not 1 per cent of his profits. The table I here 
— 115 E append to sustain this conclusion is taken from the report of so 
23 5 3 distinguished a Comptroller as James H. Eckels. 


Number and authorized capital of national banks organized and the number and capta o: banks closed in each year ended October 31 since the establishment of 
the national banking system, with the yearly increase or decrease. 


Closed. 
— Net yearly in- Net yearly de- 
Organized. ionda 3 
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* Exclusive of 2 banks heretoforein voluntary liquidation, now in the hands of receivers. 


Uthe total authorized capital stock on October 31 was $858,01,915; the paid-in capital, $58,102,345, including the capital stock of liquidating and insolvent’ 
e autho capital s on October 31 was 801,915; the -in ca u ca an ven 
banks which have not deposited lawful money for the retirement of their civéuletine notes. an = 


THE LATE EVIDENCES OF JOBBERY AND ROBBERY. at Philadelphia, where evidence disclosed that the depositors were 

It will be recalled that only lately we have had disgraceful and | robbed of their money by the directors and stockholders of the 
most criminal conduct of national banks, producing untold loss banks. 

to depositors, in many instances poverty and hunger as a result; In most of the instances of this flagrant fraud the officers of the 

in instances a robbery and a universal disgrace to the coun- | bank, regardless of the provisions of the law forbidding them 

try. Note the National Bank of Minnesota, the Illinois National | from borrowi zer from their own institutions over a certain 

Bank and Trust Company, and the Chestnut Street National Bank percentage, dek y forgeà and looted the bank of all the 
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depositors money, placed forged and worthless collateral as secur- 
ity to pass the eye of the incompetent or appease the conscience of 
venal Le examiners. In the meantime, as moments of diver- 
sion, these directors feasted over the banquet boards of stock 
exchanges, railroad magnates, and other bank directors, mingled 
the pop of the tages agua with their parrot-like anathemas of the 
humble depositor who cried out for money or justice, brand- 
ing him as a “demagogue” and “anarchist.” It will be interest- 
ing to note the percentage of failures in this list of banks which I 
have given and the amount of money lost to the depositors, while 
wein the meantime reflect upon the amount of profits obtained 
from the depositors, the people, by these favored institutions. 
FAILURES, PROFITS, AND LOSSES. 

The capital stock of all these failed banks amounted to $55,775,920, 
circulation to $19,641,909, and the total claims against them to 
$98,322,170. 

The receivers appointed to administer upon the assets of such 
associations reported $61,220,676 as good, 329,555 as doubtful, 
and $48,072,192 as worthless. The total assets aggregated 

87,328,774. 

176 the creditors of these insolvent associations has been paid in 
the form of dividends up tothe present time the sum of $60,766,144; 
loans paid and other disbursements, $12,809,437; legal expenses, 
$2,628,865, and all other expenses, $4,631,801. The amount of 
offsets allowed and settled amount to $13,569,732, and the losses 
on assets compounded or sold under order of court aggre te 
$39,512,525. The nominal value of assets returned to shareholders 
was $4,902,023. There has been returned to shareholders in cash 
$1,117,384. The amount in the hands of the Comptroller undis- 
tributed is $1,854,798. The nominal value of unliquidated assets 
is . and the uncollected assessments on shareholders, 
17,114,799. 
. The number of banks which failed during the last four years 
was 149, having capital of $22,745,020, nominal assets amounting 
to $65,534,381, and claims proved, $25,594,603. 
THE DEPOSITOR THE LOSER, THE BANK THE GAINER. 

From these figures it will be seen that pany 35 per cent of the 
amount of the deposits have ever been paid. It is true the Comp- 
troller claims that assets are in the hands of the Government to 
the nominal value of $56,000,000. But it will be noted that out of 
the one hundred millions alleged assets, in round numbers, only 
four millions were realized. Upon this standard 4 per cent is 
realized to the depositor after much litigation, much expense, 
severe annoyance, and severer distress. 

In the meantime the bank officials are using his money, appro- 
priating it frequently, and when made to disgorge returns him 4 
per cent of his own, and stands in high places to curse the poor 
victim as a repudiator,“ an ‘‘anarchist,” for demanding his 
money. I assume the phrase has not yet been invented which 
would be strong enough for these gentlemen to properly charac- 
terize these depositors should they really insist that these dishon- 
est officials should be prosecuted as common thieves, that they 
are. Of course no such consummation, however devoutly to be 
wished, can we ever expect to see realized. The maxim that the 
national-bank officer who steals his depositors’ money as com- 

ared to the unhappy culprit who st bread to preserve his 
Family from starving is still applicable and most appropriate. 
The law ne’er fails to punish the man or woman 
Who steals the goose from off the common, 
But always lets the felon loose 
Who steals the common from the goose. 

However severe shall appear my strictures upon the system of 
national banks concerning their protection to their depositors, it 
can be but regarded as mild when, as appears from the tables pre- 
sented in my speech on the! Passing of representative govern- 
ment,” delivered February 7 on this floor, these same national 
banks during all the time they were robbing the depositor, defy- 
ing the law, and polluting the sacred place of trust were making 
a clear profit of $358,000,000 out of the people, which, at the per- 
centage of the gold premium compounded as the demands for gold 
increased and its interest proportionately increased, equaled ex- 
actly $500,000,000, the alleged amount of available gold in the 


country. 
FAILURES OF STATE BANKS. 
While I have dwelt upon the failures of and the losses occa- 
sioned by the frauds, impositions, and wrongs of the national 
banks, I do not discriminate or fail to call to the attention of the 


House that in the same length of time the failures of the State_ 


banks or private institutions in the different States were propor- 
tionately as great, if not greater, and in which and in all instances 
visited upon the d itor the same result of loss and deprivation. 
I here append a table which correctly shows the number of fail- 
ures and amount of the capital stock and the liabilities of the 
.. aap fe f Dela Maryland 
ave unable to supply the figures o ware, 5 
and Massachusetts as to theis capital stock, nor of Arizona, Ne- 


vada, and South Carolina as to the dividends paid after their fail- 
ures. These figures I present are from the reports of the different 
Comptrollers of this country, and are compiled from the different 
showings made year after year, and carry that accuracy which 
official reports ever bear: 


Number of failures, capital stock, assets, liabilities, and dividends paid by banks 
— ee national sohich failed in each Stat pace 


e and Territory from 1363 to 


State or Terri- Nominal Dividends 

Assets Liabilities. paid. 

$150, 000. : 197. 70 , 841.65 

12,500. 889. 389. 88 aR 

2,198, B41. . 267.00) 9, 882, 617.56 

958, 500. ; 138. 508, 940. 79 

211, 600. 391.0 523.00) 3,928, 751. 83 

2 112. 119, 138. 65 

991, 500. 8 10, 164. 180 169,791.00 

736,750.00) 1, 00 2, 508, 714.5 % 907,295. 36 

100, 000. 61.9 483, 576. 2 75, 180.00 

8, 012, 500.00} 23, 346, 830. 73) 25, 821, 825.77] 10,099, 813. 25 

1, 185,000.00) 2, 346,928.49] 2,930, 450.05} 1, 305, 061. 54 

917; 500.00} 2.640.214. 160 7,418, 540.75] 1, 527, 737.72 

1, 067,876.00} 1,919, 681.14] 1.449, 064. 4% 448,818.63 

2)177, 600.00) 4,575, 681.69] 3, 143, 708.63} 1,629, 808. 30 

830, 000. 585,351.66] 353, 482. 12, 803. 53 

75,000.00) 1,460, 939.00) 1,376,014. 00| 1,038, 500. 33 

59, 928. 50, 928. 29, 964. 00 

10, 631,994. 99] 10, 459,630.00) 7,781,886. 40 

491,000.00] 1,954, 338.73) 1,339, 714.68} 588,940. 50 

2,408, 000.00} 7,555,474. 62] 5,792,204. 32] 1,257,831. 38 

575, 000. 966, 000. 801, 000. 161, 980, 00 

2, 925,940.00} 8, 100,911.67] 7,040, 659.90] 2, 668, 280. 95 

42, 500. 170,924.23) "125, 562. 58, 002. 59 

2. 400, 740.00) 6, 259,172.15) 4, 002, 308. 599, 021.85 

30, 000. 259, 861. 281,861.00 

150,000.00} 4. 843, 072. 2% 4, 807, 508.0 2,676,650. 43 

1,555,340. 60 2,571, 208.88 2, 100, 274. 40 1, 700,573.16 

485,000. 60 1. 171,714.90 1,097, 438. 453, 420.87 

2 6, 563,000.00] 46, 167, 165. 40| 40,526, 572. 11| 24, 400, 470. 34 

800; 000.00} 1, 307,786.00} 1. 276, 415. 857, 896. 20 

444, 633.00} 1,139, 058. 570, 944. €2, 635. 35 

1,296, 070.00] 4, 703, 949. 29 13, 746,531.23] 5, 001, 080. 15 

0, 000. 00 27, T82. 68, 129. 22, 008. 04 

00 3,671, 920.69| 3,082, 750. 30 1, 502, 168. 08 

895. 00| 15, 902, 361. 47 28, 671, 527. 64| 11, 800, 028. 67 

2,832, 742. 3, 733, 448. 293, 563. 60 

1, 466, 263. 65, 1, 140, 251, 844.49 

1,555, 793.27| 1,419, 412, 917. 66 

8, 347,454.39) 2,597, 1,845, 636. 75 

900, 202. 606, U4, 445.07 

763,178.36) _ 687, 383, 821.49 

2,008, 821.93) 1,733, 380, 744. 60 

4, 484, 206. 47 2,761, 221, 573.81 

125, 000. 120, 19, 400.00 

8, 699,179.16) 7,963, 1,920, 821. 80 

1, 183, 489. 33 242, 839. 80 

00, 088, 726. 95 

These reports show 150 banks paid dividends of 100 per cent, Sr 


banks paid 75 per cent, 150 banks paid 50 por cont 2 
only 20 per cent, while 205 banks paid nothing over 5 per cen 


THOSE PAYING NOTHING AT ALL. 


To illustrate the amount of money lost in the several States to 
the depositors in the State institutions from which not a cent has 
ever been gained, I call the attention of the House to a tabulation 
prepared from the different reports of the banking or State offices 
of each State and Territory of the Union, which produces the fol- 
lowing result: 

STATE BANKS PAYING NO DIVIDENDS. 


In the States and oy ae cn Sees. which information 5 
failed banks was received, 282 tions, with an te capital si 

of $12,067,869, assets amounting to 698,307, and lia ies aggregating $26,- 
$51,087, are reported as having no dividends to creditors. Of these asso- 
ciations one is reported in Ala ane, eae of capia assets, and liabilities 
nor being given; Arizona, one, capital $50,000, assets $5 


bilities $266,969; Colorado, nine, capi- 
tal ,000, asset pital ek As- 
sets $81,799, liabilities $29,599 9 assets $17,571, liabili- 
ties $40,194; Georgia, three, capital $40,000, assets $1,041,161, liabilities 895; 
Idaho, three, — 1 5 $50,000, assets $126,678, Mabilitſes $280,527; Illinois, 

$991,000, assets $2,133,106, ; 
two, capi 


five, capital 
e 
es 6865 
401: Louisi ts $72 

igan, two, capital ,000, assets 15 07 „Ua es $247,184; ] 

capital $1,188,000, assets $2,693,551, liabilities $1,920,281; e one, no in- 
formation regarding capital, assets, and liabili i 
102,500, assets $1,250,224, liabilities $1,183,027; Nebraska, 
1,487,740, assets $3,965,655, liabilities $2,541,458; Nevad 
sets y liabilities $234,861; New Mexico, three, capital $15, 
liabilities $117 tal $1,805, , asots M 

183, 1 


ities 


000; New York, twelve, capi 586,431, lia- 

ties $63; North Dakota, ten, capital 34, liabili- 
ties ; Ohio, twenty-one, capital $275,565, assets $552, 
688,752; Oklah two, capital not given, asse vi 
000, assets ties 


Oregon, four, capi Habili 
nineteen, capital $000, assets $170, Baviltties $1,472, 


e dr 


oo = 
euch Caroling? 
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two, capital assets and liabilities not given; South Dakota, ten, ca: 
tal assets liabilities $272,921; ‘Tennessee, one, capital $3 
assets liabilities $20,000; Texas, one, capital $5,000, assets $3848, 
ties 782; Utah, three. oro $210,000, assets $485,710, liabilities 

ts liabilities 


660. 

In all a loss Which, with the interest, would to-day rescue every 
bankrupt in the United States and give 810 apiece to every man 
now existing in America. i 

When we reflect that these figures of national, State, and private 
banks will show that the depositor, who in nearly every instance 
is a toiler or small merchant, has been the exclusive loser, it cer- 
tainly sounds a note of necessity as well as of warning that this 
Government provide some method of avoiding a recurrence of 
these financial disasters to those who are helpless to avert their 
wrongs and hopeless when visited by the calamity. 

THE POSTAL SAVINGS SYSTEM. 

Before producing these figures, which I claim demonstrate the 
necessity for the inauguration of a new system of deposits for the 
small depositor, I asserted that the system of postal savings banks 
was not novel—neither new nor untried. Great Britain inaugu- 
rated the system for her Empire in 1861; France followed in 1883, 
which was as early followed by Austria; Canada established hers 
in 1868; Belgium undertook the system in 1869; Italy followed in 
1876; the Netherlands, May, 1880 (amended June, 1881); the Sand- 
wich Islands in 1885, amending by a more complete act in 1886-87. 
I beg to acknowledge obligation to Senator BUTLER, of North Caro- 
lina, for the use of the information derived from the consular 
reports in his possession, now known as Senate Document No. 154. 

OBJECTIONS TO THE SYSTEM. 

I am aware that there are those in the country who oppose this 
system because it has something of the atmosphere of paternalism. 
Ladmit this charge and insist that the hour arrived when this 
Government, by reason of having so long permitted a privileged 
class through special favors to prey upon the weak, should now 
as a matter of necessity extend its parental care to those who have 
been thus pillaged and then burdened with the pack of their rob- 
bers. This in order that they may be protected and guarded from 
a continuance of similar wrongs and career The Government 
has for years permitted a certain class of favored men to take 
the advantage of ignorance and credulity by which they may both 
rob and outrage and then deny the offended and the wronged the 
extension of Government care because of the charge that to do 
so would be to inaugurate a system of paternalism. 

Paternalism has become necessary in order that the weak should 
be protected from the merciless inroads of the strong. Paternal- 
ism to the extent of protection of the individual has become nec- 
essary because of the prostitution of the law and power by corporate 
organization. The cry of paternalism in this instance ought no 
more deter a man from voting for a measure such as this than it 
would deter such a man providing a shelter for a flock of sheep 
when set upon by devouring wolves. Is there any instance 
wherein the Government has exercised the superintending care of 
national administration that is not equally subject to the charge 
of paternalism? Well may I quote that portion of the Postmas- 
ter-General's report wherein he refers to this objection: 

ther nents “paternalism.” AN rnment is more or less 
terial int rt it takes care of the interests of the people. Carrying the — 
FFF 
cole C 7 3 Weather Bureau 
Predictions are all of them istic. 

As Senator BUTLER had occasion to say, ‘‘ There are also those 
who say such a system would be putting the Government into 
the banking business,” and for that reason his objection. The 
class of men who are objecting to the Government going into the 
banking business are invariably that same set of men who have 
been making a pawn shop out of the Government, and pledging 
the toil of every citizen to the greed of every institution as a col- 
lateral for their speculations. This set of men neither give me 
interest nor entertainment. As they have long been the enemies 
of the Government, their selfish rapacity prevents them from 
being wise or just counselors. 

If this Government had gone into the banking business to the 
exclusion and merging out of existence this set of poisonous pests, 
the Government would not to-day be in the throes of a possible 
civil revolution; disgrace and dishonor would not be shadowing 
her national securities, and the possibility which now confronts 
us would not be accompanied with the fright that the nation’s 
liberty, honor, or independence were at the bid and dictate of the 

money changers of the land. 

N The greed of the usurer is the death of patriotism. 
CONCENTRATION OF THE DEPOSITS. 

It is urged that the system would concentrate the deposits, 
Such has never been the result in the countries in which the sys- 
tem has been tried; it would not be the result in this country. 


This objection is urged by those who have private banking insti- 
pportmntite 5 


tutions, and who feel that the o ities of su 
creased, and the privileges for further preying upon the creduli 
and confidence of the uneducated and trusting will be mu 
restricted, if not destroyed. Upon this subject the Postmaster- 
General said: 

to the specter of tralization in the postal i 
2 het th oaee HESAN o ONEA AA tok ole ted 
it may be redistributed, and thus put to use. 

In another part of his admirable argument, referring to the 
same objection, he says: 

It is claimed that it would take money out of communities already suf- 
fering for want of currency. On the con’ it would gather together the 
money now hidden and idle in every community and enable each of them to 

t the use in bulk, at the shortest possible notice, of all the reserve capital 

the 55 While the funds thus gathered from the communit: 
would probably sent to the financial centers, they would be returne 
through safe and proper channels to move the crops and to perform their 
customary duties. 

Postmaster-General Creswell, referring to the subject as early 
as 1873, and whose views were adopted by the present Postmaster- 
General Gary, made observation concerning the constitutionality 
of the feature, and incidentally discussed the objection that I haye 
just urged as being insisted upon by the enemies of the system: 
positories would be in violation of the Con- 


wi not be unconstitu 
establishment would on the whole be advan 
Government. Since the National Government assumed to organize 
control the i the country, and has found authority of law for under- 
e's money through the mails, z would 


taking the of the 
appear that it is onl mp inged ong its whole duty and com: its financial 
work by providing for the V 


ustrious and 
r. 
in addition, it can be shown that postal sa depositories will serve 


to fortify the national credit, make more equable the financial operations of 
the country, cultivate habits of thrift among the industrial classes, and illus- 
trate the excellence of our institutions by protecting and — — 
accumulations of self-denying toil, and thus in time merging the wor! 

into the capitalist, the cry of centralization can not be made to drown the 
voice of the peo in their demand that the Government of the United 
States shall execute for their benefit the high offices enjained upon it by the 
Constitution. 

Permit me here to ask, why did the President of the United 
States in three consecutive messages recommend the unconstitu- 
tional system of Secretary of Treasury Gage and omit all refer- 
ence whatever to postal savings banks, as recommended by Post- 
master-General Gary? Because the first was to serve the bankers; 
the latter to serve the people. 

NOT SUFFICIENT PRIVATE BANKS. 

Sometime since, in a discussion on this floor initiated by the 
able remarks from the gentleman from Mississi pi (Mr. WILLIAMS 
upon this system, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. STEELE] ask 
him if the postal savings system was not unnecessary; whether 
there were not private institutions sufficient to provide funds for 
business uses. And now a similar question is asked me by one of 
my colleagues on this floor. From the re of private institu- 
tions accessible to me in the pablis records, I have to answer that 
where the population is most dense, as in the Eastern and Northern 
States, likewise the Middle States, there are 625 savings banks 
founded upon the mutual plan; 142 commercial savings Sees to 
serve a population of 30,000,000 people, or 1 bank to 40,000 people. 
Here I differ in my calculation Senator BUTLER. In these 
12 States, said Senator BUTLER, there were 5,720 moneyorder post- 
offices where there were no savings banks. My calculations pro- 
duce 6,004. However, I adopt his conclusion in that this is evi- 
dence of the necessity of savings banks at such stations, and un- 
questionable. In the 13 Southern States there are 120 savings 
banks and a population of 20,000,000 people. They have 4,000 
money-order offices where there are no savings ba In 17 of 
the Western States there are only 9 mutual savings banks and 421 
commercial banks; making a total to meet demands of 32, 300, 000 
in these States from 7,000 money-order offices and no savings 


banks. 

The 4 Pacific States have 70 savings banks, with a population of 
8,300,000 people. In the 4 States are 875 money- order offices, with 
no savings banks whatever. Asa conclusion from this, we ob- 
serve that these Southern, Western, and Pacific States have 600 
savings banks, with a population of 52,500,000 people, or 1 bank 
to 84,000 persons, giving 1 in 500. 

In Austria, Belgium, and Great Britain the tage under 
successful operation is that 1 person out of 8} per cent of the pop- 
ulation hasa depositand a bank account. But assuming the sav- 
ings banks to be increased, would not the increase of the banks be 
buta mding increase of loss to the depositors? Let me 
again quote the Postmaster-General upon this question of private 
enterprise interfered with: 

I as 
FF 
century of demonstration has shown that private enterprise can not supply 
even adequate means of exchangé, let alone the great instrument for 
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collection and increase of the small savings of the people. Private enter- 
rise, aided and sustained by the Government with its mantle of security 
rown about the national banks, has not been able to keep pace with the 
growth and needs of the country. 

This observation is sustained by the reflection that while even 
the frontier settlements of Finland, Algiers, South Africa, India, 
Ceylon, South and West Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, Ha- 
waii, and British Columbia are enjoying the blessings of banks of 
exchange and of interest-paying depositories, private enterprise 
in this country has left the people of many old communities, andin 
a few cases of almost entire States, without any facilities whereby 
they may protect and invest their hard-earned savings. 

THE FOREIGN SYSTEMS—THEIR RESULTS. 

At this point it is not inappropriate that I refer to what I have 
gathered from some of the foreign systems. A distinguished 
relative, Prof. James H. Hamilton, of Syracuse, in a late lecture 
observed: 

The postal savings scheme 5 7 to the interest of both the philanthropist 
and the scientific economist. It promises the higher plane of mortality and 

tability, the widespread self-mastery and self-restraint, asubordination 
of bes tial and sensual desires, and a corresponding development of esthetic 
cravings. 

tie schema also su 


sts most interesting ulations as to its probable 
effects upon the dist 


5 bution of Westin Sard ex onr to aon Hae 3 
thi ity of the wage-earning c o compe vances e wage e 
oe ta AN 8 wages. It suggests interesting problems as to the 
possible modifications it may produce in tke consumption of goods and the 
consequent reaction upon roduction. It also opens up avery suggestive 
field of inquiry as to its probable or possible effects upon commercial king 
institutions. 
he subject of savings has generally been treated by philanthropists, and 
where it has been dealt with by men who are usually judicially minded, the 
scientific temper has been abandoned. The fascinations of a postal savings 
scheme are so irresistible that those who have posaran to treat the subject 
seem invariably to have been betrayed into using the arts of the propagan- 
dists. This is particularly noticeable in the efforts to allay hostilities on the 
part of the banking fraternity. We are told time and again that it appeals 
to a constituency which it is not profitable for the banks to cultivate, A 
recent article suggests, in extension of the check system in Austria, that it 
omises to relieve the banks of the “small accounts,” as if the bank would 
te benefited. Even Dr. Shaw has given currency to the idea that in the 
investment of the funds of the savings banks it has been found expedient to 
limit them to public securities. In speaking of the municipal system of Ger- 
many, he says: Their funds are invested, as a rule, in imperial, national, or 
municipal interest-bearing securities.” 

As Professor Hamilton said, this was not only untrue, but, I as- 
sert, in direct conflict with the official report in the Zeitschrift 
des königlich sachsischen statistischen Bureaus for 1895. Refer- 
ting to Saxony, we find that the savings banks have gone farther 
roward reaching the people than in any of the greater States of 
the whole German Empire. The report for 1893 shows that 
839,839,299 marks of savings deposits were invested in real estate 
mortgage securities, against only 10,557,341 marks in the class of 
securities refe to by Dr. Shaw, who opposes the system giv- 
ing preference to private banks. Of the rest of the funds, 5,850,614 
marks were lent on chattels and 2,552,376 marks on notes with 
personal indorsements. 

In Prussia also real estate mort; s are the most popular class 
of securities. In 1893 there were 2,215,111,717 marks invested in 
real estate security, against only 1,138,028,196 marks in public 
securities. The mortgages were nearly evenly divided between 
cities and country property. Of the rest of the savings funds in 
Prussia 147,278,935 marks were invested in ordinary commercial 
paper. These figures of Prussia are borne out by the report in 
the Zeitschrift des königlich preussischen statistischen Bureaus 
for 1895. 

The director-general of the French post and telegraph addressed 
a communication to ex-Postmaster-General Wanamaker upon how 
far the private banks would be affected by a postal savings sys- 
tem. Said he: 

As re s the private banks, they have nothing to fear from the tal 
savings ks, which receive deposits from 1 franc upward, and even depos- 
its less than 1 franc, which the depositor 


on a and which are 
accepted when their value has reached 1 france. The rations of savy- 
experience shown 


banks unts; 
ne the . sman eo nace 5 5 with the develo; 
ment of the private banks which receive larger deposits. The vast majority 
of the depositors in the postal savings bank consists of minors, oars 
clerks, etc., while the private banks have their depositors among persons o 
greater means. 

This is certainly the view which the enthusiastic advocate pre- 
fers to entertain, and if it could be imparted to our bankers a very 
formidable opposition would be allayed. It is a view, however 
which has not been supported by evidence, so far as commercial 
banks are concerned, and I doubtif it can stand as a sound proph- 
ecy as to developments in the future. A 

he position is probably based upon the theory of the savings 

banks as a preparatory school for the commercial bank, the de- 

sitor, after passing a certain stage of the development, finding 

t to his advantage to become a patron of the commercial bank. 

This theory assumes an e on the part of the savings bank 
to nd to the demands of the small capitalists. 

Such an inherent incapacity seems to be negatived by the stat- 
utory limitations which have been placed upon the functions of 
the savings banks in all the history of their development. In 


Wurttemberg only certain classes of persons are permitted to be- 
come patrons of the savings banks. Nearly all savings banks are 
limited in the amount of single depositsand in the size of accounts 
allowed to a single depositor. This is evidently designed for the 
protection of the commercial bank. At least, it is in effect hos- 
tile to the encouragement of savings. Much more consistent is 
the porey of the postal bank of Belgium, which fixes no maximum 
for deposit accounts, but discriminates in favor of the small de- 
positor by a gradation in the rate of interest, as I have provided 
in my bill, the rate on sums not exceeding 5,000 francs being 8 
cent, apa the rate being 2 per cent for everything in excess of that 
amount. 

The purpose might be still further served by fixing an amount 
beyond which no interest should be paid at all. Thus the patron- 
age of the large depositor would only increase the attractiveness 
of the system to the small depositor by adding the earnings of a 
part of his deposit to the interest fund for the small deposit. 

It is not my p to consider in every feature in discus- 
sion distinct objections urged to the system. Its merits and vir- 
tues are too well understood to need at this time an advocate, 

THE GROWTH OF THE SYSTEM ABROAD, 

Mr. Chairman, I hear the suggestion just made to me whether or 
not the patronage of this postal savings system did not decrease, 
and whether or not it seemed to prosper in the countries where 
it was inaugurated. I answer this inquiry unhesitatingly by 
stating that in England prior to 1893 one person could not deposit 
within a year a greater amount than £30, an individual account 
could never exceed £200, purchases of Government stock for one 
person could not exceed £100 within a year, and the total pur- 
chases of stock for one person by the postal authorities could not 
exceed £300. An increase of these maxima was one of the achieve- 
ments of the late Rosebery government. 

The law of December 21, 1893, raised the maxima as follows: 
Of the amount which might be deposited within a year to £50, 
of the amount which mig t be invested in Government stocks 
within a year to £200, and of the total amount of such purchases 
to £500. These large . 9 by an enormous 
increase of patronage. the year following there was an increase 
in the number of deposit accounts of 524,000, nearly double the 
increase for the year preceding. The d total of deposits was 
increased by more than eight and a half million pounds. The 
amount of the average deposit was increased by 5 shillings. The 
average account was increased from £14 to £14 12s, 

Neither does experience show that the aim is always realized 
in the matter of the coveted patronage. After the first four years 
of the operation of the Austrian postal savings bank the patron- 
age ranked in numerical order as follows: First, the student and 
scholar class; second, the propertied class, as merchants, manu- 
facturers, landowners, etc.; third, the wage-earning class. 

In an article which lately appeared in one of the public 
zines of the country, I think the Annals of Political Science, this 
bill of mine was referred to and those provisions which provided 
for the utilization of the money by the Government particularly 
criticised. In the provisions of the bill introduced by Senator 
BUTLER there is substantially the same proposals, ofessor 
Hamilton makes some reference to this feature. To indicate how 
the money may be withdrawn and circulated at low rate of in- 
terest I offer the figures of Austria, together with her experience. 

AUSTRIA—HER SYSTEM. 
Austria has departed from traditional methods so far as to add 
what may properly be called a commercial department to her 
tal savings system. I have adopted this innovation in my bill. 
ithout 1 her strictly savings bank, with its usual re- 
strictions, she has added a department in which freedom enough 
is allowed to meet the needs of the average business man, in that, 
although at the cost of a lower rate of interest, withdrawals may 
be made y check. 

At the close of 1895 there were 1,110,000 1 accounts in the 
regular savings department against 28, 000 in the check department. 
But in volume of business the advantage is very much with the 
check department. The report for 1895 shows a turnover of 
2,970,000,000 florins and 13,714,000 transactions in the check de- 
partment against a turnover of 68,000,000 florins and 2,595,000 
transactions in the savings department. The total accounts at the 
close of the year stood: For the check department, 54,541,000 flor- 
ins, with areserve of 2,779,000, t 44,248,000 florins in the reg- 
ular savings department and 17,045,000 florins to the credit of its 

epositors. 

e check department also shows every sign of growth. The 
annual number of transactions increased from 269,000 in 1887 to 
more than ten and a half million in 1893 and to nearly 14,000,000 
in 1895. The number of accounts also show the y increase. - 
Of the 25,000 in 1893, 7,000 were in Vienna, and the next largest 
number were in Prague, which ranks second in commercial im- 
2 This certainly shows a tendency to encroach upon the 

itory of the commercial banks, 
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For the tables upon which I have made this computation I beg 
to acknowledge my debt to Professor Hamilton. 

If such plan should prove practical, the question, in the light of 
the Austrian experience, would be not whether the savings banks 
would share in the business now enjoyed by the commercial banks, 
but how much of this business it would take. Such a scheme in 
action might create far-reaching and radical institutional and 
economic changes. It suggests most interesting modifications of 
existing banking customs. These customs need modification and 
reform, 

The two great considerations which would make for the sue 
of the tal system in competition with the established system 
would be the greater security of deposits and the interest-bearing 
quality. The security of the Government behind deposits is a 
consideration which would not be despised by any class of depos- 
itors. The interest inducement, indeed, is a consideration which 
would ptrongly appeal to nine-tenths of the bank depositors, par- 
ticularly to the patrons of country banks. 


The advantages to result from the adoption of a system so prom- 
ising on the growth of patriotic sentiment and good citizenship, 
in my opinion, constitute a powerful appeal to statesmanship 
provide by law for the application and the spread of its beneficent 
consequences. With the 5 of depositors would come 
the elevation of the standard of citizenship, the cementing of the 
ties that bind the people to the Government, the strengthening of 
the public credit, and the ultimate betterment of all concern 


IT WOULD SAVE THE WHOLE GOVERNMENT POSTAL DEBT. 


It is worthy to observe at this point that this system, together 
with the 5 of this bill, would be a saving through the 
postal sa 000 system, if applied thereto, to the Government of 
the $32,000,000 now annually paid as railroad subsidies for trans- 
porting of the mails. As I haye had occasion to observe in the 

iscussion of the Loud bill, which sought to increase postage rates 
on second-class matter, The great evil creating this deficiency is 
the overplus paid to the railroad companies as bounties or premi- 
ums for carrying the nation’s mail.“ 

To illustrate the extent of this evil which gave rise to my com- 

laint, I call the attention of the House to those figures which I 

ve compiled from the report of the Postmaster-General; the 
grand total therefrom will seen to be what I alleged. The 
postal-route system, so far as the star routes, as they are known, 
are concerned, cost the e prea ho 000,000 annually, Yet we 
pay $35,000,000. Why give $30,000, tothe railroadsasa bounty, 
when our people are poor; when taxes are crushing them and Gov- 
ernment debts are eating up their property? 

THE GOVERNMENT ROBBED OF $10.000,000 PER ANNUM—MAILS FRAUDULENTLY 
PADDED BY RAILROAD MANAGERS—EXCESSIVE RATES IMPOSED FOR THE 
USE OF RAILWAY POST-OFFICE CARS—RAIL ROUTES DRAW $32,000,000 PER 
ANNUM—NEW YORK CENTRAL MAIN LINE RECEIVING OVER $3,00 PER 
MILE, A SUM SUFFICIENT TO PAY INTEREST CHARGES ON THE COST OF A 
DOUBLE TRACK FROM NEW YORK TO BUFFALO, 

The railroads of the United States are defrauding and over- 
charging the Government to the extent of $10,000,000 per annum, 
and this public plundering is going on while statesmen and dab- 
sters at Washington are vacantly going about for means whereby 
they may avoid a deficit of $8,000,000 per annum in running the 
Post-Office Department. 

The frauds are notoriously open and admitted. 

Railroads are receiving over $32,000,000 per annum for service, 
though they are not entitled to more than $22,000,000 on any fair 
basis of Government allowance. 

Railroad managers have stuffed the mails with free postal mat- 
ter during a period of thirty days every four yrs when the Gov- 
ernment madeits quadrennial réweighing, and for the other forty- 
seven months of the term they have drawn vast sums from the 


ry. 

Some feeble vaporings have kone out from Washington that 
Congress had fixed the method o Weighing and that the Depart- 
ment officials were not responsible for these vast expenditures. 
The officials, therefore, let the subject pass, and no serious steps 
were taken to stop the frauds or to punish the offender. It is true 
that complaint was made by the Postmaster-General to the 
Attorney-General, but the Attorney-General’s Office has done less 
to stop this form of corporate offense than it has done to check 
trusts and monopolies. Offenders have been allowed to go free 
under an absurd and forced interpretation of the laws relative to 
wei g. 
The Seaboard Air Line was caught red-handed in this public 
thievery, but nothing was done, and the general manager of the 
line, V. E. McBee, admitting the practices, said, “There is no 
legal or Saala reason why we should withhold matter from 
the mails urng the weighing period,” and then declared that his 
line had been following the methods which were common upon 
all other railroads, 

In ten years the annual payments by the Government to rail- 
roads for mail transportation have increased over $15,000,000. The 
payments have been as follows: 


THE EFFECT. 


What the effect of all this would be upon the general banker 
and capitalist I will best tell by adopting the words of Professor 
Hamilton in his flattering criticism as what would be the re- 
sults of my measure (referring to my collaboration with Senator 
ALLEN, of Nebraska): = 

In proportion to its success, our present 1 — energies would take on 
the ebiad ofa e business. Capitalists who deal in money, 
being deprived of the use of money left with them on de t, would deal 
commercial paper out of their private funds. 

Such a transition would create the most radical modification in our 
tem of exchange, in a tremendous shrin in credit transactions. e 
money brokers would naturally gravitate to the larger centers, and their 
business would be limited to the larger classes of interests.. Thus the use of 
credit would be largely withdrawn from the residents of the smaller centers 

d from the N commercial interests generally. The advantages of 

o elasticity of credit transactions would thus be lost, and comme in- 

ts would be more at the mercy of the 1 policy of the central 
government, more exposed to the disasters incidental to an unwise policy. 


This discussion assumes the objections against the postal sys- 
tem to be well taken. 


On the other hand, the transition might result in an advan’ to com- 
mercial health in more conservative methods of Celt fap, By pr vate busi- 
nesses. The country merchant, being obliged to deal with the jobber in cash, 
would be obliged to resort to agreater extent to cash transactions in dealing 
with his own customers; thus would the profit and loss column tend to dis- 
appear from his ledger, and with a more definite budget commer intelli- 

fice as well as commercial integrity would grow apace. There nen 

und another advantage in exemptions from general or local comme 
‘ers, starting with the failures of ö banks. 


EFFECT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


As to its probable effects in the United States, such a postal savings sys- 
tem as I have here indicated might lend itself 8 to commerc: 
uses than in Austria. Our methods of business have been more daring, 
are more readily assumed, and disasters more frequently follow, carrying 
with them in their train banking institutions and their patrons. It is a ques- 
tion whether so many object lessons have not prepared our sober 88 
men to make safety of accounts an object worthy even of considerable sacri- 
fice of convenience. 

I also include herein what the Postmaster-General said in his 
report would be the result of the system: 

The establishment of a postal savings system would tend ineyitably tothe 
cultivation of thrift in a large class of people. Through its 123 
those who have been improvident in little things and who have not learned 
from experience that money makes money will be educated slowly but surel 
to save a surplus over and above their living expenses, to the end thata fun 
may be created which will provide for them when sickness or ol ago over- 
takes them. When they realize that their savings may be utilized under the 
direction and care of their Government, that éven small amounts will earn 
money for them, it is but reasonable to suppose that they will be incited to 
greater exercise of thrift and industry. 

They would soon come to understand the advantage of de ting with the 
Government their surplus instead of expen hem wastefully, 
and therefore uselessly. If but a small percentage at the money a young 
person expends unnecessarily, in the many ways known to all, could be 
saved and wisely invested, there would be a competency at hand when old 
age comes. The battle of life would be lees difficult to fig t with the knowl- 

ge of reserve forces at hand. The habit of thrift thus formed would result 
in 1 ample means for the enjoyment of the real pleasures of life 
while laying in store provision for possible future disaster and infirmity. 


IT WOULD BETTER CITIZENSHIP. 

In my judgment the establishment of postal savings deposito- 
ties would tend to better citizenship. If the masses of people 
were thrifty and saving in their habits, they would more likely be 
contented and happy; andif their hard-earned savings could be 


$11, 613, 368 


placed in the hands of the Government, in the welfare of which 12, 753, 184 
they are all so deeply concerned, it is reasonable, to believe that 3, 887, £00 
they would come to a better realization of the duties they owe to 288 
their country, and consequently to each other. 17.336.512 

The union of common interest would surely result in a broader 18, 056, 272 
wiser, and more useful citizenship. The successful operation of 19, 524, 959 


a postal savings deposit system would bring into a closer relation- 
ship the Government and its citizens and result in the develop- 
ment of practical and enduring patriotism. The citizen who 
feels that he has a personal interest in the affairs of Government 
beyond the payment of his share of taxes and the discharge of 
those other duties common to all is of more value to the com- 
munity and the nation than one whose conception of citizenship 
means merely the performance of those duties. 


XXXI—17 = 


These expenditures relate solely to gdh petted to railroad com- 
panies, and do not include the pay of railway post-office cler 
($7,594,377) or star routes ($5,884,511) or steamboat routes. 

The aggregate expenditures under the aparam of an Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General who receives $4,000 annual salary exceed 
$47,000,000 per annum. 

Some few of the railroads of the country are dealing with the 


Gover eee ONE watt th ee tina with aos 

com wi ose CO: ons w. ave 
padded Vee maaila to enlarge their earnings and to defraud the 
taxpayers. 


e Pg fore to the large railroad systems for the year ending 
June 80, 1895, were as follows: 


: New York Central; Lake Shore; 
Vanderbilt e Take St 


F 


7,246 | $3,693, 

8,009 2858 
5,257 | 1, 624,139 
7,239 1, 539, O48 
7.577 1,500, 00 
5,804 1,108,275 
7.881] 1,105,868 
6,055 | 1,085, 921 
4, 853 917; 008 
6,016 901; 49) 
4,331 809, 226 
3.044 G44, 680 
3,070 508, 783 
1.047 553, 568 
3,915 530, 104 
8, 459 518, 927 
4,086 488, 952 
1.900 422.418 

81,299 | 9, 650, 006 


s 


Now, assuming that the interest upon the money or upon the 
bonds purchased by the money in the hands of the Government 
holding in trust for the depositors should equal nothing more than 
‘the amount of money paid for the postal-service route, this much 
would be a governmental benefit, and part of the debt of the Goy- 
ernment would be paid. The depositor then has his money on 
call with no risk of loss; and this portion of the system is not new 
to governmental trial, as two-thirds of the consols of Great Britain 
are held by the depositors in the postal savings banks in that 
‘country. They purchase in installments, with 1 shilling as pay- 
ment at a time, if need be. When $2,500 worth is reached the 
5700 has been gained, with the provision that not more than 
$100,000 be purchased by any one individual in any one year. 
IT embody in my bill this provision, which I take from a similar 
rovision in the bill of Senator BUTLER. France issued bonds, 
8 as French rentes, from 84 to 81, 000. The depositors of her 
postal savings system own four-fifths of all the smaller denomi- 
ations. Thus her public debt is held by herself in the hands of 
er peasantry, her farmers and city laborers, Thus her heavy 
‘debt never embarrasses her. It is at her hands for her own use 
and her oy;n accommodation. Truly, the strength of her credit 
lies in the amount of her debt. And hercreditors are equally her 
‘debtors, with no power to force her without an equal power to 
yétaliate on her part; and for her to press her citizens is to invite 
A corresponding chance of retaliation. 
THE AMOUNT OF INTEREST. 
Both of the bills referred to provide but a small interest, not 
ceeding 2 cent on the deposits. This bill that I tender pro- 
fides for 3; Phat is the least percentage paid in money transfers 
in this country. Germany has paid 3 per cent for ten years, Can- 
ada for eighteen, and the last five has paid as high as 4. England 
has reached 8}. : A 
The proyisions of the bill, in its small deposits, were suggested 
to me by tie pont pean ol 5 0 5 See of her 
govi re where I find that 25 per cent of her deposits 
; e yo than 25 cents, and that 25 per cent also are 
etween 25 cents and 81. Fifty per cent of Germany's deposits 
ire under $50; 30 per gent of Canada’s under $40; 20 per cent of 
‘all Britain. not exceeding in their average amount $20, and in 
‘Certain portions of the domain the average sum deposited is the 
‘init amount of $1. Thus it will be apparent that none of these 
provisions have been without their trial and their successful 
‘experiment, 
ti NCLUSION—PARTY FEALTY, POLITICAL HONOR, DEMAND THIS MEASURE, 
Mr. Chairman, without further elaboration it suffices to say that, 
arith the growing needs and demands in this country for the adop- 
ition of some system of protection, it is both timely and expedient 
that we accept a measure which would assure the needed security 
to th eg tor of this country. When we recall what are the 
‘combined infinences which, day by day, are hurling their strength 
against every reform measure which comes before this House, we 
‘can not be at a loss to appreciate the method of abject selfishness 


‘or poverty of patriotism which stimulates opposition to this 
measure as it is reflected upon the floor of this House. 
This is the hour in which the reflective people of this countr 


ya not tolerate shifting or evasion. The spooks of war and 
hobgoblins of its terror will not be sufficient as an éxcuse to miti- 
gate, far less exon , the offendér who to-day shirks his duty, 


declines this opportunity, and, refusing to further tect the 
weak of this nation, 3 to m ess] eee them a 
helpless prey to those who have ever fa as they have ever 
fed upon their miseries. 


The Loud Bill, 
SPEECH 
HON. JEREMIAH D. BOTKIN, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 3, 1898. 


The House having under R. 
postal laws ö . een 

Mr. BOTKIN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: That t evils have grown up in the manage- 
ment of our postal affairs will not be denied by anyone acquainted 
with the facts. To point out these evils requires much time 
and ability than to suggest sure methods for their correction. To 
destroy is easier than toconstruct. Nevertheless, perfection can 
only be reached through merciless criticism and the faithful elim- 
ination of all that is found to be bad. It is my pu to call 
attention to a few of the more dangerous features of the bill now 
pending, known as the Loud bill. 

It has been quite the fashion during this discussion for the 
friends of this bill to charge its opponents with ignorance of its 
provisions. It should be borne in mind that in its principal fea- 
tures this measure has been before the country for a consi ble 
length of time and that among those who oppose it are some of 
the leading members of this body on both sides of the Chamber 
as well as many of the ablest men in the various professions and 
callings throughout the country. 

I have the honor to represent a State that stands almost, if not 
quite, at the head of the list in its average standard of intelligence 
and morals. Among the most potent factors in the work of plant- 
ing and keeping our standard in the front line of advancing civiliza- 
tion the Kansas press is worthy of honorable mention. Our ed- 
itors, as a rule, possess both brains and character, and are equally 
alert in denouncing the bad and in recognizing the good. In a 
matter, therefore, vitally affecting their own well-being and that 
of the public they serve, the charge of ignorance comes with ill 
grace from certain gentlemen upon this floor who assume a mo- 
nopoly of wisdom. 

e following letter from the secretary of the Kansas Editorial 
Association, which comprises newspaper men of all political par- 
ties, expresses the opinion of these leaders of Kansas thought 
touching the pending bill: 

TOPEKA, KANS., February 25, 1598. 
the Kansas Editorial Association to transmit; 
m, which was adopted by itat its meeting at 


“Resolved, That it isthe senso of the Kansas Editorial Association that the 
Loud postal bill, as at present before Congress, is inimical to the interests of 
local publishers, and twe demand that the Kansas Representatives in 
9 work and vote to defeat this measure; and 
“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to each member 
of Congres and the Senate from Kansas.” 
RPHY, 


ours, very truly, J. W. MO S 
Secretary Kansas Editorial Association, 

Hon. J. D. BorRIN. M, C. 

The following letter and resolution from the president of the 
Educational Press Association of America will be ed by most 
people as proof that not all opponents of this bill are incapable of 
understanding its provisions: 

[Western School Journal. John MacDonald, editor and proprietor. ] 
TOPEKA, KANS., March 2, 1898. 

DEAR SIR: Inclosed I send a resolution that was passed by the Educational 
Press Association of America at a meeting held recently at ey pn 
Tenn. [hope that you can see your way to oppose the passage of the Lo 
bill. we think that many of its provisions are unjust. 
ours, y: 


DEAR Sra: Lam directed b 
the following resolu’ 


Kansas Gy February 8: 


JOHN MacDONALD, 
President Educational Press Association of America, 
Hon. J. D. BOTKIN, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


“Resolved, That it is the sense of the Educational Press Association that 
the Loud bill, sup: to regulate the issuance of second-class matter, isa 
serious menace to the interests of educational journalism and to the interests 
of education in general.” 


Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the Loud bill, as set forth in this 
* by its advocates, is twofold: 
It proposes to force out of second-class mail privileges certain 
We to red th f the Postal Department 
proposes to reduce the expenses of the 
and render it, if possible, self-sustaining. 
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Friends of the measure have placed on exhibition during this 


debate books whose illustrations and printed pages are positivel 
obscene. Such publications are oe owt excluded from the 3 
under existing provisions, and t is needed at this point is a 
stiff spinal is ot in our Postal ent. 

There is another class of publications which, while they are not 
obscene and not itively bad, are nevertheless worthless and 
trashy. It must be conceded that the habitual reading of this 

de of literature by the youth of our coun uces a mental 
issipation that unfits the mind to grapple with the great and es- 
sential problems of literature and of life, 

No one will question the proposition that if it is proper to es- 
tablish quarantines for the protection of our animals and our 
people nst infectious diseases, if it is proper to form statutes 
to prohibit the sale of certain foods whose consumption breeds 
physical disease, thus limiting the comfort, the power, and the 

- usefulness of our people, it is equally proper and even more neces- 

sary to protect by statute the unsophisticated youth of our coun- 

t a literature whose only tendency is to develop an 

effeminate citizenship. Much of this low-grade literature is in 

the form of cheap papers. By far too much of it is in cheap book 
form, issued as serials, and entered as second-class mail matter. 

It is now proposed to exclude these books from the second-class 
mail privilege. If this could be accomplished without injury to 
the publishers of a wholesome literature that is permeating every 
nook and corner of our land oy! cline within the reach of the poorest 
of our citizens, 5 the ignorant, comforting the sorrow- 
ing, inspiring with hope the despairing, bringing the humblest 
citizens into touch with the world’s best thought, and moldin 
characters that can stand the tests of this world and of the worl 
to come—if, I say, we can/enact a law that will exclude the bad 
in American literature without limiting the circulation of the 
good. I am ready to join in such legal crusade, 

But, Mr. Speaker, for reasons that only need to be stated to be 
accepted, the provisions of the pending measure for excluding the 
books in question from the second-class privilege must work dis- 
aster to the good without special cna to the bad. The young 
people and youth of our country furnish by far the greater share 
of the market for the worthless books under consideration. It 
seems far more easy to develop in these classes a mental dissipa- 
tion than to create a taste for wholesome, solid literature, such as 
is builded into that sort of mental and moral fiber that constitutes 
an exalted character. It is not strange, therefore, that those who 
buy and read these books would procure them if their price were 
doubled, as they probably would be if denied admission at second- 
class rates, while to increase the price of the more wholesome 
and useful, even if less palatable, ks would largely close the 
market against them and leave the publishers of trash in almost 
undisputed possession of the rising generation. 

Our attention has been called to certain fake advertising sheets 
that gain admission to the mails at second-class rates, which 
enables them tó enter into competition with every rural paper 
in the land as well as with the metropolitan dailies. i 
mention has been made of one of these snide affairs that issues 
from some pons in New England, and has a circulation of a mil- 
lion or so of copies. It appears that the methods 8 by at 
least some of the publishers of this class are as follows: The paper 
is offered for three or six months at 10 or 15 cents and a handsome 
premium that would sell at 25 to 50 cents is thrown in, In this 
way the publisher procures and places 1 his books as paid sub- 
scribers an enormous list of names. They are never dropped. 
These persons never make a second payment for the paper. It 
was never intended that they should. This great mailing list 
serves its purpose to the extent that it enables the publisher to 
“work” N and should the Post-Office Department make 
an investigation, the publisher swears that his is a bona fide sub- 
scription list. 

Now, Mr. Fa sera Iam ready to join in a crusade against this 
class of publishers when it can be shown that they can 

legitimate growths. In my judg- 
e Loud bill that pretends to reac 


out without uprooting man 
ment the only provision in 

this class is t found in subdivision 4 of section 4, which reads 
as follows: 


It [the ee eae must be originated and published for the dissemina- 
tion of information of a public character, or devoted to literature, the sci- 
ences, arts, or some — industry, and must have a legitimate list of sub- 
scribers who ae rg Peg and pay for the same: Provided, That nothing 
herein aoe shall be so op as to sacr to the secon ae rita 
regular publications, or any particular issue of any regular publication, de- 
meet Lge eo for advertising pu or for free 3 or for cir- 

tion at nominal rates: And provided, tall extra numbers of second- 
class publications sent by the publishers thereof, acting as the agent of an 
advertiser or purchase dresses tarnished by the latter, shall be subject 


T, 
pay at the rate of 1 cent for every 4 ounces or fraction thereof: 
And provided further, That it shall not be permissible to mail any given arti- 


cle or articles, or any part of any cular number of a newspaper or peri- 
odical, segregated from the rest of the publication, except at the third-class 
rate of postage. 


Any ruling under the foregoing provision that would exclude 
from second-class rates the class of publishers under consideration 


would exclude every paper that has not been subscribed and Bae 
for. men believe in advertising. Thousands of thd 
more en blishers of country newspapers send out 
occasional extra ons in order to advertise their pa and in- 
crease their mailing lists. Under the provisions o bill such 
extras would require 1 cent for ev 4 ounces or fraction 
thereof.” This would work great ha p to the country papers, 
for the additional reason that they are compelled to do a credit 
business even with some of their most valued patrons. But the 
metropolitan papers would escape, for the reason that they do a 
cash business. 


Mr.S er, there is a growing suspicion that somewhere in the 
motive back of this measure there is a deliberate purpose to dis- 
criminate between the metropolitan and the country press in such 
a way as to favor the former and cripple the latter. e country 
can not have forgotten the famous statement of Whitelaw Reid a 
few years ago at a press banquet to the effect that “there is no 
independent press.” It was openly charged upon this floor a few 
days since by the distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Mauany] that J. Pierpont Morgan owns a controlling interest in 
the New York Sun. 

Whether this be true or not, it is well known that Mr. Mo: 
and his kind exercise, if they do not own, a controlling in in 
the great and influential 2 of this country, with a few possi- 
ble exceptions, and that these papers are the protectors and apol- 
ogists for these great conspirators who seek to monopolize the 
earth, the air, the water, and all residuary elements and forces 
therein. In other words, according to Mr. Reid, the press is 
muzzled. This is true of the leading papers of the land, but it is 
not true of the mass of country newspapers. The policy of these 
eee rar against the property, the liberties, the lives of our 
people is to buy or subsidize or kill the newspapers of this country. 

One of America’s greatest historians, in discussing the processes 
and methods by which the moneyed class of England dispossessed 
the Irish people of their lands, said: 

These landlords were absentees. They lived in another island, across a 
Sondition of the Irish peassatry from she open tnapeotion of the BOAT pes 
ple. The rulini —— Apal ‘he conor of information poy fot 

rocesses by which it is dist: puted. Tho newspa of modern times be- 
ongs to the upper man. The under man has no voice; or if, having a voice, 
he cries out, hi is lost like a shout in the desert. Capital in the proces 0 

wer seizes u e 7 — of public utterance and howls the humble down 

e wind. Lying and representation are the natural weapons of those 
who maintain an existing vice and gather the usufruct of crime. 

As a rule, the organs of public utterance in the places of power 
in this country have been seized upon by capital, and have fallen 
from their former proud positions as tribunes of the people into 
contemptible servitude to syndicates and trusts, in which service 
they employ with infinite grace the usual weapons of lying and 
misrepresentation. But may it please God that this effort to bur- 
den and in a measure cripple the country press shall fail. 

But the country press is the conservator of the liberties of the 
people. If this Government is ever to be rescued from the dom- 
ination of syndicated wealth; if it is ever to become in fact, what 
it is now only in history and in theory, a true Jeffersonian, Lin- 
colnian democracy“ a government of the people, by the people, 
and for the oono "—it must be accomplished chiefly through the 
agency of the thousands of loyal, incorruptible country newspa- 
pers of the land. And the representatives of the people will not 
embarrass these protectors of the public welfare by enacting this 
iniquitous measure into law. [Applause] 

Mr. Speaker, much has been said of the colossal deficit incurred 
by the Government in its management of the Postal Department, 
and the friends of the pending measure urge its passage in the 
interest of economy. To which I reply, first, that there is one 
thing which the American people prefer to economy, and that is 
an efficient, untrammeled mail service. I answer, in the second 
place, that when the people come to fully understand the malad- 
ministration of the Post-Office Department they will demand that, 
instead of reducing the deficit by increasing the cost of postage at 
any point, it shall be reduced by ceasing to pay the railroads tho 
exorbitant sums now in vogue for car rental and transportation. 

The report accompanying this bill states, on page 2, that the 
cost of been ee all mail matter averages 8 cents per pound, 
Postmaster-General Bissell’s report for 1894, page 33, and Wilson’s 
for 1895, page 31, make the same statement. This 8 cents per 
pound, according to the same reports, is for an average distance 
of 448 miles. 

In the first volume of the Interstate Commerce Reports, page 
851, it is stated that the actual contract between the express com- 
panies and the railroads is one under which the express companies 
pay 40 per cent of their gross earnings to the railroads. The 
A ress Company made a five-year contract with the New 
England Railroad on this basis as late as July 1, 1897. The ave 
rate aac, 1 the express 5 is 1 cent per pound for 
miles. us the rate paid by the express companies to the rail - 
roads for transportation is about four-tenths of a cent per 
while the rate paid by the Government to the railroads is 


> 


und, 
cents 
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per ound, The Texasand Southern Pacific railroad carries caps, 
boots, cassimeres, and hardware for eight-tenths of a cent 35 
bound from New Orleans to San Francisco, 2,500 miles, or five 
Himes the average haul of the mail for which 8 cents a pound is 
paid; that is, the Government pays fifty times as much. 


On an investigation before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, George R. Blanchard testified that the express companies 
carried milk to New York, a distance of 896 miles, at a charge of 


one-sixth of a cent per pound, returning the cans free, and that 
the distance could be increased to 1,000 miles, and there would 
still be a profit at one-sixth of a cent; while the Government pays 
for the orgs by ogee of the mails over the same lines 8 cents for 


an average of 448 miles. 


between New York and Buffalo, receives from the Government 
of the United States compensation sufficient to pay the interest 
on the cost of a double-track railroad every year. 

But the full enormity of the extortionate charges of railroad 
companies for carrying the mails can only be seen by taking the 
ag ate annual amount. 

is report for 1896, page 214, Postmaster-General Wilson 
says: 

The total annual rate of expenditure for railroad transportation was: 


J ee GE aE Sd REE $30, 049, 051. 00 
Apne ee 30, 053, 777. 95 


The appropriation for the current fiscal year is $28,000,000. The 
amount estimated as necessary for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1898, is $30,200,000, being $2,200,000, or 7.85 per cent more than 
the appropriation, and $1,200,000, or 4.13 per cent more than the 
estimate for the current fiscal year. 

Postmaster-General Gary, in his report for the fiscal year 1897, 
says: 

The cost to the Government of transmitting the 365,000,000 pounds of second- 
class mail matter carried during the past fiscal year is estimated at $29,000,000; 
the postal revenue received from it is estimated at $3,000,000, leaving a loss on 
transportation alone of $26,000,000. 


Postmaster-General Bissell, in his report for 1894, page 33, says: 


The total weight of all matter dispatched in the mails of the United States 
during the year ending June 30, 1894, I estimate to be about 451,000,000 pounds, 
of which 209 000,000 unds, or nearly two-thirds, were comprehended in the 
mailings of second-class matter. Thecostof 8 all this matter was $38,- 
207,572, which gives an average of a small fraction over 8 cents a pound. 
From returns made by tmasters to the Department, it — 2 that the 
paid mailings of second-class matter for the year amounted to somethin 
over 254,000,000 pounds, the remaining 45,000,000 pounds being “free county 
matter. 

Multi yng Se weight, 254,000,000 pounds, by the cost per pound, 
say 8 cents, gives as the total cost of carriage 

From which should be deducted the postage actuall 
collected on the matter for the year, at the poun 
rate, in round numbers 

And such additional postage as was paid by others than 
publishers and news agents, including postage at 
special local rates in carrier cities, say 


$20, 320, 000 


$2, 547,000 


Leaving a net loss to the Government, on the transportation 
Of: tis: matter; Of <<<. cocoon cn anew ares bean snpandewensennnnenenes 


This calculation applies to transportation alone. 


16, 973, 000 
The separate cost of dis- 
tribution and delivery I will not attempt to estimate, but anyone can see 
that those items of expenditure would largely swell the loss. 

It will be seen by the reports which I have quoted that the Goy- 
ernment is paying to the railroads more than $30,000,000 annually 
for transporting the mails. That amount is fully $15,000,000 in 
excess of a fair and moderate charge. 

But the enormous amount paid for the transportation of mail is 
not the only tribute which the Government is paying to the rail- 
roads. Here is what the Postmaster-General in his report for 
1898, pages 221 and 222, says in regard to the rental of railway 
post-office cars: 


The annual rate of expenditure for full railway post-office cars in service 


was on— 

J $3, 463, 916. 70 
r e 3.401, 523. 10 
e e.. 3, 564, 629. 65 


The amount estimated as necessary for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1898, is $3,600,000, an increase of $200,000, or 5.88 per 
cent, over the amount appropriated for the current fiscal year. 

Thus we see that the amount paid by the Government to the 
railroads for the rental of the postal cars is $3,600,000 annually. 
There are in use at the present time 650 postal cars, costing at the 
highest estimate not more than $5,000. et the Government pays 
an annual average rental for each car of $5,500. The average 

tal car will last twenty years. In that time, at the rate of 


,600,000 per year, the Government pays $72,000,000 rental for 
property that cost onl: „250,000 to build. The railroads realize 
a profit of more than per cent. 


Mr. Speaker, I submit in conclusion that the American people 
should look into this matter without delay. The official figures an 
estimates quoted show 5 the $30,000,000 paid the railroads ea 

ear for transportation alone is at least twice as much as should 

) paid. Here we could save $15,000,000 annually under a very 
liberal administration of our Postal Department, Besides this, 
we pay each year on car rental alone an average of $5,500 per car, 
or $500 more than the estimated cost of the car, or $325,000 more 
than the cost of the 650 postal cars now in use. 

When prejudice gives way to common sense, and a foolish de- 
votion to old theories yields to sentiments of self-protection an 
patriotism; when we come fully to understand that this Govern: 
ment is for the people instead of the corporations, we shall build 
and own our own postal cars and thus save $3,600,000 a year. A 
little later on, under the increasing light that is surely coming, 
we shall own and operate the railroads, and thus save the $30,000,- 
000 a year now paid in 5 With such economy, the 
Government could easily establish a system of free rural mail 
. so long the dream of millions of our best citizens. [Ap- 
plause. 


Indian Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. DAVID G. OOLSON, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 9, 1898, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
na 3 3 consideration the Senate amendments to the Indian appro- 
p on bill— 


Mr. COLSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am pleased to hear the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] who has just ad the committee 
state that we have some prosperity in that section of this country 
known as the South; that we haye had a most wonderful develop- 
ment there. He has made a statement as to the conditions exist- 
ing there which, to the extent that I am familiar with those con- 
ditions, is correct. 

That section of the country to which he has referred is in many 
respects one of the greatest of the United States. It has the most 
advantageous climate. It has a mild and healthful atmosphere, 
It has a great variety of resources and in greater abundance than 
any other section of this country. 2 

The people there have emerged from the condition in which 
they were left at the close of the late war of the rebellion, and 
are moving forward in industrial enterprise. They have in a 
large measure put the dead past behind them, and now look to 
the future for that fullness of development which has in a meas- 
ure come to them—which has made the East and the North the 
wealthy sections of this country. Many things have contributed 
to this improved condition, Climate has contributed and is con- 
tributing to this result. The realization that the South is a profit- 
able field for investment of capital has contributed in a great 


degree. 

The fact that slavery was abolished and that the Southern peo- 
ple were thrown upon their individual energies has contributed 
argely to this result. Other things have contributed. Legisla- 
tion has contributed. In my opinion, the protective-tariff laws 
have contributed largely to the development in the South as well 
as to the development in every other section of the country. Cer- 
a it is that this development has come under the protective 
system. 

The East, which has grown rich in the past under protective- 
tariff laws, being the first scene and the first center of manufac- 
turing enterprise in the country, 53 the South because 
the South had always, prior to the war, depended in the main 
upon agricultural pursuits. 

But the day has come in which the South has reached a pointin 
naa see in manufacturing en risethatit proposestoenter— 
when it really has entered—the field of contest for industrial su- 
premacy in many lines; and under wise protective tariff laws, 
which we can pn upon the Republican party to maintain in 
the future as it done in the past, the South will become as 
wealthy and as powerful as any other section of this country 
which has grown rich in the past by reason of advantageous con- 
ditions then existing. The South, more than any other section, ig 
to profit by such laws in the future of this country. 

submit a tabulated statement showing the production in four- 
teen Southern States in the years of 1870, 1880, 1890, and, to thé 
extent that I have information, of 1895 of a few of the products of 
those States, and also the miles of railroad and number of em- 
ployees in certain industries, which shows that there has been a 
marked development in those states, 
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Table showing the production of fourteen States in 1870, 1880, 1890, and 1895. Table showing the production of fourteen States, etc.—Continued. 


17,500 5T, 865 

150,582 946, 288 

305,869 | 171, 120,784 

5, 300 5, 328 

277.809 | $45, 613, 039 

oS | wa 

i oF 

1,017 | 1,558.56 

3 $498,973 | $425, 286 
19 19 


85 
29, 365, 052 231,283 
4, 22%, 2 908 
2, 45 245,581 
, 202, 845 12, 159 
074, 888 719, 928 
1,816.07 , 696. 64 
1 „ B SEET 


It is a fact worthy of note that of the 2,119 miles of railroad 
built in the United States from June 30, 1895, to June 30, 1896, 634 
miles, or approximately 30 per cent of the whole, were built in the 
four Southern States of Texas, Louisiana, Florida, and Georgia. 

There are many instances of development in the South which if 

brought to the attention of this committee would strike it with 
iar force. There are many p rous and growing manu- 
acturing towns in the South to-day that were not upon the map 
ten years ago. 

Iwill mention only one. Middlesboro, Ky.,the town in which I 
live, was not upon the map in 1889. It to-day has a population of 
5,000 people. It has two iron furnaces, with a daily capacity of 
150 tons each. It has a steel plant as modern in construction as 
any in the United States. It has other manufacturing enter- 
prises which, having been established and maintained successfully, 
show that the South, where you find the natural elements of 
wealth, cheap lands and favorable climate, in juxtaposition, is to 
be the great manufacturing center of the United States. 

Mr. Porter, superintendent of the last census, has stated, if my 
recollection serves me right, that the two great iron centers of the 
future will be on Puget Sound and in East Tennessee. I am not 
so familiar with the Puget Sound locality, but with East Tennessee 
and the section of which it is the center I am familiar. It is in 
the latter we find the limestone and the coal with which to make 
the coke, and iron ores in greatest variety and the richest in 
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, and as iron 
= king, it is there that manufacturing center of the future is 


The iron furnaces located in the East and in the North, hundreds 
of miles from the coal fields, hundreds of miles from the iron ore, 
built upon old ideas, can not compete successfully with the fur- 
naces of modern construction located more advantageously, located 
where the iron ore and the coking coal and the limestone can be 
found side by side or within ot of each other. These are 
natural conditions which are to the advantage of the South. Lack 
of railroad facilities has been against the South. Higher freight 
rates have been maintained by the railroads of that section, while 
in the North, for the sake of freight, the great railroads help to 
maintain the old manufacturing establishments, which ought to 
be abandoned in the natural course of things, by giving them the 
very lowest freight rates, very much lower than we have been 
able to secure from the railroads in the South, 

This will not always be so, for, as I have shown you, the South is 
building its share of railroads. It is to the protective tariff in 
connection with our favorable conditions that we look for the 
encouragement to go forward, not alone in the iron industry but 
rh other industry in which the South has such great possi- 

ilities. 


quality. Itis there, I or: that you find these thin 
e 


The great South is witnessing another change which is equally- 


important, and which is a natural result of the advancement in 
industrial enterprise. Itis becoming Republican. There was a 
time when a man could scarcely be a Republican in the South. 
He was boycotted. This prejudice is rapidly disappearing except 
in a very few limited localit ies. 

The South, or a great part of it, is to-day Republican on the 
economic issues, and nothing has kept the South voting Demo- 
cratic except the prejudice growing out of the late unpleasant- 
ness. The further we get from the war the less influence that 
prejudice has. Finally it will fade away, and when the people 
put their prejudice completely behind them; when they cease to 
think of it; when the generation that lived through the period of 
the war has passed away, and the young men have taken their 
places, they will look a te politics as a business matter, as they 
should, and not be influenced by the dead issues of the past. 
2 will vote as they think upon economic issues, and when they 
do this they will vote the Republican ticket, for the South is in 
favor of progress and believes it can have it to a greater degree 
under the protective system than under the free-trade system. 
[Applause. | 


“War Can Not Give What Right Will Not Justify.” 


The President of the United States is but the Servant of the Republic, Not Its 
Master—Any Invasion by Him Upon a Constitutional Right of 
the People’s Representatives Must be Halted. 


SPEECH 


0 


HON. JAMES HAMILTON LEWIS, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 12, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (S. #24) to authorize the Washington and 
Glen Echo Railroad Company to obtain a right of way and construct tracks 
into the District of Columbia 600 feet— 


Mr. LEWIS of Washington said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Emerson has preserved for us that very pleasant 
saying that the half is better than the whole.” This philosophic 
observation moved Artemus Ward to remark that he never real - 
ized how absolutely true that was until he thought of Raphael. 
Said he, There is Raphael; he is only a painter, but he is a much 
greater man than some men I know who are both painters and 
glaziers. [Laughter.] 

We. are inclined at this time to forget an adage greater than 
that, and that is that the half sometimesis greater than the whole. 
I have oftentimes—I confess the infirmity—occu this floor for 
the indulgence of my friends on the other side. I assure you I ex- 
tend my heartfelt thanks. At no time before has there been ac- 
corded me under the rules sufficient time tomake known my views 
either to my own satisfaction or to your information. To-day I 
rise for the purpose of touching a subject which, to me, is a very 
serious one. 
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TO AVENGE THE MAINE. 


In an hour such as surrounds us we are too often inclined to 
complicate the greater matter with those which are lesser, and 
often obscure the essential element which needs our treatment. I 
am inclined to the idea, Mr. Chairman, that within the hour that 
surrounds us we are losing sight of the most important ques- 
tion which demands our consideration, or if we are not losing 
sight of it, we are to a very great degree subordinating that to an 
extent which sooner or later we will regret, for we will either 
have to rush quickly in order to seize it and bring it back to its 
place or discover that it is gone too far to be recovered— 

And the mount in the distance be lost in the vale. 


There is no man in this House, irrespective of his political creed 
or personal standing, to whom I can give more credit than I take 
myself for . love of liberty, or devotion to any just 
sacrifice. o man will yield up more to the freedom of Cuba— 
this constant sentiment which is agitating our souls and to which 
we have devoted our noblest efforts—than will I. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, I reiterate my late statement “that the freedom of Cuba is 
a sentiment; the avenging of the Maine isa duty.” [Applause.] 

We are forcing ourselves into a position where, should war 
come, we will have subordinated the real cause for that war to 
the adoption of an excuse for it upon other grounds, when with 
the Maine we have a justification. In this connection comes the 
other suggestion, which is the other purpose of my rising, which 
is to call to the attention of the House that from my standpoint 
we are permitting the increase of an evil and the repetition of a 
wrong which unless abated, or by some act of ours restricted, will 
soon annihilate she Spa 9 every constitutional safeguard which 
has been reared for the protection of the distinct provinces of the 
legislative and executive departments. I rise at this time to 
oppose any further invasion by the honorable Executive of the 


ee States upon the sovereign rights of this House. [Ap- 
plause. 
Mr. DERSON. Is this a declaration of war? 


Mr. LEWIS of Washington. My friend from Iowa, the genial 
and gallant General, interrupts with a sotto voce question to askif 
this is another declaration of war. He may make himself con- 
tent, it will not be against him, lest I war witha valor without its 
better part—discretion [laughter], but it is a declaration of war, 
as far as I am able to make it, against that which I from my hon- 
est conviction feel is á constitutional wrong—a violation of sacred 
rights. [Applause. ] 

THE PRESIDENT'S UNCONSTITUTIONAL ASSUMPTION. 


Gentlemen, the honorable President of the United States, act- 
ing as our Executive, sent a message to this House, his first upon 
the subject, alluding to the Maine disaster, in which the distin- 
guished Executive informs this House that he has “submitted 
the report of the board of inquiry into the Maine affair, together 
with the views of this Government to Her Majesty the Queen 
Regent of Spain.” Immediately following this assertion of the 
Executive I made free to introduce a resolution in this House 
asking the honorable Executive to communicate to this Chamber 
what *‘ views” he had communicated to Her Majesty the Queen 
Regent of Spain as the views of this House“ what views he 
had assumed to express as the ‘‘views of this Government.” Up 
to the present time those having charge of that resolution, for 
lack of opportunity or other sufficient reasons, have not had occa- 
sion to properly reply, though the limit of the law on such mat- 
ters has long expired. But passing that, I challenge the right of 
the distinguished Executive of this country to assume in any dec- 
laration or communication of his to communicate the views of 
this Government until this Government 3 proper chan- 


nels, the House of Representatives or Congress, expressed those 
views. 

I deny to the honorable Executive any constitutional right 
drawn from the charter of our liberties or privileges to express 


to any Government the views of this Government.” 
Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. No views whatever? 
_Mr. CHICKERING. Iso understand the gentleman’s conten- 


tion. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. I am sure my friends on the 
other side will observe that I am presenting this question free 
from any partisan difference and giving what is my view of the 
respective functions of these two bodies—the legislative and 
executive. I answer my distinguished friends from Massachu- 
setts and New York, whose voices come to me (without the for- 
mality of their ory from the other side, and say that the Pres- 
ident of the United States has the right to communicate the views 
of this Government when those views have been ascertained by a 
proper expression; which expression on this question by resolu- 
tion or law has never been made—but the Executive of the United 
States by the Constitution is limited in his functions, and beyond 
those limitations he can not go without violating in an arbitrary 
manner the binding restrictions of his constitutional privileges. 
How can the President of the United States express the views of 
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this Government before those views have been ascertained? Upon 
what authority or information apr he 3 haps such? By 
what law can he take to himself sole privilege of expressin: 
our views for us, and despite us? The President of the United 
States can express the views of the Executive wherever he pleases 
and at any time. I trust that what he has expressed will remain 
only as the views of the Executive, if we can deduce in any way 
from what has subsequently transpired what has been that ex- 
pression. Certainly the House can not accept such as its views 
and remain an American House of Representatives, speaking for 
the Republic of courageous and fearless people. [Applause. 

My position is stated when I say that when the honorable 
Executive of the United States assumed to express to the Queen 
Regent of Spain, or the sovereign of any other country, the views 
of this Government he us the functions, the constitutional 

rivileges of this House, particularly when he dared assume to 
40 it before the House had ever made any expression. This is the 
Government. The Government speaks through its legislative 
body. It speaks also through its Executive; but the Executive is 
not authorized by the Constitution to speak for the legislative 
branch until the legislative has spoken, and then he conveys its 
sentiments as so expressed. He can not invent its views, or ex- 

ressing his views assert them as ours, or assert as ours those of 
is own. 

Gentlemen, this is not, of course, a new question. We are 
conscious of the fact that a phase of this question has been before 
us previously. The Administration immediately preceding the 

resent did assume to walk the very arbitrary path which is 

ing followed by the present distinguished President. The gen- 
tleman at the head of the previous Administration, Mr. Cleveland, 
who assumed to be a Democrat, announced to the nation, through 
his honorable Secretary of State, Mr. Olney, that this House had 
nothing to do with his foreign. policy ; that he would not hearken 
to its advice nor submit to it his conclusions. Since the time of 
President Grant’s offices in the recognition of the Santo Domingo: 
Republic—Haiti—this subject of prerogatives has been yy ea 
— as power has been placed in the vain and arbitrary it has cul- 
minated into a claim of exclusiveness by the Presidents. It was 
not until the era of President Cleveland that it was asserted as an 
absolnte doctrine that the House had no right to adopt expressions 
of opinion for itself on foreign affairs or that the President of 
the United States, under the Constitution, had the sole right to 
assume such prerogative. : 

We could not pardon or condone that offense—we, who are Dem- 
ocrats, who believed in the construction of the Constitution as the 
true Republican believes in it—who believe with Jefferson, aye, 
with Hamilton, that the perpetuity of our Republic depends upon 


several functions, the different powers of the organization of gov- 
ernment separately in order that one may not trespass upon the 
functions of the other. This to prevent the limiting the discretion 
of any d ent of the Government by another, or avoiding 
ty controlling its 3 i 5 Said 8 Jefferson, Any invasion 
one power upon rivileges of the other is an usurpation 
to be opposed as an 3 of danger to freedom.“ When the 
announcement came from President Cleveland's Administration 
that he dared to for the Government without consult- 
ing Congress or hearkening to the voice either of the Senate or the 
House, it appalled the students of free government.. It struck 
them as a blow at constitutional goyernment—as a step which was 
in the direction of destroying every safeguard of liberty provided 
by the Constitution: as a stroke against the system of checks and 
balances which Mr. Lincoln and the Supreme Court of the United 
States had asserted as necessary to our republican government. 

And we have now in the person of the distinguished President 
of the United States a gentleman who impliedly admits himself a 
convert to this dangerous doctrine of arbitrary powers, and who 
has assumed to express the views of this Government without 
consulting the Government upon its views, and displaying an ut- 
ter indifference to its subsequent dissent from his assumption. 
May Task you, gentlemen of this Congress, who is the Govern- 
ment? Are not the people the Government? Are we not the 
people's representatives? Are we not here as spokesmen of the 
views of the Government? 

More than that, I ask you, gentlemen, which of you know what 
views the honorable President of the United States has expressed 
as the views of this Government? Has he transmitted them to 
us? Has he sent us a word on the subject? Is there a man on this 
floor, barring one or two who are in his secret counsels, who can 
say what are the views which this honorable President has sub- 
mitted and which we will be called upon either to disapprove or 
to accept? Does any gentleman here know what views honor- 
able Executive has assumed to express? Are we notto know what 
are our own views as expressed for us by another; and are we to 
be charged with lack of patriotism for 5 g to challenge these 
views or inquiring their nature? Is such the test of patriotism? 

For one, sir, lam willing at any time to divorce myself from 


every ty distinction and support and sustain the honorable 
Executive of the United States in any disch, of an American 
duty. And if he has to the Queen Regent of Spain a 
view concerning this awful disaster, this destruction of our noble 
ship, this murder of our gallant seamen, which should meet an 
American's approval, it would not matter to me that those expres- 
sions came from a Republican President. He would not only 
have my hearty indorsement, but every effort that I combine or 
concentrate to execute his wishes, 2 But I deny to 
this honorable gentleman the inherent right of making an expres- 
sion to any government in my behalf without giving me either 
the 3 to know what those expressions are or with- 
out afterwards informing me what he had done. I am not his 
agent. He is not my principal. Iam not his subject. He is not 
my master. I am the agent and servant of our common master 
the American people. [Applause.] 


THE MESSAGE A PATCHWORK. 


Mr. Speaker, I suspect that the President has fallen victim to 
that homely adage, ‘*too many cooks spoil the broth.” It is re- 
ported that his message was the work of a trinity—Attorney-Gen- 
eral Griggs upon one view, Senator Edmunds upon another view, 
and Secretary Day upon the remaining phase. Whether all har- 
monized into one ead Iam unable to conclude; but certain 
it is that one of these mosaic tilers of political literature has 
adopted verbatim the expression of a former President of the 
United States upon a similar subject without the virtue of 
research which would have developed the criticism by Congress 
of the phrase, and its subsequent abandonment. 

Mr. 5 er, I beg to recall the instance. It was when Presi- 
dent A „as Chief Executive of this nation, informed Con- 
gress, in 1826, that he had “expressed the views of the Govern- 
ment” to aconvention authorized to hold a congress at Panama 
respecting the South icam commerce and the concern of 
those countries. Mr. Lowndes, of South Carolina; Mr. McDuffie, 
of South Carolina; Mr. Holmes, of Maine; Mr. McLean, and other 
gentlemen responded, with all deference and respect to the dis- 
tinguished Executive, and informed him that such an authoriza- 
tion was not within his constitutional power. Upon which at 
once a resolution was introduced in the House, and adopted, 
asking the President to state the views that he had assumed in 
the high character of the President of the United States to submit 
to the Panama Congress as the “ views of the Government; ” and 
also to state to the House by what constitutional authority he 
assumed to such views. 

It was contended by Mr. Holmes, of Maine, that the Executive 


Vas not called upon to answer; that it was the duty of the House 
observing “religiously ”—I use the words of Mr. Hamilton—the: 


to proceed to say what the views of the Government were. At 
that stage of the proceedings Daniel Webster took the floor to dis- 
cuss the question as to the constitutional power and constitutional 

imitations of the Executive of the Government under such cir- 
cumstances; and what said he? I quote from the jee of the 
action taken on that occasion, and a brief history of the facts 
leading up to the message of President. Adams in 1826, when he 
laid before Congress the question of the proposed representation 
of the United States at the Panama Congress, which had been 
called at the instanceof Bolivar. I digress tostate, in the language 
of the report, the preceding conduct, anticipating Mr. Webster's 
statements. I first summon your attention to the attitude of Mr. 
McDuffie and that of Mr. Hamilton. x 

The coalition against the Adams Administration, which coali- 
tion ultimately became the Jackson party, made its first great 
fight on this measure. It called forth long debates and great 
excitement in the House of Representatives, because it was not 
an ordi mission and seemed to have far greater importance 
than any foreign relations previously under discussion. It was 
believed to be an attempt to make a confederation or league of all 
the American countries, and thus to a certain extent merge the 
individuality of the United States. Thus Mr. McDuffie, of South 
Carolina, one of the leaders of the opposition, said (Annals of 
Congress, February 3, 1826, p. 1297) that it was 
An assembly having all the federative characteristics. of an Amphictyonic 
Council, for all who form a part of this congress will kave the character of 
representatives of their respective governments. t is a vain delu- 
sion to suppose or commissioners at Panama are intended to. perform 
nothing more than the ordinary functions of foreign ministers. Sir, it is a 
most extraordinary proposition to send ministers who are to possess a new 
character and to perform duties which never were and never could have 
been performed by agents of this country before. 

The debates are far too long to be abstracted. 

The important debate in the House began upon a resolution 
introdu by Mr. Hamilton, of South Carolina, requesting the 
President to transmit the correspondence mos incompatible with 
the publie interest to be communicated) relating to the Republics 
of Colombia, Mexico, and Central America, Which bas induced 
him to signify to this House that ministers on the part of the 
United States will be commissioned to join in those delibera- 
tions.” (January 31, 1826, p. 1208.) 
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On February 22 Mr. McDuffie added the following (p. 1241): 

And, further, to communicate to this House all the information in the pos- 
session of the exeeutive department relative to the objects which the Re- 
panna of the south propose to accomplish by the Congres of Panama, and 

he nature and substance of thêtastructions proposed to be given to the min- 
isters of the United States to that congress. 

Mr. Webster at once objected to the amendment as unprece- 
dented. Mr. Forsyth regarded the case as “ not an ordinary mat- 
ter of diplomatic intercourse to be regulated by ordinary means 
and in the ordinary manner,” because “we become in fact a part 
of this amphictyonic leagae,” but disliked the wording of the 
amendment (p. 1245). ter considerable discussion Mr. Web- 
ster proposed a substitue, which asked (instead of the President's 
instructions) with regard to what objects the agents of the 
United States are expected to take part in the deliberations of 
that congress.” > 

* * * * * * * 


A call on a coordinate branch of the Government for information. It is 
upon the Executive, who is charged by the Constitution with the manage- 
ment of the foreign negotiations of the country. It has been confided to 
him, because it would have been unwise to have lodged it here at least. 

Mr. Webster said (p. 1281): 


But gentlemen say that they wish to see the instructions of our minis- 
ters; and what will they do with the document when they get it! Do they 


propose to amend, modify, strikeout, insert? Sir, if we propose this, we pro- 


pose to take into our hands the executive power of this Government. We 
transfer the treaty-making power from the President of the United States, 
where the Constitution has pee it, to the popular branch of the Legisla- 
ture. 5 under the responsibility of his situatign. every member 
must decide for himself. when an appro tion is asked to carry a treaty 
into effect. whether he will grant or withhold it. * * * But that is the 
extent of his agency andof his power as to a treaty proposed or made by the 
Executive. 

And when again he reached the piace of discussion of the func- 
tions of Congress aud the Executive and the manner in which 
each expressed its views or the views of the Government this great 
Daniel Webster, who is justly considered authoritative on any 
question of constitutional power; and in that debate, when the 
enemies of the Administration strove to insert particular instruc- 
tions to the diplomatic agents sent to that congress, he clearly de- 
fined the limits of executive and Congressional authority in de- 
claring the policy and conducting the negotiations to effectuate it. 

On the 4th of April, 1826, he is reported to have said in the 
House of Representatives: 

He would ask two questions: First, Does not the Constitution yest the 
power of the Executive in the President? Second, Is nòt the giving of in- 
structions to ministers abroad an exercise of Executive power? hy should 
we take this responsibility on ourselves? He denied that the President had 
devolved, or could devolve, his own constitutional res bility, or any part 
of it, on this House. The President had sent this subject to the House for its 
concurrence by voting the necessary Appropriation; Beyond this the House 
was not called on to act. We might refuse the appropriation if we saw fit, 
eos Late ee not the power to make our vote conditional, and to attach instruc- 

0 . 

“There was a way, indeed, in which this House migis express its opinion in 
regard to foreign politics. That is by resolution. e agreed entirely with 
the gentleman that, if the House were of opinion that a wrong course was 
given to our foreign relations, it ought to say so, and say so by some measure 
that should affect the whole, and not a part of our diplomatic intercourse. 
It ought to control all missions, and not one only. 

Here was the extremest view of ane who held that the highest 
power resided in the President, yet in stating its limits went to 
the border line of the President’s power. Admitted it is, that it 
is for the House to express by resolution its views, or sense, on the 
foreign affairs. Can this House so act? What can we say? Will 
not anything we do in this regard be in conflict with the Presi- 
dent? Would not confusion follow—possibly embarrassment? 
Who can say whether we would conflict or not? Who can 2 hag 
our course would be in harmony or not? None of us. Why, 
because none of us know what “views” of ours even the Presi- 
dent has expressed forus. Fearing, or hesitating out of the neces- 
sity for unity, to be at variance with our Executive, we are 
forced by his indifference to the Representatives to be silent and 
thus violate or fail in our duty. Thisresult shows the condition to 
be wrong and demonstrates the injustice of the Executive's atti- 
tude to Congress, It must be observed that the question in the 
time of Webster and President Adams, and the distinguished 

entlemen whose names I have mentioned, was raised as to vest- 
ing in the President of the United States the constitutional power 
to perf.rm the function he had undertaken. „They were all 
determined against him. è 2 

et here these precedents are violated, the Constitution over- 
ridden and set at naught, and the 3 and powers of 
Congress are assumed by the Chief Executive of the nation with- 
out excuse or subsequent justification. Sadder yet to observe, 
gentlemen, when one of your body sought to call the matter to 
the attention of the House by resolution, the resolution is ignored, 
and a second violation of the same constitutional powers came 
shortly afterwards when we have the President's request that this 
body shall abdicate its constitutional functions in controlling the 
Army and Navy of the United States and yield up that power to 
the Executive for such use as in his judgment and discretion he 
may subsequently adjudge to be proper, and without submitting 


as a necessary precaution any reason for the action assigned, or 
what justification, if any there be, for the request submitted; 
nor are we informed as to what uses are to be of the power 
thus sought to be conferred. 

THE DEMAND FOR WAR PREROGATIVES. 

What has the President asked for? Has there ever been a de- 
mand by the President, in compliance with the wish of the people, 
for the freedom of Cuba? Not at all. This is admitted, though 
the people and their representatives were indulging that belief all 
along and were not dispelled until the diplomatic correspondence, 
which was forced into divulgence, came to light. Then why th 
resort to force of death to accomplish what with peace has neve 
been sought? Where is any official demand by our Government 
and any official refusal of Spain made to us of the freedom of the 
Cubans? Nowhere, None ever sought by us; none ever denied to 
us. Then what are the particular things the Army and Navy are 
to do? What demands are they to enforce? What mriacipio. 80 
far denied, are they to establish by arms? This Congress declares 
war. The President is commander only after such declaration. 
In timesof non-action he is but a civil head of its business organi- 
zation. But are we to renounce control of their movements, ad- 
journ that no further su ision of their conduct of the cause, of 
their commanders, is to be exercised by Congress? That this is the 
object of the request none can truthfully deny. That it should 
fail no true American citizen will dispute. Upon what authority 
of the Constitution or law does the sident arrogate such de- 
mands? What are his expressed constitutional functions? I 
quote from the elaborate argument of Senator Bacon of Georgia 
concerning a parallel situation respecting the President's power: 

If this power is vested by the Constitution in the Executive it is an unlim- 
ited power. There is no escape from that pro tion. There are in such 
case no bounds set within which he is mutborise to actand beyond which he 
can not go. There is in such case no other power in the Government which 
can either command or stay his action. © scope of his discretion is with- 
out limit, and his single will is absolute law. What he to do no other 
power in the Gove: ent can do or compel him to do. What he does no 
other power in the Government can oppose or 2 Were His uncontrolled 
and uncontrollable action in the exercise of an act of the highest sovereignty 
of the Government—one which, so far as the action of this powerful Govern- 
ment can affect it, alters the map of the world, and changes the relation of 
this Government to other governments—one which may in strong probability 
involve it in war—such an action, within his sole power, is final, without 
appeal and without power of reversal! 

Is not the final analysis but the result here stated? Will an 
man on this floor or elsewhere, if an American, contend for suc 
powers in the President? 

We must, therefore, examine to see whether there is an inherent 
power in the President essential to the propt execution of any 
B function specifically devolved by the Constitution upon 

im. There are but three powers conferred by the Constitution 
upon the President which relate to foreign peoples or governments. 
e first of these powers, which is found in the second section 
of the second article, is that— 
He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
make treatiés, provided two-thirds of the Senate present concur. 

The second of these powers is found in the same section of the 
Constitution, and provides: 

And he shall nominate, and by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate shall appoint, ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls. 

It is true of this provision, as it is of the preceding, that all 
power granted by it is shared by both the Senate and the Execu- 
tive, and any inherent power arising under either provision must 
necessarily belong to both the executive and the Senate, and does 
not belong to either exclusively. 

I donot understand that the exclusive power of recognition is 
claimed for the Executive under either of these provisions, and I 
only cite them in order that every line in the Constitution relating 
to any connection of the President with foreign affairs may be 
brought within the scope of this examination. , 

The third and only remaining power relating to foreign govern- 
ments or peoples which the Constitution confers upon the Presi- 
ee is in the third section of the second article, which is as fol- 

ows: ; 

He shall receive ambassadors and other public ministers. 

Upon this slender grant, this single line, imposing the duty of 
a ceremonial, is attempted to be rested this vast power with its 
far-reaching consequences, the exercise of which must be con- 
ceded by all to be one of the highest attributes of sovereignty. 
There is no legitimate construction of this clause which will sus- 
tain this conclusion. ‘ 

There can be no question that the design of the Constitution is 
that the Executive shall be the medium of official intercourse be- 
tween this Government and those of foreign nations. The con- 
ferring of the power to initiate the making of treaties evidences 
sufficiently that design. The 5 of the duty to receive 
ambassadors and ministers is further evidence of it. 

By no . construction can the imposition by the Consti- 
tution of the duty to receive ambassadors and ministers c 
with it such inherent power as makes the President the arbitrary 
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and absolute controller of the relations between this Govern- 
ment and all foreign governments, the making of treaties alone 
excepted. : 

Certainly nothing herein gives him by any indirect authority, 
far less absolute authorization, the right to speak for the Govern- 
ment in matters particularly resting with the people, and in 
which their will is alone the legitimate view. They express their 
owu views through us. The President conveys these expressions— 
nothing more. An assumption of anything to the contrary is an 
unconstitutional usurpation. 

Such demand for control of the law-making power and of the 

ple's navy and army made by the Queen of England would 
fave created consternation in the House of Commons; such would 
have driven the Landtag of Germany in revolt against_their 
Emperor, and in France created a riot in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. In none of these Governments under their form could such 
owers be asserted by their chief head without creating a revolt. 
urely in our Republic we can not give our assent to such pre- 
osterous assertion or Kingly prerogative. In the words of a 
¥istinguished Senator, in answer to the proposition claiming sole 
power in the President to recognize foreign countries: 

Those who claim that this power rests exclusively in the Executive must 
follow their argument to its results, and they can not escape the con- 
clusion that if this contention is correct no monarch in the day of arbitrary 
and unlimited rule ever wielded more absolute and unquestioned poner than 
does the President of the United States in this regard. I will add that there 
is not on earth to-day a constitutional monarch who personally wields such 
power; not one. 

Then we shout the alarm lest in habiliments of our servant one 
cometh as king and master to rear a tenpera kingdom in dis- 
guise of a republic, and beat down with his authority the free 
will of the free people. If liberty must be ours—liberty in gov- 
ernment as well as in life—we must pay the price in the “Eternal 
vigilance which is the price of liberty.’ 

RECOGNITION OF INDEPENDENCE OF CUBA. 

Nothing has occurred in late days making the necessity for 
vigilance by Congress so apparent as the new-made announce- 
ment by the President that he alone should have the right to rec- 
ogoro the independence of the He gee of Cuba; that any assump- 

on by Congress to so recognize he, this President, will regard as 
an usurpation of his exclusive privilege, and in violation of his 
rights, and that he will either yeto or ignore such Congressional 
action. Upon what authority can the honorable Executive as- 
sume such autocratic privilege? 

Mr. Speaker, this assumption by the Chief Executive is another 
evidence of the dangerous growth of power on the hands of the 
few powerful. It is the announcement of want of or refusal of 
confidence in the people. It is the multiplying invasion upon the 

rovinces of the people to control their own affairs. It is in the 
tera and in violation of the settled policy of this Government, to act 
through its Congress and not 9 any executive official. This 
assumption by the President was the one pretended by his prede- 
cessor, and condemned by the present Chief Magistrate when he 
was in Congress and while a private citizen of the Republic of 
the United States. It was bitterly assailed by the now Chief 
Magistrate's party, allies, and friends, when it was asserted by 
President Cleveland and Secretary of State Olney. Senator Cam- 
eron, Republican of Pennsylvania, reported against it. Mr. Hitt, 
of foreign affairs—now chairman of the Committee (Republican) 
spoke against-such. Yet when these men are in power they feed 
and fatten upon the same feast they once condemned as a tender 
of poison to the Republican institutions. 

IT 18 AGAINST PRECEDENTS. 

Familiar to the scholars of ancient history is the incident of the 
revolt of Rome and subsequent subjugation of Greece (146 B. C.), 
and the following conquest of Trans-Alpine Gaul and Asia. Spain 
sought to interfere; she did so by proclamation of her armies, re- 
fusing to aid Rome. But she was unable to maintain her position 
of neutrality. Rome turned upon her in 133 B. C., and she be- 
came a Roman province. From this, Plutarch informs us, arose 
the first declaration, in any government of letters, of the essential 
corollary that to extend neutrality implies the power to enforce 
it—to meet war with war—otherwise the intermeddling nation 
becomes the aggressor to the extent of inviting assault upon her 
dominions by the success of one of the contending forces. 

Vattel, on the law of nations, repeats this as a rule enforced 
through the demands of the conditions of war. Pothier reaffirms 
it. The late Acting Secretary of State Wharton, succeeding the 
Hon. James G. Blaine, leaves this announcement of text doctrine 
among the established seven rules laid down in his own work on 
international law. 

HIGH PRECEDENTS. 

Being myself Democratic in political affiliations, I am at once 
committed to the doctrine that all power should be exercised only 
by those to whom it is directly given and held. And I now point 
to a few precedents, sufficient to show that where the views of 
believers in a real democracy have been expressed or have ob- 


tained the 
by the President of the United States and his efficient majority” 
in the House has been acknowtedged when not actually repudi- 


ated. 

The Executive is authorized to zeceive ambassadors and other 
public ministers—this is more in the matter of dignity than au- 
thority—that it should be arranged in this manner to avoid the 
necessity of convening the Legislature upon every arrival of a 


position I urge has been upheld, and the one assumed 


foreign minister, Itis true he made some modification of this 
view'subsequently to the adoption of the Constitution; but it was 
because, as he said, he admired the British form of government 
and looked upon it as a model. i 

Madison, in his letters of Helvidius, referring to the clauses in 
Article I of the Constitution: 

AH oy. rena powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of the 
United States. 

And in Article II: 

The executive power shall be vested in a President of the Untted States of 
America. 

Says: 

As to the last clause, nothing more was intended than the providing fora 
particular mode of communication by pointing out the power of the govern- 
ment, most proper for the examining of credentials and authenticating their 
titles to the privileges annexed. * * * It would be hly improper £ 
magnify the function into an immediate prerogative, * * to permit 
a consequence the putting of the United States in the condition to become 
an associate in war or denying the legislature all the obligations of declaring 
war. 

Mr. Rawle, in his commentaries on the Constitution in the early 
days, construed this same section, under which those of contrary 
opinion to myself justify their conclusions, as follows: 

The power of receiving ambassadors carries with it the right of jpdging, in 
the . of revolutions, dener a new ruler should be eee. 5 — 2 
The legislature indeed possesses a superior power, and may declare its dis- 
sent from the executive recognition or refusal. , 


SOUTH AMERICAN RECOGNITIONS. í 

These distinctions seem to have been in the mind of President 
Monroe. In 1821, Congress having before it the fact that the prov- 
inces of Venezuela and New Grenada—Peru came in also after 
the capitulation of Lima in June—had joined in a League of 
Liberty” and were seeking recognition against Spain, we find 
President Monroe recommending an appropriation to establish 
„foreign intercourse” with these nations, and submitting the 
matter to Congress as its privilege. > 

The resolution suggested by the President paseed—observe the 
coincidence with a very recent episode—by a vote of 159 to 1. 
Garnet, of Virginia, the undaunted Simpson of that day, was the 
sole objector. A motion being then made that Congress recog- 
nize the neutrality and autonomy of these new nations, Speaker 
Barbour ruled this not in order; but later, on February 10, 1821, 
Mr. Clay renewed his motion that the House of Representatives 
recognize the governments and extend them the recognition of 
independence and neutrality. With some immaterial amend- 
ments, the resolution was adopted. 

When a committee waited upon President Monroe and informed 
him of this action he is reported to have said that such was the 
authority of Congress,” and admitted its propriety. And Profes- 
sor Schouler informs us that he was so anxious that the action 
be unanimous in the House that he sent for Mr. Garnett to have 
him withdraw his objections, though from the report in Nile’s 
Register” we learn that the request was unavailing. 

Mr. Canning, then at the head of the ministry in England, ina 
letter addressed to Rush in 1822, while denying that the course 

ursued here would have been propar under British law and prece- 
ence, admitted that it was justified by the intent of our Consti- 
tution and the spirit of our form of government. 
RECOGNIZING TEXAS. 

Following this was the affair of Texas. It was the House which, 
on July 4, 1836. adopted a resolution declaring ‘‘ A state of inde- 
pendence” for Texas; and on December 2, 1836, President Jackson 
expressed to Congress officially his opinion that— 

The power to recognize and accord neutrality to a contending nation was 
coextensive with a power to declare war. 

This, he said 

Was limited to the Congress, and in the Constitution nowhere delegated to 
the Executive. 

Jackson subsequently construed his own powers as being limited 
to the pee of a treaty and the appointment of ambassa- 
dors. e appointed ‘‘Waddy” Thompson, of South Carolina, 
minister. The preamble to the resolution upon the authority of 
which Jackson acted recited: 

That it should be left to the decision of Congress as to what course should 
be taken respecting foreign contending nations. 

This latter view, as expressed, was in complete harmony with 
the 5 of John Marshall and John Jay respecting the 
attitude we should have borne toward France during the Revolu- 
tion. Upon their views was predicated the announcement by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in what is known as the 
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prize case” (2 Black; opinion by Judge Grier). The court, re- 
ferring to Article II of the Constitution, vesting power in the 
ident, and Articles I and III, vesting power in Congress, said: 
Congress alone has the power to declare a national or foreign war. è è 
The Constitution confers on the President the whole executive power.. 
which is to take care that the laws be faithfully executed. He no power 
to initiate or declare a war either against a foreign nation or domestic state. 


LINCOLN AND SEWARD, GRANT AND WEBSTER. 

President Lincoln in 1862, upon the advice of his Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and also of his Secretary of State, William H. Seward—vener- 
abile nomen—admitted thatit wasthe privilege of Congressto enact 
that he recognize the Republics of Haiti and Liberia. Lincoln 
signed the act on July 5, 1862, in nowise disapproving any part of 
it, though he did not appoint ambassadors. Conditions then 
existing in our own country account for this omission. 

More 8 President Grant announced to Con concernin 
the policy to be pursued toward Santo Domingo, that he ad voca 
the general views on the subject of recognition announced by 
Webster. 

Could these views of Webster float back to us from the sacred 
shades of Marshfield with the same potency with which they leaped 
from the tongue of the great orator, the country would be wiser 
and statesmen in more thoughtful. The declaration referred 
to was made on the floor of the House on April 4, 1826. It had been 
assumed by some that only the Executive could assert our neu- 
trality between Greece and her perennial tor, Turkey. 
Said Mr. Webster, as quoted by President Grant: 


First, does not the Constitution vest the power of the Executive in the 
President? Is not the giving of instructions to am ors the exercising 
of that power? Second, can not this House e its order in regard to 


foreign polities? And if the House have an on as to what course 
be prescribed as toa ate policy, or whether one asserted to be right o 
wrong, has it not the right to so express itself by the methods bed— 


that is, by resolutions? 
OPINIONS OF DAVIS AND BLAINE. 

It will-be recalled that Winter Davis, in his report in 1864 on 
the concurrent. resolutions of Senator Sumner respecting inter- 
vention, mediation of or the recognition of forei, vernments, 
together with the assertion of neutrality, alle t Congress had 
a right to take the course it deemed wise, and that the Napoleonic 

ynasty had no right to insist what such course should be, nor 
was it in its power to defy it. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in connection with 
this subject-matter, has said: 


The questions which the right of a foreign country or a part of it 
which is contendiyg for independence baune more rly tothose who can 
declare what the law shall be and who can place omw in such position 
Pees nespece to fonan rs as to their judgment shall be: wise, rather 
a he tribunal which has only the duty of executing the law so.de- 


A reference to the late James G. Blaine in this place would, it 
seems to me, have the virtue of propriety. In his letter of instruc- 
tions to Minister Egan respecting the recognition of the revolu- 
tionists or congressional party in Chile, he said: 

There is no power which authorizes us (or you) to-do any act looking to 
ther tion of the combatants until Congress should empower the Pres- 
ident so to act * * at which time you be duly informed. 

Tt should te recalled that such views were combated by the 
friends of the President, and itis assumed that such differences 
of opinion led to the breach between President Harrison and his 

of State, subsequently culminating in their rivalry for 
the Presidential nomination in the Minneapolis convention. 
THE. SUPREME COURT ITSELF. 

Our Government being so young, its precedents are naturally 
limited; but as our people seem inclined to show great deference 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. and its construction of 
our Constitution, I advert finally to the case of Jones against The 
United States (137 U. S., 212), where it is said: 

Who is the sovereign de jure or de facto of a territory is buta 
question, the determination of which, by the legislative and executive de- 
partments * * è binds the subjects of a government. 

In the later case of the Three Friends this assertion is repeated, 
and the court urges that the Executive is limited to the execution 
of the laws, saying: 

e tical department of a government is contradistin; from the 
Sante the latter varny 8 and suitable pirne arra igp are S subject- 
matter of the recognition of governments. 

I do not quote the whole paragraph, but give the substance. 

The decision in the Jtata case by the same court is but another 
assertion of this doctrine. Both the political and judicial views 


tical 


are drawn from the enunciations in the case of Nueva Anna, pro- 
ted as early as 1821. For reference to the latter case I 


to render my acknowledgments to Senator Daniel of Virginia; 
and here likewise I would ress my great appreciation of his 
blic indorsement, in his able and exhaustive —— in the 
te of views set forth by me on the floor of the House. 
MONROE AND THE HISTORIANS. 
The message of President Monroe of 1823 laid down the: doc- 
trine that the policy of this country must be to recognize the 


vernment we find—the de facto. government—and Halleck, in 
Commentaries upon our system, in connection with interna- 
tional law, says: 

The duty of such recognition lies with the legislative and executive, 

This proves that the conjunctive relation has been the highest 
under our Constitution that the Executive can justly pretend or 
claim—no exclusive right, no Presidential perogative. 

All precedents and events of the past demonstrate that the at- 
tempt to usurp or supplant the people must lead to despotism or 
anarchy—we must have neither. 


Cuban Independence, 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. A. M. DOCKERY, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 13, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the majority and minority reports 
£ the Committee on Fo: Affairs on the 
— * W amy reign the joint resolution authorising 

Mr. DOCKERY said: 3 

Mr. SPEAKER: I thank the House for its courtesy. This is a 
contest between the civilization of the nineteenth century and 
the barbarism and ferocity of the Dark Ages—a contest between. 
liberty and despotism. Upon this simple issue I unhesitatingly 
declare myself for freedom and fer the complete extinction of 
Spanish sovereignty on the Island of Cuba. 

The resolution under consideration, offered by the majority of 
the Committee on F. Affairs, demands immediate interven- 
tion to stop the war in Cuba, to the end that a stable and inde- 

dent government may be established there. I quote its exact 


Whereas the Government of Spain for three years past has been Waging 
war on the Island of Cuba against a revolution the inhabitants thereo 
without making any substantial progress tow: the suppression. of said 
revolution, and conducted the warfare in a manner conre to the laws 
of nations, by methods inhuman and uncivilized, causing the death by starva- 
tion of more than 200,00 innocent noncom ts, the victims being for the 

part helpless women and children, 3 intolerable injury to the 
commercial interests of the United States, involving the destruction of the 
lives and property of many of our citizens, entai the expenditure of 
ions of money in patrolling our coasts and policing the high seas in ord 


to maintain our neutrality; and 85 
Whereas this long series of losses, injuries, aud burdens for which is 
ble has culminated in the destruction of the United States battle ship. 


— in the harbor of Havana and in the death of 260 of our seamen: 

Resolved vy the Senate and House of os, sees aca as of the 3 
America in Congress‘assembled, That the dent is hereby authorized 
directed to intervene at once to stop the war in Cuba, totheend and with the 
a of securing permanent peace and order there and establishing by the. 

action of the ple thereof a stableand independent government of their 
own in the Island of Cuba, and the President is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to use the land and naval forces of the United States to execute the 
purpose of this resolution. 

The substitute of the minority recognizes the existing Cuban 
Republic: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in . assembled, That the United States Government hereby 

the independence of the Republic of Cuba. 

Sec. 2. That, moved thereto by many considerations of humanity, of inter- 
est, and of provocation, among which are the deliberate mooring of our bat- 
tle ship, the Maine, over a submarine mine destruction in the harbor 
of Havana, the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, directed 
to em: immediately the land and naval forces of the United States in aid- 

ublic of Cuba to maintain the 9 arenas hereby recognized. 
e President of the United tes is hereby authorized and 
te relief to the starving people of Cuha. 

By the terms of the majority resolution the President is au- 
thorized and empowered” to use the land and nayal forces “to 
execute the pu of the resolution,” while the minority substi- 
tute “directs” the President to “employ immediately” the land 
and naval forces to uphold the independence of the Republic of 
Cuba. Upon both sides of this Chamber there is concurrence in 
the opinion that action is now a necessity. The futility of diplo- 
macy has been demonstrated. The great throbbing heart of the 
nation beats msive to the demand that the murder of our 
naval heroes in Havana Harbor by Spanish treach shall be 
1 Our patriotic le will never consent to arbitrate the 
awful tragedy of the Maine. Such a wound tothe national honor 
can not thus be cured; still less can it be appraised in dollars and 
cents. 

Mr. Speaker, the story of cruelty, duplicity, itude, famine, 
—— and hell on earth in Cuba under the barbarous war- 

of Spain is repeated in the self-same horrified tone, though in 
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different tongues, by the whole civilized world. It is so appa 
in its horrors that humanity stands aghast at it. The recital o 

its details would put the Comanches of our Western plains to the 
blush. The atrocities of Spain are the most iniquitous in 2 . 
They shock the conscience of humanity, and the Christian world 


unites in the demand for the expulsion of Spanish power from 
Cuba. 


From this fundamental proposition there is no dissent here, 
whatever may be the attitude of the cringing commercial spirit 
elsewhere. The ravening Spanish tiger must be driven to its na- 
tive jungle across the seas. 


HOW SHALL CUBA BE GOVERNED? 


Mr. Speaker, how shall Cuba be governed? There are only 
three propositions to be considered in this connection: First, the 
United States may enter upon a policy of conquest and annexa- 

_tion of the island; second, the United States can assist in the es- 
tablishment of an independent republic in Cuba by and for the 
“people of Cuba,” without recognizing the present Republic of 
Cuba as a political entity; third, the United States can recognize 
and assure the stability of the present Republic of Cuba. 

As to the first proposition of conquest and annexation, no 
American citizen asks or desires it. On the contrary, everyone 
disclaims and denounces it. It would put this country to open 
shame before the nations of the world. It would brand this 
public with the stigma of dishonor. 

I may remark, in passing, that if the counsels entertained else- 
where than in the halls of Congress were followed, Spain might be 
permitted to continue in control of Cuba with her odious power 
masked behind the so-called Canadian scheme—one of the various 
schemes of “autonomy ”that have been proposed—and her banner 
of blood and gold still flaunting offense in the eyes of mankind. 

Indeed, I fear the so-called ‘* stable government and armistice 
suggested by the President would be but a fence behind which a last 
desperate Spanish attempt to retain control of Cuba might be put 
into execution, and the Spanish-Cuban bonded debt of $400,000,000 
saddled upon the Cuban people as the price of their apparent lib- 
erty. But, sir, the American people can not be deceived in this, 
and they will be content with nothing less than free and inde- 
pendent Cuba. They are not in accord with the President in his 
opposition to the recognition of the Cuban Republic, Its recog- 
nition would relieve the Cubans of any liability for the Spanish 

bonded debt. 

This brings me to the proposition of the majority, contemplat- 
ing the independence of the people of Cuba” after intervention. 
But, Mr. Speaker, why ignare the existing Cuban Republic? Let 
me quote from the report on the minority resolution, prepared by 
my colleague, Mr. CLARK: 

The government which the Cubans have established has all the forms of 
a republic, and is a republic in fact, based on manhood suffrage, with legisla- 


tive and executive departments in full W e ma judicial depart- 
situation pern 


ves, and are now in undisputed possession of three- 
. Outside her picket lines Spain posse: 

2 Caran Sie e ae = Leaping Kel the population are 
nsurgents at heart, who ca pa in the republican govern- 
ment as soon as the Spaniards Saan f the island. PAS 

We urge the unequivocal recognition of the independence of the Cuban 
Republic, because the Cuban patriots merit such recognition by their valor 

rowess in arms: use recognition is the plain, honest, courageous, 
manly course, and will remove from the minds of all men sang suspina. that 
we are preparing to wage a war of conquest and to annex the island from 
motives of sordi or as the beginning of a policy of imperial aggran- 
dizement. We urge the ition of the existing republic because, under 
international law, only an e: ing government can be „and be- 
cause by 8 the present republic we lift from the minds of the Cuban 
patriots the fear that we will force upon them a government which they do 
not want; we urge it because without such recognition, in the event of war 
between Spain and the American Republic, it would be a war regen Cuba 
also. for until the recognition of her independence she is, in the contem- 
plation of international law, still a part of Spain. 

Recognizing the pry ee of their republic will give the Cubans credit 
among the nations of earth, thereby ena them to use all their re- 
sources to the utmost, and will influence men of other countries to reenforee 
the Cubans with the assnrance that they will be treated as soldiers and will 
not be hanged as traitors, filibusters, or pirates in the event of capture. 


RECOGNIZE THE CUBAN REPUBLIC. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, why turn our backs upon Gomez and his he- 
roic followers? Have they not attested on a hundred Cuban 
battlefields their undoubted valor in arms and their patriotism of 
heart? Have they not, during three long miserable years of 
bloody strife with the oppressor, well and fairly earned their per- 
fect freedom? Have not their good swords flashed unceasingly 
in the burning sunlight of the tropics, that they might dedicatea 
government to the sovereignty of the le and to the equality 
of allmen? Have they not courageously borne the heat and bur- 
den of the day? Have they not shed their blood for their cause? 
Have not their kindred fallen in the sacred name of lib- 
erty? Have not their wives and helpless children and their sgol 
and tottering parents been driven the sad ways of death, solel 
because of their attachment to the cause of Cuba Libre? Shall 
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we here declare—is there anyone here who will declare—that they 
have suffered and died in vain? No, a thousand times no! 3 


They never fail who die 
In.a great cause: the block may soak their gore; 
Their heads may sodden in the sun; their bs 
Be strane to. city gates and castle walls 
But still their t walks abroad. Though years 
Elapse, and others share as dark a doom, 
7 — 5 but augment the deep and swosping thoughts 
Which EN all others, and conduct 
The world at last to freedom. 


Mr. Speaker, the Cuban patriots have marched and fought and 
died raed ac liberty and self-government might be established 
in Cuba. — — hundreds of thousands of their people have per- 
ished, yet they have fought on, against fearful odds, their grim 
faces set to the foe, with a constancy and a self-abnegation that 
excite our unqualified admiration. If ever a people have earned 
freedom, the Cubans have earned it, and this great Government 
of the United States should set the seal of its approval and bless- 
ing upon their efforts by recognizing the existing Cuban govern- 
ment. 

Through weary years of intense toil, hardship, starvation, and 
destruction, Gomez has led his people through the wilderness. 
And now shall it be said, after he has guided them to the Mount 
of Pisgah, that this mighty Republic, the hope of the world and 
the exemplar of human li „shall deny him the right to lead 
still his battle-scarred army of freedom as it enters the promised 
land of peace, happiness, and self-government? God forbid! Let 
American patriotism forbid, Before this House adjourns to-day, 
let us rise to the height of this great occasion, and of our own duty 
and opportunity, by adopting the 8 to declare Cuban 
freedom and to recognize the Cuban Republic. Sir, let us deal 
justly by the Cuban patriots, and the future will show that we have 
dealt wisely. 


When a deed is done for Freedom, through the broad earth's aching breast 
Runs a thrill of joy prophetic, trembling on from east to west, 

And the slave, where'er he cowers, feels the soul within him climb 

To the awful verge of ood, as the energy su 


blime 
Of a century bursts full- on the thorny stem of Time. 


Reorganization of the Army. 
SPEECH 
HON. ADOLPH MEYER, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 7, 1898, 


the bill (H. R. 9253) for the better o: of the line of the Arm: 
ps: ‘ ; the United States ee 

Mr. MEYER of Louisiana said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The bill before us has a very captivating title. 
It is called a billfor the better organization of the Army of the 
United States. Is our Army badly organized? We have had the 
valuable experience of the civil war, conducted by very large 
armies ona gigantic scale, with many combats, marches, sieges, 
invasions—everything that can possibly test the merits of a sys- 
tem and expose its defects, if defects there can be found, 

Remember, sir, that the armies of the United States in that 
struggle were organized, directed, and led by Regular Army offi- 
cers—West Point graduates—such as Halleck, McClellan, Buell, 
Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan. General Scott, who effected the 
preliminary organization in 1861 and submitted a plan of offensive 
operations for the United States Government, was one of the 
great captains of history. He was the t leader of the Mexican 
war. After the civil war closed in 1865 General Grant became 
the General of the Army. Hewas succeeded in this office by Gen- 
eral Sherman, and later by General Sheridan. 

All these officers won high distinction, Which one of them, I 
ask, has suggested as a military necessity—not a mere recom- 
mendation—a reor ion of the Army on the lines proposed, 
or complained of the existing Army organization as seriously, 
fatally defective? Canitbe true that Grant, Sherman, and Sheri- 
dan were all incapable of seeing that the organization of the 
Regular Army was radically defective? Yet such is the logical 
inference if this bill be deemed necessary. I can not believe that 
these distinguished men were so ignorant of their functions as 
this bill implies. If Grant had favored this system while Presi- 
= = General of the Army it would have been adopted beyond 
adou 

Isay nothing of the o ization of the Confederate armies, 
whose deeds were the wonder of the world. Their skillful leaders, 
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largely West Point men, where have they, in their reports or nar- 
ratives of the war, suggested the necessity of such organization 
as the one proposed? 

Is it not safe to say that a system which has stood the test of 
many years’ experience and of the great civil war ought to be 
allowed to stand, at least until experience shall demonstrate its 
inefficiency and until there shall be fair opportunity to consider 
the matter? Lobject to all this haste as needless. 

Of course, I do not wish it to be understood that I oppose or refer 
to the proposed tactical change to authorize the reorganization of 
the Army on the basis of three battalions We must keep pang 
with military science and progress, and I cordially indorse that 
feature of the bill. It is the subversion of the 3 system, 
the proposed disregard of the methods by which we have so often 

or onay achieved brilliant success over our enemies, I can not 
orse. 
5 NO PREFERENCE OF REGULARS OVER VOLUNTEERS. 

But thore are more serious objections to the bill than this. It 
looks, beyond a doubt, to a large increase of the Regular Army in 
case of war, and a preference for regulars over volunteers. It is 
true that this increase of the Regular Army to 100,000 men is 
stipulated to take effect only when war has been declared or recog- 
nized as existing; but the question arises, Why is it necessary to 
provide now for regulars and not for volunteer troops? If your 
regulars are to be enlisted only when war actually arises, they 

1 not and they èan not be drilled and disciplined so as to fit 
them for service any faster than volunteers. e have drill mas- 
ters in officers of the late war in great numbers. 

The average American is easily made into a soldier, especially 
the intelligent citizen, who, inspired by patriotism, rushes to the 
front to defend his country. Heis SRE a far superior man to 
the men who enlist for the ular Army. He is not a mercenary. 
Compare your regular soldiers with the men who make up our 
volunteer forces and the National Guardofthe United States. The 

rsonnel of the latter is tly better. The volunteer is usually 
Familiar with ins ig he regular who enlists probably has in 
many cases never handled a weapon. 

I assert that you can obtain volunteers of the highest quality 
far more rapidly than you can regular troops in case of real war, 
and that you will obtain a far better class of men who can soon be 
fashioned into soldiers equal to any the world has ever seen. I 
would suggest that the soldiers of the late war on both sides now 
able to perform duty would greatly prefer service in a volunteer 
force toan enlistment in the Regular y. Inthe former service 
they would have a chance to obtain commissions and achieve per- 
sonal distinction. In the regular service they would stand no 
chance, or very little, of rising. Can you have a doubt, sir, as 
to which branch of the service they would offer their valuable 
services? 

Look at the history of the American volunteer force, and where 
will you find anything more brilliant and effective? From the 
fatal day of Braddock’s defeat. when a little force of Virginia 
provincials saved a routed and defeated force of British regular 
troops from massacre, down to every Indian war of our entire 
history—and I need not say they are very numerous—the volun- 
teer forces have been by far the most efficient. 

Take the war of 1812. The t, crowning victory of that 
war, at New Orleans, was won 115 volunteer forces of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Louisiana, led by Andrew Jackson, a vol- 
unteer general, one of the greatest in history. 

Look at the war with Mexico. At least three-fourths of our 
troops in that war were volunteers. The men who won the vic- 
tories of Buena Vista, Cerro Gordo, Contreras, Churubusco, Mo- 
lino del Rey, the men who stormed Chapultepec and the City of 
Mexico, were mainly volunteers and led by their own officers. In 
the deadly race for entry into the City of Mexico it was the vol- 
unteers under Quitman, of Mississippi, who outdid the regulars 
under North and made the first entry into the city at the Garita 
Belen. It happened more than once in the Mexican war that our 
volunteers won victory because they did not know when they 
were whipped. If their flank was turned or their rear reached by 
the foe. they simply fought on and whipped the fight. 

Sir, it is not necessary for me to repeat the history of the late 
war. Regular troops cut no figure in it. On the Confederate side 
a small force of regulars was provided for by law before the issue 
of arms actually began, but few or no troops were enlisted. The 
volunteer was everywhere and did everything on both sides. 

Is the emergency any greater to-day than it was 1861 to both 
sides? Are we going to be invaded? so, by whom? Certainly 


not by Spain. She can re o her best—poor enough it will be— 
to maintain her hold on Cuba. Our country stands ait ak dan- 
we were 


ger of invasion by Spain than by the pienes Jupiter. 
ghting a powerful adversary, remember that we have now 25,000 
regulars, 120,000 in our National Guard, to say nothing of the 
hundreds of thousands of brave men who would volunteer, It 
would be an easy matter to transport 20,000, aye, 50,000, troops to 


pay exposed point on our Atlantic or Gulf coast in forty-eight 
ours, 

But, sir, while invasion is not possible or dreaded by any rati 
man, it may become necessary, I admit, to send a large force 
the Island of Cuba to capture that island. For this purpose you 
can get the best of volunteers as quickly as you can secure your 
regulars under this bill. Calling them “regulars” will not hasten 
their movements or quicken their drill or augment their courage. 
A force of 25,000 to 50,000 volunteers added to a small forcé of 
regulars would soon drive the Spanish force from the island. 

VOLUNTEERS FHE SAFEGUARD OF THE NATION 

I observe further thatin all probability naval operations rather 
than military will soon settle the question of Cuba. I speak upon 
the idea of a war being imminent, It may possibly be averted, 
but the imminene of war is the sole pretext for sore Bea this bill 
through Con The policy of the country is for volunteers 
when we get into deep water. Our people have always been jeal- 
ous of large standing armies from 1776 until now. Iam aware 
that there is a class of persons of late days who desire a strong 
military government and a large standing army; but I adhere to 
the instincts of liberty and the wise traditions of the Democratic 
pa „Which knows how to confbine a just regard for national 

onor and security with a proper devotion to the free institutiohs 
which are the crowning glory of the American Constitution. 
[Applause. ] 


Cost of Armor for Naval Vessels. 
SPEECH 
HON. OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 1, 1898. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9378) making appropriations 
for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1899, and for other 
purposes— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: This bill carries an appropriation for the pur- 
chase of about 10,000 tons of armor plate for three battle ships, 
now completed to a point when it is necessary to provide for their 
armor, at an average price of about $400 per ton. 

The consideration of this question is no new one; this appro; 
paon has been defeated at t four times in this and the last 

I have always opposed it, because I felt that the price 
demanded by the corporations that manufacture the armor was 
an excessive one; but in view of the fact that a war cloud is hoy- 
ering over the country and that we may shortly need these battle 
ships to defend our ports and uphold the honor of our flag, I feel 
constrained to vote for the appropriation, notwithstanding the 
fact that the price demanded from the Government is an excessive 
one, 

The amendment I have offered to the present bill looks to the 
future and not tothe present. It provides for the erection by the 
Government of an armor-plate factory that will be entirely under 
our control, and when this is built it will no longer leave the 
Government at the mercy of the corporations who are now de- 
manding from the Government a price for armor plate that I do 
not believe is reasonable. An armor-plate factory can be erected 
in about two years, if not in less time, and I think I can satisfy 
the committee that the Government can save from one-half to one- 
third on the cost of armor plate for a battle ship if it will build its 
own pisat instead of letting out contracts to private corporations, 

Let us review for a moment the reports made by the various 
boards appointed by the Navy Department to investigate this 

uestion. In July, 1896, a board of naval officers, consisting of 
3 Rohrer, Niles, and Ackerman, made a report to the 
Government as to the cost of manufacturing armor at the plant 
of the Bethlehem Iron Works in Pennsylvania. They state that 
the cost of the Bethlehem plant is $3,537,000, In estimating the 
cost of armor plate they give the following statements: 

Materials in ingot, 
Materials consumi 


8 8888388 


21, 161. 0 
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dd annual dividend on capital stock (81.087, 521.00), 6 per cent $245, 251. 
idd Le 5 interest, ete., rs per sans 5 1 er pt 858, 700.08 
Annual sinking- fun chargo o cover deprecia 
owing to completion of battle ships 9 133, 211. 00 
Making a total of 51, 270. 238.90 as the total cost, as estimated by them, of 
8,000 tons of armor plate, or an average of $423.41 per ton. 


Now, as far as I have heard the arguments on the floor on this 
question in the last two Congresses in defense of this appropri- 
tion of $400 per ton, they have been all based on the report o his 
board. We can, therefore, well afford toscrutinize the items that 
make up the report. For instance, let us take the first item, ma- 
terials in ingot, which is estimated to cost $30.13 per ton of plate. 
The first item is nickel scrap, 40 per cent—50,000 pounds, at one- 
half cent, $250. I donot know the cost of nickel, but this is prob- 
ably a correct estimate. i 

he next item is Pig iron, muck bar, wash metal, in varying 
proportions, 50 per cent, equal to 27.282 tons, or 61,000 pounds, a 
$20 a ton—$544. In 1896 pig iron was selling at Birmingham, 
Ala., at about $7 per ton, and large quantities 3 by 
foreign manufacturers at less than that figure. The freight to 
Pittsburg or Bethlehem was about $3 per ton, making the total 
cost at the plant about $10, but I can state with absolute safety- 
that egi iron could be purchased at that time at Bethlehem or the 
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Carnegie plant at 812 per ton. So that this item is overestimated 
at least 88 per ton. j 

The next item—nickel oxide, 550 pounds—is supplied by the 
Government. 

The next item is ferromanganese, 2,280 pounds, at $49 a ton, 
$49.88. I am unable to give at present the exact cost of ferro- 
manganese at the Bethlehem works, but I am satisfied from the 
information I have that the cost of this item is overestimated at 
least one-third. 

The next item is iron ore, 800 pounds, at $22.40 a ton, $3. This 
is a small item, but it shows how the cost has been exaggerated. 
There is no iron ore in the United States that ever cost anything 
like that figure. When I first read the item I was disposed to 
believe that it was a mistake of the Printing Office, but I find that 
this amount is carried forward in the calculations made in other 

arts of the report. This class of iron ore can be purchased at 
Pittsbu or Bethlehem at from $2.40 to $8 a ton. 

Coke is estimated at 1,420 pounds, at $2.60 per ton, which is 
probably somewhere near the actual cost at Bethlehem. 

Limestone is estimated at 9,500 pounds, at $i a ton. I do not 
know the cost of limestone at Bethlehem, but Í do know a similar 
limestone can be purchased at Birmingham, Ala., at from 50 to 
60 cents a ton. 

This makes the total cost of a 20-ton plate $852.58. After de- 
ducting $250 for the nickel scrap returned and reused, it leaves a 
total cost of $602.58 for the materials in a 20-ton plate, or $80.18 a 
ton. The above figures show the excessive estimates of the board 
3 reference to the materials used in the manufacture of armor 
plate. 

The next item is materials consumed in the manufacture, $56.75 
per ton of plate. This consists largely of the coal used in making 
steam for the handling of the machinery of the plant and in the 
gas retorts. There is about 171 tons, as shown by the board, used 
for this pies in producing a 20-ton ingot. estimated, the 
cost of this coal for various uses is from $2.17 to $4.85 per ton. 
The total cost of the coal used for this purpose is estimated to be 
889.65 for each ton of armor plate, but the committee admitted 
that the same amount of coal at the Carnegie works would only 
cost $12.01 per ton of armor plate. 

It shows that there is a difference between their estimate and 
what they admit the coal would cost at the Carnegie works at 
Pittsburg of $27.65 per ton of plate. This may be accounted for 
by the fact that the Bethlehem works use hard coal and the Car- 
negie Company use soft coal, but 171 tons of coal divided by 20 
would make about 8} tons consumed in the manufacture of each 
ton of armor plate. This coal can be purchased in Birmingham 
at the furnaces at 90 centsaton. It certainly does not cost more 
than §1.50 a ton in Pittsburg, which would make $12. Now, 
there is no reason why they should pay $27.65 a ton more for the 
coal consumed in the manufacture of armor plate because the 
manufacturer desires to use some particular class of coal. 

The greatest cost of making armor plate does not come from 
the cost of materials in the ingot, or the cost of materials con- 
sumed in the manufacture, or the labor cost per ton. It will be 
seen from the figures given above that the total cost of these three 
itemsis omy $180.53 per ton of armor plate, or, to take the estimate 
made by this board, in 3,000 tons of armor the total cost of the 
materials in the ingot, the materials in the manufacture, and labor 
cost amounts to $391,140. Whereas the other charges, such as 
office expenses, administration, and superintendence interest on 
the capital stock, and the insurance and sinking fund amount to 

,093.90, or more than twice the charge for materials and labor. 

do not think that there is another manufacturing concern in 
the United States that would expect to run on a basis where it 
would expect to be paid for the manufactured product in the way 


of interest and office char, 
labor consumed and used 
Last summer, in compliance with the resolution of Congress, 


twice the cost of the materials and 
the manufactured article, 


the Secretary of the N 5 appena a board of naval officers to 


examine into the cost o ing an armor-plate factory. After 
3 many months in investigating the puhom, they reported 
elaborate plans and cations for the building of an armor- 


plate factory by the Government, and after making liberal esti- 

mates as to the cost, they estimated that the total cost of the plant 

would not exceed $8,747,912, This did not include the cost of the 

woa for the erection of the plant, but did include all the other 
ems. 

As to the cost of the land, there are a number of suitable sites 
that were being offered to the Government free of any cost; but 
there is no question that the Government can purchase sufficient 
land for the erection of this factory at almost any place they de- 
sire for less than $100,000. Now, in the SANTANA Tdo by tho 
Rohrer board, they calculate the capital stock to be over $4,000,- 
000; and for the sake of convenience, in order that the e gee 
can be clearly made, I will admit that the plant to be built by the 
Government, according to the plans and ifications pre 
by the Navy Department, will cost $4,000,000. The difference in 
the two plants is this: The Bethlehem plant has a capacity of 3,000 
tons of armor plate each year, whereas the plant that the Goyern- 
ment engineers have estimated to cost $3,747,912 has a capacity of 
6,000 tons per annum. . P 

Now, let us take the exact figures that are used by the Rohrer 
board in estimating the cost of armor plate. Of course when you 
double the output from 3,000 to 6,000 tons, you will double the 
total cost of materials in the ingot, materials consumed in the 
manufacture, and labor cost. As stated above, these amount to 
$891,140. Multiply it by 2 and it gives us $782,280 as the cost 
of the materials in the ingot, and materials consumed in the manu- 
facture, and labor cost in 6,000 tons of armor plate. 

Now, the other items, as shown by the report, are for keeping 
the plant ready for use, office expenses, administration, and inter- 
est on the capital stock, taxes and insurance, and a sinking fund. 
There is no reason why they should be increased in thenew plant, 

cially as the largest items in these charges are for interest, 
which would really be less in the cost of the new plant. These 
items, estimated by taking them the same as estimated by the 
board, are $879,093.90, and adding these to the labor cost and cost 
of materials—$782,280—gives us, according to these figures, atotal 
cost of $1,661,873.90 for 6,000 tons of armor plate, 5 80 per 
ton, a saving to the Government, on the basis of the n 11 
we build our own armor-plate factory, of $123 per ton on the price 
that is proposed to be paid for armor plate in this bill. 

The present bill provides for the building of three new battle 
ships. These ships, if Congress fails to build any other battle 
ships in the future or use armor for any other vessels, will con- 
sume about 10,000 tons of armor plate. A saving of $128 per ton 
on the three ships will, therefore, amount to $1,230,000, or nearly 
one-third of the cost of the plant. 

Now, I have made this argument on the basis of the figures of 
the Rohrer board, which are the figures that have been used by 
the gentlemen in advocacy of this appropriation as a basis for 
their arguments. But let us see what the real cost of the Goy- 
ernment manufacturing armor for itself will be. 

I will take the cost of labor and materials the sameas that given 
b 5 board. For 6,000 tons these items will amount to 

82,280, 

For the next items, 2 the plant sendy tor use and shop ex- 
penses, I will take the same figures as given by the Rohrer board, 
which amount So to $36,540, and the same charge that the 
Rohrer board makes for office expenses and contingencies, which 
would be a great deal less in a Government plant, but I take their 
figures—$10,020. 

also take their figures in the item of experimental work, which, 
to a large extent, would be unnecessary in a Government plant— 
$5,010. I also take their figures as to the administration, super- 
intendence, and engineering, which are a great deal more than 
would be necessary in a Government plant—$64,200. Their next 
item is 6 per cent on the working capital, and6 per cent as a dividend 
onthe ree stock is another item. Then comes 10 per cent of the 
cost of the plant for taxes, insurance, etc. It is unnecessary to 
estimate these in a Government plant, as it would not be taxed 
or insured; the items being very excessive even in a private plant. 

The last item given by the Rohrer boardis annual sinking-fund 
charge. It is unnecessary to estimate this item in a Government 
plant, but in place of the last three items add 4 per cent ona 
capital of $4,000,000. This makes the total cost in a Government 
plant of 6,000 tons of armor plate $1,137,050. Divide this by 6,000 
and it gives us, as the cost of 1 ton of armor ps, $189.50, & 
1 the Government from the $400 charged in the present 
bill of 8210.50 a ton, or a saving on the 10,000 tons to be used in 
the equipment of the three battle ships provided for in this bill 
a 921 05,000, or a total saving of more one-half the cost of 

o plan 
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Now, it may be said by those who are not familiar with the 
2 that we can not erecta plant in time to furnish the armor 
or these three battle ships; but it has been admitted in the debate 
on the floor of the House to-day, and the report of e eet 
ment shows, that it will be at least two years, and probably 
years, before these battle ships will be ready for their armor; and, 
as I have stated above, it will take less than two years to erect an 
F figures with those 
ve my comparison of the en b; 
the Rohrer board because that was the most 8 B 
the present manufacturers of armor plate, but the whole ar nt 
reduces itself to this question: That about two-thirds of the cost 
of manufacturing a ton of armor plate is made up of interest on 
the working capital, and capital stock, and charges for taxes, in- 
surance, and a sinking fund. The working capital of the Bethle- 
hem worksis $519,360 and the 1 stock is 84,087,521. 60, making 
a total of 84,006, 881.60 —a plant that produces 3,000 tons of armor 
plate—and on this capitalization we are required to pay interest. 

Lientenant McVay, in his report as to the cost of armor 1 at 
the Carnegie works, estimates the value of the plant at $3,000,000. 
This plant is about the same capacity as the one at the Bethlehem 
works, making the total cost of these two plants $7,606,881 as the 
amount on which the Government is required to pay the interest, 
taxes, insurance, and profits for the manufacture of 6,000 tons 
of armor plate, whereas the Government plant would only cost 
$3,747,912, or a difference of $3,858,996. In other words, if the 
Government erects its own plant, ici to this gentleman’s 
own reer it will save interest charges and insurance on nearly 
$4,000,000. 

I think these facts are so conclusive and so clearly shown that 
the Government is unnecessarily incurring a oor expense in its 
resent mode of purchasing armor plate from these private manu 
eee and that it is our duty to at once erect an armor- plate 
factory to provide for the manufacture of our own armor plate, 

just as we are to-day manufacturing our own guns. 

When the ion first came up in Congress looking to the es- 
tablishment of a gun factory by the Government, the same argu- 
ments were then used against it that are now being used against 
the Government manufacturing armor plate. They said that the 
Government could not manufacture heavy ordnance as cheap as 
individuals and sell it at a profit, that it was impracticable for the 
Government to manufacture its own supplies; but the results 
have proren the falsity of all the prophecies, and the Government 
is to- manufacturing all its heavy ordnance and is turning out 
herein Washington at the navy-yard large guns that are admitted 
to be better, more serviceable, and in every way superior to those 
manufactured anywhere else in the world, and at far less 
enit would cost the Government to purchase them from indi- 
vi £ 

Again, on this question of the Government manufacturing its 
materials for its own use, I wish to call the attention of the House 
to the fact that some five or six yearsago the Government had no 
factory for the manufacture of gun c , and purchased them 
from private individuals, but since that time it has been engaged 
in the mannfacture of its own gun carriages. Prior to that time 
it cost the Government $17,000 for a carriage for a 12-inch mor- 
tar. Now we are manufacturing the same carriage for $4,700, 
and are manufacturing a disappearing carriage for mounting a 
12-inch gun that, according to the report of the War Department, 
is not manufactured by any other country on earth. 

The Government has an all-around fire carriage for mounting a 
12-inch gun, and it was stated by the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Hemenway] in the debate on tho fortification bill that it 
resulted in a saving of $200,000 on every gun of that caliber em- 


R It can, therefore, certainly be said that the appropriation for 
the improvements of the carriage factory at Watertown has been 
a success, and that the Government has profited by it. 

In view of these facts can we not safely rely on a good saving 
to the Government if we erect an armor-plate factory for the 
manufacture of our own armor plate, instead of remaining in the 
hands of two private corporations in this country that are now in 
a position to dictate any terms to the Government? 

e present situation in Cuba and the probability of our becom- 
ing involved in a war with Spain have taught the people of the 
United States a valuable lesson, and that is that it is our duty to 
have in readiness at all times a Navy that will be equal to that of 
any first-class power of the world, and one that will command the 
respect of foreign nations. To do this we must build a number 
of vessels in the future, and 8 to the figures I have given 
above, we can build an armor-plate factory for what the saving 
on the armor for six battle ships will be. 

In thiscaleulation I have not taken into account the armor that 
is used on small vessels or that will be used for our coast defenses. 

I am satisfied that if the members of this House will carefully 
and fairly review the facts, they will recognize the necessity of 
the Government building its own armor-plate factory without 
further delay. 


Post-Office Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. HENRY W. OGDEN, 
OF LOUISIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
3 Saturday, March 19, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole the state of nion, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9008) cashing app a —.— 
une 


for the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year 


Mr. OGDEN said: 

Mr. CHalnrAN: I t a State in which one of the largest 
cities of the South is situated. I represent the State in which the 
city of New Orleans is situated, which has a population of nearly 
800,000 people. Preliminary to the few remarks that I shall have 
the opportunity to make, I wish to read a telegram sent to me by 
the Cotton Exchange in New Orleans, which embodies the views 
of all the commercial bodies of New Orleans, and, I will say, of 
all the cities of the South and West, on this fast-mail appropria- 
tion. If Ican have the attention of the House to listen to the 
reading of this telegram, I shall be 1 satisfied to take my seat 
after that, resting the case of this fast-mail appropriation upon 
that; but I certainly should like to have the attention of the com- 
mittee long enough to hear the reading of this telegram, which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 


The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order. The Clerk 
will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Hon. K W. Coven, MC: New ORLEANS, LA., March 18, 1398. 
The New Orleans Cotton Ex re ting a cotton trade which al- 


ready this season amounts to handlings via this of nearly twoand a half 
millions of bales, noe | invokes your aid as resentative from Louis 

ap on in Post-Office bill for coast mail from New York 
to New Orleans. The interest involved in New Orleans covers co: 


ed 
FELIX COUT President, 
HENRY G. HESTER, Secretary, 
Cotton Exchange, New Orleans. 

Mr. OGDEN. Now, Mr. Chairman, this is a common-sense 
proposition that is brought before this House. It is idle to talk 
about subsidies as long as we have adopted a system that gives 4, 
6, and 8 free deliveries to citizens in the great cities of this coun- 
try. It is idle to talk about subsidies so long as contracts made 
with the star routes of this country provide the time that the con- 
tractor to whom the contract is awarded shali start. That hs 
shall start at a certain time in the delivery of his mail at a certain 

ffice, and deliver his mail at certain post-offices at certain 
times, and that he shall receive compensation. His pay is based 
upon that condition. What does that mean? It means that 
time is an essence in these contracts—the quickness and the cer- 
tainty of the delivery of the mails. 

Therefore I want tocall the attention of this House to what was 
the condition of affairs in the South and Southwest in 1893 and 
prior to the adoption of this amendment giving an additional 
amount for fast-mail facilities. Prior to 1893, beginning at Bos- 
ton and New ee was only one mail train a day that ran 
from New York to New Orleans. : 

Mr. SKINNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me fora question? I avail myself of this opportunity of asking 
the gentleman a question, because I understand he is a member 
of the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Mr. OGDEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SKINNER, And therefore informed. I want to ask this: 
If it is not within the province of the Post-Offièe Department to 
fix the schedules under which the mails shall be carried without 
extra pay? 

Mr. OGDEN. It is not within the province of the Post-Office 
to make the schedules of the railroads without extra pay. The 
provision of the law as shown by section 4002 of the Revised Stat- 
utes is that the mails shall be conveyed with due frequency and 
speed,” and it gives no authority to the Postmaster-General to fix 
and regulate the schedules of the various roads throughout the 
country. 

In this case the railroads have surrendered to the Department 
the right to fix and regulate the schedules, as I will show later 
on, and hence the justice of allowing increased compensation for 
faster and better service. 

Prior to 1893 there was only one daily fast mail train between 
New York and. New Orleans. The people living south and west 
of Atlanta, Ga., and especially in the city of New Orleans, did not 
think that this one daily train gave sufficient accommodation for 
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the transmission of the mails. The people of the States of Geor- 
„Alabama, 3 Louisiana, and southern Texas were 
terested in securing better mail facilities, New Orleans being 
especially interested, as it is the largest city of the Southwest, the 
greatest cotton market in the United States, and the great distrib- 
uting point of that section of the country. And a movement be- 
which resulted in securing this appropriation for fast-mail 
ities, which has given general satisfaction to the 
ee it has accomplished the purpose for which it was 
institu 
Tosecure two daily fast mail trains between New Yorkand New 
Orleans it was n to the cooperation of six different 
railroads o ing between those t cities and make agree- 
ments and arrange for close connection and fast time. This has 
been done, and the 5 agp more than doubled me 
time greatly expedi e use of this ial appropriation. 
On each of 1 eee eee e ew York to 
New Orleans, a distance of 1,266 miles, in less than forty hours. 
The schedules of these six companies must be approved by the 
Postmaster-General, and when once adopted can not be chan 
without his consent, or the extra compensation is not paid. 
is not the case with the railroads of the country receiving pay 
under the general law. They arrange their own schedules to suit 
their own convenience, whether such schedules are convenient to 
the people who receive their mails or not. They can leave any 
city or town in the morning or the pire M they please. They 
may or may not make connections with other roads.as suits them 


As a rule, they do make quick connection and give good service. 
This is es y the case in the more thickly settled sections of 
the country, as between New York and Chicago, for instance, 
where the vast amount-of mail matter carried requires a number 
of daily trains to do the business. Under those circumstances no 
extra compensation is necessary to secure ample service, but many 
interior points do not enjoy those advantages. And it is a ques- 
tion whether this plan of putting the schedules absolutely under 
the control of the ter-General when it is needed to expe- 
dite the mails would not work well. 

The mail trains from Washington to New Orleans g through 
only stopping at the largest towns and cities, and not longer than 
twenty minutes, and running at an average of 40 miles per 
hour, making close connection the entire di ce and facilitat- 
ing the quick delivery of the mails over almost the entire South 
and Southwest.and giving return service through to New York. 
This has been menting Pama by practically making a great 1 5 5 
trunk line between New York and New Orleans by way of Wash - 
ington, Lynchburg, Danville, Greensboro, Charlotte, Atlanta, 
Montgomery, Mobile, and New Orleans, and establishing close 
connection with almost every road which runs from those cities. 

At New Orleans close connection is made with the Southern 
Pacific, which carries the mails through southern Louisiana, 
southern Texas, and on to New Mexico, Arizona, and southern 
California, and to Mexico. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, our le know that their mail facilities 
have been vastly increased by this special appropriation and are 
unwilling to see it stricken out and run the risk of returning to 
the old order of things. It is a matter involving the speedy trans- 
portation of the mails, in which many millions of people are in- 
terested, and I believe we are fully justified in giying additional 
as gn on account of the conditions exacted and the serv- 

ce ren ` 

I will insert as part of my remarks a letter from the Second 
Assistant Postmaster-General in answer to Mr. Swanson of Vir- 
ginia, a member of the committee, which shows the former and 


8 condition of the service between New York and New | He 


leans, but I desire to call ticular attention to the answers to. 
the second, fifth, and seventh questions, as follows: 
Since the establishment of the fast-nail service, 
lines from ee 
nc 


inning July 

nts with the 

‘ton to conform 

to the schedules of the fast-mail trains in order to expedite the delivery of 
the mails to the interior of the Southern States?" 

Second. The schedules of lines connecting the Washington and New Or- 
leans railway post-office system have very generally been made to conform 
to the latter, so that all important lateral connections are made for the inte- 
rior of the Southern States. 

“Fifth. To what extent does the Post-Office Department assume control 
over the schedules of the Southern Railway Company and connecting lines 
on the through mail trains on account of the payment of this extra compen- 


sation? In other words, can the railway companies 9 8 
— . time of such trains without the consent of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment?’ 


Fifth. Railroad companies receiving extra compensation out of the spe- 
cial facilities“ appropriation are required to furnish a schedule satisfactory 
to the Department, and the arriving and departing time so fixed can not be 
changed except by consent of the Department. 

$ * * * * * * 
inion, has not the mail service between Washin 
and Atlanta and New Orleans and other Southern and Southwestern points 
been very materially improved and the delivery quickened since the 
of 5 in March, 1883. making the appropriation for necessary and 
ost”? 


Seventh. 1am clearly of the opinion that the service between Washington, 


“Seventh. In your 
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La., and other Southern and Southwest- 


ora territory has aegis improved and the deli of the 
ern an vi 
mails expedi ‘since March, 1893. yet 


The following will show the terminal sag the railroads 
forming the service, and the distance from New York to New 


0 Railroad company. Miles. 
100004 Pennsylvania 90.05 


New York, N. Y., to Philadel- 
hia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa., to Washing- 


113001 
ton, D. C. 
114002 a „D. C., to Lynch- 
Ta. 
114016 Lynchburg, Va., to Danville 
unction (n. o.), Va. 
118013 | Danville. Junction (n. o.), Va., 
to Atlanta, Ga. 
121003 | Atlanta, Ga., to West Point, Ga. Atlanta and West Point. 86.29 
124001 | West Point, Ga., to. Montgom- | Western Railway Co. of 85. 72 
ery, Ala. Alabama. 
124012 | Montgomery, Ala., to New Or- Louisville and Nashville 318.27 
leans, La. 
§§˙VFUU—T c ——— —— A 


[Letter from Mr. Shallenberger, Second Assistant Postmaster-General, to 
Mr. Swanson. 


OFFICE OF THE SECOND ASSISTANT PosTMASTER-GENERAL, 
RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C.. March 3, 1808. 


Sır: I have the honor to acknowledge your favor of the 26th ultimo, mak- 
ing inquiry as to the 5 of the “special-facilities" appropriation 
for the transmission of the mails ween New York, N. V., and New Or- 
leans, La., via Washington, D. C., by the system of railway postal-car service 
operated over the Southern Railway Company between the points mentioned. 
in your letter of date above quoted, and in rony thereto I herewith furnish 
the information nested in the order of your OTE vie 

First. I would like to have a statement of the number of trains carrying 
mail on February 1, 1893, from New York 


and their time of d 


points on the two dates above mentioned: Danville, Greens- 
ery. mac gy New * — 8 San 
um ugusta, Savannah, Jackson- 
ville, dey ee ee Knoxville, and Chattanooga.” 
First. there were two trains ape between Wash- 
ington, D. tch of mails between the 
oints n: ons mentioned you. The 
ime in transit, red from New York to des- 


that the morning train did not have a connection eg to New Orleans, 
but was abandoned at Atlanta, Ga., the connection being taken up by the fol- 
lowing train, which was due to leave New York at 430 p. m. e side con- 
nections, however, for ttanooga, way eg, ao ae „and Jacksonville, 
ete., were made by this morning train from New York, but there was no 
through direct connection for destinations south of Atlanta, Ga., including 
New Orleans and connecting points. The schedule was as follows: 


Train No.35. | Train No. II. 


depart’ 
New York and Washington did not connect for points in the direction of 
Montgomery and New Orleans, but did connect for other destinations men- 
tioned inyour letter. As will be seen, train 35, leaving New York at 4.80 p. m. 
was the only through and complete di tch for all the offices enu: 
by you. Train No. II, due to leave Washington at 11 p. m., was a slow train 
having athrough connection for New Orleans and points. beyond, but having 
no connections for the intermediate offices and sections to which reference 
is made py rour letter. 

This train was doubtless = on by the railroad company 2 relieve the 


r 

tion from New York, and that train 11 was d eave Wa 

seventeen minutesatter train 25, but that train 11 did not reach New Orleans 

for nine hours and ten minutes after the preceding train, which left Wask- 
only seventeen minutes earlier. 
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The 8 schedule and explanation show the condition of the service 
between New York and New Orleans on February 1, 1893, as you desire, and 
I will now detail the present service between the same ‘points, to complete 
the information called for in the first paragraph of your inquiry. 

ties” appropria- 


The present service as operated under the “special-f 
tion is as follows: 


a 
É 


SFS SRE SERS: 
8888 8 8 88 3 S 

2 

3 


From the above it will be noticed that there are two through direct sery- 
ices by trains 35 and 37 between New York, N. Y., and the destinations men- 
tonad There was no through connection for New Orleans, La., for 
dispatched from New York and Washin, in the morning under the old 

edule of trains, the through service ee but once daily, as 


was overtaken en route by the train leaving New York at 4.30 p. m., so that 
an 


ractical pu of through service to New Orleans beyond the 
for all os was ths o ytrain. A 8 of the figures indicating transit 
schedule will show at 


1, 1893, have the schedules of divergin 
main line between Washington and Rive Orleans been ae to conform 
to the schedules of the fast-mail trains in order to expedite the delivery of 
the mails to the interior of the Southern States!“ 8 

Second. The schedules of lines connecting the Washington and New Or- 
leans railway post-office system have very generally been made to conform 
to the latter, so that all important lateral connections are made for the inte- 
rior of the Southern States. 

“Third. Have the roads receiving this extra compensation reduced the 
running time of their trains between the main points by doing away with the 
local stops for passengers? If so, how have such roads provided for the local 
business? Have they put on additional trains for this 8 

Third. It is not possible to say exactly how far the schedule of the Wash - 


1 and New Orleans railway post-office has been e: ted by cutting 
5. — local stops, etc., but by Season of the fact that a train is oper- 
ated the whole distance from Washington to New Orleans, which was not 


the case in 1893, it is fair to conclude that local passenger traffic is provided 
for by the third train, thereby relieving the principal mail trains of the local 


stops. 

“Fourth. Did the Southern Railway Company, or rather at that time the 
Richmond and Danville Railroad Company, operate a t: from Washing- 
ton on February 1, 1893, to points in the South, after the arrival of the fast 
mail which left Kow York at 4.30a.m.? If not,do they now operate sucha 
train; and if so, does its operation expedite the delivery of the mails from 
New England as well as western New York and Pennsylvania to Southern 
and Southwestern points?’ p 

Fourth. There was no train Spores on the Washington and New Orleans 
route ia February, 1893, which k up the connection at W gton from 
the New York and Washington fast- mail“ railway post-office leaving New 
York at 4.00 a. m. Train 35, hereinbefore described, however, does make the 
connection referred to, and it is fact beyond question that the mails are yery 

tly expedited thereby, as the figures showing transit time by train 9 in 
1800 compared with the present train 85 fully indicate. The mails affected 
are those from New England, New York State, and Pennsylvania for the 
Southern and Southwestern destinations. 

“Fifth. To what extent does the Post-Office Department assume control 
oyer the schedules of the Southern Railway Company and connecting lines 
on the through mail trains on account of the payment of this extra compen- 
sation? In other words, can the railway companies change the departing and 
arriving time of such trains without the consent of the Post-Office Depart- 

ent!“ 
825 Fifth. Railroad companies receiving extra compensation out of the spe- 
cial facilities ” appropriation are requ to furnish a schedule satisfactory 
to the Department, and the arriving and departing time so fixed can not be 
Changed Sarees i Big sera of =e org ut | wey this ial 1 

“Sixth. Does ment, in awarding special appropriation 
92 stipulate | in the award the number of trains that shall be run 
„ how many?’ 

Sixth. In the ap estion of the appropriation for “Special facilities” in 
the transmission of the mails the Department stipulates the train or trains 
which it is intended shall be operated, but generally the stipulation is con- 
fined to the train moving in the direction most urgently needed, with a com- 
panion return train. The latter, however, is not, as a ru 


le, req obea 
specially 5 train. The tal needs in each case differ more or less, 
and hence there is no general rule, so to 


“Seventh. In your opinion, has not the mail service between Washington 
and Atlanta and New Orleans and other Southern and Southwestern points 


been very materially improved and the deliv quickened since the 

of the act in March, paai the e for — — 
Seventh. I am clearly of the opinion that the service between Washington, 

D. C., Atlanta, Ga., and New Orleans, La., and other Southern and Southwest- 


the com 
daily? 80 


e ds materially im ed and the d 
— ane ny fem y improved an © delivery of the 


Very respectfully, W. S. SHALLENBERGER, 
Second Assistant Postmaster-General. 
Hon. Canon A. SWANSON, 


_ House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


I also desire to insert extracts from a letter of the vice-president 
of the Southern Railway to the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads, which shows that the mail service over a large sec- 
tion of the South and Southwest had been quickened and im- 
proyed, and it was governed by special rules of the Department, 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY, 
OFFICE OF THE FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT, 
Raleigh, N. C., March 1, 1898. 
To the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
GENTLEMEN: Your committee has under consideration in the Post-Office 


appropriation bill an item for ne and § acilities for tr rt- 
ing and e iting the mails between New York and Washington to Atlanta 
and New Orleans, and I asked it to indulge me to the extent of permittin 


me to make a statement in ye to the conditions of the service perform: 
before the passage of the act by Congress making this appropriation and the 
service performed now. 


By way of pref: I will say that there seems to be some idea that this 
Ht Boome is a subsidy, If the committee will consider this question in 

its phases, I am satisfied they will with me that the payment by the 
Post-Office Department of the amount of money app ted, which pay- 
ment is absolutely discretionary with the Postmaster-General, js not in the 
shape of a subsidy. The Government is furnished with special facilities and 
the schedules and trains of the company receiving this payment are placed 
at the dis 1 of the Post-Office Department, In other words, the e of 
the arrival and departure of the trains of such company can not be changed 
without the consent of the Post-Office Department. 

It was necessary for the company, before the Postmaster-General in 1893 
allowed them this extra compensation, to demonstrate to the satisfaction of * 
the Post-Office Department that this extra payment would expedite and 
facilitate the 3 of mails to the Southern States. While the act of Con- 

was passed in March, 1893, for the ap) riation to take effect on July 

, 1893, the Post-Office Department, although the railroad companies desiri 
to secure this extra compensation 2 additional train service in effect 
May 14, did not award the payment for this extra service until October, 1893. 


* = * * * * — 


3ßJ 2 at gives i ime Torill vive you ieee the nace 
com n w. at given in ve you e number 
hours the mails have been facilitated: 

The New York letter and paper mail, the Boston and New England mail, 
the central and western New York and Pennsylvania mail, which left New 
York at 1.80 a. m. in 1893, reached Washington after the departure of the train 
for Atlanta, Mont; ery,and New Orleans, and was delayed until 10.30 p. m. 
before leaving Washington. Under the present fast-mail service the New 
York mail, together with the mail from all parts of New rae reg Pennsyl- 
vania and New York of the previous day, put into Danville, Va., at 5.55 
p: m., Greensboro, N. C. 3 m., Salisbury, N. C., 8.45 p. m., Charlotte, 

. C., 10 p. m., Atlanta, Ga,, 5.20 a. m. the fol owing momp, Montgomery, 
Ala., 10.31 a. m., Mobile, Ala., 3.45 P m., New Orleans, La., 8.10 p. m., Memp 
Tenn., 9.30 p. m., Birmingham, Ala., 11.45 a. m., Houston, Tex. 8.55 a. m., 


Macon, Ga., 8.10 a. m., and points between Atlanta, Ga., and Chattanooga, 
Tenn., before 1 


are ex about twelve hours an Va., Greensboro. N. C., 
bury, N. C., Charlotte, N. Atlanta, Ga.; fourteen hours to Montgomery, 
Ala,; about fifteen hours to New Orleans and Birmingham; twelve fours 


decreased the time over previous years to points in Florida, to say nothin, ot 
making double daily service to points in Texas, and bef gr ps the Mexican 
mails, and Peps rag He pag eg the time of arrival of the double daily sery- 
ico at practically all points in the South east of the . River. 

You are doubtless aware that the schedules of our train No. 37 (the Wash- 
ington and Southwestern Limited) and train No. 35 (the United States Fast 
Mail) are controlled almost absolutely by the Post-Office Department, and 
under our contract with them for hand ng the special mail the schedules 
can not be chan without the spprorel of that Department; and by refer- 
ence to the schedules of those trains it will be seen that they make very few 
stops between Washington and Atlanta, or between Charlotte, N. C., and 
Jacksonville and Tampa, Fla. = 

In order to facilitate toa greater extent the movement of the United States 
fast-mail train on its schedule time, the local stops of that train, which have 
heretofore been made between Danville, Va., and Charlotte, N. Ċ. have been 
obviated by the operation of a local passen train between those points, as 
indicated above in this letter. It is therefore easily understood that these 
trains are run toa great extent for the mails, as scarcely any local passenger 
traffic is handled on the same, and the hours of the trains are to the disad- 
gern rh of through passenger traffic desiring to leave on the United States 

mail. 

I beg to call your particular attention to the ruling of the Post-Office De- 

tment in that our failing to accomplish a connection or trains being 


elayed they can shut off the allowance and deduct our pay, and we 
are not paid for this delayed service. Besides, we are required to hold the 
Southwestern Limited. as well as the United States Fast 1, indefinitely 
for trains from the North. 
The service eee owing to the limited s made and tho very fast 
time, is exceedingly costly; and, in addition thereto, other expense has been 


incurred by the operation of local trains to handle the local passenger traffic, 
which can not be accommodated on the fast trains; and also by the addition 
of new connecting trains from Salisbury, N. C., through western North Caro- 
lina, to Asheville, N. C., Knoxville and Chattan ‘enn.; and unless some 
compensative allowance for this is made, it will hardly be possible for this 
company to maintain this exceptional service which expedites in so large a 

a the mails between the North and the South. 
he train service north bound is very fast and has pore entirely satis- 
The United States fast mail north 
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Independence of the People of Cuba. 
SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM E. MASON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Tuesday, April 12, 1898, 


The Senate having under consideration the joint resolution (S. R. 140) for 
the recognition of the independence of the ple of Cuba, demanding that 
the Government of Spain relinquish its authority and government in the 
Island of Cuba, and to withdraw its land and naval forces from Cuba and 
Cuban waters, and directing the President of the United States to use the 
land and naval forces of the United States to carry these resolutions into 
effect, reported by Mr. Davis, from the Committee on Foreign Relations 

Mr. MASON said: ; ê s 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I should not take any time in the discussion or 
make any remarks upon the message of the President which was 
received yesterday if the Committee on Foreign Relations were 
ready to report. I believe the country is anxious that we should 
act promptly. I shall not take one moment of time that seems to 
me ought to be consumed in yoting upon the pending question, 
nor shall I take the time away from any other Senator who de- 
sires to speak upon that subject, for I have already expressed 
myself except upon the questions of law and precedent as they 
were recited yesterday in the President's message. 

Mr. President, the great hindrance to civilization has been the 
disposition of humanity to fail to take advantage of the experience 
of others. In this great crisis it would seem the part of wisdom 
for one inexperienced in the art of statecraft to see what some 
of the men of our own country have suggested and stood for under 
similar circumstances. With this thought in view, then, of learn- 
ing from unselfish men who are recorded in the annals of our na- 
tion as great and good men, inspired with the love of liberty, lam 
sure, Mr. President, I ma be forgiven if Ia peal to the records 
and to the very words of Henry , and to the records and con- 
duct of the Congress of the United States. 

As before announced to you in language which could not be 
misunderstood, I am for war, and have been since the hour our 
flag was lowered in Havana Harbor and the lives of our citizens 
taken by the Government of Spain. But I am and have been for 
this declaration of war only as a means of securing an honorable 


I have no desire to destroy the Spanish nation, but her flag must 
be dishonored by surrendering her sovereignty over Cuban terri- 
tory as an atonement for lowering our flag, sinking our anes and 
murdering our men. While I am for war, I realize that I have 
but one poor vote in the war-makin wer of this Government, 
and I stand ready in this hour to np old the hands of the Execu- 
tive and take the best I can get. I have been indulging in a hope 
that seemed almost a certainty—that the Executive would recom- 
mend intervention and independence to the Cuban Republic. 
Intervention by force of arms, as recommended by the President, 
is war. To declare for intervention without declaring directly, 
openly, for war seems to lack frankness and savors too much of 
Spanish diplomacy. 

If we can have armed intervention without recognizing the in- 
Rae, tage! of Cuba and can have nothing else, I must accept the 

ill of the majority, reserving to myself the right to re: tfully 
protest and also reserving the right to fight for independence for 
the brave men, women, and children in the Island of Cuba. 

That on this line I am following the way blazed by that great 
statesman, Henry Clay, in 1818, and followed by the Congress of 
the United ee ill at least excuse me from the charge of self- 
assertion, even if I fail to enlist my colleagues in this cause. 

Mr. Clay’s speech was delivered March 24, 1818, the House being 
in the Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
an appropriation bill providing for the support of the Government 
for 1819, Mr, Clay being anxious that our Government should 
recognize the independence of Buenos Ayres and plead for the 
emancipation of South America from the Spanish yoke. Believ- 
ing that tosend a minister to Buenos Ayres was the best way at 
that time to acknowledge the independence of Buenos Ayres, he 
offered an amendment which provided for our sending a minister 
to that country. His speech that day deals with the propriety of 
acknowledging the independence of another state; whether it 
should be done in that way and whether it was a tion of 
executive function for the legislative branch to speak first. I 
shali quote fully on each branch, and I am content to follow him. 
First, as to our duty in acknowledgin independence. Then, as 
now, we were troubled by the cruelties, the barbarities, and 
en of Spain. Then, as now, Spain sought to subjugate 
and rob. 

Mr. Clay insisted that if there was an established government 
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ing 


panish America we were in honor bound to acknowledge it 

unless we renounced all the principles that had hitherto guided 
our councils. He clearly demonstrated thatthe United Provinces 
of the Rio de la Plata possessed such a government. He described 
its boundaries and its people as you would to-day describe the 
Island of Cuba and the braye people who have fought for its in- 
dependence. The United Provinces had then, as Cuba has now, 
a lawmaking power; they had, as Cuba has, the power to levy 
and collect taxes. Mr. Clay, in this great speech, read the mes- 
sage of the supreme director, delivered to the congress of the 
United Provinces, which I ask the privilege to insert as an appendix 
to my remarks. After showing no more soundly organized gov- 
ernment than is shown to-day in the Republic of Cuba, he said: 


Are we not bound, then, upon our own principles, to acknowledge this new 
republic? If we do not, who will? Are we to expect that kings will set us 
the example of acknowledging the only republic on earth except our own? 


But the question is raised that for Congress to vote for the inde- 
pendence of Cuba is an invasion of executive right and preroga- 
tive with which the legislative branch has nothing to do. Again 
I beg the privilege of quoting at length from Mr. Clay, Foy, 
state that I follow in the path laid out by him, and without any 
trespassing upon Executive functions, and I will show that the Con- 
gress of the United States in 1836 did the very thing I now favor. 

Mr. President, I shall not take much of the time of the Senate 
this morning, as Iam informed that other Senators will speak, in 
reading the arguments made by Mr. Clay in favor of action by the 
legislative branch even before action by the executive branch. 
Although gentlemen may say that the policy and plan suggested 
by Mr. Clay was not followed by the Executive or by the overs: 
ment, yet 11 8 eg to show before I take my seat that the Con- 
gress of the United States in the very case cited by the Executive 
yesterday did follow the suggestion, and after General Jackson, 
the President of the United States, had stated the impossibility 
of acknowledging the independence of Texas, the Senate of the 
United States did it, andsodid the House of Representatives, and 
Jackson followed in less than six weeks by the appointment of 
representatives from this country to the Republic of Texas. But 
now I am dealing with the argument and not the result. 


Mr. Clay said it remained for him to defend the proposition which he meant 
to submit from an objection, which he had heard intimated, that it interfered 
with the duties assigned to the executive branch. On this subject he felt 
the greatest solicitation; for no man more than himself respected the pres- 
ervation of the independence of the several departments of Governmentin 
the constitutional orbits which were prescribed to them. It was his favorite 
maxim that each, acting within its proper sphere, should move with its con- 
stitutional independence and under its constitutional responsibility, with- 
out influence from any other. He wasperfectly aware that the Constitution 
of the United States, and he admitted the proposition in its broadest sense, 
confided to the Executive the reception and the deputation of ministers, 
but in relation to the latter operation Congress had concurrent will in the 
power of providing for the payment of their salaries. 


I should say to Senators that it is somewhat surprising that he 
did not in this argument call attention to the fact that the Senate 
has to advise in the matter of the confirmation of ministers ap- 
pointed by the Executive, 


The instrument nowhere said or implied that the Executive act of sendin, 
a minister to a foreign country should precede the legislative act which sh 
provide for the payment of salary. And, in point of fact, our statuto: 
code was full of examples of legislative action prior to Executive action both 
in poenos tothe deputation of agents a and to the subject-matter of 
treaties. 

Perhaps the act of sending a minister abroad and the act providing for the 
allowance of his salary ought to be simultaneous, but if in the order of pre- 
cedence there were more reason on the one side than on the other, he thought - 
it was in favor of the priority of the legislative act as the safer depository of 

wer. When a ministe r is sent abroad, although the legislature may be 

to think his mission useless, although, if previously consulted, the 
would have said they would not consent to pay such a ter, the duty is 
delicate and painful to refuse to pay the salary promised to him whom the 
Executive has even unnecessarily sent abroad. 

Mr. C. illustrated his ideas by the existing missions to Sweden and to the 
Netherlands. He had no hesitation in saying that if we had not ministers of 
the first e there, and if the Legislature were asked prior tosending them 
whether it would consent to pay ministers of that e, that he would not 
and he believed Congress would not consent to pay them. 

If it be urged that by avowing our willingness in a | tive act to pay a 
minister not yet sent, and whom the President may think it improper to send 
abroad, we operate upon the President by all the force of our opinion— 


I perhaps ought to have stated, before reading this part of the 
statement of Mr. Clay, that Mr. Clay believed the best way to 
recognize the independence of the new Spanish-American States 
was to add a provision to the bill then pending providing for the 
payment of the salaries of ministers to those countries, and he 
explained why he took that more direct and practical manner of 
legislation instead of offering, as will be offered here or reported 
from our committee, a direct resolution to that effect— - 


It may be retorted that when we are called upon to pay any minister sent 
under similar circumstances, we are opera upon by all the force of the 
President’s opinion. Tho true theory of our Government at least supposes 
that each of the two departments, acting on its proper constitutional respon- 
sibility, will decide according to its best judgment under all the circum- 
stances of the case. If we make the previous appropriation, we act upon 
our constitutional responsibility, and the President afterwards will p: 
upon his. And soif he make the previous appointment. We have a right, 
ter a minister is sent abroad and we are called upon to pay him, and we 
ought to deliberate upon the propriety of his mission—we may and ought to 
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grant or withhold his salary. If this 
row ng to the deputation of the m 
m. 


wer of deliberation is conceded sub- 
ter, it must exist prior to that depu- 


Which is simply to say, in other words, that if the power of the 
legislative branch exists subsequent it must exist prior to the ac- 
knowledgment of the independence of another State. 

Whenever we deliberate, we deliberate under our constitutional respon- 
sibility. Pass the amendment he proposed, and it would be under 
that responsibility. Then the President, when he delibera on the pro- 
prety the mission, would act under his constitutional ty. 

ch branch of Government, moving in its 3 sphere, would act with as 
much freedom from the influence of the other as was cally attainable, 
Thore was great reason, Mr. Clay contended, from the rc ter 
of the American Government, in there beinga perfect understanding between 
the legislative and executive branches in relation to the acknowledgment of 
anew power. Everywhere else the power of dec! war resided with the 
Executive. Here it was deposited with the legislature. If, contrary to his 
opinion, there were even a risk thatthe acknowledgment of a new state might 
lead to war, it was advisable that the step should not be taken without a 
previous knowledge of the will of the war-making branch. He was disposed 
to give to tho President all the confidence which he must derive from the 
W expression of our will. 

This exp n, ho know, might bo given in the form of an abstract resolu- 
tion declaratory of that will, but he preferred at this time proposing an act 
of practical legisiation. And if he had been so fortunate as to communicate 
to The committee in anything like that degree of strength in which he enter- 
tained them, the convictions that the cause of the patriots was just; that the 
charactor of the wor as waged by Spain should induce us to wish them suc- 
cess; that we had a great interest in that success; that this interest as well 
as our neutral attitude required us to acknowledge er established govern- 
ment in Spanish America; that the united provinces of the River Platte was 
such a government; that we might safely acknowledge its independence. 

I reserve the right, in order to shorten the remarks which I 
wish to make this morning, to quote further and to select where 
it seems to be best the arguments of the great American citizen 
upon the suggestions and propositions which I may make in my 
argument. ; 

Mr, President, I now call attention to the action taken by Con- 

ess in 1836, which shows the action of the Congress of the United 

tates, notwithstanding the action of President Jackson quoted in 
the m e. Iauote now from the President's message of yester- 
day, in relation to the position taken by President Jackson in his 
message to Congress December 21, 1856: 

Thereupon Andrew. Jackson proceeded to consider the risk that there 
might be Duporea to the United States motives of selfish interest in view of 
the former cl on our part to the territory of Texas, and of the avowed 

of the Texans in seeking reeognition of independence as an incident 
tothe incorporation of Texas in the Union 53 thus: 

* Prudence, therefore, seems to dictate that weshould still stand aloof and 

tain our present attitude, if not until Mexico itself, or one of the great 
foreign powers, shall re the independence of the new Government, at 
least until the lapse of time or the course of events shall have proved beyond 
cavil or dispute the ability of the rere of that country to maintain their 
separate sovereignty and to uphold the government constituted by them.“ 

I purpose now to show, since the Executive has informed us 
what the executive branch of the Government thought at that 
time, what the legislative branch thought and did on the same 

nestion. If the Executive feels bound by Executive precedent, 
must be permitted to feel bound by 8 precedent. 

President Jackson did issue the message spoken of—and I call 
particular attention to dates—on the 2ist day of December, 1836; 

et immediately thereafter a resolution was introduced into the 
Renate of the United States recognizing Texan independence, by 
Robert J. Walker, a United States Senator from Mississippi. 
On the ist of March, before President Jackson's time had ex- 
ired, that resolution was debated and pasen by the Senate of the 
nited States, by a vote of 23 to 22, and a motion to reconsider on 
the following day was lost by a tie vote of 24 to 24. . 

Tho House of resentatives immediately made an appropria- 
tion for a diplomatic agent from the United States to the Govern- 
ment of Texas, thereby pursuing the very course suggested b 
Henry Clay in his attempt to recognize in Congress the independ- 
ence of Spanish-American States. l $ : 

The last official act of President Jackson, previous to his retire- 
ment from the executive chair, was the nomination of Alcée 
Lablanche as chargé d'affaires to the new Republic of Texas. It 
is a historical fact that within a few days thereafter the newly 
accredited ministers from the Republic of Texas were given an 
official audience at the White House, and they were duly recog- 
nized as such ministers by the Republic of the United States. 

I would not wish to suggest that the learned lawyer who fur- 
nished the authorities for this branch of the President's message 
was in the least disingenuous, but it is exceedingly unfortunate 
that the mere opinion of the Executive should be cited as a prece- 
dent when as a matter of fact the Government of the United 
States, composed of the executive and legislative branches, did 
set a precedent in absolute conflict with the opinion of President 
Jackson cited in the message yesterday. 

In other words, the m cited yesterday by the present 
Executive from President Jackson was delivered on the 21st of 
December, 1886, and in less than ten weeks after sending his opin- 
ion to Congress he recognized the independence of the Republic 
2 vase b 5 ministers to and receiving ministers from 

epublic. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the Senator from Illinois permit me to 
ask him a question? 


Mr. MASON. Certainly. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I do not remember the date of President Jack- 
son's message; was it the Ist of December? 

Mr. MASON. The 21st day of December, 1836, 

Mr. HAWLEY. When did the House pass its vote? 

Mr. MASON. On the Ist of March following, about eight or 
ten weeks thereafter. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Aboùt eight or ten weeks thereafter. So 
there was abundant time then for the situation so to change as to 
justify that action. 

Mr. MASON. The time has more than passed 

Mr. HAWLEY. There was abundant time for General Jackson 
to feel justified, even under his own previous argument, that it 
could be done eight weeks later. He may have been unwilling to 
doin December what he was glad to do in March, 

Mr. MASON. Since the Senator insists upon injecting that sug- 

tion hero, did it occur to him, before he asked the question, 
that the prosent Executive has considered these questions and sent 
in a message denying belligerent rights and refusing to acknowl- 
edge independence more than cight weeks ago, and after he knew 
the Senate and House had by large majorities passed a vote in fa- 
vor of the acknowledgment of both independence and belligerency? 
If eight weeks p for Jackson, eight months have d for 
the present Executive; and if there is any comfort to the Senator 
in that situation, he is welcome to it. * 

Mr. President, if those who oppose granting independence to 
Cuba are to be governed by precedent, they are welcome to all 
the comfort they can get when considering the conduct of the 
United States toward the Republic of Texas, not based upon the 
opinion of the President. which he afterwards reversed in carry- 
ing out the will of the legislative branch of the Government. 

r. President, it may be well in passing to consider the situ- 
ation of the Republic of Texas when this Government acknowl- 
edged her independence. In the first place, there were but 30,000 
Anglo-Americans, counting men, women, and children, and a 
mixed lot of Mexicans, Indians, and negroes. There are more 
men under arms to-day in the 1 army in Cuba than there 
were men, women, and children in Texas when we acknowledged 
her independence. 

The total army of the Texas Republic when we handed her the 
jewel crown of independence consisted of less than 800 men, 700 
who had enlisted for the period of the war and 80 who six 
months to serve at the close of 1836. True, she had some alleged 
war ships, but they were lying idle for want of funds. Her troops 
had neither flour nor bread. They had ammunition, but were 
without flints. 

Are we to be governed by precedent, Mr. President? Here is 
the struggling Island of Cuba, and it does not seem possible that 
anyone now, after the testimony of our colleague the Senator 
from Vermont as to the high character of the native Cubans in 
revolt against Bpen, can doubt the existence of a civil govern- 
ment and the ability of the people there to manage that gov- 
ernment. 

Is it possible that after the eviđence has been before us in pub- 
lic documents for more than a year, we have to go through the 
horrible struggle of proving to some of the gentlemen the truth 
of the existence of that government as we did in proving to you 
the horrible situation of the reconcentrados? 

Is the doubting Thomas still among us, and will he insist for 
further proof as to the genuine civil government in Cuba? Will 
he on such pretense as demands and cause delay until the rest 
shall have been starved? If so, I beg him to take 
19, of the Fifty-fifth Congress, pelt 
Senate, containing 44 printed 


ocument No. 
more than a year ago, in this 
pages, showing the constitution and 
laws of that republic. It shows that the president and all of the 
other officers of the government were elected under the constitu- 
tion and were duly installed; the taking of the census and the 
blanks 1 15 70 for the same in the government printing office; 
the establishment of public schools and the printing of a spelling 
and reading book, the first book published by the government; 
the appointment of public-school teachers; the instructions for 
the carrying of the mail; the laws for civil marriages, for thelevy- 
ing and collecting of taxes, etc. 

Mr. President, it seems almost like insulting the intelligence of 
my colleagues to call attention to that civil government, when it 
is known that through that government they haye collected hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars and maintained a standing army 
that has kept at bay nearly 200,000 armed and equipped Spanish 
soldiers and has given evidence of as great bravery and endur- 
ance as any army in all the recorded past. 

I a Apa privilege of inserting here, as u pri of my remarks, in 
order to save the time of the Senate, what I did intend to call the 
attention of the Senate to, the documents, some of them mova 
the existence of the civil government during all these years tha 
it has been claimed by them to have a civil government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
Without objection, the papers be printed in the RECORD. 
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The papers referred to are as follows: 


Davis presented the following papers, accompanying the report sub- 
BRA by Hox, J. D. Cameron, of 8 from the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, United States Senate, December = 1896, on the joint resolu- 
tion (S. R. 163) acknowledging the independence of Cuba. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF CUBA. 


wer. 
ll as all tho other military lead: l 

ment. Gomez, as well as o other ers, T 

the civil head. After the mesting of Gomez, and Mar 


as 
at Mejorana, 
on May 4, 1895, a call for the selection of re esentatives of the Cuban 8 


complied with. 
Re resentatives from each of the provinces of San Puerto Principe. 
Santa Clara, and the western part of the island, comp the provinces o 


th 
Jimaguayu, in the Province of Puerto Principe, on the 13th of Se 8 


On the 18th of September the following officers of the government were 
8 by the constituent assembly in accordance with the terms of the 
constitution: 

President, Salvador Cisneros Betancourt, of Puerto Principe; vice-presi- 
dent, Bartolome Maso, of Manzanillo; secretary of war, Carlos Roloff, of 
Santa Clara; secretary of the iy eve Severo 1 Sancti Spiritus; 
secretary of the interior, Santiago Garcin Cañizares, of Remedios; secretury 
of foreign relations, Rafael M. Portuondo, of Santiago de Cuba; subsecretary 
of war, Mario Menocal, of Matanzas; subsecretary of the treasury, Joaquin 
Castillo, of Santiago de Cuba; subsecretary of the interior, Carlos Dubois, of 
Baracoa; subsecretary of foreign relations, Fermin Valdez Dominguez, of 


Havana. 

The installation of these officers duly followed. The election of the gon- 
eral in chief and the second incommand, who is to bear the title of lientonant- 
general, was then had. and resulted in the unanimous election of Maximo 
Gomez and Antonio Maceo, respectively. 

On the same day the constituent assembly elected by acclamation, as dele- 

te plenipotentiary and general agent abroad of the Cuban Republic, Tomas 
Estrada Palma. The credentials issued to him appear in said Senate docu- 
ment, marked C. 


Exhibit la is a copy of El Cubano Libre, dated May 10, 1896, and contains 
the names of the Lelie oe civil authorities of the republic at that date. 

Besides the constitution, Exhibit 1 shows the divisions of the provinces 
into prefectures, under the supervision of the secretary of the interior, and 
the dutics which devolve in th og seats are fully set forth in Exhibit B. 
That these prefectures are found throughout the republic can be seen from 
the Spanish official dispatches, which sometimes report their aes Inthe 
Spanish newspaper El Imparcial, published at Madrid, dated November 20, 
1896, an official telegram from General Ahumada of November 22, 1896, says: 
“In operations in Villas (Santa Clara) prefecture destroyed.” 

Exhibit No. 2. Innumerable instances of the existence of such prefectures 
throughout Cuba can be presented from official iy So gree of the Spanish 


press: The civil governors discharge their duties in respective districts 
and have their su nates and employees. 
Exhibit 2a is a circular of Carlos uel de Cespedes, governor of Oriente, 


as to commerce. 

Exhibit 3is an extract from La Republica Cubana of December 3, which 

8 an official list of tho officers of the civil ernment of the State of 

ente, the same as the Province of Santiago de Cuba, on November 1, 1896, 
and Exhibit 3a is a circular of the civil governor of the State of Camaguey, 
which is the same as the Province of Puerto Principe. In the Boletin de 155 
Guerra, official paper of the republic, published in Puerto Principe. of the 
10th of september, 1896, Exhibit 4, under the heading Civil governor," an ac- 
count is given of the resignation of the gorernor. 

In Exhibit No. 1 can also be found the other matters pertaining to the 
secretary of the interior, such as workshops. manufactories, coast inspectors, 
and post-office, and re ulations for the said State manufactories can be seen 
in Exhibit No. 5; date Tay 18, 1898. 

An envelope marked Exhibit No. 6, addressed to the civil poyarnor of the 
State of Oriente, Carlos Manuel de Cespedes, shows the seals of the post-offices 
and the perfect 1 95 of posts. It also has an extract of the regulations of 
the Sth of March. 1295, as to the mail. A translation accompanies said exhibit. 
A set of stamps has been issued by the republic. _ 

As to advertisement of dead-letter office, Exhibit 5 hasa decroe of Septem- 
ber 2, 1896, of the civil government of the east. A translation is accompanied, 
marked Exhibit 6a. 

The census is being taken in the different States; a blank for the samo, 
printed in the Fg? Poca printing office, shows part of the work in the sub- 

refecture of Cayo Rey, prefecture of La Sierra, district of Mayari, State of 

jente, Exhibit No. 7. 

Exhibit No. 8 shows that Ernesto Fonts Sterling was ap ointed on the 7: 
of July. 1896, by the government council, subsecretary of the interior, owing 
to the absence of Dr. Joaquin Castillo. 

Public schools have been established; a primer for spelling and reading is 
the first book published by the government. Exhibit No. 9 is the seen ee 
ment of a public school-teacher on May 30,1806. Exhibit No. 10 is also of the 
en, 8 and contains the instructions to tho prefects and rules 
of the mails. 

The laws providing for civil marriage are in Exhibit No. 1. 

In this same exhibit the laws for the organization of thie public treasu 
are found, as well as instructions to the officersof that department. A blan 
used in the reports of the subdelegates of the treasury department is shown 
in Exhibit No. 11. A circular dated May 9, 1896, given y the secretary, 
Severo Pina, as to the withdrawal of ca m the republic, is published 
in La Republica, of Santa Clara, issue of the Ist of July, makes Exhibit No. 
32, Other circulars of the treasury department can be seen under Exhibits 
Nos. 12a and 12, 

Taxes are collected, not only in Cuba, but by orders of the secretary of the 

ary. Payments are made to Benjamin J. Guerra, the treasurer of Cuba, 


treas 
in New York; his books can be seen, as well as the confidential orders of the 
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di ent. EI Im of Madrid, Spain, of the 25th of November, 1898, 
pu es a letter of the of September, 1896, to the oner Oe the treas- 
ury, giving an account of the sums paid to the Republie of Cuba by sugar 
planters well-known bankers in New York, as well as other items 
amounting to hundreds of thousands of dollars. The mere perusal of this 
letter shows how the p owners recognize the Cuban Republic. 

A translation accom es bit No.13. In this exhibit there is also the 
salaries * the arm ed by the government council. 

Exhibit No. 13a. It is a wellknown fact that General Weyler has not 
allowed any grinding of sugar this year, because he claimed that the Cubans 


were paid by the planters. Exhibit 130 refers to this matter and regulates 
it. Exhibit No. 130 is the resolution of the government imposing exporta- 
tion tax on lumber. 


The nature of the communications of the Cuban state department does not 
allow the use of its documents, but it can be affirmed that the secretary of 
state is in constant communication with the apt of the republic abroad and 
its minister plenipotentiary, Tomas Estrada Palma. During a leave of ab- 
sence the secretary, M. Portuondo, was in this country and was met 


tiary, 
Ra 

by man onoi ators, and Representatives. 

Exhibit No. II, dated June 29, „shows how Dr. Eusebio Hernandez tem- 
pasay substituted him. A few months ago the secretary of foreign rela- 

ions, together with the President, sent s public appeal to the republics of 
2 peg pe America in which they clearly and eloquently laid before the world 
the rights of Cuba. 

The war department has efficiently operated during the r. In the files 
of the Cubano Libre the militar tions have been published. Exhibit 
No. 15 shows the appointment o; acl Manduley on the 2ist of May, 1996, in 
place of Mario Menocal, as subsecretary. 

The civil government has been in actual operation since its election. Ex- 
hibit No. 1 shows an extract of the sessions of the government council up to 
October 25, 1805. Exhibit l5a is an extract of the sessions of November and 
contains the power given to Tomas Estrada Palma as delegate of the re- 

ablic. It would be a task indeed to print all the resolutions and decrees it 
has as to the different branches of the government and general af- 
fairs. Exhibit No. 16 shows the laws for the sanitary corps of the Cuban 
army, drawn by Dr. Sanchez Agramonte, head of the department, and ap- 
proved by the government council, under date of March 31, 1895. Exhibit 

0. 17 is a decree as to military rank passed by the government council on 
5 20th of May, 9 — 3 x 4 18 in a e abe — 

tions passed on the n of July, as to freedom of speech, p 
—.— for the judiciary, and the ta rohibiting the sugar crop for 1000.07. A 
translation of the latter accompanies the exhibit. It is to noted in this 
last one that it is to be communicated to the general in chief, being a war 
measure, for its fulfillment. The mere reading of this document proves the 
subserviency of the military to the civil power of the republic. 

Exhibit No. 22 proves that the civil government was in the exercise of all 
its functions when the Cuban army captured the important town of Guai- 
ty It > ye vote of thanks given to Gon. Calixto Garcia by the govern- 

unc 
mh last document is dated the 2lst 72 48 November, 1896, and is a copy 
of a military order of Maj. Gen. Francisco Tillo, commanding the Province 
of Santa Clara. From it it can be seen that he recognizes a supreme author- 
ity—the government council of the republic. It is Exhibit No. 3. The 
originals of all these exhibits, in Spanish, are on file in the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. President, but upon the question of precedent 
Ido not stop here. I have one which I must cite which will stir 
the patriotism of every American who reads it. In the dark days 
of our Republic we had but one hope, and that was from France. 
We were without money and almost without friends. In France 
the question was discussed whether to recognize our independence 
or not. 

In 1777 Benjamin Franklin was informed (I quote from Ban- 
croft’s History of the United States, page 245, volume 5)“ that the 

ing in council had determined not only to acknowledge the 
United States, but to support their cause, and that in case England 
should declare war against Franco on account of this recognition 
(which they afterwards did), he would not insist that the Ameri- 
cans should not make a separate peace, but only that they should 
maintain their independence.” x i 

General Washington wrote to Benjamin Franklin (I quote from 
the Life of Benjamin Franklin, by Parton, volume 2, page 390): 

We must have one of two things—peace or money from France. 

There we were, proposing by act of Congress to pay our debts— 
40 Continental dollars for $1 of debts; the Continental Congress, 
the Continental army, and Washington himself discredited; sur- 
rounded by aliens and enemies in the field, and even worse ene- 
mies—the Tories and peace-at-any-price men—in the colonies. 

But France said: I will not simply intervene and send m 
troops and ships to help you, but Iwill do more, Iwill acknowl- 
edge you before the world as a free and independent sovereignty.” 
In that hour of our extremity when we asked for recognition of 
our independence, France not only loaned us money every year, 
but gave it as a free and generous present to assist us in our 
struggle. : 

But gentlemen will say that the recognition of our independ- 
ence by France was in violation of the cruel and musty rules of 
international law; that it was an exception to the established rule, 

It may have been, for I have announced it as one of the fixed 
facts that no strong nation ever robbed a weak nation that did 
not find a precedent in international law. It may be that when 
France acknowledged our independence, when our credit was 

one, when we were surrounded by enemies at home and abroad, 
it broke a precedent; but if so, 70,000,000 people ought to get 
down on their knees and thank God for the exception and for the 
breaking of the precedent. Whenever we have followed that 
precedent, as we did in the case of Texas, we have done wisely 
and well, and whenever we have failed to follow that precedent 
which was plead for by Henry Clay in 1818, we haye n mis- 
taken in our judgment, 
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But gentlemen may say, and truly, perhaps, that France hated 
England and loved us enough to take the chances of war in that 


declaration. I answer that the people of the United States, in my 
humble opinion, since the murders in Cuba of the reconcentrados 
and the murder in Havana harbor of American citizens, hates 
Spain and loves Cuba enough to take our chance. 

Mr. President, all powers in the Executive the exercise of which 
may lead to war are most carefully exercised by the executive 
branch unless the will of the war-making power is known to the 
Executive. It then clearly follows that itis the duty of the legis- 
lative branch of Government to inform the President as to its 
wishes upon all questions the decision of which may lead to war. 
To illustrate: This branch of Congress declared two years ago in 
favor of acknowledging the belligerent rights of the Cuban insur- 
gents or the Cuban Republic. There are times when theacknowl- 
pees of belligerent rights may be held to be a cause for war, 

lthough the general rule is that the acknowledgment of bellig- 
erency is not casus belli. 

During the past year the President has considered the question 
of acknowledging the belligerent rights of the Cubans. Was it 
not well that in the hour of consideration he knew what this 
branch of the Government thought of this question? The ac- 
knowledgment of the independence of one State by another is 
under some circumstances made a cause for war. If the Execu- 
tive hesitates to take that step at present, will he not be pleased, 
in consideration of the step, to be informed in respectful language 
of the wish of this branch of the Government? My contention, 
as a lawyer, is that the power to declare war having been fixed 
in Congress, it necessarily gives Congress the power to do and 

erform any act which under the law of nations may lead to war. 
Flirts does not in any way limit or abridge the executive power to 
do some things independently of the legislative power which under 
the law of nations may be held to be a cause for war. 

But, Mr. President, why talk of Presidential functions or legisla- 
tive functions? We are to-day one people, one country, and one 
flag. I haye no disposition to trespass either here or elsewhere 
upon the Executive prerogative. Ihave made this argument sim- 
ply to show that I believe the honor of our country and the abso- 

ute independence of the present republic in Cuba are linked 
together foreyer and for all time, and my suggestion upon that 
point is this: What is our principal cause of complaint? The 
sinking of the ship Maine? Why was she sunk? No one who 
has read the evidence, unless he is 1 for some excuse, it seems 
to me, but admits it was a Spanish explosion that sank our ship. 

Why did Spain sink our ship by the explosion of her mine? Be- 
cause the American heart went out to the struggling people of 
Cuba and we expressed ourselves in the pulpit and in the press 
and in the Senate and in the House in favor of independence of 
that young republic, and it was revenge against the American 

eople, and by that act of war and that act of vengeance they 
BRA coupled the independence of Cuba forever with the honor of 
this country. 

But it is claimed—and this seems to be a conclusive argument 
with some of the distinguished gentlemen with whom I have 
talked—within the tenor of the message and by those who support 
the withholding the declaration of independence for Cuba that 
this acknowledgment is a most solemn thing, and a step when 
once taken can not be retracted, and that the deed once done can 
never be undone by the Government of the United States, and that 
it might build up a weak and imperfect government in Cuba. 
That that proposition is untenable, unsound, and unworthy of dis- 
cussion is proven by a mere recitation of the present situation—the 
proposition being that it would not do to establish an independent 

overnment in Cuba now until we are better advised, because it 
is such a solemn declaration that we would be forever estopped 
from questioning the sovereignty it creates. 

I say it answers itself by a recitation of the present situation. 
For a hundred years we have stood for the sovereignty of Spain 
in Cuba. Our Presidents and Secretaries of State have gone so 
far as to cover the sovereignty of Spain in Cuba by the protecting 
wing of the Monroe doctrine, and it has been the announced prin- 
ciple of our Presidents and Secretaries of State for a century that 
no one should trespass upon Cuba; that we would sustain the 
sovereignty of Spain in Cuba by force of arms, and that Spain 
should never part with her sovereignty except she parted with it 
on account of the insurgents conquering their own independence 
or unless she sold the island to us. 

But to-day, with a hundred years of acknowledgment of sover- 
eignty of Spain in Cuba, the President of the United States, and 
very properly—and I honor him for it—says to the world. Your 
sovereignty in Cuba is atan end;” and yet those who withhold the 
eee CONA of independence from Cuba tell us that we may 
discount honor and tear down the sovereignty of Spain, which we 
have admitted for a hundred years, but if once there is established 
a republic in Cuba by our consent we will be forever estopped if 
they make a failure of government or establish a government o 


erue and crime, a government that does not make for civiliza- 
on, 

It will not do to tell 70,000,000 intelligent ple that you can 
question the sovereignty of Spain when you . admitted it for 
a hundred years, but that if you establish a republic in Cuba your 
hands are forever tied, and that if the Island of Cuba, managed 
by a republic, is as guilty of the crimes and the horrors which have 
been carried on by the Spanish Government, we have not the same 
right under the divine thought of intervening for the sake of 
humanity to intervene against a republic that we have to-day to 
pl a against the established sovereignty of Spain in that 

and, 

We may deceive ourselves, but the eg ire understand some- 
thing about these questions, and it will be difficult to get them to 
think or believe that after we have acknowledged the sovereignty 
of Spain for a hundred years and to-day refuse it, if to-morrow 
the independency of Cuba was to carry on a government by force, 
by fraud, by crime, by murder upon little children, we would not 
have the same right to intervene along the lines of humanity 
against a republic as we now intervene against a monarchy. 

Mr. President, I am for the acknowledgment of the independ- 
ence of Cuba now—not mañana, not to-morrow, not next week, 
but as soon as we can have a chance to vote, and I shall briefly 
state my reasons. 

I fully agree with the statement in the montage of the President 
that independence must come to the island, but my difference 
2 the doctrine as presented is merely one as to the question of 

e. 

I do not see how we can be honest and frank with ourselyes, 
how we can be consistent with other nations of the world, unless 
the first step is to acknowledge the independence of the estab- 
lished government in Cuba, a government which has sustained 
itself for three years against the assaults of nearly 200,000 Spanish 
soldiers, a government that has levied and collected its taxes, sup- 
ported its schools, arms, bt Nao and maintains a standing army, 
and, better and above it all, have imitated our fathers in declar- 
ing for independence or death. Our honor and Cuban independ- 
ence are linked together forever. 

Suppose France had started out to help us without acknowledg- 
ing our independence. With what suspicion would we have re- 
garded her conduct? France had agreed to enter into a treaty 
with us by which she not only recognized our independence but 
guaranteed our independence before England declared war upon 
us. Suppose Lafayette when he came to our rescue had served 
notice upon us that later on the French people would decide 
whether they would recognize the Continental Congress and the 
Continental Army or whether they would recognize the Tories and 
the peace-at-any-price men to remodel the Government. Would 
not the panoa have looked upon them with suspicious eye? And 
would they not have had goon grounds to suspect that our success 
meant simply a change of masters? 

It was the Continental Congress, George Washington, and the 
Continental Army that conquered the independence of the United 
States of America, and it is the army of Gomez and the Republic 
of Cuba that will conquer her own independence on that unhappy 
island. In the dark hour of our distress, thank God, no nation 
intervened to punish England, or to measure our territory for their 
use or select some plan for us under the domination of a French 
rule and under some scheme whereby the investors of France might 
not lose money unwisely invested but punished us by withholding 
from us the crown of independence. Lafayette came with his 
men and ship, but sought no titled deeds to our land for the 
majesty of France. Are we to march on to Cuba with our glori- 
ous colors proclaiming to the world that we intervene in the in- 
terest of humanity, and carry behind our wagon trains a corps of 
civil engineers to survey her lands for our profit? Are we. at the 
close of the nineteenth century, with a million church spires 
pointing to the sky, dedicated to the Nazarene, to send our troops 
to play the part of the Good Samaritan before all the nations of 
the world, carrying a bag under our coat wherein to deposit the 
profits of the trade? 

ane: brilliant orator from Iowa said the other day in the House 


Hovering above the dark waters of that mysterious harbor of Havana, the 
black-winged vulture watches for the belated dead, while over it and over 
all there is the eagle’s piercing eye sternly watching for the truth. 

Mr. President, is it to continue to be an eagle, or is the uvarice 
and greed of the nation to cause it to descend and partake of the 
vulture’s food? 

Do you remember Perez, the military prostitute sent by the 
distinguished and mild-mannered Blanco to seduce Aranguren 
with money to sell his men? Do you remember what he wrote to 
Aranguren? He said, in substance, ‘‘Aranguren, you may just as 
well sell out now, because the Yankees are hogs, and after you 
have conquered Spain you must reconquer your independence 
against 70,000,000 hogs.” Was he right? 
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Mr. President, are we going down on the white-winged errand 
of mercy concealed, under one wing a daybook and a journal and 
under the other unsigned bonds? Are we to forget our citizens 
who went down in the harbor of Havana in our greed for gold 
and territory? Are we to leave the door open to compel additional 
terms from theinsurgents who sacrificed their wives, their children, 
and their homes? Do we wish treaties of commerce and 
leave the door open for that? Do we wish to relieve some Ameri- 
can investors who haye ponent Spanish bonds and who wish to 
trade them for the bonds of the republic? Do we, worse still, 
wish to leave the door open to compel those braye men and women 
to accept some terms of autonomy or to pay blood money to the 
Spaniard or the shylocks of our own land? 

You say no. Then Isay close the door, It can be done by the 
acknowledgment of the 3 of Cuba to-day. e do 
not guarantee independence. We do not guarantee the success of 
the reign of the republic. 

We do not assume or become morally responsible for her con- 
duct among the nations of the world. But by intervention you 
do. Intervention without the acknowledgment of independence 
will not do. You assert yourself as dictator of the island, and 
zon mt your open Treasury in the broad sunlight to respond to 

0 5 financial, moral, payaa, and in every other way 
for the conduct of that island when we intervene by force and 
take possession against all comers. 

I for one am not ready to do that unless compelled by circum- 
stances which I can not control. I hope and pray you may vote 
for independence for Cuba now; and by that acknowledgment we 
say to her, ‘‘ We hold you responsible for the conduct of the is- 
land. If you give no better government to the people than that 
given by Spain, the right to intervene still exists in the United 

tates of America; but if you, who amidst the carnage of war 
and death have achieved your own independence, are true to 
the declarations of your constitution, the overshadowing win 
of the Monroe doctrine shall shield you and the United States o 
America will protect you forever.” 

Mr. President, I have been told and led to believe that, asa 
rule, at the close of life and the approach of that change which 
we call death, when nature ceases to struggle against nature and 
there is no more pain, there is given to each parting soul a moment 
that is absolutely serene. According to the statement of our own 
colleagues and well-informed physicians, nearly twenty-five out of 
every hundred of the reconcentrados are marked for death. I 
pe sent for them to the Executive, and to the le; tive branch of 

vernment as well. Driven and scourged and starved like dogs, 
they all have hope still for their day of emancipation. 

May I be forgiven if I express the hope that the heart of the 
Executive may be touched in their be May we not hope that 
their last, lingering look of life be not with suspicion and hatred 
upon your fiag and mine; that it may not rest upon the hated 
color of the yellow flag of Spain, but that in their rapt and part- 
ing moments they may be soothed and sustained by the sight of 
their own flag—the flag with a single star—the flag of the Repub- 
lic of Cuba? 

APPENDIX. 


Mr. CANNON presented the following constitution of the 1 of Cuba 
and brief sketches of the president of the republic and his cabinet: 

We, the representatives of the Cuban people. freely meeting in constitu- 
ent assembly, conyoked by virtue of the mandate contained in the constitu- 
tion of the 16th of September, ratify our firm and ble resolve of 
obtaining the absolute and immediate independence of the island, in order to 
esta in it a democratic republic, and ourselves in the present 
necessities of the revolution; we decree the following: 


CONSTITUTION OF THE REPUBLIC OF CUBA. 
TITLE I.—Of the territory and of citizenship. 

ARTICLE 1, The Republic of Cuba will embrace all the territory occupied 
by the Island of Cuba and the adjacent islands and keys. A law will deter- 
mine the division of the territory. ¢ 

ARTICLE 2. Cubans are: (1) Persons born in Cuban territory; 2 the chil- 
dren of Cuban father or Cuban mother, although born abroad; ) persons 
who are directly serving the revolution, whatever be their nationality of 
or 


RTICLE 3. All Cubans are obliged to serve their country with their per- 
sons and property, according to the laws and their aptitude. Military serv- 
ice is obligatory and irredeemable. 


TitLe II. Oy individual and political rights. 


ARTICLE 4. No one shall be arrested, indicted, or suffer sentence, but on 
account of acts punished in laws poros to the execution of the acts and in 
the manner provided by the said laws. 

ARTICLE 5. No authority shall stop or Ropes tho official or 
spondence, without the formalities established by the laws an 
crime. 

ARTICLE 6. Cubans and foreigners will be protected in their religious opin- 
Son ee in oe rece of their respective cults, as long as these are not op- 

o public mo: 

— 7. No one shall be compelled to pay any other taxes but those 
agreed upon by competent authorities. t 

ARTICLE 8. Education is free in all the territory of the republic, i 

ARTICLE 9. The Cubans can freely address to the authorities, 
sane resolution. Armed forces 


with the right of obtaining an oppo g raona 8 ar 
W. been provided for 


just themselves in the use of this rig! 
statutes and law of military organization. 


rivate corre- 
by reason of 


ARTICLE10. The electoral right shall be regulated by the government on the 
basis of universal f 

ARTICLE 11. No one enter any domicile, except when trying toayoid 
the commission of a crime or when duly authorized to do so. 

ARTICLE 12. No Cuban shall be compelled to change his residence, except 
by Fe decision. 

RTICLE 13. All the Cubans haye the right to freely express their ideas 
and to meet and associate for the licit ends of life. 

ARTICLE II. The rights the practice of which are guaranteed by the three 
8 articles may be suspended while the present state of war lasts, 

tally or partially by the government council, 

TITLE III. Oy the government of the republic. 
SECTION 1.—Of the public powers. 

ARTICLE 15. The executive power is vested in a government council, which 
will have the faculty of dictating laws and provisions of a general character 
in accordance with this constitution. 

ARTICLE 16. The administration of justice in reference to crimes belon 
ed 1 war jurisdiction, and will be exercised in the manner determined 

e laws. 

ARTICLE 17. The administration of justice in reference to civil matters 
belongs to the civil authorities and its procedure shall be regulated by alaw. 
SECTION 2.—Of the government council. 

ARTICLE 18. The government council is composed of a president, a vice- 
resident, and four secretaries of state, for the dispatch of the affairs of war 

8 0 and interior. All the members of the council have voice 
and vote in its deliberations. 

ARTICLE 19. To be president or Tice tigre it is required to be a native 
Cuban, or a Cuban citizen with more than ten years of service to the cause 
of the independence of Cuba, and to be of the age of 30 years; to be secretary 
of state, the age of 25 years. 

ARTICLE 20. The government council shall appoint its secretary, whom it 
can freely remove. 

ARTICLE 21. Each secretary of state shall have a subsecretary, who will 
substitute the 9 in cases of vacancy, absence, or illness, and who will 
discharge any commissions intrusted to him by the government council. 

ARTICLE 22. Besides the powers conferred upon it by other articles of this 
constitution, the pororument council has the following: 

1. To make all laws and regulations regarding the revolution and the mili- 
tary, civil, and political life of the Cuban people. 

2. To resolve the petitions addressed to it, ordering those which are not 
properly transmitted to take their due course. 

3. To depose, for just cause and under its responsibility, any councilor or 
subsecretary. This resolution shall be reported to the first assembly and 
can only be passed by the affirmative votes of four councilors, 

4. Toappoint secre and subsecretary for the transacting of business 
in cris department, when both positions shall haye been vacant for two 
months. 

5. To appoint and remove public functionaries of all classes in the manner 
rovided by law, ordering that they shall be submitted to the courts of jus- 
ice in the proper cases. 

6. To determine the policy of the war and the general lines of the cam- 

paien, and to intervene, when, in their judgment, there be founded motive 
oo it, in the military operations, always by means of the generals of the 
nations. 

7. To raise troops, to declare reprisals, and to grant letters of marque. 

8. To grant tary ranks from sublieutenant to major-general, in the 
form established by the law of military organization. 

9. To issue paper money, to coin money, fixing its kind and value. 

10. To contract loans, determining when they shall become due, the inter. 
ests, discounts, commissions, and guaranties, and to make all negotiations 
advised by the publie weal, being strictly responsible for the use it shall 
make of these faculties and of those provided in the previous article. 

11. To levy taxes, to decree the investment of the public funds, and to ask 
Mui its daterssine tis Torei potiay eid to mpipolsit ai ts, 

o dete: e ore icy an appoint and remove agents, re 
resentatives, and delegates of allc classes, “2 

13. To grant Taupin 

14. To e the safe-conducts necessary for the discharge of the functions 
of the Government. 

15. To make treaties with other powers, cho: the commissioners who . 
are to celebrate them, but without being able to ye ets in them its final 
approval. The one of peace with Spain must be ratified by the assembly, and 
can not be initiated but on the basis of the absolute and immediate inde- 
pendence of all the Island of Cuba. 

ARTICLE 23. The powers which this law grants to the government council 
or to any of its members can not be delega’ 

ARTICLE 24. All the resolutions of the council must be passed by absolute 
majority. At least four councilors must be in attendance, among them the 
secretary of the department to which the resolution belongs. 

ARTICLE 25. The councilors can not ex or be appointed to any other 
office while they discharge their functions, excepting that of representative 
in the assembly which shall ratify the treaty of ce with Spain. 

ARTICLE 26. The councilors not be indicted without being previously 
authorized by the government, nor arrested except in case Ep flagrante 
delicto. The subsecretaries, when carrying out an express and definite com- 
mission of the government, shall enjoy the same prerogative. 

SECTION 3.—Of the President and Vice-President of the republic. 


ARTICLE 27. The President of the republic is the president of the 
ment council, and in his representative character he is the superior 
to all the functionaries. 

ARTICLE 28. His powers are: 

1. To represent the republic in its official acts and relations. 

2. To authorize with signature the documents addressed to foreign 
functionaries of equal rank. 

To sign the proclamations and manifestoes agreed upon by the govern- 


4. To countersign the dispatches and certificates issued by the secretaries 
of state and by that of the council. 

5. To authorize in the name of the government council the diplomas and 
appointments made by it. 

ARTICLE 29. The vice-president will take part with voice and vote in all 
the sessions of the council, and will substitute the president, with all his 
faculties, in case of vacancy, absence, or illness. 
$ BECTION 4.—Of the secretaries of state. 

ARTICLE 30. The secretaries of state shall have as exclusive faculties the 
transaction of all business of their departments, and wiil be the superior 
heads of all the functionaries and employees of their departments, who will 
5 by them, according to the law, when the government council is 

appo: em, 

ARTICLE 31. The secretary ot war will be the superior chief in rank of the 
army of liberty. 


vern- 
rank 
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ARTICLE 2. The administrative service of the army Cpi tania Om heana 
3 F tion. 
33, The he treasury of the 


8 will be . 
sen og aud matters in relation to the public debt 2 and accounts shall 


ARTICLE BE 25 The secretary of foreign affairs is the superior and immediate 
chief of all the agents, re 2 and 3 8 
ARTICLE 35. The secre of the in have charge of matters of 
vil character and is the superior chief of. the authorities and employees of 
his department. 


SEOTION 5.—Of the secretary of the government council. 

ARTICLE 36. The secretary of the council will be bape without voice or 
vote, at all the sessions of the 8 council; raw its minutes. 
authorizing them with his signature, after having been approved and signed 
by all the councilors who have been present at the meet 

ARTICLE 87. He will issue, in conformity with the archives, the certifi- 
cates which may be ordered by the president or by the government council. 


TITLE IV.—Of the assembly of representatives. 


ARTICLE 38. The assembly of representatives shall assemble two years 
after this 3 is tary sol ar dhal have the power to make a new con- 
stitution or to m alte this one, * Ur acts of the government, and 
to provide for all the necessities of 
‘he inte anal a 5 with ace anticipation 2 u a or the strictest re- 
sponsi . 5 ssi od wia measures, so that this constitutional 
provision shall be com 
ARTICLE 39. The A aa ne ofre 8 shall also assemble when the 
offices of president and vice- * be vacant, or when two secretaries 
not have for transaction of their business persons named 
L ape assembly, or when these persons are unable to their duties. 
object of this assembly exclusively shall be to ee for the offices 
which are vacant orare being held by persons appointed according to excerpt 
4, article 2 22, of the constitution. 
in 40. pt 79 ee e in conformity with ex t 15 of the said 
article 22, the government t shall call call the assem- 
bly thee 3 —.— ratify y the 5 5 assembly shall temporarily provide 
for the government and administration of the republic until the definite 
py 41, I Bain. ithon t vi t with the 
RTICLE without any ous agreemen govern- 
mont council, evacuates all the PPA sation assembly 
previous article. It being rg that this 
even if the enem tresses. 
ARTICLE . assembl consist of four representatives for each 
one of the territories in w. anarmy corps now 8 rates. 
In the cases expressed in the last two articles the representatives to be 
elected in each territory shall be eight. 
ARTICLE 43. The assembly of Teprenentaniven; until 3 resolved, 
will — — as to its constitution and procedure to the present by-laws. 
ANTICLE 44. a (Bi aae i are inviolable in their opinions and votes 
expressed in the discha 1 of their offices, and they shall not be indicted for 
0 


any reason hay eyes ut nein authority of the assembly. They may 
pavexthalees. bo arrested, reporting immediately to the assemb. 7. in cases of 


cto. 
RTICLE 45. The office of 5 is incompatible with the exercise 
of any other one. As soon as the assembl. journed each of the individ- 
uals who compose it will occu Page par LON ion which they held at the time of 
their election, if they have not resigned i 


TITLE V. Benard provisions, 


ARTICLE 46. The Republic of Cuba guarantees only the debts recognized 
by the constitution of and bere which afterwards may have been con- 
tracted, or be contracted legitimate 


oe ere 47. Foreigners Gi — — a es indemnity whatever on account 
damages ca forges Drak 8 to the date on which their 
tive 8 pon e belligerency or independence of Cuba. 


8 55 Sara, October 29, 1897. 

Domingo Mendez 1 ta, president; J. Lacret Morlot, N e 

ident: Cosme de 5 J. Fernandez Rondan, 
Siasa Pianos Bat ə Castro, ope Ba Recio L., Nanuel Lid. 

8 ez Manuel R. Silva, Ni Alber rdi, Salvador | pa 
sneros ucas Alvarez “Despagine ro 
6 Morena de Ía one Fernando i RE 
nesto Font Sterling, Means! F. Alfonso, José B. All: 
bio Hernandez, C èe Cespedes, secretary; Aurelio elio Hevia, 
secretary. 


Additional and temporary articles of the constitution. 


First. Reo? eyes penal law shall be revised, to put it in conformity with 
the euen on and to mako the penalties more effective. 
The law of procedure shall be modifi 


Second. that— 
(1) It shall be more simple and applicable. 
(2) To assure the 3 of the courts when the 
(3) So that in case that the penalties of death, public de Bewind on, ice of 
ead or private de 8 i OF permanent apais 7, IS or special, 
sock may be taken toa 5 . 8 jonaries of a aaan 
o those who triod th e first in the summary c 
. are to be excepted Simen t 3 impt shall be Genc. it it 
shall bə understood that the 9 — and u tted. 
(4) To make effective judicial responsibili 
T eae The law of military organization = statutes shall be drawn, stat- 
m 
(1) That ee superior command of the army belongs to the A ee in chief. 
wines That there shall bea lieutenant-general to substitute him in case of 


„ Phat the Government can name and may freely separate the general 

in iet and tho lioutenant-general. 
(4) That there shall be a chief for 8 se Ss appointed by the Gov- 
6 general in chief as to 


ed so 


ernment, on the information or at the aaa of 
the first mentioned and by the chiefs of departments, through the pod in 
chief, for the seconds. 
F 
r which, ace e law, 
stientod shee ne ies those of the 8 
All the mili forces of the nation constitute one sole arg. 


the general in chief, the reports and 
R by him may be sub- 


e owl the 3 cin and the arms of infantry, cavalry, 
and the engineer „and the iene of the sanitary and mirret 
e and c 00 | of military administra‘ 

rank can only be lost by reason of crime and by a sentence 


of the government council, or of a com nt . 


Sixth. No one can join bow fooler with a rank higher than subli 
lieutenant, or captain, according to the abilities os he may have in the 
on on of government council and the report of the secretary of 
e 


Ea Ta 29th of October, 1807. 


I ce: that the above constitution — 5 additional article: 
by the constituent 55 session held on the 29th of las! last Ostobe hey 
P. yL. November 4, 1897. the 5 of the government council, 2 — 


Ciemente Vivanco—there isa scroll. There is a seal which Sa. bli 
Cuba, government council, secretary—coun ed. N 


BARTOLOMÉ MASO, President. 
pet the session of the same date the new government was constituted ag 


‘President.—Madj, Gen. ene ei Masó. 

Vice-President.— oy ey 1 ee eon 

Secretary of Nur. — Brig. 

Secretary of Foreign Re 2 0k. Ane Andres Moreno de Latorre. 

Secretary of the Treasury.—Col. Ernesto Fonts Sterling. 

Secretary of the Interior.—Dr. Manuel R. Silva. 

Subsecretary of War.—Col. Rafael de Cardenas. 

Subsccretary of the Treasury—Lieut. Col. Saturnino Lastra. 

Subsecretary of Foreign Helations.—Col. Nicolas Alberdi. 

Subsecretary of the Interior.—Maj. Pedro 5 Kindelan. 

The said government council appointed Maj. Gen. Maximo Gomez general 
in chief and Gen. Calixto Garcia as lieutenant-general. 


Bartolomé Masó, the president of the Cuban Republic, was born in Man- 
zanilloin 1884: hestudied literature and was a contributor to the newspapers. 
He was one of those who rose with 55 1868, and attained the rank of 
colonel. After the revolution he devoted himself to the 3 ot his 
estates, but was soon imprisoned by Bd . neral, Polarieja,in the 
Morro Castle, at Santiago Sa Cuba. He was exiled to Sper and later con- 
demned to —.— N a gang Sn Chaparinas, only returning to Manzanilloon a 

on granted y sheer honesty and Å persoyeranco he acquired a 
ortune in his ba ln „taking no part in the tical controversies of the 
Spanish political rties. 
The failure of 1 Maura's e plan made the fervent patriot an 
8 conspirator of this man of pesos. He was the soul of tho con- 
y which brought abont the the Marti er tion. On the 2th of February, 
F he settled his business affairs, paid his Per og even to the last penn 
and with a .. o wan one ot the Arat 25 
engage in battle in 1808 and one of the first to do the same in 1805. Masó was 
the culminating figure of this revolution. Th 
session at Jimaguayu on tember 19, 1895, elected him to - 
sonor of the republic. At the last election he was made president of the 


ubie of Cuba. 
Domingo Mendez Ca o · president of the Republic of Cuba, was 
porn in Cardenas on May rt ha Studied law in that ci ty, 9 his de- 
at the Universit: of Havanas:. He was 1 we 5 a professorship in 
fiat university, and Hlled it for ‘sb years, until the revolution broke out. In 
the exercise of profession-he was counsel for the Spanish-American 
Power and Light gi by bd mt Smith & Co., Western Railway of Ha- 
vana, and 585 other corpo: 
In Januar 
Las Villas, w 
was intrusted 


iled to Spain, where he remained until the N Frana 1876, when he returned to 
Ha He and 8 devoted 3 — 


pointed by the 
illas, which o 
now holds. 
Brig. José B. Aleman, secre’ 
20, 1886, and puraned his studies 
eat the newspa 


t 
ice he successfully until elected to the office which he 


of war, was born at Villa Clara on March 
Havana, leaving the practice of law to 
Horizonte, in his native town. He was pg 
5 — the Spanish 8 on account of his liberal views expressed in his 
Tr, which was suppr, and he was thrown into m. He repre- 
seated his ae to the provincial assembly before the revolution broke 
out. InJ ve te rey es e rose against Spain, saa General Rodriguez offered him 
the command e Cienfnegos bri „Which he declined, accepting only 
the duty of n @ Ya ent, which he successfully accomplished. After- 
wards he commanded the brigades of Villa Clara, Cienfuegos. and Sogua. 
Appointed W of the army, he rendered splendid service on the 
Jucaro-Moron Trocha. hed general in chief, Maximo Gomez, has styled him 
“an et nr and to Cuban, a good officer, a man of foresight, anda 


true 
8 1 8 presenting the fourth army corps at the assembly, he was elected 
to the ofice, of secretary of war. 

Andres Moreno de la Torre, eta a fh of foreign relations, was born at 
Cardenas February 7, 1863. He studied lawat Havana and Madri pe 13 
his return he devoted himself to the cultivation of the large estates belo 
ing to his family in Cardenas and Cien: os. He joined the 8 n 
Fe and was made a major by General Gomez on March 12, 1896, 
and ordered to ey for reenforcements. 

Was appointed civil governor of the Province of Matanzas by the 
ment of the republic, and came westward with a small contingent and 
8 the general in chief at La Reforma, General Gomez, who ordered him 

anize acorps in the Cardenas jurisdiction, which he successfully ac- 
complished. At the same time ho was a * auditor of war fon: tho 
Matanzas division. He was intrusted by General Lacret with carrying to 
General Gomez in Las Villas the sad news of the death of Maj. Gen. ger 
Maceo. At the battle of Los he was shot through the head, and 
we convalescing he was elected to fill the office of secretary of foreign 
relations. 

Dr. Manuel Ramon Silva, secretary of the interior, was born in Puerto 
Principe September 6, 1868. His father was one of those who, in 1868, went 
with family to share the hardships of the revolutionary army in the field, 
and was captured with all his family by the Spaniards and exiled = Santo 
Domingo. After the treaty of Denver the family returned to Cam: and 
pys ‘Silva was sent to pursue his studies at St. John's College, oe fee 


Y., under the 3 of Dr. Gregorio de Quesada. 8 


govern- 


arts in e “i eo uated as doctor as medicine in Havana in 1891, occu- 
con of } and geria poyasi in Puerto Principe. On 

ae revolution he was a 3 ſutenant-colonel in the sanitary 

ties he was unanimously elected to fill the 


corps, and riag his 
office of secretary of the interior. 
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Cuban Independence. 
SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM L. GREENE, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 12, 1898. 


The House teing in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (S. 924) to authorize the Washin and 
Glen Echo Railroad Company to obtain a right of way and construct tracks 
into the District of Columbia 600 feet— 

Mr. GREENE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: We have reached a critical point in the history 
of this nation. We have reached a point where partisanshi 
should be forgotten. We have come toa place in the pathway o 
our nation’s history where we ought to be American citizens and 
not partisans, 

If i were consulting simply what is best for the party to which 
I belong, or what is best for the minority in this Chamber, I would 
want to see the majority delay. I would favor the continued sus- 
pense as to what shall be the outcome of the great question now 
a os pos in the minds of the people. I am devoted to the prin- 
ciples of the party to which I belong; devoted to them because I 
believe they are embedded in truth, because I believe they will 
make for the upbuilding of the American people. 

But, Mr. Chairman, while I am devoted to the Balu of the 
party to which I belong, I am, first and above all, an American 
citizen, and I seek first the welfare and Kier, of my country. I 
seek the honor of my country, the upbuilding of my country, and 
whatever I believe makes for this purpose, for its peace, its honor, 
and its 9 prosperity, I welcome, whether it comes from 
this or that or the other section of this Chamber, or any one of 
the political organizations into which it is divided. 

hile differing widely from my Republican friends upon eco- 
nomic questions, yet I trust and believe I shall never reach the 
point where I can not believe that Republicans are patriotic, as 
devoted to their country as Iam. I, as a member of this House, 
have no right to call in question the patriotism of this side or that 
side of the Chamber, and I conscientiously believe that there is 
as much genuine love of America and American institutions on 
the one side as upon the other. 

It afforded me the greatest satisfaction a few weeks to seo 
a unanimous vote by this House, and by the other end of this 
Capitol, turning over to the President of the United States $50,- 
000,000 to use as his judgment might dictate for the protection 
of American interests and the maintenance of American honor. 

I have wished and still hope that we may arrive at a position in 
the crisis which now confronts us, and which we soon must meet 
and settle, where there will be no division; that we can arrive at 
such a solution of the question that we can say to the world that 
the American Congress is a unit; that we march forward in solid 
phalanx to uphold and defend our common country. But we must 
stop and consider what is presented to us—what we are asked to 
do, and the result of the step which we are about to take. 

Now, there are a number of views in this Chamber. There are 
those who believe that we ought to declare open war with Spain. 
There are others who believe that we ought to recognize the in- 
dependence of the Cuban Republic and stop there. There are 
others who believe that we ought to intervene in the Island of 
Cuba for the purpose of stopping hostilities. We ought, there- 

fore, I repeat, as careful, conscientious men, to stop and consider 
' what is presented and what will be the outcome of the adoption 
of either of these propositions. 

It is not Sapun for us to shut our eyes and say that some good 
will come out of it, or that it is not probable that this thing or 
that thing will occur. I have long since learned, sir, that when 
we embark upon any issue, it is the part of wisdom to ask, 
What do wo make possible by such a course? Not what will 
likely occur, not what will probably happen, but what may hap- 
pon if we adopt that course, because we never can tell what the 

uture will develop. 

o. I beg of = to-day to consider well all the possibilities as 
well ze the probabilities that surround either of the propositions 
which will soon be submitted for onr consideration. 

The President of the United States has sent us his message, and 
Iam not here to criticise it or review it in a partisan spirit. A 
large part of it is patriotic and statesmanlike and will receive 
the approval of the American people; but what do we have pre- 
sented to us in it for our action? 

What are we asked to do? We are simply asked to permit the 
President of the United States to intervene inthe Island of Cuba, 
peaceably if he can, forcibly if he must. And what more? To 
restore order on the Island of Cuba and give the people a stable 


form of goyernment. Is there a gentleman upon this floor who 
knows what kind of a government is proposed for Cuba? Is it to 
be a government by the people of Cuba and for the people of Cuba, 
or is it to be a stable 5 under the Erone fiag? Does 
any gentleman know? If he knows, he can look further into the 
1 and can divine mysteries far beyond any capabilities that 
ess. 

ut let us stop and ask, What does intervention in the Island 
of Cuba mean? If we ong a intervene, we say, first, that we have 
no cause for war against Spain. We say that the children of the - 
Spanish Government have become recreant and disobedient, and 
that the friendly power of Spain is unable to control those chil- 
dren und to restore peace in her territory, and we intervene for 
the purpose of settling it for them. That is all. Nothing more 
than that, nothing less than that. And here Iwill remark that 
if we have cause to intervene in Cuba to-day, the same cause has 
existed for two 5 years. 

Men and women have been starving. Babies have starved in 
their mother’s arms. Sword and fire have devastated that island. 
Horrors beyond the power of human language to depict have ex- 
isted there, and yet we have remained silent. What has arisen 
lately to demand the intervention of the United States? Nothing 
new. The same old story of atrocity and of Spanish brutality, 
the same old 3 inhumanity and brutal force, of ignomini- 
ous death and , thatfor two years have confronted the Ameri- 
can people. 

I say that if we simply intervene we admit that Spain is a 
friendly power. We further admit that all Cubans are Spanish 
subjects. We say there is no government in Cuba that we can 
recognize except the Spanish Government. Simple intervention 
is not a declaration of war. I want to ask this House, if we do 
intervene and Spain should elect not to treat our intervention as 
a cause for her making a declaration of war, then all Spanish 
subjects on that island must be pacified and pacified byus. Sup- 
pose that Spain, as I have said, refuses to regard our intervention 
as a cause of war and lays down her arms, ceases to fight, and 
8 “Why, I am ready to be pacified!” 

r. SMITH of Kentucky. She has done that now. 
Mr. GREENE. She has already done it. She has notified the 
ple of the United States that she is ready to declare an armis- 
ice over the island now. In what position do we find ourselves 
when we enter the island and Spain agrees to stop? Will we not 
then have to turn inst Gomez and his band of patriots? Sup- 
pose Gomez, with his band of 80,000 patriots, says: “For three 
years have we waged this war; for three years we have struggled 
and suffered to obtain our liberty. Iam unwilling, to lay down 
my arms at this juncture. If we should enter into an armistice 
with Spain and lay down our arms indefinitely, tho rainy season 
will pass by, the one in which Spain can not fight; the hour of our 
opportunity will have passed away; and I will not, therefore, lay 

down my arms. We will fight on for liberty.” 

I want to ask, gentlemen, what are we going to do about it? 
Spain is pacified. Spain has Jaid down her arms. Gomez says 
I will wage the warfare until liberty shall perch upon the Cuban 
banner. we are simply going over there to pacify the island 
what is there left for us to do if what I have said should occur, 
except to turn our guns upon the Cuban patriots and compel them 
to lay down their arms! 

What else could we do? They refuse to lay their guns down; 
they refuse to quit fighting. Spain agrees to stop. e are there 
to paty. If we pacify them, that means we will pacify them 
with the sword unless we can do it by peaceable means. Is there 
a Representative upon this floor who would lift up his voice or 

ive his vote to make it possible to turn American guns on bravo 
omez and his 20,000 patriots? 

What would be the condition of affairs in this country if we had 
gono there for the purpose of pacifying the Island of Cuba and 
American guns had been turned on Gomez? What would be the 
effect of it? How would you feel confronting your constituents 
when you voted to make such a condition of affairs possible? Ah, 
but, say some gentlemen, I am not in favor of that. Such a con- 
tingency as that will never arise. No American will ever fire his 
gun in the direction of a Cuban patriot. 

But I am talking about what may result. If Gomez will not 
lay down his arms, then we are either compelled to fight Gomez 
or vacate the island. Either one or the other. Now, that is what 
simple intervention may lead to. That is, at least, one of the pos- 
sibilities. Are we ready to do that? Are we ready to make any 
such thing a possibility? I trust there is not one here who is 
ready to doit. After we get the island of Cuba pacified, I want 
to ask gentlemen, what does the President intend to do with it? 

Mr. BRUCKER. Give it a carpet-bag government under quasi 
military rule. 

Mr. GREENE. Iam not discussing this in a partisan sense, 
but I fear that will be the result. cia fred we have got Spain to 
lay down her arms, and Gomez has laid down his, and we have a 
perfect state of tranquillity from one end of the island to the 
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other. They are all pacified. Now, what are we going to do with 


the island? There is one of three things we can do. We can 
either pacify the island and turn it back to Spain, or can take it 
ourselves, or we can turn it over to the people of the island. 

Now, which one are you going to do? Is there anything in the 
message of our President that gives us an intimation of what he 
intends to do with the island after itis pacified? Is there any gen- 
tleman on that side of the House who knows what he intends to 
do with it? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. How about Hanna? 

Mr. GREENE. I was not going to allude to Hanna, but he 
may know. Is there an American citizen who would ever con- 
sent that we should turn the island back again to the ppanien 
Government? Would anybody tolerate it in this country? Are 
we to expend our money, take the chance of death from fever on 
the island to pacify the island, and then turn it back to the Span- 
ish Government? Isay such a thing would never be tolerated by 
the American people because it would be an outrage on the peo- 
ple of Cuba. 

I want your careful attention just here. If Spain isa friendly 
power—and we admit her to be when we intervene and say we have 
no cause for war; we goto subdue her rebellious children—can we 
afford, as a Christian nation, to turn around and steal her island? 
Are you in favor of that? A friendly power—a power in which 
the Èresident has expressed the greatest confidence as to its hon- 
esty and integrity. ell, you say, we are going to let the people 
put up a government for themselves. 

Gentlemen, there are some questions confronting us just at this 
point that we ought to carefully and seriously consider. You 
must bear in mind that there are held by the people of foreign 
governments large sums of bonds issued by the Spanish Govern- 
ment and predicated largely upon the revenues which Spain de- 
rives from Cuba. If we go and take the Island of Cuba, admit- 
ting Spain to be a friendly power, and when we get it pacified we 
turn around and take that island away from the Spanish Govern- 
ment, what will be the attitude and right of the foreign powers 
whose citizens hold the obligations of Spain predicated upon the 
revenues of that island? 

Do you not know that France, Germany, and England would 
to the front and say to this country, You can not steal the terri- 
tory of a friendly power unless you make the obligations good?” 
Do you not know they would do it? Is there a man doubts it? I 
want to ask you, in all candor, if you donot believe European na- 
tions would have a right to demand it if we admit Spain to bea 
friendly power? 

If we go admitting Spain to be our friend, admitting she is the 
sovereign government of the island, and simply go as a pacifier, 
and when pacification has taken place we attempt to steal the 
territory, would not foreign nations that hold the obligations of 
Spain have a right in equity to say to us, Before you take that 
territory you must make good the obligations of Spain based upon 
its demands?” 

“Oh,” but you say, “we do not intend to take it ourselves.” If 
we attempt to take it from Spain and give it to somebody else, it 
would be just the same as if we took itourselves. If we attempt 
to deprive the Spanish Government of their land, admitting her 
to be a friendly power, it matters not whether we take the terri- 
tory ourselves or take it and turn it over to somebody else. Here 
lies the danger, and I shall miss my guess if this thing does not 
rise up to plague us. 

Mr. LOVE. Butsuppose we recognize their independence? 

Mr. GREENE. Iam coming to that. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Do you believe the other nations of 
the 1 would permit us to take the territory, if it is a friendly 

wer 
ae GREENE. That is whatI say; aey would not. Weare 
to intervene, and when that is accomplished—we attempt to seize 
this territory either for ourselves or to turn it over to the Cubans— 
the foreign powers will be to the front, the citizens of which hold 
the Spanish bonds, saying you must do one of two things; you 
must either guarantee the payment of those bonds yourselves or 
you must slip the government that you are going to establish in 
Cuba under them and have her assume them. There is where we 
are going. Youhave noticed allalong that two words continually 
crop out in this whole Cuban matter. One is “buy” and the 
other is bonds.“ 

Mr. MAHON. We are not going to take Spain. 

Mr. GREENE. Of course you are not; but if you take Spanish 
territory and thereby deprive her of it, that makes the obligation 
to foreign nations a matter of contention. These nations will tell 
1 that before you can take the territory of Spain and deprive 

er of the power to meet her obligations, you must in some way 
make the obli 
they believe. 
I know it. 

They tell us we are going to organize a government there or 
allow the Cubans to organize one themselves. Now, follow me 
along. Suppose we say that foreign powers would not stepin and 


tions good. That is what they hope and what 
ou know the power behind the throne as well as 


compel us to assume the Cuban bonds or slip the Cuban govern- 
ment under them, Then what? We are going to have a govern- 
ment by Cuba in which, as the LENER remarked the other 
day, that only the people of Cuba l participate in. Do you not 
know that the towns and cities on the Island of Cuba are Span- 
ish? They are loyal to the Spanish Crown. 

Now, we are going to have an election and we are going to let all 
the people vote in the towns and cities and country. The Cuban 
people throughout the rural districts know nothing about populår 
government. The bondholders of Spain will beatthat election and 
control it. You all know something about the power of money 
in a popular election. Do you not know what would happen in 
that election in Cuba when the power of Spanish bondholders was 
brought to bear upon it with the influence of Spanish subjects and 
Spanish thizers. 

The C MAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. : 

Mr. GREENE. Mr. Chairman, I would like a little more time 
say half an hour. 

e CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks to have 
his time extended one-half hour. 

Mr. MAHON. I ask, Mr. Chairman, unanimous consent that 
his time be extended half an hour. 

Mr. GREENE. Ishall not occupy all that time. 

Mr. JENKINS. I would like to know how much time the gen- 
tleman will occupy? 

Mr. GREENE. I ask that my time be extended twenty-five 
minutes, and I may not occupy over twenty. 

The CHAIR Is there objection to the gentleman’s time, 
being extended twenty-five minutes? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GREENE. As I was saying, Mr. Chairman, such an elec- 
tion would be controlled by the Spanish sympathizers and the 
holders of Spanish bonds. Nobody doubts for a single moment 
but what the moneyed interests of America would also take part 
in that election, and that they would elect a government that 
would voluntarily slip the people of that island under the bonds 
of the mother country. So that all the way through it, I do not 
care on what side you look, I do not care on what corner you may 
approach it, you will find all along bonds! bonds! bonds! 

verywhere 3 bonds, like Banquo's ghost, serenely pre- 
sent themselves for settlement. I want to say to you that is what 
there is in the question of peaceful intervention, aud nothing 
more. 

But the President says we ought to turn the whole question 
over to him. In the first place, gentlemen, the power to declare 
war is erantoa to Congress, 1 have very graye doubts whether 
we can delegate that granted power if we wanted to do so. Iam 
willing to assert my fixed belief that Congress has no authority to 
delegate any such power to the President of the United States, no 
matter how much or how little confidence we may have in him. 

Mr. McCLEARY. Does the gentleman say that the power to 
conclude 78 is vested in Congress? 

Mr. GREENE. The power to declare war. Now, then, not 
only in my judgment have we no right to Galega this power, 
but it strikes me the proposition that we should do so is the most 
marvelous ever presented by a President of the United States to 
the American Congress. at might it mean? In view of the 
past, we can all tell what it might mean. 

Why, sir, we could haye war to-day and peace to-morrow; hot 
to-day and cold to-morrow; rain to-day and drought to-morrow. 
The fellows on the inside, knowing just when the cold was going 
to be blown and when the hot—oh, what a time they would have 
on Wall street! Justimagine! Now, I am not on the inside. 

Mr. FISCHER. That is not your ground of complaint, is it? 
1 

Mr. GREENE. No; but the history of the recent past makes 
i 5 that no such power should be lodged in the Presi- 

en 

We can all understand what might happen in such a contin- 
gency. It is dangerous to turn over to the President or any one 
else a power that can keep this great nation of ours in a per- 
turbed condition for six or twelve months at his own pleasure. 
What we want is to have this Cuban question settled. e want 
it settled now. We want it settled so that the American people 
may know what to depend upon. I agree with you Republicans, 
we want to have a wave of prosperity sweep oyer the country— 
we do not want to have it retarded or disturbed by this blowing 
hot and cold that we have had for the past few weeks. Thisisa 
goua thing, perhaps, for HANNA and some other people; but we 

o not want a continuation of it. We want this thing settled; 
we have the power as the representatives of the people to stop it, 
and to 57 effectually. 

Mr. BRUCKER. How do you propose to stop it? 

Mr. GREENE. Iam coming tothat point. The way to stop 
it, and the 886 safe way, in my 1 is, in the first place, to 
acknowledge the independence of the established Cuban Republic. 
[Applause on the Democratic side. 


When you have acknowl- 
edged the independence of the Cu 


Republic, you have said 
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that Spain has already lost the island. We do not have to takeit 

from her; she has lost it, and has lost it by the arms of the Cuban 
triots. 

Nan but it is said they have no government over there. The 


President thinks they have no government. But every gentleman 
on this floor who is conversant with the facts knows it to be true 
that they have a government. The Cuban Republic has control 
to-day of two-thirds of the Island of Cuba. It has control, in fact, 
of the whole island outside of a few fortified towns and cities. It 
has a postal system that is said to be better than that of Spain her- 
self. The mails are regularly distributed over the island, bearin 
postage stamps issued by the Cuban Republic. It has an army o 
30,000 well-armed and well-equipped soldiers. It has a system of 
levying and collecting taxes. Under the system which ha: 
inaugurated it has collected more than $400,000 Let it is said 
they have no government over there that we can recognize! 

Other gentleman say, “It will not do to recognize Cuban inde- 
pendence, because they have issued a lot of bonds.“ Why, sir, on 
the floor of this House the other day my distinguished friend from 

Ohio, General GROSVENOR, unblushingly declared that the Cuban 
Republic had issued and scattered $400,000,000 of bonds. Hence, 
he argued, we can not afford to acknowledge the Cuban Republic, 
because that would bind them to the payment of those bonds, 

Mr. BRUCKER. No one took him seriously. 

Mr. GREENE. But the very next day the deputy treasurer of 
the Cuban Republic went before the Senate committee and swore, 
and by his books poer that they had issued only $1,000,000 in 
bonds and had sold only $120,000 of such bonds. That was a wide 
margin between the statement of the gentleman from Ohio and 
the facts. Only a difference between $400,000,000 and $120,000! 

A MEMBER. And those had been taken by their own people. 

Mr. GREENE. And some by ours. But suppose that they have 
issued bonds. It strikes me that a little over a year ago I heard 
a great deal said in this country about “ repudiation” and repu- 
diationists.” I heard a great deal said about men wanting to 
scale down the debts of the country, and you can not imagine my 
surprise when my venerable friend from Ohio stood up and bla- 
tantly and brazenly, in the Halls of Congress, said that he wanted 
to devise some kind of a scheme to make the Cuban Republic 
repudiate its bonds. 

et me say to you, gentlemen, I am in favor of paying every 
debt this Government owes. I amin favor of the Cuban Repub- 
lic paying every debt that it owes. Iam not a repudiationist. I 
believe in paying every dollar that this or any other country owes, 
according to the exact letter of the contract that was made with 
the payees of the obligations. 

Is there a man here who wants to arrange some kind of a trick 
for preventing the Cubans paying their honest debts—debts con- 
tracted in securing their freedom? American citizens, Mr. Chair- 
man, have loaned them money to carry on this unequal warfare 
that they have sustained so long with the Spanish Government. 

That money has been expended in buying bread for their starv- 
ing families and guns and ammunition with which to shoot down 
the cruel and inhuman oppressors sent over from Spain. And 
now does the gentleman from Ohio, or any man, say that these 
American citizens who were kind enough to loan money to these 
people to help them fight their battles ought not to be paid? Is 
there a man on this floor so dishonest as to advocate the repudia- 
re of the debt thus honestly created—a debt due to American 

tizens? 

Why, Mr. Chairman, I can not believe such a thing to be true, 
and must treat this statement asa mere joke. If we acknowledge 
the independence of Cuba, there could be no question of the lia- 

_ bility of the United States for taking it away from Spain. We 
would not then take it from Spain; but we say to the Cubans 
that they have fairly and legitimately, in the judgment of this 
country, won their freedom and are entitled to independence. I 
am, sir, not only in favor of acknowledging their independence, but 
in favor of following up that acknowledgment with a declaration 
of war against the Kingdom of Spain. [Applause.] 

But you say there is no cause for war with Spain. Ever since 
that lamentable and fatal night of February 15 last we have had 
just and proper cause for war with that Government. Turn your 
eyes to the harbor of Havana, and behold the scene of an Amer- 
ican battle ship, peacefully slumbering in what we had reason to 
believe was a friendly harbor. But was it a friendly harbor? 
Look now at the wreck that is left. Two hundred and sixty-six 
brave American seamen. in the twinkling of an eye, were sent to 
meet their God, by a villainous Spanish mine, touched off by the 
hands of a murderous Spaniard. 

But some may say We do not know that they had anything to 
do with it.“ Mr. Chairman, nobody thinks that private citizens 
in Cuba are carrying around mines of this character in their 
pockets. Nobody believes that a Spanish private citizen is laying 
mines in Havana Harbor. Does any man here believe that a pri- 
vate citizen could have been able to understand the complicated 
connections of the mine with the mainland, so as to have enabled 


been 


him to touch it off without the knowledge and consent of the 
Spanish authorities there? ` 

That in itself was a cause of war; and that cause exists to-day. 
It has not been relieved or removed by anything that has occurred 
since, and until there shall be a full and complete settlement with ` 
Spain, not only for the destruction of our warship, but for the 
murder of our American seamen, that will always remain a cause 
of war, and no other settlement, unless it be adequate, full, and 
complete, will ever satisfy the American public. [Applause.] 
You may patch it up if you will; you may to plaster it over 
as you will; but I tell you that the blood of these men will cry up 
from the harbor of Havana until vengeance shall have 
meeted out by the hands of American soldiers. 

Do you want to fix it any other way? Can you fix it any other 
way? If you declare war with Spain and acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of Cuba, we can fight Spain on the Island of Cuba, in 
Puerto Rico, in the Philippine Islands, and under the dome of her 
own capitol. And, Mr. Chairman, the American heart is ready 
and fired for the ordeal of battle whenever it shall come. 

You say this is jingoism. Mr. Chairman, I would rather be 
called a jingo than a Dongo. I would greatly prefer to be called 
a jingoist than to be found apologizing for the atrocious and mer- 
ciless action of the Spanish Government. a dag Call it 
therefore what you will. The American people will respond to 
the cause of justice and right. 

The American people are ready to fight, and they want to fight. 
Our ships are tugging at their moorings now, ready to avenge 
their dead sister ship. Our brave soldiers ask but for an oppor- 
tunity to be permitted to avenge their dead comrades, some of 
whom still sleep in the sunken ship. What, then, are we to do? 
Patch it up? 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to occupy but a moment further of time. 
I repeat what I have said. This country is ready now for the con- 
flict. If we take that position, we do not make the Cubans our 
enemies and we do not become theirs. If we must meet Spain, 
while we bombard her forts in front, if Gomez can fight her in the 
rear we have no objection in the world to it. Gentlemen, the 
time is here when we must do something, and do something that 
has a meaning. 

We can not afford to do less than that. Isaid I could only hope 
politically that you would not, for there will not be enough of you 

ere next year to call the yeasand nays if you do not. ou know 
that as well as I do. Itis not news to you. But, I repeat, it has 
with me passed out of the realm of politics. I want to ask you, 
Republicans on this side and Democrats on that siđe, let us as 
American citizens and as representatives of a great country meet 
this crisis and meet it now. Sool epee Ji 

We can not afford to do otherwise. I believe that on both sides 
of the Chamber there are true, loyal hearts that will follow that 
old flag wherever it goes and follow it to victory. I believe you 
are just as unwilling to see its stars and stripes sullied as I am. 
As a common people, as patriotic citizens, laying aside our parties 
and our prejudices, I want to appeal to you in the name of my 
country, in the name of our murdered dead, and in the name of 
God, let us vindicate American honor and the American flag. 
Applause. 


Contested-Election Case Fairchild vs. Ward. 
SPEECH 
HON. ROWLAND B. MAHANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 11, 1898. 


The House haying under consideration the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, That Ben L. Fairchild was not elected 25 the Fifty-fifth Con- 
gress from the Sixteenth Congressional district of New York, and is not 
entitled to a seat therein. 

* Resolved, That William L. Ward was elected to the Fifty-fifth Co: 
from the Sixteenth Congressional district of New York, and is enti 
seat therein "— 

Mr. MAHANY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I would be very glad, indeed, if I were not called 
upon to decide between the respective merits of the two gentle- 
men who are the contestant and the contestee in this case, because 
I have for the one a deep friendship and for the other a high regard. 
Let me say, also, that if I were influenced by a factional motive 
in this matter, I would be in favor of the contestee. Mr. Fairchild, 
the contestant, represents that wing of the Republican party in 
New York with which I am not affiliated, but, impelled by the sense 
of the seriousness of this case, I have left a sick bed to come here 
and speak in his behalf, because, if the House of Representatives 
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decides that the Australian ballot of the great State of New York 
is to be a plaything.for the trickery of respective factions, then 
there is an end to free government in that State, and its popular 
elections become a farce. 

Tam not going into the political technicalities nor into the legal 
subtleties of this discussion. The vital and the all-important fact 
is that the highest judicial tribunal known to our State, a tribunal 
that ranks with the Supreme Court of the United States for the 
weight and dignity of its judgments, has decided unanimously 
that Mr. Fairchild was the regular nominee of the Republican 
party; that he was defrauded from having his name placed upon 
the ballot by political methods that merit and should receive the 
condemnation of right-minded men. 

We here, sitting as the court of last resort in these cases—the 
House of Representatives of the United States—should by our 
decision say to the machine politicians of New York State in both 
parties and all factions that, though tric may manipulate 
conventions and though fraud may be wrought upon the will of 
American voters by . their regularly chosen nominee 
from the ballot, the wrong will not be indorsed by the House of 
Representatives, but that at Ieast the decision shall be in ac- 
cordance with a high and patriotic standard of public dignity 
and decency. 

Individually I have not the slightest interest in the seating or 
the unseating of either Mr. Fairchild or Mr. Ward. The personal 
element is a matter of small moment in the sum total of human 
events. 

But itis a matter of vast importance that the everyday voter 
of the United States who is busied in the hard vocation of earn- 
ing his bread and who relies upon the official ballot of his party 
shall not be tricked, shall not po provenien from electing the man 
for whom in this case he naturally would have voted if fraud and 
chicanery had not intervened. 

Mr. Speaker, there is not a member of this House who will not 
concede that nine-tenths of the voters in both parties cast a straight 
ballot—vote without question for the man whose name is in the 
party column or under the emblem en of the principles 
to which they owe and desire to give their allegiance. And though 
at times we find here or there a political upheaval, due to 
personal popularity of a candidate, still such an event is so unusual 
and the surprise it excites is so extraordinary as to indicate that 
the election of a man running on an independent ticket for Con- 
gress or any other high office is a notable exception to the rule 
and convincing proof that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
the people vote without regard to the personality of the nominee 
on their party ticket. 

Now, let me call the attention of the House to this remarkable 
extract from the committee’s majority report in favor of Mr. 
Ward. I doubt if a more extraordinary statement was ever ad- 
dressed to the House of Representatives. On page 7 of their re- 
port the majority say: 

We can not agree with the court of appeals that Justice Edwards did not 
fe gb 3 in the pr to review the decision of the secretary 


A construction of a State statute by the highest appellate court 
of a State makes State law; yet this committee say that they do 
not believe thatthe New York court of appeals—the most dignified 
tribunal, with the exception of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, known to this Republic—is an authority on the construc- 
tion of a State law of New York. 

A MEMBER. Was that a unanimous decision? 

Mr. MAHANY. Unanimous—without a dissenting voice. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. The gentleman will allow me to remind him 
of this fact: The rule that the decision of the highest State court 
concerning a question of State lawis binding on all other author- 
ities relates to decisions rendered before the arising of the con- 
troversy in which such decision is cited. 

Mr. MAHANY. I understand, but for all the se of this 
debate that decision is absolutely and incontestably valid. 

I have, for the moment, neither the strength nor the inclination 
to go into the technicalities of this case; I wish to point out that in 
the great State of New York the Democratic party and the Repub- 
er party are both under the heel of remorseless and unscrupu- 

ous “ ines.” 

I do not care which party or which faction has the ascend- 
ency, the same practices appear to prevail. And it is of infinite 
importance to . of free government in the United 
States that political wrong and outrage in that State, the im- 
perial exemplar of all the American Commonwealths, shall be 
rebuked and that the will of the people, as unquestionably pointed 
out in the unanimous decision of the court of appeals, shall be 
“ey pice and rendered triumphant by the House of Representa- 

ves, 

Mr. FOOTE. Does the gentleman hold that the will of the peo- 
ple is better expressed in the opinion of a court than in the votes 
of more than 30,000 voters? 


Mr. MAHANY. Oh, the gentleman himself comes from a dis- 
trict that gives from 14.000 to 20,000 majority; but if he had 
not been under the Eagle emblem in the last terrific campai 
when William McKinley and the Republican party were the all- 
absorbing issues in his district, he would not have had a cor- 
poral’s guard under an independent nomination., [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

Mr. FOOTE. If I can not get more than 770 of the people of 
my district, irrespective of any emblem, to vote for me, I shall go 


out of Congress. 

Mr. MAHANY. Let me say to the gentleman that the 770 
votes are not significant. 

Mr. Fairchild throughout this whole dispute has acted most 
5 has proved his Republicanism. And, though he be- 
ongs to an ing faction, I bear cheerful testimony to the 
manner in which he evinced his sincerity, his manliness, his dis- 
interestedness, when he advised his constituents, pending the re- 
sult of this decision, which I hope will be rendered justly by the 
House of Representatives, to vote the straight Republican ticket. 
[Applause.] 


Heirs of John Roach, 
SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD ROBB, 
OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, March 21, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House, and having under con- 
sideration the bill (S. 1116) to pay the heirs of the late John Roach, deceased— 

Mr. ROBB said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have no disposition to oppose any claim which 
I believe to be just and which is sustained by the evidence. I be- 
lieve it to be the duty of every member of this Honse, in a matter 
involving the appropriation of nearly one-third of a million dol- 
lars, to weigh carefully the evidence in support of that extraor- 
dinary claim, and I consider it especially the duty of a member of 
the committee from which the bill is reported to present the facts 
as he understands them from his investigation, which are either 
in support of or in opposition to the measure, 

I have given the pending bill a careful consideration. I have 
considered the action of the Navy De ent; I have examined 
the law authorizing these contracts; I have examined the evidence 
presented by the report in support of this appropriation, and with- 
out having any interest in it, without having any disposition to 
do otherwise discharge my duty as a member of this House, 
I say unhesitatingly that I have not the slightest doubt but what 
there is no warrant in the evidence, in the law, and in the trans- 
action between the Navy Department and the contractor, Mr. 
Roach, and the subseguent 5 between the Navy Depart- 
ment and the assignees of Mr. Roach, for the appropriation of a 
dollar to pay this claim. 

Now, what is this claim? In order to determine whether or not 
we should make this appropriation of $330,000, let us consider 
What is this claim. The gentleman has represented that no claim 
is made for the time between the date of the taking charge of these 
works by the Government August 6, 1885, to November 9, 1885. 
If no charge is embraced in the bill and nothing of that kind in 
the report, why then that time is eliminated from the discussion, 
and I say I agree with him if that were the case—why discuss that 
time? He discussed it, 

This bill asks an appropriation in favor of the heirs of John 
Roach on account of the use and occupation of those shipyards 
on account of money and material furnished. and on account of 
insurance paid, which is mentioned there in the report. It is not 
denied that the Government had authority under the contract 
entered into between it and John Roach, upon the failure of Roach 
to complete these ships within the time specified in the contracts, 
to take charge of these ships, to 5 the shipyards, and to com- 
plete the ships at the expense of Roach. 

Mr. MINOR. Now the gentleman must yield to me. 

Mr. ROBB. Very well, sir. 

Mr. MINOR. I concede that right. I stated it. 

Mr. ROBB. I represented that it wasnotclaimed that the Gov- 
ernment had not that right. The gentleman did not understand 
me. We are agreed upon that point—that the Government, upon 
the failure of Roach to complete these See within the time speci- 
fied, had the right under the law and under the contract to take 
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charge of the work, to take charge of the ships, occupy the ship- 
yards, and use everything there in the way of machinery and men 
at the expense of Roach for the completion of these vessels. Now, 
that is what the Government did. : 

Mr. SAYERS. Will it interrupt the gentleman for me to in- 
terpolate a question there? 

Mr. ROBB. No, sir. 

Mr. SAYERS. Does it not appear from the accounts of the 
Navy Department that during the progress of the work under 
the contracts for the building of these ships, in violation of the 
contract, Mr. Roach was paid the 10 per cent reservation while 
the ships were being constructed? > 

Mr. ROBB. Most assuredly. That appears here in Senate 
Executive Document No. 153. 

Mr. SAYERS. In other words, the Government, instead of 
standing upon its contract, paid to Mr. Roach the 10 cent 
which the contract required should be reserved until the boats 
should have been completed. That is my recollection. 

Mr. ROBB. That is what the record shows, as contained in 
Senate Executive Document 153, on pages 408 and 409. As I Was 
proceeding to say, the Government, under the provisions of the 
contracts, took charge of these works. Now, let us see the cir- 
cumstances under which the Government was forced to take 
session of this property and enter upon the completion of these 
ships. <A great veal has been said in the argument with reference 
to the construction of the ship Dolphin. r 

A great deal has been said with reference to the opinion of the 
Attorney-General in regard to the contract entered into between 
Roach and the Government for the building and completion of 
the Dolphin. It has been represented on the floor of this House, 
it is indicated in the report made by the majority of this commit- 
tee, that the opinion of the Attorney-General was the cause of the 
downfall of Roach, and consequently of the disaster and trouble 
and misery that followed him, and that all the injury to his prop- 
erty and business was occasioned thereby. 

Mr. MINOR. Iwant to say to the gentleman from Missouri 
that that is a fact and can not be disputed. 

Mr. ROBB. The gentleman says that that is a fact. Now if 
we assume that it is a fact, then this House is called upon to 
recompense the heirs of John Roach on account of an opinion of 
the Attorney-General. Why, Mr. Chairman, how remote are the 
damages? If we can do that then may not the great masses of the 
American people rise up and claim that they are ed on ac- 
count of the wrongful opinion of the Su Court of our land 
in the income-tax decision? [Applause. 

Might not a great number of our people also come here and say, 
“Weare damaged to the extent of seven millions of dollars on 
account of the action of the Government in the Kansas Pacific 
Railroad?” [Applause.] Might not numerous cases of this kind 
arise with much more merit this claim that Roach was the 
unfortunate victim of the opinion of the Attorney-General of the 
United States, and consequently we must pay his heirs damages 
on account of that opinion? 

Mr. MINOR. Will the gentleman yield to me? Clause 13 of 
this contract reads in this way: ‘Incase the Secretary of the Navy 
shall proceed under the . ause to complete the work 

Mr. ROBB. I do not care to have this taken out of my time. 

Mr. MINOR (continuing). Such forfeiture shall be without 
unnecessary delay.“ It is the procrastination of this Government, 
the lack of diligence in prosecuting the work and using the prop- 
erty of Mr. Roach longer than necessary, that is complained of. 

Mr.SAYERS. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield to 
the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. ROBB. Iwill yield to the gentleman for the purpose of 
asking a question. 

Mr. SAVERS (to Mr. MINOR). In making up this account 
against the Government, does the committee take into considera- 
tion the fact that there were penalties prescribed in the contract, 
and did it give the Government credit for those penalties? 

Mr. MINOR. They never were enforced by the Government. 

Mr. SAYERS. This is a question of equity. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. How were they damaged by 
delay, if they were subject to penalties and the Government did 
not enforce the 3 

Mr. ROBB. Now. Mr. Chairman, I was speaking of the opin- 
ion of the Attorney-General. That opinion has never been ques- 
tioned by any legal authority, and stands as the law. What was 
the opinion of the Attorney-General? The law under which these 
contracts were entered into provided that in the construction of 
the ships they were to have a speed equal to 15 knots an hour. 
The contract for building failed to contain the requirement that 
the ships should have that required speed. After the first test, or 
the second test, of the speed of this ship, it was reported to the 
Secretary of the Navy, or it was indicated to the Secretary of the 
Navy in the report of the Naval Advisory Board, that the Dolphin 


did not have the required speed. Roach demanded that final pay- 
ment be made, and the question was referred to the Attorney- 
General, who, after an examination of the contract and the law 
upon which it was based, gave that opinion. 

I say that the opinion was correct. But whether correct or in- 
correct, whether right or wrong, it is unreasonable to ask this 
House or any member on this floor, with that as a starting point, 
to undertake to fasten upon the people of this country an additional 
appropriation to the amount of $320,000 toreimburse Roach or his 
heirs on the assumption that he might have been somewhat em- 
barrassed on account of this opinion. š 

Mr. BRUMM. Will my colleague permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. ROBB. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRUMM. Will not the gentleman state whether the con- 
tract contained anything at as to the required speed of the 


vessel? 

Mr. ROBB. I have stated that the opinion of the Attorney- 
General was based upon the fact that the contract failed to pro- 
vide that the speed should be 15 knots an hour. 

Seer BRU . I beg the gentleman’s pardon; I did not hear 
t. 


Mr. ROBB. Now, let us come to another phase in this case 
let us come to the real point in controversy. The Government 
took charge of the plant under the provisions of the contracts, 
upon the failure of the contractor to complete these ships in the 
i wae time, and the Government was authorized to take charge 
an 


complete them, as I have stated, at the expense of Roach. - 


This eontract was entered into on the 23d day of July, 1883, and 
provided for the completion of the ships within eighteen months. 
On the 23d day of January, 1885, the time allowed Roach under 
the contracts for the completion of the ships had expired, but not- 
withstanding this, he was permitted to continue at work, without 
any effort being taken by the Government to enforce the provi- 
sions of the contract inst him. 

The matter went on month to month and from day to day. 
The failure of Roach occurred on the 18th of April, 1885. An 
assignment was made to Weed and Quintard, and on the 6th of 
August, 1885, the Government took charge. 

ne WILLIAMS of Mississippi, That was after the assign- 
ment? 

Mr. ROBB. Yes, after the assignment. Under the provisions 
of the contract, the first thing the ernment was required to do 
was to appoint a board for the purpose of taking an inventory and 
making appraisement, so as to ascertain the liability as between 
Roach and the Government. After the completion of this inven- 
tory the Government was authorized to continue in charge for the 
purpose of completing the work, if it elected so todo. The Goy- 
ernment did elect to complete these ships, and, according to the 
report of the committee, on the 9th of November, 1885, entered 
upon that work. 

Now, it is said there was delay; that the ships were not com- 
pleted within a reasonable time. So there was delay when Roach 
was himself in charge. Let us see what Roach himself has to say 
as to the delay when he had charge of these works, and after the 
expiration of the eighteen months in which he was to complete 
these vessels. Let us see what reason he gives for the failure on 
his part to complete the ships within the contract time. Here is 
what he says in a letter written to the then Secretary of the Navy, 
Hon. W. E. Chandler, dated February 9, 1885: 


Any hesitancy which I may have had in assenting to this agreement of 
eee has not arisen from any desire on my part to make claims against 
the Government for damages arising from alterations and delays. I have 
been more than willing to charge any such to the natural incidents of the 
first attempt at the construction in this country of ships of steel, the manu- 
facture of which been dificult and perplexing, and not to attribute 
blame or fault to the Government any more than to any of the steel manu- 
facturers or others.of my own agents in the work. 


Mr. Roach recognized that this was a new enterprise in this 
country, and he gave that as an excuse for the delays on his part. 
Now, may we not just as well assume that the cause was the same 
for the cord on the part of the Government, if there was any 
delay? Will any lawyer on this floor undertake to say that if this 
delay was necessary, however long it may have been protracted— 
if it was necessary in order to make investigations, in order to 
obtain suitable materials so that these ships should be first class, 
under such circumstances there was any liability on the part of 
the Government to Mr. Roach for occupying those yards? No; 
that position can not be taken, The contract itself authorized 
the Government to take charge of and hold these works at the 
expense of Roach for the necessary time. 

_ Now, what reason had the Government for delay in the comple- 
tion of these vessels beyond a reasonable and necessary time? ‘The 
Government was interested in having these ships completed within 
the shortest possible time. The Government was urging Roach 
while he was in charge, and before the expiration of the term of 
his contract, to complete the ships. There was every incentive on 
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the part of the Government to use necessary diligence, and it did 


use all necessary diligence. What part of the evidence upon 
which you are asked to appropria this amount of money shows 
that the Government used these works, occupied these grounds, 
after the necessary time? 

Quintard in his affidavit says that he is not interested either 
directly or indirectly. But Mr. Quintard, upon whose affidavit 
this claim is founded, was a surety on the contract of Mr. Roach 
with the Government; and whether or not he may have had a dol- 
lar in sight, so far as this claim is concerned, his relations with 
the parties, his association as security for Roach, his position as 
assignee—all these facts bring him within the category of an in- 
terested party. . 

Why, Mr. Chairman, when there are two confederates in a 
crime employing different attorneys and having separate trials, 
the attorney engaged for the defense of one would not be quali- 
fied to sit upon the trial of the other, as was recently decided by 
the supreme court of Missouri—not because he is, so to speak, di- 
rectly interested, but because his relations to the case are such as 
to, in all probability, bias his opinions. The same principle sf 
properly applies in the case of this affidavit of Quintard and Weed. 

ARTLETT. Other than the affidavits of those two men, 
had the committee any evidence upon which to base its report? 

Mr. ROBB. Nothing whatever that I have been able to dis- 
cover—nothing outside of those affidavits. 

Mr. BRUMM. Does the gentleman mean to say there was no 

other evidence on any point or none other on this one point? 

Mr. ROBB. I mean on the question of unnecessary delay. 

Mr. BARTLETT. On the point of damages. 

Mr. BRUMM. The gentleman made his statement general; 
that is the reason I asked the question. 

Mr. ROBB. Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the attention 
of the committee to another very singular thing. 

Mr. COX. Before the gentleman takes up another branch of 
this case I would like to ask him this question: Under the con- 
tract, what was the length of time within which Roach was to 
complete the vessels? 

Mr. ROBB. Eighteen months. 

Mr. COX. One of those vessels was completed substantially 
and the others had advanced beyond 50 per cent of completion. 
Now, how long did the Government retain control of the work 
before turning it over to Mr. Roach, after he had got over one-half 
done? Over twenty months. 

Mr. ROBB. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman assumes in his ques- 
tion that one of these ships was completed. 

Mr. BRUMM. ‘‘Substantially completed” was what he said. 

Mr. ROBB. I undertake to say that the reports in the Navy 
Department show that not a single ship, not a single gunboat, either 
the Dolphin, the Atlanta, the Boston, or the Chicago, was ever 
completed according to the terms of the contract entered into be- 
tween Roach and the Government and according to the law under 
which those contracts were made. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is undoubtedly correct 
in stating that they were not entirely completed, but the Govern- 
ment put the obligation in the contract upon that man to complete 
them within eighteen months. 5 

Mr. BARTLETT. And he agreed to it. He accepted it. 

Mr. BRUMM. - Yes; and you would not let him. The Govern- 
ment would not let him complete them within that time. 

Mr. COX. I should like to call attention to the fact that after 
Mr. Roach had brought these vessels to a state of half completion, 
then when the Government undertook to finish the work, they 
took more time after the vessels had been half completed than Mr. 
Roach took to half complete them. À 

Mr. ROBB. I have answered that question in the argument 
which I am trying to make before the committee. It seems that 
neither Roach nor the Government could adequately gauge the 
time within which it was necessary to complete this work. Roach, 
no doubt, thought he could complete the work within eighteen 
months, but he failed, because it was a new enterprise in this coun- 
try—the constructing ofsteelships. The Government did not com- 

lete the work immediately afterwards. Why? We do not know. 

e have no evidence that there was any unnecessary delay on the 

art of the Government except the affidavits of Quintard and 
Weed: interested arties. 

Mr. BRUMM. my colleague will permit me right here, is it 
not true that before the Government took charge of the yard the 
Government had changed the plans time and again? 

Mr. ROBB. Why, certainly. 

Mr. BRUMM. And that that caused delay? 

Mr. ROBB. Mr. Chairman, most assuredly the Government 
changed the plans. 

Mr. BRUMM. Outside of the contracts? 

Mr. ROBB. The contracts themselves authorized the Govern- 
ment to change the plan from time to time. 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. And pay the difference, 


Mr. ROBB. And wherever these changes were proposed by the 
Naval Advisory Board and the cost of the change exceeded 
that change must be reported to the Secretary of the Navy and 
receive his approval. 

Assuredly these changes were made; but, Mr. Chairman, I 
would have the committee bear in mind that every change that 
was made, causing an additional expense, that was put upon any 
of these ships, was done at the expense of the Government and 
not at the expense of the contractor, Mr. Roach. Some gentlemen 
here have seemed to insinuate that Roach must go ahead and com- 
plete these works at his own expense, regardless of the changes 
that might be suggested by the Government. 

Roach himself recognized that changes were inevitable. He 
contracted that changes might be made. That is in the written 
instrument. Changes were made and caused delay, no doubt, be- 
fore Roach assigned, before the Government took charge, just as 
they caused delay after the Government had taken charge. Now, 
Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. 


Tuesday, April 5, 1898. ` 


Mr. ROBB. Mr. Chairman, when this bill was up for consid- 
eration before, I had occasion to make some remarks in opposition 
toit. Idesire now, in order that I may be as brief as possible, not 
to go over the argument I then submitted, but before going fur- 
ther I desire to submit for the consideration of the members of 
the committee the points that are agreed upon. As the commit- 
tee will remember, this is a claim presented against the Goy- 
ernment by the heirs of John Roach for the use and occupa- 
tion of these shipyards, and for the cost of the staff of laborers 
that were employed, and on account of insurance paid, all of which 
is based upon the statement that an unreasonable time was occu- 
pied by the Government in the completion of these ships. 

Now, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cox], who spoke upon 
the question, seemed at first to question the authority and propriety 
of the Government taking charge of these works under the contract, 
Doubtless the facts had escaped his memory. He said that prior 
to the failure of Roach the Government had taken charge. Isay to 
the members of this committee that Mr. Roach had had under 
the contract eighteen months in which to complete the ship, and 
that the Government permitted him to go beyond the eighteen 
months six months lacking five days, and not until after the 
failure of Roach anda notice to the Government by the Naval Ad- 
visory Board did the Government take charge under the contract. 

Now, this point is a d upon between the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Minor} and myself. It is agreed that under the 
contract the Government had the authority through its officials to 
take charge of these works and complete the ships at the expense 
of John Roach. It is agreed between us that the Government did 
not exercise its rights under this contract until the work had been 
discontinued by Roach and his representative and until it became 
necessary for the Government to take charge of the shipyard and 
enter upon the completion of these 1 70 or its own protection 
and that of Roach, as considered from the standpoint of both the 
Government's interest and the interest of Roach. So the only dis- 
puted point is whether or not the Government, in occupying these 
yards, was an unreasonable length of time in the completion of 
the work. 

Now, what evidence do they submit in support of the proposi- 
tion that the Government was an unreasonable time in the com- 
parion of the ships? Isay what evidence do they submit? They 

ve not the report of a single Government official, they have not 
the report of a single naval officer, they have not the report of a 
single person under whom the contract for the building of the 
ships was made, they have only the affidavits of Weed and Quin- 
tard. Whowere Weed and Quintard? They were the assignees 
of Roach. Prior to occupying that capacity, what relation did 
they bear to Roach? Quin was security for Roach under the 
contracts?) What relation does Weed occupy? He is connected 
with the heir of Roach in continuing the wor. 

So, I do not care from what standpoint you consider it, you are 
bound to find that Quintard and Weed are interested parties. Out 
of the three or four thousand persons employed around the works 
the great length of time that was occupied in the completion of 
them, is it not very singular that there is not a scintilla of evi- 
dence aside from the affidavits of two interested parties in support 
of the claimant’s claim? Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask 
right here what is the effect of the passage of this bill, the sustain- 
ing of the majority are which says that the delay was caused 
solely by the fault of the Government? What is the effect of it? 
I say it goes to more than a simple appropriation of $330,000 of 
money. 

It is a condemnation of two Administrations of two different 

litical parties. It is a condemnation of the administration of 

ecretary Chandler in making these contracts, for the contracts 
themselves have been criticised. It is a condemnation of the suc- 
ceeding Administration in the enforcement of those contracts, 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, the contract was submitted to the consider- 
ation of Roach and his attorney. It was not forced upon him. 
He entered into it willingly. He entered into it because he ex- 
pected to reap a reward. And the contract was made under a law 
passed in 1882 and 1883, Now, is it right that this House should 
undertake by a vote to reflect upon any Administration that was 
simply seeking to enforce that contract? Is it right, is it just, 
that now, after the Government has done that which was to the 
advantage of Roach, to the protection of his interests, it should 
still be required to respond in the sum of $330,000? 

Mr. Chairman, something has been said about unnecessary de- 
lays having been caused by the great changes made Ws the Gov- 
ernment. As I showed before, changes were inevitable. It was 
recognized that they would be necessary before the contracts were 
ever entered into. ‘They were embodied in the contracts and ex- 
pressly authorized by the terms of the contracts. So every change 
that was made was inade by virtue of the gore entered into 
by Roach, and was made with his consent. hat do these changes 
amount to? They amount to only about 8 per cent of the whole. 
Gentlemen here have spoken as if they amounted to a great deal 
more. The whole amount of these changes was only 3 per cent 
or 34 per cent of the total sum in 1 And for every one 
of these changes that was made Mr. Roach received pay. The 
changes were not made at his expense, but at the expense of the 
Government. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I say that when we have a law au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Navy to contract with persons for 
the building of the best ships in the world, and when a contract 
has been made in pursuance of that law and the party has entered 
upon the execution of that contract, and when, from some cause, 
we know not what, he has been unable to complete that contract, 
and the Government, by virtue of the terms of the contract, has 
taken charge of the work and completed it, it would be the height 
of folly for this House to undertake to criticise the Government— 
to say that by its fault delay was occasioned. We are interested 
jin having the best ships in the world, and this is no time for us to 
pass condemnation upon official—it does not make any difference 
what political party they may happen to belong to—for exercising 
their power and authority and doing their duty in seeing that per- 
sons who contract with the Government live up to the terms of 
their contracts. 

Now. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention of gentle- 
men to a very singular thing. I say that if the statements made 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Minor] are true, there is 
$109,000 and over in this bill more than there is a single line or 
word of testimony to substantiate. The gentleman has told you 
that the representatives of Mr. Roach make no claim for the labor 
from August 6, 1885, to November 9, 1885—a 85 of three months 
and three days. Now, the amount they charge at the Morgan 
Works per month is $3,721.64, which for a period of three months 
would amount to $11,164.92. At the Chester works the charge is 
$4,061.64 per month, or for three months $12,183.92, making a total 
of $23,348.84. I say that the account as made up here shows that 


to reach the sum covered by this bill the calculations have included | P 


the period from August 6, 1885, to November 9, 1885; and if the 
statement of the gentleman from Wisconsin is true, that this 
period was not intended to be included, then there is embraced in 
this bill $23,000 more than there ought to be on that account. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention to another point. 
There is a charge for five months, or one hundred and fifty days, 
at the Morgan Iron Works. Let us take the affidavits of Quintard 
and Weed on that question. These affidavits show that the work 
was 5 worth $90.19 per day, which for one hundred and 
fifty days would amount to $13,528.50. The amount charged in the 
bill is $18,608.20; in other words, there is $5,079.70 more charged 
in the bill on account of labor at the Morgan Works during those 
five months than the affidavits of Weed and Quintard would go 
to establish. 

At the Chester or Delaware works the charge is for thirteen 
months, or three hundred and ninety days. Quintard and Weed 
put the amount at $98.43 a day, which for thirteen months would 
amount to $38,387.70. The amount charged in the bill is $52,801.82, 
an excess of $14,418.62 above the amount shown by the affidavits. 

For use and pa ager at the Morgan Iron Works, upon the 
same basis, taking the affidavits of Quintard and Weed, there is 
$7,960.40 more charged than the affidavits establish. Anybody 
who can multiply 2 by 2 can satisfy himself on this point by look- 
ing at the report and the affidavits. 

At the Chester Works, if the charge for occupation as shown 
Ri the statements of Quintard and Weed of $400 a day is reason- 
able for the period covered by the claim, it would amount to 
$156,000. But the amount claimed in the bill is $214,567.60. In 
other words, there is on this account an excess of $58,567.60. 
ane these several items together, there is a difference of $109,- 

Now, Mr. Chairman, taking the position I do with reference to 


this matter, that there is no evidence on which a single dollar 
should be appropriated from the Treasury of the United States 
for these beneficiaries, I have referred to these figures and over- 
charges simply to show the weakness of the report presented, and 
as one reason 8 report ought not to be sustained. There 
is a sum of $109,000 and over charged in this bill against the Gov- 
ernment without a single line of testimony in support of it, and 
the report does not undertake to show any reason for the pay- 
ment. I do not think the testimony is competent to establish a 
claim against the Government for a single dollar, and the state- 
ment of these overcharges ought to put members on inquiry in 
reference to the whole matter. 

Mr. BRUCKER. Has this been passed on by the Court of 
Claims? 

Mr. ROBB. It has not. ; 

Mr. BRUCKER. I understand you are a member of the com- 
mittee that reported the bill to the House? 

Mr. ROBB. Iam. 

Mr. BRUCKER. Who appeared, let me ask the gentleman, in 
opposition to the claim of these parties and in behalf of the Goy- 
ernment? 

Mr. ROBB. No one, as far as I am aware. That is to say, I do 
not know that anyone appeared in that connection, 

Mr. BRUCKER. That is, the Government, before the commit- 
ie an not, either by its attorney or other parties, contest the 
claim 

Mr. ROBB. No, sir; the Government did not contest the claim 
that is to say, the Government did not have a representative before 
the committee outside of the members of the committee. I pre- 
sumed, or sup , of course, that members of the committee 
would undertake to represent the interest of the Government and 
prevent the enactment of improper legislation to pay a claim that 
Was not warranted in fact. Now, I may have been mistaken in 
that, but Iam trying myself at the present time to prevent the 
Government from paying what I regard as an unwarranted claim. 

Mr. BRUCKER. hat effort did the committee make, as in- 
dividuals or through their chairman, to ascertain from the Gov- 
ernment, against which this claim was pending, what was the 
character of the claim; and further, what defense the Govern- 
ment would make against it? 

Mr. ROBB. As to that, I can give the gentleman no more in- 
formation than that embodied in the report. 

Mr. RIXEY. The report sets that out in full, as I understand it. 

Mr. ROBB. Yes; the report gives a statement in reference to 
the matter as to what was done by the committee and the evi- 
dence upon which it is based. 

Mr. BRUMM. I did not catch the gentleman's answer. 

Mr. ROBB. I say that the report gives all the information on 
that point as far as [am aware. I do not want my time taken up, 
Mr. irman, however, by these questions. 

Mr. BRUCKER. Did the Government say to the executors or 
assignees of the Roach estate that it would pay the full contract 
rice? 

Mr. ROBB. Yes, sir. I will make this statement to the gen- 
tleman, that neither Mr. Roach nor the assignees of the estate, so 
far as I have information, ever madea claim against the Govern- 
ment embracing the charges embodied in the committee report. 
So far as the contract price entered into with Mr. Roach is con- 
cerned, my understanding is it was paid in full, with the exce 
tion of that relating to the Dolphin, which does not enter into t. 
claim, and the account to which I have referred. 

Mr. BRUCKER. Can the gentleman inform the committee 
what amount was paid to the assignees for extra work on these 
vessels? 

Mr. ROBB. I will say to the gentleman that this executive 
document, containing several hundred pages, embraces a num- 
ber of items. I did not go to the trouble of computing the aggre- 
gate amounts paid to the assignees. I was satisfied myself with 
the showing that the full amount they claimed was paid. That 
is the poos I am endeavoring to impress now. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt 
for a question? 
Mr. ROBB. Certainly. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Is it not a fact that all extra work on these 
ships was done by Mr. Roach or his company at a price which 
was fixed and accepted by him before the work was inaugurated? 

Mr. ROBB. Why, certainly; that extra work was done in this 
way: There was a Naval Advisory Board to assist the Secretary of 
the Navy. They were superintending the work, and if they 
mong that changes were n they consulted with Mr. 
Roach during the time that he was in charge. They consulted 
with the assignees during the time that they were in charge, and 
then they reported to the Secretary of the Navy the changes that 
were n . If the Secretary of the Navy anproved of those 
changes, why, then they were made, and I do not know of a single 
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ae in which Mr. Roach or the assignees ever objected toa 
c e. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Does not this record show that the changes 
were not made or agreed to be made until they were submitted to 
Mr. Roach, and the recommendations that were made by the 
naval board submitted to him, each one as suggested, and he 
appes ta make them, and at the price suggested by the two 

Mr. ROBB. That is my understanding of it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The record showsit. There ought not to 
be any charges for extra work in this case. 

Mr. ROBB. Now, I shall have to decline to be interrupted 
further, for the reason that it is taking my time. 

Mr. Chairman, as I stated in my remarks when this bill was up 
before, I have no interest in the matter. Iam actuated solely by 
an honest desire to do my duty. Iam satisfied that under no other 
circumstances would the committee for a moment think of appro- 
age any amount of money on a claim supported simply by 
the affidavits of two interested parties. That is all there is here. 
Now, it is not for this House to assume that there was any unnec- 
essary delay. It is for the claimant to present and make a satis- 
factory showing that there was unnecessary delay. Itis an easy 
matter for this House to appropriate money, but the Houseshould 
hesitate a long time before it appropriates money upon any such 
evidence as that upon which we are now called to act. 

Mr. Chairman, the power to take from and ore riate the 
money of the people is one to which should attac e highest 
sense of individual responsibility. Itis a power for which each 
and every one, whenever and wherever exercising it, should be 
held to the strictest accountability. It is a power which no one 
should assume to exercise except for public purposes and in dis- 
charge of legitimate, well-founded, and well-established claims 
against the Government. 

Patriotically, promptly, and without complaint, the people re- 
spond to every draft upon their resources that the national honor 
may be maintained, and that the institutions fonnded by the 
fathers of the Republic may endure forever. Willingly, aye, 
cheerfully, they give for the maintenance of government eco- 
nomically administered. It is not of this they complain. It is 
against the reckless extravagance and unblushing profligacy by 
which their substance is dissipated that they of right protest and 
in justice should be heard. There is no one who has had the 
honor of a seat in this House for any time, however long or how- 
ever short, who should not, in giving or withholding his sup 
to measures appropriating public money, be governed by the rigid 
Tules of economy. 

Have you ever stopped to contemplate the enormity of the 
proximate appropriations for 1898, which aggregate close to 
$600,000,000? Approximating it at $570,000,000, for every month 
of the year it is an nditure of $47,500,000, and every day of the 
month $1,583,333, and every hour of the day $65,972, and every 
minute of the hour $1,099, 

Will you economize in public expenditures? I address myself 
to the Republican side of the Chamber. If so, begin now. How 
long halt ye between two opinions?” Those of us on this side of 
the House have heard falling softly and sweetly from some gen- 
tlemen on the other side the word economy.“ It has a 1 
sound to us. Will you join us in practicing it when handling the 
public purse? If so, begin now. But I fear that those of you 
who have an honest desire in that direction are in the unfortunate 
condition of the old lady, as expressed in the following lines: 


Once said an old woman of Lynn, 
T'd like to be good 
If I could, 

But I don’t know where to begin. 


Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I will not imitate the example of 
the distinguished gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. MINOR]. I 
have no eulogy to pronounce. I have had a duty to orm 
which to me is a sacred obligation, and from which I will not be 
led away out of sympathy or compassion for the dead, nor driven 
by the power and machinations of the living. When day after day 
and week after week and month after month I see appropriations 
piling apon appropriations, I think of those who, facing the 
storms of winter or with backs exposed to the scorching rays of 
the summer's sun; those who in the field and on the farms, in the 
mines and in the shops, who pay the taxes, fight our battles, and 
furnish the treasure for our commerce on the seas. It is of them 
I think, and for whom I have com 
goes out, and it is for them I have spoken upon this question. If 

ou would do justice to them; if 5 75 would do justice to every 

aying citizen, stay the hand of him who would take from the 
public Treasury that to which he is not entitled. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

I reserve the balance of my time, 


passion and to whom my heart | w. 


Affairs in Cuba. 
SPEECH 
HON. JOHN C. SPOONER, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Friday, April 15, 1898. 


The Senate having under consideration the joint resolution (S. R. 149) for 
the recognition of the independence of the people of Cuba, demanding that 
the Government of Spain relinquish its authority and government in tho 
Island of Cuba, and to withdraw its land and naval forces from Cuba and 
Cuban waters, and directing the President of the United States to use the 


“First. That the people of the Island of Cuba are and of right ought to be 
free and independent. 

“Second. t it is the duty of the United States to demand, and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States does hereby demand, that the Government of 
Spain at once relinquish its authority and government in the Island of Cuba 
and withdraw its land and naval forces from Cuba end wators. 

“Third. That the President of the United States be, and he hereby is, di- 
rected and empowered to use the entire land and naval forces of the United 
States, and to call into the actual service of the United States the militia of 
the several States, to such extent as may be necessary to carry these resolu- 


tions into effect "— 

Mr. SPOONER said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I shall not attempt to disguiso the fact that 
I sincerely deprecate this debate. I lament the difference in opin- 


ion among us which has given rise toit. Without intending un- 
duly to criticise any Senator, I deplore the spirit of some of the 
utterances to which we have listened to-day. Weare, as the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr.Wo.cotr] said, at the threshold of war. 
He is a very sanguine man who he can discover any escape 
fromit. Carping and criticism and fault-finding with the Presi- 
dent, the commander who, under the Constitution, is tolead us, is 
an ugly and unfit prelude to the roar of cannon, the rattle of 
musketry, the roll of war drums, and the groans of the wounded 
and dying. He has borne himself nobly in his high office, 

The suggestion of want of sincerity upon his part, or an attempt 
to belittle his diplomacy would if effective lessen the confidence of 
our people in him and diminish his influence with foreign nations 
during the conflict upon which we reluctantly enter. we must 
go into war, as seems inevitable, he is, by choice of the American 
people, our leader, sworn to his duty, able and willing to dis- 
charge it, and, as patriotic citizens, we are to rally around him, 
strengthen his arms, cooperate with his efforts; and, if there be 
aught in him, now or hereafter, which either a fair or an unfair 
man could criticise, let us wait until after the battle. From this 
time on to the end let us rather say to him, God bless and guide 
you. Lead on; we follow.” j 

I do not pop to make reply to the suggestion that his failure to 

ize belligerency a year ago, or since, has been due to the 
influence of Spanish bondholders upon the American Government. 
I know nothing of such bondholders. I know one thing, and so 
does the Senate, and so do the people of the United States, and so 
does the world, unless the suspicion uttered yesterday and to-day 
finds lodgment somewhere over the sea, that there is no man liv- 
ing less capable of re influenced by bondholders against liberty 
than the present President of the United States, 

Under our Constitution he is charged with the duty of conduct- 
ing our foreign relations and our intercourse with foreign ocr: 
ments. He can not take the world 8 in conducting 
negotiations with other governments. blicity is fatal to delicate 
and difficult international negotiations. Business men keep their 
own business secrets. Much more so must governments, 

I have felt that the President should have all the time ke re- 
quired, and not only time, Mr. President, but patience, in the Con- 

ess and among the people, to enable him to conduct to the end 
the diplomatic negotiations with Spain—a people proud, sensitive, 
and passionate. 

I had the honor to state a year ago in a short address here my 
belief that the people of the United States desired the independence 
of Cuba and my own earnest wish for this consummation. Ihave 
never in any wise abated my opinion that this must come, or my 
hope that it should come, but I have, with painful earnestness, 
desired that the President be permitted to exhaust every possible 
resource and art of diplomacy before resort to the alternative of 


ar. 

I confess I have regretted some of the utterances which from 
time to time have been made in the Senate—bold, generous, and 
worthy, as in spirit most of them were. I have regretted them 
because I felt they might embarrass the President in delicate and 
difficult negotiations with a peculiar people. I have regretted 
them because I knew that if they could by any possibility result in 
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a rupture of diplomatic intercourse and precipitate war we would 
be found unready. I have deprecated them in the Senate for 
another reason, that under our form of government this body 
sustains a peculiar relation to the President in the matter of for- 
eign relations. He has the right, in stress, to come into this Cham- 
ber, to ask us to close our doors to the world, and permit him to 
take this body into his confidence, and to invoke its advice. This 
has been done once in a crisis since the Government was founded. 
And therefore it has seemed to me that here, of all places, he 
should be free from criticism and the embarrassment of either 
sensational or condemnatory speech. 

The President needs no defense fromme, He has conducted the 
negotiations. I do not know what the co: ondenceis. Ihave 
the best of reason, however, to believe that his failure to transmit 
it was due to reasons which would commend themselves to every 
thoughtful person in this country. 

It is not easy to conceive a more difficult and burdensome duty 
than has under the Constitution rested upon him. He has been 
obliged to so conduct this negotiation as not only to satisfy his own 

eat constituency, if possible, but with a view to commend this 

overnment to the enlightened sentiment of the governing pow- 
ers of the world, He has traveled, of necessity, the path of diplo- 
macy alone, and I can well imagine it has been a long and weari- 
some journey. He has felt the pressure of public opinion here, 
pare to its depths. It is to the eternal glory of our people, how- 
ever, that, notwithstanding horrors unspeakable, they have main- 
tained an attitude of Gignity, and calm, awaiting with intense feel- 
ing. but with wonderful patience, the march of events. 
he President has seen some old friends seem to fall away from 
him. He has heard the voice of criticism. Doubtless he has 
been stung by the tongue of slander, I do not know, for I have 
heard no word from him. I do know that, asan Ameriean Presi- 
deutshould, he has gone along the pathway calm, patient, intrepid 
totheend. There is not to-day in any court of Europe, so far as 
I know, except the Spanish court, a statesman or a great newspa- 
per who or which has not applauded his firmness, his discretion, 
and the dignity of his demeanor in the midst of domestic excite- 
ment and Congressional impatience. This good opinion of our 
President is worth much toour people. Somemay inthe rush and 
whirl of excitementin our own land forget—but we here have no 
right to forget—that it is of the utmost co uence that our case 
shall seem strong and clear and humane and unimpeachable to 
those governments of the world whose good opinion we invcke 
and whose sympathies we may well desire, because when war 
once begins, God alone can tell when it will end or who before it 
ends shall become participants in it. I have, as an American 
Senator, taken pride in the fact that those showering praise upon 
tho President were but a little time ago bitterly prejudiced against 
hini because of his economic theories, which they antagonize. 

The President has been criticised for the tone of his message in 
regard to the Maine. It has been said that it was cold and pas- 
sionlees. The Chief Executive of 70,000,000 people, conducting a 
case almost inevitably leading to war, must be passionless, must 
be calm. If he be not so in the surging tide of popular passion, 
what, then, is to become of a government by the people? 

I approved when that message was read, and I approve now, its 
spirit, its tone, and its language. The President was not called 
upon to denounce the Spanish Government as guilty of 8 
tion in the explosion of the Maine. It would have been the height 
of unwisdom. He could, and a rash man would have so done, 
have sent a message to Congress which would have broken off in a 
moment diplomatic relations and plunged this country into war. 
Were we ready? No, Mr. President! He knew then, we know 
now, and the people know now, that we were not ready. It was 
the President’s duty to be calm and patient, even to temporize, 
that we might become prepared for war, and every hour prepara- 
tions haye gone forward under his direction. 

‘The President has, too, been criticised for delaying his message 
from Thursday until Monday, and it has been intimated in the 
Congress that it was an artifice, a piece of diplomacy to gain 
time. The President in this did wisely; did only his duty. e 
dispatches from General Lee—some of which I have seen, all 
of which were seen by the chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations—rendered it 8 in the interest of human life, 
including the life of that chivalric representative of this Govern- 
ment, that the message should be communicated to the world until 
the American citizens in Cuba who desired to come home were 
safely out of that country. 

There is not a member of this Senate, there is not a manly man 
in the United States, who, had he been President, would not have 
withheld that message even had he known that failure to trans- 
mit it would lead Congress in its impatience to pass unanimous! 
a declaration of war. It is an awful responsibility, that whic 
has been upon the President; infinitely more than the responsi- 
bility which rests upon us, because the responsibility here is di- 
vided. We may say what we please; we may utter the views 
which commend themselves to our judgment, 1 we know that 
in the end the majority of the Senate de ines the action of the 


body. We may win the plaudits of the peeve by patriotic utter- 
ances; we may defend ourselves on the floor of the Senate. The 
President can not. He is answerable to a greater constituency, 
He is answerable to the civilized world. 

I have been pained by some criticisms made to-day upon the 
message of the President. It has been argued that he is committed 
in his message to the proposition that an army carrying the flag 
of the United States shall go over to the Island of Cuba, plant that 
flag upon the graye of Maceo, and train its gunson Gomez. That 
is an impossibility. The flag of the United States has never floated 
above any army in my day ee an army of freedom. William 
McKinley, the President of the United States, could notand would 
not send forth an army upon such a mission, and all fair men 
know it and acknowledge it. 

While one of the gentlemen who has seen fit to belittle his diplo- 
macy and to criticise him in a strong, stern, and bitter way was 
a boy of 11 or 12 years, living in peace, with opportunity for edu- 
cation, he who is now President had abandoned the schoolroom 
and was marching and fighting under our flag where the bullets 
of an enemy were weaving the air above his head with lines of 
death and danger;” and never from that day to this has he ut- 
tered a thought which was not in vindication and appreciation of 
human liberty. Never from that day to this, Mr. sident, has 
he done an act which could be imputed to a mercenary motive. 

Weare not called upon here to enact the President’s message. I 
do not propose to take the time to vindicate every sentence in it. 
I have never yet read an elaborate document every portion of 
which commended itself absolutely to my judgment. 

But I repudiate, not from 1 has said to me, but I re- 
pudiate from the life he has led in public and in private; Irepudi- 
ate because of his utterances from the beginning, the notion that 
his language was intended to be construed as contemplating an 
army of occupation under the American flag to help enslave further 
under the banner of Spain the people of Cuba. That is anabsurdity. 
The man does not live who can more strongly demonstrate the 
absolute impossibility of continned Spanish 8 in Cuba 
than the President has done by his message. His recommendation, 
I think, has been y misconstrued. The ar ent which has 
been made upon it is the sort of argument which would “rail the 
seal from off the bond.” 

Tam bound to assume that such utterances had no partisan pur- 
pose. Iwill not think that they could be born out of purpose to 
subserve a party interest. The message must be read as a whole, 
and not in the light of some single sentence in it. If our armies 
should occupy Cuba, if the Spaniards should be expelled, as the 
Spaniards must and will be expelled from Cuba, and Gomez 
should not be able to restrain those who follow his standard— 
for in them, remember, is the hot blood of the Spanish people, al- 
though pw dees themselves struggling to be free from Spain—if 
he should find himself unable to protect the women of that island 
from lust, and to protect men in their property and in their lives, 
it would be the duty, as it would be the right, of the Government 
of the United States to lay a repressive hand upon his forces and 
to preserve peace. That the President of the United States could 
do more than that, or that an army under our flag could do more 
than that in Cuba, no man can for one moment believe. The 
President says: 

In view of these facts and of derati: I ask mgress 
authorize and empower ae fost noe oa mE ENE DE CD 2 

Ok course he could not say“ direct the President.“ Iam not 
here to-day to employ any technical argument; but I have little 
doubt that we haye no power to “direct” the President. This is 
a Government of three great coordinate ber -phoereres each inde- 
pendent and supreme within its sphere. If anything is settled 
under our Constitution as to this Government, that is settled. 
Congress can not constrain the courts; Congress and the Presi- 
dent together can not dictate to the judiciary. 

The President can not direct“ Congress. Ido not believe, as 
a matter of law, Congress can “direct” the President. 
our servant; we are not his master. Congress can pass a law; 
Congress can lay down “a rule of action,” and then the President 
is bound to execute it. He is bound by a higher obligation than 
any verbal “direction” by Congress. He is bound by his oath of 
office, an oath registered in heaven, to support the Constitution, 
which says he shall take care that the laws bo faithfully exe- 
cuted.” Congress may declare war. Thatis the power of Con- 
gress; but war being declared, it is to be conducted by the Presi- 
dent, not because we say so, but because the Constitution says so. 
He is Commander in Chief. It is not to be believed that the time 
will ever come when there will be in any exigency which involves 
the honor of this country or the vindication of our flag a want 
of cooperation between the Congress and the Executive. Hisrec- 
ommendation is: 

Task the Congress to authorize and empower the President to take meas- 
ures to secure a full and final termination of hostilities between the Govern- 
ment of Spain and the people of Cuba, and to secure— 

Not to “establish.” I like the word “secure” better than the 
word “establish,” because under the word “secure ” the present 


He is not 
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so-called 3 of Cuba, if the facts shall hereafter justify 
it, might be recognized— 

in the island the establishment of a stable 8 capable of maintain 
ing order and observing its international obligations. 

That can mean, as argued by the Senator from Massachusetts 
r. LopGE] the other day, only an independent government in 
ba. Canada has no international“ obligations. Australia 

has no ‘‘international” obligations. No colony or dependency 
can have any international obligations. That phrase can refer 
only to treaty obligations to obligations growing out of conven- 
tions between independent governments. Bonds issued by gov- 
ernments are not ‘‘international” obligations. 

Certainly, as the Senator from Massachusetts reminds me—and 
I thought I had expressed it—a government ‘‘in the island” with 
“international obligations” can not be the government of Spain. 
It is impossible, fairly reading the language, keeping the heart 
free from bitterness and the mind free from suspicion, by which 
the President invokes Congressional action, to construe it in more 
than one way, and that is the way in which I have just read it, 
85 ee the establishment of an independent government in 

a. 

If a perusal by the President of some of the criticisms uttered 
here to-day give him pain, he may well remember with comfort 
that such criticisms, painful as they may be, are not new in the his- 
tory of this country. They were harsher when directed against 
George Washington because he insisted on maintaining the neu- 
trality between Great Britain and France. It is the same harsh 
criticism, Mr. President, which wounded the tender heart of Abra- 
ham Lincoln; the same hostile hand which planted thorns in his 

athway. It is the same harsh note which, during the years of 

5 Grant's Administration, when there was an insurrection 
in Cuba attended by frightful atrocity, was sounded in his ear be- 
cause he would not a et belligerency or independence. No; 
the President may well content that he has done all that he 
could do to avert war. Thoughtful men thank him for it now. 
All will be grateful to him for it hereafter. 

I agree with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. WoLcorr] in 
reprobation of the utterance which once or twice has been made 
in the Senate, that this country needs war to rekindle a decayin 
spirit of nationality, to bring again into life the spirit of manli- 
ness, the love of liberty. e are not so very far removed from 
war. There is hardly a man on the other side of the Chamber 
who does not remember with a shudder the roar of cannon, the 
mad, impetuous charge, the rush and whirl of battle. Twenty- 
two such men, I am told, are in this Chamber. 

It may seem a long time to us, but it is only a day in the life 
of a nation. With a pension list of $140,000,000 a year, hundreds 
of thousands of wounded soldiers North and South, all about 
us numberless homes still desolate, numberless hearts still aching, 
and the waste of that beautiful Southern land not yet repaired, 
we need no new object lesson in war to rekindle the mili- 
tary spirit of our 1 No, sir; and the people of the United 
States, when this history shall have been written, when we deal 
not with the present, but with the retrospect, will thank President 
McKinley that before the last argument“ came he did all he 
could in the midst of passion to maintain e with honor. 
Moreover, the war of which we knew was, I fear, little like war 
of to-day, with the death-dealing instrumentalities of this invent- 
ive civilization. War is terrible in its every aspect. I wish the 
cup might pass without dishonor untasted from our lips. 

Mr. President, I wish with all my heart that those of us who 
differ might have been able to agree upon a resolution for which 
as one man we could have voted, but we could not. I find fault 
with no man that itis so. 

I do not like, I am frank to say, the resolution reported by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. I have the utmost confidence 
in its members and the profoundest respect for their ability, but 
the resolution to me, as a declaration upon which we are to go into 
war, is illogical, inconsistent, and untenable, and I say that fully 
conscious of the fact that we are going to war, and that one of its 
results will be to make Cuba free. It is thus: 

First. That the people of the Island of Cuba are, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent. 

That the people of Cuba ought to be free and independent, I cer- 
tainly affirm. That the people of Cuba are free and independent, I 
donotknow. IwishIknewthattobetrue. Ithink I know that if 
it were true we would not to-day be facing war or debating upon 
the methods in which it shall be commenced, to make that people 
free. If the people of Cuba are free and independent, why arewe 
to go there? What should perplex us about them? 

Another clause of the resolution reads: - 

Second. That it is the duty of the United States to demand— 

It is the duty of the United States to demand—to demand of 
whom? Of Spain of course. Remember this is to be a law, to be 
put upon the statute book—and what sort of a law is it? To de- 
mand of Spain what?— 

And the Government of the United States does hereby demand that the 


Government of § t relin 
gor rete pain at once quish its authority and 


8 iba and withdraw its land and naval forces 

If the le of Cuba dre free and independent—and that isa 
mere legislative assertion of fact—what ‘‘ authority and govern- 
ment” can Spain have in the Island of Cuba? 

Mr. GRAY, Wemake a demand and wait for an answer. 

Mr. SPOONER. The resolution says: 


At once relinquish its authority and government in the Island of Cuba. 


Is that in any wise consistent? I care nothing for the mere 
language of it, but this is a momentous paper which we are to 
“enact.” It is to go into history; it is the guide of the President; 
it is our justification before the world in a legislative way; and to 
say that the people of Cuba are in fact ‘‘free and independent,” 
and at the same time to declare that Spain has authority and 
government” there, seems to me utterly inconsistent. The two 
statements, like Kilkenny cats, put side by side, eat each other up. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the Senator from Wisconsin allow me to 
interrupt him for a second? 

Mr. SPOONER. I will, certainly. 

Mr. MORGAN. I understand that declaration to be not a his- 
torical declaration of the existing facts or situation, butit is a high 
political decree, such a decree, for instance, as we put in our party 
platforms—a basis of political action, not as something already 
accomplished, but something that is to be accomplished—that 
being their right, that being the ground of their unification in 
8 g and accomplishing that right. That is the way I under- 
stand it. 

If the Senator will allow me further, that, of course, is copied 
from our own Declaration of Independence. 

Mr. SPOONER. Certainly. 

Mr. MORGAN. And our Declaration of Independence was 
made at a time when historically we were neither free nor inde- 
pendent. 

Mr. SPOONER. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. res er the declaration was good as a high 
pohtical decree or enunciation on our part. Now the question is 
asked, Why do we undertake here to extend that declaration and 
make it apply to Cuba? There is but one reason for it in the 
world, and that is that the Cuban Republic has made the same 
declaration, and we concur in it. f 

Mr. SPOONER. There is a very broad difference between our 
declaration that we are free and our declaration that somebody 
else is free. You may adopt a platform of principles to govern 
you, but you can not adopt one to govern me. This is a declara- 
tion of fact as to a third party. It is a declaration that the people 
of Cuba are in fact free and independent, is it not? 

Mr. MORGAN. No; and I am satisfied the committee did not 
go mean it. The committee did not intend to tell a broad, historical 
falsehood in the presence of the world. 

Mr. SPOONER. I am like the Senator from Mad accel [Mr. 
DANIEL], I am glad to say, in one respect, and I wish I were like 
him in others—in this, that I only understand one kind of English 
language. When the committee assert ‘‘that the people of the 
Island of Cuba are, and of right ought to be, free and independent,” 
I suppose the committee mean it. 

Mr. MORGAN. If the Senator will allow me, I suppose our 
fathers in the convention which declared our independence meant 
it also in the same sense. The fact was, we were not free and in- 
as pagent and yet we declared we were. ; 

. SPOONER. There it was a declaration of their own inde- 
pendence; it was an enunciation of a high by a people 
to be free. I can understand how the so-called Republic of Cuba 
can declare in their constitution ‘ that we are free and independ- 
ent of the Government of Spain;” but it is an entirely different 
proposition for the Congress of the United States, which ordina- 
rily does not dealin mere declarations of fact, but deals in legisla- 
tion, to solemnly enact as a fact what a great many of us do not 
believe to be a fact, and what the Senator himself admits is not 
a fact. When you say “of right ought to be free and independ- 
ent,” that is true. 

x GALLINGER. Will the Senator allow me to make a sug- 

ion? 

Mr. SPOONER.. The only reason I dislike to be interrupted is 
that thereby I am compelled to take more time than I wish. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is on this very point. What does the 
Declaration of Independence mean when it says that all men 
are created equal?” Is not that simply a declaration of an in- 
herent or inalienable right? 

Mr. SPOONER. That is an abstraction. That means that all 
men ought to be free and independent in fact, but if does not 
mean that all men are in fact free and independent. If it meant 
that, it would be false. Since that declaration rivers of precious 
blood haye been shed to make men free and equal in our own 
land. You have translated that declaration here when you sa 
that the people of Cuba of right ought to be free and independ- 
ent,” and we all agree to that. This is not a party platform. 


vernment in 
rom Cuba and 
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This is a legislative act, upon which is to be based war, and I wish 
it to be true in fact. You are asking Congress to vote here as a 
fact that the people of Cuba are free and independent. You 
might say the same thing of the Armenians, You might say the 
same thing of any people on the earth, however e they 
may be, however miserable they may be if it only means that 
they assert it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We assert it for them. 

Mr. SPOONER. We are asserting here for ourselves that the: 
are free and we are asserting here that they ought to be free an 
independent. Have they asked us to assert it for them that they are 
free? It looks to me to be a call upon the Congress to assert as a 
fact what is not the fact, and if it be a fact—and that is what 
troubles me—if they are in fact free and independent, if Gomez 
and his insurgent army with the sympathy of the people of Cuba 
have become free and independent, they must have a flag which 
floats over that island; Spain must have been expelled, at any rate 
her sovereignty broken in Cuba; if those people are in fact 

Mr. FORAKER, Will the Senator from Wisconsin allow me to 
interrupt him for a moment? 

Mr. SPOONER. Certainly. 

Mr. FORAKER. The Senator says they must have a flag. I 
wish to advise the Senator from Wisconsin that they do haye a 

and that when the Maine met with its disaster, that „ by 
order of the Republic of Cuba, was placed at half-mast and has 
been there from that day until this. 

Mr. SPOONER. Ofcourse. If the Senator had not interrupted 
me in the middle of a sentence, he would have heard me say that 
if they are in fact free and independent and the sovereignty of 
Spain has gone from that island, their flag would be floating at 
half-mast all over the island instead of in two or three provinces, 
Of course I do not care to spend more time upon that point. 

There is another element in this matter. The Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] suggests to me—and there is something 
in it—that that statement, if it is true, would make them respon- 
sible for the disaster to the Maine. 

FORAKER. What statement would make them respon- 
sible? 

Mr. SPOONER. That they are absolutely and in fact now free 
and independent, 

Mr. FORAKER. Does the Senator from Wisconsin mean to 
insist that a people can not be free and independent and at the 
same time not be in absolute control of each and every particular 
locality within the territory which rightfully belongs to them? 

Mr. SPOONER. No; that is different. 

Mr. FORAKER. That would be a very strange proposition. 

Mr. SPOONER. That is a different question. 

Mr. FORAKER. While itis true that they are free and inde- 
pendent within the meaning and interpretation properly of inter- 
national law, it is also true, as we all know, that there are locali- 
ties in Cuba where they are not in possession of the territory, as 
in the case of Havana and the harbor of Havana. 

Mr. SPOONER. I will get to that point. 

Mr. FORAKER. The Senator had better come to it 8 soon. 

Mr. SPOONER. I will come to it when I discuss the question 
as to whether they have a government there entitled upon princi- 
ples of international law to be recognized. Iwill admit, as I must 
admit upon the authorities, that it is not essential to their right to 
recognition that they should control every spot and place in the 


and. 

Mr. FORAKER. Has the Senator any question but that Cuba 
will be free and independent in the sense that it will control each 
and every spot in the island within a very short time after we 
intervene? 

Mr. SPOONER. I have no doubt on earth that within a very 
short time after we intervene the people of Cuba will be free and 
independent; and that is why I do not think they are so now. 

There is another peculiarity about this joint resolution. Ido 
not intend to be hypercritical about it. That is this: 

That it is the duty of the United States to demand— 

I can understand that as a legislative expression of opinion— 
and the Government of the United States does hereby demand, that the Gov- 
ernment of Spain at once relinquish its authority and government in the 
aana of Cuba and withdraw its land and naval forces from Cuba and Cuban 
wa 

When before has the Congress of the United States undertaken 
to send an ultimatum to a foreign government? Where does it 
find in the Constitution any warrant for taking from the hands 
of the Executive the conduct of our foreign relations? I had sup- 
posed until now that the demands of the United States upon for- 
eign governments, by way of ultimatum or less than ultimatum, 
could only poma through the President and that there could 
not be, in the language of a resolution like this placed upon the 
statute books as a law, a demand upon the Government of Spain 
that she at once relinquish her authority and government in the 
Island of Cuba and withdraw her land and naval forces from 
Cuba and Cuban waters. 


XXXI——19 


Icare nothing about it except that if the view which I have 
taken of it is a correct one, it is not the logical and dignified 
method which ought to be 8 in this 5 by the United 
States, While a different and better one would get the same results. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to interrupt the Senator to ask 
him if he will indicate what he thinks ought to be the resolution? 

Mr. SPOONER. I think the resolution of the Senator from 
Colorado is infinitely better than this one. 

Mr. TELLER. I have several. 

Mr. SPOONER. I have seen but one, and I mean the one I 
like. If the Senator will give me the one he likes, I shall prob- 
ably like it. 

. TELLER. It has not been offered. 

Mr. STEWART. Read it. 

Mr. SPOONER. I will read it. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the war now existing— 

It is not the resolution I had in mind. 

Mr. GRAY. Read it. 

Mr. SPOONER. Very well. 


Resolved vy Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 


the 
America in Congress assembled, That the war now existing between the Goy- 


ernment of 8 and the Government of Cuba has been conducted by Spain 
in flagrant violation of the laws of civilized warfare to such an extent as to 
shock the moral sense of the nations of the earth and greatly to the injury of 
the United States— 


Now I come to it: 


Therefore the President of the United States is hereby authorized and 
directed to take at once such steps as may be es to terminate hostili- 
ties in the Island of Cuba and to secure to the people of that island an inde- 
pendent republican government by the people thereof; and the President is 
authorized and directed to use, if necessary, the land and naval forces of the 
United States for the purpose of carrying this joint resolution into effect. 

That is very like the House joint resolution, which I favor. 
The word ‘‘independent” is a great word there. Doubtless there 
were good reasons why the President did not use it. There is no 
good reason why we should not use it. That means what? It 
means independent of Spain, does it not? It means another thing, 
Mr. President, quite as important from the standpoint of interna- 
tional law. It means independent of us, because at the very foun- 
dation of this right of intervention is the principle that beyond all 
other things you must make it perfectly clear that you have no 
ulterior or selfish Tarpon whatever, 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator allow me to make a su 
tion? The resolution which he has read has never been off: by 
me. It was prepared before the President’s message came to the 
Senate. After 1 read that portion of the message which seemed 
to me to indicate that the President contemplated putting his 
hand upon the insurgents as well as upon ppa, I concluded that 
I preferred to vote for the provision that had come in from the 
minority of the committee, recognizing the independence of the 
Republic of Cuba. 

Mr. SPOONER. If the resolution which I have just read to 
the Senate was right when the Senator drew it, it is right now 
notwithstanding anything there may be in or omitted from the 
President’s message, because we are to deal with this question 
ourselves. He has sent the matter to us, as he must under the 
Constitution, for the power, primarily, is with us. We can not 
abdicate our function or our judgment because of any mistake 
we may think, or any of us may think, he has made. If that is 
the resolution which, without the recommendation of the message, 
we should adopt, it is what we should adopt now. 

Mr. President, I have been inclined to think, although I may 
be wrong about it, that the first clause of the joint resolution 
2 0 recognizes the independence of the so-called Republic of 


a. 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator will allow me, I will state that 
I intended the first lines to recognize independence, for I men- 
tioned the government of Cuba, and I intended thereby to men- 
tion what you might call the revolutionary government. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. The Senator from Wisconsin is 
talking about the other joint resolution. 

Mr. SPOONER. I am talking about the joint resolution re- 
ported by the Senate committee, 

That the people of the Island of Cuba are, and of right ought to be, free 
and independent. 

I hardly know what it means unless it recognizes the govern- 
ment, because one could hardly imagine a people to be free and 
independent in a condition of anarchy, as any people are without 
a government; and if we declare that a people are free and inde- 
pendent who have a government, of necessity almost we thereby 
recognize in a eae seg independence of that government. 

Mr. WHITE. ill the Senator from Wisconsin permit me? 
Is not the word people,“ as used in the joint resolution and in 
that connection, the equivalent of nation“? 

Mr. SPOONER. I think a free and independent people, if they 
have a government, would be a nation, and if they have not a 
government, they might be independent of other powers, but 
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they would be in a condition of anarchy among themselves and 


not a 1 10 x 

Mr. E. It would not be a political entity. 

Mr. SPOONER. It would not be a political entity. But while 
I have no earthly objection to interruption so far as debate is con- 
cerned, I with the utmost reluctance and I am painfully 
anxious to be through. Many Senators desire to 2 and I do 
not wish to consume an unnecessary moment, as I am obliged to 
do if I am interrupted. 2 

Mr. President, I am not willing to vote for a p ion to recog- 
nize the independence of the so-called ublic of Cuba. Itis not 
JT 

e struggle of that people, not apprecia e antry, 
the skill, the devotion, the strategy which have i that 
struggle for liberty, for I do. But inde nce is a fact. Itis 
not an expression of sympathy. Itis a fact, and that is all it is, 
I may say it is a fact, believing it to be a fact in a particular case. 
My friend the Senator from ois [Mr. CuLLom]} may, upon the 
evidence before him, doubt or deny it. Whether the so-called 
Republic of Cuba is or is not independent is purely, from the 
standpoint of international law and the practice of this Govern- 
ment, a question of fact. 125 

My first objection to recognizing and declaring that fact in the 
pending joint resolution is that in my opinion it is not a legisla- 
tive function to declare that fact. I do not intend to take the time 
to argue with any elaboration that proposition, alth I hayo 
examined it with great care. It has been ar; in the Senate 
before. The Senator from California [Mr. WErrn] delivered a 
speech of very great ability and of the utmost learning and research 
upon the question. I believe it to bean Executive, not a — 4 2 
tive, function, and I discuss it only for a few moments in order to 
lead me toa ition which I feel bound in the discharge of 
duty to submit to my brother Senators in this exigency. 

ere are four wa; 0 
ing the independence of a state. Under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion it was the Con; that received and sent ambassadors, 
ministers, etc. The Constitution of the United States changed 
that and gave to the President, as one of the executive functions 
the power to receive ambassadors and other public ministers. The 
Constitution vests in him the executive yor of this nation and 
in him alone, with the qualification which is made as to participa- 
tion by the Senate. All over the world the first and the usual evi- 
dence of a recognition of independence is the reception of an am- 
bassador or minister from the government recognized. 

The President, no man will deny, could to-morrow receive a 
minister from the ublic of Cuba. He could te to-night 
to Mr. Palma to visit him to-morrow at the White House and 
present his credentials, and before 12 o'clock there would be a valid, 
irreversible recognition of the Cuban Republic, so far as we are 
concerned. Congress could not alter it. Does anyone dispute 
that? Necessarily the power to receive a minister involves the 
power to determine whether the government which sends the 
minister is entitled to recognition as one of the independent states 
of the world. ANW 

There is another way of recognizing independence. It can be 
done by treaty. That is an executive function. No one but the 
President can initiate a treaty, and then it requires the partici- 
pation of the Senate. : 

If the President and the Senate should enter into a treaty with 
the Republic of Cuba, that would be recognition. That is the 
way the Government of France recognized our Republic in the 
days of the Reyolution, by entering into a treaty of commerce 
with us. What = other were Mr. 3 The T 

ess may pass a law—pass a law, mind you—appropriating 
. to pay the salary of a minister to the Republic of Cuba. 
Tf the President signs the bill, that would be a recognition, in a 
sense, of the Cuban Republic. It would be a recognition of it so 
far as C could recognizeit. It would not be absolute. No 
power on earth, in my ju ent, could compel the President to 
send a minister there until he had determined that it was a gov- 
ernment entitled to recognition. Nor could Congress coerce in 
any way the President to receive a minister from there. 

he passage of such a bill would not ire the President to 
receive a minister from the Republic of Cu not at all. ButI 
call Senators’ attention to the fact that, while that would be 
an incidental e eg of the Republic of Cuba, it would not 
be, as we propose here, a mere declaration of the fact. It would 
be an incident to the exercise of a clear legislative power. The 
powe s Pears the Pie ome pene ehe 2 of course, 
purely legislative. n might pass a law regulati 
the value of the coins of the Republie of Cuba to be je iapa, 
in this country, and that, when si by the President, would 
be as one incident to the exercise of the legislative power, a rec- 
ognition of the republic. Still for ee of commercial inter- 
course it would not recognize the Republic of Cuba. 

1 wish to say here that, FV 
fer with me it; they are entitled to their opinions and I am 


erase of Foam only goaliiod, o£ reongnis- £ 


entitled to mine—I believe it to be an absolutely sound proposition 
that the recognition of independence substantively is atten of 
the Executive, and that when Congress attempts, not in the exer- 
cise of the legislative power, but as a mere declaration of a sub- 
stantive fact, to do that thing, it ups an Executive function 
and attempts to make a nt which ought not, in the inter- 
est of this Government, to be established. Alexander Hamilton, 
in the Pacificus letters, says: 


The right of the Executive to receive ambassadors and other 
isters may serve to illustrate the relative duties of the executive and ~ 


It needs no argument to show that the power to receive am- 
bassadors, ministers, etc., of necessity involves the power to deter- 
mine whether the authority which sends is an authority entitled 
tosend. Every President, without exception, from the beginning 
of the Government, has determined this matter by receiving min- 
isters, and from this judgment there has been noa : Rolas 
is to be found in the archives of the Government in which Con- 
grona has attempted to recognize independence by a mere decla- 
ration. 


Mr. Justice Story says, in his Commentaries: 


8 
of ministers. Why the receiving of consuls was not also e ly 
sao ele eny 


have never 
„are 


Consuls, in 
‘unctionaries or political representatives of a foreign 
= are treated in the character of mere commercial 8 3 


medium through which negotiations and friendly 
on with foreign powers. A 


out its affording any just cause of war. But it would erall 
an unfriendly act, and Seco 


This, however, is rarely d more 
civil war breaks out in a nation, and two nations are Seine ag two es 
in the same nation, each claiming the re bird agen! of the whole, and the con- 
test remains as yet undecided, te bello. In such a case a neutral na- 
tion may 5 withhold tion of the remacy of cither 
party or of existence of two in t nations, and on that accoun 

refuse to receive an ambassador from — is obvious that in such 


us a 
tenance or oppos ion and civildismemberment. On this accoun 
nations placed in such a predicament have not hesitated sometimes to de- 
clare war against neutrals as interposing in the war, and have made them 
the victims of their vengeance when they bave been anxious to assume a neu- 
tral position. The exercise of this prerogative of acknowledging new nations 
or ministers is therefore, under such circumstances, AN EXECUTIVE FUNC- 
TION OF GREAT DELICACY, which requires the utmost caution and delibera- 
tion. Ifthe ve receives an ambassador or other minister asthe repre- 
sentative of a new nation, or of a party in a civil war in an old nation. it is an 
acknowledgment of the sovereign authority de facto of such new nation or 
per If such recognition is made, it is conclusive upon the nation, unless, 
deed, it can be reversed by an act of — 2 8 it. If. on the 
other hand, such recognition has been refused by the Executive, it is said that 
twithstan: solemnly acknowledge the sovereignty of 
These. however, are propositions which have hitherto 


has expressly invested the Executive with po 

other shinee boc It has not expressly in Oongress with the power 

either to repudiate or acknow! them. At all events, in the case of a 

3 or dismem : — an 

of any new rninent or sovere until it 

some other —— — 

tionally confided. 
SEC. 1567. Thata 


wer so extensive in its reach over our foreign relations 


could not be y conferred on any other than the executive department 
of little doubt. That it should 


will admit be exclusively confided to that de- 
peronea without read cee heen gr eee the Senate in the functions (that body 

ing conjoint? ini with the treaty-making power), is not so obvious. 
Probably the ce that in all foreign governments the powor was 


exclusively confided to the executive department, and the utter impractica- 
bility of keeping the Senate constantly in session, and the suddenness of the 
emergencies which t require the action of the Government, conduced 
to the establishment of the authority in its present form. 

_ Mr. Justice Story, delivering the opinion of the court in Wil- 
liams vs. The Suffolk Insurance Company, 3 Sumner, 272 et seq., 
says, among other things: 

It is very clear 
of our Government 


This was in 1838. The Sw e Court of the United States af- 
firmed this judgment, in Williams vs. The Suffolk Insurance 
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Company, 13 Peters, 420, Mr. Justice McLean delivering the opin- 
ion, in which it is said: - 


i of the court to de- 
Sermine, whether, the —̃ right — wrong: It is enough to know 
Phat tn the exerci this ander the responaiiiitice which belong to hin it i 
—— the people and Government of the Union. y 

In United States vs. Hutchings, 2 Wheeler’s Criminal Cases, 
548, Chief Justice Marshall had occasion to pass upon the question. 
It was a prosecution for piracy, and the question arose whether 
at a certain date the Republic of Buenos Ayres was independent. 
Counsel contended that the independence of Buenos ors com- 
menced with their declaration of independence, ete. ief Jus- 
tice Marshall said: 

became independent from its declaration of ind dence 
— —— ——.— its own government and the various departments thereof. 
That before it could be considered independent by the judiciary of foreign 
nations it was necessary that its independence should be recognized by the 
executive authority of those nations. That as our Executive had never rec- 
ognized the 88 of Buenos Ayres, it was not competent to the court 
to pronounce its independence. 

In the Prize Cases (2 Black, 635), in which the Supreme Court 
had occasion to deal with the question, and, although it related 
to a domestic difficulty, the principle is substantially the same, 
the court says: 

Whether the President, in fulfilling his duties as Commander in Chief in 
8 an insurrection, has met with such armed hostile resistance and 
acivil war of such alarming proportions as will compe! him to accord to them 
the character of belligerents, is a question to be decided by him, and this 
court must be governed by the d and acts of the political department 
of the Government to which this power was intrusted. 

The italics are used by the court. 

In the case of The United States vs. Trumbull (48 Federal Re- 
porter, 99), referring to the late civil war inChile, Judge Ross says: 

le 
JC 
by the court as it was then regarded by the political or executive 
oat of the United States. This doctrine is firmly established. 

In the case of the Itata (56 Federal Reporter, 505) Judge Haw- 
ley, speaking for the circuit court of appeals for the ninth circuit, 
said: . 
ae law is well settled that itis the dut of the courts to regard 5 

in O Same 
e United States at the e the alleged offenses 
were committed. 

See, also, Pomeroy’s Constitutional Law, pages 669-672. 

It is impossible on this occasion to thoroughly discuss the ques- 
tion with reference to the utterances of distinguished statesmen 
and to the precedents upon the subject. An ator who cares 
to pursue it will find in Senate Document No, 56, Fifty-fourth 
Congress, second session, abundant information. 

The practice has been all one way, and I do not find any case 
which, fairly considered, sustains the power of Congress to, by a 
mere declaration, recognize the independence of a foreign state, 

| Mr. DANIEL. Will my friend from Wisconsin allow me to in- 
terrupt him for just a moment? 

Mr. SPOONER. Certainly. 

Mr. DANIEL. I want to call the attention of my honorable 
friend to the case of The United States vs. Palmer (3 Whea- 
ton, 648) and the recent decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in 187 United States Reports, page 212, the opinion 

iven by Judge Gray, and I call his attention to the fact that 
these decisions declare the proper authority to recognize a gov- 
ernment’ are the legislative and executive departments of the 
United States, 

Mr. SPOONER. It has been done that way, as I stated a while 
ago. If the Congress to-day should amend the diplomatic and 
consular appropriation bill and insert a provision 5 asal- 
ary for the minister to the So of Cuba, and the President 
should sign it, that would be, I think my friend will admit, as far 
as Congress could goin the exercise of the legislative power to 
declare or acknowledge that fact, but that would not receive a 
minister or send one. 

Mr. DANIEL. They can do it in a hundred ways. 

Mr. SPOONER. There is one great reason which I never have 
been able in my own mind to escape why this must be, in the 
last analysis, considered an executive rather than a legislative 
function, and that is this: It is a shifting affair. We may recog- 
nize a republic to-day, and four months from now the mother 
8 may have conquered it and the republic will have ceased 

o exist. 

If this thing, which is a mere declaration of fact, is to have the 
effect of a law. rule of action” binding upon the Executive, it 
must control him, whether it is true or false, until the power that 
made it unmakes it. So it is perfectly clear, in my judgment, 
that it is essential to the interest of the Republic that this fact 
which may be true to-day and six months hence may be false, 


should be left for determination, from time 


to time, by the execu- 
tive department of the Government. John Quincy Adams thought 
so. Daniel Webster distinctly stated so. 

Mr. TELLER. I wish to ask the Senator if he is not aware 
that the legislative ie euler of the Government on various oc- 
casions has denied that proposition? 

Mr. SPOONER. Iam coming to that point. 

Mr. TELLER. Iam not expressing any opinion myself on the 
question. I wish to call his attention, if he will allow me, to a 
resolution which passed the House December 19, 1864, by a vote 
of 118 to 8. Will the Senator excuse me if I read it? I think it 
may add something to our knowledge. 

Mr. SPOONER. The Henry Winter Davis resolution? 

Mr. TELLER. Yes, the Henry Winter Davis resolution. 
as follows: 

Resolved, That Congress has a constitutional right to an authoritative voica 
in declaring and prescribing the foreign policy of the United States, as 
in the recognition of new powers as in other matters, and it is the constitu- 
tional duty of the President to respect that policy not less in diplomatic ne- 
gotiations than in the use of the national force when authorized by law. 

That was carried by 118 votes to 8, and the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Iowa who sits in front of me was one of those who voted 
affirmatively, and I find certain other gentlemen with whom I 
have served in this body who also voted for it. I desire to say to 
Lt Senator that Iam not expressing any opinion on the point my- 


Mr. SPOONER. I am quite familiar with that resolution. 
That was a revolt by Mr. Davis against President Lincoln and 
Mr. Seward. It was during the war. It was a mere expression 
of opinion on the part of the House of Representatives, and it was 
evoked by a dispatch from Mr. Seward to the French minister. 
It was a quarrel between Mr. Seward and Mr. Henry Winter 
Davis, who at that time was chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs of the House. 


Itis 


That is the resolution as first introduced by Mr. Davis. 


In consequence of an article in the Moniteur, the official journal of the 
French Government, the House on May 23 requested the President to com- 
municate any explanations given by the Government of the United States 
to the Government of France” this resolution. President Lin- 
coln in turn, on May eee to the House certain c ence 
Dorreen Mr. 2 e Secretary of State, and Mr. Dayton, the to 

Mr. Seward writes that the French minister having asked an explanation 
of the resolution, he inclosed it, with the statement that it truly interprets 
the uniform sentiment of the people of the United States in regard to Mexico.“ 

That was little more than a new declaration of the Monroe doc- 
trine, and was aimed at the French interposition by ig g in 
= = of Mexico while we were struggling for the life of the 

epublic. 

Mr. Seward, who was a very able lawyer, I think it will be ad- 
mitted, a great diplomat, a man whose memory is fragrant and 
will always be for the wonderful skill he displayed on many oc- 
canona in circumstances of extreme embarrassment, in a dispatch 
said: 

It is, however, another and distinct question whether the United States 
would think it necessary or proper to express themselves in the form adopted 
by the House of Representatives at this time. THIS Is A PRACTICAL AND 
PURELY EXECUTIVE QUESTION, AND A DECISION OF IT CONSTITUTIONALLY 
BELONGS, NOT TO THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES NOR EVEN CONGRESS, 
BUT TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

But it made trouble in the House. It generated bad blood. 
There was factional disturbance there. ere was hostility to 
Mr. Lincoln. We wonder at this day that there ever could have 
been any, as we will wonder some day, looking back on this day, 
that there could have been uttered some of the criticisms which 
have been heard here upon President McKinley. 

About it Mr. Blaine said: 

To adopt this principle is to start out with a new theory in the administra- 
pelt a AE anette Test apy eeniaticn of ive ARDA OE wie epecdiante- argent: 
self- é 
ments of Government —— laying the resolution on the table. 

That is what the House first did with it. 

Mr. TELLER. The first resolution? 

Mr. SPOONER. No; this resolution. That is what the House 
first did with it. Thereupon, yon remember, Mr. Henry Winter 
Davis, feeling himself affronted, resigned his ition aschairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, and afterwards the resolu- 
tion was amended and adopted by the House. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Passed to heal the breach. 

Mr. SPOONER. Passed to heal the breach, passed to prevent 
further division in the face of war, but only at best an expression 
of opinion upon the part of the House. Allow me for a moment 
to refer to the case of Kennett et al. vs. Chambers, decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 14 Howard, 30. 
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The case fairly involved the question when Texas was recog- 
nized by the United States Government as an independent State. 
The court say, through Chief Justice Taney: 


But it has been urged in the argument that Texas was in fact 9 


and a sovereign state at the time of this agreement, and that the citizen of a 
neutral nation may lawfully lend money to one that is engaged in war, to en- 
able it to carry on hostilities against its enemy. 

It is not necessary in the case before us to decide how far the judicial tri- 
bunals of the United States would enforce a contract like this when two 
states acknowledged to be independent were at war and this country neu- 
tral. It is a sufficient answer the argument to say that the question 
whether Texas had or had not at that time become an independent state was 
a question for that department of our Government EXCLUSIVELY which is 
charged with our foreign relations. > 

Has anyone ever heard before now that the Congress of the United 
States is charged with the conduct of our foreign relations, to 
make, to fulminate in the form of a statute, an ultimatum against 
a foreign government? The argument against any such possi- 
bility is made absolutely unanswerable by Justice precy, by Mr. 
Pomeroy, and by others in their explanation of why the] dent, 
not Congress, was invested with this power, which requires unity, 
secrecy, dispatch. I am quite sure that if it were vested in the 
Senate there would not be much secrecy aboutit. What does the 
court further say? 

And until the period when the Meaghan recognized it as an independ- 
ent State, the judicial tribunals of the country were bound to consider the 
old order of things as having continued, and to re Texas asa tof the 
Mexican territory. And if we undertook to inquire whether she not in 
fact become an r e sovereign State before she was recognized as 
such by the treaty-making power, we should take upon ourselves the exer- 
cise of political authority, for which a judicial tribunal is wholly unfit, and 
which fie Constitution has conferred exclusively upon another department. 

This excludes Congress. ; y 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator from Wisconsin allow me to call 
attention to an instance in our history that is precisely in point? 
When, in 1837, a resolution was before the House of Representa- 
tives acknowledging the independence of the Republic of Texas, 
on motion it was amended by adding to it whenever the President 
in his discretion shall deem it advisable to so recognize it.” 

Mr. SPOONER. Ihave all that inthismemorandum. Andso 
with the recognition of the independence of Texas. A resolution 
was introduced recognizing independence. It was merely an ex- 
pression of the sense of the Senate, just as the Senate resolution 
recognizing Cuban belligerency was an expression of the sense of 
the Senate. 

In the debate upon the resolution on July 1, Mr. Preston said that he had 
with difficulty restrained himself from offering an amendment to recognize 
the independence of Texas immediately.” Mr. Webster said: 

He was willing to go so far as to vote funds to enable the President to 
send out a proper minister.” 

I admit that that is the exercise of a legislative power, and that 
incidental to it is the recognition. 


But against a DIRECT RECOGNITION he thought there existed strong objec- 
tions. It was the proper function of the President to take the lead in this 
matter. 


Mr. Pasco rose, 

Mr. SPOONER. I beg my friend not to interrupt me, for I 
must get through. 

Mr. PASCO. If the Senator will permit me, suppose the pend- 
ing joint resolution passes with the amendment offered by the 
minority, and the Executive signs the joint resolution. 

Mr. SPOONER. I will get to that. 

Mr, PASCO. But it passes the two Houses. Would not that 
be a valid recognition of the independence of the Republic of 
Cuba? 

Mr. SPOONER. Idoubtit. I do not think it would be. That 
would not, without further action by the President, bring about 
or authorize any intercourse between the two. And suppose Con- 
gress should pass such a measure, and the President should receive 
a minister from the Republic of Cuba, and four weeks from now, 
or five months from now, Congress not being in session, Spain 
should receive assistance and should expel that government and 
resume her sway in Cuba, would this act of Congress, which it is 
asserted Congress has the power to pass, simply declaring a fact, 
be binding on anybody? 

Would it be overturned as an act of Congress and rendered of 
no effect as a rule binding upon the President by successful 2 
tions rendered after its passage in the Island of Cuba? Ordi- 
narily, as I stated a few moments ago, any act which Congress 
has the power to pass, being signed by the President of the United 
States, is binding upon the President and binding upon the coun- 
try until Congress repeals it. But the matter of recognition of in- 
dependence, being dependent upon the varying fortunes of battle, 
one fact this month and possibly another next month, in the very 
nature of things that can not be a legislative function. 

Mr. PASCO. I wish to suggest to the Senator from Wisconsin 
that we are legislating and the President is acting for the present 
and not for the future, and when future changes come, then will 
be the time to consider what action is to be en in reference to 
future changes. 

Mr. SPOONER. That is true as to law. When you pass a law, 
it stays there until you repeal it, does it not? 


Mr. STEWART. The Government will keep a minister there 
if Con recognizes the republic. 

Mr. ONER. It can not keep a minister there if the gov- 
ernment to which we send a minister is in the meantime, while 
Congress is not in session, destroyed; and if a new government is 
erected, one for which Congress has not provided a minister, is it 
to be said that the President of the United States may not recog- 
nize that new government by receiving from it a minister? 
the very nature of things it is a power which was intended to be 
lodged with the Executive, and it must be lodged with the Execu- 
tive in order to subserve the interests of our people. 

But, Mr. President, it can not be lodged in both places. If it 
is a legislative power, the President has no right to exercise it. If 
it is an executive ay bak Congress has no right to exercise it. It 
can not very well be both. 

I wish I had time to read from Mr. Madison, in one of the Hel- 
vidius letters, an absolute demonstration of this proposition. 
Senators say that it is a legislative power. Do Senators deny, then, 
to the President the power, beyond the reach of review by Con- 

ess, hes pee the Cuban Republic to-morrow? No one will 

eny tha 

But does he do it in the exercise of legislative power? No; he 
does it in the exercise of an executive power. Now. which is it? 
Is it both? If itis both, we have this situation: We have Con- 
oo declaring a fact which the President, acting upon his oath, 

eclares is not a fact. What then? We have a conflict which 
the Supreme Court of the United States in Suffolk vs. Williams 
say could not be tolerated between any of the departments of this 
Government. $ 

But I can not argue longer the question. 

Now, this brings me to just this situation, and I beg the atten- 
tion of Senators to it for a moment: It will be admitted that never 
since Hamilton wrote the words which I have read in the presence 
of the Senate has there been a President or a Secretary of State who 
has not denied that this is a legislative function. 

Mr. BACON, Will the Senator from Wisconsin permit me to 
correct him? 

Mr. SPOONER. Presidents once or twice, I think, where it 
has been thought that the recognition involved international rela- 
tions which might involve war, invited the cooperation of Con- 


gress. 

Mr. BACON. I will not seek to interrupt the Senator now. I 
will make my statement later. 

Mr. SPOONER. The only ground that is logical at all for those 
who maintain the opposite of the proposition is that maintained 
by the Senator from Georgia, who says it isa legislative power 
and that the President exercises it only by the implied consent of 
Congress. Do I state it correctly? 

Mr. BACON. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I did not know he 
was addressing himself to me. ‘ 

Mr. SPOONER. I say there is no PE ground upon which 
the counterclaim may be put except that suggested in a speech 
by the Senator from Georgia, who insisted, as I recollect it, that 
it is a legislative power, and that when the President exercises it 
he does it only by the implied assent of Congress. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. PASCO. Implied or actual assent? 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, that runs afoul of the pretty 
well settled proposition that legislative power can not be dele- 
pec Congress can not delegate expressly or by consent to the 

resident poy eer power. 

Mr. BACON, Will the Senator permit me, in order that I may 
not be misunderstood (as he asked me the question and then 
seeks to draw a conclusion), to state what I mean when I speak 

‘of it as an implied assent? I will do it by illustration. The 
President, under certain circumstances, might order a war ship to 
bombard a town. 

Mr. SPOONER. I think he will. 

Mr. BACON. Very well. If Congress saw fit to do it, it could 
countermand the order. When I say Congress I mean the law- 
making power. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, I deny it. 

Mr. BACON. Wait a moment. 

Mr. SPOONER. rsp See has power to declare war, but the 
President of the United States is Commanderin Chief of the land 
and naval forces of the United States. 

Mr. BACON. Iam not speaking of a time of war. 

Mr. SPOONER. Oh! 

Mr. BACON. Iams ing, for instance, of such an act as the 
bombardment of Grey Town. 

Mr. SPOONER. Yes. a 

Mr. BACON. That is what I am speaking of. There is no 
doubt of the fact, and the Senator, I presume, will not deny it 
with as much vehemence as he did just now, that if Congress had 
been in session and had known of the President’s determination, 
Congress, by law, could have stopped that war ep from making 
that bombardment. In not doing so there would have been an 
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implied assent by Congress to such an act on the part of the Presi- 


dent. 

Mr, SPOONER. That is, Congress by its silence ratified a 
usurpatory act on the part of.the Executive. Is that what the 
Senator means? 

Mr. BACON. No; I do not mean a usurpatory act at all, but I 
do say it was an act which it was within the power of Congress to 
haye denied to the President, and when it was not denied there was 
the implied assent. I used that St ge by way of illustration to 
deny the conclusion of the Senator that there is any argument on 
my part looking toa delegation of legislative power on the part of 
Congress to the President, 8 

Mr. SPOONER. The Senator in his speech, Which was a very 
able and ingenious speech, did not say that in terms, of course. I 
beg pardon for what seemed to him to be vehemence; it is a fault 
of my manner, and only that; but what I say is that the Sena- 
tor’s argument seems to me to involve a delegation of legislative 
power, which, of course, is inadmissible. A . 

Now, Mr. President, whatever else may be said about it, for the 
purposes of the appeal which I wish to address now to the Senate 
we will call it a 1 proponon: Many men of ability think 
and have argued one way and many of equal ability have thought 
and argued the other way. All the Presidents, with an exception 
or two, and President Jackson reserved the question, have thought 
the other way and insisted the other way. 

It becomes an important matter to-day. It is on this occasion 
not an abstraction. The President in the message which he has 
sent to Congress, and no one will question the sincerity of his 
utterance, and no one will question the facilities which he has 
had at his command to ascertain the fact, has declared it to be his 
conviction that asa fact there is no Republic of Cuba which is 
entitled upon the principles of international law to be recognized 
as an independent power. x 3 n 

Now, we are asked to pass a resolution—a joint resolution—to be 
sent to him asserting a contrury fact, and coupled with it a power 
which all the people of the United States want given to the Presi- 
dent, and which he has asked, in an exigency demanding haste, 
upon humanitarian and other grounds, isit a good time, Senators— 
is it a good time for sober-minded men to force this issue? 

Is it a fair proposition when the President, acting within his 
sphere, decides the question of fact one way and notifies us in his 
message of his decision that we should decide it another, and 
under cover of a momentous exigency like this we should call 
upon him to sign a resolution contradicting the fact as stated 
by his message and surrender a prerogative upon the demand of 
Congress, a prerogative which he thinks is executive and which 
all the Presidents, from Washington down, have considered execu- 
tive? Whatever may be the law of the matter, I hope Senators 
will agree that this is not a good time nor a fair way to force 
from the Executive an assertion, or asurrender, of thelong-claimed 
and exercised prerogative. 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SPOONER. Certainly. 

Mr. STEWART. Have we not got a right to examine the con- 
ditions upon which we will declare war? Is it not our duty todo 
so? And if the conditions are not suchas we think would war- 
rant war, are we bound to vote for war? Have we not a right to 
determine under what conditions war ought to be declared? It 
seems to me that we have that question before us, 

Mr. GRAY. Not necessarily. 

Mr. SPOONER. I do not see that that has any necessary con- 
archon with the observations which I am submitting to the 

enate. 

Mr. STEWART. If the fact does not exist that there are any 
local rights there and no government of any kind, I do not know 
what right we have to go there and commence war. 

Mr. GRAY. I will say to the Senator from Nevada and the 
Senator from Wisconsin that we are interfering on distinctly dif- 
ferent grounds, if we interfere at all. If it is an war 
measure, it will be for the Commander in Chief when war is de- 
clared to exercise the power. 

Mr. SPOONER. That istrue. Mr. President, I object to the 
recognition of independence upon another ground. I object to it 
because u principles of international law there is no govern- 
ment in Cuba, so far as we have any information of it, which is 
entitled to be recognized as an independent state. As I said a 
little while ago, independence is a fact. Whatisthe rule upon the 
subject? There are a great many authorities upon it and a great 
many precedents. The elementary books are full. 

Mr. STEWART. I deny our right to go anywhere and estab- 
lish a government unless we annex the country. As to establish- 
ing a government for somebody else, I deny our right to do it. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, we do not propose to go any- 
where and establish a government, nor do we propose to annex 
Cuba; nor do we propose in any way to absorb Cuba; nor do 
we propose to apply to the purposes of the United States oné 


penny of Cuban revenue. 5 
intervene, if we go there, in the affairs of Cuba for what pur- 
pose? We intervene to put an end to savagery. We intervene 
because the continued rule by Spain in Cuba menaces our 

We intervene because, as a Christian nation at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, we can not stand it any longer in the sight of God. 
That is why we intervene. We go there, Mr. President, and we 
will, of course, take the side of the insurgents. 

Mr. STEWART. That is not what you say. 

Mr. SPOONER. I do say so, and the Senator never doubted 
for a moment that I would say so. I think no man, unless heis 
blinded by party zeal, unless he seeks in this moment of supreme 
peril to find fault with an Executive, would doubt for a moment 
that that is one purpose of our intervention, and that its effect will 
be Cuban independence. be 

Mr. STEWART. I want the resolution to say so. That is what 
we are discussing. 

Mr. SPOONER. Iam advocating the adoption of a resolution 
which does say so, and you are advocating the adoption of a reso- 
lution which says they are already independent. 

In the message of the President is the doctrine in regard to this 
subject declared by President Jackson, and although he sent a 
Chargé to Texas, having approved the bill which provided the sal- 
ary and so forth, that did not in anywise indicate a change of 
opinion as to what was required as evidence within the rules of 
international law to warrant a recognition of independence. 

Mr. MASON. The Senator will admit, however, thatit was one 
case where the legislative action preceded the executive action. 

Mr. SPOONER. That has often happened. If we should pass 
a bill to-day appropriating money to pay the salary of a minister 
to the Republic of Cuba, and two weeks from now the President 
should recognize the Republic of Cuba, the executive action 
would follow the legislative action just as it did in the other case. 
But that would not change the doctrine of international law at 
all. That would not make any change in the principle that cer- 
Lao facts must exist in order to warrant a recognition of inde- 

ndence. 
es stated in the very able report of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, written by its distinguished chairman [Mr. Davis]— 
whom I hope may long remain a member of this body, in which he 
renders exceptional service to the country and sheds luster upon 
the great State which sends him here—intervention is a matter 
of high politics. 

Every State must determine for itself when it will intervene and 
to what extent it will intervene. But on the principles of inter- 
national law this matter of independence is a matter of right. 

If a people in fact have established such a government as within 
the principles laid down by President Jackson constitutes them a 
state, it is entitled to recognition. Different principles apply to 
the exercise of the right of intervention from those which apply 
to the exercise of the right of recognition. This is laid down 
in the seventh annual message of General Grant, and I believe it to 
be a fair statement as to what is necessary to warrant the recog- 
nition of a state. 

A Ki establish the condition of things essential to the recognition of this 
act © 


Our purposes are far above that. We 


Because it is only a fact— 


there must be a poopie occupying a known territory, united under some 
known and defined form of government acknowled by those subject 
thereto, in which the functions of coren are administered by usual 
methods, competent to mete out be ice to citizens and strangers, to afford 
remedies for public and for private wrongs— 


It would not be safe to admit a new member into the family of 
nations with any less than these requirements. It would not be 
able to protect its own people. It would not be able to discharge 
its international obligations. States are particular about this, 
because governments have to deal with each other; and when they 
recognize a government, from that moment itis an equal, what- 
ever its size or power; and they must see that it is a government 
capable of discharging the functions of a government both at 
home and abroad, capable of playing its part as a member of the 
family of nations; and there is no work on international law which 
does not declare that it is a delicate office and should be exercised 
with the utmost care and discretion. Let me continue what Iwas 
reading. I had not finished it 
and able to assume the correlative international obligations, and capable of 

rming the corresponding international duties resulting from its acquis- 


rfo; 
ition of the rights of * A power should exist complete in its or- 
3 ready to take and able to maintain its place among the nations of 
o ear 


Sir Edward Creasy says, page 679: 


Speaking generally, two facts should concur before this grave step [that 
of recognizing the new state a; st the wish of the old state be taken]: 

1. The practical cessation of hostilities on the of the old state, which 
may long precede the theoretical renunciation of her rights over the revolted 
member of her former dominion. 

Then should occur the consolidation of the new state, so far at least as 
to be in a condition of maintaining international relations with other coun- 
tries, an absolute bona fide possession of independence as a separate king- 
dom, not the enjoyment of perfect and undisturbed internal tranquillitv—a 
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test too severe for many of the oldest oms. But there should be the 
existence of a government, acknowledged by the people over whom it is set, 
able to its for their 


a 
and ready and conduct when they 
come contact with r nations. 


been pointed out in e wee this volume that a state, in 

order to be entitled be tag oy 8 7 8 
govern itself. Tha — and necessity of this rule are too obvious to require 
any comment. 

I do not understand why there is such haste for recognition of a 
government in Cuba. . y ; 

It will not be long after the flag of the United States is carried 
to the Island of Cuba when the people there who 3 with 
the army of Gomez will rally around him—it will not be long 
and if the people of Cuba recognize, as they will, if they thin k 
they ought to, this revolutionary or provisional government with 
its constitution, as a government under which they wish to live, 
it is for them to say so; and the President promptly can and 
promptly would recognize it and admit it into the family of states 
so far as we are concerned. If, on the other hand, for any reason, 
its people should not wish to live under its constitution, to be de- 
cided by them, not by us; if they prefer, by a fair expression of 

their opinion, another government with a different constitution, 
it is for them to say, not for us; and when such a government 
shall have been erected by them, not by us, and it raises its flag 
and it doubtless will be the flag under which Maceo died and Gomez 
fights—then it will be for us to recognize its independence and to 
stand by it. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] talks about 
the carpetbagger. That was a grievous trouble to your le, 
but it was not willingly put upon you. It was an outgrowth of 
a condition, happily gone, and now only recalled as part of history. 
We would have been glad if it could have been avoided. None of 
us denied the evils of it; and the Senator surely does not suppose 
for a moment that the United States intervening here by force of 
arms upon high grounds—so high that no government will ques- 
tion its purpose; and I regret that any Senator has seen fit to 
challenge it—will send there an army to install as governors, as 
chieftains, as tax collectors, carpetbaggers from the United States. 
No, no. ‘ 

Mr. TILLMAN. Will the Senator allow me? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
consent to be interrupted? 

Mr. SPOONER. Of course. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Iam glad to hear what I did not doubt the 
Senator from Wisconsin would deny, and I dare say all the Sena- 
tors here will deny, that there is any such purpose. I hope none 
such exists; but why not let us make plain and clear what this 
resolution means, so that such a condition shall not exist under 


any temptation that may come? 3 

Mr. SPOONER. The House of Representatives has passed a 
resolution providing for this intervention and for an independent 
government of the people of Cuba. I favor it. Here it is: 

solved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States o, 

3 in 7, Hs assembled, That the ident is hereby authorized an 
directed to intervene at once to stop the war in Cuba, tothe end and with the 
purpose of securing permanent peace and order there and establishing by the 
treeaction of the ple thereof astable and independent government of their 
own in the Island of Cuba; and the President is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to use the land and naval forces of the United States to execute the 
purpose of this resolution. 

Is not that enough? I do not like the word “directed.” 

Mr. TILLMAN. But whois going to interpret that? l 

Mr. SPOONER. It does not need any interpretation, It in- 


t ts itself. d ; 
Mr. TILLMAN. Will the Senator interpret this language for 
me from the President’s —— y 
Mr. SPOONER. I am not discussing the President's message. 
We are not going to vote upon the President's message. 
Mr. TILLMAN. It is the President's message alone which has 
iven me the painful duty to perform of s; ing as I have to- 
y; and but for the fact that that message has been written and 
given a tail which does not correspond with its bee and head, I 
never would have uttered a word that I have uttered to-day. _ 
I want to ask you to please tell me what this language means in 
the President's message; and I do it for the reason that you of all 
men on either side of this Chamber are possibly better informed, 
or at least equally well informed, on the question of law involved: 
To commit this country now to the 


ment in Cuba might subject us to emba 
obligation tow: the organization so 


Mr. SPOONER. I indorse that, Mr. President, as absolutely 


sound, 
Mr. TILLMAN. I want you to tell me what will be the obliga- 
will be committed 


tions of an international to which we 
i ize the present government of Cuba? 
Mr. S NER. I will get to that in a few moments. 
Senator reaches it. 


Mr. TILLMAN. I will, then, wait until the 
Mr. SPOONER. I will endeavor to satisfy the Senator, if I can. 


4 de facto establish 
sertion of right. 


ioe own Supreme Court say,in Kennett vs. Chambers, referring 
exas: 

Butit to the Government, and not to individual citizens, to de- 
cide when that event had taken place (independence), and that 9 
cording to the laws of nations, depended the question whether she 
or had not a civil government in successful operation, capable of performing 
the duties and f the | of an mes gem power. It de- 
pended upon the state of the and not upon the right which was in 
contest between the parties. 

Lawrence says, page 87: é 

The community thus recognized must, of „ fixed = 
phin phigh an organiz government kalos in hie falon, comma 

o ence an 
in its dealings with other states. = * 8 

It is not enough to warrant the reco 
an independent power that it has a written constitution; it is not 
enough that it passed laws or made orders; it is not enough 
that it has e a postage stamp; it is not enough that it has 
chosen a president who is as able and dignified as the President 
of the United States; it is not enough that it has chosen a vice- 
president who is a professor of law. That is ali very well, but 
that is not enough. It requires more than a paper govern- 
ment; it requires a government in fact; it requires a government 
that governs at home and punishes crime through the operation 
of judicial tribunals; that protects property; that levies taxes. 
A Senator near me suggests, and one that has a fixed abode. Ido 
not care so much about that. It must be a government, Mr. 
President, in fact—and that must be made clearly to appear— 
which not only performs all the functions of a,government at 
home, but is able to perform all the functions of a governmentin 
its relations to other governments. 

I take liberty to read a word from Sir William Vernon Harcourt. 
Senators will remember these letters, for they were written during 
the late war upon the question of recognizing the independence 
of the Southern Confederacy, and attracted great attention on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

While the issue can be still considered in any degree in ambi 

y in favor of the former sove: 


ition of a government as 


soverei of a government with which it has existing relations o 
vie Comins has been finall sted. J 


Ba as tiberty during he pend 8 3 
is not a * mdency of an ac 8 on 
tho result or to assume the en bility of the citimate feture of the an nt 


th 
sove: , however may be the 8 for such an inference. 
What the claimant * has to show is an accomplished and de 
facto, not a probable or pa post futurum, independence. 
Then he says again: 
The rule he propounded was precisely that acted upon by Mr. Canning in 
the case of the Sou Dries, viz, that eee doubtful and 


th American Repu 
bona fide le for supremacy is still main by the sovereign power, 
the insurgents te can not be said to have established a de 
facto independence. 


Mr. TILLMAN, Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. SPOONER. Then he says in another place, if my friend 
from South Carolina will permit me: 

When a sovereign state, from exhaustion or any other cause, has virtually 
and substantially abandoned the struggle for supremacy it has no right to 
complain if a fore: state treat the independence of its former subjects as 
; nor can it prolong its sovereignty by a mere paper as- 


No mortal man can say because of the military methods em- 
5 ed in Cuba that the struggle existing between Spain and 
could be brought to an early end without the intervention 

of the United States. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Now will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. SPOONER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TILLMAN. If France had assumed that attitude toward 
the colonies, where would this Republic be? 

Mr. SPOONER. There is nothing novel about that. 

Mr. TILLMAN. France, if you will excuse me again—I beg 
the Senator’s pardon, but I just want to make one observation— 
if France had not established a precedent contrary to that doctrine, 
we would not have gained our freedom; and if we need a prece- 
dent, in God's name let us establish one. 

Mr. SPOONER. When France recognized the struggling Amer- 
ican Republic, she did not do it so much for love of us as she did 
it because of her hatred against Great Britain. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Have we not enough cause for hating Spain? 

lent eigen If the Senator will permit me, I wish to ask a 

on. 

Mr. SPOONER. Certainly. 

Mr. MASON. Do you think France hated England then any 
more than the American people hated Spain the day after the Maine 
went down? 

Mr. SPOONER. Weare not going to war with Spain for hate, 

Mr. MASON. Iam. 

Mr. SPOONER. You are, but I am not. 

Mr. MASON. That is one of my reasons. 

Mr. SPOONER. The American people are not going to war 
I . will nos wege war 

o a not wage war 
against any government on the earth for hate. We are going 
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to war with Spain because we must; we are going to war with 
Spain because we can not tolerate any longer Spanish rule in this 
neighboring island; we are going to war with Spain because we 
can not any longer listen to the cries, which come floating over 
the sea upon every breeze from Cuba, of starving children and 
starving women; we are going to war with Spain, forced into it 

her, because her rule in Cuba has for many a long year mena 

our safety, and because we can not tolerate it any longer; but 
there is no hate in it, no revenge in it. We are going over there 
to abate a nuisance. [Laughter.] $ 

Mr. MASON. The Senator does not love the country that made 
the nuisance, does he? 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, I am not here at this hour and 
in this high place to hurl epithets against the nation with which 
we are to fight or to express what I may have in my heart toward 
her by vituperative language. She will have to settle. The da 
of reckoning has come; our bill of particulars has been presented; 
it is a long list and a sickening list, and the destiny of Cuba at 
last will be worked out. 

Why, Mr: President, one of the grounds on which the United 
States refused to icipate in the alliance proposed a great man: 

ears ago, while Mr. Everett, I think, was Secretary of State— 
5 forgotten the year—invited by France and Great Britain, on 
the application of Spain, to maintain permanently the Spanish 
status in Cuba, was stated to be that the Administration would be 
utterly odious to our people which would enter into a contract with 
those . at the Cuban people should not at some time 
obtain their independence. 

Ido not put the action of the United States upon any such 
ground as my friend does, although I know his aspiration and his 
love of liberty and his sympathy with all who le; but I ven- 
ture to say that with his heart full of tenderness for the Cubans 
in their sufferings and struggles, it is no more tender in its sym- 
pathy for them than are the hearts of those of us who have sat 
silent in this Chamber maar | all the months that the President 
has been walking alone the difficult and wearisome path which has 
led up to this hour. 

Mr. President, it is true that France recognized the blic, 
but we then had a good deal 1 We had 
Washington, and he was a good of a government; we had the 
Continental Congress; we had laws; we had institutions. Our 
seat of Government changed now and then; but that is nothing. 
We had wear Burgoyne at the battle of Saratoga. 

Mr. ALDRICH. e capiat him. 

Mr. SPOONER. Yes, defeated him and captured him. To 
illustrate the real attitude and purpose of France, she made a 
treaty of commerce with us, and it was upon that ground that the 
English Government declared war against her and the English 
statesmen to this day denounce that treaty as a violation of inter- 
national law upon the subject of recognition; but she alsomade a 
secret treaty of alliance with us, in which it was provided that 
neither Government should make peace with Great Britain with- 
out the consent of the other. 

Mr. President, in every court of Europe the agents of the 
Southern Confederacy patiently, earnestly, and prayerfully sought 
the recognition of independence. In every court of Europe the 
representatives of the United States as earnestly antagonized it, 
demanding, npon ster ipa of international law, that it could 
not be proper paora Every Government of E except 
Russia was unfriendly to us and sympathized with the Confed- 


eracy. 

I think that statement is fairly justifiable—perhaps not as to 
Germany, but as to most of those governments—and not one of 
them recognized the independence of the Confederate States. 
This book is full of utterances by English statesmen giving the 
reasons why they could not, in harmony with international law, 
somnis by their action the Southern Confederacy into the family of 
states. 

What was the case of the Southern Confederacy? They had a 
government; they had a president, known the whole world over; 
they had a cabinet; they had a congress; they had States, each 
was a sovereignty and enacted laws; they administered justice 
pein E established courts; they had ships upon the sea which 
carried their flag into every neutral port under the sky; they had 
an army in the field commanded by great generals; they issued 


money; they had postage stamps.” 
Mr. TILLMAN. e Cubans have postagestamps, too. [Laugh- 
T. 


ter. 

i. SPOONER. Thatisall. That government was so strong, 
Mr. President, that there were times when the changing tide of 
battle made the stoutest hearts of the North doubt. It took over 
2,000,000 of men to prevent that rnment from achieving rec- 
ognition; and I have sometimes thought that if the battle of Get- 
tysburg, which was the pivotal battle of the war, had gone against 
us it might—— 

Mr. SPOONER. T sayit might have secured recognition of 

j say it mig ve a on 
the independence of the Southern Confederacy by some govern- 


ments abroad. That would have prolonged the struggle, but it 
would not have changed the result, Compare the situation of the 
Confederacy in that day with the condition of Cuba and the 

dents set by the nations of the earth upon our demand and in our 


interest. e are all friends now; there is cg one flag now, and 

that is the flag which is going to Cuba; there is only one Govern- 

ment now, but we can not forget—we have no right to for 

that upon our demand upon principles of international law, which 

= find asserted everywhere by the representatives of the United 
tates, the governments of Europe refused to recognize the inde- 

pendence of the Southern Confederacy. 

7 Mr. MONEY. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a ques- 


on? 

Mr. SPOONER. Certainly. 

Mr. MONEY. I want to ask the Senator this question: If any 
one of those European powers at the time the Southern Confeder- 
acy was soliciting an acknowledgment of its independence had 
desired to terminate the war here, and had then concluded to ac- 
knowledge the independence of the Confederate States, what 
would the Senator say of international law on that case? Could 
they not have done that if oot | had taken the attitude that you 
occup: e El ea g an end to the contest? 

Mr. SPOO . That question was discussed, and it is dis- 
cussed by. Historicus ” in this book. 

Mr. MONEY, Iam not talking about that book. Iam asking 
the Senator for his own opinion. Allow me an to ask if any 
European government had seen fit to declare that it intended to 
stop the war between the Federal and the Confederate States 
whether or not as a preliminary they would not have acknowl- 
edged the independence of the Southern Confederacy? Does the 
Senator believe that or not? 

Mr. SPOONER. That would have been for them to decide; 
and so we have the power 

Mr. MONEY. It is for us to decide to-day, 

Mr. SPOONER. inly it is for us to decide. I am only 
5 upon rg ater of international law and upon a prin- 
ciple which was settled by the governments of Europe upon our 
demand, we ought not to violate that precedent, but t we 
ought to stand by it. 

Mr. DANIEL, Will my honorable friend allow me to ask him 
a 3 He is, I think , making a very 8 speech. r 

. SPOONER. Ifeel guilty, if my friend from Virginia will 
allow me to say so, that I have already spoken so long. 

Mr. DANIEL. It has seemed very short to us. 

Mr. SPOONER. That is very kind. 

Mr. DANIEL. I wanted to call the attention of my honorable 
friend, whose ability as a lawyer 1 know full well, to the fact 
that his statement overlooks, as it would seem to me, the point 
as to which recognition would be accorded and the point men- 
tioned in the President's message. And that is this: That when 
the danger line ip oor a resubjugation is gone, then it is time to 
recognize. The danger line of the Southern Confederacy never 
did go, and, existing, no government recognized her. as not 
the danger line as to the resubjugation of Cuba gone the moment 
our floats to the sky? 

Mr. TILLMAN, The President himself acknowledges that. 

Mr. SPOONER. Answering the question of the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. DANIEL], it is enough to say that the danger line 
has not gone now. 

Mr. DANIEL. I think it is pretty well gone now, when the 
President says it has gone. 

Mr. SPOONER. I am no blind follower of any man. We are 
to deal with this question as Senators, and to do about it what we 
think is right in the interest of the country and in harmony with 

neral principles. When we shall have intervened, when the 
l anger line is gone, as it will be gone soon, the question will solve 

Mr. President, there are very good reasons, and I think very 
strong reasons, why we should adhere strictly to the evidence re- 
quired of the existence of the elements essential to entitle a state 
to recognition in this case. One of them was stated by the Senator 
from chusetts [Mr. Hoar] in the masterful and eloquent 
address which he delivered yesterday, and that is, that the eyes of 
Europe are upon us. T y, so far as we can see, most of the 
Governments of Europe, for whose friendship we should care, look 
with approval upon the conduct of this case up to this hour. 

Almost every one of those governments has far distant colo- 
nies, colonies which are liable to insurrection, and therefore it is 
that those governments are all interested that a great Republic 
like this should at least stand by the penapis which they have 
adopted upon our demand, and should not recognize with undue 
haste a provisional government of insurgents. That is a proposi- 
tion which is a matter of interest to every foreign government 
which has outlying colonies. 

We can not afford to signalize our entry pn war by violation 
of international law. We can not afford to be wrong, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Nations have reputations to gain and lose at the bar of 
public opinion as well as men have reputations to gain and lose 
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at the bar of public opinion in a narrower sphere, The world is 
very small in this day. Everything that is done in one part of the 
world is known the next day in every other part of the world. 
Almost avery thought expressed in one part of the world is read 
t 


at breakfast the next morning in the newspapers of every other 
country; and the Government of the United States, strong, pow- 
erful, illimitable in its resources, can not afford to violate in this 
exigency any principle of international law. Let us hew to the 
line. hat difference does it make to Cuba whether a republic is 
recognized there to-day or ninety days from to-day? ey have 
been struggling for freedom, and freedom is coming. 

Like the negroes’ millennium, it has been a long, long time on 
the way,” but it is coming. They have beenstruggling for a flag of 
their own to float upon the island in place of the Spanish flag. It 
will go up, and I hope, Mr. President, it will go up to stay. I hope 
Cuba—the Republic of Cuba, if that shall be the name—will 
an exception to the attempts of that race throughout the world to 
establish governments. I hope it will be stable; I hope it will be 
free from revolution. 

I hope that coup d'etats of struggling chieftains will be a stran- 
ger to them—I hope so; I wish I knew it—but it is a small matter 
to Cuba and the Cubans whether the independence of a govern- 
ment there is recognized to-day or three months hence. It is a 
matter of larger consequence to us whether we set a bad example 
and violate the principles of international law in Hie ard a 
government which we all think on these eae gee is not entitled 
to recognition. All the President states—and the Senator from 
South Carolina read it a few moments ago, and I wish I could 
turn to it 

Mr. TILLMAN, I will furnish it to the Senator. 

Mr. SPOONER. On what page? 

Mr. TILLMAN. On page 10. 

Mr. SPOONER. It is as follows: 

777000 ͤ VT 
obligation to the organization so recognized. In case of intervention 
our conduct would be subject to the approval or disapproval of such goy- 
ernment. We would be Fonua to submit to its direction and to assume 
toit the mere relation of a friendly ally. 

Does anyone doubt that? 

Mr. TILLMAN. The mere relation of friendly ally is all we 
are straggling for on this side. 

Mr. SPOONER. Weare going tobe a friendly ally, not of any 
provisional government, but of the people of Cuba. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The people of Cuba certainly are not as much 
the government as the government which the Senate recognized 
by resolution last year. 

Mr. SPOONER. Weare not going to war, with all its burden 
of taxation, with all the desolation it will carry into the homes of 
our country, with all its waste, for war is waste, with all its blood- 
shed and all its horrors, to elevate any particular crowd of men to 
power. Weare going to war because we must, and a result of it 
shall be freedom and independence to the people of Cuba. 

But the President, in my judgment, is absolutely correct when 
he says that we should not go there shackled by international 
relations too soon created by us. When we recognize this pro- 
visional government as an independent republic what business 
have we there except by its invitation? The moment it is recog- 
nized by us it is, so far as we are concerned, an independent and 
equal government. Are we invited? What right have we to stay 
there an hour except upon terms prescribed by it? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Ifthe President will send for this gentleman 
who has been sent here and lying around here for three years try- 
ing to get recognition, I am sure he would beg us to go there with 
tears in his eyes. 

Mr. SPOONER, Iam sorry my friend should accuse anybody 
of lying around here for three years. [Laughter.] I beg my 
friend's pardon. I think there has been some of it. I do not 
know to whom he refers. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I am speaking about the envoys of this so- 
called government, 

Mr. SPOONER. We have not recognized any envoys of this 
so-called government. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I know we have not, but the Senator said we 
had not been invited to Cuba, and I say if we will just send for 
that man and tell him that we recognize the government, he will 
ask us to go there, and he has been ready to do so at any time 
within the past two or three years. 

Mr. SPOONER. It is not very long since I read in the paper 
an elaborate interview with the counsel of the so-called Republic 
of Cuba—— 

Mr. TILLMAN. The counsel of the junta. 

Mr. SPOONER. The junta has been, so far as we know and so 
far as the world knows, the civil political government of the so- 
called Republic of Cuba. They are the people we have heard 
froin, and it is a part of the laws of the so-called Government of 
Cuba that Mr. Estrada Palma, if that is his name—— 

Mr. TILLMAN. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I do not know it. 


Mr. SPOONER. Itis a part of the laws of the so-called Gov- 
ernment of Cuba that he is authorized to issue bonds of the so- 
called Republic of Cuba without any limit and to issue paper 
money of the so-called Republic of Cuba without any limit, 
Whether or not he has done it and to what extent I do not know. 
He may have issued millions for aught I know. 

Mr, TELLER. I doubt whether the Senator can establish that 
statement. 

Mr. SPOONER. 1 have not charged it. 

Mr. TELLER. I understood the Senator to make it. 

Mr. SPOONER. I said for aught I know. 

Mr. TILLMAN, The only testimony before the Senate is con- 
tained in the report of the committee, and in that the treasurer 
of the Cubans tty only some $100,000 of bonds have been issued, 

Mr. SPOONER. I care nothing about that. The grant to 
Tomas Estrada Palma, delegate plenipotentiary, found on page 
36 of Senate Document No. 19, Fifty-fifth Congress, first session, 
is as follows: 

Second. To contract for one or more loans, the proceeds of which are to be 
used in the service of the republic, guaranteeing said loans with all the pub- 
lic property, land taxes, custom-house duties, present and future, of the said 
republic, issuing bonds, registered or coupon, for an amount which he may 
deem convenient, payable, as well as the interest, when he may judge it 
portune; empowering him also to determine the nominal yalue of the ag 
the interest they earn, condition of the payment of the capital and interest 
which he may consider most favorable in order to place the said bonds at the 
best price, and also to mortgage them. 

Third. Po issue paper money in the name of the Republic of Cuba for the 
amount which he may think necessary and in the form and conditions which 
FFC ot the denominati hich h : 
sider most convenient for the service of the 8 * e 

This power is conferred upon Mr. Palma by the president and 
his cabinet, which, under the constitution, is the lawmaking 
power. 

I know nothing as to what bonds have been issued or what 
money has been issued. I care nothing about it. I referred to it 
to show how completely the civil government of the Republic of 
Cuba is wherever Tomas Estrada Palma is, which, I think, is 
New York. 

And he is authorized to delegate these great powers. 

I have made no reference to the suspicion that there are bonds 
of the Cuban Republic in this count: That cuts no figure here. 
I am not a suspicious man, Mr. President. I am not a pessimist. 
I am an optimist. Iam a pretty general believer in the honesty 
of men and the goodness of women. 

I am not ready to suspect my colleagues or the people with 
whom I associate. I have lived long enough to know that a man 
who is always suspecting the integrity of somebody will bear a 
little watching himself. 

Mr. Rubens is reported to have said—I understand it has been 
qualified, and that is the only invitation we have had, so far as I 
know, from the so-called Republic of Cuba—that if we went there 
without first recognizing the independence of this revolutionary 
party, or the men who on paper are the civil executives of the 
island, though we came to free them, they would turn their guns 
upon us. Of course that was explained afterwards by the state- 
ment that he supposed we meant annexation. I have no doubtat 
all that when we go there, they will all flock to our standard—none 
whatever. 

Why should we encumber ourselves in this intervention by 
recognizing a government of which we know nothing and which, 
when recognized, will be our equal in treaty-making and other 
great powers so far as we are concerned? It is stated that they 
have collected $400,000 of taxes. Perhaps they have, but a gov- 
ernment which in a struggle for liberty lasting for three years can 
collect only $400,000 in taxes does not establish a very firm foun- 
dation for recognition. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. SPOONER. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. Will he state to us how much money the Con- 
tinental Congress collected during the contest with Great Britain? 

Mr. SPOONER. Not knowing, I can not say. 

Mr. HOAR. I can answer the question. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator from Massachusetts answer it? 

Mr. HOAR. I have seen within a very short. time a statement 
in the handwriting of one of its members of a particular account 
of about $27,000,000 received by the Continental Congress from 
the various States. 

iat TILLMAN. In continental money, which they themselves 
issu 

Mr. TELLER. That money was collected by the colonies. 

Mr. HOAR. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. TELLER. Not by Congress. f 

Mr. HOAR. The Continental Congress had no power to collect 


taxes. 

Mr. TELLER. They not only collected, but they borrowed 
money. 

Mr. HOAR. Thatis another thing. The answer to the Sena- 
tor’s inquiry, in substance, not in phrases merely, is that the 
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Continental Congress had no power to collect taxes. Strictly in 
the way of collecting taxes they collected nothing, but they made 
requisitions upon the States; and not only did they make requisi- 
tions upon the States, but the States expended of themselves the 
moneys which raised, equipped, and armed the Continental sol- 


diers. 

Mr. TELLER. Thatis true. When the question was whether 
or not we had a National Government, how could foreign govern- 
ments determine it if we did not collect taxes? We did collect an 
inifinitesimal amount; I do not know how much; a trifle. 

Mr. HOAR. We not only had a National Government, but we 
had thirteen national governments. y 

Mr. TELLER. The question was whether we had one National 
Government. X 

Mr. HOAR. We were conducting a war by a confederation of 
thirteen nations, all sovereign, all allied, and all declaring them- 
selves independent. 

Mr. SPOONER. The Republic of Cuba, so called, when you 
look at its constitution, embraces the Island of Cuba from end to 
end. Itis not pretended that the so-called sy ear of Cuba has 
control—and that control is peculiar—of more than two provinces, 
1 think it is. There is another government in Cuba which con- 
trols the rest of the island which on paper is ‘‘ the Republic of 
Cuba.” One of the foundation principles in relation to the rec- 
ognition of the independence of a state is that it shall have fixed 
boundaries. Is it not idle to say that the Republic of Cuba is an 
established government with fixed boundaries? It does not con- 
trol, so far as I know, a single city. It does not control or hold a 
single seaport—not one. : 

My friend, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. FORAKER], said the 
other day in his very eloquent speech that Switzerland did not 
control a seaport. Neither does Colorado. Switzerland is in the 
interior; but here is an island republic, so called; and think of an 
island republic claiming recognition as a republic which has not 
a single port nor a ship—not one! é A 

But, Mr. President, the conflict, although it is a peculiar one, 
is still raging. Is there anyone here bold enough tosay that if we 
leave them glans over there they can expel the power of Spain? 
The rebellion or insurrection might be continued indefinitely, be- 
cause they are fighting Spain a good deal on the principle that 
„Captain Jack” fought the troops of the United States in the lava 
beds. They do not give open battle. 5 

It is a wise and masterly strategy, but the fact remains that 
there are 70,000 Spanish troops. There is another fact. Senators 
say Spain is exhausted—that is hardly true—and if left alone 
would abandon sovereignty over the Island of Cuba. We are 
spending a vast amount of money to prepare the United States to 
meet an “exhausted country,” if she is exhausted. It was said 
by Sir William Vernon Harcourt: 

It is quite clear that one of the most essential elements in the statusof the 

i t to recognition is that its limits should be intelligibly defined. Ido 
not say that the boundary line need_be laid down with scientific accuracy, 
but at all events that it should be understood in a much clearer manner than 
it can be yet said to be defined as between the South and the North. 

But the war is still going on. I have a letter here from General 
Gomez, which I wish to read: 

Mr. Quesada has a letter from General Gomez, under date of March 9, 
which shows how hopeful— 

Not how assured— 
he is of success, and how even then he spoke of the utter futility of attempt- 
ing negotiations with Spain. A portion of the letter is as follows: 

This province (Santa Clara), as well as Santiago de Cuba and Puerto 
Principe, is ours. The enemy has departed, ceasing military operationsand 
abandoning the garrison and forts which constituted its base of operations. 
Days, weeks, and months pe without a column of troops appearing within 
our radius of action. which is of many leagues. In the conditions in which 
we are it ismy opinion that what we need to end the war quickly are cannon 
and a great deal of dynamite, so that we can expel them by fire and steel 
from the towns. 

Nobody could live on those devastated plains. Death and starva- 
tion have held absolute sway over them. 


“ Notwithstanding the opinion of the optimists, Iadhere tothe idea that we 
will never make Spain come to terms but in that manner— 


By guns and dynamite and expelling Spain from the towns— 
and that it is a loss of time and very dangerous to enter into any negotia- 
tions. We must fight them vigorously and unceasingly in order to force 
what we will have, and we will surely obtain it in time.’ 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator allow me to add to that now 
what the President says about it? 

Mr. STEWART. Read it. 

Mr. SPOONER.. Yes. 

Mr. TELLER. The President, in his message to us, says: 

The long trial has proved that the object for which Spain has the 
war can not be attained. The fire of insurrection may flame or may smolder 
with varying seasons, but it has not been and it is p. that it can not be 
extinguished by present methods. 

Mr. SPOONER, Oh, yes; the fire of insurrection smoldered 
and flamed in the same way for ten years, but it did not result 
in the independence of Cuba. It did not result in expelling the 
sovereignty of Spain. Iam told that Mr. Quesada stated before 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs that if the United States 


should not intervene, he thought fhe insurgents might win their 
independence in twelve years. But that is not independence 
now. Thatisastruggleforindependence. That is what General 
Gomez says in this letter. 

But it is said they collect taxes. The “taxes” are levied and 
assessed in the most arbitrary way by ‘‘officers” of tho ‘‘treas- 
ury,” and they are enforced under the following laws:“ 

Art. I. According to article 18 of the constitution and the decree of the 
general in chief of the 20th of September last, the military chiefs shall give 
— eee aid to the officers of the treasury for the better fulfillment of 

Ant. II. With the aid of the armed forces, they will proceed to the destruc- 
tion of those plantations, whatever be their nationality, which will refuse to 

y the taxes decreed by the government of the republic.—Senate Document 

Vo. 19, Fifty-first Congress, first session, page 19. 

That may be all right for a military government, but it hardl 
answers the requirement in this age of a civil government entitl 
to recognition as an independent state. It is not a government 
which, so far as we know, administers law, protects property, or 
meets out justice through judicial tribunals, 

There is another thing about it. General Lee, who ought to 
know, if anyone should know, what there is to the so-called re- 

ublic, testified before the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
nate upon this subject. He made some remarks that are not in 
the testimony, I am told, but he says on page 545: 


I have never thought that the insurgents had anything except the skeleton 
form of a government. 


Certainly he had better faeilities for accurate observation and 
knowledge than any of us. z 

Mr. MASON. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SPOONER. Certainly. 

Mr: MASON. Did not General Lee also testify that his rela- 
tions were not with the insurgents; that his relations were with 
the Government to which he was accredited? 

Mr. SPOONER. Of course. 

Mr. MASON. And that he could not speak with any knowledge, 
but only from information as to the Republic of Cuba? 

Mr. SPOONER. I know he was not consul-general to the Re- 


public of Cuba.” 
Mr. MASON. He will be. 
Mr. SPOONER. I should not object to that. Of course his re- 


lations were not with the so-called Republic of Cuba, because 
there was not any government to which we could send a consul. 
They have no international relations, as the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Hoar] says, with anybody. We want better evi- 
dence that the people of Cuba have a government capable of dis- 
charging international duties and of discharging the functions of 
government at home before we commit this Government to an ad- 
mission of it into the family of nations. But General Lee has 
had vastly better opportunities for learning what there is to this 
government than any of us. 

I can not escape the conclusion that if we go there, having first 
recognized the independence of the so-called republic, we go there 
under its laws,“ subject toits orders, and if, when we shall have 
driven away the Spaniard from the island with their assistance, 
they bade us go, upon what theory could we stay? We would not 
stay there for permanent occupation; we would not stay there to 
force any government upon them; but we might be obliged to 
stay there in the discharge of a duty imposed by humanity and 
civilization, which could not be ignored, until peace was restored 
and life and womanhood safe, and until the people, by fair expres- 
sion, had either ace the so-called Republic of Cuba or had 
established a Republic of Cuba which they desired to live under, 
That is all; and that is obviously all that is meant by the Presi- 
dent in his message. , 

Now, Mr. President, it is said that we must recognize the inde- 
pennone of the Republic of Cuba or become liable by intervention 

or the debts of Spain based upon the hypothecated revenues of 
Cuba. I know very little about the Spanish debt, either as to its 
form or amount. Some have said it is $280,000,000; others say itis 
$300,000,000. I do not know, and I have found no one to inform 
me. Those bonds are Spanish bonds, I am told. I assume, of 
course, they are not the obligation of any government but the 
Spanish Government. Whether they are based upon a hypothe- 
cation of the revenues of Cuba alone, or the revenues of Cuba with 
other Spanish revenues, I do not know. 

It might make a difference as a matter of law as to the liabili 
of the government of Cuba when one shall have been established. 
The Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE] seemed to think yester- 
day that our recognizing the independence of the Republic of 
Cuba would shield the Republic of Cuba from any obligation to 
discharge the debts of the Spanish Government based upon the 
hypothecation of Cuban revenue. 

ow could it? I do not know that any Cuban or Spanish bonds 
are held in the United States; I have never seen any, but it is 
stated that they are held in Germany, in France, and perhaps in 
Great Britain. How would our recognition of the so-called 
Republic of Cuba have anything to do with the question of their 
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obligation to discharge the Spanish war debt? Would 8 
be bound by our recognition of the Republic of Cuba? Woul 
Great Britain be bound by our recognition of the Republic of 
Cuba. Would,France be bound? Not at all. 

Nobody would be bound but the United States, and if German 
or Great Britain or France, not having recognized the so-calle 
Republic of Cuba, saw fit to insist that it or any government es- 
tablished there was liable to pay to the extent at least of the 
hypothecated reyenue the debts due to a British subject or a Ger- 
man subject or a French subject, how long would those Govern- 
ments be bound by our decision on a question of fact? Not a 
moment. The fact that we recognized her 2 would make 
no difference. There are no strictly legal liabilities of nations. 
Nations can not be sued. The sovereign can levy taxes with which 
to pay. The sovereign can repudiate, and if the sovereign has the 
strength, it can maintain that position. Such debts are only col- 
. lectible at the cannon's mouth. 

Mr. MONEY. Will the Senator from Wisconsin permit me to 
ask him a question? I do not want to interrupt the Senator with- 
out his consent. 

Mr. SPOONER. The Senator can not ask me a question with- 
out interrupting me, but I permit it. 

Mr. MONEY. I the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. SPOONER. No; I permit it. 

Mr. MONEY. Does the Senator state to the Senate asa lawyer 
that the United States, if it assists in driving the Spanish from 
the island and establishing a free, stable, and independent goy- 
ernment there, will in any way become responsible for Spanish 
bonds because the revenues of Cuba have been hypothecated to 
that purpose? 

Mr. SPOONER. I have not said anything of the kind. 

Mr. MONEY. Do I understand the Senator to say that if the 
Republic of Cuba should be acknowledged and should win her in- 
dependence, she would be responsible in any way? 

r. SPOONER. That is a question of Jaw and the power of 
other governments. 

Mr. MONEY. That is why I ask the Senator. I acknowledge 
his eminent ability, and I should really like to have an opinion, 

Mr. SPOONER. I have never made profession that I am an 
international lawyer. 

Mr. MONEY. Just as the Senator is. 

Mr. SPOONER. I have not found in the books, as far as m: 
investigations have gone, and I have only looked into it for myself, 
a satisfactory statement upon the question. I think there might, 
as I said a moment ago, possibly be a difference if the obligations 
of Spain were based solely apon the hypothecation of the revenues 
of Cuba from what it would be if that were only a part of the 
security; but that is no matter now. It has been my opinion, and 
I will proceed to answer the Senator’s question, that the Cuban 
Republic, or whatever government is established by the Cubans, 
would not be liable for any part of the Spanish war debt, even 
based upon a hypothecation, and solely upon a hypothecation, of 
Cuban revenues, and I will say why. 


Mr. MONEY. yey gone. 

Mr. SPOONER. ey are the obligations of Spain, as I under- 
stand it. They are not a mortgage upon the Cuban people. They 
are not a mortgage, strictly speaking, or secured by a mortgage, 
upon the territory of Cuba. It is a Spanish debt secured by 

fed ge of reyenues which can only be collected by the exercise of 
Epanish sovereignty. 

Mr. MONEY. Iam obliged to the Senator for his answer. 

Mr. GRAY. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Wisconsin 
whether he has found anywhere in the books any allusion to the 
doctrine of international subrogation for the debts that are sup- 
posed to be based on the hypothecated revenues of a conquered 
territory, except when the territory has been absorbed by the 
5 which is sought to be made liable. Is there any other 

‘ound: 
ei SPOONER. That is not quite clear. 

Mr. GRAY. I should like to hear the Senator as to whether he 
has found any such allusion. 

Mr. SPOONER. Ido not remember to have done so. I wish 
to be through. If the Spanish obligation or pledge is to pay the 
bonds, principal or interest, out of Cuban revenue, every man 
who took a bond must have taken it with notice, it seems to me, 
that he depended for payment out of the hypothecated funds upon 
the ability of Spain to continue her sovereignty, because, as I said 
2 moment ago, the collection of these revenues is only an exercise 
of sovereignty, and if Spain lost her sovereignty over the Island 
of Cuba, she would of course lose her power to realize or pay the 
revenues pledged. 

Mr. GRAY. The Senator did not quite catch my remark. Al- 
low me to restate it. It is that there is nowhere in the books, so 
far as I know, and I ask him whether he has read to the con 5 
any suggestion of such a liability except where the country sought 
erase liable absorbs the territory. We do not expect to 
absorb i 


Mr. SPOONER. No; of course where there is annexation, ab- 
sorption, you take it cum onere you take it with its burden of 
debt. That is different from revolution. That is different from 
an acquisition of title by war or conquest. That is an acquisition 
by agreement, as in the case of Texas. Where we e e terri- 
tory by such means, we take it subject to its indebtedness. When 
my friend from Ohio [Mr. Foraker] read from Hall the other 
day a statement as to liability which follows absorption, he read 
a principle which I think no one would dispute. 

y t I beg him to remember, unless I am in the wrong, that that 
is not this case. We do not intend to absorb the Island of Cuba. 
We do not intend to annex the Island of Cuba. We do not intend 

J trust, for indemnity or anything else, to appropriate a dollar of 
the revenues of the Island of Cuba. 

. FORAKER. The Senator from Wisconsin will remember 
what I said was predicated upon a question asked me by the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS], which did involve the 
idea that if we were to displace the Spanish Government and es- 
tablish a stable government of our own upon that island, either 
our own Government or some other government, we would be 

ssponsible for it. 

Mr. SPOONER. No, Mr. President, I never have heard that 
yet. The Senator from West Virginia may have said 

Mr. FORAKER. No; he did not say that. I asked him if that 
was not what he had in hismind; and it was upon that theory that 
I read the authority referred to. 

8 It was not in my mind. I do not wish the Sen- 
ator to misstate my record. I did not ask the question as stated. 

Mr. FORAKER. If I may be allowed 

Mr. SPOONER. Certainly. 

Mr. FORAKER, I will say to the Senator from West Virginia 
that Idid not undertake to repeat what his question was, but I 
said that he asked me a question which gave rise to the discussion. 

Mr. SPOONER. The authority which the Senator from Ohio 
read was an authority which, as I understand it, has nothing to 
do with this case, and that authority is as follows: 


When a state ceases to exist by absorption in another state, the latter in 
the same way is the inheritor of all local rights, obligations, — property. 


There is no doubt about that. That is utterly inapplicable to 
this case, because we are not proposing to absorb Cuba or to an- 
nex Cuba. We are proposing out of a duty to humanity and for 
self-protection to help free Cuba, Weare not even proposing to 
establish a government of our own there or by our dictation. We 
simply propose, while occupying Cuba, to afford the people of 
Cuba a fair opportunity to establish an independent government 
of their own. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator permit me a question? 

Mr. SPOONER. Certainly. - 

Mr. ALLEN. The bonded indebtedness of Cuba is about $519,- 
000,000 in round numbers. 

Mr. SPOONER, Lou do not mean Cuba. 

Mr. ALLEN. I mean Cuba. 

Mr. SPOONER. Oh. no! 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes; I am correct. The Spanish indebtedness 
of Cuba, which is kept separate, amounts to $519,000,000. All of 
that bonded indebtedness was issued before the war now in prog- 
ress, with the exception of about $175,000,000. What will become 
of that portion of the bonded indebtedness issued before the break- _ 
ing out of hostilities? 

Ir. SPOONER. That is just what I have been discussing and 
would have been through with but for the interruption. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator was meskar about the indebted- 
ness that has been issued the Spanish war debt. Iam now speak- 
x 5 that portion of the indebtedness that existed before the war. 

r. SPOONER. I do not care whether it be a war debt or 
what kind of a debt it is; upon the Senator's statement it is a debt 
of Spain. It is an obligation of the Spanish Government. It is 
no obligation of the Cuban Government, for there never has been 
any, as I understand it. My proposition was simply this: Of 
course if itis not based upon or secured by a hypothecation of 
Cuban revenues there can be no question about it. 

If it is secured by a hypothecation of Cuban revenues, it is de- 
pendent upon the continued sovereignty of Spain in Cuba to 
enable her to sequestrate those revenues and to pay them over 
to the Cuban Government. And that bond was subject to this 
condition, although not written in it by the hand of man, madea 
part of it by a higlier law than any man or set of men can enact, 
that Spain should so conduct herself, should so exercise her sovy- 
ereignty in the Island of Cuba, that in the sight of God and in 
the light of the civilization of the century she might be permitted 
to continue it. 

That she has not, nobody here disputes; and it has seemed to 
me very much like this case, because the principle which underlies 
those obligations—they are not international obligations—is very 
much the principle which underlies the obligations between in- 
dividuals sometimes. If one owns a flat and mortgages the 
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issues, rents, and profits—the income of it—for twenty-five years 
to the Senator from Rhode Island, and he makes a pesthouse of it 
and it becomes infected so that it is a menace to the health of the 
whole city, and the public interest and the public safety require 
that it should be battered down, and the municipality batters it 
down, would the municipality be liable for the debt? à 

Mr. President, there is an authority which I have here, but will 
not take the time to read. Iwill cite it. It is found in Hall’s 
International Law, pages 243 and 244, including the elaborate note. 
This seems, I think, to clearly sustain the proposition. 

There is another principle about it. It is stated by Mr. Theo- 
dore S. Woolsey. He states that— 


There is another extreme case wherea change of government may dissolve 
prior obligations. It is where a despotical government has contr: debts 
against a nation attempting to recover its liberties. The Government is, de 
facto, in possession of authority, 2nd thus its acts are lawful; nevertheless, 
obligations entered into to subjugate the people must be regarded in this 
extreme case as pertaining to the government alone, and not as resting on 


the people. = > : 2 

But I have been imperfectly and hastily rr Se uestion 
whether obligations of Spain, based in part upon ated 
revenues of Cuba, would be transferred. to be a debt of the 
new government. That would not depend upon the time when it 
became independent when it was ized, but upon the guns 
and aggressiveness of the nation or nations asserting the responsi- 
bility. Our action can not, I think, as I have stated, affect the 
question one way or the other. 

But, Mr. President, I have been utterly unable to see what differ- 
ence it can make, so far as any possible responsibility of the United 
States is concerned, whether we recognize the independence of the 
so-called Cuban Republic now or recognize the independence of 
a government later. Upon what theory could we be said to be 
responsible? Only upon this distinct ground, that having inter- 
vened wrongfully by force of arms to aid the Cubans in expellin 
the Spaniards, we had helped to take the pledge from reach o 

ish sovereignty, and therefore had rendered ourselvesresponsi- 
bie for the debt, in whole or in part. A 

That principle would be just as strong, if there were anythi 
in it at all, which there is not, when applied to us if we recogni 
the so-called Cuban Republic before we go in there and help drive 
Spain out as it would if we help the Cubans drive out the Spanish 
sovereignty and then recognize a republic. We are not going 
there wrongfully, to begin with, and the suggestion of possible 
responsibility we repudiate at the outset and forever. 

But, Mr. President, what if our intervention in Cuba, with the 
inevitable expulsion of Spanish sovereignty from that island, 
would bring to us an assertion by some other nation of moral re- 
sponsibility for this debt? What of it? Could we listen to the 
feeble wail of the starving baby, and the awful cry of the starv- 
ing mother, be mindful of all the horrors rife in that island, so 
near to us, take pencil in hand, work ont the possible cost, and 
then fold our arms, turn our backs, and let the history of mis- 
rule, oppression, insurrection, savagery, with constant menaceand 
cost to us, go indefinitely on? No; that is not the spirit of our 
people. There is no dollar mark on our flag. 

An intervening power must count the cost, and we will have 
counted the cost. ecan not stand it any longer, and the nations 
of the earth have no right to expect it of us. 

The authority for intervention is ample and clear, and the right 
of intervention is justified by the facts and warranted by interna- 
tional law. 

The rule, of course, is against the right of one State to intervene 
in the affairs of another, the general principle being that ev 
nation is to be permitted to manage its own affairs, and to wor 
outitsown destiny. The last hundred years, however, have been 
filled with interventions, some on bigh grounds and for noble pur- 
poses, others upon the low plane of se purpose: 

Almost ev government has exercised the right, upon one 
ground or another. 

In Manning’s Law of Nations, by Sheldon Amos, it is said: 

The only grounds on which interference with the affairs of a foreign state 
would now be held eapable of justification are: 

(1) The breach or attempted breach of a subsisting treaty, as wherea state 
is restricted by treaty inthe amount of its armaments, or in the quality of 
its military defenses; or else (2) the continuance of a revolutionary state of 
affairs in the foreign state under circumstances in which it seems highly prob- 
able that, without such interference, either public order can never bare: 
stored at all or can only be restored after such sufferings to humanity and 
such juries to surrounding states as obviously overbalance the general 
evil cf all interference from without. 

These words read as if they were written for this case. I read 
from an English edition, published in 1875, and at the foot of the 
page from which I have just quoted, referring to the language 
used by President Grant on the attitude of the United States to 
the Cuban revolution, December 7, 1874, is this note: 


ues, but S has gained no 5 Six — 

a cance which can not be . Its duration and the tenacity 

tie advance, ther with the absence of the manifested power of repres- 
on 


part — can not be controverted, and may make some posi- 
tive steps on the part of other powers a matter of self-necessity. 


We are the only other power,” as the island lies at our door. 
And now, after the lapse of many years, including three years of 
a new revolution, we are obliged to ‘‘ take positive steps as a mát- 
ter of self-necessity.” 

Professor Lawrence, at page 120, writes of it thus: 


In the opinion of some writers interventions undertaken on the ground of 
humanity and interventions for the purpose of putting a stop to ous 
paaa ons are also legal. But we can not venture to bring them within 

rules of international law. It cert does not lay down that 

cruelty on the part of a government renders it le to be deprived of its 

om of action, nor does it im upon states the obligation hi gilbert 

ing either ordinary barbarity on of their neighbors or special 
kind of inhumanity which es the form of religious persecution. 

At the same time, it will not condemn such intervent if they are under- 
taken with a single eye to the object in view and without ulterior considera- 
tions of self-interest and ambition. Should the cruelty be so long continued 
and £o revolting that the best instincts of human nature are outraged by it, 
and should an rtunity arise for bringing it to an end and removing its 
cause without ing fuel to the flame of the contest, there is nothing in the 
law of nations which will condemn as a wrongdoer the state which steps for- 
ward and undertakes the necessary intervention. Each caso must be judged 
on its own merits. 

There is a great difference between declaring a national act to be 
and therefore part of the order under which states have consented to live. 
egal gett TO DE TOTAS EDOS AESA tion to y 
have no t to enter my neighbor's en wi 
saw a child of his robbed and illtreat 


But, nevertheless, the ordinary rule is a for 3 eases, which, 
after all. make up at least ninety-nine hundredths of life. To say that itis 
no rule because it may landably be ignored once or twice in a generation is 
to overturn order inan attempt to exalt virtne. An intervention to puta 
stop to barbarous and a le cruelty is “a high act of policy over and 
above the domain of law.“ It is destitute of technical legality, but it may be 
morally right and even praiseworthy to a high degree. 


The grounds for intervention are abundant. It is too narrowa 
statement of the case to confine it to the horrors which have 
-shocked the world during the present insurrection. We have no 
right to forget the ten years of unavailing struggle, attended b 
indescribable atrocities. During thirteen years since the war 
island, lying almost in sight of our shores, has been the scene of 
insurrection and of indescribable horrors, and in the intervening 
ears of nominal peace the promises of Spain of governmental re- 
orms have been broken, and misrule there has been so oppressive 
inevery way as not only to justify but compel renewed insurrection. 
The arraignment of Spain contained in the President's message 
differs not a great deal from the arraignment contained in Gen- 
eral Grant's messages. Secretary Fish, in his dispatch to the 
Spanish minister upon the Virginius case, dated April 18, 1874, 
sums up the then situation as follows: 


For five years the policy of repression, cf confiscation, of summary execu- 
tion of political p ers, of refusal of reforms, of denial of self-government, 
of maintenance of slavery, in short, the policy of violence and force, has held. 
derstood that the — — to-day for as many 


seen t and their 
revennes sequestrated; and when it hascomplained, it has been met by prom- 
ises of restoration; but the official assurances of sb — in that repect have 
in most cases not been complied with. It has seen its citizens condemned to 
death under the form of itary law, and executed in violation of the treat 
Mag ere of It has seen other citizens of the United States 
in streets of Havana for no other reason that they were citizens of 
the United States, or the ental circumstance of the color of the dress, 
It has stretched its powers and interfered with the liberties of its citizens 
in order to fulfill ali its duties as a sovereign nation toward the power which 
in Cuba was tolerating the evil influences of reaction, and of slavery, and of 
“the deplorable and pertinacious tradition of despotism ” referred to by the 
minister of transmarine affairs, all of which made the things complained of 
ble. It has refrained from the assertion of its rights, under the h 
rived from the constant assurances of the Government of Spain, that lib- 
erty and self-government would be accorded to Cuba, that African slavery 
would be driven out from its last resting place in Christendom, and that the 
instruments of the Casino Español woul restrained in their violence, and 
made to obey law and to respect the treaty obligations of Spain. 


All this and more, intensified a thousandfold by the infamous 
policy of Weyler, have we borne during the last three years. 

The testimony of Senators upon this floor from personal obser- 
vation as to the starvation and merciless savagery prevailing in 
that island will be a haunting and horrible memon 

This people has borne it, and borne it, and forborne, through 
many, many years, 99 almost, if not quite, to the point of 

0 


inhumanity. This Government has shrunk from becoming in- 
volved in a war with Spain. 

We have policed our waters, repressed our citizens, at t 
cost, and we have suffeređ incalculable loss from interrupted and 
paralyzed commerce. 

The great Republic must have suffered in the estimation of the 


Christian world, that it could tolerate, without intervention, such 
tyranny and atrocities. 

We have stood by, refusing to let any other government inter- 
vene in Cuba because of our national policy, which we can not 
and will not surrender. À 

We can not longer be inactive. We have been forced to the 
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conclusion that Spain, by her rule, not only 3 but com- 

Uing insurrection, with its accompaniment of cruelty, corrup- 
tion, lust, loot, starvation, and blood, can not in the future govern 
that island by different methods, or with different results, than 
those which have characterized her past dominion. 

She has violated treaty obligations, destroyed the property of 
American citizens, and trampled in the most reckless and auda- 
cious manner upon their rights. n 

Senators here complain of Mr. Cleveland for his course in rela- 
tion to Cuba. I do not. I assume he had a good reason for his 
inaction, just as General Grant had for his. 

One thing seems clear. Having reference to the past and to the 
present, we can not tolerate it any longer, : 

We can not have indemnity for all the past, but we can and will 
have security for the future. 

Now, Mr. ident, a word about the Maine. The discussion 
of the case by the Committee on Foreign Relations is of great 
ability. But there is one striking fact which has been overlooked 
and which impresses me greatly. The destruction of the Maine, 
while it may not be so established as an act of Spanish guilt, and 
I am not ready to say that it is, as to warrant us in declaring war 
against Spain, to my mind furnishes upon a well-established 
principle of international law abundant W e for armed inter- 
vention and for insisting upon the installation of vernment 
in Cuba which for all time, independent of Spain, shall be able to 
discharge its international duties. 

I have before me the report of the Spanish court, with the evi- 
dence upon which it is based. The Maine was at rest in the har- 
bor of Havana at 9.40 in the evening, when 3 on board 
of the ship was in fancied security, as they had a right to be, for 
if anywhere in the world an American sailor may rightfully feel 
secure one would think it would be on his own ship, under our flag, 
on a visit of peace to a friendly harbor. In a moment she was 
by explosion transformed from a magnificent ship of war into a 

twisted metallic burial case. Of course our authorities or- 
ered a court of can at fe : : 

That court, composed of officers of unimpeachable integrity and 
of conceded ability, proceeded with the inquiry. That court, it 
must be remembered, was hampered in its investigation. It sat 
in a foreign port. It had not power, I believe—the Senator from 
New Han oaee Mr. CHANDLER] can tell me if I am wrong— 
even at Key West to compel the attendance of witnesses. e 
investigation was made. They examined such witnesses as they 
could find, and after carefully exploring the whole subject made 
report to the Government that the Maine was exploded by an ex- 
ternal force, and expressly excluded accident or any negligence 
upon the part of the captain, his officers, and the men under his 
command, 

Spain, of course, anticipated that report, knew that there would 
be such an investigation, and at once instituted an inquiry of her 
own, conducted on her territory, where she could call any witness 
and compel his attendance, and promptly transmitted the report 
with the testimony to the Government of the United States. Our 
report, if it so found, would be a prima facie establishment of the 
fact of external explosion. It was doubtless anticipated that the 
Spanish report would make a prima facie showing that it was an 
accident, and thereby an international issue would be made for trial 
before some court of experts to be appointed as agreed, by whose 
finding of fact Spain very readily agrees to be bound in advance. 

Mr. President, I have read all of the evidence taken by the Span- 
ish court. Ihave gone carefully through the report of the Spanish 
court. There is one phase of it which to my mind more than any- 
thing else is inculpatory. It has been stated by Captain Sigsbee 
that a dozen men might have dropped a buoyant mine under the 
Maine and not have been discovered. That would have beena 
mine, of course, which would have exploded only by contact. It 
would not have been one of the mines to be discharged by an elec- 
tric flash from the shore. The Spanish court deals with that 
question, and I want to read to the Senate what it says about it: 


Before proceeding to the consideration of other data, I think it well to re- 
call to your excellency’s enlightened mind the phenomena which accompany 
the explosion of a submarine mine, meanin ereby what is known under 
the generic term of torpedo, and leaving aside all that can apply exclusively 
to a subterranean mine, on account of the utter impossibility that such a 
mine could have been prepared without batteries (elementos), or even with 
batteries, without the Bade of the authorities and of the public gener- 

y: 

That is a subterranean mine as distinguished from a submarine 
mine. 

The ignition of the torpedo must necessarily have been produced either by 
3 by an electrical discharge, and as the state of the sea and the wind 
did not allow of any motion in the vessel the hypothesis of a collision at that 
moment must be rejected. 

The Spanish court here refutes the idea that the explosion could 
have been caused by a buoyant mine or by any torpedo resulting 
rom contact with the ship. 


And we must consider that of an electric current sent by a cable (wire) from 
a station; but no traces or signs of any wire or station have been discovered. 


We take it to be established—and I will never stop to debate that 
question until the Maine has been raised, if that is ever to be done 
and a demonstration shall have come—we take it as established 
that that ship was destroyed by an external explosion, as our 
board finds—by the Spoon of a submarine mine. The Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. WoLcoTT], always eloquent, never more elo- 
quent, neyer more patriotic than he was to-day, stated the truth 
when he said that the explosion of the Maine had had infinitely to 
do with the situation which has led us up to the verge of war. 
Our people believe it was destroyed as found by our court. 

Mr. President, no one could know better that fact than the 
Spanish Government. The destruction of our ship and men in 
her harbor must, all Fangs considered, have given her officials 

ve concern. It was of the utmost consequence to Spain to 
establish that the Maine was exploded by accident and exempt 
herself and her.officials from the suspicion that the ship was ex- 
loded by a submarine mine, over which she was moored by Span- 
ish direction. It was easy for Spain to make that proof if it were 
afact. Mr. President, it was easy. How? Does anyone doubt 
if there was a submarine mine under the Maine that the Spanish 
officials knew it? Does anyone suppose for a moment that there 
are mines in the harbor of Havana unknown to the military au- 
thorities? Does anyone suppose for a moment that there are mines 
in any of the harbors along our coast unknown by chart and ac- 
curate location to our authorities? It can not be possible, for they 
would be useless if the mine is to be exploded by electricity. 

I repeat, if there was a mine, Mr. President, in the harbor of 
Havana, the Spent authorities knewit. If there was no mine 
under the Maine, they knew it. If they could have proven that 
there was no mine there, God knows they would have been swift 
to prove it. But go through this evidence and you will not find 
a single witness called, as I remember, and I ask my friend from 
Minnesota [Mr. Davis], who has examined it carefully, too, if I 
am not correct—you will not find a single witness called to estab- 
lish the negative fact, entirely under their control, beyond our 
reach, that there was no mine under the Maine. The burden of 
proving the negative was upon them, for the evidence to prove it 
was in their preen 

It is a familiar principle of law that when one has in his 
sion exculpatory evidence and fails to use it, or attempts to make 
a false issue upon it, itis warrant for the gravest suspicion at least; 
and I would have been infinitely more satisfied with the situation 
in regard to the Maine if the Spanish court had called the author- 
ities of the Spanish army in Havana and had shown that there 
were no mines in the harbor or none under our ship. 

Mr. President, if there had been no mine under the Maine, they 
would have proven it. But make an issue of it; refer it to some 
board of experts; and what then? No witness could be called 
before that board of experts for Hoa except the witnesses Spain 
chose. I acai as did the Senator from Massachusetts ja Hoar] 
yesterday, General Blanco. I have no thought that he could be 
guilty of complicityin it. General Lee has testified that General 
Blanco exhibited the utmost emotion; that he wept when it oc- 


But, Mr. President, the testimony taken was utterly inconse- 
quential; the report of the same quality. They di of the case 
by showing that other ships had exploded, that there were no dead 
fish to be found, no hole under the ship, and no wave at the time 
of explosion. One can not read the testimony, consider what is 
shown and what is not shown, without being driven to the conclu- 
sion that Spanish hate perpetrated that awful, cowardly crime, 
the murder under our flag in that harbor of the men of the Maine. 
No; we are not ina position to declare war against ppan I fancy. 
on account of the Maine, but our Navy must not blamed i 
flying at every masthead when the ships go into battle is the legend, 
“Remember the Maine.” 

But what of its relation to intervention? Only this, Mr. Pres- 
ident: It is laid down by Mr. Hall, and he is quoted with approval 
by the Supreme Court in the Wiborg case, unreported, treating of 
intervention, as follows: 

Interventions for the purpose of self-preservation naturally include all 
those which are grounded upon darger to the institutions, to the good order, 


or to the external safety of the intervening state. 
To some of these no objection can be offered. 


Now mark this: 


If a government is too weak to prevent actual attacks upon a neighbor by 
its subjects, if it foments revolution abroad, or if it threatens hostilities 
which may be averted by its overthrow, a menaced state may adopt such 
measures as are necessary to obtain substantial guaranties for its own se- 
curity. The state which is subjected to intervention has either failed to sat- 
isfy its international duties or intentionally violated them. It has done 
or permitted a wrong, to obtain redress for which the intervening state may 
make war if it chooses. If war occurs the latter may exact as one of the con- 
ditions of peace at the end that a government shall be installed which is able 
and willing to observe its international obligations. 


If there were nothing else, this of itself is sufficient warrant for 
intervention. Acquitting Spain as a sovereignty, and General 
Blanco as her representative, of any compueity in the destruction 
of the Maine, the fact remains that under circumstances which 
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called for unusual measures of protection, her government in Cuba 
was at least too weak to prevent her subjects from destroying 
our battle ship and murdering our sailors. 

We can endure it all no longer. 

We intervene, Mr. President, not for conquest, not for aggran- 
dizement, not because of the Monroe doctrine; we intervene for 
humanity's sake; we intervene to gain security for the future; we 
intervene to aid a people who have suffered every form of tyranny 
and who have madea desperate struggle to befree. Weintervene 
for our own permanent peace and safety. Weintervene upon the 
highest possible ground, Mr. President; and upon this case we 
may, although with the utmost reluctance—for we are a people 
devoted to the arts of peace Fe into the war, if it must come, con- 
fidently “invoking the considerate judgment of mankind and the 
blessing of Almighty God.” 


Cuba. 


SPEE OH 
HON. WILLIAM W. GROUT, 


OF VERMONT, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, April 11, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the Senate amendment to joint res- 
olution (H. Res. 233) for the recognition of the independence of the people of 
Cuba, demanding that the Government of S relinquish its 3 and 

o Island of Cuba, and to withdraw its land and naval forces 
rom Cuba and Cuban waters, and directing the President of the United 
States to use the land and naval forces of the United States to carry these 
resolutions into effect— 

Mr. GROUT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am in favor of concurring in the Senate resolu- 
tions with an amendment striking out the clause recognizing the 
Cuban Republic, for the reason that this provision is coupled with 
that other larger proposition of armed intervention. And should 
intervention lead, as it will, to the landing of troops in Cuba, rec- 
ognition would put the command of such troops under General 
Gomez as the commander in chief of the sovereign state which 
we shall haye already recognized. 2 

{thought a time since that the wisest way to dispose of this Cu- 
ban question was simply to recognize the independence of the 
island, send relief to the suffering noncombatants, and let the Cu- 
bans work out their independence for themselves, and not involve 
ourselves in war. I introduced a resolution to this effect. But I 
find there is an overpowering sentiment in Congress, if not through- 
out the country, in favor of intervention, as outlined by the Presi- 
dent in his message. And if we are to intervene and send an army 
to Cuba and a navy to Cuban waters, I do not think it wise to es- 
tablish by our edict here a sovereignty to which that army and 
navy would be compelled to report. 

_ For this reason I am opposed to recognition coupled with inter- 
vention. If we are to intervene, which seems to be the over- 
whelming purpose, let us do so in the name of the sovereignty of 
the United States, recognizing no flag but the Stars and Stripes, 
until we have accomplished the object of our intervention and 
driven out the Spanish flag and every vestige of Spanish author- 
ity, and allowed the peor to establish a free government of their 
own. For this the President has full direction in the language 
still left in the first resolution, and which is taken from our own 
declaration of independence, viz, that the people of the Island of 
Cuba are, and of right ought to be, free and independent.” 
While this does not recognize the present Cuban Government. it 
practically directs the President to establish an independent gov- 
ernment in the island, which may, and probably will be ulti- 
mately, the present Cuban Republic. 

The mi e of Spain in Cuba is known to the whole world. In 
time of peace, robbery under the guise of taxation, and tyranny 
with and without the forms of law, and during the present war a 
system of deliberate murder by the slow process of starvation, 
looking only to the extermination of the entire native population, 
have carried the conscience and will of the civilized world to the 
point of saying, Out with such a monstrous government, and let 
this long-suffering, 2 people form one of their own. 

I believe it to be the deliberate judgment of the Christian world 
that Spain by her barbarous and cruel course in Cuba has for- 
feited all right to longer fatten off the products of this fair island 
and oppress this brave people, and that the time has come when 
not only our injured commercial interests, but the promptings of 
humanity, call apon the Government of the United States to put 
an end to Spanish authority in Cuba, and guarantee to the strug- 
gling patriots there the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 


happiness.” When this is done it will have the approval of every 
civilized nation on the face of the globe. 

This, as already stated, these resolutions authorize the President 
to do, employing the land and naval forces, but I do not think it 
necessary to direct immediate action as expressed in the House 
resolution. If we say to him, Use the Army and Navy to sto 
slaughter and give the people of Cuba liberty,” I have full fai 
the President Will accomplish the work. I do not think that we 
ought to put him under constraint to open fire at once. 

f the desired result can be reached and Spain personded to peace- 
ably surrender what is already worse than lost, I am entirely 
clear that it will be far better to precipitate hostilities: and 
I do not care whether the powers or the Pope, or both combined, 
bring this about. What the American ple want is peace in 
Cuba with liberty for her people; and if this can be accomplished 
without opening among our own people the ‘‘purple testament 
of bleeding war, so much the better. The American people will 
thank God and will bestow unstinted praise upon the President 
if, through His providepce, he is permitted to accomplish this 
great result without bloodshed. 

I believe in the patriotism, fidelity to duty, and great ability of 
the President, and would not put him under the extreme tension 
of immediate marching orders. Mr. Speaker, Ido not like the 
language of the House resolution ordering the President “to in- 
tervene at once.” It looks too much as if we were apprehensive 
that a little delay might result in a peaceful solution of the prob- 
lem before us. It is too imperative and has too much the appear- 
ance of exercising over the President an unseemly surveillance. 

Let us not e ourselyes ridiculous by ordering the Com- 
mander in Chief when to march and when to halt and whether 
or not to cease firing on approach of a flag of truce. Let us leave 
the details all with him; simply give him orders to establish peace 
and liberty in Cuba; and if he can do it under the white banner 
of diplomacy and keep untarnished the national honor, how much 
better than to plunge the American people into the horrors of war, 

the terrible meaning of which will begin to be understood when 
American homes begin to go into mourning for the ‘‘ unreturning 
brave; when we begin to establish a new pension roll for this 
new war, while so many who saved the life of the Republic in the 
last war are still unprovided for, for want of money. es, the full 
meaning of war will begin to dawn on the American people when 
the inevitable war tax is levied on tea and coffee and the neces- 
saries of life; when every trade, profession, and business go under 
a license tax, and every note, check, contract, and deed must have 
a war stamp. And especially will the meaning of war be under- 
stood when we begin to mortgage future generations by the issue 
of bonds, and when with a disordered currency gold shall go toa 
premium, thereby affecting the value of every piece of property 
in the whole country. 

Mr. Speaker, when these things are thought of as some of the 
fruits of war, who will object to giving every opportunity to the 
President to bring peace and liberty to Cuba without 9 
hed American people through this awful sacrifice of blood an 

reasure? 

The President is worthy of all confidence. Let us, then, trust 
him and not rate our own patriotism and wisdom above his, nor 
in any way directly or indirectly discredit the man whom we have 
chosen as leader, and into whose hands by this resolution we com- 
mit alike the lives of our young men and the honor of the Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr. Speaker, for these reasons I like the Senate resolutions, be- 
cause they do not order the President to intervene at once.” 
For myself, with the Army and Navy behind him, I am willing 
to let the President manage this affair in his own way and in his 
own time. Iam willing to trust him, and believe the American 
people are willing to trust him also. If, however, all peaceful 
methods shall fail and war shall come, then let us make it short, 
sharp, and decisive, pushing it with all our Anglo-Saxon energy, 
and making it such a war as shall be a lesson not only to Spain, 
but to all the other powers of the earth. 

Just a word as to the battle ship Maine. The belief is wide- 
spread that she was blown up through Spanish treachery, which 
extended to Spanish officers of rank, but probably not to Blanco 
himself. If this fact were fairly established by legal proof every 
man, woman, and child throughout the civilized world would say, 
ae Bure Spain to speedy and condign punishment for this das y 
ac Te 

But, unfortunately, the naval board of inquiry failed to fix re- 
sponsibility for the explosion, though they did report it to have 
been from a submarine mine. Notwithstanding this, there are 
many who believe the explosion was from inside the vessel. This 
view has been expressed to me by more than one of the members 
of this House. ey say no one has seen the hull, not even the 
divers, because of the muddy water. That all they could do was 
= feol ou the situation and tell the board about it, and they may 

en, 
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Now, while I do not myself share this view, I must admit that 
those in the habit of examining questions of fact upon legal proofs, 
the question of direct Spanish bility for the Maine explo- 
sion seems too much in the domain of conjecture to be accepted 
as a cause for war. If the board could not fix bility, how 
can Congress, with only the findings of the board to act upon, 
saying nothing of the findings of the Spanish board in flat contra- 

iction. 

The only way to settle satisfactorily whether the losion was 
from outside or inside the vessel is to raise the hull, which, when 
brought to view, will tell its own story. Should war come, as 
now seems inevitable, we shall have to wait till we have taken 
possession of Havana Harbor, but then it should be done. We 
can well afford the expense of doing this for the sake of more cer- 
tain information on this very important point. Then, if the wreck 
itself fails to support the theory of an outside explosion, and mean- 
time no other proof of it comes to light, that will, of course, end 
the matter. 

But if it should be found, as the divers claim, that the plates 
on the keel of the vessel are lifted well up toward the deck, it 
would be doubted by noone that the explosion was from a torpedo 
or mine outside; and with this point clearly established we shall 
then be fully justified, not only by our own sense of right but by 
the judgment of the world, in ing Spain to account. 

This is a question that will keep. It is also one we should never 
arbitrate. Raise the vessel. It will either acquit Spain or con- 
vict her. If the verdict be of acquittal, we have . to 
say; but if of conviction, then we will insist upon a speedy settle- 
ment and on our own terms. But this will come later. Mean- 
time let us stand by the President while he restores peace in Cuba 
and gives the Cuban people the liberty they have so richly earned 
by-suffering, sacrifice, and valor. 


Cuban Independence. 
SPEEOH 


HON. JOHN A. MoDOWELL, 


OF OHIO, 


In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 13, 1898. 


h nd sideration the rity and minori rts 
. Affaire on the AONE ressiution auitorising i 
tervention in Cuban affairs, etc.— : 

Mr. McDOWELL said: ’ 

Mr. SPEAKER: The day on which the independence of Cuba is de- 
clared by the American Congress will take its place among the his- 
toric days of our national history. While this most important act 
will cause great rejoicing among the liberty-loving citizens of our 
own country and the oppressed citizens of Cuba, itis proper to say, 
without any desire to speak in a captious spirit, that it behooved 
our Government to take this step more than a yearago. The 
facts which impel us to take this step now have been known to us 
for many months. 

The consensus of public opinion for the last two years has been 
for free Cuba. Men high in official positions in our Government, 
who have actually or apparently stood for the past year in the 
way of proper Congressional action on the Cuban question, were, 
two years ago, most emphatic in their protestations inst Span- 
ish tyranny and barbarity in the Island of Cuba. ill anyone 
dare say that Spain has so reformed her methods of warfare or 
that the conditions in Cuba have so improved that these men 
can justify their delay of action on this question? 

On the 6th day of February, 1896, the following resolution was 
introduced in the Senate and passed by a vote of 64 to 6: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of eee concurring), That in 
the opinion of Congress a public war exists between the Government of Spain 
and the government Pree imed and for some time maintained by force of 
arms by the people of Cuba, and that the United States of America should 
maintain a strict neutrality between the two peren according to each all 
the rights of belligerents in the ports and territory of the Uni States. 

Resolved further, That the friendly offices of the United States should be 
offered by the President of the United States to the Spanish Government for 
the recognition of the independence of Cuba. 

Secretary Sherman, then Senator Sherman, speaking on the 
resolutions above, said: 

In ay aspect in which I can look at this matter it seems to me that 15 


comparatively ignorant, comparatively inoffensive population, com 
native Cubans, emancipated blacks, and free mulattoes, have, in their victory 
over greater numbers, acquired the tion of belli, nts. © + è 
My convictions are strong, made stronger every „that the condition of 
affairs in Cuba is such that the intervention of the U: States must sooner 
C that are almost beyond 
on. 
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I wish to say, u: my own responsibility, that if this line of conduct is 
pursued h Spain In Cuba and the people of United States informed 
of its con: ee in the public pa ra, there is no 


earthly power that will prevent the e of the United States from going. 
over to that island and running all over its length and breadth and drivin, 
out from the little Island of Cuba these barbarous robbers and imitators o 
Optra whateees wach TA she result oF tie SAONO of thie. ARITA 

Ww ver may e adoption o m I desire 
to take my share of responsibility in connection with it, and with a confidence 
in the ju ent of the pimighty Ruler of the universe, I believe it is wise if 
we can and bid the other nations of the world concur, in securing for 
the people of Cuba same liberties we now enjoy. 


How can we reconcile these patriotic utterances of Senator 
Sherman, then representing the t constituency of Ohio, friends 
of the Cuban 8 with the passive, if not pro-Spanish, at- 
titude of Secretary Sherman? 

Is it true that a knowledge of the coming Presidential election 
of 1896 had anything to do with the utterances of the Senator in 
February, 1896? He was the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs and the leader of his party in the Senate, so that we 
have a right to attach considerable importance to what he says on 
so great a question. 

urthermore, his party, in national convention assembled, in 
St. Louis, in 1896, adopted the following Cuban plank: 


Quotation from the Republican platform.] 

From the hour of achieving their own independence the le of the 
United States have regarded with sympathy the struggling of other American 
peoples to free themselves from European domination. We watch with deep 
and abiding interest the heroic battle of the Cuban patriots against cruelty 
and pater and our best hopes go out for the full success of their deter- 
mined contest for liberty. The Government of Spain having lost control of 
Cuba and being unable to protect the property or lives of American residents 
or citizens, or to comply with treaty ob ipa ions, we believe that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States should actively use its influence and good 
offices to restore peace and give independence to the islands. 

1 cite these public utterances of our Republican brethren to 
show that their performances have not been in keeping with their 
promises. Does it not strike every fair-minded person that this 
was one of the promises made by Republicans to catch votes in 
1896? It has been aptly ioe ai that Republicans consider that 
political platforms are made for the same purpose as platforms on 
3 cars they are made to get in on and not to stand on. 

hat must the conscientious people of our nation, the civilized 
people of the world, think of a great party that has so little regard’ 

or the prompt fulfillment of its promises? 

There has not been a time since the convening of the Fifty-fifth 

ess in extraordinary session up to the present when the 
members of this side of the House would not have joined with 
the friends of the struggling Cubans on the other side of the Cham- 
ber to vote for belligerency resolutions or a declaration of inde- 
pendence. The delay in adopting proper measures for the speedy 
termination of Spanish cruelties in Cuba and giving to the o 
gents their well-earned independence can not be ed to this 
side of the House. Our ears have not been deaf to the a; of 
humanity and our consciences hardened against the just ds 


of true American interests. 

On March 2, 1896, be ency resolutions passed this House by 
a vote of 262 to 16. In ing himself to the resolutions, the - 
chairman of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs [Mr. Hirt] 


spoke, in part, as follows: 
SPEECH OF HON. R. R. HITT (MARCH 2, 1896). 


Mr. Speaker, the resolutions presented to the House at this moment have 
been considered with great care by the committee of the House s aliy 
9 with that duty. In many meetings, through several months, the 
question involved has been discussed. These resolutions have been ripened 
and matured after consultation with the most eminent jurists; and it is be- 
lieved that in the interest of right, in the interest of peace, in the interest of 
our own country, and in interest of elsewhere who are making a 
struggle with which we 3 these resolutions present the most prac- 
tical. conservative, and — — ve mode of action and ex oy Congress. 

All these resolutions, Mr. Speaker, that have been offered by the Commit- 
tee on La, Affairs, and the terms in which they have been stated, have 
been carefully considered, so that we believe can not, and certainly ought 
not to, cause any trouble or rupture between us and any country that is not. 
seeking trouble withus. * * * First, as tothe belligerency of the Cubans, 
if that is a fact and truth, we may recognize it. If it is not—if it is a faise- 
hood—we ought not to ong oa itunderany circumstances. 
what are the facts. That thereis a state of war—that there is belligerency— 
can hardly be denied in view of the „ a state ot war. 

Nearly six months ago the official reports that lie before meshow that there 
were 35,000 men in arms defen that. a government 
Armed forces, not 1 55 a government 3 

armed political movement, Wheaton says, 


Now, let ussee 


tleman o of the a hension 
"Fonte the restadon with 
rovince is to deal with 
they will be received 


The question of 
the American poopie 
This House has been flooded with petitions and mem t 
le tures, chambers of commerce, societies, from churches, from associa- 
kind, and from individuals by tens of thousands—your com- 
been ere is no other subject for ten 


so vast and multitudinous an of the 
of recognizing the belligerency of the Cubans 
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freedom. The to the heart of the question. 

The people know ee E T EA OA ara statis 
individ generally those call themselves — men, 
n fhat — — 
3 Span ; they are not in favor of 
the Cuban; they care for Sominy whatever on either side. They simply 
deprecate any action which will affect the markets in w hearts are 

e 
and in the Senate—64 10 Onis ta favor of immediately 
belligerency of the Cubans. 

In view of the wise and unequivocal utterances of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Hrrr] in March, 1896, what shall we shy 
about his determined opposition to the consideration of penan 
ency resolutions in this body a year ago, when his party had taken 
possession of the executive branch of the Government? Had the 
same seductive influences that had converted other prominent 
Administration leaders from ardent friends of the struggling Cu- 
bans also chan naar 2 did he sagts licit — in = 
President's ability to e sagacious in the game o 
negotiation? If so, we extend our thies in this hour of his 
disappointment and admonish him in the future not to let his cre- 
dulity run away with his judgment. à 

In a little more than a year we find that the chairman of the 
House Committee on Foreign Relations, notwithstanding the con- 
ditions are practically the same in Cuba, notwithstanding the 
overwhelming sentiment of the country is in favor of giving the 
Cubans belligerent rights or independence, has from his 
former position and entreats the members of this House to trust 
the Chief Executive to settle the Cuban question through nego- 
tiation. 

On May 20, 1897, Mr. Hirt, in a question to Mr. LIVINGSTON, of 
Georgia, said: 

Do you not think the way to remove the cause— 

Meaning the cause of starvation in Cuba— 


would be to have the President, with all his authority and with all the ability 
of hisadvisers, tosecure the independence of Cuba instead of the belligerency 
or anything else? 

Mr. LivixesTon. Yes. Will the President do that? 

Mr. Hrrr. I answer the gentleman. As one member, ands 
myself. I have reason to believe the President is taking 
ive steps as he can looking to secure the independence of Cu 

The cessation of Spanish atrocities and barbarities in Cuba and 
the independence of the Cuban patriots is what the members of 
this side of this House and the erican people have most ear- 
nestly desired. We have been ready to take active and effective 
steps” to secure the independence of Cuba. We have been ready 
and willing to support the President in any active and effective 
steps that he might take tothe same end. But we do say that 
freedom of action, in accordance with the honest views of a ma- 
jority of the members of this House, has been denied in this Con- 

ss. We do insist that no ‘‘active and effective steps” have 
— taken by the Administration to secure Cuban independence. 

The Administration was in possession of enough facts a year 
ago to appreciate the horrible conditions existing in Cuba and to 
justify prompt action on the part of this Government to put a 
stop to Spanish ose and misrule. 3 ware nos oniy reli- 
able facts given by the newspaper correspon and reports 
from our 8 in the island, but the Administration sent its 
own duly authorized agent, in the person of Mr. Calhoun, there 
to investigate the state of affairs and report his observations 
directly to the President. Who can doubt that Mr. Calhoun’s 
findings did not warrant more effective steps than our Govern- 
ment has yet taken? Not to my knowledge has any eyewitness 
of the conditions in Cuba given us any reason for satisfaction 
with the Administration's policy of inaction. 

Following Mr. Calhoun’s visit to the Island of Cuba, Congress 
was asked by the President to vote $50,000 to feed starving Amer- 
icans residing in Cuba. Democrats, Populists, and Republicans 
responded heartil e call for relief. Let no action was taken 
by the executive h of the Government, nor any action per- 
mitted by Congress, to eliminate the cause which was bri 
thousands to starvation every month. 

Resolutions recognizing the belligerent rights of the Cubans 

ssed the Senate May 20, 1897, with only 17 Republican and 2 

mocratic votes against them. Those resolutions were promptly 
referred to this branch of Congress. The members of this House 
know, the American people know, what became of the resolu- 
tions. In defiance of public sentiment, already too long outraged 
by indifference and inaction of these in authority, they were 
smothered in the room of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Who doubts that had belligerent rights been accorded the insur- 
pan last May by this House, which was done by the Senate, the 

Juban eee have secured their aem crag EE Had 
we passed the Morgan belligerency resolutions, in my ju ent 
Cuba would to-day be free; the ish tyrants, pines ead 
butchers would have been driven from their last foothold on the 
Western Hemisphere; 200,000 Cuban men, women, and children 
would not have perished by starvation; Cuba would not to-day be 


one vast scene of desolation and devastation; but although it 
might not be the 3 garden as of antebellum days, it 
6 


would give sustenance an to those who are now starving; the 
interests of American citizens would not have suffered to the ex- 
tent of millions of dollars; one of our best battle ships would not 
have been destroyed; 266 of America’s brave sailors would not 
have been sacrificed 3 Spanish treachery; the shameful, 
contemptible Spanish bond deal would néver have been proposed 
to disgrace the fair name of America. 

This infamous bond scheme is enough to brand, every person 
connected therewith with the mark of infamy, whether he is a 
New York capitalist, a United States Senator, or a member of 
the kitchen cabinet.” Had our Republican brethren faithfully 
regarded the Cuban pledge in the St. Louis platform of 1896 and 
recognized the right of the Cubans to establish home government, 
there would not now be any necessity to prepare for a war with 


Spain. 

I do not desire to impute gt ¢ wrong motives to the President 
in this matter. I do not say that he has not acted in good faith 
in trying to bring about a right settlement of this question. Ire- 
frain from 3 President from acting as a mediator be- 
tween the Spanish Government and the Cuban insurgents for tho 
pes of reestablishing Spanish rule over the wholeisland. I 

ve been astonished, however, that he should have such high 
opinion of the sense of honor and justice of the Spanish, espe- 
cially after he had suffered a personal insult from a high Spanish 
official and one of our ships, while on a friendly mission in a 
Spanish harbor, was blown up and her sailors murdered. 

It does appear to me that the Spanish ministry has outwitted 
the Administration at orar poas in the diplomatic contest. Time 
and time again the Spaniard has played for delay of action by our 
Government, and he has won. Spanish ai rope atin aa Doen de- 
ceitful, equivocal, yet successful in accomplishing its own ends. 
While the policy of Canovas was cruel and barbarous, that of 
Sagasta has been evasive, contemptible, and treacherous. In the 
gans of negotiation the Spaniard has gotten the advantage of the 

erican in every moye, 

The contention of the members of this side of the House has 
been, and is now, for the absolute ind dence of the Cuban pa- 
triots. Ninety-nine one hundredths of the American people ear- 
nestly desire the same. What is now our great astonishment? In 
his Lane ge the President does not declare that he ever made such 
demand of the Spanish Government. He argues against a deciara- 
tion of independence of the existing Cuban Government. He does 
not say that his ultimate object is the independence of Cuba. He 
says, “The war in Cuba must stop.“ He seeks to secure in the 
island the establishment of a stable government.” 

We say the war must stop and Cuba be free. We say, Let asta- 
ble government be established, but it must be a government of 
the Cubans, by the Cubans, and for the Cubans. e are unwill- 
ing to treat the destruction of the Maine as a ‘‘mere incident” 
and permit asettlement of that horrible crime for a money con- 
sideration alone. Mr. Speaker, the people of this country will be 
satisfied with nothing less than the expulsion of the Spaniards 
from Cuba. They have forever lost the respect of the civilized 
nations of the earth. It is a reproach to the governments on this 
side of the Atlantic to allow the Spaniards to maintain any au- 
thority over territory in the Western Hemisphere. 

I deplore war as much as anyone can. I know it means an enor- 
mous waste of treasure, much sorrow, great suffering, and prob- 
ably an awful sacrifice of human lives. I had hoped that the 
Administration might be prudent enough and potent enough to 
avert war without any loss of our national dignity and withouta 
bloody conflict. 

But when I think of 266 brave American seamen sent to the bot- 
tom of Havana Harbor without a moment’s notice by the das- 
tardly act of midnight assassins; when {think of the long line of 
cruelties perpetrated upon our American citizens,who sought a 


Past events would indicate that there can be no as lon; 
as Spain maintains a semblance of authority over the Island o 
Cuba. Since 1868 there have been thirteen years of the most cruel 
and barbarous warfare known in modern history. Spain has lost 
her authority over Cuba nevermore to regain it. The Cuban pa- 
triots have heroically gained their independence. Sirs, shall we, 
a nation of 75,000,000 of liberty-loving Sal ge refuse to recognize . 
the independence of the Cuban Republic? Speaking for myself, 

I believe that it is our solemn duty to recognize Cuban independ- 
ence, to make it impossible for Spain any longer to imprison 
American citizens and murder American sailörs. 
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Cuban Independence. 


SPEECH 


HON. W. D. VINCENT, 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, April 18, 1898, 


On the majority and minority reports of tho Committee on Foreign Affairs 
on the joint resolution authorizing intervention in Cuban affairs. 

Mr. VINCENT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question that has been uppermost in the 
minds of the American people for many weeks pastis this: Willthe 
President and the Congress of the United States have the courage 
and the patriotism to give Cuba the freedom and independence 
she has long since proven herself entitled to? The members of 
this House and the country waited long and patiently for the 
President's message—a document which was said to be so radical 
and outspoken in behalf of Cuban liberty that its publication to 
the world was likely to excite a riot in Havana and cause the 
shedding of more American blood. 

The message was delayed day after day—from Monday until 
Wednesday, and from Wednesday until Monday again—to enable 
General Lee and other Americans to flee from the Spanish wrath 
that was to follow its publication. At last that firey document, 
which we were promised would carry consternation to the Queen 
Regent and her bloody butchers upon the island, was placed be- 
fore us. If it contained any language that was calculated to ex- 
cite the Spanish or give great nage to the struggling Cubans, I 
am unable to recall what it was. Itreads almost like an apology. 
Instead of declaring. that Cuba must be free, the President re- 
quests Congress to grant him power to intervene and stop the 
war; and, in effect, Mr. Speaker, suggests thatit may be neces- 
sary to turn our guns upon the Cuban army to accomplish the de- 
sired result. He certainly is opposed to independence, though 
upon this feature of the message there is great diversity of opinion, 

The members of this House spent several hours in a discussion 
of the question, What did the President mean? The only answer 
that can be found in the message is the statement that the Presi- 
dent desires to take measures to secure in the island the estab- 
lishment of a stable government.” Attention has already been 
called to the fact that there is a vast difference between a stable 
government and an independent government. Canada hasa stable 
government, but no one will pretend to claim that it is independ- 
ent. Nowhere does the President say he is in favor of an inde- 

endent government for Cuba, Why does he leave us to guess at 
is meaning? Why does he not say independence if that is what he 
means? The fact is, Mr. Speaker, that this message, like certain 
litical platforms, means 3 nothing. It means either, 
Poth; or neither, and its author has kindly permitted us to take our 
choice. 

But what does the President mean when he says this: 

Nor from the standpoint of expediency do I think it would be wise or pru- 
dent for this Government to recognize at the present time the independence 
of the so-called Cuban Republic. 

What does this mean? Does it mean Cuban independence? Do 
the President's friends still insist that he is for independence, in 
the face of his declaration that it would be both unwise and im- 
prudent? His friends on this floor, it seems to me, are doing him 
an injustice when they insist that he means the very opposite to 
what he says. 

Mr. Speaker, whatever may have been the mistakes of the Ad- 
ministration in the past, we are now confronted with conditions 
which demand united and patriotic action. This House has 
already demonstrated by a unanimous vote that when our coun- 
try is confronted by a foreign foe there are no divisions among 
us. In a crisis like the present one there should be no North, no 
South, no East, no West. There should be no Republicans, 
Democrats, or Populists, but we should all be Americans. Upon 
an issue of this kind not only the American Congress, but the 
American le stand almost as one man for our country, first 
last, and all t e time. They believe, as some one has said, that 
the mission of America is to foster liberty and drive despotism 
from this continent. 

Mr. Speaker, every thoughtful man must shudder when he 
realizes that we are perhaps on the verge of what may prove to 
be a long and bloody conflict, but no true patriot is ready to raise 
his voice for peace at any price. There are some things worse 
even than death, and war means death to nobody knows how 
many of the best, brightest, and bravest of our ci War is 
an expensive way to settle difficulties, and should be resorted to 


as a last recourse. Disputes and differences between humane, 
8 people ordinarily can best be settled by arbitration 
and mutual concessions, but how are we to arbitrate or reason 
with a nation that would tolerate a brutal butcher like Weyler 
and y starve thousands of its own innocent women and 
children to death? 

The great destruction to life and property that must necessarily 
come as a result of war are not the only evils to be considered. 
J nudging the future by the past, it is safe to cay that the opportu- 
nity will be seized upon by those who manipulate our finances to 
issue more interest-bearing bonds. I predict that before the con- 
flict has been going on two weeks the money lords of the nation 
will find some member of this House ready to serve them by in- 
troducing a bill for that purpose, and I shall be surprised if it 
fails to receive the votes of the 7 The war will give the 
agents of Shylock an excuse to do that which they dare not do in 
time of peace, and it will only be a repetition of history if they 
take advantage of the excitement and patriotism of the people to 
continue and increase the legalized robbery that has been going 
on since the war of the rebellion. 

If those who deal in dollars fail to fleece one side or the other, 
or both, it will be their first failure. What they may lose on 
Pe goog bonds they will try to make up by controlling the finances 
of our own Government. But I warn you that the American peo- 

le have outgrown the idea that ‘‘a national debt is a national 

lessing.” They know more about financial legislation and the 
effect of interest-bearing bonds that they did a few years ago, and 
if I am not mistaken they will be as bold to repudiate the political 
party that attempts to fasten tual debt upon them as they 
are now determined that Cuba shall have her independence, 
They are ready, as they have always been, to shed their blood for 
the cause of liberty and to perpetuate the spirit of 76, but they 
will not continue to tolerate and indorse legalized crime because 
it is perpetrated under the guise of patriotism and “ national 

onor. 

The United States is able to whip Spain and a dozen more such 
nations one after the other in quick succession without issuing 
one dollar of bonds. It can be done quicker and with less expense 
without bonds than with them. That nation which is unable to 
fight a successful war without fastening upon its people an interest- 
bearing debt is already whipped to start with. It may be true 
that no great nation has been successful in war that did not issue 
bonds, but it is also true that no great nation was ever whipped 
that did not do the same thing, and invariably the country that 
was conquered was the one that contracted the larger war debt 
as compared with its ability to pay. 

It is a well-known fact that the war of the rebellion was pro- 
longed as a result of the manipulations of the speculators who in- 
vested in bonds. While the boys in blue were baring their breasts 
to the enemy in a heroic struggle to save the Union for $13 a 
month, the bond sharks were speculating upon their necessities 
and the necessities of the Government. At one time President 
Lincoln was so e rated by their greedy and unpatriotic actions 
5 he declared they ought to have their “devilish heads shot 
off.” 

If war comes, this same class of speculators will be strictly in 
evidence; in fact, they are in evidence now, and instead of con- 
sulting their wishes and acceding to their demands they should 
be classed with those who are responsible for the blowing up of 
the Maine. 

Mr. Speaker, I am one of the many millions of people in this 
country who believe that war might have been averted if two 
years ago or one year ago, or even six months 2go» Cuban inde- 
pendenceor belligerent rights had been acknowledged by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Thatwould have pea: the Cuban 
patriots upon an equality with Spain in their right to purchase 
munitions of war. It would have given Cuba a commercial 
standing that she has not been able to obtain without it. If this 
had been done, the hundreds of thousands who have starved to 
death upon the island as a result of Spanish brutality would to- 
day be living, and the brave seamen who met their untimely death 
on the battle ship Maine would have been sp 

All during the extra session and during the present session the 
minority in this House have used every effort to introduce and 
pass a resolution for Cuban recognition, but the Speaker has al- 
ways found it convenient to rule them out of order, During the 
four months of the extra session when the most laborious part of 
the proceedings of this House was the Chaplain’s prayer and vot- 
ing upon motions to adjourn for three days at a time, we were 
not even granted the 5 of discussing the Cuban question. 

I remember when the distinguished gentleman from Arkansas 
[Judge TERRY] stood upon his feet and shouted, ‘‘ Mr. Speaker,” 
over and over again in the attempt to gain recognition for the pur- 

e of introducing a Cuban resolution, but he was utterly ignored 
y the Speaker, who 8 by sa „1 recognize the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. GLEY].” e gentleman from 
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Maine, who was at that time calmly reposing in his seat with his 
hands clasped behind his head at the ceiling immediatel 
arose and moyed to adjourn. It is needless to say the motion 
carried. That was the manner in which the majority on this 
floor yearned to aid the struggling Cuban patriots during the 
extra session, and, up to a very recent date there has been no 
change in their policy, if indeed their actions are entitled to be 
dignified by the name policy. Í 

ecognition at that time meant freedom for Cuba without war, 
To-day, perhaps, it is too late. Instead of doing that which 99 
per cent of the American people wanted done and that which 
every political party promised should be done, we have been using 
our naval forces to guard our coasts so that 8 and muni- 
tions of war might not be transported to the Cuban army. Pay- 
ing out the hard-earned dollars, Mr. Speaker, wrung from the 
taxpayers of this country to assist Spain in completing the con- 
quest of Cuba, : 

Every proposition that has been proposed by those who seem to 
hold the destiny of Cuba in their power has carried with it the 
issuing of Cuban bonds. Not satisfied with the awful starvation 
and cruel barbarities that have been inflicted upon the inhabitants 
of that unhappy island, and for which we are largely responsible, 
the attempt has been made to compel Cuba to buy her freedom — 
to pay Spain the money she has spent in the cruel effort to com- 
pletely annihilate her people. And then it was proposed by the 
majority in this House, as a last resort, that there should be inter- 
vention without independence. What does this mean? If it 
means anything, it means that Cuba shall yet buy her freedom by 
issuing bonds. It means that Cuban patriots must exchange mas- 
ters, thatinstead of their present bondage to Spain they must be- 
come the slaves of the money lords of both Spain and the United 
States. Like the Saviour of the world, they are to be persecuted 
between two sets of thieves. 

Mr. Speaker, this may be an inopportune time to discuss these 
matters and to criticise the actions or inaction of the President, 
but it is the first opportunity Ihave had. I would like to have 
said these things long ago, not only because they are true, but 
because I believe I voice the sentiments of a great majority of 
the people I have the honor to represent. I would not impu 
the President's motives, but it is a humiliating fact that nobody 
has been able to give a satisfactory explanation for all this delay. 
I still have confidence in the President’s honesty if he were per- 
mitted to c out the dictates of his own conscience and hs 
ment, but I believe he is in the power of advisers whose loyalty to 
the dollar exceeds their loyalty to the ae of our country. He is 
surrounded by a class of men who would mortgage the nation’s 
honor and unborn generations to satisfy their greed for gold. 

Mr. Speaker, if there is cause for intervention, there is still 

eater cause for independence. Every reason given by the Presi- 

ent why our Government should interfere will apply with greater 
force upon the side of independence. his message he suggests 
what he is pleased to call a “rational compromise.” The only 
rational compromise, Mr. Speaker, at this late day is absolute, 
unconditi and immediate ind dence for Cuba. That is the 
only compromise that will meet the demands of justice and the 
wishes of the people of this country. 

Let the members of this House unite, as we did in appropriating 
the $50,000,000, in a unanimous vote for the Senate resolution, 
and thus demonstrate to the world that we hold patriotism above 
pa , that there are no divisions among us upon the subject of 

ban independence, and that the infamous Spanish combination 
of brutality and incapacity shall forever cease upon the island. 
And last, but not least, let us remember the Maine, 


War Measures—The Dingley Bill and Free Coinage. 
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or 


HON. JESSE OVERSTREET, 


OF INDIANA, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 29, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and parng under consideration the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways 
and means to meet war expenditures— 


Mr. OVERSTREET said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Lhope that when this war shall have been fought 
to a successful issue, gratifying alike to our national pride and 
sense of humanity—for I hold that this is in the highest * oh a 
holy war, waged for the suppression of cruel wrongs and the po- 
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li 
obliterated the sectional line between North and South. The 
course of the next thirty days, perhaps, will pa phy tha inspiring 


independence of a persecuted people—there will be forever 


tacle of the sons of the North and those of the South fighting 
side by side against a common enemy; in every State, every county, 
and every town, from Maine to California, and from North Da- 
kota to Florida, young men are enlisting in the service of their 
common Goyernment, severing the bonds of home and family, to 
march under a common flag, to lay down their lives for their com- 
mon country. 

I say that I hope when these young men return, victory-crowned, 
from the battlefields on foreign shores and scenes of deadly combat 
on trackless seas, there may never again be heard praise of the 
valiance of one section of our country at the expense of the other. 
In the brotherhood of arms let us forget the dead issues of the past, 
hasten to oblivion the haunting memories of 1861 to 1865, and give 
the Fora a true example of unity of hearts as well as unity of 
country. 

War, be it ever so just, is deplorable, but if we are animated 
by true principles of justice and patriotism, we will not haggle 
over the details how best to end that war quickly and thus min- 
imize itsattendant miseries. The time for the display of partisan- 
ship is not now. In the face of a crisis that shall try our country 
before a jury of the world it is inappropriate and unpatriotic to 
inject party issues and seek to tincture the great measures wə 
are called upon to formulate with the spirit of selfish politics. 

In saying that war at its best is deplorable I call attention to 
the interrupted progress of our prosperity, which, beginning with 
the passage of the wise measure for the protection of our indus- 
tries at the special session of this Congress, showed a steady up- 
ward tendency to the middle of March, and then, in consequence 
of the rapidly hastening crisis that culminated in hostilities with 
Spain on April 21, began to fluctuate and to show a reverse ten- 
dency. The predicted surplus made its appearance in January, 
1898; it was $2,000,000 in February. Deducting the war expenses 
from the reyenues for March, the surplus in the Treasury, com- 
paring receipts with expenditures, was for that month nearly 

ual to the surplus for February, so that it is mathematically 
demonstrable that but for the heavy expenditures made neces- 
sary by the preparations for war, coupled with the business dis- 
turbance incident to the actual prosecution of the war, the normal 
receipts from the Dingley bill would have provided ample reve- 
nues to run the Government in times of peace. This I shall show 
in greater detail when I come to it. 

I regret that gentlemen on this floor have seen fit to inject par- 
tisan questions into this debate. Attempts have been made to 
cast doubt upon the merits of laws passed by this Congress for the 
benefit of our large productive interests and the thousands of 
wage earners whose physical welfare is so closely locked up with 
their prosperity. I regret that the question of the proposed issue 
of Government obligations—bonds not issued in times of peace to 
replenish an impoverished Treasury, as under the late Democratic 
Administration, but proposed to be issued to enable us to prose- 
cute the war with vigor: to feed, clothe, and equip our soldiers— 
I say I regret that this measure should, for purely partisan 
advantage, be made to stand for renewed agitation of the silver 
question, the problem of paying these bonds in silver, in gold, or 
in coin.“ 

I can not let this opportunity pass without replying, to the extent 
of my humble ability, to some of the criticisms made in this debate 
on Republican policies, and to review as succinctly as possible the 
statistics and sources of information which shed light upon the 
issues raised here. 

DOMESTIC EXPORTS FOR CALENDAR YEARS 18% AND 1897. - 
President McKinley had been installed but ten months at the 
close of the calendar year 1897, and the Dingley act been opera- 
tive less than six months; yet, under the stimulus of Republican 
success and the wise legislation of the extra session of Congress, 
the domestic exports for 1897 rose to the unprecedented figure of 
$1,079,863,018, or a grand total, including exports of foreign mer- 
chandise, of $1,099,743,554, while the excess of exports over imports 
Was $357,112,204, and the total value of exports in 1897 exceeded 
those of 1896 in the sum of $93,906,318, the exports of 1896 being 
themselves phenomenally large, owing, unquestionably. to the 
impetus given to the business enterprise of the country by the re- 
sult of the election and the exceptional demand for our bread- 
stuffs abroad. These figures are taken from the Monthly Sum- 
mary for December, 1897 (page 828), prepared by the Bureau of 
Statistics, under the direction of Mr. Worthington C. Ford, a 

hold-over from the Cleveland Administration. 

For the seven months ended January, 1898, our exports of mer- 
chandise amounted to $718,485,950, an increase of $63,258,823 over 
the same period of 1897, while we imported $340,620,389, or $22,- 
657,628 less than for the same period of 1897, the exports for the 
seven months exceeding the exports for the seven months of the 
preceding year by $85,916,451. : 
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Exports and imports for the single month of January, 1898, tions in the Omaha World-Herald, showing the price of ie 


compared with January, 1897, were as follows: 


GOLD EXPORTS. 


July 10, 1896 (the date of Mr. Bryan’s nomination), and 


— — their price one year after MeKinley's election, March 10, 1898: 
. — — — — BOON —— $108, 489, 455 
Tr.. SSE ESO ERS. 98, 951, 883 Mar. 10, 
OE D l SAS AAN La — 14,537,572 1898. 
33630 5 ne gone ß ͤ . . ——— 7 y 
PUTO, LO aeaa AASR EEES ORRA 50, 802,909 = 
Disctenas Intense soe a. ͤ ß ̃7⅛7g,‚ .., ̃᷑ Calm ee 5. 8. 
Excess of exports over imports, January, 1888 5T, 086, 548 = 2 
3 4 
8. 3. 


At the same time our exports of gold coin and bullion for the 
seven months ended January, 1898, decreased $3,678,195, while the 
imports, amounting to $30,885,138, ‘show a strong reverse tendency 
from the outflow o d for several years under Cleveland and a 
correspondingly healthy tone of our foreign-trade relations. 


FARM PRODUCTS AND IMPLEMENTS. 


For the calendar year 1897, under a Republican Administration, 
the value of our exports of agricultural implements exceeded that 
of 1896 by $659,078, while our farmers sent abroad 52,697 head of 
‘cattle more than in 1896, at a gain of $2,803,120; of horses, 17,010 
more than in 1896, at a gain of $2,016,128; of mules, 1,219 head 
more than in 1896, at a gain of $156,798; ‘of other animals and 

fowls to the value of $137,870 more than in 1896, or, taking the 
lump sum of all, $5,113,916 more than in 1896, realized from the 
export of cattle, horses, mules, and other animals and fowls, ex- 


clusive of hogs and sheep. These are the official figures: 
Exports of domestic animals. 


+ * Exclusive of sheep and hogs. 
Other exports for the twelve months ended December 31 were: 


1898. 


Total breadstuffs, 1897 
Total breadstuffs, 18086 182, 806, 242 
Increase, 1807 over 1806. ns cere noone 5 oe ae one ee 69, 729, 940 


Here is an excess in wheat exports for the calendar year 1897 
over 1896 of $40,362,088; of corn $15,535,242, and of total bread- 
stuffs, as shown, $69,729,946—surely a pretty fair showing for the 
first year of the Republican 5 


n TAN 'S OWN ORGAN ADMITS THE REVIVAL OF BUSINESS. 


Even Mr. Bryan’s personal organ, the Omaha World-Herald, of 
which he was editors and in which he is said to be still a stock- 
holder, admits that good times were returning, for it said editori- 
ally not long ago: 


Every Democratic newspaper in the land admits that business is — 

ing, an . — that it is so. > Only organs th that su; Republican 

7 u by the e ine e dende f. t Nee eh the editorial . tenes 
vd 9 temporaries, beginning about January 1. 1893, er ae pages 


And following I present a compilation from the market quota- 


Veal 
Extra short clears, 
short clears, 


xseed 
Flour, best pate: 
Flour, second best patent 


xk ot MT OR are ee ee ee 
seeshksocseeschgaresassbaseszsavsuseses 


„ elie a aora Miia alla etenol min pits 
Besshvseresaxksageseeeesserresunnsessens 


Corn (car) 

Bran... 8. II. 
Middlings 9. 12. 
——— 9. 10. 
A eek Sean en eee 17. 23. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


= order to show more conclusively still than by the ahi e. of 
Mr. Bryan's own paper that prosperity has affected our farmers, 

I ask leave to incorporate int remarks an interview with Stat- 
istician John Hyde, of the Agricultural ent, relative to 
the improvement during the last twelve months in all lines of ag- 
18 1 one which I clip from the Kansas City Journal of March 


“ A careful estimate,” said Mr. Hyde. in speaking of result of 
his investigations, “shows that in the fa — for their wheat 
and other cereals $120,000,000 in excess of —— sine ha for 1800. ens eee 

0 
ed an 


increased price pe 
cotton is the only important pr product in w] 
ment over the con year ago.” 

“And a ainis kent pace in ihe general rise?” asked the Journal 
correspon: 

“The figures relating to farm animals show still more clearly the im- 
ved conditions of the farm Du 1897 the farm horses of the coun- 
ry incre in value over $25,000. 000, the mules over $6,000,000, milch cows 

over $65,000,000, other cattle over 8104. 000,000, KO suap over 00000 and swine 
over $8,000,000—m. aking a total increase stock d g the year of more 
than $236,000,000,"" 


IMPROVEMENT IS GENERAL. 


808 Jou find this condition confined to any particular section or class of 
8875 
Not to any. On the ig ig my reports from all over the country show 
the remarkable increase to be well distributed. There is cag a single State 
or Territory in the Union that does not report an increase in the ave 
farm price per head of cattle and sheep, in most cases such increase 
cludes all farm animals. 
In Georgia the total value of farm animalsincreased duri ae ee 1897 $3,000,000; 
in Gi) and In Nebras $7,000,000; in ia Ohioa over $10,000,000 over $20,- 
1 in 8 23 the increase in kansasi aand Nebraska 
e single year t, respectively. Com 0 
ucts of the soil and the: 8 e various farm an there is no 
et that the farmers of the gat pros ced $500,000,000 more in value in 
considered 


1897 than in the precotog a conservative estimate 
537 f various products of 
è an of various ucts oi 
the soil show corn far in the lead with over acres and a N eld 
or LODI 000 bushels, Wheat comes next wi 000, 000 acres an 000 
bushels. Oats has 25,730,000 acres anda dof almost 700,000,000 bushels. 
Rye has 1,703,000 acres and 27,363,000 bushels; — 2 acres and 66,- 
000 bushels; po 2 2 85 1 
a 
„TFT the Stet and eon 
places, 
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was repealed July 24, 1897, by the Dingley tariff. Receipts from 
customs for the three years were as follows: 


A NUMBERS AND VALUES. 
The foll: table gs the totals of the Department's estimates of the 
me of t 


stock i coun’ i Twelve months ending August 31, 188 61.201. 169.35 

E * e x ⁊ IMA coe Ker An 
y Eleven months ending July 31, 18077. 168, 888, 654. 11 
TTP Ee 484, 308, 657. 40 

McKinley Act, three years 571,819, 122. 54 

Wilson 2 ey SS SS eee 484, 308, 637.40 

Increase over Wilson tariff. 87, 507,485.14 


The four-years record of the deficiency under the Wilson bill is 
as follows for each fiscal year ended June 30— 


“A great variation is shown in the figures by different States, bothas tothe 
nu mater ok course. as well as the average value per head. Massachusetts, 


Poth E a was ahe<sccuxcasscnsesakene=cncdccdnsnacesvesend 155, 864, 183 

For reasons the reverse of those which caused imports to be 
abnormally small during the closing period of the McKinley Act, 
there was an abnormally large increase in customs receipts under 
the Wilson Act for the closing months of its existence. 

Importers rushed in wool, sugar, and other imports in lar 

uantities to avoid the payment of the higher rates under the 

i gley Act, and receipts from customs for March, 1897, rose to 
$22,833,856.46; for April, $24,454,351.74; for May, $16,885,011.55; 
for June, $21,560,152.36, and for J 1 As a result, 
when the Dingley Act took effect, July 24, 1897, receipts from this 
source dro ced to $6,987,702, because the immediate demand had 
been supplied by excessive importations under the lower rates of 
the Wilson tariff. 

This was foreseen by the Republican leaders, and in all the de- 
bates on the Dingley bill in Congress this tempo dropping off 
of revenue was taken account of and coupled with the general 
prediction that as soon as the effect of these anticipatory impor- 
tations had been overcome the tion of the new tariff act 
would provide revenues sufficient to run the Government without 
further bond sales. Within seven months from the 17787 of 
the bill this prediction has been verified, and the receipts for Feb- 
ruary, 1898, for the first time since the election of 1894, exceeded 
the monthly disbursements of the Treasury. 

The 3 table will show the customs receipts for the first 
six months under the Wilson and Dingley acts: 


mont. 

“In Rhode Island the average is $76, the highest of any State. Illinois has 
the A1 120. hough — ayerage valuation per head 
is only $36.05. She has 1,040,767 horses. Texas, with 1,145,500, has the greatest 


Set agen Nor Sin e setae Lt Seo te Ne ert 
m valued a 5 mules for New Yor! |- 
ued at $262,745. Wisconsin has less than 5,000 mules, but South Carolina has 
98,340, valued at $61 each, and W $6,024,000, Texas has the greatest 
number, 265,349, valued at $3,214,000, 


NEW YORK LEADS IN MILCH COWS. 


“In oxen and cattle other than milch cows Texas takes the lead both as to 
number and te value. She has 4,823,295, at an average value of $15.27, 
and a total value of 878.6. 56. Rhode Island has the highest average 
value, $90.18, oe aan ae of peca ory 3 has 5 — 
average value Pennsylvania 550,981, with an average value oi 

64. Kansas and Iowa have each above 2,000,000 such animals, and Illinois, 
ri, Nebraska, and Montana above 1,000,000 each. 

“In sheep there is even more variation in the prices than in other articles. 
The far Western States have the advantage in numbers, but the Eastern and 
Middle States in average values. Moatana has the largest number; New 
York has the highest value per head. New York has 825,446, worth $3,832,- 
739, the average value being $4.04. Montara has 3,247,641, with a total value 
of $7,005,081, and an ee apace of $2.49. Ohio, however, has a combination 
of numbers and values which carries her total valuation to $8,274,777. Her 
sheep are worth each an av: of $3.42, and she has 2,81 of them. The 
Oregon sheep are worth only $1.86 per head, while those of Alabama are still 


In h. Lee venation fa ices is also v. great, ranging from $2.13 for 
the averunt Florida colin She to $9.83 for the ‘Connecticut eee Iowa 
takes the lead both as to number and total valuation, having 3,625,831 animals, 


valued at with an average value of $5.99 per hog. Pennsylvania 
has ck averaging 78 each. K evada has the lowest total, having only 
11,000 hogs, averaging $3.94 in value each.” 


REVENUE RECEIPTS UNDER THE DINGLEY ACT COMPARED WITH THE 
WILSON TARIFF, 


A question that will be generally asked by voters is, What has 
the Dingley Act done to increase revenues, and how does it com- 
pare with the Wilson bill as a revenue getter? This is an impor- 
tant question, for the answer to it must settle much bitter con- 
tention. Lack of revenuecompelledthe Cleveland Administration 
to encumber the ayers with an additional burden of $262,- 
830,692 by the issue of bonds in time of peace to provide means to 
run the Government. 

Under the oe of the McKinley act there was no lack of 

Funds in the Treasury, nor has the Government been emba: 

for funds at any time under Republican tariff policy. This em- 
barrassment began with the enactment of Democratic tariff legis- 
lation—the of the Wilson bill. Revenues began to fall off 
soon after the triumph of the Democratic party at the polls in 
1893, when it became known that the new House would lower the 
duties on imports, and — began to hold back in anticipa- 
tion of a reduced tariff. For the first three years of the McKinley 
act the receipts from customs were: 


Twelve months ending September 30, 1891 


Twelve months ending September 30, 1892 ... 
Twelve months ending September 30, 1893 


PANNE r d AEA ESE 571,816, 122. 54 


The election took place in November, 1893, and with the triumph 
of the Democratic party the revenue from imports fell off $76,591,- 
965.69, amounting to only $112,590,939.77 for the eleven months 
ended August 31, 1894. For July and August, under the McKin- 
ley bjll, customs receipts were abnormally small for the reason 
stated, amounting to only $8,427,338.46 for the first and $11,804,- 
911.21 for the latter month, against average monthly receipts of 
$15,765,242.12 for the twelve months of the year ing. 

The Wilson Act took effect on the 28th day of August, 1894, and 


It will be noticed that while the receipts under the Wilson Act 
for February were more than two millions less than for tem- 
ber, the receipts under the Dingley Act were seyen millions 
for the same poon, and while there was almost a continuous 


falling of for October, November, and December under the former, 
there was a steady increase under the Dingley tariff. In Janu- 
ary 1895, customs revenues showed a spasmodic increase of six 
lions, only to drop back four millions in February. The sev- 
enteen-million mark for January was never again reached under 
the Wilson tariff, except during the five months preceding its 
repeal; and, taking this out of consideration, it will be seen that 
the receipts for February, 1898, under the Dingley Act were not 
eclipsed during the first six months of the Wilson bill, save by a 
small sum for September, owing to the increased importations 
from the repeal of the higher duties under the McKinley Act. 
Deducting the receipts for January from both, it will be found 
that the 8 under the Dingley Act for five months exceeded 
those of the Wilson bill for the same period $1,862,556.69, while 
the receipts for February under the Dingley Act were but 
$2,321,235.51 lower than the highest receipts under its predecessor, 
the record of January, 1895, except the five months marking the 
debate of the repeal of the Wilson tariff in Congress, 


Table showing customs receipts under Dingley law, by days and months. 
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As a guide, indicating what a tariff bill is required to produce 
in order to yield sufficient revenues, it may be stated that for the 
first threa years of the McKinley Act the average monthly reve- 


nues from imports amounted to $15,883,781. This left a surplus. 
The Wilson bill, for the entire thirty-five months of its operation, 
yielded only $13,837,389 per month, and this includes the abnormal 
record of the five months closing its history, during which the 
importations were vastly in excess of any other months, for rea- 
sons already explained. Consequently the revenues derived from 
imports under the Dingley Act for the month of February this 
year were sufficient to equalize the expenditures, while as a reve- 
nue getter, when we include the receipts from internal revenue 
as well as customs, the Dingley Act comes fully up to the expecta- 
tions of its friends. 

Compared with the Wilson Act the Dingley law has yielded 
revenues from all sources as follows: 


Wilson law. Dingley law. 


7—..· ĩ˙ w————— A A une $22, 621, 228 
Second month. 19, 139, 240 
Third month 19, 411, 408 
Fourth month 21,866, 136 
Fifth month... 399 
Sixth month 5 22, 848, 057 
RSV ONC MOD 2 25 ono potas acenteen ponduceaches peence 25, 470, 575 
7 159, 201, 038 175, 816, 193 


Balance in favor of Dingley law, $16,617,743. 


The Wilson bill was in operation nine months before it showed 
surplus revenue. The amount, then, was only $3,932,445, while 
the Dingley Act yielded a surplus of $1,973,102.47 at the end of 
the sixth month of its existence and in spite of the fact that it bore 
the burden of vast anticipatory importations rushed through our 
custom-houses during March, April, May, June, and July, 1897, 
to take advantage of the lower rates and defective appraisement 
under the Wilson bill. 


EXPORTS UNDER REPUBLICAN AND DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATIONS. 


Mr. Chairman, the movements of domestic exports show a pe- 
culiar sensibility to the influence of parties. From 1881 to 1897, a 
period of sixteen years, embracing two Democratic and two Re- 
publican Administrations, the exports of domestic merchandise 
show a steady rise under Republican power and a steady decline 
under Democratic. The Garfield-Arthur Administration was in 
The exports ranged as fol- 


ower from 1881 to 1884, inclusive. 
OWS: 


— $814, 162,951 
— “749/911; 300 
— 777,523,718 
783.708, 761 


PCC ea aAa e E Sa aea Naro ES aiaa daane 8, 075, 306, 742 
Cleveland was elected in 1884, and during the four years of his 
Administration we exported: 
J)))))ꝓꝙꝙꝓꝓVVVVVTVGTTGTSTCGT0T0T0T00T0GT0T0T00T0T0T0T0TTTTTTT—T—T eben Ue dees $875, 593, 
ORT SS REE REE ae 699, 515, 430 
aE SEAR AEE Se 703, 319, 692 
To FP RU Heat 8 679, 597, 477 
6G: e ANE E 2, 756, 028, 105 


In other words, comparing the footing for these two periods, 


the election of a Democratic Administration cost the producers of 
this country in four years $319,240,637. 

Cleveland was succeeded by a Republican Administration, that 
of President Harrison, and for the four years ensuing the exports 
again rose. 


--- $614, U4, 854 
ps 603 


„ 


— 928,287,815 


784, 699, 228 


Cleveland succeeded Harrison, and again, under a Democratic 
Administration, the demand for our home products fell off: 


Increase under Harrisoen 4 eneneeecee- 


Here is a loss in four years to our producers of $84,111,268. In 
other words, the two Democratic Administrations since 1885 have 
cost American producers in loss of exports a total of $403,451,905. 

AMERICAN TIN PLATE FOR EUROPE. . 

The evidence of a 

facturers is overwh 


neral revival of business among our manu- 
ing. Iread the following Associated Press 


telegram to show what protection has been doing for the tin-plate 
industry: i 
3 SF ELWOOD, IND., August 11, 1897. 
e first tin te manufactured in ri 
cording to 1 manufacturers, that pst be hes 8 — 
mpany, of Elwood, on its way to Italy. 

It was a carload, consisting of 500 boxes of the most expensive tin plate 
of a growing demand . — 
morrow e & similar shipment to England. : z ere N 

After the passage of the McKinley law, which created this in- 
dustry, Democratic stump orators all over the United States de- 
clared it to be a physical impossibility to compete with the tin- 
plate manufacturers of Wales,and denounced Major McKinley 
and the 8 party for attempting to develop this industry 
at home. One plea Was that this was special legislation in favor 
of a few producers of tin ore. This is exactly what the Demo- 
3 demands for the silver mine owners, and hence we have 
a parallel. 

here is this important distinction, however: By protecting the 
tin- ore producers we built up the tin-plate 3 which are 
now supplying the home demand at reduced cost and are shippin 
their surplus products to Great Britain to com with Wel 
plate at its own foundry doors. By protecting the silver barons 
through the agency of free coinage, the people are called upon to 
pay into the pockets of these gentlemen, either in labor or sub- 
stance, a bonus representing the difference between 40 cents worth 
of silver und 81 worth of fiatism, i. e., 60 cents. Even admittin 
that the free coinage of silver should advance the price of the sil- 
ver in a standard dollar somewhat, say in extreme to 75 cents, the 
difference between the intrinsic silver value and the coinage value 
of the dollar would still be 25 cents, 

Before the farmer could pay off his mo he would first 
have to earn the money. He would be paid in this depreciated 
coin for his products, and in turn would pay the mortgage with 
this money; thus both sides would be injured, and the only per- 
son benefited would be the silver-mine owner, who under free 
coinage would be enabled to pocket the difference between the 
commercial and the ec value of a silver dollar. Better far 
to develop more industries like that of tin plate, thus cheapening 
home products. By doing so, at the same time we give employ- 
ment to labor and increase the per capita consumption of the 
things the farmer raises, shipping the surplus to Europe. 

TIN PLATE—DECLINE IN INPORTS SINCE THE M'KINLEY ACT. 


The imports of tin plate reached their high-water mark in 1891, 
when the McKinley bill took effect and practically turned the in- 
dustry of tin-plate making over to the American manufacturer. 
From the date of the enactment of this measure the importations 
steadily decreased in proportion as the American manufacturers 
were able to supply the demand. This decrease of imports is 
shown in the following table compiled by the Bureau of Statistics 


of the Treasury Department: 


MANUFACTURES OF DOMESTIC TIN. 


The amount of manufactures of domestic tin exported in 1897 
was valued at $284,020 as compared with $268,581 for 1896, an in- 
crease of $15,439. f 
SOUTHERN COTTON INDUSTRY GROWING AT THE EXPENSE OF NEW ENG- 

LAND MILLS. 

A great deal was said in recent debates about the strike of the 
cotton-mill operatives in New England. 

The condition of the New England cotton-spinning industry 
during the early part of the year was due to perfectly natural 
causes, and can not be distorted into evidence of a failure of pros- 


rity. Strikes are in themselves no proof of hard times. 
The great Homestead strike occurred in the most pro rous 
year in the history of the United States. The New England strike 


was chiefly due to a reduction of wages made necessary by the 
competition of the Southern cotton mills. There are laws in New 
England restricting the hours of labor, regulating child labor in 
factories, supervising the health and educational condition of the 
working classes, and lastly, wages are better than in the South. 

These things militated against New England spinners. The 
rapid growth of this industry in the South is shown by the valu- 
able table 8 mar by Mr. Alfred B. Shepperson, of New York, 
and embodied the Statistical Abstract for 1807, showing the 
amount of cotton taken for home consumption from 1848 to 1897. 
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Only the last ten 


years are here shown; the figures stand for 
thousands of bales: : 


Taken for home consumption. 


Northern | By Southern 
wf mills. z mills. 


1887... 1,687 401 2,083 
1888. 1,805 456 2,261 
1889... 1,790 459 2,270 
1890. 1,780 B45, 2, 825 
1891. 2, 027 613 2, 640 
1802. 2.172 684 2, 856 
1803. 1, 652 723 2,875 
1894. 1,580 Til 2,291 
1805. 2,019 852 2,871 
1826... 1,605 909 2,505 
1897.. 1,7298 999 2,792 


It will be observed that in 1893 and 1896 the total output of the 
Northern mills was less than that of 1887, while the increase for 
1897 over that of 1887 was but 106,000 bales, whereas the Southern 
mills show a steady increase every year, and the output in 1897 
was 589,000 bales greater than that of ten years before. Nearl 
all the Southern cotton mills were started by New England capi- 
tal, and the successful way in which this new industry is competing 
with the old mills of New England, many of them with superan- 
nuated manufacturing machinery, only goes to show what well- 
directed efforts may do for the manufacturing interests of the 
South. 

RAILROAD FREIGHT RATES—THEIR RELATION TO THE COST OF FARM 

PRODUCTS. 

No careful student of economic conditions can afford to ignore 
the relation of railroad freight rates to the market price of farm 

roducts and merchandise. According to the tables prepared by 

r. John P. Meany, editor of Poor's Railroad Manual, there has 
been a very material reduction in rates since the good old 
bimetallic times.” In those times it cost the farmer nearly three 
times as much to ship a ton of his products to market as it does 
now. I call attention to the following table of average receipts 
per ton per mile of leading railroads for the years 1870, 1880, and 
1896: 


In 1872, one year before the demonetization of silver, it cost an 
average of 83.5 cents to ship a bushel of wheat from Chicago to 
New York. In 1876 the average rate was 16.5 cents, and in 1897 
it was only 12.82 cents. It cost an average of $1.3512 in 1868 to 
ship a barrel of flour from Chicago to New York. In 1874 the 
cost was reduced to 95.45 cents, and in 1897 it cost but 41.07 cents, 
or 94.05 cents less than during the good old bimetallic times.“ 
In 1876 the rate on a bushel of wheat from St. Louis to New York 
by rail was 39.5 cents. In 1897 it was but 23.64 cents. To ship a 
bushel of wheat from St. Louis to Liverpool in 1883 cost 22.66 
cents, and in 1897 the cost was but 12.89 cents, 

I now po Mr. Speaker, to refer briefly to some of the argu- 
ments advanced in favor of the free coinage of silver, and to point 
out the interests that are at work trying to undo the work of pros- 
perity in order to create a market for silver. I shall show from 
unassailable sources that an ounce of silver, for which we are 
asked to pay $1.29, in order to enjoy the inestimable blessings of 
free coinage, can be produced for less than 25 cents. 

COST OF THE PRODUCTION OF AN OUNCE OF SILVER—IMMENSE PROFIT OF 
THE SILVER BARONS. ° 

It is generally admitted by those who are not wedded to the 
theory that all national blessings flow from the free and unlim- 
ited coinage of silver that the price of silyer bullion has been 
largely reduced because the poe y has outgrown the capacity of 
consumption or demand. For the Pee year period 1871-1875 the 
annual ave of the world’s product of the white metal was but 
63,317,014 ounces, while for the year 1896 it was 165,100,887 ounces, 
and for 1895 it was still larger. 

This increased production was due to large discoveries of silver 
ore and to the constantly increasing cheapness of the method of 
production, refining, transportation, etc. It is shown that silver 
can be produced profitably at prevailing market prices, because 
the production continues. Itmust follow, then, that if we restore 
silver to $1.29 an ounce it would mean the payment of a bonus to 
the silver barons of the difference between the actual cost of 


production and the price to which they wish silver restored. Itis 
ae ing to review some of the official reports made on the cost 
of the production of silver as long as ten years ago, when an ounce 
of silver was worth 93.97 cents as contrasted with 44 cents at the 
present time. 

Professor Austen, of the royal mint in London, carefully inves- 
tigated the cost of production of fine silver in this country, and 
he testified to that effect before the royal monetary commission 
December 9, 1886, 

The testimony of Professor Austen is in the first report of the 
royal commission, pages 62 to 67, and appendix in same volume, 
page 825. From his testimony it appears that the cost of produc- 
tion of silyer was as follows ten years ago: 


Cost of production per ounce fine, 


Average cost of 


ounce fine, The 
Austen is that Dr. Kimball, as to Colorado, places the cost of pro- 
duction at 61 cents per ounce and Professor Austen at 60} cents 
per ounce. Dr. Kimball places cost in Utah at 52} cents per 
‘ounce and Professor Austen at 47.7 cents per ounce. Although 
the difference in Utah silver is almost 5 cents per ounce in favor 
of Professor Austen’s researches, yet the difference in the average 
cost of production in the United States of an ounce of pure silver 
is only 1.3 cents per ounce between Dr. Kimball’s and Professor 
Austen’s returns. 

The cost of production of silver in Mexico, according to the 
report of Mr. Stewart Pixley, of the firm of Pixley & Abell, in 
London, in the same document, page 325, averages for an ounce 
of pure silver 1s. 6d. per ounce fine, or 87 cents. 

ccording to Professor Austen's returns (same report, volume 
1, page 329), the cost of production of an ounce fine silver in 
Mexico averaged about 44¢ cents, or 1s. Sd. per ounce of 0.925 fine, 
English standard, 

In South and Central America Professor Austen gives the cost 
of production of an ounce of fine silver at 1s. 5d., or 34§ cents per 
ounce fine. (Same report, page 328.) 

In Germany, the product of the Mansfeld copper mines, accord- 
ing to Professor Austen (see same report, page 828) in 1883, the 
amount of silver prod acad annually in the treatment of copper 
ores is given as 7,200,000 ounces. Of this quantity 6,500,000 ounces 
were obtained during the ordinary smelting of copper ores, at a 
cost of 94 pence per ounce, English standard of 0.925 fine, or 21 
cents per ounce fine silver. It also states in the same article that 
by the improved process of Claudet 328,000 ounces were recovered 
in Great Britain from copper ores, at 5 pence per ounce standard 
(0.925 fine), or at 10% cents per ounce fine silver. 

In Australia the cost of production of pure silver is given by 
Professor Austen (same report, volume 1, page 328) as follows: 


The cae for the year 1886 of the Broken Hill mine, Barrier Ranges, New 
South Wales, a mine of considerable importance, has been published. It 
states that during the P apt 1886 the smelting of 10,397 tons of ore patea 1881 
tons of lead and 871. ounces of fine silver, at a cost, including minin 
charges, of £4 12s. Id. per ton of ore, or at the rate of Is. id. per ounce of sik 
ver produced (equal to 28§ cents per ounce fine silver) if the lead be consid- 
ered of no value, but the lead sold at £12 per ton ($58.82 per ton). 

Later reports give the production of the Broken Hill mine for 
1889 at over 10,000,000 ounces of pure silver and the cost of pro- 
eta not quite 8 pence per ounce, or about 16 cents per ounce 


e. 

For the nine months of 1890 the production of the Broken Hill 
mine was 17,000,000 ounces of pure silver, which, fue to 
the bullion cost, at 16 cents, would be about $3,000,000, while at 
the price we paid for it it would be over $20,000,000. 

In Director Kimball's report of 1887, page 112, on the cost of 
production of silver, appears the following statement, showing 
hat the Granite Mountain mine, at Granite, Mont., produced in 


Nineteen thousand three hundred and sixteen tons of silver ore; that the 
aver amount of silver in each ton was 150 ounces of pure silver, and that 
the total amount extracted was 2,897,754 ounces of fine silver; that the cost 
of mining was $6.06 per ton, and that the reduction of each ton cost $13, ora 
total of $19.06 per ton as the cost of production. 

This statement was officially furnished by the Granite Moun- 
tain Mining Company to the Director of the Mint in 1887, and is, 
no doubt, correct; and here it is worked out by the Director of the 
Mint: 


19,316 tons of silver, cost of mining, at $6.06 per ton $117, 054.96 
19,316 tons, cost of reduction, at $18 per ton .. 251,108.00 
N— c iy eater SST 308, 162. 96 


The product of these 19,316 tons of silver ore amounted to 
2,987,754 ounces of fine silver, at a cost of production of $368,- 
162.96, equal to 123 cents per ounce. 

Thus in this single case, where the cost of production wasa 
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little over $368,000, the price that would have been paid for it 
under free coinage at the prevailing market price ten years ago 
would be over $3,500,000. i 

In the report of this company itself to the Director of the Mint 
for 1887 they give the sale of their silver bullion at 96 cents per 
ounce. That was the market price ounce, Upon their own 
showing the 8 of labor to profit was, for labor, 13.28 per 
cent; profit, 86.72 per cent. 
SILVER AND WHEAT—ERYAN’S ARGUMENTS IN THE LIGHT OF EXPERIENCE. 


William J. Bryan and other advocates of free coinage at the 
ratio of 16 to 1 have based their strongest plea upon the assertion 
that wheatand silver” are “linked together” by some mysterious 
sympathy that causes the price of wheat to decline in accordance 
with the depression of the ya of silver. Mr. Bryan preached 
this theory to the farmers throughout the national campaign of 
1896, when wheat was unusually low, owing to the lessened de- 
mand for wheat abroad and the lessened demand at home because 
of hard times, the result of four years of Democratic misrule. He 

ached this theory in season and out of season, on the stump and 
a Congress. In ane 8 75 5 Sa the House, hee es- 

y, August 16, 1 on the bill to repe ə purchasing clause 
of the Sherman Act, he said : 

But,asI ye the producers of wheat and cotton have a special grievance, 
for the prices of those articles are governed 8 the prices in Liver - 

I. and as silver goes down our prices fall. * + + it is possible to do so, 
tis no more than fair that we restore silver to its former place, and thus 
give back to the farmer some of his lost prosperity. 

The Democratic campaign book of 1896, prepared by Hon. BEN- 
TON MCMILLIN, of Tennessee, and circulated by the Democratic 
National Committee, elaborated and illustrated this theory by 
extensive quotations and statistics. Thus, on page 84, ‘‘ Decline 
in farm prices:” 

There is no better illustration of the ruinous e er flowing from 
the adoption by the United States of the single gold dard than a com- 
parison of the prices of agricultural Pea at the date of the demonetiza- 
tion of silver with the price now ( ). * * + Tt will be observed that 
since the demonetization in 1873 there has been a decline in every line of farm 
po * + * The demonetization of silver wasa bold stroke in the in- 
moe of capital that has reduced the value of every 1 in the world. 


is is conclusively proven by the fact that just as silver has depreciated 
in like proportion have all other values fallen 5 the scale. x 


This beguiling argument, which made the judgment of so many 
3 demi an the nala, has We and again been pom BE 
the est acy an e most supreme species of politi 
5 the part of Messrs. Bryan, Towne, Joxxs, and other 
free-coinage leaders; but the vicious error was brought home to 
every producer of wheat in the United States when, soon after 
Major McKinley's election, wheat and silver suddenly parted 
company, and while the former went skyward the great white 
metal took a tumble in the markets that knocked all the dignity 

out of it as an inflexible standard of value. 
On September 1, 1896, 1 bushel of wheat and 1 ounce of silver 
were of equal value. On September 1, 1897, 1 bushel of wheat 


equaled 2 onnces of silver in value. The following table shows 
the fallacy of the free-silver argument at a glance: 


: 
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BEFORE AND SINCE “THE CRIME OF -n 
RECORD OF 1897. 


SILVER DOLLARS COIrNED 


The total coinage of standard silver dollars during the year 1897 
amounted to $21,203,701. 

This is significant considered side by side with Table XLIII, 
contained in the report of the Director of the Mint, giving the 
total coinage of silver dollars from 1792 to 1873, the year in which 
it is alleged “silver was struck down.” This table shows the 
coinage of silver dollars to have been: 

Wipe 18 tes e EEA E NAA $2, 506, 890 
From 1853 to February 12, 1876 — — 5,524,348 
Total coinage in eighty-one years 8,081, 238 


It will be seen that the coinage of silver dollars during the sin- 


year of 1897 exceeded the total coinage for the eighty-one years 
al 1792 to 1873 by $13,172,463, or 164 per cent: ae 5 


CEE e eee 
Coinage from 1792 to 1873 225.05 5 
b es AE ene Rear eT tas CP Pe, See eA NC 13, 172, 463 


The coinage of silver dollars since the crime of 73 foots up 
the enormous total of $487,959,666 down to June 30, 1807. This is 
what Republican legislation has done to“ discredit” the “money 
of the people.” Not a dollar was coined from 1806 to 1835, inclu- 
sive, operations in that direction having been suspended by order ` 
of President Jefferson. The total coinage of silver dollars from 
1793 to the beginning of the war, when the Democratic party had 
been in power continuously for many years, is shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 
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Se ee ee ee ee eS eee 
Instead of haying struck down silver, it will be seen from the 
foregoing comparison of official that the Republican party 
is the real friend of the “dollar of our daddies,” 
DEMOCRATIC POSITION ON SILVER IN 1876. 

That the clamor for the white metal is of comparatively recent 
origin, and that the crime of 73“ itself did not for some years 
after provoke the t indignation which the would-be saviors 
of the country of the present day pathetically affect, is proved by 
the speeches of Senators STEWART and Jongs, who were still busy 
in 1874 praising the unfailing blessings of the gold standard. 

But late as 1876 the Democratic leaders of the House were 
still sanctioning the crime of 73“ by proposing legislation pro- 
hibiting the Secretary of the Treasury from purchasing silver 
bullion for coinage, restricting silver coinage to subsidiary coin- 
age, fixing the price of silver by the market rate, providing for the 
transfer of the seigniorage to the Treasury, and finally limiting 
the legal tender of the standard silver dollar to amounts not ex- 
ceeding $50. Witness the following: 

{Forty-fourth Congress. Act to Ly are 3 currency. Proceedings 
ouse. 

A bill R. 2450) to provide for a deficiency in the i 

9 — in the ep Department, and for the . — 


United States in place of fractional currency. Reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


silyer bullion shall, under regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of 
th ed mate for fabrication into subsid- 
r ounce tobe fixed 
irector of the Mint 
on the basis of the dif- 


shall direct: Provided, however, That such silver coins of the denominations 
aforesaid, and the silver bullion now owned by the United States, shall not 
5 in par value the par value of the fractional currency now authorized 
aw,” 
"ar. E. Wells (Democrat) moved the following proviso to the proposed new 
section: 
A ided, That if silver bullion is not provided for coinage in sufficient 


be a legal tender at their nominal value for any amount not — $ 
any one payment; tates of denominations of 
less than $1 shall be a legal tender at their nominal value for any amount not 
ex! in any one payment,” 

Which was agreed to— 122, nays 94. s 

Yeas—Democrats, 99; Baral 

Nays—Democrats, 28; Republicans, 65; Independent, 1. 
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March 31, 1876, the amendment offered nd Rept Holman, as amended on 
motion of Mr. Wells, yeas 


was to— nays 77. 
The bill as amended by the amendment of Mr. 8 was then passed 


122. nays 100. 
3 50; Republicans, 70; Independent, 2. 
Nays—Democrats, 80; Republicans, 18; Independent, 2. 
1.180 foregoing ings see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volumes 14 
and 15. 


SENATOR MILLS, OF TEXAS, ON FREE COINAGE AT 16 TO 1. 


Senator MILLS, the great Democratic free-trade apostle of Texas, 
United States Senator and ex-chairman of the House Committee 
on Ways and Means, on March 6, 1898, in his letter withdrawing 
from the Senatorial race, declared that free silver coinage at the 
ratio of 16 to 1 by the United States alone is impossible. He 
said: 


Now that the great body of the commercial world has taken its stand 
against silver, I do not believe it in the power of the United States alone, by 
its independent action, to restore the value of silver to par with gold at 16 to 
kk eve that the United States can restore the demand which they with- 
drew, but donot believe that they can restore the de which was with- 
drawn by other countries when they closed their mints against silver. 


THE STANDARD DOLLAR FALLS TO 99.65 CENTS. 


In August, 1897, the silver contained in the standard dollar, which 
the Government is now keeping at par with gold, fell to afraction 
below 40 cents, as shown by the following Associated Press tele- 
— New YORK, August 24, 1597. 


to-day, falling to 23; pence in London, which 
“A t, and to 51j cents in New 
ouslow record. Mexican dol- 


Silver broke all record again 
is one-eighth penny below the previous low 
York, which is.one-fourth cent below the pre 


lars sold at — cents. 
Ae today ew York price for bars, the value of the silver in the standard 


silver dollar is 59.06 cents. 
TEST OF COINED MONEY. 

The mel pot is the test of coined money, and that which loses value in 
melting is money and that which does not is good money.—Henry Cer- 
nuchi, prominent bimetallist of Europe, now deceased. . 

SEIGNIORAGE ON THE SILVER COINAGE FISCAL YEAR 1897. 

A statement prepared at the Mint Bureau shows that the num- 
ber of silver dollars coined at the United States mints during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1897, was $21,203,701, on which the 

i arene or profit to the Government amounted to 86, 338, 104. 25. 

profit was turned into the Treasury from time to time as the 
coinage progressed, and was used to reduce taxation instead of 
wandering into the pockets of- the silver producers, as would 
have been the case under free coinage. 
WAGES AND PENSIONS—HOW FREE COINAGE WOULD AFFECT THEM. 


The Journal of the Knights of seer distant at Washin 5 
on October 15, 1896, during the national campaign, told working- 
men in a half-page article, entitled A recapitnlation—Have 
the opponents of Mr. Bryan made out a good case?” that the value 
of all workingmen’s deposits in savings ks, the pensions of old 
soldiers, and “ money in all forms” would be cut in two by free 


coinage. 

The Journal is the official organ of the Knights of Labor and 
advocated free silver and an. The article undertook to an- 
swer four propositions in be of sound money. The writer 
admitted t savings and pensions would be cut in two, but 
argued that workingmen would be benefited by free coinage in 
a resulting increase of wages. The method by which the writer 
reaches this conclusion is very indefinite, but the poe propo- 
sition that workingmen who have sayed money, those who hold 


life-insurance policies, and old soldiers drawing sions would 
be seriously affected under a change of our fiscal policy was clearly 
admitted. á 
The paper said on this head: 
Third. That the purchasin, f pensi d savings-bank 
would be cut in ton free colnege.. Inis is the only tue 8 


by the gold men, and it is fully agreed to by all candid advocates of an m- 
creased volume of money. Fixed incomes, bond mortgages and money in all 
its forms, whether in savings banks or national would haye much less 
purchasing power. 

The article was from the pen of Mr. H. B. Martin, the editor 
of ae paper and a member of the general executive board of the 
order. 

PER CAPITA WEALTH. 

Is the amount of money in a country an index of its erity, 
as free-coinage men insist? The per capita metallic wealth of 
the United States, according to the report of the Director of the 
Mint, was 823.70. According to this theory the people of Aden and 
Perim, Ceylon, Hongkong, Labuan, and Straits Settlements ought 
to be the most prosperous in the world, for theirs is nearly three 
times that of the people of the United States, their per capita 
share of the world’s money stock being $63.680. 

Any American ought to be glad to exchange places with the 
natives of Hawaii, whose per capita wealth is $60, chiefly gold; or 
the Siamese, whose per capita is $42.68; or the people of the South 
African Republic, with per capita. Great Britain’s per capita 
is but $20.65; Germany’s but $18.95, yet the export commerce of 
these nations is enormous. Reducing their per capita share in 
the money stock of the world to a table, giving their export com- 


merce in juxtaposition, will show how little relation one bears to 
the other: 


*Figures of Mr. Jules Roche, formerly French minister of.finance and 
commerce. 

Great Britain, with a per capita metallic money wealth 14.03 
less than France, has a world commerce nearly three times as 
great as that of France, while Germany, with a per capita metal- 
lic stock 15.63 less than France, conducts nearly twice as much 
foreign business as France. 

CONSUL-GENERAL CRITTENDEN ON CONDITIONS IN MEXICO. 

Ex-Governor Thomas T. Crittenden, of Missouri, was consul- 

eneral to Mexico under the last Cleveland Administration. Mr. 
Crittenden is an ardent free-silver man and vigorously adyocated 
the election of Mr. an in 1896. Yet this is what Mr. Critten- 
den sets forth in an official report to the State Department, dated 
September 1, 1896, touching the financial question as bearing upon 
the industrial conditions of Mexico. Speaking of these conditions 
in 1873 as compared with 1896, he says: 
eey gual of the money E l OE ARL wake to tay. AEA TENA 
with a gold dollar, it is worth but 52 cents. Finally. it can be gener- 
ally proven that the cost of living and of wearing apparel of the native was 
as low, and in many instances lower, in 1873 than at the present time. 

Mr. Crittenden then submits the following report on wages and 
salaries paid in and about the City of Mexico at the present date: 


Wages. 
Mexican cur- United States 
rency. currency. 
-| $75.00 to $150.00 | $39.00 to $78.00 
4.00 to 8.00 2.08 to 4.16 
35.00 to 75.00 18.20 to 59.00 
1.09 to 1.50 . to 8 
40.00 to 200.00 20.80 to 104.00 
6.00 to 12.00 8.12 to 6.24 
25.00 to 75.00 13.00 to 39.00 
1.50 to 4.75 - to 2.87 
.-| 100.00 to 160.00 | 52.00 to 83.20 
do. . 100.00 to 200. C0 62.00 to 104.00 
— -5 to 1.00 „ to 52 
onth..| 15.00 to 90.00 7.80 to 15.60 
do 15.00 7. 80 
230.00 to 350.00 130.00 to 192. 00 
50 to 1.00 20 to 52 
150.00 to 250.00 78.00 to 120.00 
2.50 to 3.50 1:30 to 1.82 
3.50 to 5.00 1.8 to 2.60 
5.00 to 10.00 2.60 to 5.20 
75.00 to 100.00 39.44 to 52.00 
20.00 to 50.00 10.44 to 26.00 
1.00 to 1.50 52 to 78 
50 to 2.00 20 to 1.04 
2.00 to 2.50 1.04 to 1.30 
2.0 to 5.00 1.04 to 2.60 
-374 to - 67% ae - 353 
Laborers, in the -10 to 15 . to 078 
Laborers in 5 
per day 50 to 10 -% to 52 
Laborers, skilled (10 to 11 hours) per 
day 1.50 to 2.00 -78 to 1.04 
3.50 to 5.00 1.82 to 2.60 
8.50 to 5.00 1.82 to 2.60 
100 to 1.50 8 to 78 
-50 to 80 20 to 418 
4.00 to 7.00 2.08 to 3.04 
50.00 to 150.00 26.00 to 78.00 
2.00 to 2.50 1.04 to 1.50 
6.00 to 8.00 3.12 to 4.16 
7.00 to 8.90 3.64 to 4.16 
8.00 to 11.00 4.16 to 5.72 
10.00 to 12.00 5.20 to 6.24 
30.00 to 50.00 13.69 to 28.00 
1.50 78 
3.50 to 4.50 1.8 to 2.31 
2.25 to 3.50 1.17 to 1.82 
1.00 to 1.50 52 to -78 
* to „50 29 to 30 
150.00 to 175.00 73.00 to 91.09 
1.00 to 1.25 -52 to . 65 
5.00 to 12:00 2.60 to 6.24 
1.35 to 1.50 71 to 78 
1.75 to 2.50 . 9¹ 


A SOUTHERN EDITOR ON “MEXICAN PROSPERITY.” 
Throughout the South much interest has recently been mani- 
fested in the es statement of Mr. Pleasant A. Stovall 
editor of the Savannah Press, who has been making a tour of 
observations in Mexico. He says that every branch of business 
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in Mexico suffers greatly because of the fluctuations in the price 


of silver, 
of the silver standard on wages. He says: 


Men who went to Mexico years ago and invested money while silver was 
at a premium are bankrupt, now that silver has gone down to 45 cents on the 
dollar. Ask the American in businessin Mexico; ask the trainmen, the yard- 
master. the laborers from the States. They will tell you they want the 
sound, hard, honest dollar of the American eagle. I talked toascore of these 

ple, and toa man they advocated sound money. It is the old story. The 
Tabarin man wants to paid in the best dollar the market affords, and 
i ets his wages now in silver, whose fluctuation is like the 
tide in the Bay of 


dy. 
I found no 3 among the bankers. They make renee of money 
3 and speculating in the rise and fall of exc! ay An 
American king house in Calle San Francisco figures out a probable 30 per 
cent every year. It is not hard to see that the working le and business 
men must pay this dividend and sustain this loss. I could not help think- 
ing whata panic Wall street would have in this country if the United States 
were upon a silver basis. 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN MEXICO. 


Side by side with the glowing encomiums which Mr. W. J. 
an sheds upon the prosperous condition of labor prevailin 
in Mexico under the silver standard, gentlemen will be interes 
in the following interview with ex-Congressman John A. Me- 
Shane, himself a Democrat, who represented the Omaha district 
in the House of Representatives: 


[From the Washington Post (Independent), February 8, 1898.] 


has 

silver production in the Mexican State of Chihuahua for the ears, 

“It Bot this sort: The Government is largely back of it, and to the paternal 
fostering of the Diaz administration it is mainly due. The government sub- 
sidizes breweries, railroads, industrial plants, and aids in every way to build 
up the material resources of the conan Money is used with a liberal band, 
and as a consequence there is much activity and great apparent prosperity. 
The fact that Mexico is on a silver basis does not figaro; it can’t help bein 
on that kind of a basis, but I should be sorry to see nited States resor 


to a such policy. 

“Ten years of experience in that country has forever set me against the 
2 of a mone system which is not only in disrepute among the 
leading nations of the world, but which isabout to be d ed by countries 
like Japan, Brazil, and some of the smaller Spanish-American governments 
that were formerly on a silver The masses in Mexico are ina worse 
condition than I trust will ever befall our laboring population. This I can 
+ by referring to matters that have come under my personal observa- 


jon. 

When the Sherman purchasing act was in force some seven years 
silver was worth $1.21, and a United States dollar was worth in Mexico 100 
cents in Mexican money. The dollars of the two countries were on a parity. 
At this time we employed about 300 men in our mines, their pay ranging 
from $1 to $2.50 per day. It took approximately $10,000 a month to meet the 

y roll. The money to cancel this expense was shipped from Omaha, and 
t was exchanged for $10,000 of Mexican coin. We operated general mer- 
chandise stores along with our mining concern, and at the time I speak of 
sold to our Mexican employes bacon for 2) cents a pound. 

“What are the conditions to-day? We still hire 300 men and give them 


exactly the same ecale of wages that obtained prior to the slump in silver 


ca by the re of the purchasing clause of the Sherman Act. Our pay 
roll still $10,000 a month. To meet this we have shipped us a like 
sum of U. tates money, and here is where the point of difference comes 


in. Instead of exchan that amount at our for its nominal equiva- 
lent, we get for it not $10,000, but Mexican money. 

“We have here made a clear gain of $12,000. Our employeesstill render us 
100 cents’ worth of work, for which they used to get 100 cents, and do yet, as 
far as the name goes, but in reality they receive less than half of what shoul: 
be theirs, seeing that the Mexican coin in which they are paid has shrunk to 
less than half of its former value. 

„But there is more still. When the Mexican miner goes to buy bacon he 
finds that in tendering payment he can not buy it with depreciated mone: 
for 20 cents a pound; the price is now 45 cents. It would still be so if he coul 
tonder a dollar as good as that given him for his labor at the time of the re- 

of the Sherman law. The$12,000 I spoke of simply comes out of the labor 
of the country, and when the toiling class of any nation is forced to such a 
condition, it is stretching a point to call the people prosperous. 
I the fair and right thing were done by these hard-working miners, their 
wages would be doubled. The man that now ges $2 a day is justly entitled 
to $4, but labor will bring only what price is fixed in market, like any com- 
modity, and employers are not yet far enough advanced in thropy to 
yoluntarily give more than the omary rate. i 

“8o the talk about the 3 of Mexico, in so far as it applies to the 
vast body of its citizens—the common people—isamyth. If there is prosper- 
ity at all, it is not due to the silver standard, but in spite of it. 

MODERN WAR CRIES AGAINST “THE MONEYED CLASSES’? WERE SOUNDING 
PHRASES IN WASHINGTON’S DAYS. 


It must not be supposed that the hue and cry, of Democratic 
origin, about the moneyed classes,” and the arraignment of 
class against class, also of Democratic birth, are comparative 
novelties in American politics. They were just as prevalent under 
the first Administration as they have been under recent Adminis- 
trations. The term most popular in the early days of the Goy- 
ernment to designate those who were supposed to be inimical to 
the plain people” was ‘‘ aristocrat.” 

Washington was accused of being an “aristocrat.” His neu- 
trality doctrine was decidedly unpopular, and the same element 
which in the present generation vocifetously denounces con- 
ser vatism in our Government denounced President Washington 
for refusing to take part in the wars between England and France. 
His policy was characterized as a betrayal of the masses, who were 
clamoring for war. But when that policy was vindicated by time 
and the neutrality doctrine was shown to have brought pros- 

rity to the people of the United States, the Democrats of that 

y conveniently forgot their former hostility to Washington’s 


But his most important testimony relates to the effect’ 
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wise statesmanship, and Jefferson, the leader in this hostile atti- 
tude, officially proclaimed a policy against “entangling alliances,” 
A turious phase of projudice, as already noted, wasinstilled into the minds 
of the unintelligent Democracy of that day— 
Writes J. Harris Patton, M. A., in his Short History of The 
Democratic Party (1884) — 


They were often led by the insinuations and hasty assertions of their lead- 
ers tos t the well-to-doand the educated 2 on of the community of 
being hostile to themselves, These leadors at first, as we have seen, charac- 
terized those who sustained the policy of the Government for the first twelve 
years of its existence as “aristocrats,” and that term of presumed reproach 
was used until superseded by that of the monsyed power,“ meaning by the 
latter epithet those who continued to sustain the financial principles intro- 
duced by Alexander Hamilton and embodied in the policy of Washington's 
Administration. 

The policy of neutrality in the meantime became po ular. The epithet 
“aristocrat,” as originally used, was no longer available. But in relation to 
financial measures, taxes, tariffs, , etc., “moneyed power“ suited their 
p admirably, and 5 poor man“ who worked for wages was im- 

liedly invited to look upon the well-to-do and the intelligent ee having but 
ttle sympathy forhim * * * 

In order to secure more fully their ends, the leaders in these societies 
(Democratic) endeayored to array one portion of the community against 
another. Those who were in favor of neutrality they charac: as aris- 
tocrats;“ every lover of order or supporter of the National Government was 
denounced as such and as an enemy of the “poor man,“ a fayorer of the 
hated aristocratic land and not of democratic France. 

It has been the po rot the leaders of that political organization from 
that day to this to proclaim themselves preeminchtly the friend of the poor 
man,” as they affectionately designate those who obtain a living by working 
in any form for wages, but more especially those engaged in mannal labor 
or as employees in manufacturing establishments. They imply at the same 
time the men of wealth or capitalists—in a word, those who employ work 
poopie ere the enemies of the latter. 

he epithets which they then used had a meaning and a purpose. The 
term “aristocrat” in that day had a iarly unpopular significance, and 
t those who were in favor of Wash- 


was designed to excite prejudice 
ington’s policy. 2 5 this term they meant to imply that the advocates of 
neutrality were imitators of the English aristocracy. 

In this connection it is but fair to ask workingmen, who are 
the special object of the appeals of the Democratic party to-day, 
how they can reconcile this interest in their behalf with the 
record of the Demoratic 2 in the past, which for many years 
preceding the war was officered and manned by the aristocratic 
slave owners of the South. It was this party that put a stain on 
free labor by main peepee, Boge ak and it is this party in the 
South to-day that still looks with scorn and contempt upon fac- 
tory labor, unable to find a more respectful term than poor 
whites” for those who are compelled to make their living by 
manual labor. 

Where labor is respected is in the strongholds of the Republican 
party, or at least where the Republican party has been able to 
make its policies felt—not in the Democratic South. 

I have thus shown, Mr. Chairman, that the Republican party at 
the special session of this Congress placed upon the statute books 
of our country an act which in the natural course of events pro- 
vided ample revenues to run the Government, and did what it 


romised in restoring that de of prosperity which we enjoyed 
3 the late Democratic Administration came into power with 
its destructive policies. 


The measure now before the House is called for by extraordi- 
nary circumstances, which all recognize as being absolutely inde- 
dent of normal conditions and which could not be provided 

or in an ordinary tariff bill. The Dingley Act is doing its work 
faithfully and well. We may regard that part of our work as a 
closed chapter. But other duties still confrontus. Let our next 
efforts be directed to the enactment of legislation looking to cur- 
rency reform. With the wisdom which has governed this Con- 
gress in the sage of a satisfactory and patriotic tariff bill, we 
may face with confidence the duty of placing our currency plan 


upon a safe and enduring basis that shall enge the admiration 
of the world. 

Revenue Bill. 

SPEECH 

or 
HON. LORENZO DANFORD, 
OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 28, 1898, 


On the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures, 

Mr. DANFORD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: House bill 10100, from the Ways and Means 
Committee, is a bill to provide ways and means to meet war 
e ditures.” 

en we met in December last there were very few persons 
who believed a brief five months would find us engaged in a war 
with a foreign nation, and that it would become necessary to re- 
sort to extraordinary taxation for the purpose of raising revenue 
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to carry on a war, and that we would be asking a loan of 0,- 
000,000 for the same purpose, but such is the condition of Re 
with which we are confronted. There has been a feeling pret 

neral throughout the United States that the war in Cuba was 
Ping carried on by means, on the pes of Spain, not in accord- 
ance with civilized methods, but that Spain was indeed emphasiz- 
ing in its treatment of the people of Cuba the terse saying of 
General Sherman that War is hell.” 

I confess that I was somewhat slow to believe there was any na- 
tion in the world that had a and was recognized as having a 
civilized government that could be guilty of the atrocities that 
have been committed by the Spanish Government against the 

eople of Cuba. Spain is responsible for the races inhabiting that 
Hand. The Indians and their descendants of four hundred years 
ago have long since been exterminated, and for the mixed races of 
that island Spain is responsible. y N 

I desire to call attention briefly to the conditions existing in the 
island for months prior to any attempt upon the part of our Gov- 
ernment or ple to interfere with the policy of the Spanish 
Government in relation to her subjects in the Island of Cuba. The 
war between the Government and the insurgents had been going on 
for a little more than one year when the Government, in October, 
1896, issued orders for concentrating a very large part of the in- 
habitants of Cuba into places where they could be controlled by 
Spanish garrisons, ; : à 

I quotə from the testimony of Mr. Stephen Bonsal, given in 
June last before tke Senate Committee on Foreign Relations: 


These orders of concentration were issued by the Captain-General of the 
island in October, 1598. They were issued on different dates, but began in 
October, 1896. One of these proclamations I published in the Review of Re- 
views. I got it from one of the general staf in Havana. I have seen the 
others and they aro identical, with the exception of different dates for dif- 
ferent provinces. Between October and December, 1896, this policy of con- 
centration was perfected and carried out. Every peasant and every per- 
son living in the four western provinces outside the orion towns were 
driven intostations of concentration, their houses were all burned, their crops 
and the palm trees destroyed, all the roots that grew—yams, etc.—were dug 
up, with the idea, many of the officers told me, to rob insurgent bands in 
these ed * pacified * provinces of the means of subsistence. 


The orders spoken of above were carried out in at least the four 
western provinces of the island, and Mr. Bonsal, who was a news- 
paper correspondent and a writer for the Review of Reviews, 
speaks in his testimony of the effect of the driving of the rural 
population to these points of concentration who were noncombat- 
ants. The excuse given for the order driving these people from 
their homes and the burning of their homes, making, in fact, a 
desert of the country, is told in the statement above quoted. After 
this work had been perfected, and about March, 1897, Mr. Bonsal 
visited Matanzas, and I call the attention of the House briefly to 
what he says as to the condition of these people at that time: 


By Mr. MORGAN: 

. What was the condition when_you last saw them? 

. The last station I saw was at Matanzas before I left theisland. I saw 
the least suffering there. I have 8 5 — more about that since [have been 
back because in the stations many foreigners were there whosaw what I saw, 
and because in the stations in the interior, the purely military ponts, itisvery 
difficult to have anything to say with the cos. You are followed by the 
soldiers, and they are told to keep their mouths shut. 

Q. What was the physical appearance of those people as to starvation and 

- condition of health? 

A. In many instances they could not walk—could not get up from the seats 
on which they were sitting. This demonstration, made on or about the 22d 
of March, of the starvin pooni of 5 was the most affecting sight I 
have ever seen. Of the 8,00or 9,000, or possibly 10,000, people on this OTTA 

By Mr. DAvis: 

Q. I understand that at Matanzas those people who had been driven in 
were taken onto a hillside and located? 

A. Yes, sir. These people being absolutely at the end of their resources, 
having no resources whatever, being so reduced they could not go an 
farther, walked down to the palace in Matanzas, as many as could walk 
many of them were so weak that they could not even walk. There were 
about 1,800 or 2,000 of the 9,000 or 10,000 that could ; 
ee they got there the men did not dare to talk and the women did 

e n. 

A. Yeo. air; the women and children. There were children there 15 years 
of age. without a single stitch of 1 

Q 952 us about that officer you mentioned. Did you see that? 

es, 8. 


Q: Tell us about that. 

A. One of the young adjutants came out and wanted to know what was 
the matter. They were very much frightened before they got to the 
but one of the young women spoke upand said they meant no disrespect, but 
they wanted his excellency the governor to know theircondition. This young 
fellow went into the house and told the governor, and after quite a while the 
porn: sent word to them to go around to the new artillery barracks and 

e would do what he could for them. An hour or two later he sent outa 
3 of potatoes, which was sufficient to pre each person that walked 

own one potato, and then they walked home, the weaker leaning on the more 
I and they got back in various ways to the place where they were 

ng. 

Further along in his testimony Mr. Bonsal is asked as to whether 
his observation at Matanzas was true as to the other points of con- 
centration, and I read you his answer: 

Yes, sir; only at the other points, so far as I could see, each phase of suf- 
fering was more severe, use in Matanzas there was a large population 
some foreigners, and some people who had had means before the war; and 


there was such a thing there as a man who would send money to these people 
aid them, and there was some effort, though ineffectual, to assist them. 
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Take a place like Jaruco, between Matanzas and Havana, simply a little 

station on the railroad in the swamp, wae 8,000 or 9,000 people have been 

concentrated, where the anergy 2 1 ion, if any, Was under 100, there 
death was absolutely sure. Iv station, and there were contin 

ws with the Spaniards. I could not see much, but I could see that the con- 

g them, being under nosurveillance 


tions were worse, and the troops 
at all, were treating them in a much more outrageous way. 

And we do not have to rest alone upon the testimony of Mr. 
Bonsal. The testimony of oar consuls in Cuba is to the same ef- 
fect; so with the statement made by newspaper correspondents, 
At last, during the present session of Congress, a number of gen- 
tlemen from the United States, some of them in high official sta- 
tion, visited the island, only to confirm the reports made by our 
consuls, by . correspondents, and every one who visited 
the island and returned. This House and the country, if it had 
no other facts to rely upon as to the terrible and inhuman treat- 
ment of the unarmed and inoffensive people of Cuba than the 
statement of Senator Proctor, who was skeptical up to the time 
of his visit and report, as many of our people were, as to the ex- 
istence of such a condition of things in the island as he actual] 
found them from a personal investigation, would realize its tru 
after his plain, unvarnished story.” 

Cuba lies, as it has been expressed, at ‘‘our front door;” she is 
nearer to us than she is to any other great nation. Her helpless, 
inoffensive, and starving people have been reaching out toward 
us their skeleton arms in a mute but piteous appeal for help for 

ears, and the great heart of our people has been touched at last 

y the appeal. It is a question whether if there was nothing else 
between us and Spain we would in this commercial age of the 
world have been so touched as to go with our battle ships and our 
regiments to the relief of these people, but if there was nothing 
else in the case, it would be, to speak in a personal way, a manl 
thing for us todo. No man ever went to the assistance of a wea 
and defenseless fellow-being who was being tortured by a brutal 
master and did not feel that he had done a good act, and did not 
receive the enco ement and plaudits of manly men; and so, no 
nation that goes to the relief of an oppressed people but will grow 
in the respect of other nations, and what is better than all, in the 
self-respect of its own people, and I believe, if there was nothing 
else in our case sa eo te but the condition of these poor peo- 

le, we would be justified in the estimation of the world in going 
t their relief, backed by sufficient power to drive the oppressors 
from the continent. 

A condition of things, however, was brought about during the 
past winter by which the Administration felt called upon to send 
one of our battle ships to the harbor of Havana. e had been 
for years patrolling our shores to prevent filibustering expeditions 
from aiding or assisting the insurgents in any manner Whatever 
yet there was such feeling in Havana against the Government and 
people of this country that it was felt to be n to have the 

ower of the nation represented by a battle ship in that harbor. 

e world knows what happened to the Maine on the 15th of Feb- 
ruary last, and the pone of the United States, almost without a 
dissenting voice, believe that the destruction of our ship and the 
murder of our seamen was brought about by Spanish treachery, 
and since that day there has been no escape from war. 

The e Government denies all responsibility for the act, 
but the American people hold them responsible, whether it was by 
a direct order of the Government at Madrid or in Havana, or was 
simply the hi, err of the malicious feelings of individual per- 
sons, actuated by their hatred of the United States. 

I believe we have just cause for the course this country has 
ara in the last sixty days and is pursuing toward Spain in this 
matter, 

We will bea more self-respecting people; we will hāve the re- 
spect of the world; we will have the evidence of the greatness and 
unity of the people in every State in the prosecution of this war. 
Although war is a terrible thing, I believe there are many things 
worse than war. The loss of our own self-respect as a people, the 
loss of the respect of the great nations of the world—these are 
worse than war. 

Mr. Chairman, as to this bill, the Committee on Ways and 
Means having reported it to the House, there is little time for its 
discussion; but that we must have the sinews of war there is no 
question. It is proposed to raise by taxation nearly $100,000,000 
in addition to our present revenues on account of the exigencies 
now existing. 

In the first section of the bill we provide for additional taxa- 
tion upon fermented liquors, and in the second upon tobacco and 
its Beat pag) as cigars, cigarettes, and snuff. 

axation, if levied, should be levied as e as possible upon 
such articles as are not actually necessary to the comfort of the 
family; should leave exempt as nearly as possible the food we eat, 
the clothes we wear, and the roof that shelters us. It seems to 
me that this comes as near being sucha tax bill as we can frame in 
this country. There is in this section no article of food, clothing, 
or of shelter. 

All the articles contained therein may be classed as nonessen- 
tials or luxuries, and they yield a large amount of revenue now, 
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and I submit they may be made to yield a still larger amount 
without great detriment tothe country. I should be glad to ex- 
empt from the provisions of ‘this bill these articles now in the 
hands of the retail dealers, and if I have an ni pray § in com- 
mittee I shall offer an amendment to that effect. I fear, however, 
that the arrangement agreed upon by the committee and 

to the House of commencing the five-minute discussion with the 
last two sections of the bill will preclude the possibility of such an 
amendment being offered. The stamp tax proposed in the bill, 
while it would raise a considerable amount of revenue, is incon- 
venient and annoying, and the people are prejudiced against it, 
yet at the same time it is not an onerous or grievous tax in any 
way; and the very fact that the is called upon to pay the 
stamp tax provided for in this bill is in itself evidence of ‘his 
ability to pay it. 

The 7 ees to this measure is centered largely against the 
proposal to borrow on the credit of the United States „000,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, and to issue therefor 
bonds of the United States, payable twenty years from such date, 
bearing interest ble quarterly in coin at the rate of 3 per cent 
per annum, the ds to be exempt from taxation. There isa 
provision that the bonds so provided for shall be ‘first offered to 
the citizens of the United States. It is shown by the report of the 
committee that at the rate that we are now expending money 
we will require in a very short time funds that we can not raise 
by es taxation. 

he proposition made to coin the seignio still remaining in 
the Treasury of the United States from the Sherman purchasing 
act would be a mere temporary e ient; it would furnish about 
42,000,000 silver dollars, against which silver certificates would no 
doubt be issued, and increase our circulation to that extent. Even 
if it were possible to coin the entire amount of silver remaining, 
it would, as I before said, be a mere temporary expedient. Be- 
sides, with our mints working day and night, it would take two 
years to coin this silver bullion, to the exclusion of everything 
else; and in addition to that objection to the coinage, you can not 
issue silver certificates against the uncoined silver owned by the 
Government. Silver dollars when coined are deposited as a pledge 
tor se are cre agin n 1 Fisk 0 

nother proposition those who are oppose ə prese 
bill is the income tax. Ishall not stop to discuss the merits or de- 
merits of that tax. That is a measure that may well go before 
the country at another time. I read from an article in the New 
York World that puts the present condition very clearly: 


It was well for the Democrats to introduce an income-tax amendment and 
ut themselves on the record. Now that they ure voted down in committee 
ey can put a proper declaration on that salijoct into their platforms and 
confidently Apped) to the people for their support. But it would be worse 
than idle to rely upon an income tax for the revenues needed in the present 
war, in support of which all Democrats have voted. This war will be ended 
before such a tax can be passed upon by the Supreme Court. 
The country must have money now, at once, and legislation should be di- 
rected’ to that object. 


The income tax provided for in the Wilson bill was declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
While gentlemen on the other side may see fit in this emergency 
to discuss the constitutionality of the question, that will be raised 
sane it just as surely as we pass the income-tax feature of the 
bill. It is clearly expressed in the article just read and most 
clearly put by the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
[Mr. DINGLEY]: - 


We can not stop now to go into the Supreme Court of the United States 
and try a lawsuit when in sixty days we will need money to carry on the war. 


I believe that the people of the United States will take this loan, 
at least the greater part of it. There are not many better invest- 
ments than in 3 per cent Government securities nontaxable. Of 
course men use money to better advan in trade, business, and 
8 but for a safe investment not many better ones offer. 

here are not many towns, and they are the chief money centers, 
where taxes are less than 2 or 2} per cent. Taking all things into 
consideration, I believe this loan will be largely taken by our own 
people. I think the farmers of the Congressional district I repre- 
sent will take many of these bonds. If this loan can be taken b 
our own people and the interest upon them paid quarterly, it wi 
be no great detriment to the country. The French people took 
the loan of their Government after the Franco- ian war and 
hold it to-day. I do not see why the people of this country, many 
of them at least, should not invest in these bonds. 

There is no other way by which we can raise money for an 
emergency like this but by going upon the market and borrow- 
ing. Iam thankful that our credit is as good as any other nation 
in the world, and I believe that it will be kept so. And even if 
this war should Jast for years the people will not permit our 
money to be discounted either at home or abroad; that the pres- 
ent generation will not be required to buy exchange u foreign 
countries at ruinous rates of discount, as during the civil war; that 
we will maintain our credit, and that the money of our people 


even through the calamities of war will remain equal to that of 
oe country on earth. 

> Chairman, I shall vote for this measure. I approve of it 
in the main. I believe it isa patriotic duty and one that I will 
never regret, nor do I believe that the people of this country, even 
though this war may last for many months, though it may cost 
us treasure and blood, though the sacrifices may be great, I be- 
lieve we will come out of it richer in hopo and in patriotism than 
We have ever been before; that we will keep our place in the fn- 
ture upon the “‘right of the line” and in the front rank” of the 
great nations that are marching so gloriously to meet the next 
century. 


Revenue Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES H. MARTIN, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 28, 1898, 
On the bill (H. R. 10100 to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures, 

Mr. MARTIN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have been a member of Congress for three 
years, and have never delivered a speech nor printed a single word 
in the RECORD; hence no man can justly charge me with having 
abused the privileges of the floor or the courtesy of the RECORD. 
Because I knew that other gentlemen could talk so much more 
forcibly and eloquently than myself, I have 8 to be a pas- 
sive listener rather an active debater. But, sir, my deep in- 
terest in the oe of the people of Cuba will not permit me 
longer to remain silent. I have not risen, however, to make a 
sensational speech, except only in so far as the naked and una- 
dorned facts in this case are in themselves extraordinary, start- 
ling, and sensational. 

ut if God will give me stren I shall make an American 
speech, for I love America as I love no other land. I loye her 
poopie. I love her blooming hills, Ilove her smiling valleys. I 
ove her rock-bound coasts. I love her rugged mountains. Ilove 
her deep and dark blue skies. And I love the name of liberty, 
for which American patriots shed their blood at King’s Moun- 
tain, Lexington, and Bunker Hill. I love it so I-would fain see 
the of freedom wave over every nation of the Western World. 

Mr. Speaker, if I possessed the power to execute the decree, 
raising my hand to heaven in mute appeal to the God of Battles, 
I would issue this edict: ‘‘Ctiba must and shall be free —free as 
America, free as the air that is wafted from our mountain tops, 
“free as our torrents are that leap our rocks, free as our peaks 
that wear their caps of snow in the presence of the sun,” and free 
as the American eagle, who, without asking leave, soars above 
the clouds in the clear regionsof eternal sunshine, having nomas- 
ter save Him who is the Master of the storm. I wish from the 
bottom of my heart that Cuba may be as that proud bird having 
no master save Him who rides in the cyclone and directs the 
storm. Every inch and every ounce of me is American, native 
here, and to the manner born.” 

If I should be cut up into little pieces no larger than the twenty- 
fifth division of an inch, every piece would be for freedom and 
America, yea, every fiber of my flesh from the crown of my head 
to the soles of my feet is for America. America first, America 
last, Sue — free Cuba ttuliibility of. tioned Sere pel no 
monopoly of patriotism, no in ity of judgment, and speak 
only as an obscure member of this Chamber. Let us view this 
question in the clear, cold light of reason—this important ques- 
tion, which may decide the destiny of nations and the fate of em- 
pires. Then let us ascertain what is the duty of Congress and 
the American people at this fateful hour in their history. The 
time for irresolution has gone by; the time for parleying has 
passed; the time for diplomacy has departed, but the time for 
action is nore peat. vigorous, and determined action. 

I know not what course others may adopt; I know not what de- 
duction or conclusion gentlemen may reach, but as for me my 


sentence is for“ war.” The only peace possible for the United 


States under existing circumstances is peace with dishonor. Give 
me an honorable peace or give me war! Sir, 70,000,000 people 
have risen in their wrath and said with the voice of a thousand 
thunders, ‘‘Give us peace with no disgrace to our manhood and no 
dishonor to our flag or give us death.” These indignant millions 
will fight like tigers and, goaded by the memory of the Maine, 
will strike with sinews of steel and arms of iron. The battle cry 
in every engagement will be, “ Soldiers, remember the Maine; 
charge!” And then such a charge as the world has seldom seen will 
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shake the earth and drive the Spaniards flying from the field or 
leave them stretched upon the plain and weltering in their blood. 

Sir, the message which the enraged people of the United States 
send greeting to Spain is this: Heaven's unerring arm shall fall 
on you, and blood for blood our sailors’ ore ew.” With 
the single exception of the money changer, the people of the United 
States from Maine to Texasare clamorous for the fray, and unless 
we.declare war and give them a chance to avenge the death of 
our murdered sailors and wipe away the insult and dishonor from 
the American flag, they will curse the Fifty-fifth Congress till 
their latest breath, and oonu a his last resting place pile bitter 
curses on McKinley’s grave. Unless we strike this blow at once, 
the opportunity vioh the God of battles has placed before us 
will have passed away and our procrastination will have trans- 
ferred to our enemies the supremacy of the sea. : 

A t poet has said, ‘‘There is a tide in the affairs of men 
which taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” Applying this 
language of Shakespeare to the matter under discussion, there is 
a tide in the affairs of nations which, taken at the flood, leads on 
to victor, but omitted, terminates in defeat and horrible disaster, 
Such a tide in the affairs of this nation is here to-day. The flood 
tide of American opportunity has rolled into port, bearing upon 
the bosom of the ocean the vessel with every sail unfurled and 
quivering in the breeze. Shall we, like wise and prudent men, 
embrace this God-given opportunity, or shall we, like thoughtless 
little children, lie supinely on our backs and by our inaction trans- 
fer to Spain the dominion of the sea? That is the question. 

What are the facts in the case? Are they not that in conse- 
quence of the President’s weak and vacillatmg policy Spain has 
outwitted us in diplomacy and caused disaster to our Navy? Sir, 
we have to deal with a foe, false, treacherous, and cowardly, who 
has committed such brutal butchery, such inhuman starvation of 
helpless babes and innocent children, and crimes, which the li 
of modesty may not mention, as have shocked the civilized world 
and outraged every sense of common decency and humanity. 
Did not Minister de Léme, having received the most flattering 
hospitality of the Chief Executive, afterwards write a private 
letter in which he characterized the President as a low politician, 
and did he not, in the person of the President, insult every Amer- 
ican citizen? 

The Administration, however, entered into slow negotiations 
demanding his recall, but before his passports were handed him 
the Spanish minister cabled his resignation, which Spain promptly 
accepted, and Minister De Léme left this country, not in disgrace 
as he ought to have done, but de: as a Spanish gentleman 
who was but temporarily sojourning here for his pleasure. Just 
as soon as the President heard of the incident, before saying one 
word to Spain, why did he not send the insulting Spaniard his 

rts immediately? If he had thus acted, we should have 
Boon aparia the humiliation of seeing the insulter of this nation 
return to his native land with colors flying and received at home 
amid the applause of his admiring countrymen. í 

Furthermore, this policy has resulted in disaster to our Navy. 
It is the same ineffectual plan which was pursued by Mr. Cleve- 
land; and the people all over this country, from the Allegheny to 
the Rocky Mountains, believe that the money power has dictated 
this shilly-shally, wishy-washy, namby-pamby policy. If Mr. 
Cleveland had acted with promptness, Cuba to-day would be free 
as America, enjoying the inalienable rights of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. If that cotton string yonder in the 
White House, who ds this way or that at the behest of some 

ower behind the throne, had ibited in this crisis any back- 
me and acted with the promptness and courage becoming the 
President of a free and independent people, the battle ship Maine 
would not now be at the bottom of Havana Harbor, a melancholy 
wreck and a sad commentary upon this unfortunate talk-much- 
and-do-nothing policy. The 266 brave American sailors would 
not have become food for vultures and the hungry monsters of 
the deep, nor would the 300,000 unoffending men, women, and 
children have suffered the agonies of a horrible death by starva- 
tion. 
ARE. si acts promptly, but, alas! alas! America vacillates, and 
ies, and temporizes, and hedges, and haggles, and shifts, and 
doubles, and dickers, and potters, and parleys, and hesitates, and 
halts, and waits, and waits, and waits, and over the wreck of a 
battle ship and the graves of her dead sailors and dying thousands 
of the concentrados still waits and waits, waits for something to 
turn up when something has already turned up—disaster after 
disaster has turned sr alata but defeat, disaster, and death. 
Defeat in diplomacy that causes the American cheek to blush with 
shame. Disaster to the best battle ship in the American Navy. 

Disaster, death, and an untimely grave to 266 as brave seamen 
as ever walked a deck or spread a banner to the breeze, death and 
disaster to Cuban maidens and mothers, and starvation to hundreds 
of thousands of helpless women and innocent children. In the 
name of reason and common sense, in the name of all that is high 
and holy, shall we longer pursue a policy which has been attended 


only with defeat, disaster, and death? Ye immortal gods, speed 
the time when, with flying shot and shell, amid the red blaze of 
battle, with the roar of heavy artillery and the ten thousand thun- 
ders of American battle ships, the United States shall drive the 
Spaniards beyond the sea and give to bleeding Cuba her independ- 
ence and freedom! 

Mr. Speaker, I believe with all my soul that the wise course for 
Congress to adopt is to declare war, not next year, not next month, 
not next week, not to-morrow, but to-day. Sir, whatis the situa- 
tion? The Spanish torpedo squadron is now sailing across the 
ocean asfastas steam can drive her wheels. What does Spain want 
with torpedo boats at the Island of Puerto Rico? Is that last of 
Spain’s misgoverned possessions of the Western H here in re- 
bellion? Even if they were, they have no navy, and Spain could 
not use that flotilla against Puerto Rico, because torpedo boats are 
only used for the destruction of ships, 

Tell me, sir, what need has Spain for such a naval armament 
in her war against the Cuban insurgents? Cuba has no battle 
ship, no cruiser, nor any naval equipment whatsoever. Have the 
Spanish torpedo boats huge wings attached to their sides so that 
they can fly from paoe to place in Cuba and fight naval battles 
on the dry land? o eyer heard, since the world was made, of 
a naval ent fought out on the solid, substantial earth? 
If her to o boats are thus curiously and ingeniously con- 
structed, they would be of grent service in the subjugation of in- 
3 , and would be in demand by all the nations of 

e s 
The flying squadron could poise in mid-air over a town and then 
turn loose such a destructive fire with Gatling guns on the doomed 
city below as fo compel immediate surrender to the naval arma- 
ment inthe upper regions of thesky. Thus the boats could easily 
demolish one city, and then, flying amid the clouds, hover over 
another, and, razing that to the ground, leave it a pile of rnins, 
and, going from city to city, the dreadful armament could soon lay 
waste a kingdom or devastate an empire, 

But everybody knows that Spain has no such boats, and only 
upon the supposition that they have wings would they be avail- 

e in the prosecution of wars against rebellious subjects who 
have not a single battle ship. What, then, does Spain want with 
a torpedo eer | What use can she make of torpedo boats in 
this hemi ? Inthe language of the greatest of American 
orators, ‘They are meant for us. They can be meant for no 
other. It is in vain, sir, to extenuate the matter. Gentlemen cry 

peace, but there is no peace. The war has actually Bid 

ese torpedo boats at sea are comparatively harmless, but once 

landed they become formidable engines of desiruction. For this 

reason our battle ships ought long ago to have met them on the 

high seas and sunk the last one of them to the bottom of the deep. 

Not to have done so under existing circumstances has been crimi- 
nal delay and the crowning summit of human folly. 

It is folly of such monstrous and prodigious size as to be amaz- 
ing. How any man of sound mind would allow those formidable 
engines of destruction which are sent against us with hostile in- 
tent to make a long voyage across the sea without once raising 
his little finger to intercept and destroy them is strange, strange, 
surpassing strange! Sir, if that dreadful squadron is allowed to 
land and more of our battle ships are destroyed, thosé who are 
responsible will be held to a strict account, and the storm of the 
people’s wrath will burst in pitiless and overwhelming fury on 
their heads. Lest he might lose a dollar in the event of war, the 
money changer eagerly clutches his 25 of cankered gold aud 
cries, “Peace, peace, peace; peace at all hazards; peace with dis- 
honor; peace at any price!” 

He looks so saintly and seems so divine, butter would not melt 
in his mouth. His hands are so clean they would not stain a lily’s 
cheek, and his soul so pure it would not soil the whitest plume that 
ever adorned a seraph’s wings But for his unholy greed of ill- 
gotten gain, one would think he was an angel fresh the court 
of heaven, sent down to earth as minister plenipotentiary and en- 
voy extraordinary of peace at any price. Away, away with that 
base and groveling idea of peace with dishonor. kt is a sentiment 
which is unworthy of a first-class monkey and at which a toad frog 
would turn up his nose. Is nota money changer greater than a 
monkey and more noble than a toad? . Speaker, this Govern- 
ment has truckled to Spain and licked the feet of the money power 
in the vain attempt to negotiate the Spanish-Cuban bond deal 
until we are branded as cowards. This vile epithet is applied to us 
at home and abroad. As showing the red-hot indignation of the 
people and the necessity for an immediate declaration of war, I 
read a clipping from the Washington Times, March 31, 1898, as 
follows: 

Newport, R. I., March 30, 1398. 

There is much excitement in Newport to-day over the acts of unknown 


persons wholast night, under cover of darkness, hung President McKinley in 
effigy on an electric pole month the tree. The police cut the d 


down and found it bearing : William McKinley—Coward— 
Ne rt citizens.” Law-abiding ol ms have demanded that the police 
search for the offenders and have them prosecuted. 
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I have also read in the -paparan that in Colorado the people not 
only hung President McKinley in effigy, but after cutting down 
the dummy, cremated him, and his ashes were scattered to the 
winds. In thisstate of publicindignation, unless waris declared, 
if our people are to 8 for calling Mr. nec a 
coward, indictments will have to be preferred against 70,000,000 of 
le. J 
PIs will have to indict eyery man, woman, and child in the 
United States, and when Gabriel’s trump shall sound to call men 
to judgment there will be cases still pending in court. Sir, we 
have betaken ourselves to flight and stained the glory of our flag 
with cowardice when confronted with no more formidable a foe 
than poor little bankrupt Spain; a second-class, nay, not so much, 
a third-rate power, a nation which for three long years has ut- 
terly failed to suppress Gomez and his little handful of ragged 
followers. In showing the white feather under these humiliating 
circumstances with no greater foe than that bankrupt nation, we 
have achieved the at glory and the imperishable renown of 
being called cowards and made the e of the world. 
Shame, shame, a blistering and eternal shame! 

I repeat it, sir, I am for war. If such a disaster had happened 
to an English vessel or to the cruiser of any nation on earth, 
within forty-eight hours it would have leveled Morro Castle to 
the ground. Sir, I want our Government to give notice to all 
the world, from the burning tropics to the frozen poles, that what- 
ever nation insults our flag and murders American sailors in their 
beds and ushers them before their Maker without time to breathe 
a parting prayer will have showered upon her capital the red-hot 
shot and shell of American artillery and the 10,000 thunders of 
American battle ships. What! Are American citizens no better 
than common curs or wild beasts, that they should be butchered 
to make a Spanish holiday, and shall this great Government do 
no more than if so many dogs had been slain? Forbid it, heaven! 
Forbid it, Almighty God!” 

If while sleeping peacefully beneath the folds of his country’s 
fiag the American citizen is to be blown to atoms by dynamite; 
if he is to be butchered like a bull to make a Spanish holiday and 
this great Government shall do no more than if a dog had been 
killed, where is the boasted glory and protection of the American 
flag? He had as well tie a little rag to a stick and let it wave 
above his head as to unfurl that proud banner which hangs above 
the Speaker’s chair, for in such a case one would afford as much 
protection as the other. 

Who, sir, would care to be an American, who take pride in his 
country’s flag, or who enlist in our Army and Navy, when it is 
known all over the wide world that the United States permits her 
loyal citizens to be butchered in cold blood like so many wild 
beasts? And yet the Government sits silently by and simply 
raises her hands in holy horror at the awful thought that war would 
hurt the business of the bondholders and the interest of the money 
changers. Oh, Dishonor, Dishonor, then wilt thou have come to 
the United States and perched upon the American flag! Sir, if 
this is the treatment which I and my fellow-men are to receive at 
the hands of this great nation, ‘‘I had rather be a dog, and bay the 
moon,” “I had rather bea toad, and live upon the vapour of a dun- 
geon,” than to be an American citizen. 

But, sir, it is a proud distinction to be an American, and the 
lives of the humblest American citizens who toil in the shop 
or hold the plow handles are more sacred than if they were so 
many dogs or swine. It was Lamartine who said, Man is a fallen 
angel, carrying about with him pleasant memories of heaven.“ 
The rest man that ever trod the earth has that about him 
which compels my e. for he bears upon his person, though 
in poverty and rags, the dismantled semblance of the Invisible, 
end stamped upon his brow by unalterable decree is the inde- 
structible and eternal image of God. That image. though dis- 
mantled and defiled, should command respect. Blind is the man 
who sees not in the humblest beggar and vilest ey that which 
gilds his rags and makes his poverty divine—the blurred linea- 
ments but still ineffaceable image of the great I Am, 

Though our sailors who went down to death were humble men, 
unknown to wealth or fame, this Government should defend them 
and protect their widows and orphans just asif they had been 
United States Senators, Members of Congress, or gifted orators 
with power to command the admiration of the multitude and the 
1 of listening senates. The cries of their widows and or- 
phans ring in our ears, and the pale, cold lips of those dead sail- 
ors, with mute but matchless eloquence, speak to us from the 

ve. I love my wife, I love my children, I love my country, I 
lave my fellow-man, and I love the poor, starving Cubans, strug- 
ling for independence and freedom, and when their lives and 
iberties are endangered by a foreign or domestic foe I will raise 
this arm and voice in their defense, so help me Almighty God. 

Sir, if the time has come when the American oes not pro- 
tect and defend American citizens, soldiers, and ors butchered 
like wild beasts to make a Spanish holiday, then haul that banner 
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down, for the stains of dishonor will be wrap 


within its folds, 
Take it from the Dome of the Capitol, where it fluttersin the breeze 


for ‘‘cowards” inscribed upon the stripes will dim the glory of 
all the stars. Hide it, hide it, for the American will blush toown 
it, and the foreigner will scorn it and spit upon it. Drape it in 
mourning, for its brightest hopes are dead and its boasted glo 
‘one. Furl it, furl it, and never let it wave again, for the God- 
ess of Liberty will weep to see it, and hang her head in shame. 


War Tariff. 


SPEECH 
HON. CYRUS A. SULLOWAY, 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, s 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 28, 1898, 
On the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures, 


Mr. SULLOWAY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: We are told by gentlemen on the other side of 
the House that we are placing increased burdens on the people by 
the terms of this bill. Thatis true. Any increase of taxation is 
an increase of burden on those who pay the taxes. 

Who of all the taxpayers of this land object to payin g his or 
her share of this increased burden? Spain—barbarous, bull- 
fighting Spain—after torturing to death 400,000 human beings in 
Cuba by starvation and otherwise, alarge majority of whom were 
women and children, because our people condemned such cruelty, 
turned in fiendish anger and deliberately made war upa us by 
destroying the battle ship Maine and killing 266 men in the service 
of the United States, 

I have ever since contended, and still continue to contend, that 
by that act Spain made war upon our flag, people, and nation, and 
have never doubted that war between this country and Spain was 
inevitable; and I have been one of those who believed it was our 
duty to meet Spain with armed forces at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

Ihave never had any confidence that diplomacy could accomplish 
anything satisfactory to our people or . 8 5 results that the 
dignity and honor of this nation demanded. 

e only diplomacy that brings desired results, to be used on 
those who would murder you when asleep, is to kill them before 
you sleep, The history of the cruelties and treachery of the Span- 
iards in all the past led me to that conclusion. Others thought 
differently and hoped for an honorable settlement without a re- 
sort to arms. Those matters are now in the past. Time unveiled 
sio fact about which men differed. To-day we are at war with 


The fathers, sons, and brothers of our land are ready for the 
fray. Those of my State are anxious to meet their country’s foes, 
They have been first and foremost on most every field where blood 
ran, from Bunker Hill to Appomattox, and no foe with arms in 
his hands has ever set foot on the soil of New Hampshire. In say- 
ing this I have no thought of boasting. The sons of every State 
in this Union are anxious and ready to do their full share to ex- 
pel Spanish power from this hemisphere. 

What is our duty to-day? We have authorized and empowered 
the President of the United States, by force of arms, to drive the 
poanien troops from Cuba and her war ships from Cuban waters. 
The President, with alacrity, entered upon the duty that Congress 
authorized him to perform and is to-day using the land and naval 
forces of the United States to 20 ish the purpose that Con- 
gress, in response to a deep-seated and almost universal feeling of 
70.000, 000 people, demanded. 

Now, he must have the sinews of war, he must have men 
(they are ready and anxious to be first in the field), he must 
have money; and every y that is necessary to accomplish the 
desired result he must have it at his disposal. To withhold it 
when needed would, to my mind, be criminal and might cost 
thonsands of precious lives. It is no time for pettifogging, no 
time to discuss issues that are foreign to the one that confronts 
us. I trust that no one will desire to delay the passage of the bill, 
the sole purpose of which is to provide money for the immediate 
and vigorous prosecution of the war which Spain in fact forced 
upon us. 
his talk about coining silver, about an income tax which the 
Supreme Court has decided unconstitutional, is not patriotic, as L 
view the subject. For one, I propose to vote for measures that 
will produce the dollars that are needed by the President to push 
this war to a speedy, successful, victorious end. 
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I believe the bill reported by the committee will produce the 
desired result. I believe a patriotic people will willingly pay all 
taxes to be imposed by this bill. Armed with men and money, I 
know that President McKinley, who knows what war is, courteous, 
cool, brave, and determined, will make this contest short, sharp, 
and decisive. Let us cease to wrangle in this body over questions 
that might be debatable in time of peace as party lities. Our 
battle hice are speaking in thunder tones from their cannons’ 
mouths in Cuban waters to cruel old Spain the sweet music of 
liberty. 

Let no one hesitate to-day and thereby apparently pat politics 
above patriotism. War is always expensive; this will be; no one 
can tell how many millions of dollars will be needed, but the 
patriotism of the people will induce them to pay enthusiastically 
every penny, whether it be millions or billions, and it will prove, 
as the expenditures of the last war did, a good investment. That 
was a terrible war. It took the lifeblood of 400,000 freemen of 
the North and a great host of loyal, liberty-loving sons of the 
South. It soaked our Southern soil with blood and billowed the 
North with graves. ; 

To-day the sons of the South, brave, heroic men, are not less 
glad than we of the North that it resulted as it did, that we are 
one people instead of two nations. j 

The men of the South loye the old flag to-day, and will prove 
their devotion to it by acts as well as words; that, costly as it was 
in agonies and money paid, it was not an idle waste of treasure 
and blood. It emancipated a race that numbers many millions 
to-day. Butfor it the price of labor under our flag would be regu- 
lated by the sale of men, women, and children at the auction block 
to-day. It paid in many ways. I have no doubt the present war 
will be beneficial to us as a nation and to humanity throughout the 
world. War is God’s remedy for ence great wrongs and de- 
stroying oppressors of mankind. I believe that He has decreed 
that Spain shall cease to oppress and torture our fellow-creatures 
1 this hemisphere, and people are to be used to enforce His 


I have never regarded this question as a 8 one in any 
5 All parties in their last national platforms declared that 
Cuba must be free. The Republican party in its platform made 
the following declaration, in no wise ambiguous: 

The Government of Spain, having lost control of Cuba and being unable to 
protect the property and lives of American ci or to comply with its 
treaty obligations, we believe that the Government of the United States 
should actively use its influence and good offices to restore peace and give 
independence to the island. 


That resolution was emphasized when the Maine was destroyed 
and 266 of our seamen murdered. In that platform we recognized 
— e of Cuba by saying Spain had lost control of the 

an 

We are now, by the only offices that Spaniards can appre- 
ciate—shot and shell—to give peace to the island. Our people, 
East, West, North, and South, are a unit that it must be done. 

I believed in that declaration when it was adopted, I have every 
day since, and so far as my vote during the formulation of the 
resolutions of Congress on that subject is concerned, it was what 
my judgment dictated to be right, what I believed duty and pa- 
8 demanded, what, all things considered, was wisest and 
best; I believe that our declaration final} agreed upon, the result 
of a comparison of views, will relieve us and the Cuban patriots 
from all liabilities for the payment of the $400,000,000 paoar 
bonds, to 8 of which the revenues of Cuba were pledged 
by the Spanish Government. That constituted the basis of differ- 
ence in the minds of men in the House and the Senate as to what 
language should be used. I for one feared that if we went to 
Cuba acknowledging the sovereignty of Spain over that island, 
and wrested the security from Spain, pledged to pay those bonds, 
we should in an international lawsuit be held liable to pay them, 
and that would shoulder the burden upon the patriots of Cuba, a 
burden that I did not intend my vote should make possible. 

Let us not play politics or pass bills that may be open to doubt 
and disappointment in the matter of raising the needed funds. 
Let the President know beyond all question that ample financial 
means have been provided and are at his di 5 

Let the world know that we mean business, and have the dol- 
lars to do business with—dollars that will pay 100 cents in all 
2 of the world. We must not experiment with dollars of 

oubtful value or the credit of the nation when men are ready to 
die in upholding its dignity and honor, and 100,000 at this moment 
are in arms for that ek pe We believe that wehavethe bravest 
of the brave in arms y. We will pay them in the best money 
known to man. 

We go to war with a power that has written the blackest pages 
in the world’s history by its infamous cruelties and sa es to 
men. Spain is outlawed, an enemy of civilization, an oppressor 
whose power as a neighbor of ours must cease to be. e nui- 
sance which she has maintained in Cuba a few miles from our 
coast annually by criminal neglect, in a sanitary sense alone. 
endangers the health of our citizens, and last year it is estimated 


that it cost us in business at least $100,000,000. I maintain that, 
5 of all other surroundings, we are justified, and that it is 
our duty to expel the Spaniards from Cuba for sanitary reasons 
alone. The Spaniard has not as much regard for sanitary condi- 
tions as a Yankee cat. He breeds yellow fever at Havana, and it 
comes to our shores, drives our people from their homes, destroys 
business, and inflicts upon us irreparable loss. Nations, like in- 
dividuals, may abate nuisances that are injurious to their busi- 
ness or endanger the health of their subjects. Spain’s rule in 
8 3 such a nuisance, and this people propose to 
abate it. 

It is a survival of the fittest with nations as individuals. Spain, 
savage, barbarous, inhuman, must cease to exercise power on this 
hemisphere, and in ten years from the close of the war the profits 
of our trade with this island will be greater than the cost of the 
war, financially, that may be charged directly to abating the nui- 
sance and expelling the Spanish flag from the Island of Cuba, an 
island that will, when her power and oppression haye ceased 
thereon, be one of the healthiest piace on earth to reside, and in 
a business sense the most desirable for the wealthy in luxury as a 
place of resort, and for the toiler and business man to accumulate 
wealth. Our own Florida as a place of resort will in comparison 
be a Sahara. 

Its people will be overwhelmingly those who have gone there 
from this country, its trade will be ours, its people our kindred, 
and I have no doubt that they will follow the example of the Lone 
Star Texas and desire to become a State of this Union and add an- 
other star to the galaxy now glittering on our flag. 

I do not anticipate that we shall need to send many men to 
Cuba. Give that grand old Jiberator, Maximo Gomez, rifles and 
cartridges; shell the Spaniards out of the fortresses where he, 
with his heroic followers, with a few guns (never allowed but two 
cartridges to a man per day), armed mostly with long butcher 
knives, have driven them, and he will give them the most inter- 
esting shooting match they ever attended, more exhilarating than 
the usual amusement by them so much enjoyed, a bull fight. 
“ God loves a liberal giver.” I hope and expect that Captain 
Sampson and our much loved and ired Bob Evans will give 
them liberally something hotter than is supposed to exist at the 
North Pole, in quantity so liberal that it will command the ad- 
miration of mankind. Spain’s policy of subjugation and starva- 
tion in Cuba must end. 

In the name of liberty, humanity, and Christian civilization we 
go forth to fight the Spanish fiends; our countrymen are in arms 
to crush them on land and sea, The bill under consideration will 
provide the financial aid now necessary, and as a nation weap 
tothe God of justice to vindicate our action, confident that those 
who live after us will read with pride the history of the struggle 
upon which we have now entered in defense of our honor asana- 
tion and the liberty of a weak but brave people struggling for 

om against as savage and brutal a foe as ever cursed the earth 
and disgraced mankind. ‘ 


War Tariff. 
SPEECH 
HON. JAMES T. LLOYD, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 28, 1898, 
On the bill (H. R. 10100) toprovide ways and means to meet war expenditures, 

Mr. LLOYD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: An important period is reached in the prosecution 
of war with Spain. It is no longer a question of hostilities, for 
these have begun. It is a business proposition which now con- 
fronts us. Since war is inaugurated, how are the expenses of it 
to be met? It is well first to inquire what is needed to meet the 
poai exigencies. Iam aware that no man can say what may 

thus expended, but reasonably exact estimates can he made. 
The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, in his argu- 
ment on yesterday in defense of the enormous propositions of the 
bill, estimated the probable expenses of the war at $25,000,000 per 
month, or $300,000,000 per year. Others who are as good author- 
ity as he on the subject, perhaps, say that this is an overestimate. 

A careful comparison of our present condition with that which 
existed during the civil war would indicate that the estimate is 
quite large enough. Then it becomes our duty to provide fora 
sufficient revenue to meet this current expense. If we knew the 
extent of the war, we of course could more readily determine 
what amount should be provided for. No one knows how long 
the war may last, but if waged vigorously, promptly, and deci- 
sively, as all seem to agree it should, when this y meets again 
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in December on this floor our naval fleet will be in our own peace- 
ful harbors, the army of volunteers will have been mustered out 
and in their quiet homes. The flag of the Cuban Republic will 
be waving over Morro Castle and every fortification in Cuba. 
The reconcentrados who live to that period will be released. Spain 
will have withdrawn from the Gem of the Antilles, and the peo- 
ple of Cuba will indeed be free. What may occur, however, as 
the war progresses, no one can certainly tell. If it is long drawn 
out other complications may arise which will make our condition 
much more serious than it is to-day. It is claimed that every 
patriot having voted for the declaration of war is in honor bound 
to provide the revenue necessary to maintain it. In this I fully 
concur. No individual who has a proper regard for his country 
would hesitate to provide then means to retain its honor 
and integrity and carry the flag of our nation to success. 

The pending bill is placed before us, and gentlemen on that side 
of the Chamber insist that it should be carried through as with 
one voice as a patriotic measure to meet an existing emergency. 
But the enthusiasm of national fervor and zeal should not carry 
us off our feet, but coolly, calmly, and deliberately we should 
take the necessary steps to main the dignity and honor of the 
nation. A businesslike sb resin erik $ should pervade this body. 
We should be cautious to lay no burdens on the people that may 
properly be avoided, They should be asked for no tribute that 
5 not be paid. 

We are asked in supporting the present bill to levy upon the 
next generation a mortgage of 8500, 000, 000 which, it imed, 
we can not pay. How carefully and cautiously should we enter 
upon such far-reaching legislation! An already overburdened 
people should not have heavier weights laid upon them unless the 
necessity of the hour demands it; and the love of country which 
prompts us to wage this conflict of war should cause us also to 


safely and thoughtfully and certainly guard every interest of our 
10 75 peopl. No debt should be fixed upon them if such debt can 
avoi! 


What is proposed in the pending measure? A revenue feature 
is first yoma by which ađditional taxon beer and tobacco and 
stamp duties on oray kind of paper which in any wise represents 
debt, and a tax on telegrams and telephone messages and express 

which will, in the aggregate, make a revenue of $100,- 
i per annum. In addition to this, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is to be given authority to issue $100,000,000 in interest- 
bearing Treasury notes. And as a further measure, it is proposed 
to issue $500,000,000 in bonds, running from ten to twenty years, 
at the pleasure of the Government. These three items—one the 
revenue measure, the other the Treasury-note feature, the third 
the Government loan—would make a cash income of over $700,- 
000, 


Are the present demands commensurate with sucha drain upon 
the people's treasure? If the proposition of the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee be correct, this war, if it should last 
twelve months, will not exceed in cost the sum of $300,000,000. 
Then we are to-day, if this bill were to become a law, 5 
the people the burden of at least 8400, 000, 000 which is not needed. 
Iam in favor of providing the reyente that is needed now. Iam 
opposed to any feature of this bill or any other that may be 
brought before this body which places a debt upon future gener- 
ations which we can yy proper measures meet at the present time. 

There is now in the Treasury as available cash, as shown by the 
daily balances in the Treasury, $220,000,000, which, with the one 
hundred million dollars of T notes and the §100,000,000 in 
revenue to be derived from the features of taxation in this bill, would 
make an aggregate of $420,000,000; and yet no contingency which 
may now be foreseen would necessitate the expenditure within 
twelve months of more than $300,000,000 of that sum. If more 
money is needed than that which the revenue features of this, bill 
and the Treasury-note feature provide, how may it be provided 
for without the issuance of bonds, or can such means be provided 
without creating a bonded debt? There is now in the 
of the United States silver bullion as gee amounting to 
over $42,000,000. This could be easily utilized by coining it into 
money, or by issuing silver certificates based upon it would be 
providing $42,000,000 of revenue. 

There is an important business elass which paid quite a large 
portion of the revenue during the late civil war which are not in- 
cluded within the provision of the pending revenue bill. Why 
not restore the tax upon manufactures, which would yield a rev- 
enue of not less than $100,000,000? Why not place upon corpora- 
tions a tax, and by this means have them pay their part of taxation? 
But, better still, why not levy upon the wealth of the country a 
tax commensurate with their income? There is no tax more 
equitable than anincometax. When theindividual is prosperous 
and the business or property m his hands cause him profit, he 
‘shares that profit with the Government; but if business declines 
and he Pann to have profits, he has nothing to pay to the Gov- 
ernmen 

The features of the present bill provide a system of taxation 


which bears heavily upon the poor. It is gathered from consump- 
tion. It is secured from that class of individuals who must make 
a sacrifice to meet it. * not lay the tribute of war upon those 
who are able to bear it? Under the existing law the Government 
may with its strong hand take the man away from his family 
when it has not the powes, it is claimed under the decision of the 
Supreme Court to which our friends across the aisle refer, to levy 
a tax upon the wealth of the country. It may take the widow's 
only son and financial stay; itmay take the husband from his wife 
and dependent children. It may rob these of their only means of 
support, but, according to that doctrine, it has not the power to 
cause the millionaire to use his wealth in defense of his country. 
It may take the r from their homes to use their wealth—their 
daily toil—in defense of their nation’s honor, but it can not call 
the property of the rich to the bar of the country as its tribute to 
maintain their father’s heritage. 

The corporations of the land, made rich and powerful through 
the laws under which they are permitted to live, can ask and de- 
mand that the Government defend them in their proper rights, 
but the Government is denied the right and declared to be power- 
less to make a successful call upon them to assist the nation in 
the hour of its peril. This I do not believe. The arm of the Gov- 
ernment is strong enough, if used in the right direction, to make 
every element of its power subject to its authority. It is claimed. 
however, that the Supreme Court of the United States has decided 
ra an income tax is a violation of the Constitution of the United 

es. 

Everyone understands the circumstances under which that de- 
cision was made, for nearly one hundred years prior to that time 
such law had been decl constitutional. Itis also true that at 
no time has an income tax to mset the expenses of war been de- 
clared unconstitutional. However much of censure may be 
heaped upon the court which rendered a decision in time of peace 
that such a tax could not be imposed, certainly no one should go 
to the extent of saying that that court would declare such a law 
in time of war as in violation of the principlesof government. A 
manufacturers’ tax similar to that provided Auring the civil war 
would prođuce at least $125,000,000 in reyenue. It produced in 
1865, $73,318,450.37; in 1866, $127,230,608.66. The manufacturers 
of to-day are more than three times as great in ety particular 
as were those of 1866, and such a measure now would produce at 
least threo times the revenue then produced. 

The income from tax on corporations in 1865 was $8,519,527. 
Such a tax now would easily produce $25,000,000. The personal 
income tax of 1866 produced $60,547,882.43. Such a tax would 


now easily produce a revenue of $125,000,000. The ial taxa- 
tion of various kinds not mentioned in the ding bill which were 
levied in 1866 produced a revenue of $337,212,859.61. If the same 


tribute were laid upon these sources of wealth at the present time 
as was laid at that time, it would produce at least „000,000 of 
revenue within a year, more than twice as much as will be needed 
to meet the exigencies that are upon us at the prosent time. 

What is the real p of this enormous bond issue? Is it, 
indeed, to raise the sinews of war? Not at all. It isa deliberate, 
premeditated crime upon the people, as I see it. It is carryi z out 
the plans of Wall street, which could not have been carried out 
except for the cloak of emergency and patriotism. The Secretary 
of the Treasury, now in New York in conference with the finan- 
ciers, asserted not long since, in an unguarded moment, in a man- 
ner which fully explains the real p e of this bond measure, 
“I am in favor of issuing five hun millions of bonds, so as to 
firmly fix the gold standard upon the people.” 

Since it is plainly seen that revenue can easily be raised by tax- 
ation which is 5 to carry the Government through this 
crisis, I conclude that the promoters of the scheme did not wish 
to raise the money necessary to carry on the war, but were con- 
cerned to fix u the country a debt which would in part satisfy 
their greed. believe this nation’s greatest foes are within it. 
The man who would unnecessarily burden future generations to 
gany his own rapacity in the midstof the nation’s peril is worse 

han a Spaniard. His cruelty is more brutal than that of Weyler, 
for with voice in daylight he loudly proclaims his nation’s praise 
and placés himself in the van of its patriotic leaders, while in the 
shadows of night, behind closed doors, he plans to enrich his cof- 
fers by a system of oppression which will bring misery and sorrow 
upon the masses in future generations. 

It is claimed that the Yo sae which asserts itself to the 
pending bill is the result of the fanatical conception of Bryanism; 
that the proposition to coin silver or issue backs, if accepted, 
would be yielding to a minority; and yet from day to day the mi- 
nority are urged from patriotic motives to yield their convictions 
for the of the country. As far as I am concerned, I think 
the country is far more important than any party. lam willin, 
to go as far as any individual to secure the well-being of the lan 
I love, but I am concerned that this may be done to protect as best 
I can every interest of the le whom I hold dear. 

I have a little ce which indicates the feeling of our 
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on the proposition submitted, that the bonds, if issued, shall 
R in coin. I have an amendment which I propose to sub- 
mit at the pr asking that the bonds, if issued, shall be 
payable in gold or silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, at the pleasure 
the Government. To show that such bonds, if issued, would be 
accepted by the people, I will include in my remarks a letter from 
one of my constituents which explains itself. 


FRIEND LLOYD: Iinelose a of an article Bich appeared in the Gorey 
Journal. ‘Aa there isa probability that the President issue bonds in case 
of war T conclude is would be a quod opportunity to siom er basis, and that 

tona d 
on 


time, 


to 
exes I believe we can raise 


in 
it * — argument for the double standard. 
5 HERBERT DONEGHY. 
Hon. James T. LLOYD, Washington, D. C. 
The article to which he referred in the letter is as follows: 
Macon, Mo., April 8, 1898. 
For the purpose of demonstrating the ability of the Government to raise 
money direct from the people in case of war, Mr. Herbert Doneghy, a prom- 
inent dry merchant of this city, in ompak with ex-Sheriff James W. 
out a petition to-day bearing the ead, To the President of 
nited f Resizing that this country is about to be plunged into a war 
with Spain, and koowtag tiat you will need money to carry it on success- 
the amount placed opposite our names for Goy- 
ld or silver, at the ratio of 16 to 1. or their 


financially 
ours. The 


Doneghy 
short time and $200, 

Macon has a ulation of about 5,000, and the county a u- 
lation of about 40,000. I mention this to show that, While any 
disposition to recognize silver may be opposed by the capitalists 
of the country, the rank and file of the people, those with mod- 
erate means, are in full sympathy with such ideas. ’ 

I am willing to su the pending revenue bill, which is full 
of imperfections, which I have not the time to point out, not- 
withstanding it lays the burden of this taxation upon those least 
able to bearit. I am 8 vote for the issuance of 8100, - 
000,000 of Treasury notes if t shall be made noninterest bear- 
ing and a legal tendér for all debts, public and private, as emer- 
gency measures; but I will not vote for an DE eect | debt 
of $500,000,000, which 83 must pay. I will vote for an 
amendment asking for the coinage of the seigniorage now in the 
Treasury. I will vote for an amendment adding a tax on in- 
comes, which will be presented by the minority. I will vote to so 
amend the bill that if bonds are issued they shall be paid either in 
gold or silver at the pleasure of the Government, but I can not 
vote for the bill presented by the committee. 

The majority may charge the minority with lack of patriotism, 
with being oggers 1 — 5 politicians, as they have done 
heretofore, if they oppose the bill in its entirety; but this will not 
deter me nor the party with which Iam connected from register- 
ing our votes against it. I have been in favor of peace with 
honor, but I believed that humanity demanded that we should 
relieve the starving in Cuba; that we should avenge the death of 
our seamen in Havana Harbor by firm and determined resolu- 
tions. This has been done, and now Iam concerned to uphold 
our Army and Navy and bring to successful issue the conflict now 
waging with the cruel and barbarous Spaniards, but while fight- 
ing that battle I shall manifest the same vigilance to protect the 
Treasury and save the nation from foes within as in tines of peace. 


War Tariff, 


SPEECH 
HON. WINFIELD S. KERR, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 28, 1898, 
On the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means tomeet war expenditures. 

Mr. KERR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The time for ent has gone by, the de- 
mand for actionisimperative. With war us, there is no time 
for the political discussion of constitutional law. ar repeals 
constitutional limitations and stern necessity fixes the rule. The 

mtleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] stated the whole case when 

said that a lawsuit would not furnish the sin of battle. 


The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BAILEY] elucidated some ele- 
mentary principles of law with great ora and rh 


of | bec 


effect. In connection with his 
ality of an income tax he elabora 
and vitality the proposition that crops severed 


ar ent upon the constitution- 
ted with some a of strength 

om the ground 
ome property, and that rents paid in the coin of the 
realm become personalty. I may have mi the gentleman’s 
point, but from the general tenor and effect of the discourse I im- 
agined that it was his belief that these two propositions of law 
were unknown to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

With fleets in motion and armies marshaling, political debate is 
out of order. Our banner is the Stars and Stripes, our battle cry 
On to Cuba,” our cause “humanity,” and the man who seeks to 
raise any other banner or to enlist in any other cause will receive, 
as he will deserve, the condemnation of a just people, a people 
who are willing to confront and suffer the horrors of war that a 
Latin race, akin to us only as humanity is akin, but alien to us in 
blood and language and zegon, should take its place as a free 


community in the Western Hemisphere and float the flag of inde- 
pendence and li A 
Let us strike ha in this t cause and not unclasp them 


grea 

until the last vestige of Spanish rule and Spanish cruelty and in- 
humanity be driven beyond the sea. The Spanish zo in America 
from Pizarro to Weyler was cruelty able. It devastated 
and destroyed with fire and starvation and torture; “it had the 
pirate’s lust for plunder and the tiger’s thirst for blood.” 

Cuba belongs to the Western World, and its institutions and 
government should be in harmony with the institutions and gov- 
ernments of this hemisphere. Slowly but surely through the 
ep have these continents and their islands achieved and estab- 

ished and maintained free governments. From British Columbia 
to Cape Horn the flag of republican governments reminded the 
Cubans that they were destined to be free, but their emancipa- 
tion was delayed, and made heavy and galling on their limbs the 
chains of an inhuman despotism. 

War is always cruel, but between nations inspired by the senti- 
ments of humanity itis waged between men and not against women 
and children. Its instruments are the sword and shot and not. 
starvation and the dungeon. In the wars for Cuban liberty ev: 
TL ESAn EAR pone AF OTE utter tian been a, 
The island, under its beautiful verdure, is a mighty sepulcher, in 
which lie the victims of Spanish warfare. If the drops that 
lave its shores were tears they would not ress the pity for the 
women and children who have staryed to tb. If its soil 
were gold it would not pay for the blood shed in maintaining 

sovereignty. 

For nearly three years we maintained the strictest neutrality. 
We saw our trade with Cuba substantially destroyed without 


‘complaint. We expended of the public funds large sums in main- 


taining an attitude of impartiality between the belligerents. We 
endeavored to secure the release of our citizens held in prison 
through the inoffensive instrumentalities of diplo: For 
weeks we listened unheeding to the cries of the aged and the weak 
and the innocent for bre The skeleton of the women 
and children stretched out to us were then filled with food. Then 
the mighty voice of the nation spoke the decree which for months 
the hearts of the people had been formulating, “ Cuba must be 
free!” And the President, desiring peace with honor, but war if 
need be, entered the decree and sent the Navy and the Army to 
execute it. 

We must stand by him as he has so patriotically stood by his 
country in every position. We must stand by the Army and 
Navy as they go out upon the land and the sea. Our soldiers will 
go forth with the commission of the country and not the commis- 
sion of a party, and the man or party who seeks political advan- 
tage out of this venture will meet disappointment. A man or 
party, to receive the commendation of the country in this crisis, 
must support the President and the Army and Navy. Upon this 
line I vote for this, the first measure which lays an additional 
burden of taxation on the Ee For these reasons I vote to 
add to the public debt, and from this time until victory is won, 
as it will be, I shall vote for men and ships and money in what- 
ever number and amount may be necessary. 

This is not a war of the Administration, nor of a or fac- 
tion of a party, nor of intrigue, but it was declared because the 
people demanded it as a duty we owed to the struggling and suf- 

ering people of Cuba. The people demanded it because Spain de- 
stroyed the. Maine and assassinated 266 of our brave sailors. They 
demand this war to stop a war, waged in sight of our shores, so 
brutal and barbarous as to disgrace humanity. 

In the court of conscience there can be no question of justifica- 
tion. It is a just war; it is a disinterested war; it is not for con- 
quest or domain. We extend a helping hand to the poor and 
oppressed without hope or expectation or desire for reward. 

ith its cost of treasure and blood there will be compensation. 
The last remnant of sectional animosity disappear, the blue 
and the gray will march in solid phalanx under Miles or WHEELER 
or Lee to a common victory, and forever after, under the locked 
shicids ang the crossed swords of a common cause, will the sons 
of the N: and South live in peace. 
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Revenue Bill. 


Í 


NASHVILLE, TENN., April 19, 1898. 
To Hon. WILLIAM * 


ashington, D. C. 5 


Tennessee awaits your call for volunteers. The blue and y will march 

together into battle under Old Glory, kosning step to music of ‘* Yankee 

Doodle” and “ Dixie,” and the fur will fly and the earth will tremble. 

7 ROBERT L. TAYLOR, 
Governor of Tennessee. 


SPEEOH 
HON. JOHN W. GAINES, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES; 
Friday, April 29, 1898, 
On the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures. 


Mr. GAINES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The wires between Washington and Tennessee 
are kept hot telling me of the patriotic enthusiasm that is stirrin 
Tennesseeans to warlike fervor. Her governor wired the Presiden 
only a few days ago that a hundred thousand Tennesseeans stood 
yen and eagar to march upon Cuba to the inspiring music of 
“ Yankee Doodle” and “Dixie.” The women and the children have 
caught the fever, and when the trains bear the sons of the once 
hated Yankees through our borders, the depots are crowded with 
mothers and maidens to cheer the Yankee soldier boys and crown 
them with flowers. Verily, the period of sectional hate has van- 
ished and bitterness has been swallowed up in loyal and loving 
devotion to the flag of our common country. 

Patriotism is not a new sentiment with Tennesseans, Mr. 
Speaker. The inspiration is inbred and antedates the existence 
of the State itself when it moved John Sevier to march his valiant 
mountaineers to Kings Mountain, and by that brilliant victory, 
achieved when the fortunes of the colonies ebbed low, turned the 
tide of the Revolution. And it has grown and multiplied and 
flowered with all the years of the past until it is a religion with 
her people. 

Jackson's invincible frontiersmen at the Horseshoe and at Nicka- 
jack were moved to brilliant feats of ary by it,and it prompted 
that invincible hero to declare war against Spain and fight it to tri- 
umph in a day, and then report for orders to doit. It nerved the 
hearts of the unterrified riflemen at New Orleans when they put to 
route and decimation the panoplied legions of Pakenham, destined 
soon to attest their own bravery at Waterloo and thus make more 
brilliant the valor that conquered them, 

It was the all-pervading spirit of patriotism that led Tennesse- 
ans to volunteer with such insistence and in such numbers for the 
Mexican war that Mr. Secre of War Marcy was constrained 
to protest with indignation to the governor of Tennessee against 
the greedy attempt of Tennesseans to do all the fighting in that 
war and give the other States no chance! 

It was brilliantly proclaimed in deeds upon a hundred battle- 
fields in our own civil war, when Tennessee furnished to each side 
enough soldiers to have conquered Spain. They are there to-day, 
the sons of the old heroes, and they are reaching out their han 
for guns and eager for the fray. They do not stop to inquire 
whose war this is. They despise the sentiment uttered on this 
floor the other day by the veteran partisan from Ohio [Mr. GROS- 
VENOR] and his colleague [Mr. TAYLER] to-day when they say that 
this is a war of the Republican party. They despise with equal 
abhorrence the petty sentiment of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Apaus] who said upon this floor on May 20, 1897, that 
the Republican verges was going to attend to this Cuban matter 
without the aid of the Democrats, (in our own time and in our 
own way.” 

Tennesseans in this great emergency, when the country calls 
for patriots, lift their eyes toward the flag that floats above us all 
and away above the low and despicable plane upon which rests the 
sordid sentiment that animates the Republican party, as it grovels 
and floundersin the partisan mire and grabs after pecuniary gain 
for its greedy friends. 

J hold in my hand a letter, which I will ask to print, and not 
take time to read, from one of the leading Republicans and ex- 
Confederate soldiers of Tennessee, 1 against the sectional 

that animates that party and the Administration in award- 
ng all the paying contracts north of Mason and Dixon’s line. 
The letter reads as follows: 
NASHVILLE, TENN., “ere 26, 1898. 
nited S 


DEAR SIR: No section of the Union is more lo: to the 0 tat s 
gereten oap ceh e 
minds and hearts of the —— as auy Sch e Un tt 


them and will accept them, 30,000 Tennesseans would 


Volunteer R 87 to Cuba within thir ty days, to serve three years or until wò 
0 vernment called on .the several States of the South for their 


uota óf under the President's call for 125,000 men, and there is not 
tai 5 the South but what would willingly furnish ton times the number 
men it as their quota. Yes, a are anxious to furnish more 


troops of soldiers than de ded. being the case, I wish to call 


Now, 
yonr attention to another fac 


0 of operation, the rendezvous for the t the headquarters for 
tha on zation of the Army will be and is in the th. The soldiers will 
be rted to Cuba from New Orl 8 and Key West. 

The Southern country, and es ‘ennessee, Kentucky, Alabama, and 


y 
the border States, all of them, have coal to sell, and tition we could 
supply yagons, harness, and all the flour, corn, bacon, and beef that the 
Army requ Now, why is it that Southern people can not get the con- 
tract to supply these articles? I have yet to hear of any of these different 
articles being supplied by a Southern man, or froma Southern State. Nash- 
ville could supply all the flour needed, and could supply it much cheaper 
(being nearer the headquarters or place of mobilization of the Army) than 
cago, Cincinnati, or St. Louis. e have located here several very largo 
and splendid flouring mills, each with capacity of more than 1,000 barrels per 
day, and there are — located at other points in Tennessee large t 
write to call your attention to this matter, and believe as a member of 
Congress you ought to call the attention of the authorities to the subject and 
endeavor to correct the discrimination being made in favor of the 
North and inst the South in the matter, and have the Government to 
make some of their contracts with Southern poopie and get the supplies fur- 
nished from the South and by Southern poopie: I haye no persónal interest 
in this matter, but call your attention toi lieving it an act of justice and 
fairness to our section (the pouth) that it should receive your attention and 
through you be brought to the attention of the Government. 


ours, truly, 
J. W. BAKER. 
Hox. J. W. GAINES, 
Washington, D. C. 


Tennesseans are notin this war after the filthy stuff. They are 
after the Spaniards, and they would resent the insults to our flag 
and punish with a terrible vengeance the rer murder of our 
marines. Gentlemen vaunt with their tongues the lofty patriot- 
ism that animates the Republican party, and with lofty imperti- 
nence lay claim to all the virtues that belong to patriots while 
their Administration is prostituting a holy occasion to greed. 

Tennesseans can overlook even that, Mr. Speaker, when danger 
threatens; and I am here, a servant of that people, to vote the 
Administration the last dollar it needs for war, but not a cent 
further to reward the vultures that are hovering about the con- 
tract rooms and waiting upon Republican legislation for oppor- 
tunities to rob the people. am not here to upbraid you to-day 
even for that. You will hear from us on that score when the 
Spaniards are attended to; but I thank God that I find it in m 
heart now, and I believe my people share the sentiment, to sin 
all other considerations and su inate all other interests to the 
greater glory of achieving victory over our common enemy. 

We can forgive, in the presence of the enemy, the petty spite- 
fulness and sordid sectional favoritism that shuts the South out 
from all participation in the fat contracts that grow out of the 
times. It is given out already that the sons of the hot zone in 
Dixie should bear the brunt of this war because they are fitted 
for the climatic conditions best; and I now make the prophecy 
that, in spite of your vaunts, when this war shall have been 
fought to victory it will be found that Southern men did the 
fighting while the East plucked the Government. 

Tennesseans and Southrons ask no higher privilege and pay 
for their patriotism in these momentous times than to be given 
guns and assigned to the front rank. Two million Southrons can 
muster in a week, ready and shouting for the fray, while their 
greedy countrymen in the land of trusts are gloating over fat jobs 
and growing rich off the Government and speculating in blood. 

But I warn you, Mr. S er, and your party that a day of 
atonement will come. e will meet you at Phillipi when the 
enemy’s galleys have been sunk. We are ready now 1 and 
liberally to hold up the hands of our President, although we had 
to worry mign to get them up, but I swear to you that you. 
shall not with my consent make this war necessity a pretext for 
ne ee gold bonds on the people. Why not issue green- 
backs? Greenbacks did more than a million men to whip the civil 
war, and the country never prospered as it did with greenbacks 
after the war. They were mighty in war and mighty in peace. 
Why not utilize them now, when another great emergency comes 
like that they so efficaciously met before? 

Mr. Speaker, I despise and spit upon the sordid, partisan senti- 
ment that would seize upon the necessities that grow out of the 
hour of danger to further rob the people who are to fight the bat- 
tles of the country. Ah, but you say, these are coin bonds. You 
sing a siren song now, but I have to go back only six weeks to 
find your distinguished leader [Mr. DINGLEY] upon this floor de- 
2185 that the coin obligations of the Government were 
morally payable in gold, and the fuming statesman from Penn- 
sylvania Mr. DALZELL] hurling anathemas and fulminations at 
a resolution declaring that ‘‘coin” meant either gold or silver. 

When this war is over and these bonds are due, I dare you here 
end nom say you will not then claim that coin here means gold 

one. 

As for me, while my people are boiling with patriotic fervor 
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and are willing to overlook in the hour of danger the sordid and 
narrow and grasping policy of the Republican party, that has no 
higher motive than money grabbing and no holier emotion than 
greed, they bid me spend my last breath protesting against the 
groveling and grasping policy that would prostitute the grave 
necessities of this solemn hour to such mean ends. 

I am ready to stand by the Administration with all my strength 
and power, even while it is more busy with contracts for its pets 
than it is with the Spaniards, but I dain e to surrender my self- 
respect and bend the knee to avarice and greed and partisan lit- 
tleness and consent to driving another nail in silver's coffin, The 
times donot demand it. I decline to support with my vote another 
colossal grab of the rich sharks that are hovering about the ship of 
state waiting for the Republican party to push jobs overboard for 
their capacious and insatiate maws. 

I speak for Tennessee, and the whole South will indorse it, that 
we are ready to fight the country’s battles and loyally and 58 
uphold the Adininistration in all its patriotic purposes; but 
protest in the name of that patriotism and in the name of the 
national honor against the sordid attempt to dragoon Congress, 
under the stress of the times and in the stolen guise of patriotism, 
to serve the bondholders and boodlers instead of the country; and 
I warn you here and now that while we are forced to abide any- 
thing you do now, there will come a time when we will put you 
to shame before the American people, and they will visit a mighty 
wrath upon you for stooping by the wayside and prostituting a 
great cause to the mean and contemptible purpose of individual 
and sectional greediness. The South joins hands with the West 
for patriotism and country, and both are ready to join hands with 
you when you do it for loyalty instead of gain. [Applause.] 


APPENDIX. 
SHERMAN VS. DINGLEY. 


Now, in view of these facts, after the Government has sold all its bonds for 
gol + + „. (Mr. DINGLEY, House, January 31, 1898, against Teller resolu- 
on, CONGRESSIONAL. RECORD, volume 31, page 1382.) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 7, 1898. 
DEAR SIR: In a conversation with you this morning you stated that “our 
war bonds were not paid for in gold but in green which at one time 
fell as low as 40 cents.” Will you please write mea letter to this effect atan 
early date, with any explanations, of course, that you desire, and oblige. 


Yours, v etfull, 
F JNO. W. GAINES, M. C. 
Hon. JOHN SHERMAN. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Washington, February 7, 1898. 


DEAR Sır: Your note of this date is received. You ask me whether, dur- 
ing our civil war, the bonds of the United States were paid for in United 
States notes, commonly called greenbacks. 

During our entire civil war we received United States notes in payment 
for bonds. The interest on the bonds was paid in coin, and to enable the 
Treasury to do this the duties on imports were made payable in coin. 


Very truly, yours, 
JOHN SHERMAN. 
Hon. Jonx W. GAINES. 


During the war Bed 5 ge would purchase an equal amount of bonds of 
any character offe: on the market. It paid at par for the five-twenties, 
the ten-forties, and the seven-thirties. It is now less valuable than these 
bonds ony because it is dishonored paper, which, though due, is not paid, 
and is valuable only as forced currency, which we compel our citizens to 
take in payment of their debts, but refuse to take it for our own bonds ex- 
ceptata unt, We give the bond the benefit of the improving credit of 
the country, but deny it to the note. Senator Sherman, Sonate, January 27, 


LOST NOTHING BY GREENBACKS. 


all that time the capital paid off b 
„bank stocks, . — aut x 4 


“Honest John Sherman” as early as 1876 proposen to coin silver dollars at 
the ratio of 16 to 1, and with them to redeem and cancel our greenbacks. In 
discussing the bill which proposed todo this, April 11, 1876, Mr. Sherman said: 
“ But the vital question presented 1 amendments by the committee 
ts the restoration of the silver dollar. by restore the silver dollar when it 
is now so depreciated by the events that I have named? Well. sir, the an- 
swer is that we have a e amount, some $400,000,000, of United States notes 
which now are a legal tender for all 1 and the time has arrived when 
we can redeem them all with the old dollar of the United States. 
“We do not create a dollar, we simply e for its issuance. The law 
old silver dollar should be 9 — 
use the 


from coinin 1 
B le tender until 1873, and, in striet law. might be restored to its former 

tion as a standard of value without a viola’ 
dholders.“ 
1878, while he was Secretary of the „said: 
o exe- 


XXXI— 21 


engagement to pay a dollar, and the dollar intended is the coined dollar of 
the United States, a certain quantity in weight and fineness of gold or silver, 
authenticated by the stamp of the Government. (7 Wall., 26 (1568), Bank vs. 


sa) hh in to Chase, C. J.) 
he United States Supreme Court. in the case of Knox vs. Lee (12 Wallace, 
pase 530), Justice Rirong delivering the opinion of the court, says: “If now, 
our decision, it be established that these debts and obligations can be dis- 
charged only by gold coin, if, contrary to the expectations of all parties, 
legal-tender notes are rendered unavailable, the Government has become an 
instrument of the grossest injustice, all debtors are loaded with an obligation 
it was never contemplated they should assume, a large percentage is added 
to every debt, and such must become the demand for gold to satisfy con- 
tracts that ruinous ces, general distress, and bankruptcy may be ex- 
pected. These „ are too obvious to admit of question.” 

Justice Bardley, in his concurring opinion, adds: The heart of the nation 
must not be c ed out. The people must be aided to pay their debts and 
meet their obligations. The debtor interest of the country represents its 
bone and sinew and must be encouraged to pursue its avocations. If relief 
were not afforded, universal bankruptcy would ensue, and industry would 
be stopped, and Government would be paralyzed in the paralysis of the 
people. 

“But the creditor interest will lose some of its gold. Is gold the one thing 
needful? Is it worse for the creditor to lose a little ep tion than 
everything by the bankruptcy of his debtor? Nay, is it worse than to lose 
everything by the subversion of the Government? This well-known decision 
ha been affirmed and reaffirmed by the highest judicial tribunal of our 
nation, it would seem to indicate a fae of anarchy or disloyalty to insinu- 
ate that it inculcates lax ideas of business integrity or fails to measure up to 
the highest standard of national honor,” , 


Contested-Election Case, 


Wo are, therefore, of the opinion * * + that the courts below were 
not justified in holding that Ward was properly nominated, as it is - 
fest * * * amajority of the properly elected Congressional delegates of 
the Sixteenth district voted for the nomination of Fairchild. (Ward vs. 
Fairchild, 151 N. Y.) 

Among the rights of 88 electors is the right to vote for a candi- 
date who has been selected by their accredited delegates, and when this priv- 
lege is denied to them their right thereto is defeated. The denial to Emmet 
of a place upon the ticket is a denial not alone of a clear right possessed by 
him, but is for all practical purposes a denial of the right of the electors to 
vote for him. This right has been denied by the interposition of technical 
objections and by sharp practice in withholding from entry the order made 
by the court below. ( vs. Emmet, Hatch, J., 9 App. Div., Sup. Ct., 216) 


SPEEOH 
HON. JOHN W. GAINES, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, April 11, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

“ Resolved, That Ben L. Fairchild was not elected tothe Fifty-fifth Con 
Tram ee pata Congressional district of New York, and is not entitled to 
a le 

"Resolved, That William L. Ward was elected to the Fifty-fifth Con; 
from the Sixteenth Congressional district of New York, and is entitled toa 
seat therein“ 

Mr. GAINES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have laboriously tried to get at the right in this 
contest. It is indeed fortunate that on this occasion we can come 
and look at the facts in this case without having our judgments 
swayed by any shadow of . bias, this being a contest be- 
tween two Republicans. They are residents of New York. This 
contest involves the construction of a State law, and presents an 
issue which this House on this opportune occasion can settle for 
all time tocome. I say it is fortunate that we have here a non- 
partisan case, for we are called upon to settle a vital question in 
the construction of an important law of a great State. Many of 
the States have adopted statutes identical with this. The ques- 
tions involved here are living issues, upon which depends the sta- 
bility of future Congressional elections throughout the Union. 
This is a dangerous law if not properly and vigorously enforced, 

Now, if the House will indulge me for a while, I will undertake 
to explain by this diagr , Which is a copy of the official ballot 
used in this election, November 3, 1896. 

22 diagram see next page.] 

t shows the various tickets and the mode of markin, 
The directions—the law—for using this ticket are prin 
top in bold 
The official 


them. 
5 ; at the 
type, and must be strictly followed to be effective. 
i ballot is 191 inches wide and 221 inches long. The 
Republican column, the first one, contains 50 names as 
candidates, is being fourth from the bottom. The law allows 
each voter five minutes to get his ticket, deposit it, and leave the 
voting place. The law recognizes political parties as such, party 
nominees as such, independent candidates as such, party conven- 
tions as such, and party organizations as such. They are each 
2 the law, given certain several legal rights on this official 
0 
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‘The law said, in substance, to the Republican party: ‘‘ Nominate 
your candidate for Congress and the law will cause to be prepared 
the official ballot with his name printed legally and correctly 
thereon, as your nominee, under the eagle emblem, in the Repub- 
lican party nominee column, to which you are as a party legally 
entitled. No other name for Congress but his will be printed in 
this column. You can rely on that.” 

The law ay whet same thing, of course, to the Democratic party, 
the National Democratic party, the Prohibitionist party, to the So- 
cialist party, to the Independent Republican party, and to the in- 
ee candidate, and in addition leaves, as you see, a blank 
column,” the eighth one, where you can write the name of any 

you desire to vote for for any of these offices whose name 
is not already printed“ on this ballot. The directions in this 
“blank column” and the law say so. This answers a question 
propounded during the discussion a few moments ago as to the 


‘BEFORE ̃ OF £aCR CAXTIDATE FOR Wow ME TOTES 
OPPIO POS WH TR ELECTUS MAY VOTE ME RAY VOTE FOR a u FON IECH OFFICES 2O CHITTED EY MARINO 
NAMIN M THEY AES NOT PRISED. COON THE DALLOCT, PY TER PLANK COLCMS UNDER TUN TITLE OF THE OFFICE 


OLUEN 
e cr VOID, 40.20 VOTS CAN eee 


INDEPENDENT 
NOMINATIONS. 


right to write a name on the ticket when that name is not 
printed“ on the ticket. As stated, if the name is 
printed on the ticket, you must vote it as “printed.” 
can not write it elsewhere and do so. 

Mr. CLAYTON. In this case Mr. Ward’s name was here [in- 
dicating on the diagram] in the nominee column? 

Mr. GAINES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Thisis the Republican ticket (the first col- 
umn). Now, the law says, here is your emblem (the eagle), you 
5 A e your cross under that emblem and vote for the entire 

cket. 

Mr. GAINES. Certainly. And that must be done in that way 
only to do so. 

. CLAYTON. When you have done that, you have voted 
for the entire Republican ticket all the way down. 

Mr. GAINES. Certainly. You vote the straight Republican 


y 
You 
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ticket, which consists of the legal nominees of the Republican 


arty. 
N rp But you can also mark a name in this “blank 
column” and that becomes a part of your legal vote. - 

Mr. GAINES. Certainly, if not already“ printed“ on the ticket 
elsewhere. The law says to the legal voters of New York that 
when you make that mark in the circle you vote for the names 
underneath it here—that is to say, you vote for the “straight 
ticket,” which in law means the regular nominees of the Repub- 
lican The same rule applies with reference to the Demo- 
cratic and other party nominees. Now, Ward was not the legal 
or regular nominee of his party—Fairchild was. They made the 
ballot lie on its face. They perpetrated a fraud on the Germans, 
foreigners, illiterate voters generally, who could not read the 
English language or write it, in this way—because when they came 
to mark this Republican straight ticket they had a right to under- 
stand and to believe that under that party emblem, the beagle, 
were printed all of the legal nominees of the Republican erty, and 
none other. That emblem said so. The law said so. e courts 
so construe this law. 

You impose, then, on the ignorant electors and party voters, 
who relied on the majesty of the law and the sincerity and honesty 
of the administrators of the law, by saying, Here are the legal 
and regular nominees of the Republican party in this column,” 
when that column did not contain such nominees. 

A MEMBER. Who was the regular nominee? 

Mr. GAINES. Why, Mr. Fairchild, but whose name was put 
over hereinthisseventh column, or Independent column,” not by 
his own volition, but under the statute and by order of the secre- 
tary of state, as the courts of New York unanimously held in 
151 New York Reports. By the fraudulent action of Ward's 
counsel the officers of the law were forced to give Fairchild this 

lace in the Independent column” on this ticket, which placed 
mata t disadvantage. His name should have been on the 
regular ticket in this, the first column. $ 

Mr. SHANNON. Is it not true that Mr. Fairchild's name ap- 
pears in the “independent nominations” column simply under 
the operation of the law? 

Mr. GAINES. Yes, sir; and the court of appeals, in 151 New 
York, so held. 

Mr. SHANNON. Is it not also true that Mr. Fairchild ex- 
pressly declared that he did not wish his name to be entered there, 
and that it was entered there simply to conform with the law? 

Mr. GAINES. Thatiscorrect. And he desired only to get his 
name properly onthe ticket, whereit belongs, as the regular nomi- 
nee os the Republican party, but Ward’s lawyers wrongfully pre- 
vented it. 

A MEMBER. Is it not true, as a matter of fact, that when a man 
wants to vote the entire party ticket, such as you are indicating 
here, all he needs to do is to mark in the space indicated on the 


proper ticket? 
. GAINES. Yes, sir; and the law says he can not do it any 
other way. 


Mr. CLAYTON. Then, if he voted for Fairchild, he would have 
to cross out the name of every other one on the face of the ticket, 
and then make a mark opposite the name of Mr, Fairchild on the 
independent ticket. 

Mr. ODELL. Oh, no; that is not the law. 

Mr. GAINES. He would make the mark here in the circle above 
Fairchild’s name in the seventh column if he desired to vote for 
Fairchild. 

Mr. CLAYTON. But the straight“ ticket is marked at the 


top. 

Kir. GAINES. Yes, that is a straight“ ticket. 

Mr. BELFORD. Can you deny, as a matter of fact, that to put 
@ cross mark in that at the top and a cross mark before the 
name of Mr. Fairchild, would mean a vote for the whole Repub- 
e except Mr. Ward, and would be a vote for Mr. Fair- 
child? : ; 

Mr. GAINES. I have already stated 

Mr. BELFORD. Because if so, you do not know the law of 
New York. 

Mr. GAINES. Oh,IthinkIdo. It would be, as Ihave already 
stated, a vote for Mr. Fairchild. That is exactly what I said in 
the heginni 5 

Mr. FOOT I understood the gentleman to state just the re- 


erse, 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, I understand that something 
is going on down in front [members had gathered around Mr. 
Gaines], but we are unable to hear it. We should like to hear 
what is being said. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman’s point of order is 
well taken. The house will pao be in order. 

Mr. GAINES. Now, Mr. Speaker, the law says whenever you 
desire to vote the straight“ 1 ticket, you make your 
mark in that circle, and put the ballot in the ballot box; but the 
law says that only the names of the regular or legal nominees of 


Vv 


the Republican party shall be printed in this column. In other 
words, as the report of the majority says, no other person’s 
name (than the regular nominee of the Republican party) can 
legally appear in this column.“ Yet the majority of the committee 
did n 


ot take the pains to find whether Ward was the nominee or 
not—in other words, whether his name was“ legally“ in this column 
or not—but said, substantially, His name was printed there, was 
in there, and the voters put the ballot in the ballot box, and that is 
the end of it. They find, first, that itisunlawful to putanybody's 
name in this Republican party column but the name of the regu- 
lar nominee, and then jump over the fact that Ward was not the 
regular nominee, and in face of the further fact that Fairchild 
was nominated by the regular Congressional machinery of this 
district. ; 

The secretary of state so found and held before the election that 
Fairchild was the regular nominee, which decree the court of ap- 
peals, in 151 New York, affirmed unanimously in January, 1897. 

These same conclusions and findings had already been ascer- 
tained by the Republican State committee and the Republican 
State convention of New York,and before the election and in con- 
test between delegates appointed by the Ward conyention machin- 

and the Fairchild convention machinery. 
rhe same question was raised in the Third judicial district Re- 
publican convention and decided unanimously in favor of the 
regularity of the Fairchild convention machinery and the dele- 
gates appointed by that machinery. 

On the 14th of October Ward went off to the third judicial depart- 
ment of the supreme court of New York, contrary to the statute, 
and sued out a writ of mandamus before Justice Edwards, a 
member of the supreme court, elected and sitting in and for that 
district, and ee the secretary of state to put his (Ward's) 
name in the regular column and put Fairchild's name out 
of that column. The lawis that these cases must be filed and 
tried where suit arises and the election is to be held. The stat- 
ute says this, and the court of appeals so held in the Fairchild’s 
case (151 N. Y.). Fairchild appeared before Justice Edwards of 
this circuit and immediately protested against the jurisdiction of 
the court. His motion was overruled. 

This appearance was not a surrender to the jurisdiction, and 
the court could rip up the rights wrongfully granted under this 
void order and reinstate them. This is well settled. (12 Wall., 
180; 11 Wall., 414.) 

I will not take up time to read the opinion of the court of a 

of New York, which was unanimous in fayor of Fairchild, 
5 5 holds that Justice Edwards did not have jurisdiction to try 
is case. 

Mr. SHANNON. That his order was a void order? 

Mr. GAINES. That it was a void order and that Fairchild 
was the regular nominee and that Ward was not the regular 
nominee. 

Now, I will not only cite that but another case in point—the 
Emmet case (150 N. Y.). That was filed in the Second judicial 
district where the Fairchild-Ward case should have been filed 
under the statute and the opinion of the court of appeals. 

What did they hold in the Emmet case? The county clerk had 
held that Emmet was the re nominee. Who was Emmet? 
Emmet was nominated by the Fairchild convention machinery 
assembly delegates for a seat in the New York legislature, while 
Ennis was nominated for the same place by the Ward conyention 
machinery. Ennis, by Henderson, his attorney (who is now 
Ward's attorney), filed a mandamus against the county clerk be- 
fore Judge Dykeman, a supreme court judge of that (second) dis- 
trict. Justice Dykeman held that Ennis was the regular nomi- 
nee. The supreme court (then in session) affirmed this decision 
October 27; but when they got the case to the court of appeals, 
October 28, that court, October 29, reversed the case, reman it 
to the supreme court, and that (supreme) court then held that 
Emmet was the regular nominee. 

Thus the supreme court in this case before the election held that 
the same convention which nominated the Fairchild delegates was 
the regular or legal convention, because that convention was the 
oe that nominated Emmet for the legislature, held regular in 

case. 

After Mr. Edwards had swept Fairchild’s name off the ticket as 
the regular Republican nominee, then he wanteà to get his name 
entirely off the official ballot and out of the “Independent col- 
umn,” which you see here, column No. 7. 

What and how did Ward do to accomplish this? He did not go 
into the Third Judicial Department, but he filed his suit right there 
at home, in the Second Judicial District, where he could get speedy 
action and relief under the statutes (151 N. Y.). He did not go 
before Justice Edwards, in the Third judicial district, because he 
wanted swift action and relief. He did not perpetrate a fraud 
upon Fairchild there, because the fraud would recoil on him. So 
he filed his own lawsuit right in the circuit court, where he 
wanted to get Fairchild’s name off the ticket in time before the 
election; but the court held that under the statute Fairchild's 
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name had to go on the ticket in the independent column (151 


N. Y.). 

Me NORTHWAY. Will the gentleman allow me to make a 
statement and ask him a question?—because I do not understand. 

Mr, GAINES. Les. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. As I understand it, the holder of the seat 
was not nominated, but was voted for. 

Mr. GAINES. Yes; as explained. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. And Mr, Fairchild, the contestant, was 
nominated, but not voted for? 

Mr. GAINES. He was voted for by some. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. Therefore, there being no person here who 
was both nominated and elected, why is not the seat vacant? 

Mr. GAINES. A great many think that way, and, gentlemen, 
I will give you my sacred word of honor as an American citizen 
that I have tried to do my whole duty in this case, for a great 
State, a great court, and a great law, in a great cause, to do what? 
To clean up the rottenness that characterizes some of the ballot 
boxes of the East, and now some of you gentlemen who want to 
clean up some of the ballot boxes in the South and West, do 
the clean thing all the way along and make it national—I ask you 
to go with me and we will clean up this, one of the most infernal 
frauds that was ever 5 not only upon Fairchild, in 
the sacred precincts of the court, but upon the voters of New 
York. 

Mr. LACEY. I would like to have the Semen explain how 
Mr. Fairchild’s name came to be on the ticket. 

Mr. GAINES. Because the statute says it must go on there, 
for the reason that he 1 atopy a faction of the 
after Ward had ousted him and the highest court in the State 
so held. 

Mr. LACEY. The claim has been made that he went on by a 


tition. 
Per. GAINES. Fe did not. He went on, but they got him off 
by fraud. I will ask one of you to take to Judge Lacry 151 New 
York Reports. It ison my desk up there. Let him see that the 
court so held. The court held that under the statute his name 
had to go there, because after he was kicked ont of the regular 
nominee’s place he represented a ‘‘faction” of the Republican 


arty. 

2 Mor, about this order of Friday, October 16, the day Judge 
Edwards rendered a decision in favor of Ward. What was done 
with the decree? The decree was made in triplicate by Judge 
Edwards, all three of which the court gave to Ward's counsel, who 
put them all in their pockets and walked out of the chamber, and 
now say, in their testimony, that they put them in their pockets to 
prevent the contestant from appealing his case. Not only that, but 
the contestant's lawyer, Mr. Bevins, went to see them and asked 
them repeatedly to give him a copy of the decree, and they refused 
to do it. He asked them to let him make a copy of it at his own ex- 

mse, and they refused. He went down and several times asked 
Faase Edwards to make them file the decree or give him a copy, 
and Judge Edwards put him off and would not doit. This was 
early Friday night, October 16. 

He then telegraphed Mr. Fairchild, and after he had done that 
he went to see the judge at his house again, and Judge Edwards 
then again refused to order these decrees or any one of them to be 
entered or to let him have a copy or to make them give him a copy 
or to make them do any unng. They put them in their pockets 
and kept them there until Monday morning, October 19, at 10 
o'clock, then entered“ them. 

Here is a case where the limitation came on Monday, October 19, 
and the election near by, and Judge Edwards permits lawyers to 
deliberately and willfully put these decrees in their pockets and go 
off uptown and say they would not give them up because they 
did not want Fairchild to appeal. He could not appeal until the 
decree was entered.“ The statute says so in plain words. Then 
he comes up and swears in this case that they did not want Fair- 
child to get an appeal, and that they did not intend to give 
„Bevins or anyone else” the decree, and did intend to prevent 
Fairchild appealing. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. GAINES. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Laying aside the question of wrongdoing on 
the part of particular persons and coming down to the election, 
how many more votes on election day did Ward receive than 
Fairchild? PA : 

Mr. GAINES. The majority report says that ‘‘it is evident 
that the number of votes he received was very considerable.” 


Page 6. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Let me see if I can not get a categorical 
answer. Did not Mr. Ward receive 20,000 more votes than Mr. 
Fairchild? 

Mr. GAINES. He did not of legal votes. 

Mr. CLAYTON. How many legal votes did he receive? 

Mr. GAINES. The majority report says a“ considerable num- 
ber knowingly voted for him. 


„„ Did not the majority intend to vote for Mr. 
a 
Mr, GAINES. They didnot. The majority report does not so 


Mr. CLAYTON. You have made out a good case against the 
lawyers, but we are not trying the lawyers here. 

. GAINES. I know the gentleman from Alabama does not 
want to be on the wrong side of this case, and when he votes he 
will vote on the clean side of this question from his standpoint, 

Mr. CLAYTON. That is what I want to do. 

Mr. ROYSE. Did I understand the gentleman to say that the 
report of the majority of the committee states that Mr. Ward re- 
ceived only a small number of votes? 

Mr. G. ES. A very considerable” number is the language 
of the report. 

Mr. ROYSE. The gentleman is mistaken. 
that he received 30,709 votes. 

Mr. GAINES. I am speaking by the record. I stand by my 
statement. I call the gentleman’s attention to page 6 of his own 
report, where I find this language: 

We can not say n were of these; but it is evident that the 
number was very considerable. 

Mr. ROYSE. Now, will the gentleman let me state what that 
pe ee refers to? 

r, GAINES. Iam reading from the majority report. 

Mr. ROYSE. But you take the language out of its connection, 
We were speaking there of the number supporting Mr. Ward 
prior to thé convention. That number was very considerable.” 

Mr. GAINES. I do not disconnect the language. I read page 
6 of your own majority report: 

Re; must also be had to the Sn epee electors who actually desired 
the election of contestee. They vo for him not simply because he was on 


the ballot, but because they really wanted him. We can not say how many 
there were of these, but it is evident that the number was very considerable. 


Nowhere does the majority of the committee state that 30,000 
voters intentionally cast their votes for Mr. Ward. 

Mr. ROYSE. I refer the gentleman to the first page of the re- 
port, where it is stated that 30,709 votes were cast Bs him. 

Mr. GAINES. Ihave read from the language of the majority 
report, page 6, and I say the majority does not find that in this 
case 30,000 votes were knowingly or intentionally polled for Mr. 
Ward. On the contrary, they find “that the number was very 
considerable.” 

Mr. ROYSE. On that point you are absolutely mistaken. 

Mr. GAINES. Now, I contend, first, that we must be bound 
by the State election law and by the final adjudications of the 
courts of New York upon it. 

In addition to that, in the Forty-second Congress, when Mr. 
Blaine was Speaker, the rule was so laid down—and it is stated 
by Mr. McCrary in his book on Elections—that the construction 
of State laws by the State courts of last resort is binding on Con- 
gress, because absolutely necessary to the harmonious workings 
of our complex governments, State and national, and your com- 
mittee are not disposed to be the first to depart from it.” That 
was in a Tennessee case, and will be found in section 422 of Me- 
Crary on Elections, since often followed. 

Now, let me get right down to ‘‘the milk in the cocoanut.” In 
the first place, Mr. Ward’s name was gotten upon this ballot by 
5 by fraud. His lawyers start out by saying 
that they intended to do what they did—that they intended to 
withhold these decrees so that Mr. Fairchild could not appeal. 
An appeal in time would have put Fairchild back in this party 
column. They took the case to the Third judicial department: ard 
why? Because the supreme court was not in session in that dis- 
trict; but it was in the second, where the Emmet case was tried. 

Mr. Fairchild had to go to the governor of New York on the 
19th and 20th of October and get him to issue a proclamation, 
which he did on the 20th, calling the supreme court in extra ses- 
sion in order to pass on the case, as it was necessary it should do 
before Mr. Fairchild could go to the court of appeals. Here Fair- 
child lost ten days without his fault, which he wculd not have 
lost had this suit been legally filed in the second circuit. If the 
lawyers of Ward had gone where the court of appeals said he 
should have gone—to the second circuit, where the supreme court 
was then in actual session—the case could have been decided in 
time. Noten days would have been lost. The Emmet case was 
filed in that circuit October 17, and finally decided October 29 by 
the court of appeals—less than twelve days. 

Mr. BALL. Is it not a fact that Mr. Fairchild, the contestant, 
by personal letters and through the newspapers advised the voters 
of that district to vote for Mr. Ward? 

Mr. GAINES. He advised them to vote the straight t cket;“ 
and upon the “straight ticket” he contended he was the nomines, 
and his rights lay in its success. 

Mr. BALL, He advised them to vote the straight ticket, and 
Mr. Ward's name was on that ticket. 

Mr. GAINES. Everybody knew that who could and did read, 


The report finds 
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but at the same time Mr, Fairchild said he was thenominee; that 
he represented the straight party ticket, and therefore, as he con- 
tended, in voting that ticket they were voting for him. If the 
“straight ticket” had been defeated—b ó Democrat, say 
where would Ward or Fairchild have had any right to complain 
as between themselves? 

Mr. BALL. Is it not a fact that if we seat the contestant in this 
case we must transfer more than 80,000 votes from the man for 
whom they were cast and give them to the man for whom they 
were not cast? 

Mr. GAINES. They were not cast for Mr. Ward; they were 
cast for the nominee, as such, of the Republican pa: Mr. Fair- 
child was the re nominee; Ward was not. Fairchild con- 
stituted the regular ticket. 

Mr, BALL. Then why not cut off the names of the candidates 
and simply vote for “the rooster”? [Laughter. ] 

Mr. GAINES. If they had wanted their candidate to be ‘‘ cock 
of the walk,” they might have done so. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. If it be true that those votes were cast 
under the influence of fraud—that all those votes were cast for the 
wrong man on account of the fraud which the gentleman has 
vory correctly and justly denounced—that the votes were in fact 
intended to be cast for the contestant in this case—is not the only 


way for this House to get out of the difficulty to simply declare 
the seat vacant, instead of transferring these votes from one man 
to another? 


Mr. GAINES. I say that the intention of the voter must con- 
trol; and the law controls that intention; and if not“ impossible“ 
to find that intention, it must be registered asintended. The law 
says that when you desire to vote for the nominee of co party 
and you make your markin that circle, youdo yote forhim; butat 
the same time the law says that the legal nominees of your party 
are in that column [illustrating], which was not true in law or 
fact with Ward’s name in it. 

The supreme court of Missouri on that pomt says: 


When the candidates of the several political ies are thus [in party col- 
roe arran on the ballot, the cs Ba are advised in Dn each, that 
e eregu. 


nominee of the party under whose name he appears. * * * 
(Atkinson vs. Lay, 115 Mo., pages 554, 556.) 

And so say other courts. (5 Wash. State Report, 87.) 

Let me get to that point. hatisa ‘‘ballot?” Not a ticket“ 
deposited by a legal voter in the ballot box without a name on it; 
an authorized or N ticket with a name printed legally 
thereon and deposited by an illegal voter would be an illegal ballot. 
A name legally pone thereon and deposited by a legal elector 
would be a legal ballot. The name legally present is the sub- 
stance” of the ‘‘ ballot” and is the ballot when legally voted. 
This“ substance — name must be legally present. egally pres- 
ent, it is illegal substance, invalid, and noneffective. 

The law says: 

There shall be provided at each pollin 
public offices are voted for but one form ot 
public office, and every ballot shall contain the names of all the candidates 
whose nominations for any office ed on the ballot have been duly made, 
* * „ as provided in this act * * under the titles of the respective 
political parties or independent ies. * * * The list of candidates of the 
several -pne shall be printed in parallel columns, each column to be headed 
by the chosen device of such or the 4 y name or other designation in 
such order as the secretary of state may direct. (Section 81.) 

This Republican column here did not contain ‘‘all” the names of 
the Republican nominees, because it did not contain Fairchild’s 
name. It did contain in lieu thereof Ward's name—illegally, be- 
cause not ‘duly made.” 

The statute says that all“ “the party nominations shall” be 
8 in this Repanosn pariy coama, and only such nominees, 

t further ordains that a ot not provided“ as the law directs 
“shall not be counted.” 

Ward, not being the nominee, the placing of his name in this 
nominee’s column was a noncompliance with the law, and made 
this ballot, as to him at least, illegal, and it should not have been 
counted for him. 

Now, here is Ward’s name, down very near the bottom of the 
ticket, No. 46. It had no legal right to be on the ticket, and being 
there without warrant of law, the ballot was illegal. Being an 
illegal ballot, it should not have been deposited; and if deposited, 
it should not have been counted for him. 

Mr. FOOTE. Then your contention is that it should not be 
counted for anybody? 

Mr. GAIN Oh, no; not at all. That is not my contention 
Yy any means. The supreme court of Michigan, of Connecticut, 
of Minnesota, of Missouri, and other States have all held that 
where the ballot is legal as to the other names, then it is a regular 
ballot, and is to be counted with reference to those names that are 
1 and properly. upon it, but not for those whose names are 
illegally on it. In short, each name located in the ticket is a ballot 
unto itself if N voted. 

Now, this ballot, as I have just been saying, is not a proper 
ballot—was not a legal ballot—because it was not 5 
provided“ by law, but was prepared by the fraudulent action 
of Mr. ‘Ward in getting his name upon it. 


lace at each election at which 


It was prepared, therefore, illegally, for his name makes it an 
illegal ballot, as far as that name is concerned; and therefore he 
can not have any legal right to anything that may accrue from 
that ballot. And the statute goes even further than that. It 
Says that unless the ballot is prepared according to lawit can not 
be “counted,” and that is why the mooy an around—do 
not find that Ward was the! nominee. lf Ward was the regu- 
lar nominee, the ticket was as provided“ by law. If not, then 
it was void as to him. 

Mr. CLAYTON. What number of votes did Mr. Ward receive 
other than those you claim were not properly cast for him? 
Mr. GAINES. He got 38. è 

Mr. CLAYTON. But I mean what about the thirty-odd thou- 
sand votes that he got? Now, we may dispute about the legal 
votes. The gentleman may have one opinion of it, and I may 
have another. But what do you do with the thirty-odd thousand 
votes that he did receive? 

Mr. GAINES. He did not get them. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Oh, yes he did. He got some thirty-odd 
thousand. Now what do you do with them? 

Mr. GAINES. The policy of the law, let me say to the gentle- 
man, is not to create a hiatus if possible—— 

Mr. CLAYTON. Oh, I understand. The 
that before; but what are you going to do wi 

Mr. G . Iam just going to try and show you. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Do you propose to transfer all of those votes 
to Mr. Fairchild? 

Mr. GAINES. My proposition is that under the ruling of the 
court, under the decision of the court of appeals of New York, 
these votes were improperly awarded to the contestee in this case. 

Mr. RHEA of Kentucky. But did not the voters decide, asa 
matter of fact, as to whether the law was properly carried out in 
the ballots and as to who was the segale nominee? 

Mr. GAINES. No, sir; because the decision of the court was 
only made two days before the election, and then a legal voter 
voting an illegal ballot does not legalize that ballot. 

Mr. FOOTE. Oh, no; ten days. 

Mr. GAINES. Oh, no; the decision of the supreme court was 
on the 29th of October; November 3 was election day, and it was 
not announced until the 29th. 

Mr. RHEA of Kentucky. But the question is: Were the people 
who were voting, who cast all of these votes, too ignorant to deter- 
mine who was the rightful candidate? 

Mr. FOOTE. That is the question. 

Mr. GAINES. Why, some of these people, Germans and for- 
eigners, could not read English at all, and some illiterate—large 
numbers—yoted this ticket by the emblem—eagle—and some said 
they intended to vote for Mr. Fairchild and say they voted this 
“straight ticket” thinking his name was on it. ; 

Mr. RHEA of Kentucky. Well, how many? 

Mr. GAINES. Well, I do not remember; but the record will 
show. The sentiment and wishes of the yoters were overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of Fairchild, and the majority es says 80. 

A MEMBER. The majority say that a “considerable number” 
voted for Mr. Ward. Now, what proportion? 

Mr. CHICKERING. Does it say that the 80,000 and over who 
voted for Ward intended to vote for Fairchild? 

Mr. GAINES. No,sir. But I say they intended to vote as this 
law says—for the regular nominee, who was Fairchild. ' 

Mr. CHICKERING. Then you would transfer Ward’s entire 
vote to Fairchild? 

Mr. GAINES. I would carry out the intention of the voter as 
indicated by himself—count it for the legal nominee; and the very 
law says this must be done, unless it is ‘‘impossible” to find out 
the intention of the voter, which is not the case here. That is 
one of the reasons why I find for Fairchild. 

A MEMBER. But they evidently intended to vote for Ward. 

Mr. FOOTE. Do you mean to say that you would credit 30,000 
votes to Mr, Fairchild that he did not receive? 

Mr. CHICKERING. And what do you do with the rest? 

Mr. GAINES. What rest? 

Mr. CHICKERING. Why, those who voted for Mr. Ward with 
the knowledge of what they were doing. Now, where is the law 
that would authorize you to declare the election void and yield 
up these votes? 

Mr. GAINES. According to the statute, under such circum- 
stances an election would be void unless you out the inten- 
tion of the voter, which was to vote for the nominee of the Re- 
publican party, who was Fairchild. This would continue right 
along, without any hiatus, a Representative upon the floor of this 
pause for the people of this district, a most desirable consumma- 

on. 

Mr. CHICKERING. Did you not make a minority report in 
favor of transferring the seat to Mr. Fairchild? 

Mr. GAINES. I did, sir; because the intention of the voter, 
and the law says so, when he put his mark there was to vote for 
the regular party nominee, the “party nomination;” and Mr. 
Ward was not the regular nominee, but Fairchild was; and as this 


entleman has said 
these votes? 
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intention is not impossible“ to ascertain, it must be recorded as 
e and the law so directs. 


. BAIRD. Was not Mr. Ward's name on the ticket? 

Mr. GAINES. Yes; but my contention is that the voters in- 

ded to vote for the nominee as such, Mr. Fairchild, and that 

e other man, Ward, was not the legal nominee, and that the 
ballot could not be counted for him because his name was not le- 
gaily on the ballot; the ballot as to him was therefore not a legal 

allot. The name constitutes the substance of the ballot. 

Mr. LACEY. Does anyone offer a substitute to the effect that 
there was no election? 

Mr. GAINES. I report that Mr. Ward was not elected, but 
that Mr. Fairchild was. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire briefly to make a résumé. I want 
to state first that the elector who made his mark in that little 
circle did yote for the straight Republican ticket. That is what 
the law says. The court further says that the names of ‘‘all” the 
regular Republican nominees were not on the ticket. That was 
by the fraud of Mr. Ward or rather of his counsel. That is 
the correct way to put it. They were the actors. They got Mr. 
Ward's name into the ballot wron, y and illegally when he 
was not the nominee. The court of appeals held that Mr. Fair- 
child was the nominee, but that decision was after the election, 
because of the fraud of Mr. Ward’s counsel in withholding the 
decree so that Mr. Fairchild could not appeal in time. 

Mr. Ward's counsel deliberately says t he intended to hold 
that from Friday night, October 16, at 6 o'clock, until Monday 
morning, October 19, at 10 o’clock, to prevent an appeal. Now, as 
stated, in that third circuit, the supreme court was not in session. 
Mr. Fairchild lost ten days in calling that court into session. If 
Ward had filed this case in the second circuit, where the court of 
appeals said he should have done it, Mr. Fairchild, like Mr. 
Emmet, would have had his hearing in the supreme court iaon 
in session) and have had his name placed in the proper column 
and would have been elected. 

The fact is that he did not get tothe court of appeals in time by 
just one day. The supreme court convened on the 29th. The 
case was heard on that day. The next day Fairchild, through 
General Tracy and others, his attorneys, appeared in the court 
of appeals, and the court of appeals said in substance: ‘We are 
going to adjourn at 2 o'clock until after the election. Wecan not 
pass upon this ene for an extraordinary order. You are 
just one day too late.” General Tracy, Mr. Schearer, and Fair- 
child’s counsel state that, and the record shows it. 

Now, if Mr. Ward's counsel had not withheld those decrees, as 
he said he did, to keep Mr. Fairchild from 1 Mr. Fair- 
child would have got his case reversed, as it y was in January, 
1897; he would have gotten into the party column on the ballot, 
and nobody doubts and the record shows that he would have been 
elected. The State Republican committee held that Mr. Fairchild 
was the regular nominee. Before the election the State Repub- 
lican convention decided that he was the re r nominee. The 
district judicial convention decided that the party machinery 
which nominated Mr. Fairchild was 8 e secretary of 
state decided that it was regular and for Fairchild. 

Now, tlemen, the courts say that these political adjudica- 
tions under these laws are binding on the court. The court of 
Kentuc 42 8. W. R.), the court of Michigan (108 Mich. ), the 
court of uri, and the courts of New York and a number of 
other States have so held. 

Yet in the face of these decisions the committee refuse to fol- 
low this rule, and hold that because Mr. Ward’s name was found 
(legally or illegally) in the ballot box on the ballot the votes should 
be counted for him. 

Now, the majority of the committee do not find that all the 
voters intended to vote for Mr. Ward who actually deposited 
this ballot. They saya great many did. In addition to that, the 
Germans, the foreigners, and the illiterate voted by the party em- 
blem without reading the ticket, which the law intends and ex- 

ts them to do. e courts have held this law constitutional. 

e majori report holds it valid. Nobody disputes it. Prop- 
erly enfo: it is a good law, and I want tosay that if this House 
sustains the majority report you establish the most ‘ous law 
Le the subject of the ballot that I have read. I will tell you 
why. 


Suppose that by some trick, by some void order of some cor- 
eg, judge, or by some accident the names of the Bryan electors 
in New York in 1896 had appeared in the Republican party col- 
umn, under the eagle and under MeKinley's name, and had received 
30,000 votes, while the regular Democratic ticket, containing the 
names of the Republican electors, got 790 votes. Examine such a 
condition of things. Will you please tell me what you would do 
with such a fraud as that? Would you make this emblem this 
eagle here—a trick machine; this star“ emblem a snare instead of 
a guide? Will you come here and say that the A i would stand 
that sort of a fraud? That is exactly what the 5 
here stands by. because they say the name was found on the bal- 
lot in the ballot box. 


Gentlemen, the law does not contemplate that. It is because of 
this that I have brought in this minority report, to grub up this 
fraud, to stand by the State statute, to enforce.a useful law, to 
protect the ballot box, and to render unto Mr. Fairchild and to 
the public at large there their rights and just deserts. The law 
says that by making Mr. Fairchild the regular nomines the peo- 
ple had the legal right to vote for him as such nominee and not as 
an independent. Here they were deprived of that right fraudu- 
lently and illegally. The law says that Mr. Fairchild had tho 
legal right to be voted for as such nominee, that he had the legal 
right to have his name in the Republican and party column, and 
to get thereby the pors influence and party vote. That these 
89555 were wrongfully destroyed by the acts of Mr. Ward’s coun- 
sel in this case there is no doubt. 

Ward stands here the rich Sa peg of the fraudulent acts of 
his counsel, who stripped Fairchild of his legal right to be voted 
for as the party nominee and deprived the people of that district 
of their legal right to vote for Fairchild as their legal nominee. 

The majority report goes on to say that the wishes of the people 
of that district were overwhelmingly in favor of Mr. Fairchild. 

Is it your intention, gentlemen, to see free and independent 
people treated in that way? If so, go along by brute force, go 
niong by 111 go along by onal wishes, and allow 
Mr. Ward to retain his seat, and say that while fraud is pe 
trated and shown by the courts, any sort of a trick wins; that 
any sort of ballot can be deposited, whether it is legal or not, and 
it must and shall be counted. [Applause.] 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. MTERS of Indiana. should like to have the gentleman 
answer me a question. 

. GAINES. Yes. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. Is it trus that the contestant here, 
knowing of the entire situation, advised the electors to vote for 
the contestee? 

Mr. GAINES. He did not; his language was to vote the 
“straight party” ticket, and he contended then, as he contends 
now, that he was the straight party nominee; and then he expected 
to come to this House and have this House purge that ballot of 
its fraud and either declare the election void or declare that the 
will of the electors should prevail. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. You say he did not advise the electors 
to vote for the other candidate? 

Mr. GAINES. He did not; he advised them not to vote for him, 
but to vote the straight party ticket, and Mr. Ward did not con- 
stitute a part of the straight party ticket. 


To Provide Ways and Means to Meet War Expenses, 
SPEECH 
HON. WALTER P. BROWNLOW, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 29, 1898, 
On the bill (H. R.10109) to provide ways and means to meet warexpenditures. 


Mr. BROWNLOW said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I gladly voted for the declaration of war against 
the brutal and bloodthirsty Spanish nation, whose agent oragon 
treacherously blew up our American battle ship and murdered 
266 American sailors. This declaration of war, which every Re- 
publican, Democrat, and Populistin this House voted for, devolves 
upon Congress the duty and necessity of providing the means to 

rosecute that war to an honorable and successful end. Money 
is as necessary to carry on war as soldiers and sailors; for it 
takes money to clothe, arm, feed, e pay our soldiers and sailors. 
For this reason I shall vote for the bill reported to this House by 
the Committee on Ways and Means, to provide ways and means 
to meet war expenditures.” 

On examining that bill I find that the increased taxation aris- 
ing from it is almost wholly upon such articles as were taxed to 

on the war for the a of the Union between 1861 
and subsequently, and which has already been approved by my 
patriotic constituents. 

Of the ninety or a hundred millions of dollars to be raised 
this increased taxation, thirty-three millions come from an addi- 
tional tax of $1 per barrel on fermented liquors; twenty-five mil- 
lions on cigars, cigarettes, and tobacco; thirty millions from a 
stamp tax on documents, instruments, checks, proprietary medi- 
cines, etc., and two millions from an increase in the tonnage tax 
on vessels in the foreign trade. These taxes are substantially the 
same as the war taxes of our civil war, and aggregate about 
ninety millions of additional revenue. 
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These are taxes which the people will heartily approve. My 
constituents believe it is better to tax whisky and tobacco than 
milk and bread, for we can all live without whisky or tobacco, 
but we must all haye bread, and the women and children must 
have milk in addition. As soon as the war is over, the first of 
these taxes which we will repeal is that on tobacco. The stamp 
tax on documents, instruments, checks, etc., as well as that in 
the tonnage on vessels in the foreign trade, is paid almost exclu- 
sively by the rich, who will not be inconvenienced by its pay- 
ment. Tue laboring masses, the breadwinners, will not suffer 
from it, 

With the passage of this most wise and necessary measure we 
can now go forward in this holy war to an honorable and assured 
success. I say this waris holy, for no humane man or good woman 
can contemplate without horror the deliberate murder, by starva- 
tion and otherwise, of more than 200,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren in Cuba, and the man or woman who can do so is unworthy 
of American citizenship. The only way in which Spanish barbar- 
ity can be ended and protection guaranteed to American citizens 
and Cubans in property, liberty, and life in that unhappy island 
is by expelling the assassins of Spain from that gem of the Antilles. 

I would te false to the people I ges on this floor did I not 
support this proposition. I have the honor of representing as 
patriotic and brave a people as ever lived. The impulse of a 
glorious past is upon them. Traditions of love of freedom and 
heroic deeds dating from atime when their ancestors under Camp- 
bell, Sevier, Shelby, and Williams turned the tide of our Revolu- 
tionary struggle at Kings Mountain in favor of American inde- 
pendence, and under Jackson won the glorious victory of New 
Orleans, are a part of their lifeblood. 

In this connection it is well to recall the conduct of one of Pres- 
ident McKinley’s most illustrious predecessors who occupied the 
White House before mugwumps, man milliners, and money 
changers presumed to to dictate the policies of our national 
administration. When Andrew Jackson, of Tennessee and the 
United States, was made President, the country was embarrassed 
by far more serious complications than any with which the pres- 
ent Executive has to deal, and the country did not have one-fourth 
the arms-bearing population or one-twentieth the wealth with 
which to combat its enemies that it now has. Though not trained 
in diplomacy, he disposed in short order and te the glory of his 
country, his party, and himself of some old and exasperating con- 
troversies with foreign nations which had long baffled the skill of 
the old fogies who thought themselves diplomats. 

For the destruction of American commerce by the decrees of 
the great 2 redress had been sought in vain by the Admin- 
istrations of Madison, Monroe, and John Quincy Adams. Similar 
claims had been made in vain against Denmark, Naples, and 
Spain, but those Kingdoms, emboldened by the refusal of France, 
had refused to recognize them. Jackson realized the importance 
of first bringing France to terms, because the most powerful of 
the four, before proceeding against the others. In his first mes- 
sage to Congress he stated his own views in such unmistakable 
lan that even a Frenchman who could not speak or read 
English understood that the ‘‘Old Hero” meant business. 

e intimated that a collision would be the result of another re- 
fusal, and his language was so vigorous that his Secretary of State 
was greatly alarmed and took the responsibility of modifying its 
tone, so as to meet what he and other members of the Cabinet con- 
sidered to be the requirements of diplomacy. Indignantly the 
President struck out the words which had been surreptitiously 
substituted for his own in the-proof sheet and restored his own 
vigorous language, Within less than a year a treaty was ratified 
by which France agreed to pay the indemnity demanded by the 
United States. Spain, Denmark, and Naples promptly did the 


same. 
Me his Thirty Years’ View the great Missouri statesman says 

a — 

From no of his Administration was more harm apprehended by those 
who opposed Jackson's election than from his management of our relations 
with foreign governments. These fears were entertained because of his 
military character and en Batra of experience as a diplomatist, but, as the 

event proved, entirely without foundation. 

Continuing, Colonel Benton says: 

No part of his Admiristration, successful, beneficial, and honorable as it 
was at home, was more successful, beneficial, and honorable than that of his 
foreign diplomacy. 

This was not the first occasion when the great Tennesseean, the 
great American, 3 Spanish assassins to terms. When the 
war of 1812 with Eng nd was declared, Spain was in session 
of Florida and also claimed much of the territory which is now a 
part of Georgia and Alabama. She consented that land use 

her territory as a base of operations. She also made her forts 
places of refuge for hostile Indians, from which they made raids 
into Georgia and butchered settlers along the frontier, The Eng- 
lish had established a rendezvous at Pensacola and other points 
in Florida. 

Jackson was in command of our Southern department, with 


headquarters at Mobile. He was determined the English should 
not ravage our undefended coast and incite Indian warfare upon 
us from Spanish soil. His force at Mobile was small and his 
Tennessee and other troops poorly Buna gt and barefoot, but 
with it he marched to Pensacola, stormed the town with only a 
brigade of soldiers, 8 ig Se, peer forts, and compelled the 
English to blow up a fort they constructed and abandon the 
vicinity. This action, at the time stigmatized by timid people as 
“ rashness,” is now known to have been the embodiment of wis- 
dom as well as of co , for if Pensacola had not been captured 
New Orleans could not have been successfully defended. 

Just eighty years ago we had a war with Spain; or rather, 
Andrew Jackson had a war with Spain, which he carried on in 
the name of the United States but on his own personal responsi- 
bility. After he had conquered the Creek Indians of Georgia, 
they fied across the border into the Spanish province of West 
Florida and united themselves to the bloodthirsty Seminoles, 
This dual partnership of deviltry, aided by the treacherous Span- 
iards, made life in southern Georgia a hell on earth. 

The Spanish official attitude was diplomatically correct—regret- 
ful as it was when Señor De Lime, their minister, was recently 
detected in impeaching the sincerity and character of our patriotic 
President and in h; itically pretending to believe the destruc- 
tion of the Maine and the murder of 268 American seamen was not 
the work of Spanish assassins, Then it was that Andrew Jackson 
came. He had choice of two courses—to follow the customary 
code of protest to Washington, thence after long delays to the 
8 minister, thence after another long delay to Spain by 
slow sailing vessels, or to adopt the Jacksonian code of interna- 
tional law suited to the circumstances. He saw the necessity of 
punishing the Indian savages and their more savage Spanish allies; 
and when Andrew Jackson saw the necessity of doing a thing, he 
did it at once. 

He wrote to the Government at Washington what he proposed 
to do, and without waiting for a reply he marched over the border 
into the Florida territory of Spain at the head of soldiers who 
knew no other duty than fealty to their country and obedience to 
Jackson. He struck a bee line for the nearest Spanish port St.“ 
Marks. He sent word to the governor that he had been grieved 
tolearn that the barbarous Creeks had entered St. Marks and had 
frightened the garrison into giving them arms and ammunition. 
“ To prevent the recurrence of so gross a violation of neutrality,” 
wrote ‘Old Hickory,” “and to exclude our savage enemies from 
so strong a hold as St. Marks, I deem it expedient to garrison that 
fortress with American troops until the close of the present war.” 

The governor was stupefied with what he called Jackson’s au- 
dacity. He hurried forward a long replyin Spanish, the substance 
of which was that he would te to his Government and see 
whether it would consent to his letting Jackson pursue the course 
he proposed—that is, he said to Jackson, Wait six months or a 
year.” Jackson could not read Spanish; and if he could, he would 
not have understood what if meant to ask him to wait.“ Not 
ee Spanish, he assumed the letter was an assent to his 
8 e got the letter on April 7, 1818. Before dark the 

panish flag was hauled down from St. Marks, the American flag 
was floating over it, and American and Tennessee troops were in 
possession. The governor made a dignified protest in Spanish, 
which Jackson could not read, and like the Arab he silent! 
folded his tent and stoleaway.” Jackson without delay chastised 
the Indians. But again he found the treacherous Spaniards inter- 
fering to protect their savage allies. Following are his own vivid 
8 of description of his further and final campaign against 

pain: 

I received information that 550 Indians had collected in Pensacola, were 
fed by the governor, and that a party furnished by the governor had issued 
forth and in one night had slain 18 of our citizens, and that another party, 
with the knowledge of the governor, went out publicly, murdered a Mr. 
Stokes and his family, and in open day returned to Pensacola and sold the 
booty, among which was the cloi g of Mrs. Stokes. 

Here, indeed, was cause for war. Jackson did not hesitate be- 
tween the so-called diplomatic code and the Jacksonian code. He 
at once levied war against Spain. Said he: 

With a general detachment of regulars and 600 Tennesseans I marched 
for Pensacola. While on my march hither I was met by a protest of tho 

vernor of Pensacola, ordering me out of the Floridas or he would oppose 

orce to force and drive me out of the territory of Spain. 

Regardless of this boast of power by the treacherous, lying Span- 
ish governor, Jackson marched on to Pensacola without delay, and 
took formal possession in the name of the United States. The gov- 
ernor fled to Fort Barrancas, where he thought himself safe from 
the terrible Jackson, for he never i ined that even Jackson 
would dare attempt to take by force the fort of a power that was, 
or was pretending to be, at peace with the United States. But the 
Spanish traitor did not know Jackson. ‘I demand,” said the hero 
of New Orleans, ‘‘possession of the fort, to be held by American 
troops until a guaranty can be given for the natoy of the fron- 
tier.” This was refused,“ continues Jackson, and I approached 
the Barrancas with a 9-pound piece and five 8-inch howitzers. 
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They opened their batteries upon me. It was returned stages b 
T 


The white flag went upin the evening. I had ay ladde 
to go up over the walls. I believe the garrison discovered this an 
surrendered, fearing a night attack.“ 

Spain was now powerless beneath the heel of Tennessee's Jack- 
son. Her savage allies soon pana to him. The real war with 
Spain was over. But the diplomatic war followed and raged in 
Florida, Washington, and Madrid. Spain was furious, and the 
mag wampa and . of that day said: ‘‘ Jackson has 
really gone too far.” e upshot was, the timid cabinet of James 
Monroe (John Quincy Adams excepted) including Monroe him- 
self, disavowed Jackson’s acts, resto: the forts, and thanked 
Jackson publicly for ending the alliance of Spanish treachery and 
Indian savagery. But the people made Jackson their idol, as 
they always do brave men who do their duty regardless of conse- 
quences, 

This brief account of Jackson’s splendid war with Spain can 
not be more fittingly ended than with the closing paragraph of 
his letter: 

All I regret is that I did not storm the works, capture the governor, put 
him on trial for the murder of the Stokes famtily and hang him for the deed. 

When Jackson stormed Fort St. Marks, among the captives taken 
by him was a Scotchman and an English subject named Arbuth- 
not and another English subject named Ambrister. Jackson had 
them tried by court-martial on the charge of inciting the Indians 
to outrages on American citizens. The court found them guilty 
as soa! haa and sentenced one to bé hanged and the other to re- 
ceive fifty lashes. ` Jackson ordered one hanged and the other 
shot, though one of them (Ambrister) had held the rank of lieu- 
tenant in the British marines. 

Regardless not only of national honor and the rights of Ameri- 
can citizens, but deaf to the appeals for protection of the perse- 
cuted and starving people of Cuba, there are people who hold u: 
their hands in horror at the thought of war with Spain, as thoug: 
any open warfare we could wage would be equal to the inhuman- 
ities and horrors of that barbaroussystem of war our armed inter- 
vention would terminate. These people seem to forget that the 
Lord is a man of war; that one of the chief corner stones of the 
inhabited earth is war. They forget that in the Garden of Eden, 
by the Lord God Himself, war was proclaimed: 

I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy seed and 
her seed; it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel. 

The Lord God not only proclaimed, but initiated war on the 
earth, for He drove out the man from the Garden of Eden and 
placed at the east of the garden cherubims and a flaming sword 
which turned every way. As soon as two men were born on this 
earth they had a deadly fight. From the dawn of creation the 
history of that race which furnished to one-half the Christian 
world its ideal in a Jew and to the other half ina Jewessisa 
story of mighty men of war. It was the work of our Lord in 
Zion which set up the standard on the walls of Babylon, made the 
watch strong, and provided the ambushes: 

Set ye up a standard in the land— 

Saith the Lord— 
blow the trumpet among the nations, prepare the nations against Babylon. 

* = * 5 $ * * 


rpose of the Lord shall be performed inst Babylon, to make 
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For thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel: 
Babylon is like a threshingfloor, it is time to thresh her. 

Nothing more condemnatory was said of that great, dissolute, 
corrupt city than that the men “have forborn to fight, they have 
remained in their holds: * * * they became as women.” 
Quoting further from our Holy Bible, I would remind our peace- 
at-any-price fellow-citizens of the Psalm of David: 

Blessed be the Lord my strength, which teacheth my hands to war, and 
my fingers to fight. 

Christ came “to bring pena on earth, good will to men,” say 
our mugwumps and timid capitalists. Not at all. He came to 
brin ce on earth to men of good will,“ which is a very differ- 
ent t The song of the Heavenly Hosts ascribes Glory to 
God in the . and on earth peace among men, in whom He 
is well plea There is no peace, saith the Lord, unto the 
wicked.” The Bible is full of justification of war. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been no great advance of our race toward 
freedom and civilization but has been made by war, whether we 
read history from the Bible, Tacitus, Macaulay, or Motley. War 
is as Scriptural as peace, as Christian as Loe as divinely or- 
dained as peace. The peace of the Prince of Peace is always allied 
with righteousness. The peace of the Bible is always secondary 
to righteousness, ‘‘If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live 
peaceably with all men” is a Christian recognition of the fact 
that peace is not always possible. I do not think it was foreor- 
dained that this nation should ever live peaceably with Spain until 
it drove it out of Cuba. The Kingdom of God is peace with right- 
eousness, 


* * 
The daughter of 


To apply these principles to antagonism between our peaceful 
and humane Republic and the treacherous nation of Spain will 
be a more effectual way of securing peace than by emphasizin 
the horrors of war. But the God of this world has never faile 
to lead it forward in the path of progress because of any suffer- 
ings that lie in the wake of war. 

here are horrors on earth besides the undisputed horrors of 
war. Hapless Cuba lies bound and bleeding within 90 miles of 
our territory,and the highwayman that assaulted her stands over 
her bleeding form, brandishing his Spanish dagger in the face of 
the Christian world, and refuses to stanch her blood or feed her 
starving. We sit at our firesides with the necessaries and com- 
forts of life and curse the panah assassin, but is he alone ac- 
cursed for the slaughter and starvation of poor Cuba? Poor, 
bleeđing Cuba stretches out her hand to the great Republic of the 
United States. Shall we grasp that hand in frate friendship? 
The voice of the American ponie says we shall, and that voice 
clearly leads to the path of ultimate peace. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe in the Jacksonian way, and so do the 
American people, whether Republicans, Democrats, or Populists. 
Let us, Mr. Speaker, return to Jacksonian methods and wipe out 
Spanish barbarism on this Western Hemisphere. For this pur- 
pose Tennessee will furnish, if necessary, 200,000 men, made up 
of the boys who wore the blue and the boys who wore the gray 
and their descendants, marching side by side to the music of a 
restored Union. 

So long as I have the honor of a seat in Congress from the First 
district of Tennessee, which was once the home of Andrew Jack- 
son, so long will I vote to protect American citizens in their per- 
sons and property as he protected them, and to deal with tregch- 
ery and wrong as he would deal with them, and not as the mohey 
changer of Wall street would, who ‘worships the eagle on the 
dollar and does not see the one on his flag.” 


Emergency Revenue Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES E. PEAROE, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 29, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means 
to meet war expenditures— 

Mr. PEARCE of Missouri said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: In view of the splendid demonstrations which 
are coming up from all parts of the conny in these days of gen- 
erous enthusiasm it would be unfair and unpatriotic to draw 
comparisons between men or classesof men. But certainly no set 
of people have been more conspicuous in their willingness to bear 
the burdens of war without complaint than the brewers of the 
country. It was my hope, not as a matter of reward, for reward 
they do not need, but as a matter of right and justice, that the 
committee who framed this bill would give to this great industry 
the percentage of rebate provided for in the earlier revenue laws 
of the country. ; 

I would haye been glad if the committee could have seen its 
way clear to extend its full instead of a partial consideration in 
this Din a because I am persuaded that the rebate asked for is 
only sufficient to overcome the net loss by waste. The committee 
has decided against us in this matter; and however much I may 
regret it, yet it is my belief that under the pressing necessities 
of the hour those of my constituents who are engaged in this 
business will stand loyally to the temporary sacrifice they are 
called apon to make. 

Mr. Chairman, from many points of view war is the most costly 
investment that a nation can make. It costs money in enormous 
sums. It mortgages the productive energies of a people long after 
its thunders have ceased and its smoke of battle has passed away. 
It destroys heroic lives and brings sorrow and sacrifice to the 
loving homes of both rich and poor. It is a great tragedy, which 
at once lifts up the soul into exaltation over victories won and 
casts it down into the Slongh of Despond over the ravages that 
are left behind. It is cruel, pitiless, revengeful. And yet with 
all its savagery and woe it is the only instrumentality by which 
the common man has ever won his liberty and enfranchisement, 

Cruel and pitiless and revengeful as it is, yet nevertheless when 
the sacred honor of a nation has been assailed, when the rights of 
a common humanity have been crushed beneath the heel of despot- 
ism, then war is glorious, for it is the God-given scourge to rid 
the world of the usurpations of power. For twenty years I have 
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petieved that it was the duty of the United States to put an end to 

savagery in the Island of Cuba. If the Almighty brought 

is Republic into existence merely that it might eat and grow 

fat, if its eye was to be -dulled and its ear deadened and its con- 

science stultified by prosperity, then the world would have been 

as well had it never lived, becawse in the vanity of an empty hope 
human liberty must needs sink and die forever. 

I have been an advocate of armed intervention because I have 
believed that it was the only way 5 Spanish sovereignty 
could be banished from the Western Hemisphere, For four hun- 
dred years it has been a curse to the human race. Who can read 
the desolation wrought by the murderous Alva in the Low Coun- 
tries, even at the remove of three centuries, without a shudder? 
And yet that demon of besotted power never approximated the 
atrocity of exterminating an innocent and noncombatant popula- 
tion by the devilish torture of starvation. Where in all the his- 
tory of Spanish supremacy in the Western Hemisphere is there one 
chapter or page of recorded beneficence or humanizing influence? 
The picture, from beginning to end, shows nothing but a trail of 
blood, rapacity, and extortion. 

No life has been sacred enough to save it from violation, no 
form has been tender enough to save it from pollution and ravish- 
ment, no infant has been innocent enough to save it from murder. 
For a century this great liberty-loving people of ours have looked 
with complaisance upon this scene of debauchery and crime, fear- 
ing, forsooth, lest its protest or interference might infringe the 
sacred principles of international law. I thank God that the 
awakening hascome. Ithank God that anindignant people have 
at last found cause enough in the tragic fate of 200,000 reconcen- 
trados and in the horror of the Maine to command with the power 
of 70,000,000 freemen that this gangrenous blight upon civiliza- 
tion shall be eradicated. 

God speed the work and God speed you, representatives of the 
nation, in girding uptheloinsofthe Army and the Navy. Send the 
avenging hosts forward, fully armed and equipped, to strike quick 
and to strike hard, that not mets Cuba may be redeemed and re- 
generated into a new life, but that the world may learn what it 
means to awaken the wrath of the American Republic. We have 
have had enough, nay, gentlemen, far too much, of politics in this 
crisis. Of what account are learned disquisitions upon constitu- 
tional law when 150,000 patriotic soldiers are waiting with burn- 
ing ps! ere your provision to moye them to the front? What 
need of asseverating the superior courage and devotion of thissec- 
tion or of that, when the war cries are resounding over every hill- 
top and through every valley from lakes to gulf and from ocean 
toocean? Who challenges the patriotism of any constituency in 
all this broad land of ours? 

Have we not learned to 9 917 and to love each other in the 
fiery furnace of civil war? All the nations of the earth are gaz- 
ing with bated breath upon the Congress of the United States. 
Away with party strife and political ambition! The people are 
ready to move. They want not argument, but action. ‘Action, 
not next week or next month, but action now; and woe be to him 
or to them who obstruct by voice or vote the moving phalanx of 
public opinion. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill as a measure of equal taxation is not per- 
fect, in my humble judgment. Perfection is not claimed for it 
even by the committee which framed it. If it were my privilege, I 
could amend it so as to more nearly meet the views and subserve 
the interests of my constituents. I doubt not every other gentle- 
man could do as much. Whether my people shall pay more or 
pay less in proportion to their obligations I know not, but I do 

ow that they are a patriotic community and will not split hairs 
over the provisions of this bill as a measure of war. 

I shall vote for it because I know that to a man the hearts of 
my great and oya constituency are in this fight, and they will 
stay in it until Cuba is a free and independent state and until 
liberty builds a Pantheon over the spot where the Maine went 
down. The hour of that ‘‘consummation so devoutly to be wished” 
will sooner come if we address ourselves to the execution of the 
work—not with divided opinions as to the wisdom of details, but 
with an eye single to the end that lies before us; counting not 
the cost, not the means, not whether;the way pursued is the wisest 
way, but counting alone the necessities of the hour, the sufficiency 
of the law, and the fervent desire of every heart in this Chamber 
that every man who goes forth to battle for freedom and the flag 
shall be supplied with all things needful to his comfort and his 
strength, and that when the end shall be reached and the victory 
won, we shall all meet again,in the providence of God, to vote 
with an united voice for the removal of this measure from the 
statute book. 

Let me say, Mr. Chairman, and to the lasting honor of the great 
city of St. Louis be it said, that although it possesses in its 700,- 
000 people every shade of political opinion, neither I nor my col- 
leagues have received a single protest against this great war meas- 
ure. Suggestions haye been madeto harmonize details, to correct 
the results of erroneous calculation, and to more nearly equalize 


the burdens imposed, but every one of the interests of that mag- 
nificent city, great and small, every one of its people, rich and 
poor, has recognized the paramount duty of goos citizenship to 
support with a generous hand the armies and the Navy of the 
Republic and to 3 with a patriotic heart in whatever 
emergency measure the wisdom of Congress might devise. Gen- 
tlemen on this floor need have no fear of the ‘por ater heart. 
Everywhere, North and South, East and West, it beats in uni- 
son with the glorious songs of liberty which have rolled down the 
ages in ever-swelling chorus, affrighting tyrants on their thrones 
and carrying hope and joy to the oppressed of all nations. Mr. 
Chairman, the independence of Cuba is not the only consumma- 
tion that will be reached in this struggle. In the glories of that 
triumph the last lingering shadows of our own sad conflict will 
ass away. Future generations will share equally in a new her- 
itage not the less noble because common to all; and still more, Mr. 
Chairman, although as of yore the hosts of war will dissolve into 
the Feet pursuits of life, a glorious navy will ride the seas to 
vindicate the honor and dignity of American citizenship, and all 
the nations of the earth will learn that while the flag of our coun- 
try is the symbol of peace, industry, and progress, it is also the 
symbo! of a mighty power, generous and beneficent in its interna- 
tional relations, slow to wrath, and irresistible in its energies. 


War Tariff—“ Foreign Foes Can Not Subdue and the Money 
Power Shall Not Enslave Our People.” 


SPEEOH 
HON. DAVID H. SMITH, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 28, 1898, 
On the biil (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures, 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the high and lofty sentiment of patriotism 
and devotion to country so often and eloquently expressed by gen- 
tlemen on either side of this Chamber during this discussion I 
most heartily concur, and I had earnestly wished that no element 
productive of pa on controversy, crimination, and recrimina- 
tion should find its way into any measure either substantive or in- 
cidental rendered necessary or expedient by the intervention of 
our Government to secure the freedom and independence of the 
people of Cuba. 

I rejoice in the comforting assurances that a great majority of 
all political parties represented upon this floor have shared this 
laudable wish with me. 

It is a matter of the profoundest regret that the Republican 
members of the Ways and Means Committee, who framed this 
bill, have shown by their course that they were not animated 
wholly and exclusively by motives unalloyed by the hope of par- 
tisan advantage. Whatever professions of patriotism they have 
made in this Chamber they discredited in advance by propos- 
ing a bill that they knew was essentially obnoxious to all who 
believe in Democratic and Populistic principles of goyernment 
when it was possible for them to have devised a measure that 
would have commanded the cordial support of all without party 
distinction. Unpardonable asthis was and is under circumstances 
that appeal to American pride, the committee seek further to 
arouse partisan prejudice by a manifest attempt to defend the 
Dingley tariff law in their report, and through the chairman of 
the committee in his opening statement in this discussion. In 
their report upon this bill the gentlemen say: ' 

There is no doubt that if peace conditions had continued the estimate of 
the Secretary of the Treasury that the revenue for the next fiscal year would 
reach three Panai and ninety millions, exclusive of postal 1 
three millions in excess of the revenue for the fiscal year 1896, and more than 
that sum in excess of what the revenues for the fiscal year 1897 would have 
been if it had not been for anticipatory importations in the last four months 
of the latter year to avoid the increased duties of the new tariff—would have 
been more than realized, and these receipts would have fully met the expend- 


itures for the next fiscal year if it had not been for the increase caused by 
the difficulties with Spain, inasmuch as the expenditures for the fiscal year 


1896, exclusive of postal e nditures paid by postal revenue, were onl 
hundred and fifty-two millions, and for the year 1897 only shires hun- 
dred and sixty-five millions. 


In his speech the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY], chair- 
man of the committee, says: 

As our expenditures in the fiscal year 1896 were only $352,000,000 and in the 
last fiscal year only $365,000,000, it is evident that the tariff act of July 24, 
1897, had in March already Igced the country in a position if peace condi- 
tions had continued when the revenues would have been equal to and in a 
short time in excess of the expenditures. 

Deprecating as I do the necessity for any allusion to matters 
of party differences, I can not permit these statements to go tothe 
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country without giving some official figures showing the falsity 


of the impression that would otherwise be made upon the minds 
of the people by these artful and misleading allegations. 

I assert without hesitation that the average citizen reading 
these utterances of the majority of the committee and its chair- 
man would at once conclude that the Dingley tariff law had 
largely increased the Treasury receipts over those collected under 
the Wilson law. If such was the result contemplated by these 
gentlemen, I denounce it as unworthy anddeceptive. I shall give 
the official figures and let the le make their own deductions, 
The dutiable imports from July 1, 1896, to March 1, 1897, were 
$210,443,276. The dutiable imports from July 1, 1897, to March 
1, 1898, were $201,615,265. The former was under the Wilson 
bill; the latter, = July, 1897, under the Dingley bill, and the 
decrease for the eight months was $8,828,011. The custom re- 
ceipts for the eight months next preceding April 1, 1897, amounted 
to $101,216,894.41. The custom receipts for the same months in 
this fiscal year amounted to 890, 893, 716.24. 

Thus it is shown by the official records that from the Ist of 
August, 1896, to the Ist of April, 1897, the Wilson law produced 
$10,321,178.17 in custom receipts more than did the Dingley law 
trom the Ist of August, 1897, to the 1st of April, 1898. 

For the same months in the fiscal iyo 1895-96 under the Wil- 
son law the custom receipts amounted to $111,821,962.47 as against 
the $90,895,716.24 under the present law. 

But particular stress has been placed by the defenders of the 
Dingley law upon the receipts into the Treasury under it for the 
months of February and March, 1898. Let us notice this conten- 
tion fora moment. The custom receipts under the Wilson law 
for the months of February and March, 1897, amounted to $34,- 
421,116. The custom receipts for same months, 1898, amounted 
to $30,491,112, showing a balance in favor of the Wilson law of 
$3,930,104. 

There is nothing in the records to sustain the prediction that 
the revenues collected or to be collected for either the present or 
next fiscal year under or by means of the Dingley law will amount 
to $890,000,000. Ifthe receipts of the Treasury shall amount to 
that much this fiscal year it will be due to the large sum collected 
from the Pacific Railroad sale, and not to the exclusive operation 
of that law. I have indulged in this digression from the pendin 
measure because I do not believe that either the exigencies o 
war or the amenities of peace will justify a concealment of the 
truth. With these facts before them, I am more than willing to 
submit to the judgment of the people as to whether this law han 
borne the promise of success declared of it by its friends. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I shall come to the consideration of the 
pending measure. There isno man in or out of Congress who has 
greater aversion to war than myself. I hate its cruelties and 
abhor its havoc and desolation. But as muchas I detest the sick- 
ening scenes and carnage of war, I love my country more. The 
honor and dignity of this Government and the pride of American 
citizenship should and will be protected at all hazard, and how- 
ever great the sacrifice required, I shall never cease to believe that 
firm, conservative action by Co ss twelve months ago would 
have ed these without the loss of either blood or treasure, 
but the conflict has begun, our invincible battle ships and naval 
fleets are faithfully guarding the harbors of Havana and Matan- 
zas, while our brave and courageous soldiers have been mobilized 
at points within our territory most convenient to Cuban shores. 

he treacherous and brutal Spaniard has already heard the 
fierce sound of the American gun, and perhaps experienced the 
destructive effects of its terrible fire, and the struggle will not 
end until thə insult and injury inflicted upon our ernment 
and country by the destruction of the Maine and the unprovoked 
murder of 266 American citizens, whose noble aspirations had 
led them to select for their mission on earth the defense of a free 
country and free people, has been fully resented. Base and de- 

ding would be the thought and treasonable to our civilization 
the su tion that financial reparation for such loss could be 
made. These lives are gone from us forever, and the mangled 
flesh and broken bones of many of them mid the wreck and ruins 
of the Maine at the bottom of Havana Harbor will soon yield to 
the annihilating process of decomposition and pass from the do- 
main of matter, 

Satisfaction and restoration are alike im: ible, But for one I 
shall feel that this great misfortune to us shall not have been suf- 
fered in vain, if through it shall come the blessings of freedom 
and independence to Cuba and the Cuban ple. The nation 
responsible for such an atrocious deed should be compelled to con- 
tribute to this extent toa higher and better civilization than it 
has ever shown itself capable of inau =a or maintaining, 

Our bold and intrepid mili and naval forces are ready and 
willing to meet the enemy upon land and upon sea, but Congress 
alone can provide munitions of war and the meansof comfortable 
sustenance. 

It must be and it is graying to every citizen of the United 
States to know that the mem of this House are unanimous in 


the determination to provide abundantly for those who are to fight 
our battles, and we are equally well pleased in the belief that the 
8 will cheerfully respond to the requisitions of Congress for 
such purpose. Butthe method of procuring the funds with which 
to detray the expense of the war is a question of vital interest to 
the people and of serious difference among us. 

It should never be forgotten that foes without are seldom so 
dangerous as enemies or unfaithful citizens within. This Con- 
gress should not forget the deplorable results of the financial leg- 
islation from 1860 to 1875. During the excitement and demorali- 
zation incident to war is a favorite time for the Shylocks to secure 
advantages not only of their patriotic neighbors but of their gov- 
ernments. Every member, with perhaps few exceptions on this 
side of the House, s that a bond issue would be proposed 
as a method of creating a war fund, not because the means could 
not be otherwise obtained at less cost and with less danger to the 
people, but for the reason no doubt that it was demanded by the 
“bond syndicates ” of the country. 

For myself I frankly state that I can not conceive of a condition 
of affairs in the administration of this Government in which I 
would vote for an issue of bonds. In this case it is positively not 
necessary to issue bonds, and if done will bea flagrant wrong upon 
the people. If the credit of our Government will sustain an in- 
terest-bearing bond issue, it will likewise sustain a noninterest- 
bearing issue of legal-tender notes. As clearly shown by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DOCKERY], there was in the Treas- 
ury available for general purposes on the ist of April $75,000,000. 
The chairman of the committee reporting this bin estimates the 
receipts from it will amount to $90,000,000 per year, and it pro- 
vides for the issue of interest-bearing certificates in the sum of 
$100,000,000, 

These items would make a fund of 8265, 000,000, which, at the 
figures of the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee [Mr. 
DINGLEY], to wit, $25,000,000 per month for defraying the ex- 
penses of the war, would last nearly eleven months. It is not 
wise and prudent to gather in from the people more money than 
this within that period, and especially in view of the almost uni- 
versal belief that the war will not last beyond six months at most; 
and if it should, the session of Congress which convenes in Decem- 
ber next could easily make supplemental provisions. The bond 
provision in this bill should be elimin ated from it, and the income- 
tax clause offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MoM 
LIN] substituted for it. ə justice and fairness of this tax is 
only equaled by the injustice and oppression of the bond issue. 
Gentlemen on the other side seek to defeat the income-tax amend- 
ment by insisting that it is unconstitutional. 

The author of the amendment has given thorough consideration 
to the matter, and expresses his opinion that it has been so drawn 
as to avoid such objection, and this opinion of his is fully concurred 
in by many attorneys in and out of Congress. It can not harm 
the other taxing provisions of the bill. They will produce as much 
revenue with this amendment to the bill as they will without it. 
Even were it of doubtful constitutionality, it ought still be made 
a part of this measure, for the reason that the last income-tax law 

by Congress was declared unconstitutional only after a re- 
earing, and then by the change in the opinion of one judge within 
afewweeks. It is unquestionably true that a large part, perhaps 
the majority of the legal profession of the country, have never be- 
lieved that of pa to be sound in principle. Since it was rendered 
two new Py ges have taken their places apon that bench. 

These facts warrant Con in affording that court another 
opportunity to consider the matter. Enlightened public senti- 
ment demands such an equitable system of taxation, and I ad- 
monish the gentlemen who oppose it that they may for a time de- 
lay, but they can not defeat its ultimate adoption. It is simply a 
question of oops men to bear the burdens of Government 
in 1 to their wealth, and what the answer of the people 
and the action of the public servants elected by them will event- 
ually be is not a matter of doubt. 

But Iam opposed to authorizing a bond issue, because it is 
within the power of Congress to authorize the issue of noninterest- 
bearing legal-tender notes, which would be as available as the 
interest-bearing bonds, and far less expensive. Every great war 
in which this country has engaged has driven it to the use of such 
notes, and they have never failed us in such hours of national ex- 
igencies, nor would they fail us now. 

Not only would a resort to such notes be inexpensive to the 
people, but it would increase the volume of money among our peo- 
ple and enlarge the price of all products, and particularly those 
of the farmers, who have suffered so long and severely from the 
prevailing financial . eee But, sirs, they tell us a resort to 
legal-tender notes would depreciate our currency. I deny it, and 
challenge them to point to a single full legal-tender note ever 
issued by this Government that was not equal in purchasing and 
debt-paying power to a gold coin of corresponding denomination. 
There are many iniquitous provisions in this bill to which I can not 
call attention at this time. Under the pretext of imposing the 
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burdens of war tax upon tobacco, cigars, and similar articles, it 
inflicts unnecessary hardships and 5 upon the stocks on 
hand of retail dealers in such merchandise. 

Anxious as I am to vote for a bill that will yield ample money 
to meet the war expenses, I can not and will not give my voice 
or vote to this measure, that will enable the money sharks” and 
“bond grabbers” to pillage, plunder, and oppress = people, 
Foreign foes can not subdue and the money power shall not en- 
slave our people. 


Homesteads and Right of Way in Alaska. 
SPEECH 


HON. STEPHEN B. ELKINS, 
OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Wednesday, March 2, 1898. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, ha under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 5975) extending the homestead laws and providing for right of 
way for railroads in the District of Alaska— 

Mr. ELKINS said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I have read the thirteenth section of the bill 
before the Senate, and Iam glad to see that an effort is being 
made to demand something in return for the concessions in the 
war or: bonding privileges which we are to give to Canada under 
the bi 

Section 13 of the bill provides that certain bonding privileges 
be granted to Canada upon condition that Canada allows Ameri- 
cans to extend railroads into Canadian territory and do certain 
other things. For a long number of years Canada has enjoyed 
privileges in the way of shipping goods in bond into our coun- 
try and through it, by which American commerce has been in- 
vaded and injured, and the transportation of our goods has been 
taken from American and given to Canadian railroads. 


LOCATION OF THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY AND BRANCHES. 


In order that Senators may better understand the reasons that 
move me to make this statement I deem it necessary to refer briefly 
to the history of the building of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, 
its location, the gifts, subsidies, and concessions made to it by 
Canadaand England, Excepting only one—the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe—the Canadian Pacific Rail way, with its branches, 
forms the longest line of railroad in the world. It stretches 
across the continent from Halifax to Vancouver with a total 
mileage, including branches, of 7,251 miles. Within the terri- 
tory of the United States lie nearly 2,000 miles of its branches, 
built and acquired without objection or condition on the 
part of any of the States through which they run or the Gen- 
eral Government. The Canadian Pacific Railway extends across 
the entire State of Maine a distance of about 200 miles. The 
Sault Ste. Marie Railroad is 1,184 miles and the Duluth, 
South Shore and Atlantic Railroad is 584 miles long, both 
branches of the Canadian Pacific Railway lying wholly within 
the 5 the United States, owned, operated, and con- 
trolled by this great . the same protection 
and security guaranteed by our State and Fed laws to 
American railroads. These branches in the United States exist 
and do business by the consent of the States through which they 
run and are used by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company to 
take sada and transportation from our own roads and from our 
own ê. 

Mr. GRAY. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. ELKINS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GRAY. The Senator has stated that nearly 2,000 miles of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway is built in the United States. 
Mr. ELKINS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GRAY. I did not know that the mileage was so great; but 
I will ask the Senator whether the Canadian Pacific Railway, or 
3 of its railroad connections between the Atlantic and the 

i 3 the United States, does not exist under American 

charters 

Mr. ELKINS. Yes, sir; entirely. That is one of the benefits 
these branches enjoy. 

Mr. GRAY. And so far are American roads? 

Mr. ELKINS. Sofarasthechartersareconcerned. There was 
a charter granted by the State of Maine for the part of the line in 
that State; but to all intents and purposes it is the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railroad, owned, operated, and controlled by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company of Canada. The branches of this great 
highway reach the territory of the United States at many different 
Paints, making close connection with all the leading cities of the 


East,middle West,and the West. In addition to branches already 
built in the United States, several others are in contemplation. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Company maintains er 
and freight agents at New York, Boston, Portland, Philadelphia, 
Buffalo, Baltimore, Washington, Detroit, Chicago, Duluth, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, St. Louis, San Francisco, and other 
leading American cities. It has also established agencies in the 

rincipal cities of China and Japan, Australia, New Zealand, 

‘asmania, Ceylon, and Java, at Honolulu, Bombay, and Cal- 
cutta, at Malta, in London, Glasgow, Paris, and other European 
cities. In short, wherever there is a passenger or a pound of 
freight to be had in any important place in the world there will 
be found an agent of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

FEATURES OF THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 

This great artery of commerce and transportation is in its 
character semimilitary and 3 It is the greatest railroad 
monopoly in the world. Taken with its ocean connections it 
reaches around the globe and forms the longest continuous high- 
way by land and sea ever known in the history of civilization. 
Against such a gigantic monopoly I am sure I will have the sym- 
pathy and support of the Senator from Utah [Mr. RawWIIxNS] and 
other Populists in the Senate in resisting its aggressions upon 
our commercial and rtation interests. 

To describe amply its influence and pore outside its legitimate 

here, the Canadian Pacific Railwa: been called by some the 

naian government on wheels. I use no such terms in my op- 
position to it, and in what I may have to say it is not my wish to 
do injustice to Canada or its greatest corporation, nor to make 
any personal reflections upon the management of the road. Of 
that management in securing business, serving Canada and her 
people, nothing but good words can be said. My only complaint 
is that it is too ably conducted in taking business from eri- 
can railroads. Its managers are astute and farseeing men, whose 
one offense to Americans is that they take advantage of a too 
confiding people, who do not manage wisely their carrying busi- 
ness on sea and Jand—I mean the people of the United States, more 
ret gh when they come in competition with England and 
Canada. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Company largely dictates the 
policy of the Dominion government, particularly that of a com- 
mercial character It makes and re pirt ee in Canada, and 
the party now in power exists by the will and support of this 
Railway company. Thereis a slight consolation, however, that 
comes to Americans in the injury to their transportation inter- 
ests by the Canadian PacificCompany and it is, that the control- 
ling mind that guides this vast machinery of politics, commerce, 
and railway management which brings such disastrous results to 
American interests is that of an American-born gentleman who 
has become a British subject and who, for his abilities and dis- 
ti ished services to Canada and England, has been knighted 
by Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and 
Empress of India. When he , all Canada listens, When a 
delegation comes to Washington from the Dominion government 
to get favors and those it already has, he 8 and in- 
structs it; and it does his bidding. I need not say I refer to Sir 
William C. Van Horne, President of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road Company. 

Canada dictated the seal policy of Great Britain. I do not be- 
lieve that England wished to destroy wantonly the seals of the 
United States. But she was urged to do so by Canada; and we 
have seen the great seal industry, worth, under proper protection 
and care, $1,000,000 per annum for all time, despoiled and well- 
nigh exterminated simply because the Dominion Government 
desired that her people should engage in pelagic sealing. So far 
did Canada push England in this matter that when the United 
States protested in the beginning of the controversy against pe- 
lagic sealing and the consequent extermination of the seal herd, 
England responded with three gunboats in the watersof the North 
Pacific Ocean as notice of her intention to protect pelagic ing. 
The United States made no resistance, and the result is this once 
great industry is perishing and we seem powerless to prevent it. 

MILATARY FEATURES. 

Halifax, the strongest fortification on this continent, is the 
eastern terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railroad; and the western 
terminus is Esquimalt, which is being made equal to Halifax, and 
is the strongest fortification on the Pacific Coast, with its guns 
pointing toward the United States and commanding the entrance 
to Puget Sound. From either terminus the trained soldiers of 
Great Britain can be poured into Canada over the Canadian Pacific 
from the Orient and from England. Fifty thousand troops can 
be distributed along the line of the Canadian Pacific from Eng- 
land in ten , and in a few weeks a like number from India. 
Added to this, 100,000 Canadian troops can on short notice be 
assembled along the line at strong points on our border. Witha 
part of the main line of the Canadian Pacific running through 
the State of Maine, 1 submit the question to Senators, how long 
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would it take in case of war for Great Britain to occupy all that 
portion of the State with a hostile army? Yet we hear 15185 
talking about assembling an army that can inyade and take Can- 
ada in four weeks. We could not get our TU Sper ee 
speaking, we haye no army—together for purposes of defense or 
invasion in four weeks, even if we had modern guns with which 
toarm them. Mr. President, this gives some idea of the military 
features of this great highway. 

Mr. GRAY. In that case what would become of the 2,000 miles 
of road in American gets 

Mr. ELKINS. That would be destroyed, of course, in time, 
but not without resistance. 

Mr. GRAY. Would not that destroy the continuity of the line 
as a military road? 

Mr. E NS. It would destroy the branches in the territory 
of the United States, but the Senator must understand that the 
main line of the Canadian Pacific across the continent is unbroken 
on British territory except that part in Maine. England made no 
such mistake as to locate and build 2,000 miles of main line of rail- 
road in the United States. These are unwholesome facts, I know, 
but they are nevertheless facts. England had these strategic ad- 
vantages in mind when she built this road and the Welland Canal. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask my honorable and somewhat 
apprehensive friend 

Mr. ELKINS. Not apprehensive in the least. 

Mr. HOAR. Whether he thinks that England would be able to 
maintain that continuous connection through Canada? 

Mr. ELKINS, I do not think so. I am happy to tell the Sena- 
tor I do not believe in the end she could. Because in the event of 
war between the United States and Great Britain, which I hope 
will never come, the United States would take Canada, but not so 
soon as some believe. . 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will pardon me, because his words 
Will not fall to the ground and I think they ought not to go en- 
tirely unchallenged, it seems to me that we need have no appre- 
hension from the English guns at Esquimalt and Halifax. They 
will never injure an American citizen unless they kick, for we 
shall be behind them whenever there is a war between this coun- 
uy ena England and point them wherever we choose. 

r. EL S. Coming from any other source than the great 
Senator from Massachusetts, this would sound like American 
boasting, for which we enjoy such a reputation at home and 
abroad, but I want to assure him the guns at Esquimault and 
Halifax were not mounted to kick Americans, but to be used in 
case of war against any invading force. Otherwise why were 
these points so strongly fortified? Mr. President, I do not wish 
the impression to go out that I favor war or think it probable, or, 
in the event of war, that the United States would be conquered. by 
reason of this great military highway, for I do not; but the facts 
might as well be told and understood, that instead of the United 
States assembling an army which would occupy Canada in four 
weeks, it would have to meet an army 200,000 strong, greater than 
the army that fought the battles of Gettysburg, Fredericksburg, 
or Antietam, or any of the great battles of the civil war. It would 
take some time, as we all know, to overcome such an army with 
untrained militia. Mr. President, while I hope we may never 
have another war, and especially with Great Britain, yet I do 
not believe we have reached that point in progress, civilization, 
and the things that make for peace where we can say war is im- 
possible or even improbable. The first freight train that passed 
over the Canadian Pacific road from Halifax to Vancouver was 
loaded with materials of war to fortify Esquimalt. : 

I refer to these facts simply to show the strategic and military 
character of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, running, as it does, 
across the continent and immediately along our borders. 

2 COMMERCIAL FEATURES. 

There are steamship connections at both ends of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad running to Europe and tothe Orient. For a line 
from Southampton to Halifax four steamers, each of 8,000 tons 
burden and 20 knots an hour, are being built under a subsidy of 
$750,000 per annum toconnect at Halifax with the Canadian Pacific. 
At Vancouver the road connects with another steamship line to 
Shanghai and Hongkong, and still another to Australia. At 
Shanghai and Hongkong the Peninsular and Oriental Steamship 
line is met, by which England is reached again. There are only 
four links in this great commercial highway which reaches around 
the globe and so signally helps Great Britain maintain her prece- 
dence in the carrying business of the world. 

The line from Vancouver to Shanghai and Japan receives a yearly 
subsidy of $300,000, and the line to Australia $250,000, while 
the United States pays the Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
only $14,280 for carrying more mail than is carried on the Can- 
adian line to Chinese ports. The subsidies supporting the steam- 
ship connections of the Canadian Pacific amount to $1,300,000 per 
annum, 

The Canadian Pacific Railroad was begun in 1871, and completed, 
I think, in 1887, I wish to draw the attention of the Senate to 


the gifts, subsidies, and concessions granted to this road by Canada 
and Great Britain. 
GIFTS, SUBSIDIES, AND CONCESSIONS, 

Tho gifts, 8 N to 1 panata $ are Rail- 
road aggregate $215,000,000, and I wish to show the te just 
how these were irie. : 

(1) The cash subsidies are as follows: 

(a) Subsidy of $25,000,000 mentioned in section 8 of 

we (ita the Canadian Parliament of February 

(b) 714 miles of railroad constructed by the Domin- 

ion Government, costing $35,000,000, which was 
presented to the Canadian Pacific Company as 

a gift, with interest to June 30, 1887 (see public 
accounts of Canada for 1887) 

(2) Capital stock originally $100,000,000, but reduced 
to $65,000,000, with a minimum dividend of 8 

55 cent guaranteed for ten years (see Poor's 
0 TFT 65,000,000 

(3) During the session of Parliament of 1884 the Do- 
minion Government authorized a loan to the 
company of 829, 880, 912, to be paid as the work 

of construction progressed, and for the pur- 

pose of expediting construction. This consisted 

of $9,880,912 secured by lien on the entire road 

and land grant, yap to the then outstanding 
land-grant bonds; Government bonds to the 
amount of $20,000,000, which were exchanged 

for a like amount of the companys loan of 
$35,000,000, issued in the place of the $35,000,000 

of original stock which had been retired (see 

sec. 4, act 20th July, 1885)))))) 

(4) Balance of $35,000,000 loan after deducting $20,- 
000,000 placed in the hands of the Government 

in order to secure the $20,000,000 bonds above 
mne cee ta ee en ere eee 

(5) Land-grant bonds issued by the 8 wa as alien 
upon the lands which it acquired by gift of the 
c es cence ace beer samme hereon 

(6) Bonds, interest guaranteed by the Dominion for 
fifty years, at 34 per cent, issued to the company 

for the purpose of remunerating it for the loss 

of its relinquishment of the monopoly of rail- 

road building in Manitoba ---....-............ 

(7) Subsidy of $186,000 a year for twenty years for a 
line through the State of Maine (act 1885, 

CHADO OR) as S E ee cuneate renee rene 


29, 880, 913 


15, 000, 000 


25, 000, 000 
15, 000, 000 


215, 361, 697 
The line that runs through the State of Maine receives $186,000 
for twenty years. 
Mr. PERKINS. Annually? 
Mr. ELKINS. Annually. 
Putting these gifts and concessions in another form, they appear 
as follows: 
(a) Direct gifts of money, land grant, and other 
privileges which have become available as 
cash assets in the processes of funding, as be- 


fore Patoa . fuss , Eka u au a ee oe $105, 000, 000 
(b) Bonds and stock guaranteed by the Dominion 
Government as before stated__...........__.- 110, 000, 000 


(e) Exemption from taxation for all time. As the taxes on both 
the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific companies exceed 
$1,000,000 a year (see Poor’s Manual), I assume that the 
Canadian Pacific taxes remitted would amount to at least 
$600,000 a year. 

(d) Remission of duties on rails and all imported 
material, amounting to at least 87. 000, 000 

(e) Protection against the construction of competing lines for 
twenty years, the value of which concession can not be ac- 
curately estimated. To an American line such a concession 
would constitute a guaranty of a fair rate of interest on the 
cost of the road. 

The Dominion Government has granted an annual subsidy of 
$186,000 to the portion of the line of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway which extends across the State of Maine. The ob- 
vious effect of this line would be to divert American and 
Canadian commerce from Boston and Portland, Me. 


These facts and figures are taken from a statement prepared by 
the eminent statistician, Joseph Nimmo, jr., and are regarded as 
accurate. 

NOT SUBJECT TO INTERSTATE-COMMERCE LAWS. 

There is no other like subsidy, gift, or endowment of a private 
enterprise in the world. In addition to these advantages, there is 
no restriction as to the long and short haul clause. no interstate- 
commerce law applies to the Canadian Pacific Railroad. On 
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this subject I wish to read what the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in its third annual report says: 

They are practically under no restrictions imposed by their own statutes in 
res) Tto long and short haul traffic, but are at liberty to charge high rates 
on loca business to indemnify for losses on through or international busi- 
ness, Their managers deny, with more or less e that their local 
traffic is subjected to higher rates, but when the libe: y tomake such char; 
) n sintata on tie ESDI see ee TOO S 

‘anadian s on su are as fo) : 
ba BEC. . The company, in fixing or sting the tolls to be demanded 
and taken for the transportation of goods, shall, except in respect to through 
traffic to or from the United States. adopt and conform to any uniform clas- 
sification of freight which the pee. in council on the report of the min- 
ister from time to time prescribes. 

“SEC. . No company. in fixing any toll or rate, shall, under like condi- 


ti d circumstances, make any unjust or partial discrimination between 
different localities, but no W between localities which, by reason 
of competition by water or railway, it is necessary to make to secure traffic 
shall be deemed to be unjust Kad al RI k 

These enactments give all traffic carried in competition with our carriers 
unlimited freedom. , 

I mention these facts chiefiy to show how it is possible for the 
Canadian Pacific to take business from the roads of the United 
States by making lower rates. By reason of its tremendous sub- 
sidies, gifts, and concessions and no restrictions, we can under- 
stand how it comes about that the Canadian Pacific is getting so 
much of the through business across the continent and is fast be- 
coming the only transcontinental line in fact as well as in name. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC ALWAYS DEMANDED LOWER RATES THAN AMERICAN 
ROADS. 


From the completion of the road until the present time the 
Canadian Pacific has simply demanded in its favor differentials; 
that is, less rates to Vancouver and all western points and to all 
interior points and leading cities in the East than the American 
railroads make. In all discussions on the subject of rates, after 
taking a position, the Canadian Pacific Railroad is obstinate and 
will not yield. It insists that differentials in its favor shall be al- 
lowed and maintained. They amount, according to the classifi- 
cation of the freight, from $30 to $60 on every car, in favor of 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad, that is hauled over its line carrying 
American goods, Is it any wonder that with such advantages it 
takes the business? : 

The American roads held a meeting in 1891, and in order to get 
relief they paid the Canadian Pacific $500,000 that year simply as 
a bonus, to do no business in the territory of the United States. 
Some say this great amount was given to induce the Canadian 
Pacific to make the same rates as American roads. At the end of 
the year the Canadian Pacific informed the American roads that 
it would not be embarrassed by any such bonus, and has gone on 
ever since demanding differentials and cutting rates. In the rail- 
road world this great corporation, oming to its obstinacy and ar- 
bitrary demands, is known as Sitting Bull.” It never yields a 
point except to gain a greater advantage. It simply stands firm 
and says, “I shall have this business and will carry it at a less 
price than American roads.” 

Mr. LINDSAY. Iwill ask the Senator, with his permission, 
whether the shippers have complained about the conduct of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad in this regard? 

Mr. ELKINS. Yes; the shippers who can not reach the Cana- 
dian Pacific or its connections to get its low rates complain. 
Those who avail themselves of the low rates do not. I regret to 
say that local interests in certain sections of the United States 
sustain the Canadian Pacific; but, sir, your State, outside of a 
few leading cities, does not get the advantage of these low rates, 
nor do nineteen-twentieths of the people of the United States, 
Only about one-twentieth are so situated that they can, but they 
are sufficient to encourage the Canadian Pacific in its raid on 
our transportation interests. The Canadian Pacific could not 
prosper as it does except by the indulgence of the United States 
and the support it has from certain local interests. I admit there 
are difficulties to be overcome, owing to these local interests, that 
prevent the action of the Government from putting a stop to the 
aggressions of the Canadian Pacific, 

Mr. President, at St. Louis, Duluth. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, or any of the cities of the middle West, and, indeed, any 
cities of the East, a rate of freight can be had by the Canadian 
Pacific road cheaper to San Francisco and Vancouver, where the 
freight must be unloaded from cars and put in steamers, than by 
any direct American line going west through the United States, 
This is true even where the distance by the American roads is often 
nearly 1,000 miles shorter. I call the attention of the Senate and 
country to some cases in point. 

Within the last month there was shipped from Hamilton, Ohio, 
by the Niles Tool Company, for the use of the repair shops at 

are Island Navy-Yard, California, certain machine tools and 
other necessary articles. The shipment was several hundred tons 


in weight, and filled a whole train of cars. Under the contract 
this machinery was to be delivered at Mare Island. The con- 
tractors, who were the shippers, asked bids and secured a better 
rate by the Canadian Pacific than could be offered by American 
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roads. The freight was hauled from Hamilton to Detroit, thence 
over the Canadian Pacific to Vancouver, and there transshipped 
and sent by sea to San Francisco. This was Government freight, 
though the shipment of it was in the hands of a contractor. The 
actual distance in favor of American roads was in this case not 
less than 1,000 miles, 

A few weeks ago a carload of furniture was sent from Evans- 
ville, Indiana, to San Francisco by the way of the Canadian Pacific 
to Vancouver and thence to San Francisco by sea. 

A carload of soap was taken from Chicago to Los Angeles, 
California, by way of the Canadian Pacific and Vancouver. 

Treasury Department Circular No, 37, dated February 24, 1898, 
shows that 5,351,350 tons of domestic merchandise were ship’ 
during the year 1897 under consular seals from forty-one States 
and two Territories to and through Canada back to points in the 
United States. Among the States named are Alabama, Texas, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Florida, and Tennessee, from which goods 
were shipped to Canada and thence back to the New England 
1 shed York, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, and 

arylan 

Think of goods being shipped cheaper from Tennessee to Mary- 
land via Canada than from Tennessee to Maryland direct over 
American railroads, the difference in distance being nearly 1,000 
miles, The following table is a recapitulation of the shipments 
mentioned in said circular: 

Statement of domestic merchandise shipped under United States customs seals, 
we: 


in transit through Canada, east a st bound, during the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1897—States from which, and ports through which, shipped. 


2 la 

e — 

States from 35 2 
which shipped. 35 |2 
2 

a a 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Vork 
— Dakota 


Oklahoma 


PORTS THROUGH 
WHICH SHIPPED. 


Bangor, Me. 1 1,359) 
Portland, Me. 472) 28, 382 1.42 
Island Pond. Vt. 1. 700 68,691) 6,307 
Newport, xt 33 7,871) _ 958 
Richford, Vt 2,32 52,671) 6,189 
St. Albans, Vt 8, 113) 130, 261 428 
Buffalo, N. X.. 7, 3312 281, 237] 820 
Caters ss. N.Y 1, 702 285, 215 2,208 
sig ates 61 
8 779, 277 72,449 
Detroit, Mich 590, 807 46 
Huron, Mien 265, 204) 202 
Pembina, N. Dak 20,275 1,192 
Total ...... 43, 875 
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The effect of these shipments is not only to take business from 

American roads, but to lower their rates. ippers think this is to 
their interest, and it is for the moment, but in the long run it is 
not, because it is hurtful to the prosperity of the country and our 
railroads, one of the largest American i ts. If the Canadian 
Pacific should succeed in bankrupting the American roads in com- 
petition with it or in driving them out of business, then transporta- 
tion of American freight across the continent on our northern 
border will be at its mercy, and in that event it will make such 
rates as it may please. 
Mr. HOAR. What is there to complain of? Ever since I have 
been here the Senate and the House have been beset behind and 
aer yibek sirt reagia eper paariet r Arr Gag er 
1 rtation, i ing and insisting ey 
were burdened by railroad rates. Now the Senator comes in here 
and says here is a great monster of an octopus which actually car- 
ries freight cheap—which has brought down the price of flour in 
great communities. 

Mr. ELKINS. I think I can make this clear to the Senator. I 
wish to ask him why it is that he rejoices in the low freights 
over the Canadian Pacific to New England and to Vancouver and 
to certain other points when the rest of the people of the United 
States can not get them? If these low rates are to obtain in 
New England, Minnesota, and other points, why should they not, 
if they exist by our permission, obtain throughout the United 
States? Should one-twentieth of the people have advantages 
which are denied to nineteen-twentieths? Should any locality 
be served and advanced at the expense of the general interest? 
This taking of business from American roads through cut-rates is 
of national concern. 

New England has always been broad, wise, and patriotic in her 
statesmanship, and I do not believe now, to serve a mere tem- 
porary, local interest, she will fail to keep in mind the general 
welfare of the United States, seek to promote it, and in the end 
be loyal to American as against foreign interests. Iam sure that 
stopping the aggressions of the Canadian Pacific Railroad in the 
ya I 2 Will not in the end be hurtful to New England nor 

esota. 

Mr. HOAR. My honorable friend does not quite answer my 
question. I think if the people of New England and Minnesota 

so benighted 

Mr. ELKINS. Not benighted; to the very contrary. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator ought to proceed to give us light to 
enable us to understand what our duty is. Now, I ask the Sena- 
tor again if he thinks every railroad in the United States (if he 
does not, the rest of the people seem to think so) ought to be 
brought down in its freight charges to a lower scale, why he com- 
pane of one railroad that has come down in its freight charges? 

ow does the fact that we get a barrel of flour a quarter of a 
dollar cheaper than those on a Southern railroad can get it hurt 
the man who lives on the Southern railroad? 

Mr. ELKINS. I will answer the question. I do not think the 
freight rates on the American railroads are too high. They are 
lower than on any of the railroads of Europe. Now, as to how 
lower rates would be hurtful. In the case of the Canadian Pa- 
cific the low rates hurt because the people in one section of the 
United States pay higher rates than in other sections for the same 
service. This is not fair; it is not just, especially when this 
comes about through the indulgence of the Government. 

Mr. HOAR. How does that hurt him? 

Mr. ELKINS. It may not at the moment hurt the individual 
shipper or purchaser, but it hurts the American railroads, in which 
there are invested thousands of millions of dollars, and conse- 
quenily it hurts in the end, for the advantage of a few, the whole 
public interest. 

If cheapness of an article had always been for the highest and 
general good, what becomes of protection, and how would Amer- 
ican manufactures ever have been built up? We should protect 
our railroads from foreign aggression as well as our manufactures 
against the cheap labor and cheap products of Europe. The Sena- 
tor should not forget the lessons of protection he has so long and 
so ably taught the American people. 

Mr. HOAR. Suppose the Government of England were to go 
still further and to tax the people of England and Canada so that 
all the flour hauled in this country from the West to New Eng- 
land was carried for nothing. How would that hurt our people? 

Mr. ELKINS. It would hurt them in the end because it would 
hurt our railroad interests by putting this much transportation in 
the hands of foreign railroads. 

Mr. HOAR. How would it hurt anybody any more than an 
invention does? 

Mr. ELKINS. An invention helps all alike, and not one sec- 
tion to the exclusion of the rest. I will come to this point later 
on, Mr. President, withdrawing the — pinige the best 
means of preventing the taking of business from American roads. 
We can stop it at the shipping points, and not allow this freight 
to go through Canada unless every car is examined, and this, 


0 to necessary delays, would be impracticable. Such action 
would force the freight over the American roads. 

Mr. HOAR. That does not answer my question. 

Mr. ELKINS. There is great complaint against our own rail- 
way rations. We tie them up by restrictions of various 
kinds, such as those imposed by the interstate-commerce laws as 
2 the dang 3 haul a, and in — wa. on when 
it comes toa ign corporation or monopoly, subsidized to the 
extent of §215,000,000—a subsidy unequaled in the world—pay- 
ing no taxes for all time, coming into our territory by our 
permission, taking freight and business from our roads, we have 
nothing to say, on the contrary, we approve of its conduct, because 
some local interest is served. 

It would be different if allthe people of the United States got 
their traffic carried as cheaply as do certain localities. I do not 
blame New England for getting freight as cheaply asshecan. I 
make no charge against New England. Canada and New Eng- 
on ae gee should not dominate the country in a matter of 


Mr. HOAR. May I ask the Senator if this hate for the railroads 
which he says we have isnot 75 because they charge too much? 
Mr. ELKIN 8. No, sir; they do not charge too much under the 
circumstances, and I will tell the Senator . 

Mr. HOAR. I thought that was the reason. 

Mr. ELKINS. I want to say to the Senator that the roads in 
the United States could compete if they got the business that 
belongs to them which now goes over the Canadian railroads. 
This would increase the volume of business, but not the expenses 
in proportion, and enable them to make lower rates. In the end 
the people of New England would get as low rates as they do now 
over the Canadian roads and at the same time give the business 
to American roads, just as protection to American manufactures 
reduces in the end the price of the manufactured product. An- 
other reason why our roads can not compete is because of the re- 
strictions imposed vy the interstate-commerce laws, 

Mr. LINDSAY. I will ask the Senator—— 

Mr. ELKINS. _ I intended to make a fifteen-minnte speech. 

Mr. GRAY. We all like to hear the Senator. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I will ask the Senator if it is not a fact that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission have taken off the bridle 
and allowed the American roads to compete? 

Mr. ELKINS. No, sir; not entirely. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Is not that the fact? 

Mr. ELKINS. If Senators read the railroad news, as I présume 
they do, they will see that there is a passenger-rate war such as 
never before existed in the United States, on account of the cut- 
ting of rates by the Canadian Pacific. This company is to-day 
taking Fray ig from New York to Vancouver for $38. 

The Canadian Pacific says to-day, ‘‘If you do not let us have 
all the Klondike business we will make the rate from New York 
and other American cities to Vancouver 828.“ The American 
roads, muzzled, trammeled, and prevented by the interstate-com- 
merce law, applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
other day and asked to be so far relieved as to meet the cut rates of 
the Canadian Pacific. 

The cut rates to-morrow will probably be $28. As American 
citizens we have a right to favor the Canadian Pacific if we 
wish, and any Senator has that right, but it is a misfortune that 
this power to take business from our roads exists by our permission. 

Mr. WILSON. Will L interrupt the Senator if I aska question? 
Has he seen the report of the American consul at Vancouver, in a 
bulletin published by the State Department? 

Mr. ELKINS. No; I have not seen it. What is it? 

Mr. WILSON. I have sent for it, and I should like to have 
every Senator read it. We have a consul there who is advising all 
American citizens to take the Canadian Pacific road to the Klon- 
dike,and then to take an English steamer after reaching Van- 
couver or Victoria. In no place in the report, which is published 
at the expense of the Government, does the consul at any time 
mention an American road or an American steamship company. 

Mr. ELKINS. This is in 1 our American policy. 
This matter is becoming serious. The monopoly that is going 
on in the rtation of freight across this continent by the 
Canadian Pacific is increasing to such an extent that our trans- 
continental railwaysare becoming mere local roads. It hauls nearly 
all the American freight to and from the Orient, and our roads 
are helpless, simply because we favor the Canadian Pacific through 
the bonding privileges. 

Mr. CHILTON. I will ask the Senator from West Virginia if 
the American roads are not to be privileged to compete under the 
late decision of the Supreme Court of the United States? 

Mr. ELKINS. They have permission, obtained only a few days 
since, from the Interstate Commerce Commission to meet the cut 
in passenger rates. 

Mr. CHILTON, They would not do it cheap enough: 

Mr. ELKINS. They could not do it because, under the law, 
they could not pool. 
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In addition to its great subsidies and the benefits the Canadian 
Pacific Company enjoys from the bonding privileges granted by 
our Government without any return it is under no restrictions 


such as are laid upon American railroads. All these things make 
it extreme! Gimont Tor the 3 333 to —_— losing 
business. ; should a corps of agents and lawyers be main- 
tained in Washington in the interest of the Canadian Pacific- 
American railroads have no lobby in Canada to get and maintain 
bonding or other privileges and prevent such legislation as section 
22 of the Dingley Bill. Such a lobby would be useless in Canada. 
If American railroads attempt to secure or prevent legislation, 
they are brought under criticism. Yet the Canadian Pa- 
cific maintains its agents in Washington for this very purpose. 

Ido not know, and I have been unable to find out, the exact 
amount of business diverted from American railroads by the 
Canadian roads, but it is estimated by some to amount to $25,000,- 
000 per annum and by others more. Senators, for the moment, 
are the trustees of this great Republic. Should they sit idly by 
and cee this business diverted when they can prevent it, and pre- 
vent it fairly, justly, and in doing so not make higher but lower 
rates? I desire to give some figures to show the volume of this 
business. 

In the year 1895 there were moved from points in the United 
States through Canada to other points in the United States 
430.678 carloads of American g à aggregating 8,000,000 tons. 
If these cars stood in a line, they would reach across the 
continent and part of the way back. Isubmit the following table: 


Table showing number of cars, with weight of contents, departing from ports 
in the United States for transit 3 Canada to other ports A the United 
States during the calendar years 1894, 1895, and 1896. 


RERRAS BABS 
EVERESZSE 
HESZLESR’ 


ss 
= 
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cars earn only $50 gross on each car, this would be about $21,000,- 
000 gross earnings, which in a way shows the amount of business 
diverted from American roads, Charles Stewart Smith, well 
known to several Senators on this floor und president of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, says in a letter dated February 17, 
1889, addressed to Senator CULLOM, chairman of the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce: ` 

It may be of interest to you to know that within the past year direct China 
shipments are almost exclusively made via Canadian Pacific road, directly 
from the New England mills to Vancouver. Itis go arare exception that 
exports from the New England manufacturing towns, destined for China 
and other Asiatic ports, are made from our eastern seaports. $ 

What a compan rT From Boston and New York freight to 
the Orient must go by the Canadian Pacific. Headds, out of 17,227 
bales of cotton 8 ae to China in 1889, 16,079 were sent 
by the Canadian Pacific road. The market of the Orient, with 
its splendid possibilities, naturally belongs to the United States. 
We must have it, and will have it whenever we adopt a true Ameri- 
can policy which will favor American interests against foreign 
interests on both sea and land. The time is at hand When we must, 
in justice to our people, have a distinctively American commercial 
and carrying policy—just as Great Britain has had for hundreds 
of years, and through which she has gained control of the carrying 
trade of the world. The Orient 555 most promising field 
for commerce in the world, and in the next cen our trade 
with surpass that we now have with Europe. e face the 
Orient, with its 600,000,000 of people. We are nearest to it, 
and American ships, owned by American citizens, will, some day, 
though it may be deferred, control the carrying of the commerce 


of the Orient. 

For the year endin ember, 1897, the business of the Cana- 
dian Pacific inc r cent over that of the previous year, 
while many American och went into bankruptcy. 


Mr. President, I think we have had humiliation enough in see- 
ing American shipping disappear from the seas of the world, and 
I protest against losing our transportation on land, at least with- 
out an effort to preserve it. 


LOSS OF OUR SHIPPING. 


It is our pride and boast that we have the greatest carrying 
business by land in the world. That hallucination, however, is 
ee along our northern border. Thesun down on 
nearly a million of dollars of American gold paid by Americans 
every working day in the year to foreign shipowners for 833 
what we sell and what we buy for our exports and imports; an 
we make no effort to preventit. Think ofa nation, a great 
factor in the affairs of the world, with the longest seacoast line 
and best harbors in the world, not being able to carry in its own 
vessels what it sells and buys. Ninety-two per cent of our for- 
eign commerce is carried in foreign ships. Great Britain gets 60 
per cent of this business, and we sit still, powerless to provide any 
adequate remedy to restore our merchant marine and get back the 
carrying trade on the seas which we once enjoyed under the wise 
policy of discriminating duties adopted by our fathers. 

Mr. President, to emphasize our humiliation in the face of the 
world, we see England and Canada with their great steamship 
lines connecting with the Canadian Pacific Railroad invade our 
territory and largely take from us the carrying of our goods and 
our commerce on land. While we have seen our shipping decline 
from 92 per cent of our foreign commerce being carried in Ameri- 
can ships to 12 per cent in Heit dng we reason to believe 
we would be secure in controlling our transportation on land. 
But we are growing as helpless on land, so far as „ 
continental ight is concerned, as we are on the seas. hata 
commentary on the business management of a great business 
nation! I regret to say that when it comes to statesmanship and 
farseeing commercial policies we are never united, and are but 
infants when we contend in this respect with Great Britain. 

DISCRIMINATING DUTIES NOT NOW IN FAVOR. 

A year and a half ago the country was stirred by the announce- 
ment of the policy of discriminating duties being the best remedy 
to restore American shipping. It was the policy adopted by 
Washington, Jefferson, and ison in the infancy of our Re- 

ublic. It took no money from the Treasury, but put money into 
t, and at the same time built up American shipping. It increased 
the carrying of our foreign commerce in American ships in twenty 
years from 20 per cent to 92 pa cent, and gave us a merchant 


marine and a Navy that enabled us to fight the war of 1812 and 
drive Mg rags oft the Lakes. 3 
In the St. Lonis platform the policy of discriminating duties in 


favor of American ships was distinctly indorsed. Fo States 
in their conventions also indorsed it. The President in his letter 
of acceptance declared that this policy had his approval. But 
What is the condition now? American interests on the sea are 
almost forgotten. A chill has succeeded the enthusiasm aroused 
in behalf of restoring American shipping by discriminating du- 
ties. No movement in Congress has been made to provide a rem- 
edy instead of discriminating duties. The cause of American 
shipping seems paralyzed. Foreign influence and foreign ship- 
owners are determined that American chipping shall not be re- 
stored, and we seem to acquiesce in this determination. 

No nation can stand this drain of $300,000,000 a year paid to 
foreign ees for carrying our foreign commerce and $25,- 
000,000, if that be the amount, taken from our land transportation, 
for a long period of years. This amounts in ten years to more 
than three thousand million dollars, and in twenty years to more 
than seven thonsand millions of dollars. The United States, with 
all of its resources, business, and wealth, can not make money fast 
enough to meet this great drain, which must be paid in gold. We 
may stand it fora few years, but not for a long time. Nations go 
on for hundreds and thousands of years, as I am sure our Republic 
will, but it can not stand this great depletion, paid for something 
its own people should do. 


THE REMEDY. 


The question arises in the minds of Senators and business men, 
what is theremedy? We have a remedy at hand that will correct 
this evil partially. Abolish the bonding privileges now granted 
to Canada. They exist by the permission of the United States. 
I rejoice, therefore, Mr. President, that the thirteenth section of 
the pending bill says for once that we will be Americans. We 
will not give away our birthright and our business to Canada 
without getting something in return. 

What are the bonding privileges and consular seals? In 1885 
during Mr. Cleveland's Administration, the first train load of 
goods from the Orient was received over the Canadian Pacific 
and entered our border at Ogdensburg. The United States col- 
lector promptly stopped the cars to examine their contents, 
Telegrams came to Washington immediately from the importers, 
saying, “We can not stand this detention; we want these cars 
to go right eS without delay.” Under the law and under 
the tions of the Treasury Department, the contents of the 
cars had to be examined. In order to avoid like delays in the 
future, the Canadian Pacific Company sent their agents to 
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Washington, and they were advised that if their cars were 


sealed by a consular officer at Vancouver, they could cross the 
frontier of the United States and proceed to destination with- 
out detention. The State Department thereupon obligingly 
clothed a customs inspector at Vancouver with consular powers, 
so that he might seal the cars and certify the manifests. Now, 
this is done under a law relating to commerce with contiguous 
countries and which confines the consular sealing privilege to 
importations from Canada. Imports from Asia and Europe are 
not within the province of this law, and yet they constitute a 
2 55 part of the goods which now come into the United States 
under consular seals. Our authorities strained if they did not 
transgress the law in order that this foreign corporation might 
take business from American railways. 


BONDING PRIVILEGES AND CONSULAR SEALS. 


The bonding privileges granted to Canada mean the passing of 
oods from Canadian ports into ports of the United States or from 
nited States ports into Canadain bond. Thisis done by anagent 
or consul at Vancouver and other ports where goods are shipped, 
making a manifest of the contents of the car and placing it in the 
hands of a consular agent of the United States, afcer which, with- 
out examination of the contents of the car, relying upon the agent 
of the Canadian Pacific Railroad at Vancouver, a consular seal is 
attached to the car, which is a small piece of lead with a wire run- 
ning through it, on which is stamped Goods in bond,” or some 
such words. This is a misnomer, because the fact is that no bond 
is given by either the railroad company or the shipper. 

On the arrival of the cars, with the consular seals attached, at 
our frontiers, they are permitted to pass to destination, if these 
seals are intact, and oniy is made and duties paid at the port of 
destination in the United States. To make this plainer, suppose 
that a cargo of goods from the Orient lands at Vancouver, destined 
for points in the United States or England or points in Canada, to 
be reached through territory of the United States. These goods, 
without examination by our consular agent, are loaded into cars 
of the Canadian Pacific Railroad and manifests for-the cars are 

repared by an official of the road. He lays these manifests 
3 the American consular agent at Vancouver, who knows 
nothing about the contents of the cars, any more than does any 
Senator on this floor, further than what is stated in the mani- 
fests, relying solely upon the statement of the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad agent. He then attaches consular seals to each car and 
the goods start for their destination. There is no delay in trans- 
ferring the goods from the ship to the cars. But when goods 
from the Orient reach San Francisco, or any of our seaport cities 
on the Pacific coast before transshipment, they have to be care- 
fully examined by our custom-house officers, delaying the loading 
into cars; whereas, as I before stated, there is no delay under the 
consular-seal system at Vancouver. 

Now, as to the conditions of direct transshipment by American 
roads at San Francisco. Re r transportation entry must be 
made. For each consignment a manifest must be prepared in 
triplicate for each car, and the car locked and sealed by a United 
States customs officer. The railway company carrying the goods 
must, as a condition precedent, give a bond in a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars for their safe delivery. These are all requirements of 
the law with which American roads must comply—requirements 
from which the Canadian Pacific is exempt. 

It will be seen at once that there are great chances for fraud 
and evasion of the revenue laws under this system, apart from the 
injustice it works by taking our business from the Orient and 
giving it to the Canadian Pacific. For instance, after a train load 
of cars enters the United States and is passing over one of the 
branches of the Canadian Pacific, say the Sault Ste. Marie branch, 
how easy it would be for persons in collusion to take off any num- 
ber of these consular seals, take out the goods or freight in the 
cars, and put in other goods instead. How easy it would be to 
unload a carload of silk, coffee, or tea, and substitute some heavy 
and less dutiable freight. 

The system is open to serious objections on the ground of op- 
portunities for fraud and evasion of our customs laws. But the 
greatest objection is that it takes business from our railroads; it 
permits goods from the Orient to be shipped to Vancouver instead 
of San Francisco and other Pacific ports. The inquiry arises: 
How would abolishing the bonding privileges affect the business 
from the Orient? It would do it in this way: If goods unloaded 
at Vancouver and transshipped in cars were to be examined at the 
tirst port of entry in the United States—that is to say, if the con- 
tents of each car were inspected by our customs officials—this de- 
tention and delay would be so great that it would stop the traffic 
coming that way. Often as many as from 500 to 1,000 Canadian 
Pacific cars come to our borders in one day. Now, this freight 
from the Orient would go to our own P. seaport cities and 


be shipped over American roads if we would enforce the cus- 
toms laws of the United States. : 
I have tried to make plain the practical workings of the bond- 


ing privilege and consular-seal system and what would result if 
they were abolished. 

7 0 WILSON. Will I interrupt the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr. ELKINS. Not at all. 

Mr. WILSON. If we should abolish this consular-seal system, 
for instance, at the port of Victoria, what effect would that have 
upon the ports of Tacoma and Seattle and the American railroads? 

Mr, ELKINS, It would fill them with freight to and from the 
Orient and begin to make them and other seaport cities on the 
Pacific what they are destined to be—leading commercial cities of 
the world—and it would give our railroads an enormous increase 
of business. How simple it would be if it were a business trans- 
action between businessmen. The Senator from Kentucky and 
the Senator from Massachusetts would not take five minutes in 
settling it. 

Mr. WILSON. That being the case, then would not that ena- 
ble the railroads to reduce the freight rates? 

Mr. ELKINS. Les, it would. Isaid I would come to that. If 
ou will increase the volume of freight over American railroads 
y giving them the American freight now passing over the Cana- 

dian Pacific road but rightfully belonging to American roads, the 
rates for transportation on American lines—and this is what I 
wish to say by way of reply to the Senator from Massachusetts 
would not be so materially different from rates on the Canadian 
Pacific. The present volume of business on American transconti- 
nental lines is not large enough to permit the low rate of freight 
made by the Canadian Pacific road with its great subsidies. 
If the American lines could increase their business, they could 
reduce their freight rates. 


ENFORCE SECTION 2 OF THE DINGLEY LAW. 


We should in justice to American interests enforce section 22 of 
the Dingley bill just as it reads in our statutes and help prevent 
business being taken from American roads and American ships. 
We are proud of the Dingley bill, of the splendid results that 
have followed its passage, but the best thing, the most American 
thing, in the Dingley bill is section 22. Some people declare me 
the author of that section and that I deserve the credit of gettin 
it into the bill. Wiser and abler men than I put it into the bill. 
New England had most to do with making the Dingley bill. But 
as soon as certain interests in New England were heard from by 
way of opposition, no one could be found to claim the credit of 
securing the adoption of section 22. The conference committee 
knew how section 22 got into the bill, I was not on the confer- 
ence committee. Some of the papers in Minnesota and New Eng- 
land wished to have an investigation to find out how the Senator 
from West Virginia got section 22 into the bill—I mean the Re- 

ublican Senator, the junior Senator—I do not wish to put bur- 

ens on my colleague that he should not bear. These papers 
wanted to strike down this genuine piece of Americanism and 
American legislation, and I regret to say they succeeded. 

So far as I was concerned, my purpose and the purpose of my 
colleague on the Commerce Committee who occupies the chair 
ond RYE in the chair], was to so fashion section 22 of the 

ingley bill, solely in the interests of American shipping, 
that when the commercial treaties with other countries pro- 
viding free shipping would be abolished, as I had hoped they 
would be, the 10 per cent discriminating duties provided for in 
oie pill I had the honor to introduce, Senate bill No. 1, would be 
in force. 

The Dingley bill was passed one month after the Canadian tariff 
bill was passed. The Canadiun tariif imposed a 10 per cent dis- 
criminating duty on tea and coffee coming into Canada from the 
United States, but in the Dingley bill we allow tea and coffee im- 
ported by way of Canada to come in duty free, unless section 22 
should put us on an equality with Canada. If section 22 is notin 
force, why do we allow Canada to charge 10 per cent discriminat- 
ing duty and we charge no duty on these goods from the Orient 
imported by way of Oanada? Is it not passing strange if section 
22 was to have no force, that our Congress, with the Canadian tariff 
before it, should have failed to impose the same discriminating 
duty nganak Canada that Canada did against us? 

At the instance of the Treasury Department the Attorney- 
General of-the United States rendered an opinion declaring, in 
effect, that section 22 was not plain; was too obscure to be en- 
forced. I know this officer is presumed to know the law, but I 
believe in this instance he was mistaken. To my mind section 
22 is as plain as any law on our statute books. It is good la 
to-day, and I believe it ought to be enforced, because it woul 
serve to correct the evils of the bonding-privilege system and 
greatly help American interests on sea and land. It would per- 
mit the American roads to add to the volume of their business. 
This in turn would enable them to reduce their freight rates, and 
just here is where Boston and Minnesota would get the cheap 
rates over American roads instead of over the Canadian Pacific 
which they so much desire. 
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Mr. President, as I said, the bonding privileges grew up under 
a system not warranted by any treaty or law, not warranted by 
the twenty-ninth article of the treaty of Washington, as claimed 
by some in behalf of the Canadian Pacific road. In the first place 
the Canadain Pacific was only thought of at the time the treaty 
of Washington was ratified in 1871. 

I wish to read the opinions of two very distinguished lawyers 
on this subject, one of them a special friend of the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Gray], Grover Cleveland. Let us see what he 
said. Grover Cleveland, President of the United States, in dis- 
cussing the question of bonding privileges, reached the conclusion 
that the twenty-ninth article of the Treaty of Washington was 
abrogated and did not authorize the bonding privileges. With all 
of his bad Democracy and good Democracy—he had two kinds— 
he was a good lawyer, and he tried to enforce the law as he under- 
stood it, but in the case of abolishing the bonang privileges he 
got no support from his party. In his message to Congress dated 
August 23, 1888 (Senate Document No. 251), he says: 

There need be no hesitation in suspending these laws arising from the 
supposition that their continuation is secured by 7 0 obligations, for it 


seems plain that Article XXIX of the treaty of 1871, which was the only arti- 
cle incorporating such laws, terminated the Ist day of July, 1885. 


He also said: 

In any event, and whether the law of 1873 construes the treaty or governs 
it, section 29 of such treaty, I have no doubt, terminated with the proceed- 
8 by our Government to terminate certain other articles of the 

reaty. 


Mr. Cleveland in this same message to Congress asked that 
power be conferred upon the Executive to suspend by proclama- 
tion the operation of all laws permitting the transit of goods, 
wares, and merchandise in bond across or over the territory of 
the United States to or from Canada. 

Secretary Windom, in discussing this subject, said: 

Iam of the opinion that it was the intent of the law to confino the privilege 
of the consular seal to cars containing merchandise of the contiguous coun- 


try, and that such privilege does not extend to cars containing imported mer- 
— landed in the contiguous country for transit through it to the United 


This is just what section 22 of the Dingley bill means. 

But we have the authority of another distinguished lawyer and 
President of the United States. President Harrison, just one 
month before he went out of office, exhausted this question ina 

ial message to Congress dated February 2, 1893 (Senate Docu- 
ment No. 40, second session, Fifty-second Congress). I will read 
only his conclusions. Speaking of the bonding privilege, he said: 


I do not find any statute authorizing this practice. Section 3006, which 
authorizes this interstate trade 1 Canada, is limited to merchandise 
passing from port! to port of the United States, and plainly means that 
such merchandise shall be taken up by our revenue officers at a port“ of 
the United States as a starting point. 

The following are the conclusions at which I have arrived: 

First. That article 29 of the Treaty of Washington has been abrogated. 

Peona: That even if this article were in force, there is no law in force to 
execu 

rd. That when in force the treaty imposed no obligation upon the 
United States to use the concessions as to transit made by Canada. and no 
limitation upon the powers of the United States in dealing with merchandise 
imported for the use of our citizens through Canadian ports or passing from 
one place in the United States to another through Canada, upon the arrival 
of such merchandise at our border. 

Fourth. That, therefore, treaty or no treaty, the question of sealing cars 
containing such merchandise and the treatment of such sealed cars when 
they cross our border is, and always has been, one to be settled by our laws 
accord to our convenience and our interests as we may see them. 

Fifth. at the law authorizing the sealing of cars in Canada, containing 
foreign merchandise imported from a contiguous country, does not apply to 
merchandise imported by our own people from countries not contiguous and 
carried through Canada for delivery to such owners. 

Sixth. That the law did not pontono the passing of sealed cars to any 

lace not a port,“ nor the delivery of such cars to the owner or consignee 
be opened by him without the supervision of a revenue officer. 

Seventh. Thatsucha practice isinconsistent with the safety of the revenue. 


Mr. LINDSAY. I understand goar theory is that the Secre- 
t Aart 275 Treasury can remedy this evil without any additional 
ation 

r. ELKINS. He can remedy this particular one about the 
bonding privilege at Vancouver. 
Mr. LINDSAY. Will you explain to me why it was that dur- 
ing Mr. Harrison’s Administration, of whose Cabinet you were a 
member, this evil was not remedied? 

Mr. ELKINS. I will do so. Mr. Harrison concluded this able 
and statesmanlike paper thirt, 15 05 before he went out of office. 
Although he was nominated for that office again, Grover Cleve- 
ane was elected and Harrison could not put in force his con- 
clusions. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Did he just reach the conclusion at the time 
pe made the announcement, or did he have that opinion all the 

ime? 

Mr. ELKINS. I wish to say, as a matter of history, that this 
message was in answer to a resolution of the House of rè- 
sentatives, passed July 23, 1892, ing for information a nf 
the bonding privileges. Secretary Windom had about deci 
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to cancel the bonding privileges when death overtook him in New 


Vork. 
Mr, CHILTON. Why did not Mr. Cleveland doit in his second 


Mr. ELKINS. IL suppose he was too busy fighting his party to 
give attention to this business. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Why does not Mr, McKinley do it now? 

Mr. ELKINS. Idonot know. I wish you wouldask him. I 
think he will when the matter comes before him. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to be understood as reflecting upon 
anybody or any locality in this country. New England has domi- 
nated the best thought of this country for fifty years. She has 
helped to mold a healthy and loyal public opinion and to make our 
best laws: and she has always had able men in Congress. On the 
tariff she has often submitted to inequalities in her loyalty to pro- 
tection and the general interest; and I do believe that New Eng- 
land will yet join hands in trying to correct the injustice and 
injury to American interests growing out of the bonding privileges 
and the aggressions of the Canadian Pacific Railroad upon Ameri- 
can commerce. 

I do not believe that section 22 if enforced as it reads would af- 
fect New England and Minnesota so injuriously as is feared b 
some newspapers and by some Senators from New England. 
think a fair construction of section 22 would not be hurtful to any 
New England interest, and I think if you cancel these bonding 
privileges, and thereby throw the volume of trade over our roads, 
the cost of carrying will be so reduced that New England will get 
the same rates over American roads s over the Canadian Pacific. 
We are all Americans. We are loyal to our Government. We 
wang prosperity. We want not only to hold the business we have 
but increase it on land and sea. We will not fulfill our great 
destiny unless we do so. In trying to secure these results we 
should take a lesson from England, always united as against the 
world in her commercial and foreign policies—her statesmen al- 
ways Tonan for the welfare and glory of their country. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Mr. President, I should like to 
interrupt the Senator from West Virginia. 

The PRESIDENT po tempore. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. ELKINS. Ido. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. If the Canadian Pacific were sub- 
ject to the long and short haul clause, could she do the business 
that she is doing now? 

Mr. ELKINS. Not at all. 

Mr. CHILTON. Are the American roads subject to it—— 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. That is where she has the advan- 
tage over the American road. - 

Mr. ELKINS. One of the advantages. 

Mr. CHILTON. The point I made a moment ago, and I donot 
think the Senator has sAtisfactorily answered it, is that under the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States lately ren- 
dered in the case of Troy, Alabama, which the Senator probably 
recalls, American roads are not subject to the long and short haul 
clause in such cases on account of the very competition which he 
mentions. . 

Mr. ELKINS. As I understand that decision, American roads 
can get relief as to the long and short haul clause, but to do so 
they must make a case before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and get permission not to comply with it—a condition always 
difficult to meet. 

Mr. CARTER. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. ELKINS. I will yield with pleasure. 

Mr. CARTER. As I understand the proposition presented by 
the Senator from West Virginia, the United States having certain 
roads constructed from the Atlantic to the Pacific, roads of suffi- 
cient capacity without much additional expense to carry double 
the burdens of freight, if you please, that they now carry, and 
having the cars, tracks, locomotives, and the men employed 

Mr. ELKINS. And the terminals. 

Mr. CARTER. Investments in terminals and all the facilities 
necessary to do the business—they are confronted with a competi- 
tion which is incurred by a subsidized foreign road. Now, if you 
will add the freight and passenger tolls that are to-day received 
By the Canadian Pacific road for American business to the volume 
of business passing over the American roads, the result will be, 
according to the Senator’s contention, and I believe it is correct, 
a general reduction of railroad freights on American roads, and 
at the same time an addition to the dividends of our roads while 
the reduction is taking place. 

Mr. ELKINS. Instead of going into bankruptcy, they would 
bedividend paying. But this is only one feature of the case. The 
other is, it is unjust that one section of the country, through the 
3 of our Government, should enjoy benefits and advan- 

ges that all sections can not mon 

section 22 of the Dingley bi been enforced as it reads, 
or had the bonding privileges been abolished, what would be the 
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attitude of Canada toward the United States? Sir Wilfred Lau- 
rier came to Washington, and for what? He came here, saying 
in effect, We admit we have destroyed your seals, and there are 
only a few left; and now we will take our hands off and let you 
poe them npon condition that you modify your tariff.” He 

ew that under the Attorney-General's decision touc! section 
22 of the Dingley bill the greatest interest in Canada, which is the 
Canadian Pacific, was secure. 

If that section had been enforced, Sir Wilfred Laurier would 
have said, Iwill let you save your seals. I will deal justly about 
the fisheries and every other question between the two countries, if 
you will only allow the Canadian Pacific Railroad to continue its 

ions against American roads under the bonding privi- 
leges.” The Canadian Pacific is Canada’s greatest interest, and 
we nourish, foster, and make this interest prosperous by our bond- 
ng privileges and get unneighborly treatment inreturn. Canada 
in effect says, We have destroyed your seals and taken business 
from your roads, without warrant of law; now we want you to 
consent to allow us by law to further despoil you by aoe to 
reduce the duties on coal and lumber. you will e off the 
duty on lumber and coal, we will — not to destroy the few re- 
maining seals on the Pribilof Islands.“ 

This is the attitude of Canada to-day towards the United States, 
and our Government makes no protest. Nowhere would cleyer 
business men transact business in the way we transact it with 
Canada or with England. 

What is the condition of the Atlantic Coast fisheries, owing to 
the conduct of Canada? New England can answer. Nobody 
knows better than the New England Senators of the injustice for 
years to American fishing interests at the hands of Canada. 

The Canadian authorities now forbid the transit of the catch of 
our fishermen over their territory in bond and free of duty, while 
during the last six years the imports and exports of the Canadian 
provinces, carried through our territory under the privileges 

anted by our laws, amounted in value to about $270,000,000. 

early all these goods were dutiable under our tariff. Added 
to this, as I have said before, Canada imposes a 10 per cent dis- 
criminating duty on tea and coffee imported by way of tne United 
States, while we impose no duty on tea and coffee imported 
through Canada. 

All the labor incident to the movement of the 430,000 cars of 
American goods through Canada is needed by our own people. 
It is not just to take it from them. There are hundreds of 
thousands of people in the United States who need work, and our 
first duty is to our own people. 

When will the United States be united on a definite American 
commercial policy that will build up American interests? Our com- 
mercial policy is as unwise as it isun-American. When will it be 
that a part of our people do not fayor foreign interests? Weshould 
in some things follow the example of England. In all matters 
foreign to Great Britain she stands united, and true to the in- 
terests of her people. In any public question that arises, the first 
thought of an English consul, or minister is—Will this be for 
the benefit of England? All questions are settled in accordance 
with the answer to this interrogatory. The first thing taught her 
foreign ministers, consuls, and agents all around the world is to 
do everything to advance the interests of England. 


COMMERCIAL WAR BETWEEN NATIONS. 


We should build up American interests on land and on sea 
and protect them wherever and whenever they become imperiled, 
Why should we not adopt the same policy in respect of our trans- 

rtation by railroads that we have always maintained in our 
lave. river, and coastwise trade, under which the coastwise trade 
of the United States has grown to be the largest in the world? 
This wise policy adopted by the fathers prohibited any vessel en- 
gaging in this trade which was not built and owned by Americans. 

Weare on the threshold cf a commercial war between the nations 
of the world for extension of trade. This conflict is inevitable. 
Signs of the gathering storm are at hand. It can not be delayed 
much longer. It seems as if the United States would have to 
meet’ this war single handed, asking no favors and expecting 
none. While we do not court, we need not shrink from such a 
conflict. In order to meet this coming struggle, we should do 
whatever is necessary to extend our trade and commerce, and pro- 
tect that which we dy control. We should carry in Ameri- 
can ships what Americans buy and sell. We should control the 
carrying-trade of all the South and Central American States. We 
should not permit letters and passengers for South American 

rts to longer to go by the way of England, but have them go 

irectly from the United States to these ports. We have the one 
great advantage that makes us independent. We are not only 
self-sustaining, but we produce abundantly on the farm, and in 
the mines and shops what other nations need. This advan 

mts it in our power to adopt such policies as will best serve the 

terests of our people. 


War Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANCIS M. GRIFFITH, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 29, 1898, 
On the biil (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures, 


Mr. GRIFFITH said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I trust that I talya reciate the gravity of the 
situation that now surrounds us. With an earnest desire to do 
the right thing at the right time and in the right way, I desire to 
submit for your consideration such thoughts as occur to me touch- 
ing the matter now before us. I have voted on every occasion for 
the liberty, freedom, and independence of the Cubans. We have 
now reached the point where it is settled that we are to do battle— 

For the cause that needs assistance, 
For the wrong that needs resistance, 
For the that we can do. 

Cuba’s cause is now our cause, and our nation is ready to resist 
not only the wrongs under which the little isle has suffered so 
long, but to demand that Spain shall atone for the injuries done 
us. Our arms will be strengthened by the knowledge that “thrice 
is he armed who hath his quarrel just.” 

Mr. Chairman, the God of armies is delighted when vict 
perches upon the banners of the just. Truth crushed to eart 
will rise again. A people may be Soares for centuries; but 
while time is slow, the deliverance of captives, the breaking of 
shackles, the deliverance of the Caen ye will always come. For 
centuries freedom was held captive and the iron hand of despotic 
rulers throttled liberty in every land. A handful of patriots, with 
God-given love of freedom in their hearts, landed upon the sterile 
rock on the coast of Massachusetts. The prayer they offered in 
thanksgiving for the freedom that was theirs has been heard in 
every guner of the globe, and millions of vassals and serfs have 
cast off their chains and asserted their manhood, bound no longer, 
free as the air of the day. 

No king dwells upon the entire Western Hemisphere, and the 
monarchies of Europe haye been compelled, in order to uphold 
their tottering thrones, to grant liberties to their people that were 
never dreamed of until America taught the world that all men 
were created equal. Spain alone has closed her eyes to the march 
of civilization; plundered her colonies, opp and murdered 
her people; and Spain, in punishment, has lost her magnificent 
domain, of which remains only a few islands in the seas. Her 
court, which was once the envy of the world, still endeavors to 
keep up its pomp and circumstance, while openly begging of 
every other nation loans of money in order to relieve her distresses. 

Cuba, the Gem of the Antilles, weak in numbers, impoverished 
in wealth by the extortions of the mother country, but strong in 

atriotism, will be the next star in the crown of freedom, placed 
8 by the United States. 

But it is not alone the atrocities which the Spaniards have com- 
mitted in this neighboring isle of ours that constitutes our cause 
of action against Spain. There is no American citizen whose 
blood has not run cold as he read of the horrors of that unhappy 
land which is at our very doors; no man whose rage has not been 
excited as he read of the murder of women and helpless children, 
and the thousands of deaths by starvation. 

These acts in a Christian era are too grievous to be borne; but 
while they alone would make this war a just one, they are but 
one count in a very long indictment. 

The American citizen remembers that Spain once owned the 
8 of Louisiana, extending from the Gulf of Mexico to the 

acific Ocean; they remember that Spain sold this territory to 
France, and that France in turn sold it to the United States; 
they remember that Spain, believing the United States to be a 
weak power, tried to wrest this territory from us. American 
citizens also remember that after Spain was thwarted in this de- 
sign, she incited the Indians to insurréction, and endeavored to 
conquer the States of Tennessee and Kentucky. 

American citizens also remember that Spain continued to hold 
possession of the State of Florida, which at that time included the 
southern coasts of Alabama and Mississippi. They remember 
that it was dangerous, even in times of profound a for Amer- 
ican ships to enter the American port of New Orleans. They re- 
member that a number of them were fired upon and that it was 
many years before the United States succeeded in obtaining satis- 
faction. American citizens also remember that marauding bands 
robbers from the Spanish territory invaded the State of Georgia, 
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and we were compelled, in self-defense, to capture the Spanish 
ports as reprisals. a x 

American citizens also remember that during the war with Mex- 
ico no American vessel was safe in the Mediterranean or along the 
coast of Spain on account of Spanish piivateers. American citi- 
zens also remember that during the war between our own States 
Spain at once recognized the independence of the Southern Con- 
federacy and held public mass meetings at Madrid and Barcelona 
for the purpose of rejoicing over what they termed “the downfall 
of the American Republic.” American citizens also remember the 
capture of the ship Virginius and wanton murder of fifty-eight 
American citizens. Americancitizensalsoremember thesolidshot 

fired at the Fllen Lee, the Black Warrior, the Rizpah, the Santi- 
ago, the Marianna, the Alianca, and other American ships. Amer- 
ican citizens also remember that the American flag in Cuban 
harbors has been the signal for unjust fines, extortions, and im- 
positions that have been the subject of protest from every Secre- 
tary of State the United States has ever had. à 
American citizens also remember that during the various wars 
with Cuba hundreds of American prisoners have been imprisoned 
and several haye been shot by the Spanish authorities. They also 
remember that within the last three years our citizens in Cuba 
have been arrested and their property destroyed. And above all 
things, American citizens remember and will never forget so long 
as time lasts that a little more than two months ago an American 
battle ship paid a friendly visit to Hayana Harbor with the full 
knowledge and consent of the Spanish Government, when the 
only question at issue between the United States and Spain was 
one of mercy; the earnest desire of the United States was to pre- 
` gerve emcees only purpose was to feed the hungry and clothe the 
naked. The American peop remember that in the still, silent 
watches of the night, when the sailors on the Maine were sound 
asleep, dreaming of their wives and their children they left at 
home, suddenly and without warning from underneath the vessel 
came the agency of destruction, and 266 of our brave seamen were 
ushered into eternity without time for prayer or a message to the 
friends they left behind them. é 

For a century past the United States has submitted to the in- 
sults and injuries hea upon it by the Kingdom of Spain, not 
through cowardice, but through magnanimity. Spain was weak, 
the United States was strong; Spent was bankrupt, the United 
States was wealthy. It behooved us, then, to settle by peaceable 
means all of the difficulties that arose from the murderous char- 
acter and the nefarious usages of the Spanish people. Damages 
to ships could he paid for; e to property was a matter of 
settlement. But so long as the Stars and Stripes float the Ameri- 
can people will never be willing that a price should be placed 
„upon the lives of the American seamen whose benes now lie buried 
in Havana Harbor. And yet, from Spain come words of ridicule, 
and, mistaking magnanimity for weakness, the Spanish minister, 
De Léme, indul in criticisms of the Chief Executive which 
alone were a sufficient insult to the American people to have jus- 
tified them in feeling er etme toward the country of which such 
a man could be the official representative. 

Cuba is our neighbor both by nearness and by need. She has 
fallen among thieves,and they have robbed her of her wealth. 
They have stripped her of her raiment. They have beaten her 
with the devilish weapons of treacherous war and left her, sore, 
wounded, famished, and helpless, to die. Senator PROCTOR, Sen- 
ator THURSTON, Senator GALLINGER, Senator MONEY, Represent- 
ative KINd, and Representative Cummines have detailed that 
which came within their personal observation, and when an array 
of such unimpeachable, disinterested witnesses testify to a state 
of suffering, cruelty, and wrong as to beggar description, it is 
time, before God and a righteous world, that Spain must answer 
for her barbarous cruelty, for her deeds of blackness, and for the 
dead men whom she has so cruelly murdered. 

Spain has chosen her path and decreed thata terrible and costly 
period of combat must come. She has pursued a course that has 
compelled our country, as a matter of self-defense, and of self- 

ct, and in the interest of humanity, as a last resort, to submit 
the trial of the question to the arbitrament of battle. 

This is an American war, and it becomes every American citi- 
zen to stand by those who have the war in chargeand assist them 
as far as possible with their sympathy, their active cooperation, 
and their means. I would not, if I could, place one obstacle in 
the way of the Administration toward carrying on this war. 
Upon the CONA; I shall vote to furnish eyery man and oey 
dollar necessary for our flag to triumph. Iwish the officials coul 
see their way clear to make an active, energetic, aggressive war 
which would free Cuba at once. The people there were starving 
a month ago; it is impossible to tell how many of those people 
have already starved. There has already been too much delay. 
It is natural for the American people to want to see relief extended 
to the Cubans as promptly as peeve 

War is slower than starvation. I regret that thousands of 


those who are willing to bear arms for their country can not 
now be allowed to thus show their patriotism. I would arm and 
equip many more men than the Government needs rather than 
one man too few. I would buy more ships, munitions of war, 
than can be used rather than too few. I do not believe in reck- 
less expenditure in time of war any more than I believe in reck- 
less expenditure in time of peace, but I am ready and willing 
that the Government should have every dollar that can be wisely 
expended toward bringing this war to a successful and speedy 
conclusion. Congress has declared this war, and Congress must 
prorido the revenue by which it can be carried on. e vote in 

avor of the war was practically unanimous, because patriotism 
arose superior to party and Americanism knew no classes, 

I wish there could be the same unanimity in providing the 
means for carrying on the war that there was in declaring the 
war itself. I wish that party politics could have been eliminated 
from this reyenue bill. The estimated increase in expenditures 
is not so large as was the increase in expenditures in 1861 to 1865. 
We are not confronting a new problem; this same problem, al- 
though much greater in extent then than now, was solved suc- 
cessfully over thirty years ago. At that time this nation was 
divided; at that time the population of the loyal States was only 
about one-fourth of the present population of the United States; 
at that time the business of this country was not one-fourth as 
great asitisnow, And yeta system of taxation was then devised 
which increased the revenues, from articles not now taxed at all, 
by an addition of over $253,000,000 a year. If exactly the same 
law were reenacted now, the increase in the revenue could not be 
less than double that, and would probably be much greater. Wo 
are confronted with a decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, rendered by a bare majority of that honored tribunal, and 
therefore of little or no value, when it is remembered that for a 
hundred 228 a contrary rule was held to be the law. Even the 
opinion of the majority of the court does not directly oyerrule the 
former decision in the internal-revenue cases. 

In every tariff bill that is passed members of the Housea are in- 
formed through the opinions of experts of the probable amount 
of revenue that will be derived under the law. There has never 
yet been just the amount of revenue that was predicted. Some 
of the articles produce more and some produce less. They all 
vary from the guesses made on them in advance. If anything 
like accurate predictions can not be made under the tariff laws 
when all the exports and imports and the amount of duties re- 
ceived have been recorded for many years from which calcula- 
tions can be made, then it would seem absolutely impossible to 
arrive at any definite conclusion concerning the amount that can 
be zene from taxes that have not been imposed for a quarter of 
a century. 

Take the item of patent medicines. The patent-medicine busi- 
ness was practically in its infancy when proprietary stamps were 
formerly used, while now it is one of the most important of in- 
dustries. Before the war one could count npon his fingers all of 
the proprietary articles that had more than a merely local sale, 
Now 5 articles constitute the principal stock in the 
average drug store, and are sold in all general stores and nearly 
all department stores, While nearly every form of medicine sold 
in the average drug store is taxed in this bill, yet the Standard 
Oil Company goes free. 

As to deeds and mortgages, there was not before the war, Iam 
informed, a single real-estate exchange in this country. All sales 
were made by individual efforts of owners and real-estate agents. 
Now the transactions in deeds and mortgages reach a tremendous 
annual value. Before the war the proportion of business done 
with cash was much greater than now, while the proportion of 
business to the 1 was much less. It is, therefore, prac- 
tically impossible to determine, even approximately, the number 
of bank checks used, with their amount, and the number of drafts 
and bills of exchange. 

It may be, and probably will be, that the taxing features of this 
bill, if the law is properly enforced, will provide a much greater 
reyenue than is calculated upon by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. If the articles taxed will not produce enough revenue, 
then the remedy is plain—tax more articles and produce more 
revenue. What this bill should do is to increase the revenue and 
not the expenditures. The increase in expenditures rendered 
necessary by the war is sufficient; we do not need any further 
increase in the way of interest on the public debt. The interest- 
bearing debt should certainly not be increased until the credit of 
the Government becomes such that it can not raise the revenue 
necessary without paying interest upon it. It will scarcely be 
claimed that all of the sources of revenue that can be taxed are 
included in this bill, for other sources have in times past been 
drawn upon with very beneficial results. 

Why are these other articles not included in the bill, if the 
Ways and Means Committee believe that the measure as it stands 
will not raise sufficient revenue? Is it because they fear that if 
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enough revenue was raised the people would not justify the is- 
suance of interest-bearing bonds? There has never been any dis- 
position upon the part of the minority to withhold financial su 
port or in way to hinder the Administration in the conduct of the 
war. There was no opposition to the appropriation of $50,000,000. 
There is no opposition upon the part of the Democrats to raising 
sufficient revenue. 

The Democrats want sufficient revenue. Their only objection 
to this measure is that the Ways and Means Committee say that 
it will not raise sufficient revenue without the issuance of bonds. 
We all agree that we will place at the disposal of our Government 
every dollar that is necessary to carry on the war to as speedy and 
triumphant a conclusion as possible. We simply differ as to the 
methods of raising the revenues. 

The bill now under consideration proposes to raise $90,000,000 
by taxing fermented liquors, by stamps required to be attached to 
bank checks, deeds, mortgages, bills of exchange, from express, 
telephone, and telegraph companies, fire and life insurance poli- 
cies, drugs and medicines, and by a tonnage tax. Beer and ale 
are highly taxed, while champagnes and fancy wines and spiritu- 
ous liquors are free. 

The policy of life insurance held for the benefit of the family of 
a citizen and the poltoy against loss of property by fire are both 
taxed; but the millions of dollars invested in title insurance, in- 
demnity insurance, and other forms of insurance, where magnifi- 
cent dividends are semiannually declared, contribute nothing 
toward the support of our cause. The Standard Oil Company 
pays nothing; the Arbuckle Coffee company pays nothing; the 
millions and millions of money invested in iron, steel, coal, oil, 
and sugar—the great staple articles operated, owned, and con- 
trolled by trusts and monopolies—absolutely pay nothing. 

The tonnage tax applies to vessels only. 

The railroads that receive great profits in the transportation of 
troops and munitions of war, that carry the supplies for the Army, 
that carry the coal to the coast, and that are already receiving 
large sums of money from the Government for the purposes men- 
tioned, contribute not a dollar toward the cost. a reasonable 
tax were placed upon the articles that absolutely escape taxation, 
there could be no justification for mortgaging the coming genera- 
tion to secure the payment of $600,000,000 in interest-bearing 
bonds. Our citizens may well view with alarm the evident inten- 
tion of the national ban ing, power to perpetuate their control of 
the financial affairs of this Government, 

Ithink Ican demonstrate toa mathematical certainty that there 
is no excuse for the issuance of a single interest-bearing bond. 
Each day a printed statement of the condition of the Treasury is 
placed in our hands. On the day this bill was 8 before us 
the daily report from the Treasury said, ‘‘Available cash balance, 
including gold reserve, $219,157,981.80.” This sum is available 
for an Kad all purposes, and therefore every dollar may be ex- 
pended in the prosecution of the war. Under law already in 
existence, revenues are coming in at the rate of nearly a million 
dollars 5 day, and our Republican friends claim that the receipts 
will at least equal the expenditures, 

There is neither law nor sound business policy that requires 
that $100,000,000 shall be idle and be withheld from circulation as 
a reserve redemption fund to redeem something that is neither 
intended nor expected to be redeemed. 

Let us take an account of our stock and see whether there is a 
necessity for an interest-bearing bond issue: 


Available cash in the Treasury .--..------.---.---. $219, 000, 000 
ific tax on articles in the bill under consideration. 90, 000, 000 
Seigniorage on silver bullion idle in the vaults 42, 000, 000 
Actual amount within sight. 351, 000, 000 


Let me demonstrate something more that may be 
done to avoid a bond issue: 


Levy a tax upon theiron, oil, coal, steel, coffee, sugar, 
railroads, and other forms of wealth that are en- 

e ee ceo ho weer 100, 000, 000 
100, 000, 000 
150, 000, 000 


Making a grand aggregate ot. 701, 000, 000 


that can be safely reached before a bond need be issued. If the 
$100,000,000 known as the gold reserve be deducted, there will still 
remain $600,000,000, a sam much more than sufficient, if prop- 
erly expended, to crush out of existence Spanish tyranny from 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Yet it is oe to borrow $600,000,000 and pay interest on the 
same for the next ten or twenty years, five hun millions of 
which „shall be first offered as a popular loan to the citizens of 
the United States,” etc. And, strange to say, on the yery 1 1 
House commenced the consideration of this bill the Jecke of 
the Treasury goes to Wall street, and at the office of Mr, Jordan, a 


subtreasurer of the United States, there is a select meeting of gen- 

tlemen held, presumably to advise the Secretary how to get this 

popular loan into the hands of the people. It was the same old 

crowd—J. Pierpont vapa & Co., Speyer & Co., Ickleheimer, 

Heidelbach & Co., and the same body of disinterested, patriotic 
entlemen who have always been ready to assist in placing a popu- 
ar loan in the hands of the people at the usual per cent. 

I favor an income tax that will raise about $100,000,000, laid 
upon all persons, firms, and corporations that have an income ex- 
ceeding $2,000. I favor this tax because it rests exclusively upon 
those who are able to pay it and does not throw an additional 
burden upon those who are already overburdened. A man should 
be taxed in proportion to the protection afforded by the Govern- 
ment and the benefits derived under the Government. A man 
who has an income of $5,000 a year certainly receives more pro- 
tection and Kester benefit than the man who has an income that 
is barely sufficient to protect himself from want. 

There is no respectable writer upon the subject of taxation who 
does not contend that the income tax is the least burdensome and 
the most equitable of any of the systems of taxation as yet devised. 
The countries of Europe, which are not usually supposed to have 
as great consideration for the toiling masses as has the United 
States, nearly all, if not all, impose an income tax. In opposition 
to the income tax, the only argument that possesses any force 
whatever is the claim that once in a hundred years an income tax 
by a divided court has been held unconstitutional. It is nota 
difficult matter to so frame an income-tax law as a war measure 
that there wiil be little, if any, question as to its constitution- 
ality. I would, at all events, like to test the patriotism of those 
that would likely be affected by the provisions of such a measure. 

The Government has on hand in the vaults silver bullion for 
which 899,000, 000 was paid. Its coining value is $142,000,000. 
The profits on seigniorage, if this bullion were coined, would be 
over $42,000,000. Ninety-nine million dollars of the people's 
money is already tied up in this bullion, and it is costing the peo- 

le $3,000,000 a-year interest on $100,000,000 borrowed, which this 

ullion could pay off, eyen at the prico paid forit. If it were 
coined, $142,000,000 would be placed at once in circulation and 
$42,000,000 would be added to the fund now in the Treasury. 

There was, in 1892, according to the reports of the Treasury, a 
little over $1,000,000,000 of noninterest-bearing debts. There is 
now, according to the same authority, less than $400,000,000. 
This fact demonstrates beyond all possibility of question that a 
very large issue of greenbacks could now be absorbed, and I favor 
the immediate issue of $150,000,000 Treasury notes. Acceptin 
the statements of the Ways and Means Committee that there is 
only $78,000,000 now on hand, notwithstanding the Treastry re- 
ports show over $200,000,000, and the levying of an income tax, - 
the coinage of the bullion, and the issuance of $150,000,000 in 
greenbacks would give us at once $370,000,000 in the Treasury. 
This would supply the needs of the Government for war purposes 
for several months; and when it was gone, if afurther issuance of 

eenbacks could not be floated, there would be ample time to 

iscuss the question of bonds, There is certainly no excuse for 
adding to the interest-bearing debt until the noninterest-bearing 
debt can no longer be safely increased. 

There is no doubt in the mind of anyone well informed upon 
the subject that these bonds will be issued immediately after the 
passage of this bill. Itis claimed in the es that the plates for 
the bonds have already been ordered. There is no dispute as to 
the proposition that there is still 878, 000,000 in the Treasury. The 
interest on 8500. 000,000 in bonds is $15,000,000 per year. It is 
$41,666 a day, including Sundays. Every day that the issuance of 
those bonds is delayed the people save $41,666. 

There is no question whatever, in the pan condition of the 
Treasury and the noninterest-bearing debt of the United States, 
that the issuance of these bonds could be delayed one year with- 
out depriving the Government of the use of a dollar or in any 
way crippling its energies, even if the bonds were subsequently 
rendered necessary. ith $100,000,000 tied up in silver bullion 
that ought to be coined, another $100,000,000 tied up in a surplus 
that it was not considered necessary to maintain during the last 
war, and $78,000,000 free from all claims upon it, and the non- 
interest-bearing debt at the lowest point for thirty years, or within 
a few dollars of the eh tried poins. it would be entirely unjustifiable 
to tax the people $1,250, a month for the use of money that 
they do not need and can not at present use. The United States 
Government could build a battle ship every month for the inter- 
est it proposes to pay on this unne loan. 

I am ready to vote for the expenditure of this $1,250,000 a month 
in battle ships or in other needed essentials of war, but I am not 
willing to vote to pay it as tuity to the gentleman at whose 
instigation it was placed in the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that patriotism will prevail. I hope that 
this holy and just war of ours will be pushed with vigor andl suc- 
cess until every vestige of Spanish misrule will be driven from 
the Western Hemisphere. 
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T not only hope that the arms of the Administration will be up- 
held and encouraged, but that the President may not be hampered 
by malcontents or unworthy citizens at home. 2 

Cuba is lost to Spain, but Spain will not admit it. The beauti- 
ful isle was lost when Maceo and Gomez struck the first blow in 
behalf of liberty and right. Cuba, wasted and despoiled by the 


tyrant hand of rutality, is worth nothing to § ain. It can never 
be, and the fight that Spain makes to retain the island is worse 
than hopeless. The empty pride and obstinacy of Spain is des- 
tined to bring about a period of horror, desolation, and misery. On 
Spanish heads be the consequences. In future ages, when com- 
ing generations look upon the flags that wave over free republican 
forms of government, where tyranny is banished, let it be known 
and understood by all that our country oes Fs to raise Cuba’sflag, 
and in so doing honored herself and balanced the books with Spain. 


War Tariff. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. W. ©. ADAMSON, 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 29, 1898, 
On the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures. 


Mr. ADAMSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to present to the attention of members 
three letters which indicate some of the objections offered by my 
constituents to this unwise and unjustifiable measure. The first, 
signed by sixty-one representative business men of La Grange, 
Ga., is as follows: 

LA GRANGE, GA., 


DEAR Str: We notice with much anxiety that in bill to be presented by 
Waysand Means Committee of the House thereis a clause providing for the re- 
ng of all tobacco, snuff, cigars, etc., in the hands of the dealer. While we 
deplore any increase in our present heavy burden of taxation, still we recog- 
nize that the present situation demands unusual resources, and most cheer- 
fully acquiesce. But we can not see the justice or wisdom of calling upon 
the merchants of the country to advance from their small store of cash the 
enormous amount this retaxing clause of the bill referred to will demand. 
We most earnestly request you will use every effort to have at least 
this much of the measure defeated. It isa matter of most serious impor- 
tance to us, particularly under existing conditions and at this season of the 
ear, and we feel that our only relief rests with our Representatives in 


Repid, O. H. & E. a Dares. R. O. Pharr, Childs & Pharr, A. 
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Hon. W. C. ADAMSON 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


The second is from a well-known business house of Columbus, 

Ga., and reads as follows: 
* COLUMBUS, GA., April 27, 1898. 

DEAR Str: I certainly agree with you in the opinion that the proposed 
revenue bill is monstrous, and trust that 8 Will pass no such measure. 
Of course I would only be too happy to see this war fought with legal-tender 
greenbacks, and fully agree in the opinion that it would give business a reg- 
ular boom; but | consider almost any measure preferable to a la: increase 
in the internal-revenue taxes, as the manner of collection would be a source 
of great annoyance and inconvenience to all merchants throughout this 


country. 
` 2 — with very kind regards, yours truly, W. C. BRADLEY. 


Hon. W. C. ADAMSON. M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 
The third, from Messrs. West and Stewart, business men of Car- 
rollton, Ga., reads as follows: 
CARROLLTON, GA., April 22, 1898. 
DEAR Sin: We would be paa to have you use your influence toward is- 


suing ot greenbacks“ instead of bonds, as backs pass anywhere 
without interest and will create flush times Groaghout the country. 


KOENEN g. H. WEST, + 
W.J. STEWART. 
ee ani ah C. H. STEWART. 
on. C. AMSON, . 
Washington, D.C. 
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The fact that each of these letters emphasizes a different feature 
of the bill as especially obnoxious but strengthens the over- 
whelming conviction that taken as a whole it is a most iniquitous 
measure. What I regard as the least excusable of all its oppress- 
ive features is the exaction of a tax apon all receipts for cotton 
and other agricultural products stored in warehouses. To a gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Griccs] belongs the credit of having 
suggested an amendment striking out this provision. Consider- 
ing the low price of farm products and the depressed condition of 
agriculture, this tax ought surely to be eliminated from the bill. 

Propositions will be made to amend the measure so as to relieve 
it of other monstrous features, and members of the majority will 
be afforded an opportunity to substitute the right for the wrong 
if any of them have the inclination and the courage to vote that 
way. The minority has no power toamend or defeat the measure 
without some aid from the dominant party in the House. We 
should not blindly adopt unwise and unnecessary measures when 
good and wise ones are at hand just as easily adopted and more 
practical and satisfactory. As far as possible to do so, all consid- 
erations of policy ought to be had during times of profound peace. 
Periods of excitement ought not to be seized upon to railroad im- 
proper measures though under pretext of national emergency. 


War Tariff, 
SPEECH 


HON. THEOBOLD OTJEN, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, April 29, 1898, 
On the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures, 


Mr. OTJEN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: We are now engaged in a war with Spain. 
War with all its train of horrors is to be regretted and always to 
be avoided, if it can be done consistently with the maintenance 
of national honor. There may have existed among some of our 
people an honest difference of opinion as to the necessity for this 
war, but now that it is upon us there should be no differences 
among us, but all render the Government our loyal and earnest 
support. War means the expenditure of vast sums of money and 
the ordinary revenues of the Government are entirely inadequate 
to meet them. It therefore becomes the duty of Congress to pro- 
vide the money needed to prosecute this war promptly and vigor- 
ously to a successful end. 

There are those who have thought that this conflict might pos- 
sibly have been avoided and the Cuban difficulty amicably settled 
by diplomacy, but I am of the firm conviction that sooner or later 
war was inevitable. No peace adjusted with the continued su- 
premacy of Spain over the island would have been permanent. It 


would only have pos ned the inevitable. I believe that eternal 
fate has decreed that Spain must lose her control over the Island 
of Cuba. The war we have to-day could only have been delayed, 


not avoided. 

Cuba lies so close to this country that from our Southern coast 
we can almost see her shore, and the condition of affairs existing 
in that island has been such that for many years it has been a 
menace to the peace of this country, conditions which are an 
international nuisance, that this nation, for the security of its 
peace, must of necessity abate. This is a war for the sake of 
humanity, not of conquest. We have officially disclaimed all in- 
tention of acquiring any part of Cuba. In this war there will be 
no financial gain to us, but the appeals of starving women and the 
piteous wails of innocent children have been heard and have touched 
the hearts of the American people until the horrible condition of 
affairs existing in that island has become unbearable, and the 
nation has made a solemn yow that those conditions must no 
longer continne. 

The world, when it has ra, ge for an example of cruelty and 
tyranny, an example of a cruel tyrant, has held up Nero as that 
example; but that man who by his order drove women and children 
from their homes, pillaged their property, burned their houses, 
drove them into the fortified towns, and then coolly and deliber- 
ately starved to death some 200,000 people, committed one of the 
most inhuman acts known to this or any otber century. Here- 
after, if the world wishes an example of a tyrant in whose heart 
not a glimmer of pity remains, a monster more cruel than Nero, 
it will point to Weyler as that example. No; we do not go to war 
for conquest, we do not go to war for gain, but for the oppressed 
of another race and for the cause of humanity. 
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The opponents of this bill advocate several amendments, all of 
which lieve to be more or less impracticable. They advocate 
the issue of one hundred and fifty milli ions of Government notes or 
greenbacks. I do not believe that it is wise to go into this scheme 
of inflation and thereby disturb the business affairs of the coun- 
try. It is not a sound principle of finance and there is absolutely 
no need for such a course. They advocate the coinage of the 
seigniorage in the Treasury. This is another form of the free-sil- 
ver, 16-to-l issue. There are some people so wedded to this one 
idea that in season and out of season, on all occasions and upon 
all questions, however serious and important, they lug in this 
free-silver question. But should we coin and issue the seignior- 
age, it would only be a drop in the bucket toward meeting the 
great expense of this war. The only amendment advocated by 
the opponents of this bill which, according to my judgment, is 
worthy of serious consideration is the income tax. 

I would be glad to vote for an income tax. I believe thatitisa 
just tax, 8 during times of war. In view, however, of 
he recent ion of the Supreme Court, practically deciding 
such an act unconstitutional, it is not wise, it seems to me, to 
attach such an amendment to this bill and thereby invite litiga- 
tion over this measure. If the advocates of the income tax are 
honest in their claim, if they are not talking to the galleries, 
if they are not talking for political effect, let them bring in a 
separate bill levying such a tax, which could then stand upon 
its merits without involving this reyenue measure in uncer- 
tainty, should the same be declared unconstitutional. Still 
better would it be for them to bring in an act to amend the 
Constitution of the United States, so that the power to levy such 
a tax could not be questioned. I for one would be glad to vote 
for such a bill if separated from this measure, or fora bill to 
amend the Constitution, and I have no doubt that many others 
on this side of the House would do the same. 

It is the duty of the Government to . this 
war and bring it to a speedy and successful end. Prompt and 
vigorous action should now be taken, even though it involves 
great expenditures of money, which, if wisely expended, will be 
economy in the end. In order to dothis, the Government must have 
money and have it at once. This bill will provide the necessary 
money and should be promptly passed. The united and patriotic 
support given to the Government by all parts of the country is 
in: tifying. It is an evidence that we are once more a 
united nation, and with a just cause all the world can not prevail 
against us, In this war our cause is just, for we battle for the 
weak, for the oppressed, and for the elevation of the human race. 


Contested-Election Case—Wise vs, Young. 
SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM S. MESICK, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 25, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the following resolution: 

e 
te Villa A. Young the sitting member, is not entitled to his Seat 

Mr. MESICK said: . 

Mr. SPEAKER: This is an election case that has been before the 
Committee on Elections No. 3 for its consideration, and a report 
has been returned to the House by the committee, which is now 
before it for discussion, The report was unanimously signed by 
the Republican members of that committee, six in number. 

This district is known as the Second Congressional district of 
the State of yagi and comprises 11 counties and 2 incorporated 
cities upon the lower peninsula and 6 counties and 2 incorporated 
cities lying south of the James River. The record in the case is 
very voluminous, consisting as it does of nearly 4,000 pages of 
printed matter; but the testimony may be grouped under heads 
which make investigation comparatively easy. a 

The contestant took the depositions of nearly 7,000 witnesses. 
Over 5,000 of them swore they had voted or wanted to vote for the 
contestant at that election in November last. The evidence taken 
in a number of the precincts shows that the contestant received a 
larger number of votes than were returned for him. The evidence 
taken at a number of the precincts shows such fraud on the part 
of the election officers as compels this committee to throw out the 
returns altogether. ; 

I shall take up in their order ten of the precincts where the 
committee, after having carefully considered the evidence and 
looked at all the facts and circumstances in connection with the 


case, have concluded that the fraud at those precincts was so evi- 
dent and undisputed they decided that the votes of those precincts 
should be thrown out entirely. Then there are other precincts 
that are involved, including these 10, all together 44, and the evi- 
dence taken at a number of those precincts, showing fraud on the 
part of the election officers in their respective returns, shows that 
the votes returned for contestant were less in each instance than 
the ballots which they had been called upon to prepare for the 
voters for the contestant, 

I might state that there is one other proposition, and that is 
concerning frauds and irregularities at number of the precincts 
which do not fall under the other classification. 

The minority, in their report, have admitted that at many of 
these 10 precincts to which I shall particularly refer the contest- 
ant was defrauded out of at least a few votes. 

Mr. Speaker, the census of 1890 shows the voting population of 
the Second Congressional district of Virginia to be 51,278. The 
vote returned at the last election was 31,298. The Republican 
vote as certified to and returned was 13,390, and the vote for the 
contestee was 15,789. 

Upon investigation you will readily determine that the con- 
testee, according to the certified returns from the various pre- 
cincts, and according to the canvass of the votes, claimed to have 
been elected by 2,400 plurality, or,to be precise, 2,399. A little 
less than 25,000 votes were returned for Congressman out of a 
total of 51,000 legally qualified voters who might have voted had 
ey been able to do so at the time and place designated by the 

a 


W. 

The Virginia law has been discussed upon this floor during the 
present session, and I believe that nearly all the members, at least 
upon this side of the Chamber, are acquainted with that law as it 
now stands upon the statute books of the State. If they have in- 
vestigated the law, they have undoubtedly come to the conclusion 
that it was made and manufactured for the express purpose of 
defrauding the illiterate voters of that State. It is patent upon 
its face to an unbiased mind that that law as it now exists, or as 
it did exist at that time, is in such a form that without the assist- 
ance of honest, conscientious, upright men the voter can not ex- 
ercise his franchise. 

I have had some little experience in contested-election cases in 
the State of Michigan, where I reside. We have there what is 
known as the Australian ballot, and in our State the law is posi- 
tive and mandatory in its instructions that parties who serve upon 
those election boards shall be selected and chosen from different 
political parties. Now, Mr. Speaker, it is evident that policy was 
intended to be adopted in the State of Virginia, but was entirely 
ignored by the election boards of many precincts. 

On investigating this case I can not see how an honest man can 
from the record decide in favor of the contestee. Now, I say to 
my friends upon the other side of the Chamber that I know noth- 
ing about the political situation in that State. From my expe- 
rience of the law I have been taught to confine myself to the rec- 
ord, and confine myself to the evidence as brought before the 
court, and when I entered upon the consideration of this case I 
entered upon it on that theory. I know nothing about the irregu- 
larities of the nominee of this convention and care nothing about 
it, except that his name appeared upon the ticket and that he rep- 
resen that party which he claimed to represent. Ihave en- 
deavored to investigate the record and, with over 5,000 witnesses 
who stand unimpeached, it is proven and proven conclusively that 
they were defrauded of their legitimate votes. 

. Speaker, I desire to call the attention of the House to some 
of these precincts. It will be impossible to go through this entire 
record or all the testimony, comprising as it does 4,000 pages. 
Therefore all we can expect to do in the limited time that is ac- 
corded to us is to select some of the precincts which in my judg- 
ment the evidence and the facts ought to be presented to the House 
for their consideration. As I have said before, this district com- 
prises eleven counties, one of which is the Isle of Wight; and I 
will briefly take up some of the evidence in one of the precincts in 
that county, to wit, the Longview precinct. In this precinct, 
comprising one of the ten precincts that were thrown out by the 
committee on the ground that the returns were impeached—in 
this precinct 162 votes were cast and 127 returned; 102 for Wil- 
liam A, Young, and 25 for Richard A. Wise. 

The contestant examined 75 voters whose names appear upon 
the poll books, all of whom swore that they voted for the con- 
testant, and only 6 of these prepared their own ballots. The 
others swore that the judges helped them, and the most of them 
swore that the judges themselves marked their ballots. Thecon- 
testant examined 187 of the men who voted, and the return gives 
Young 102 votes. Now, considering the fact that Young was 
returned 102 votes in this precinct, and these 175 voters swore 
that they voted for Wise, we have 177, and yet many 162 voted, 
Can anyone think for a moment that this return was honest? 

Then let us see how these honest judges marked the ballots, 
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For instance, I refer to the record, to the d tion of Warren, 

ge 571. Heswearsthatthe judges marked his ballot with azigzag 
Fine. Now; you know that the law of Virginia requires the names 
to be stricken out bya straight line passing through the names 
three-fourths of the distance. That I understand to be the stat- 
ute. He marked his ballot in a zigzag way from top to bottom. 
Jordan, another witness, swore he marked his ballot from top to 
bottom in a siraight line. Another witness swears the judge 
marked his ballot by making a cross on each name. These depo- 
sitions are enough to prove anything but an honest election. All 
three of the judges were Democrats; and you will remember that 
the election law provides that each party shall have representa- 
tion upon the election board. 

Was it done in this instance? The record says not. All three 
of the judges were Democrats, and they swore they were. One 
man by the name of Brock, when asked what party he and the 
rest of the judges belonged to, answered, The Democratic party, 
of course.” The clerks were also Democrats. Brock swore he 
wrote the voter's vote improperly. He swore to that, and it was 
recorded in his deposition that he marked ballots and that he knew 
they were so marked as to be wrong; and in reply to questions as 
to why he marked the voters’ ballots improperly, why he would 
not count them for anyone, he evades the question, and replies, 
“We only had two and a half minutes, and we could not give very 
1g conversation, and we gave all the information we could in 

e time.” : 

The contestee took no evidence to prove his vote in that pre- 
cinct. He sought to prove that the election was fair by these 
three Democratic judges and by the Democratic clerks. The 
judges swore to their honesty, it is true; but on the face of it 
and upon the depositions that were taken and in the proof it is 
clearly evident that they marked these ballots, and 8 
marked them to defraud the illiterates of their votes. Therefore 
the committee decided the returns in that precinct were im- 
peached, that they were vitiated and stand for naught, and the 
only vote that is entitled to have any consideration before this 
House is the vote that was proven aliunde by the contestant, and 
that gives him a gain in that precinct of fifty-odd votes. 

In the same county, in Carrollton precinct, the contestant proved 
the poll book shows none of the anges were sworn before enter- 
ing upon their duties as such, and they had to certify how many 
men voted. It purports that 260 men voted, and shows a return 
for Congressman—175 for Young, 31 for Wise, and 1 for Wiley. 
The contestant proves that with 260 names on the poll books, 144 
were white and 116 were colored. Thus Young got 31 votes more 
than the total white vote cast at that precinct. The contestant 
examined 102 voters whose names appeared on the poll book, who 
swore they voted for Wise. Of these 15 swore that they prepared 
theirown ballots and 84 testified that the judges prepar the bal- 
lots for them. The contestant proves by one Goodwin that 121 
men gave him their names on election day and certified that they 
voted for Wise. 

The contestant proved that all the judges and clerks at this pré- 
cinct were Democrats, also the clerks. This is corroborated by 
one of the judges, who says that all the judges were Democrats, 
and two were appointed by the electoral board, and that he never 
heard of any Republican bein neg tut ea as judge at this precinct, 

Parker rly he never saw the ballots counted in the morning; 
that he did all the assisting of the illiterate voters. He says, The 
would ask for the Congressman, and 1 would show them Wise an 
Young.” He admits that every colored man he assisted voted the 
Republican ticket. Maynor, one of the clerks, says the third judge, 
who never came, was a Democrat. 

He says that he would not allow Judd, a Democrat, to act be- 
cause he had no papers; that after the election he left the ballots 
and the poll books at his brother’s store until the nextday. The 
depositions of these men show that they never read the election 
law of Virginia. One clerkswore that the Republicans demanded 
they be allowed to witness the canvass, but were refused. One 
left the room and one was engaged with the Democratic county 

chairman for ten minutes, is is uncontradicted. One Day 
came to see about the vote, and he told Day before the close of the 
polls how the poll stood. He was county chairman. It shows 
that Jordan appeared at the polls to vote, but was not permitted 
for the reason that he could not walk and the judges would allow 
no one to come within the 40-foot line, This man Jordan wasa 
Benn blican; but at Lakeview a Democrat who was unable to 
walk received much attention from the judges and was allowed 
to sit in his buggy and vote. Such evidence and other evidence 
we considered conclusive proof of fraud. 

That is not the only p ecinct in that county where they showed 
their fine Italian hand. In Court-House precinct of the same 
county the contestant proved by the poll book the total number 
of votes cast was 214, and returns for Congressmen of 152 votes for 
Young, 25 for Wise, 10 for Whaley, 1 for Griffin, or a total vote 
of 188 returned for the Congressional candidates, The contestant 

roved that of 214 who voted and whose names were on the poll 

k 135 are white, and 79 are colored. Thus itis seen that there 


was returned for Young 17 more votes than the total white vote 
cast. The contestant examined 54 voters whose names are on the 
poll book who swore they voted for Wise for Congress. Of these 
54 only 1 prepared his ballot. The other 53 swore that the judges 
prepared the ballots for them, and Democratic judges in every 
case prepared them. 

I submit that it is very difficult for the contestee to explain this 
fact as proven and the necessity of it. All the judges and clerks 
were Democrats. This is corroborated by the judges and clerks 
themselves. The contestee introduced the judges and clerks at 
this precinct who swore, of course, that they were honest. One 
of the judges says,. I don’t believe in law nohow.“ and that he 
had never read the election law. It is very evident that he does 
not believe in law or justice or an honest vote and the purity of 
the ballot box. 

In one other precinct in this county, known as Halls Store pre- 
cinct, the poll k shows the total vote cast amounting to 153. 
The returns give Young 104 and Wise 43. The contestant exam- 
ined 60 witnesses personally who swore they voted for Wise. 
Their names are on the pa book as voting, and only 2 of them 
swore they prepared their ballots themselves. Sixty men deducted 
froin 153 leaves $3, and their names are on the poll book. The 
return shows 152 votes for Congressmen. Thecontestee examined 
but two witnesses, and uag were judges. Their testimony is of 
the most 3 and unsatisfactory sort. One White, a 
judge who assisted illiterates, was examined; and he admitted 

ng a voter, prepared ballots improperly and did not correct 
them. When asked if he had ever acted as judge of elections at 
Halls Store precinct when the election was set aside as fraudulent, 
he said. Jam unable to state positively. I won't swear it was, 
and I won’t swear it wasn’t.” 

Now, in James City County there is one precinct that is included 
in the ten precincts knownas Stone House proas, The poll book 
in that precinct shows 153 votes cast and 117 returned for Con- 
gressmen, and 85 for electors. Wise received 59, Young received 
52, Whaley andothers6. Taylor, the registrar, testified that there 
were 103 colored and 50 white who voted; of 109 voters all but 
108 are on the pou books; that they voted for contestant, and b: 
certificate of 4 others who were absent or dead. The color 
voters testified that they voted for contestant. Of the 109 exam- 
ined, 89 prepared their own ballots and 63 swore that they were 
assisted. ven were not examined on this point. The con- 
testant’s friend Richardson, a Republican judge, assisted 25 illit- 
erates and marked their ballots for them. Radcliffe and Wayne 
assisted 38 to mark their ballots. 

Only one judge appears to have been sworn. Neither of the 
clerks subscribed the poll book. Over 125 duly registered voters 
testify that they were present at the polls, several of them all day, 
trying to vote for the contestant, but were excluded. 

he contestee examined but two Democratic judges and two 
clerks, and Hankins, the Democratic commissioner of revenue. 
Wright admitted that 153 was a very small vote. 

The judges admitted all the charges of the refusal to assist the 
illiterates and the delays in voting. Therefore the committee de- 
cided that the return of the vote at that precinct stands im- 
peached, and it is thrown out. Mr, Young, not haying proven 
that any of these parties voted for him, and Mr. Wise, the con- 
testant, having proved that a certain number voted for him, his 
vote is counted and the other is excluded, 

Richardson, one of the Republican judges and a friend of the 
contestant, an intelligent Republican, assisted twenty-five of the 
illiterates and marked their ballots for them. 

Those precincts conclude the precincts that were thrown out in 
James City County; that is, these precincts were included in the 
ten that were decided as fraudulent returns. 

We now come to Princess Anne. In this precinct the poll book 
showed that 160 men voted. All the election officers were Demo- 
crats. The ballot box was nearly covered from sight by a curtain, 
and the house darkened by bagging. The return gave Young 123 
votes and Wise 16. The contestant put upon the stand 54 voters, 
Twenty-five of these 155 their own ballots, and 29 had their 
ballots prepared by the Democratic judges. Only one of these 
mentioned any other ballot fixer than a man by the name of 
Midget. Youngcould by no possibility have received exceeding 105 
votes. The return gave him 123 votes. If every voter who marked 
his own ballot marked it wrong, yet the fact is to be considered 
that Midget, the judge, marked 28 ballots for Wise, while he re- 
ceived a return of but 16 votes. Observe, the Democratic judge 
himself marked 28 ballots, while the return certifies that Wise 
received but 16 votes. Is not that a badge of fraud upon its face? 
Is it not evidence that the election officers intended to deprive the 
contestant of his vote in that 1. as well as in the precinct to 
which I have already referred? 

Mr. LINNEY. I Wish to ask the gentleman one question for in- 
formation. There are in this district, I believe, 115 precincts. Is 
the gentleman able to tell at how many of those precincts the Re- 
publicans had representatives selected by themselves? 

Mr. MESICK. At none, as I understand. 
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Mr, LINNEY. At none of the 115 precincts? 


Mr. MESICK. None. The gentleman is speaking in regard to 


the judges? 

Mr. LINNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr, MESICK. In answer to the gentleman’s question I would 
oy that it is claimed by the judges that at some places there was 
a Republican representative on theelection board. But by exam- 
ination of the testimony, so far as we are able to get atit, and 
some of it we are not able to get at, it will be seen that in many 
instances the authorities selected as judges ignorant, incompetent, 
and disqualified men, men whose loyalty to the Republican party 
was doubted, men who could not write their names, and in some 
instances ignorant colored people, while at these precincts in 
various places, all through there, I assume there were intelligent 
Republicans competent to sit on the election board, 

Mr. LINNEY. Then the Democratic authorities did not appoint 
as judges men whose intelligence and party loyalty were fe $e 
by leading Republicans? 

Mr. MESICK, They did not. 

Mr. LANDIS. Did the Republicans ask for the appointment 
of such men? 

Mr. MESICK. Most assuredly they did, in every instance. 

I have here one of the ballots—a ballot used in Nansemond 
County at one of the precincts where the prints of the defrauders 
are stamped on the ballot. While the poll book showed 366 voters, 
only 279 votes were returned as having been cast for Congress- 
man, of which Young received 174, Wise 101, and others 4. The 
persons shown by the register of their names on the poll book 
as voting numbered 183—1 white voter, 181 colored—and there 
were 2 not registered. 

It is shown by the evidence of one Elsie, who kept the Repub- 
lican tally—that is to say, he kept tabs on them, so to that 
182 men voted for the contestant. This witness filed his book. 

It is shown by the evidence of a man named Luke that he as- 
sisted in keeping the Republican tally at that precinct, and that 
after voting 171 of the voters whose names are on the poll book, 
they voluntarily gave certificates that they voted for the contest- 
ant; and those certificates were filed. 

A good many Democrats were allowed to go into and out of the 
election room during the election, and, as is proven by the testi- 
mony of aman named Woodward, a number o ms were seated 
within the 40-foot limit. They stopped, and had long conversa- 
tions with the voters. It is proven that one man named Stall- 
ings, a Democratic judge, was engaged apparently in marking the 
names, but on inquiry he said he was only pointing out the names. 
The witness showed Stallings the opinion of the court of appeals 
requiring him to mark; and he still refused, saying that he knew 
hottie about that, and did not care. 

It is proved ni 137 voters whose names are on the poll book that 
they voted for the contestant. Of these, 105 sought the assistance 
of tho judges. One hundred and five of them were compelled to re- 
sort to the judges, and 31 of them prepared their own ots. It 
is further pome by one witness that he counted a number of the 
ballots and that the Democratic ballots were all marked just alike; 
that the Republican ballots would have the names of McKinley, 
Hobart, and Wise dotted upon them, and that then they would be 
marked unequally. The Democratic ballots, on the other hand, 
were all marked perfectly alike. There were not a dozen Repub- 
lican ballots marked alike. The returns show that the same at- 
tention had not been given to votes of the Republicans as to the 
Democrats. The contestant claimed in his brief and in the state- 
ment before the committee that this 5 like the others, stood 
virtually impeached and should be thrown out. 

Mr. SNOVER. Were the election officers at this precinct 
divided between the two parties, or were the officers composed 
exclusively of one political or complexion? 

Mr. ICK. It was all of one political complexion. Why, 
here is one of the ballots, and I would like the gentlemen to look 
atit. You will see exactly what it is if you will take it and ex- 
amine the same. 

Mr. Speaker, as I said in the beginning, in the limited time which 
I shall occupy during this discussion and in the presentation of 
the case, it will be utterly impossible to go into all of the ques- 
tions involved and into all of the details of the matter. It will 
not be possible within a reasonable time to take up these precincts 
one after the other and discuss them and show the action in each 
case. Some of the other precincts, however, will have due con- 
sideration given them by other gentlemen on this side of the 
House who will follow me in this discussion. They will present 
the facts connected with them during the course of the debate 
after I shall have concluded what I desire to say in connection 
with the main branch of the report. 

Now, in conclusion, I wish to say that your committee have 
had the matter under careful consideration; that we have decided 
to throw out the vote of the ten precincts absolutely, and that the 
contestant himself, having relied on the vote 52 — is entitled 
to the sent. We also find that in fourteen of other precincts 


the vote should be thrown out. Nearly every one of these pre- 
cincts is included in the group of fourteen, except some where 
the parties stood in line waiting and watching an opportunity to 
cast their ballot from early morning until late at night. We find 
that preference was given to the known Democratic voters, and 
preference was given to the white people, and the black men 
stood in the line from early morning until sundown, waiting and 
watching for an opportunity to cast their votes; that some got 
impatient, fatigued, and weary, and broke out of the line and 
straggled away, because they had begun to despair of the possi- 
bility of being een an opportunity to cast their votes. 
It is estimated, and it has been Proven conclusively to the sat- 
isfaction of the committee, and not denied by the contestee, that 
there were 1,900 colored men who were deprived of their right to 
vote, and did not have an opportunity to vote; that they never 
got close enough to the ballot boxes to put a vote in. Now, the 
contestee claims that he was seated—or, in other words, that he 
was elected—by a plurality of 2,400 votes. There are 1,500 of 
these votes thrown out in the first 10 districts alone. There are 
over 1,700 of them thrown out in the 14 precincts to which I have 
referred, and the contestant would be seated by having these pre- 
cincts alone counted and still have a large plurality. 
But, not being satisfied with that showing, the ‘contestant took 
it upon himself to make a contest in several other precincts 
throughout that district, and showed by a preponderance of evi- 
dence, uncontradicted, that he was deprived of something like 
2,300 votes in these precincts alone; and it is proven by the wit- 
nesses themselves who were brought upon the stand—by the men 
who voted—that he should be seated by a plurality of 5,199. 
Now, the contestant claims, or claimed when he argued the case 
before the committee, that he was entitled to his seat by nearly 
7,000 plurality, and in order to do that they counted some of the 
e which they showed, by some authority which I will 
not go into now, that they were entitled to have those votes 
counted; but the committee excluded that testimony and only 
put into the report the evidence of the parties who swore they 
voted positively and unquestionably for the contestant. 
Therefore, in conclusion, for the time being at least, I will say 
that gonr committee has shown in this report that the contestant 


is entitled to his seat in this Fifty-fifth Congress by a plurality of 
5,199 votes. 
War Tariff. 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN F. RIXEY, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 28, 1898, 
On the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures, 


Mr. RIXEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I take it that support of this bill is no test of 
loyalty or patriotism, for while many members on both sides 
of this House were opposed to war and would willingly have 
avoided it, and supported the resolutions for armed intervention 
in the Cuban war ause in their judgment the honor and dig- 
nity of this country, as well as the cause of humanity, demanded 
such a course, now that war is upon us no member on this floor 
will attribute to any other member anything but the most earnest 
desire to do everything to provide for its speedy and successful 
termination. No man will go farther than I to uphold the hands 
of the President in the vigorous prosecution of this war to a suc- 
cessful issue. But I do not understand that this patriotic deter- 
mination requires that we should enact into law measures which 
our judgments repudiate and tell us are mischievous and fraught 
with possibly far-reaching consequences of evil. . ; 

Unless the bill is materially modified I 5 to cast my vote 
against it. There is scarcely a feature of it that commends itself 
to me. 

Tobacco is already taxed almost beyond the point of endurance, 
This bill proposes to double this already burdensome tax. 

A stamp tax is levied upon all checks, drafts, bills of exchange, 
orders for the payment of money, promissory notes, bonds of 
indemnity, deeds, instruments whereby land is conveyed or trans- 
ferred, leases, agreements or contracts for rent of land, mortgages 
on lands and property, real or personal, powers of attorney, pro- 
bate of wills, protests of notes, etc., life and fire insurance policies, 
and many other like subjects, and still we are told by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Ways and Means Committee that such 
taxes are levied on articles of voluntary consumption, or on 
objects that will make such taxes fall mainly on persons able to 
contribute,” etc. 
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Notes, bonds, mortgages, and protested notes are all specially 
taxed. They are least able to contribute, and the fact that they 
represent indebtedness is evidence of this. 

addition, many pages of this bill are taken up with provisions 
for penalties, forfeitures, fines, and imprisonments. This ies 
of direct taxation is inquisitorial, objectionable, and unjustifiable 
under present conditions. 

There can be no justification or excuse for the issuance of bonds 
to the extent of $500,000,000, with certificates of $100,000,000 more. 
If authority is given we may be sure the bonds will be issued, the 
money will be covered into the Treasury, and it will be then ex- 


nded, 

It is true the bonds are to be payable in coin, but this is acted 
on asif it read ‘‘ gold,” and it is not only the purpose of this Admin- 
istration to fasten the gold standard more firmly upon the coun- 
try, but, if necessary, it will disregard the terms of the contract 
in order to pay in the dearest money in the world. This was 
plainly indicated by the President on January 27, 1898, in his 
after-dinner speech at the banquet in New York, when he said: 
. A as the best through: 

5 0 ons e curren r as the rough- 
— eivilized world at the time of payment. si 

Under this declaration, the bonds proposed to be issued, while 
nominally payable in coin, would be * in gold, if no dearer 
coin could be found. Shall we, unless there is some dire necessity 
for it, authorize the issuance of 8500, 000, 000 in bonds, thus fasten- 
ing an enormous debt upon posterity, which will be harder to pay 
as the “ gold standard is more firmly fastened upon the country’ 

Such an enormous sum of money would inevitably lead to raids 
upon the Treasury” and the encouragement of wasteful and ill- 
considered legislation. The purchase of these bonds would with- 
draw so much money from circulation and make so much more 
stringent the depressed condition of the country. I would favor 
in lien thereof the coinage of the seigniorage now lying idle in the 
Treasury, amounting to about the sum of about $45,000,000, and 
the issue of noninterest-bearing Treasury notes (greenbacks) to 
meet the present emergencies, and a provision for a tax upon 
incomes. 

The distinguished chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
says it would not do to substitute a provision for a tax on incomes 
in the place of the provision for bonds, because money is wanted 
now, and the income-tax provision would give rise to litigation. 
If he must have the bond provision, why not also take the income- 
tax provision, so that, if decided in favor of the Government, it 
would be ready to contribute to the payment of the bonds? 

It is understood that if the limit for taxation on incomes should 
be fixed at $2,000 at 3 per cent, as proposed by the Democratic 
members of the committee, $100,000,000 would be raised from 
this source alone. This is all that the distinguished chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee claims to be able to realize from 
the burdensome taxation provided in his bill. 

It can not be seriously contended by the most ardent advocate 
of bond issues that this Government can not maintain at par a 
reasonable issue of Treasury notes—say $100,000,000—the amount 
which it is thought the pending bill would raise by taxation. 

Under the act of February 2, 1862, ‘‘ greenbacks” were first is- 
sued to the amount of one hundred and fifty millions. A second 
and third issue of one hundred and fifty millions each brought 
the total amount issued up to four hundred and fifty millions. It 
is not, therefore, an untried e iment to issue Treasury notes, 
and no one doubts that $100,000,000 noninterest-bearing notes 
would pass current eve here and meet the present emergencies. 
The sale of bonds would tend to contract circulation. The issue 
of $100,000,000 Treasury notes would have the opposite tendency, 
and by giving us more currency tend to relieve rather than de- 
press existing conditions. As a business proposition, it is bad 
policy to incur an interest-bearing debt when a noninterest-bearing 
one would do better. 

It is claimed that the Dingley bill will be a revenue producer. 
If so, issue the Treasury notes, and wait the result of a fair trial 
of that measure. Do not impose this extra taxation upon our 
people, with all its attendant and annoying and inquisitorial sys- 

of taxation. Above all, let us not authorize the issuance of 
bonds, and increase the national debt to the amount of $500,000,- 
000. The total bonded debt of the United States July 1, 1897, was 
$847,320,000, of which amount $262,315,400 were issued during the 
Cleveland Administration. If the pending bill is enacted and the 
proposed issue of $509,000,000 bonds is at once carried into effect, 
we will have contracted a bonded debt of $762,315,400 in six years, 
and that, too, in addition to extraordinary taxation. It can not 
be that there are any such necessities as demand such unusual and 
destructive ip oper and members of this House can not be 
charged with disloyalty in Bi arp 4 such oppressive taxation, and 
such reprehensible and uncalled-for issues of bonds. 

Mr. Chairman, the country does not need or desire this bill as 
reported. The country demands action. Let the war be prose- 
cuted with vigor. If it should be protracted it will be the fault 


of those charged with its conduct. Some of the provisions of 
this bill are not to go into effect until June 1; others not until 
July 1. Let this bill wait. By July 1 it may not be needed, and 
I do not believe that it will if the war is prosecuted as it should 
be. With Spain 3,000 miles away, what is to prevent a junction 
of our Army with the insurgents in Cuba? Can any one doubt 
that with our fleet in the harbor of Havana and our Army on the 
island the war, so far as Cuba is concerned, would be over? It is 
to be hoped that the investment of Cuba would be the end of the 
War. e chief danger is from a dragging policy, and the pos- 
sible complication with other countries. This will be largel 
avoided by an energetic prosecution of the war to a speedy an 
successful termination. ar is not desired, but being upon us, 
every true American stands 1 by the flag and will welcome 
returning peace, laden with the freedom and the gratitude of a 
neighboring people, and the untarnished honor and integrity of 
his own country. i 


War Tariff. 
SPEECH 
HON: Bs T PHORP; 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 28, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union,and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means 
to meet war expenditures— 

Mr. THORP said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Before stating some of my objections to the 

roposed bill I will avail myself of this opportunity to make a 
Few remarks upon the condition of affairs which has led up toand 
rendered necessary the expenditure of an extraordinary amount 
of revenue, 

Representing in part a State which was for four years the the- 
ater of war, whose peaceful and happy. homes were laid waste. 
and whose fields were devastated, and whose people saw the blood 
of their best poured out like water at their very doors, a State 
which has not recovered from the horrors of war; representing a 
district wherein the greatest armies which have ever been mar- 
shaled upon this continent stood face to face and fought almost 
day by day for more than a year, a district wherein every com- 
munity even now furnishes in the persons of her citizens wrecked 
reminders of that desperate struggle, it can not be a matter of 
wonder that my people were not boiling over with enthusiasm for 
another war, however far its scene of action may be removed 
from us, nor that I shared with them in their earnest support of 
the President in the noble Christian efforts which he made to 
secure a peaceful solution of our trouble with Spain. 

Sir, we did not learn our lesson of war from pictorial yellow 
journals, nor from the pen of the historian or novelist. Our old 
men had it shot into them and our young men received it from 
their mother’s lips. Our lesson was learned from that hard but 
best of teachers, experience, and hence it is that “the pomp and 
circumstance of war” is not so attractive in old Virginia as in 
some other States, 

But let it not be imagined for a moment that we are wanting in 
patriotism or devotion to the fiag of our country, or that we will not 
go as far as any in sustaining its honor. Although it was well 

own that manyin this Chamber, myself among the number, were 
earnestly opposed to war, and hoped to the last moment that a 
peaceable and honorable adjustment of all our difficulties might be 
reached, it never can be forgotten how, when it became apparent 
that the last hope had departed and that an overwhelming major- 
ity had determined that the Gordian knot could only be cut by the 
sword, we cast our votes with that majority to present a united 
front to the enemy and prevent the spectacle of a divided people 
being exhibited to the world in our day of trouble. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this question has now passed beyond the 
domain of debate. War is upon us, and I trust we shall all meet 
its consequences without flinching, determined to bring it toa 
successful and honorable conclusion. All must recognize that 
the existence of a state of war imposes upon the Government 
responsibilities and expenses never contemplated in times of 
peace, and that it is our solemn duty to provide the means with 
which to meet these expenses. There is no division upon this 
line. Republicans, Democrats, and Populists are united upon 
the proposition that the necessary revenue must be furnished to 
prosecute this war vigorously to the end. The present bill has 
that object in view. any of its features commend themselves 
to every member of this House, but there are others which many 
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of us can not with a just sense of responsibility to our constitu- 
ents subscribe to or support, Ihave never been enamored with 
the internal-revenue system of taxation, and while recognizing 
the necessity which in great emergencies requires a resort to this 
method of raising revenue, I would do so with the utmost care 
not to cripple any legitimate business or impose too onerous a 
burden upon any special commodity. 


The report accompanying this bill shows that one-fourth of the 
revenue to be raised by its provisions will come out of additional 
taxes levied upon tobacco. The tax upon this great staple is 

eater by far than the average price of the raw product. hen 
it reaches the mouth of the consumer the Government will have 
received more money than the farmer who produced it, 

But we are met with the assertion that the consumer will pay 
the tax and the producer will lose nothing. Toa t extent 
this is true, but I can not believe that the producer of any article 
can escape suffering from the effects of a tax upon that article. 

Mr. Chairman, the ple of my district not only produce but 
manufacture and sell tobacco in all its forms, and I feel con- 
strained to protest against the Ft part additional tax, because 
it pace an unfair proportion of the burden upon those who are 
so largely engaged in its production—it being their money crop— 
being the chief means by which they are able to buy the neces- 
saries of life; but it is also in a most striking manner unjust to 
the manufacturer in this, that it is to have a retroactive effect. 
It proposes to impose the tax upon the stock in hand upon the 

assage of the bill. It strikes me as grossly unjust and un- 
fair to compel him who has paid one tax, and adjusted his 
business to meet that tax, which was all that the Government 
required of him when the tobacco was manufactured and made 
ready for sale, to pay an additional tax upon the same article, 
although the Government had, by 8 and accepting the 
former tax, practically agreed with him that he might sell with- 
out further restrictions. 

Sir, tobacco may be a luxury, even a pernicious luxury to him 
who may use it, but to the producerin many sections of our coun- 
try, the toiling farmer who takes the tiny seed and follows it 
through all the toilsome stages till it becomes a luxuriant plant, 
its production has become a prime necessity which alone enables 
him to make buckle and tongue so meet as to leave him with 
enough to purchase a few of the comforts of life. 

This bill contains another provision, Mr. Chairman, which seems 
to have received very little consideration at the hands of the com- 
mittee, and has almost entirely esca attention upon this floor. 
For the first time, I believe, in the history of this kind of legisla- 
tion it is proposed to impose a special tax upon mineral waters. 
What revenue is expected to be derived from this source is not 
estimated by the committee, But whether it is to be a large or 
small amount is immaterial, if its imposition contains elements of 
unfairness or injustice to any class of our poe. That it does 
contain both of these elements is to my min fectly clear. 

Mineral water is the only product pro to be taxed in its 
natural or raw state. The tax upon it is a direct tax upon the 
owner of the water. Whether such a tax is constitutional or not 
is at least questionable. If this tax can be imposed, why not also 
impose a tax upon petroleum, which would realize a much po 80 
revenue. Let us examine this proposed tax a little more close: 75 
The proposition is to impose a tax of from one-half of 1 cent 
2 cents upon all such waters bottled for sale, the tax being 
regulated, not by the price of the water, but by the quantity con- 
tained in each bottle, so that the man who may sell a pint of such 
water for $1 has to pay a tax of i cent, while he who sells a quart 
or half gallon for 25 or 50 cents is required to pay 2 cents. This 
classification can not be defended upon any just principle appli- 
cable to taxation. Again, the tax is imposed, not upon sales 
actually made, but upon waters bottled forsale. The taxis to be 

id at the springs where the water is bottled. If it is never sold, 

e tax is tobe paid all the same; there is no provision for return- 


ing any part of it. : 

2 Mr. Chairman, against the imposition of any tax what- 
ever upon mineral waters. It is a burden which, in my opinion, 
would have to be borne almost if not e by the owners of the 
springs. The competition in this business is great. The profits 
are cut down by expensive advertising, which must be continued 
to make the business at all profitable. To increase the price of 
water will be to lessen the sales. Nothing will be left to the spring 
owner but to deduct the tax from his anticipated profits, profits 
which he may never realize, Calculating upon the basis of sales 
made during the last two years and expenses during the same 
period, I personally know one mineral-springs owner in my own 
section of Virginia who would be required by this tax to pay to 
the Government abont one-third of the profits from property of 

t value, which he has spent thousands of dollars and years of 

bor in developing and making profitable. But, sir, the 1 
tax can not be defended even upon the ground that it wi 
by the consumer, if that were admitted, for mineral waters 
used by the sick and the broken in health, and surely we are not 


so pressed for subjects of taxation as to be compelled to placea 
3 burden upon the unfortunates who have been stricken by 

Sease. 

I do not wish, Mr. Chairman, to conceal the fact that the people 
of my State and of my district will be affected by this provision of 
the bill. To that extent it may be justly charged that I am not 
altogether unselfish in opposing it. Virginia is justly celebrated 
for her mineral waters. They are fast becoming one of her great 
sources of wealth. My own county is forging ahead in the busi- 
ness of bottling and sending the waters of our incomparable 
springs not only to every part of this nation, but to other coun- 
tries across the Atlantic, and the prophecy of a fine old Colonial 

ntleman, made more than a century and a half ago, that some 

ay the waters of the Roanoke would be bottled and sent to the 
Old World, is es being fulfilled in the shipments made from 
the far-famed Buffalo Lithia Springs. 

Mr. Chai there are other features of this bill which I can 
not indorse, but I deem it unnece: that I should discuss them, 
The objections have been ably and elaborately presented by others, 
and it would be useless for me to repeat them. While I share 
somewhat in the apprehensions of many that this war will not 
5 5 to be a thirty days’ frolic, I che still the consolatory 

ope that it will not be of such gigantic proportions, or of such 
length as to tax our resources of money and credit to the extent 
which the bill seems to contemplate. The taxing power should 
be used cautiously; the credit power of the Government still more 
cautiously and slowly. With a just sense of my responsibility to 
my constituents and to my country, I shall cast my vote against 
this bill as it is now constructed. 


War Tariff. 
SPEEOH 
HON. ANDREW J. HUNTER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 28, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways 
and means to meet war expenditures— 

Mr. HUNTER said: . 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: There can be no reasonable excuse offered by 
the Committee on Ways and Means for the undue haste wit 
which they propose to railroad this bill through the House, The 
Democratic members of the Committee on Ways and Means were 
not even allowed to bein the committee room when the Repub- 
licans prepared this measure. Yet you tell us with hypocritical 
lips we must all be patriots and not partisans when you are guilty 
of the most extreme partisanship yourselves. Your definition of 
pA Esoain e a complete surrender to your heresies. This 

ill should be carefully considered and weil digested before it is 
enacted into law. 

There is not a Democrat upon this floor who is not willing and 
ready to vote for and provide all the revenues that are necessary to 
support the Government in war as well as in peace. But while 
we are providing in this extraordinary emergency to carry ona 
war against Spain for the freedom of Cuba we do not propose at 
the same time to fasten a debt upon the country and bends by 
posterity for six hundred millions of money for the sole benefit of 
themoney power. Gagrule and party lash may be visited and felt 
upon that side of the House, but we insist on fair and free discus- 
sion on this side, No members but the members of the commit- 
tee have had an opportunity to see this bill, much less time to read 
it, and in a few hours we will have to vote for or against it with- 
out a proper knowledge of its provisions, 

Mr. Chairman, this bill now so vehemently urged by the Repub- 
lican side of this House, if enacted into law, will be of far more 
benefit to the money power than to the Government, This bill is 
a bold and daring move to further commit the United States to the 
single gold standard and strengthen the power of the gold gam- 
blers. This committee tells us that this bill provides for issuing 
five hundred millions of 3 per cent bonds to run for twenty years 
and one hundred million 3 per cent short-time bonds. Then the 
propos to tax fermented liquors thirty-five millions, fifteen mil- 

ons on tobaceo, five millions on cigars, five millions on dealers in 
tobacco and cigars, thirty millions on stamp instruments, and a 
tonnage tax of two million; in fact, it taxes every legitimate trade 
and business of the ple who produce the wealth of the coun- 
— but it does not forget to exempt incomes and stored wealth, 
which should be the chief basis for all taxation. 

Mr. i , What good reason is given why we should borrow 
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five hundred millions of money and mortgage the energies and 
labors of the American people for the next twenty years? Who 
can answer? None. Theexigenciesof the war furnish no demand 
or excuse for such a bonded debt. It is simply a well-devised raid 
upon the earnings of the people, like those of the past, when we 
were in the throes of our great civil war and the money sharks so 
manipulated our bonds and their method of payment that they 
doubled their yalue and fastened them upon the people to be paid 
in gold when they were contracted in coin. This is no new con- 
meres . It is the same old trick of 1870 and 1873 sought to be 
played over again by their successors and assigns. Now, when 
the patriotism of the country is aflame and the sympathies of a 
nation are crying out for the relief of starving thousands in the 
Island of Cuba, this monster of plutocracy crawls into this Cham- 
ber like the serpent in the garden and with a forked tongue de- 
mands a nation’s sacrifice. 

The chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means [Mr. 
DINGLEY] tells us that the war will not cost more than $25,000,000 

er month, The Secretary of War, however, estimates only about 

wo-thirds of that amount. If that be true, why should we pass 
a bill to-day taxing the people one hundred millions and borrow- 
ing six hundred millions of money that demands three hundred 
millions of interest, making a bonded debt to be paid by the 

e of nine hundred millions of money? According to their calcu- 

tions, six hundred millions will pay all the war expenses for the 
next two years. 

Gentlemen, if this peaceful blockade of the Cuban ports is 
broken and the feather-duster war methods of the President are 
ignored and the sentiment of the American people for a vigorous 
and heroic campaign is inaugurated, this war can not last three 
months from to-day. Then why should we presume to provide 
for two or three years in advance? Congress has to convene in 
less than seven months from now, We can then provide for ever. 
demand that is to follow that date. There is not a man on this 
floor that believes that the war will last until the first 9 an 
next December, The distinguished gentleman from Maine [ Mr. 
Dina Ey] does not believe it himself, and will not say now that 
he does. Yet he and his Republican friends are trying to force a 
loan of $500,000,000 of interest-bearing bonds under the plea of a 
war necessity, 

Mr. Chairman, this is a forced loan, under a false plea, for the 
sole benefit of the money power. We have now in the Treasury 
$120,000,000; we have 842,000, 000 of silver seigniorage, making 
$162,000,000 of available cash now in the Treasury for war pur- 
poron. This bill provides for raising one hundred millions more 

taxation, making in all $262,000,000. This amount would pay 
all war expenses for ten months without borrowing one dollar. 
Should any contingency arise whereby the war was prolonged be- 
yond that period, Con would be in session to take such action 
as the exigencies would require. They could issue Treasury notes, 
as they did in the last war, and avoid borrowing or the payment 
of any interest, Take this bill and analyze it in the light of all the 
facts that surround it, and you will find that it is a mercenary 
measure that reaches into the legitimate business of our people, 
ot by insidious methods imposes its burdens upon the toiling 

ions. 

There is a very oily statement that passes current on the Repub- 
lican side of the House—that is, that these bonds are to be made 
a popular loan to the poor people. Such statements are intended 
to deceive, Poor people have no money to invest in bonds. Bonds 
become the property of capital. The poor man that has 850 in 
money can not afford to put it into a permanent investment. These 
bonds will be bought up by the large capitalists, just as they al- 
ways have been, and it is a deception and a fraud to insist other- 
wise. If this is to bea popular loan, why has the Secretary of 
the Treasury spent most of his time in Wall street this week con- 
sulting the gold gamblers and money changers as to the best 
method of placing this loan? The Evening Star of the 25th in- 
stant stated that Mr. Gage would go to New York to-morrow to 
count with the financiers of that city about the coming bond 

ue.“ 

If this popular loan is to be carried out in good faith, why is 
Wall street consulted instead of the people in the country who 
they pretend are going to take these bonds? The frantic efforts of 
the money power to take advantage of the present condition of 
the country and force an issue of interest-bearing bonds is now 
manifest. This city is to-day swarming with money sharks. The 
galleries of this House are now packed with them looking down 
upon their agents upon this floor in order to see that their de- 
mands are being carried out. 

Mr. Chairman, the groat responsibility resting upon every mem- 
ber upon this floor and his decision here to-day will be of far-reach- 
ing effect upon the futureof the country. The vote that weshall 
give to-day will decide whether the money power shall triumph 
or the people; whether an unnecessary debt of $500,000,000, with 
interest to run for twenty years, shall be fastened upon the toil- 
ing millions for the sole benefit of the bondholders or not. The 


pon mass of the American people are at this time at their 
omes toiling in their varied occupations, wholly depending upon 
their representatives to do their duty at this hour, while the money 
power is here in full force, with its brazen face expressing in 
every line of its countenance a demand for extortion and the pres: 
titution of national legislation for its private gain. The roll call 
alone will show who are willing to surrender the people's rights 
to speculation in American patriotism and American blood. 

It is a well-known fact that ever since this Administration was 
inaugurated the money power has been trying to tind some ex- 
cuse for the Government issue of more untaxed interest-bearing 
bonds. The Secretary of the Treasury, in his last report, recom- 
mended this same amount of bonds to be issued to take up the 
Treasury notes. I am 5 convinced that this proposed 
issue of 8500, 000, 000 of bonds is not intended for war purposes, but 
to place this vast sum in the hands of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury without limitation, so that he may at the end of hostilities 
use this fund at his option to take up the greenbacks and fasten 
this interest-bearing debt upon the country. The $100,000,000 
that is proposed to be raised by taxation is ost as indefensible 
as the bond issue itself. Two-thirds of that amount is levied 
upon consumption and one-third on the necessary business tran- 
sactions of the people. 

Corporate wealth and the incomes of the rich find no place in 
this bill, The pope may be fooled into Le malt | again, as they 
did under the McKinley bill and the Dingley bill, that they are 
not required to pay these increased taxes; that the merchant and 
ee business man with whom they deal pay all these extra 
charges. 

Mr, Chairman, while these protective tariff laws are an ingenious 
method to obtain money under ee eee IN bill goes much 
further. It is embezzlement, blood money, a confidence game, 
casting lots for the vestment, while the patriotic aa! og are de- 
fending the honor and good name of our country. hy do our 
Representatives stand here like children in this moment of patri- 
otic excitement and it the cold-blooded and heartless money 
changer to control the finances of this Government? Why turn 
the management of the Federal Treasury over to them for their 
especial benefit? Every dollar of tax and every bond obligation 
has to be paid by the people who toil. 

During the war between the States two billion seven hundred 
millions of debt was piled apon the people, and now, after more 
than thirty years, thə people have paid upon that debt one billion 
eight hun millions. The bondholders and Congress have so 
manipulated that debt by changing the contract from payment in 
lawful money to gold alone that it now takes more of the labor 


and ings of the people to pay the balance of that debt than it 
would to pay the whole amount on the basis upon which it was 
contracted. We do not wish to inaugurate another scheme of 


plunder of this kind to tax future generations. That was a trick 
upon the unsuspecting. This, if done, will be done with the full 
aga of every member here. During the war between the 
States all forms of taxation were adopted. 

As an example, $1 per barrel was imposed upon beer. This was 
especially a war tax. While most of the war taxes have been re- 
pealed, the beer tax still remains. Now, under this bill they 
propose to double that tax on beer, which we all know is paid by 
the consumers, who are mostly poor le. Fine wines, bran- 
dies, and champagne, that are used exclusively by the rich, are not 
subjected to such high rate of taxation. The men who do the work 
and fight the battles of this country use beer and light wines. 
They are not drunkards, but have the burden of taxes to pay. 

Under the provisions of this bill this class of people are com- 
pelled to submit to these inequalities of taxation. 

Mr. Chairman, I hold that a tax on incomes should be adopted, 
not only to meet present war expenses, but to aid in all future 
time in furnishing revenue to support the Government, for it is 
the most just and equitable tax that can be levied for public pur- 
poses. Itisimposed upon those who have the unquestioned ability 
to pay. It is imposed in the hour of pr rity and ceases in the 
day of adversity, It is an axiom that the poor man fights the 
battle and the rich man should pay for the protection he receives 
of life, liberty, and property. owever, this money power threat- 
ens us with the Supreme Court if we should dare to reenact an 
income-tax law. 

Gentlemen, we haye a right to believe that the Supreme Court 
will change its decision. It has changed once, and why not 
change again? It reversed the decisions of all courts since the 
foundation of the Government on this question, and we have a 
right to believe that it will reverse itself and go back to first prin- 
ciples and get in line with the precedents. Gentlemen, there is a 
change in the personnel of the court by two new judges coming on 
the bench since the former law was before them. Mr. Chairman, 
in order to obviate all doubt as to an adverse decision the gentle- 
man from Tennessee per. McMIiLLIN] has framed his amendment 
so that the objectionable provisions are stricken out and will not 


be before the court again. Then let us pass this income-tax 
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amendment, which will lift from the shoulders of the toiling 


masses at least one hundred million of taxes annually and place 
it upon those who have the money to pay it and who ought to 
pay it. 


to have the burdens of Government laid upon the prime articles of 
consumption and exempt the stored wealth of the rich. There is 
but one true and legitimate principle of taxation, and that is to 
make every man pay according to the amount of actual property 
he possesses. Then no man or corporation can complain of the 
execution of the taxing power. The people that I have the honor 
to represent upon this floor are a patriotic and patient people who 
are willing to be taxed asother people to fight the battles of their 
country, to back their patriotism with their blood and money; 
but they are not willing to have an unn bonded debt fas- 
tened upon them and unjust taxation continued. Gentlemen, you 
may crush the rights of the people with your brutal majority here 

ay, you may riot in your mater Be and violate all the princi- 
ples of common justice, ignore and disregard the traditions and 
principles of the fathers, but let me remind you in the midst of 
your scheme of plunder that the people will at an early day de- 
mand that the hand of extortion and greed shall be taken from 
their throats. 


r. Chairman, the paws of this country will never be content | thi 


War Tariff. 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES H. DAVIDSON, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 28, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways 
and means to meet war expenditures— 

Mr. DAVIDSON of Wisconsin said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: The measure now pending is intended “‘ to pro- 
vide ways and means to meet war expenditures.” It is a war 
measure, and its enactment is demanded because we are in the 
midst of war. It is proposed by this measure to increase the revy- 
enue to the extent of $100,000,000 annually. The taxes are not 
imposed on the necessaries of life, but on articles of voluntary 
consumption, and will be borne by those best able so to do. 

No special complaint is made st any feature of this bill 
except the bond provision. Our Democratic friends who have 
been lately clamoring for war now object to the provision of this 
bill which authorizes the sale of bonds in time of war. Did not 
these same gentlemen during the Cleveland Administration, and 
in times of peace, authorize bonds to be issued in amounts almost 
equal to what is now proposed without even a thought of the 
burden imposed upon the 1 Not only that, 
but they allowed those bonds to be manipulated by a syndicate 
which made millions out of the transaction. 

These bonds are to be disposed of to the people in such amounts 
as they desire, making it in every respect a popular loan, and giv- 
ing to the people the same advantages which would accrue to 
them through the establishment of a postal savings-bank system; 
that is, an opportunity to secure a safe investment at a reasona- 
ble rate of interest, and at the same time benefit the Government 
and enable it to refill its exhausted Treasury. 

The schemes presented in opposition to this provision are as 
many in number and as varied in form as there are factions upon 
the other side of this Chamber. Everything, from green 
to the income tax, including that most ridiculous of all proposi- 
tions, the coinage of the seigniorage, has been suggested. 

The only one of these worthy of a passing notice is the income 
tax. There are many who believe that the imposition of an in- 
come tax, if it could te made constitutional, would be a fair and 
just form of taxation. There are two sides to this question, and 
in time of peace it ought to and undoubtedly would receive care- 
ful consideration. Butin these times, with a war upon us and 
the country demanding action, we can not afford to try any ex- 

riment. The income tax now upon our statute books has n 

eclared unconstitutional by the highest court in our land. A re- 
enactment of that measure in any form means endless litigation 
and uncertainty as to when a decision might be obtained. 

How foolish itis, then, for us at this time to undertake the con- 
sideration of such a schemeor to pass a measure, intended to pro- 
vide means to carry on a war, with a provision attached which 
must at some future time be reviewed by the Supreme Opari 
We can not clothe our soldiers on lawsuits nor feed them from 


the expected profits of a future transaction. Money must be forth- 
coming at once to meet the everyday expenditures made necessary 

this war, and we should meet this question firmly and honestly 
as men, and not trifle with so serious a matter in such a crisis as 


18, 
It is evident to everyone that these schemes are put forth purely 


7 


for political purposes, and I am surprised that gentlemen upon the 
other side of this Chamber can 8 an ph teres like this, rise 
above the low plane of partisanship and pass upon a question of 
this ia intelligently and honestly and without political 
prejudice. 

An extraordinary condition confronts us. Weare now engaged 
in a war with a foreign country, a war entered into by the Ameri- 
can peop only as a last resort, and for the protection of their 
national honor and the relief of suffering humanity. 

„The ee or Cuba have for years been struggling for their 
liberty. Again and again have they attempted to relieve them- 
selves from the terrible oppression and cruelty imposed upon them 
by the Spanish Kingdom. In all these heroic struggles Miey have 
had our sympathy, and in this last great effort our people have 
gloried in their valor and perseverance, and have prayed that 
victory might be theirs. 

We remember with horror the iniquitous rule of Weyler and 
the outrages 1 by his order upon helpless women and 
innocent children. The dark pages of history furnish no parallel 
to the cruelty and wanton disregard for decency and honor which 
have characterized the conduct of Spain in its affairs with Cuba. 

The Cubans are not the only ones who have suffered from the 
atrocities of Spanish warfare. This unholy combat has destroyed 
our commerce and the property of our citizens, has caused the 
imprisonment of some of our people, and finally culminated in the 
destruction of the Maine and the murder of 266 of our seamen. 
It is needless to dwell upon the details of that terrible catas- 
trophe. We know our noble battle ship rode at anchor in a 
supposedly friendly harbor. Without warning, and under the 
cover of night, it was destroyed, and in the twinkling of an cye 
hundreds of our noble seamen were called into the presence of 
their Maker. 

The loyal hearts of our people were aroused as never before 
and they demanded that Spain be punished for the crime she had 
committed. 

It was eminently proper and right that the President should 
exhaust every effort for a ceful solution of all these difficul- 
ties before taking such action as would involve our country in a 
conflict of arms. Some of our people were iripatient over what 
they thought was unnecessary delay, and believing as I did that 
no faith could be placed in the promises of the Spanish Govern- 
ment and that diplomatic negotiations would be fruitless, I con- 
fess the time seemed long to me. We must remember, however, 
that some time was absolutely necessary to prepare our nation 
for a conflict. 

The President while carrying on diplomatic negotiations was 
not unmindful of the necessity of preparation for war. The pow- 
der mills and the gun factories were put to work. Night and day 
their furnaces blazed, and night and day could be heard in our 
shipyards the ringing of the hammer as the preparation for war 
went on. No matter how impatient some may have been, in m 
judgment the time will come, if it has not already, when. wit 
one accord, the people will render due credit to the Chief Execu- 
tive of our nation, who, knowing full well the horrors and miseries 
of war, patiently and without fear or favor pursued a dignified, 
honorable, and consistent course, keeping continually in mind 
the one great idea of liberty for Cuba.” 

He pursued this course manfully and honestly, and when the 
end was reached he submitted the matter to Congress for its action 
and signified his willingness to obey its dictates. No matter what 
the result of this contest may be; the people of the country know 
that every effort for a peaceful solution of the difficulties was first 
exhausted, and no matter how much they may have differed as to 
what should have been done in the past, they to-day stand united 
in support of the President, and will cheerfully sustain him and 
us in every effort made to bring this conflict to a speedy and suc- 
cessful termination. 

We differed as to the details of the resolutions which we 
adopted; we may have differed as to what action should be taken, 
but we have not differed as to the necessity for some action. 

The members of this House, forgetting party affiliations, think- 
ing only of the integrity of the nation and the honor of the flag, 
stood shoulder to shoulder upon this floor, and with one accord 
placed $50,000,000 in the hands of the Executive to be expended 
for the defense of the nation. 

That act of ours was a splendid lesson in patriotism. Itshowed 

unanimity of sentiment among our people. It demonstrated to 
the nations of the earth that all sectional strife had been forgotten, 

t hereafter there was to be no North, no South, no Hast, no 
West, but one country, one people, one flag. 
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Since then it has appeared as if our Democratic friends were 
endeavoring to bring les oaa was n oat 1 question 
something of party politics. eir conduct prior to the passage 
of the — ei of intervention sayored of ASERRE AES and 
the debate upon this measure shows that an effort is now being 
made to arouse partisan strife and to force politics into a ques- 
tion which ought to rise High above the plane of parti p. 

Can it be possible that when this measure is sen | laced upon 

oudest for 


its passage we shall find those who have clamor 

immediate action, those who have declared in season and out of 
season for war, standing in solid 1 in opposition to a meas- 
ure which must be enacted in order that the war may be carried 
on? I trust this may not be the case. God forbid that our friends 
upon the other side should so far forget the great question which 
now confronts us as to descend to the low plane of partisanship in 
its consideration. 

Already a call has gone forth for 125,000 troops. They are be- 
ing assembled from every part of this great country. On the hill- 
side, in the valleys, and on the broad prairies may be heard the 
bugle call “to arms.” At the recruiting stations no political 

uestions are asked, and the boy who comes from the shop, from 
the store, or from the farm and offers his services, and if need be 
his life, in behalf of his country, is never questioned as to his po- 
litical belief. 

Standing under the folds of the old „with uncovered head 
and uplifted hand, he takes a solemn oath before Almighty God 
to defend the Constitution and the Union. We, as members of 
5 House, have taken the same oath; and is ours less sacred than 

is? 

Mr. Chairman, there must be upon our part no hesitation, no 
backward step. The eyes of the world are upon us. We haye 
entered into this conflict, not with a spirit of conquest, nor for the 

e of . domain, but in behalf of suffer- 
ba umanity. We have proclaimed to the world that we should 
intervene in Cuba for the purpose of ending a conflict which has 
become unbearable and of preventing further starvation of women 
and children. 

We have not proposed to demand from 1 75 5 indemnity, either 
of territory or of treasure, but we have said that her reign of cru - 
elty and treachery over the Island of Cuba shall cease, and that 
her shall retire from the Western Hemisphere. 

We do not propose to accept a money indemnity for the lives of 
our seamen who were so basely murdered, but we do know that 
our soldiers and our sailors, as they lead on to battle and to vic- 
tory, will never forget those heroes who met death in the dark 
waters of Havana Harbor; and above the din of musketry and the 
roar of cannon will ever be ringing in their ears that inspiring 
shibboleth: ‘Remember the Maine!” 

To such a high and honorable purpose are we pledged. Let us, 
therefore, prove to the world that we area united people: that we 
are standing together shoulder to shoulder in defense of our flag 
and the honor of our nation. Let us demonstrate a unity of pur- 

e, a loyalty unquestioned, a firm determination to provide the 

vernment with all the means n to ca his war to 
a nar and successful termination, Let us furnish our soldiers 
and sailors with everything necessary for their comfort and health 
while in the torrid climate of Cuba. 

The time for action has come; our ships are in line; our armies 
are marching to the front; the volunteers are coming from the 
farm, from the factory, and from the store. These are they who 
love their country and are willing to die in its behalf. It was from 
— source whence came the invincible armies of the sixties, and 
tĦese worthy descendants of those sires will carry the Stars and 
Stripes in the forefront of battle, and will finally unfurl our glori- 
ous banner of liberty on the ramparts of Morro Castle. 

Let us discharge our duties as faithfully as they will discharge 
theirs. The result isnot in doubt; a people long oppressed by 
Spanish tyranny will soon be free. The Gem of the Antilles” 
is destined to take its place among the free nations of the earth. 
Soon her banner of freedom will be floating over a republic rich 
in natural resources, and only waiting to be free to become the 
garden of the earth. 

Standing as a sentinel at the gateway of the great commercial 
interests of a hemisphere, that little republic will, through all the 
Fatura, 5 acknowledge her appreciation of our unselfish 
conduct. 

Great as a nation, we have never occupied so great a position as 
now, when, pone, aside all selfish consideration, we tender our 
services for the relief of oppressed and suffering humanity. Strong 
in the loyalty of her citizens, clothed in the righteousness of a just 
cause, our Republic to-day is an ideal Goddess of party standing 
with sword and shield and plume, pointing with one hand to an 
onward, upward course among the stars, while with the other she 
stoops and lifts the lowliest of earth’s citizens up to a broad plane 
of equality, and says to the nations of the world, By the living 
God, they shall be free, they shall be free,” 
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War Tariff. 
SPHEOCH 


or 
HON. CURTIS H. CASTLE, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 28, 1898, 
On the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures, 


Mr CASTLE said: 

Mr. CuHArrmMan: The pleasant fiction that the interests of the 
people are conserved by their Representatives in Congress still 
prevails to a limited extent in the rural districts, but the illusion 
is fading, and I trust the passage of this bill authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to issue $500,000,000 in 3 per cent coin 
bonds may at last arouse the masses to the terrible truth that 
their Representatives are not only not protecting their interests, 
but are pushing through a plan which ultimately must impover- 
ish and enslave them. The old Bourbon doctrine, ‘‘ After us the 
deluge,” is the watchword of the bond promoters. 

I desire to investigate this subject in the light of common sense, 
and with the lessons of the past to illuminate it. The people of 
the United States must have money and materials to prosecute the 
Spanish war, and we are told by the advocates of this bond bill 
that we must borrow of private individuals, pay interest, and 
transmit to coming generations the burden of our debt. apanar 
this plan I enter my protest and hope to be able to suggest a better 
way, a more honest way, and a more philosophical way to supply 
the sinews of war. 

An interest-bearing bonded debt is the instrument depended 

m by the nonproducing classes in all countries of the world to 
absorb the profits of labor. That it is an effective one is evident 
in the poverty of the workers and in the riches of the nonworkers, 
We have no right in morals or equity to transmit our debts for 
settlement to another generation. Under this iniquitous system 
our children are burdened with a debt in the contraction of which 
they had no voice. The debts of the father can not be inherited 
by his child, neither should a nation’s debts be inherited from 
generation to generation. 

There is a world-wide difference between a noninterest-bearing 
and an interest-bearing debt. In the onecase an exact equivalent 
is returned, in the other the debt is paid over and over again, yet 
is never paid. Five hundred million dollars at 3 per cent interest 
is repaid every thirty-three and one-third years, and can be again 
loaned, and still the original debt remains the same. Money, 
without any power of reproduction, eternally reproduces itself 
under the unnatural interest system which cunning idlers haye 
devised for the undoing of nations and individuals, 

Debts under this system are paid and repaid, paid, and paid, 
and paid again, yetnever paid. Generations of men after genera- 
tions come upon the stage of life and action, work for the pay- 
ment of the debt from infancy to old age, and are succeeded by 
another generation, who begin where the first one began and 
leave off at the same place. A new set of toilers take up the task 
and leave it only when, old and infirm, they mingle their ashes 
with mother earth. Man is mortal, but this interest-bearing debt 
is immortal—it can not end because it can not be paid. 

Ten generations may have passed since it was contracted and 
ten times has it been paid in full by the unhappy progeny of the 
men who contracted the original debt. Ten generations of para- 
sites have fattened on the toil of ten generations of fools, and the 
debt is unpaid. It can never be paid, hence the workers are born 
into slavery—hopeless, debasing, eternal slavery. What must be 
the condition of the mind of the man who can advocate a system 
of this kind and believe it just? Yet the majority of the Repre- 
sentatives in this Chamber propose to vote the American people 
into a slavery every whit as horrible as that suffered by the Cu- 
bans. How dwarfed and crooked, how bent and distorted must 
that soul be which can not recognize the iniquity of this cunning, 
devilish, and damnable system which is converting the whole 
civilized world into hell! 

Usury is the canker which to-day is eating the heart out of all 
modern nations. Usury is the yoke under which the free, the 
noble, and the brave are dra en into never-ending toil—cruel, un- 
requited toil! Over the door of their enslavement is written the 
ominous words said by Dante to be carved upon the lintels of hell, 
Leave hope behind all ye that enter here.“ Truly Moses wasan 
a aa lawgiver when from Mount Horeb, after talking with 

he commanded his people, Thou shalt not take usury.” 

What strange doctrine is this which says the Government can 
draft into its armies the son, the husband, and the father; it can 
place him in the front ranks of battle to be pierced and mangled 
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by shot and shell, to be trampled under the feet of charging squad- 
rons, or, perchance, mortally wounded, be left unattended on the 
field sodden with his blood until death relieves him of his agony— 

et has no power to draft into its services to preserve its life and 
es the money and property within its jurisdiction? This doc- 
trine exalts property above manhood and compels the poor man to 
give up his home and leave his family unprovided with the neces- 
saries of life, compels him to endure the Darashipa of army service, 
and finally compels him to gi e up all he has—his life—and leave 
his helpless wife and family to be robbed and enslaved by the 
wealthy bondholders, who remain at home to enrich themselves on 
bond issues and Government contracts. 

If Congress has power to declare war and draft men to wage 
that war, then it has also the correlative power to draft property 
and whatever else is necessary to wage war. The first power 
hinges upon the second, and you can not Reparate them and be 
consistent, This age of commercialism has dethroned man and 
enthroned property. Man, the creator of property, can be taken 
from the bosom of his family and be shot to death on the field of 
battle. His family can be robbed of his kind care and loye and 
compelled to suffer forever the loss of their natural provider and 
protector, but when it is proposed to lay the heavy hand of Goy- 
ernment on property we are told that the property of the wealthy 
classes can not be touched, and that the proper way to vage war 
is to enslave the poor by saddling them with a bonded debt to 
pay for property necessarily used in carrying it on. 

ee now and here that any government which acts upon such 
pencils is unworthy to live and should be blotted from the 
map of the world and consigned to the tomb of nations where lie 
all those unjust nations which forgot God and oppressed the poor, 

We are asked by the Republican members of this House to au- 
thorize the issue of $500,000,000 of 3 per cent coin bonds. Mr, 
Chairman, what will it profit us to free Cuba from the brutal rule 
of Spain and enslave our own people under the more brutal rule 
of the soulless bondholders? If freedom for Cuba can be attained 
only through the enslavement of America, then let Cuba remain 
in slayery. Our first duty is to our own people. But we can give 
freedom to Cuba without bonds. 

The whole intent of this bill is to saddle the expenses of the 
war upon the poor and those in moderate circumstances, and ex- 
empt the stolen fortunes of the rich from bearing any part of this 
war tax, Malt liquors, used by the poor, are taxed, but the 
sparkling wines, used only by the rich, are exempt. The poor 
laborer or soldier, with not a dollar in property, uses as much 
tobacco as the bondholding millionaire; and since the poor vastly 
outnumber the rich, so will the burdens of this tax fall chiefly 
upon them, The small share of the rich is paid back to them a 
thousandfold in the pond pert of the bill, and here they can rec- 
ompense themselves for their losses by robbing the poor for 
alltime to come, Well may the plutocrat welcome war, since it 
places in his hands the destiny of the common people. 

I say the war can be waged and freedom established in Cuba 
without the issue of a single bond, Bonds are wholly unnecessary, 
wholly superfluous. i 

We on the ist of July, 1897 (see Report Director of the 
Mint for 1897, page 37), a circulating medium of all kinds in ac- 
tual circulation, or held in banks, other than national banks, 
$1,198,738,833. It is a safe estimate that at least one-half of this 
amount is constantly in bank yaults or held from circulation by 
private misers. uct half the amount, and there is left for the 
transaction of business the beggarly sum of $599,369,416, or a per 
capita circulation of only $7.99. 

Mr. Chairman, reco; ing, as all sensible men do, the relation- 
ship existing between the volume of money and the general level 
of prices, can we wonder at the steady decline in the price of 
labor and all that labor produces? Since 1893 the volume of 
money, owing to natural losses, has steadily decreased. The 
mintage of gold has not made up the natural losses, while on the 
other hand population has steadily increased, With an increas- 
ing population and a diminishing volume of money, both operat- 
ing at the same time, we have had as the result falling prices, 
shrinking property values, bankruptcy, business stagnation, con- 
centration of wealth, labor strikes, lockouts, riots, ruin, poverty, 
despair, and suicide abiding in this unhappy land. 

If we wish to change our present wretched condition for one of 
prosperity, we must reverse our policy of money confraction and 
inaugurate one of healthy . It would not be a sensible 
thing to give the man dying of thirst upon the desert all the water 
he could drink immediately, but the sensible course would be to 
give him moderate draughts, frequently repeated, until his absorb- 
ents, acting steadily, had made up the volume of his blood. He 
would not be a wise physician who would gorge the famine victim 
at his first meal; but what could be said for the wisdom of the 
physician who would withhold all food for fear that if nourish- 
ment was administered the starving man 9 his stom- 
ach and suffer from indigestion? 

In 1866, according to Secretary McCulloch’s report, the per capita 


in circulation was over $30, Universal prosperity filled the land. 
There was not a tramp in existence, and even the word was un- 
known, Farm mortgages existed only in those cases where youn 

pee N land expecting to pay for it out of the produce 0 

eir r. 

Property values were stable or advancing, wages were high, and 
employment regular. The deadly animosity which exists at this 
time between the laborer and the capitalist was then happily un- 
known. Our day of woe and sorrow began synchronously with 
the policy of contraction in 1867, 

Step by step, and in perfect ratio as the national money was 
burned and converted into an interest-bearing debt, did our poy- 
erty advance. The values were squeezed out of all forms of prop- 
erty save bonds; farm products fell in price until the farmer was 
compelled to give up twice as much of his corn and hay and grain 
and stock to purchase a dollar as before. His debt did not shrink; 
his interest charges did not diminish; his taxes remained the same; 
his insurance, and in fact all his fixed charges, remained payable 
in the same number of dollars as before. The dollar unit became 
more yaluable as the number of dollar units were lessened, and, 
since the morigaged farmer must needs pay in dollars, he found 
to his sorrow that it required twice as much labor, sweat, and toil 
to obtain the dollars, and that the amount of labor was constantly 
increased in exact ratio as the money was converted into bonds 
and the number of dollar units diminished, 

The farmers of America, and, in fact, all its wealth producers, 
are like the traveler in the desert dying with thirst; their parched 
tongues and sluggish blood indicate speedy dissolution. The Con- 
gress of the United States is the attending physician, and we can 
give life or death. Which shall it be? At our command we can 
cause to gush forth streams of living waters for the healing of the 
nation; we can make the desert blossom as the rose. ill we 

oit? 
As the hungry multitude drink in the precious water of life, given 
in the form of Treasury notes, and as the number of dollar units 
increase, life, health, and joy will return to America’s workers. 

Is there any danger of issuing this money too fast—faster than 
it can be assimilated? Let us see: The chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee estimates that the cost of the war will he $25,- 
000,000 per month. Should the entire yolume of the circulating 
medium be increased to $50 per capita we would have$3,750,000,000, 
That this is about the proper amount has been demonstrated in 
our national history. Our greatest prosperity was attained when 
we had $50 per capita in circulation. For my part I would rather 
take as my criterion in fixing the volume of the circulating ine- 
dium the well-attested facts of history and- personal experience 
than the foolish sneers of the worshipers of the gold fetich. 

The Director of the Mint fixes the amount of all kinds of money 
in circulation and in banks other than national banks at $1,198,- 
788,833. Deduct this amount from $3,750,000,000, the proper 
amount, and there is a deficiency in the circulating medium of 
$2,551,261,167. To make up this amount at $25,000,000 per month 
would require over eight years. 

We have here the means to carry on the war to a succesful ig- 
sue, and we have eight years to conquer Spain before other rev- 
enue measures will be needed, Surely we can accomplish the 
task in eight years; but if it should es hess longer, it will still not 
be necessary to issue bonds. With all the veins and arteries of 
our commercial body full of the life-giving blood of commerce 
we can levy taxes sufficient to carry on sucha war forever. Then 
there will be the wherewithal to pay taxes, while now, in our 
anæmic condition, every drop of blood drawn from the empty 
channels of trade weakens us, We are required to make bricks 
without straw, 

During this debate the only ar, ent against the issue of Treas- 
ury notes made by the agents of the bond sharks has been a su- 
percilious sneer and the miserable drivel that the Government 
can not make something out of nothing. To attempt an argu- 
ment with men who deny the fundamental principles of eco- 
nomics, who assume the pomi at issue, and whose whole stock in 
trade consists of cant phrases which mean absolutely nothing, 
seems a bootless task. 

Their one idea is that gold is money and money is gold, and 
that without gold there could be no money, and without money 
there could be no exchange of commodities and no commerce. 
What a misfortune to the race should the supply of gold cease! 
In that case trade and commerce and the productions of the soil 
and the factory must cease. Men must starve and be naked be- 
cause the barren rocks no longer produced the instrument of 
exchange. Should it be discovered in vast quantities its capacity 
as a medium of exchange would end, 

Having first by law established the value of gold, they then de- 
clare that its value depends upon its intrinsic qualities; yet when 
asked what the value of gold would be should the law fixing its 
value be repealed, their only reply is that such a thing is impossi- 
ble. Ah, my friends, itis not impossible. The worshipers of the 
gold god have taught the suffering masses how to dethrone this 
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their party are asses. The history of the past teaches no lessons 
to these agents of the bondholders. That the Republic of Venice, 
for six hundred years the most flourishing country on earth, 
whose merchants ransacked the world, and whose sails whitened 
every sea, did business through their great national bank with- 
out a metallic money, is to these solons as a tale that is told.” 
That the colony of Pennsylvania for forty years used only paper 
money, and that during that long period universal prosperity 
blessed its every enterprise, is to these advocates of bond slavery 
a matter of no moment. 

That England, according to Sir Archibald Alison, on account 
of the vitalizing power of an abundant national currency, en- 
joyed the greatest prosperity in her ee ne the od of 
the Napoleonic wars, when she not oy d to contend against 
the imperial power of France, but had to subsidize the conti- 
nental powers of Europe to hold them in line, is by these learned 
upholders of intrinsic value over in silence. They have 
apparently forgotten the old demand notes of 1862, which rose in 
— — as the crippled greenbacks fell, because it is not to the in- 
terest of the bond sharks that they should remember. 

Theystand here in these legislative halls with inflated Iungs and 
idiotic sneers waiting for Wall street to pull the string that they 
may fill the resonant air with the sound and fury of idiots, 
while above the interminable babble of their noise can be heard 
the epithets, ‘‘fiatist,” ‘‘repudiationist,” ‘‘depreciator of the puble 
credit.” There seems to be no error, however gross, the gold wor- 
shipers will not promulgate if it will but serve to fool what they 
are pleased to term the ‘‘rabble.” 

They deify “intrinsic value,” yet refuse to base the currency 
upon land or wheat or corn, and when told that gold has no 
intrinsic value, that it can not preserve life, that it is neither 
food, clothing, or shelter, they listen for a moment and relapse 
into their senseless jargon as the fever patient in his delirium re- 
turns ever to the phantom of his imagination. Poor gold-diseased 
victims, will the fever of your diseased brains never end until 
cooled by cold, biting, hopeless poverty and the sharp lash of 
wage slavery? 

Sitting in this Hall of national legislation, where from day to 
day and from week to week we are compelled to endure the grist 
of sophistry and deceit and cunningly devised lies run through our 
mental mills until the surfeit turns to intolerable loathing both 
of the sophistry and the st per it is with l we go back to 
the fountains of truth and drink again the words of wisdom as 
they fall from the lips of the masters. Ruskin, in my opinion the 
greatest economist of modern times, says in Numera Pulverus: 

The use of substances of intrinsic value as the materials of a currency is 
a barbarism, a remnant of the conditions of barter, which alone render com- 
merce possible among savage nations. In proportion to the extension of civ- 
ilization and increase in the trustworthiness of government it will cease. 
So long asit exists, the phenomena of the cost and price of the articles used 
for currency are mingled with those proper to currency itself in an almost 
inextricable manner. 

I quote again from the same author: 


Money has been inaccurately spoken of as merely a means of 5 
But it is far more than this. It is a documentary expression of l claim. 
It is not wealth, but a document claim to wealth, being the s: of the 
relative quantities of it, or of the labor producing it, to which, at a given 
time, persons or societies are entitled. If all the money in the world—notes 
and gold—were destroyed in an instant, it would leave the world neither 
richer nor poorer than it was. Money is, therefore, correspondent in its 
nature to the title deed of an estate. ough the deed be burned, the estate 
still exists, but the right to it has become disputed. 


In elaborating on the true functions of money this author says: 


The waste of labor in obtaining the gold, though it can not be estimated 
by help of any existing data, may be unders' in its bearing on entire 
economy by su it limited to transactions between two persons. If 
two farmers in Australia have been ex corn and cattle with each 
other for years, keeping their accounts of iprocal debts inany simple way, 
the sum of the 8 of either would not be diminished, though the 
part of it which was lent or borrowed were only reckoned by marks ona 
stone or not¢hes on a tree and the one counted himself accordingly so many 
scratches, or ee, notches, better than the other. But it would soon be 
er. diminished if, discovering gold in their fields, each resolved to ac- 
cept only golden counters for a pron and accordingly, whenever he 
wanted a sack of corn or a cow, was obliged to go and wash sand fora week 
before he could get the means of giving a receipt for them. 


Even Ricardo admits the superiority of a paper currency. He 
says: 

A well- lated paper currency is so great an improvement in commerce 
that I should greatly regret if prejudice should done us to return to a sys- 
tem of less utility. The introduction of the precious metals for the purposes 
of money may with truth be considered as one of the most important 
toward the improvement of commerce and the arts of civilized life; but it 
no less true that with the advancement of knowledge and science we 
cover that it would be another improvement to banish them again from the 
— Ve depend to —— during a less enlightened period, they had been 80 

ya 


Macleod, in his Theory and Practice of Banking, expresses sim- 
ilar ideas. He says: : 


The simplest and most perfect form of a currency is that which 
nothing but transferable debt and of which the material is of no intrinsic 
value, such as paper. It is only, however, when states have reached a high 

of civilization that they adopt this perfect form: before they atta 

that the material of it entirely consists of something which has an intrinsic 
value, such as gold or silver. this circumstance the purchase of an arti- 
cle with a gold coin is of a mixed character, and partakes somewhat of a 
nature both of a barter and a sale. But this intrinsic value isa secondary cir- 
cumstance, and not the one which gives it its characteristic as a currency. It 
is its general reception as the visible symbol of transferable power, which is 
also called negotiability, which is the essence of a currency and distinguishes 
a coin from a medal. 

We may consider currency to bear the same relation to wealth that tho 
title deeds do to property. Title deeds prove the right of their owner to 
property, but no one would mistake them for the property itself, however 
expensively they might be prepared or however costly the mate: of which 
they were 5 pre ger . * * The fewer the words, provided they were 
effective, and the cheaper the material, provided it was lasting, the better 
would be the form of such evidence. 


In 1729 Franklin published a pamphlet entitled The Nature and 
2 F aPaper Currency. Speaking of this essay many years 
er he said: 


It was well received by the common le in general. but the rich men dis- 
liked it, for it increased and strengthe the or for more money; and 
a. happening to have no writers smog them that were able to answer it, 
their opposition slackened and the was carried a majority in the 
House. The utility of this currenc came by time and e mee so evi- 
dent that 5 upon which it was founded were never afterwards 
much disputed; so that it grew soon to £55,000, and in 1739 to £50,000, trade, 
building, and inhabitants all the while increasing. 


The principles upon which this currency was issued was land 
values, and Franklin advocated in this essay the wisdom of basing 
currency upon land rather than metallic money. I quote the 
substance of the paper-money act, adopted bythe advice of Frank- 
lin in 1739, from Pownall’s Administration of the Colonies. 


As the paper-money act made and peer in Pennsylvania in 1739 was the 
completest of the kind, containing all the improvements which experience 
had from time to time su; in the execution of preceding acts, an ac- 
count best explain and recommend the measure contained in the follow- 
PER roposal: The sum of the notes by that act directed to be printed was 

proclamation money. This money was to be emitted to the several 
borrowers from a loan office established for that purpose. 

Fifty persons were nominated trustees of the loan office, under whose 
care and direction the bills or notes were to be printed and emitted. Tosuit 
the bills for a common currency 1 were of small and various denomina- 

25 shi gs down to 1 Hing. Various precautions were taken 
to went counterfeits, by peculiarities in the paper, character, manner of 
mting, g. numbering, etc. The trustees took an oath and gave secu- 

rity for the due and faithful execution of their office. 
ey were to lend ont the bills on -real security of at least double the 
value, fora term of sixteen years, to be repaid in yearly quotas or install- 
ments, with interest. Thus one-sixteenth part of the principal was yearly 
d back into the office, which made the payment easy to the borrower. 
he interest was applied to public services; the principal, during the first 
ten years, let out again tofresh borrowers. The new borrowers, from year 
to year, were to have the money only for the 8 part of the sixteen 


resents 


years, repaying by fewer, and of course rtionally r, installments, 
and Sani the last six om of the sixteen the sums paid in were not to be 
remitted, but the notes burned and destroyed; so that, at the end of the six- 
n sera, e whole might be called in and burned, and the accounts com- 
E The. trustees were taken from the different countiesof the province, their 
residence in different parts giving them better opportunities of being ac- 
uainted with the value and circumstances of taa offered in m age, 
ey were to continue but four years in office; were to account ann y to 
committees of assembly, and at the expiration of that term they were to de- 
liver up all moneys and securities in their hands to their successors before 
their bonds and sureties could be $ 

Lest a few wealthy persons should engross the money which was intended 
for more general benefit, no one person, whatever security he might offer, 
could borrow more than £1,000. Thus numbers of r new settlers were 
accommodated and assisted with money to on their settlements, to be 
repaid in easy portions yearly, as the yearly produce of their lands should 
enable them. 8 

Under this paper-money system, based on land values, Pennsyl- 
vania flourished for forty years until the British Parliament, at 
the dictation of the money lenders of London, compelled a repeal 
of the law under which the money was issued. Iam proud to bə 
a disciple of Franklin. Franklin, the most learned economist, the 
most distinguished philosopher, and the most consummate states- 
man our country has ever produced! 

From what a lofty height in the temple of fame does the im- 
mortal Franklin look down upon the miserable pismires who 

ovel at the feet of the gold god and with idiotic gabble pray at 

us sordid, blood-stained altar! Ah, my countrymen, it sounds 
like sacrilege to couple the name of that glorious immortal, that 
man whose fame has filled the world to its remotest borders for 
more than a century, with such corrupted and tainted names as 
Pierpont Morgan, ELKINS, and Hanna! : 

We hear much of the sacredness of the decision of the Supreme 
Court in its divided opinion on the unconstitutionality of the 
income-tax law, and those who question this decision, as being 
contrary to public polity and a reversal of the rulings of the same 
court for a hundred years, are held up by the agents of the bond- 
holders and millionaire tax dodgers as enemies of public order. 
Yet when the attention of these gentlemen is called to another 
practically unanimous decision of this court in the legal-tender 
ge, decided in 1884, which upheld the legality of the act of May 

, 1878, entitled “An act to forbid the further retirement of 
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United States legal-tender notes,” and which laid down the broad 
doctrine of the absolute right of the United States to issue Treas- 
ury notes and make them legal tender, they deny the binding 
force of the decision, and contemptuously refer to those who adyo- 
cate the safe, sensible, and legal way to avoid a bond issue by 
issuing noninterest-bearing Treasury notes in lieu as enemies of 
the public credit. Truly it depends entirely upon whose ox is 


gored. 
This celebrated decision makes good reading, and I quote a small 
portion: 


the United States, 


and to coin mone 
and to rouas the value thereof and of foreign coin; and being clearly 
authorized as incidental to the exercise of those great powers to emit 


payment of poe debts being one of the powers belonging to sovereignty 
in other civilized nations and not expressly withheld from ngres by the 
Constitution, we are irresistibly impelled to the conclusion that the im- 

ression upon the Treasury notes of the United States the quality of being a 

egal tender in payment of private debts is an appropriate means conducive 
and plainly rg Soa to the execution of the undoubted powers of Congress, 
consistent with the letter and spirit of the Constitution, and therefore within 
the meaning of that instrument, necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the powers vested by this Constitution in the Government of the 
United States. 

By this masterful exposition of the fundamental powers of the 
Government our legal right is added to the moral and equitable 
right to issue Jegal-tender notes, and we have preserved to us the 
instrument which alone can save us from bond slavery. 

In the name of a long-suffering and an outraged people, let us 
use this sovereign prerogative of government and preserve the 
benefits of free government to the American people. 

Who are these men who demand that before a shot has been 
fired or a battle fought that we shall Pay tribute to Shylock? 
Why, the leader of the gang is Rothschild, a London banker; 
second in command is Pierpont Morgan, the patriot who saved 
his country by placing the bond deal of Grover the Fat, and in- 
cidentally feathered his own nest with $10,000,000 stealings, 
Rockefeller, and Havemeyer, Gould, Sage, ELKINS, McCook, 
Hanna, and a long tail of satellites of lesser light. 

Why, these men have for the past three years prevented any 
action looking toward even recognizing Cuban belligerency, let 
alone independence. They were anxious to preserve the values 
existing in the $400,000,000 of Spanish bonds controlled by the 
gang. Every woman and child in Cuba might have been starved 
to death, and would have been, had not the American people com- 
pelled the President to take action. And now these cold, slimy, 
sordid creatures inflict their loathsome presence upon the Con- 
gress and demand that we shall issue bonds before they will per- 
mit a gun to be fired. 

The agents of these traitors come here and tell us that no war 
was ever fought without the issuance of bonds, and, a priori, this 
one must be preceded by their issue. My impression is that by 
far the larger part of thé bond indebtedness of the world was 
fastened upon the people in time of peace. Bonds are secured 
when the people are made to believe that their paper currency, 
which fights their battles, preserves the national honor and integ- 
rity, promotes the prosperity of the poor, is not sound money, and 
in the same evil hour are made to believe that it is sound when 
converted into a paper bond upon which they pay interest. 

Paper money is not sound because it does not bear interest; 
paper bonds are sound because they bear interest. An abundance 
of money is not honest, because then the wealth producer receives 
a larger per cent of his earnings; but a scarcity of money is honest, 
because then the man who lives from the interest of a fixed income 
can absorb more of the products of labor. Soundnessand honesty, 
then, are relative terms and apply only to the welfare of the man 
who lives upon usury. 

Mr. Chairman, I sometimes think that among men there is but 
one crime, and that is ignorance. Ignorance of 8 and 
natural law entails suffering disease and physical death; ignorance 
of moral law brings disobedience and moral blight; ignorance of 
financial and economic law permits social vampires to fasten 
themselves upon the social ae permits a system of finance 
which has for its main pillar o aap ort bonds, through which 
the social vampires draw from the blood and toiland sweat of 
blind, ignorantlabor their sustenance, and by which labor, robbed 
of its own, is ruthlessly, aye, remorsolessly, thrust into slavery. 

Is there, then, for labor no salvation from these cruel conditions? 
Weare told by Representatives that because bonds have been is- 
sued in the past they must be now, and for all future time; and 
the people are expected to believe this and submit. Oh, for an 
education which educates and enlightenment thatenlightens! No 
words ever conveyed more of truth than these of Beecher, “We 
must educate, we must educate, or we must perish.” I am one 
of those who believe that labor will be redeemed. Already the 
bright rays of economic truth are penetrating the minds of men 


debased and stupefied by a thousand generations of slavery. The 
bright sun of knowledge already gilds the receding shadows of ig- 
norance, and the evil spirits which thrive in darkness and prey 
upon ignorance are fading with the darkness and the gloom. 

„No war was ever fought without the aid of bonds; hence no 
war can befought without bonds.” Was ever statement and argu- 
ment more false? Grant this argument and it destroys all ad- 
vancement. Under such logic civilization would never have 
existed. We would still be savages living in caves and killing our 
enemies with stone axes instead of with interest-bearing bonds. 
Let Edwin Arnold answer in the language of poetry: 


Men perished in winter winds till one smote fire 

From flint stones coldly hiding what they held, 

The red spark treasured from the kindling sun; 

They gogoa on fiesh like wolves, till one sowed corn, 
Which grew a weed, yet makes the life of man; 

They mowed and babbled till some tongue struck speech, 
ane tient fingers framed the lettered sound 


goca t haye my brothers, but it came 
From ork neh Strife and loving sacrifice? 


It requires no prophet’s vision to foretell the result of this vote. 
Coming events cast their shadows before.” Out of this Congress 
good comes save only by external force or by accident. It was 
elected to e out the decrees of the corrupt oligarchy whose 
seat and home is in Wall and Lombard streets, and it will do the 
will of its masters. There is no hope for the despised people from 
any action that may emanate from this august body—absolutely 
none. This bond iniquity will go through with a whoop anda 
hurrah under the plea of a military necessity which has no exist- 
ence in fact. 

In the hurly-burly of glorious war, with flags flying, bands 
plays , and patriotism at fever heat, and because of these things, 

ylock is even now reaching out his blood-stained hands to rob 
the patriots and their children. Under the false mask of patriot- 
ism, the foul deed will soon be done. Oh, my countrymen, is 
there no awakening? This deadly apathy, will it never pass 
away? This moral and intellectual stupor, akin to death, when 
will it end? 
O men, angel-i in nature's fair mint, 
And is it for t e were fashioned divine? 
Ah, where's the stemp—immortality’s print? 
We are tyrants and slaves, knit in one tortured twine, 
That a few like to s may stride over the earth, 
Millions, born to be murdered, are given in pawn; 
When will the world quicken for liberty's birth 
Which she waiteth, with eager wings ting the dawn? 


s 
Be stirring, O people, your scroll is unfolden, 
And bright be the deeds ye emblazon therein, 


War Tariff. 
SPEECH 
HON. FERDINAND BRUCKER, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 28, 1898. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of tho Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means 
to meet war expenditures— 

Mr. BRUCKER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: At the very outset of whatever remarks I may 
have to make on the pending measure, I desire to say, and to have 
it distinctly understood, that I am in favor of and shall at all 
times support the Administration in every effort which it shall 
put forth in bringing to a speedy and successul termination the 
war which we are now engaged in with Spain, I shall lend my 
voice and give my support to any and all revenue measures whic 
shall place in the hands of the Administration ample means to 

on this war Gerd and to a conclusion. 

Yet nevertheless I desire it to be distinctly understood that I 
shall reserve the right not only to criticise this revenùe measure 
in detail, but any future revenue measure which shall be intro- 
duced which in my judgment shall have for its object not the 
raising of necessary revenue, but the bonding of the country, not 
only for the present but for future generations; and I desire to 
say at the outset that I am opposed to a bond issue at this time or 
at any time in the future until we have exhausted all other means 
for raising the nece war revenue, and then only will I give 
my consent to the pledging of the faith and credit of this country 
as a last resort. I am against the principle of mortgaging notonly 
in my own private business, but I am against the principle of 
mortgaging he homes and firesides of every citizen in this broad 


. Chairman, before entering into a discussion of this bill in 
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detail, or its bond feature, let us for a few moments review a lit- 
tle modern history of our foreign relations with Spain and the 
Island of Cuba and see how it is and why it is that we are now 
engaged in mortal combat with the Kingdom of Spain. Iven- 
ture fo say that when the future impartial historian shall calm] 
and deliberately record the history of the past three years, an 
the foreign policy which we have pursued with reference to Spain 
and her possessions in the Island of Cuba, the record will be that 
our foreign policy in this respect has been shilly-shally in the ex- 
treme, and even pusillanimous. 2 b 

What are the facts? More than three years ago the subjects of 
Spain residing on the Island of Cuba revolted against the mother 
country, as we reyolted in 1776 against Great Britain. The Cubans 
revolted against Spain for the reason that they could no longer 
withstand the exactions, oppressions, and cruelties heaped upon 
them by Spain. They resorted to arms. They took to the field, 
and for more than three years they have successfully withstood 
and repulsed all attempts upon the 27 65 of the mother country to 
subdue them. They not only established a military government, 
but a civil government as well, having a constitution, a president, 
and all the machinery for levying and collecting taxes and main- 
taining itself. 

For three long years Cuba has been knocking at our door, ask- 
ing that this Government—do what? Simply recognize them as 
a 3 force—extend to them belligerent rights, which 
would recognize the rebellion in Cuba as civilized war, and which 
would then make it imperative on the part of Spain to treat the 
Cuban army as soldiers and not as traitors; and prisoners were 
to be held as such and not shot down and butchered as they have 
been by Spain for the past three years, $ 

On February 5, 1896, Mr. § er, the following resolution was 
introduced in the United States Senate: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Ri sentatives concurring), That in 
the opinion of Congress a condition of Publio exists between the Gov- 
ernment of Spain and the government Poets and for some time main- 
tained by force of arms by the people o gata, and that the United States of 


America should maintain strict 9 ween the contending powers, 
, ra therights of belligerents in the ports and territory of the 


This resolution = the Senate on the last-named date by a 
vote of 64 yeas to ô nays. The resolution came to this House, and 
after some unimportant amendments it passed this House on 
March 2, 1896, by the overwhelming vote of 262 yeas to 17 nays. 
All these votes were free from party bias, and represented the 
overwhelming sentiment of Congress and of the country at that 
time on the Cuban question. 

This, Mr. Speaker, was in March, 1896. In June of that same 
year the Republican party, at St. Louis, adopted the following 
platform on the Cuban question: 


their freedom the people of the United States 
y the struggles of other American peopl to 


ed with sympat 
1 abid- 


free themselves from 


comply with the treaty o ga 
United States should actively use its influence and good offices to restore 
peace and give independence to the island. 


In March, 1896, when the Cuban resolution recognizing bellig- 


erent rights d Congress, Grover Cleveland was President of 
the United States. His Administration absolutely ignored the 
sentiments ressed in said resolution and assumed the technical 


position that the right to extend belligerent rights was purely an 
executive function or right and Congress had no authority to deal 
with the subject. There the matter slumbered, as far as this 
body was concerned, until after Mr. McKinley was inaugurated 
Prenden of the . pos gee 3 10 
en it was supposed, and the people a right to sup 

from the utterances of the Republican platform on the Coban 
question above mentioned, that they would Publ no effect the 
statement contained in their platform, ‘‘ that Spain had lost con- 
trol of Cuba,” and that the present Administration would extend 
its “good offices in giving independence to the island.” Mr. 
McKinley was inaugurated on the 4th of March, 1897. 

The people and noe waited patiently for the Administra- 
tion to carry out its platform policy with reference to Cuba, and 
it was soon demonstrated that inaction and silence were to gov- 
ern; and it will be remembered by the members of this Con 
and the country that upon the 20th day of May, 1897, the Senate 
of the United States again, by an overwhelming vote, da 
resolution extending belligerent rights to the Cuban patriots, that 
the resolution came to this House, and was by the Speaker referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, where it has ever since 
slumbered. 

Time after time the Democrats on this side of the Chamber have 
attempted to secure action on the passage of said resolution, and 
time after time they have been met by a solid phalanx of Repub- 
lican votes on the other side of the Chamber in opposition. No 
later than January of the present year, Mr. Speaker, I introduced 
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a resolution in this House directing the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs without further delay to report the Cuban resolution which 


had passed the Senate the previous May. The resolution was de- 
clared out of order, an appeal taken from the decision of the Chair, 
tae . voting to sustain the Chair without a skip or a 
reak. 

The friends of Cuban liberty and freedom in this House and in 
the country have been muzzled, first by the Cleveland Adminis- 
tration, and second by the McKinley Administration; and the 
only thing which seemed to awaken the present Administration 
to a true sense and realization of its duty was the De Lome letter, 
followed by the foul and deliberate murder by Spanish authori- 
ties of two hundred and sixty-odd American seamen and the de- 
struction of our battle ship Maine. 

And yet, after this, the greatest crime of the nineteenth century, 
the cry went up from Administration circles, Peace; peace at 
1 price,“ until there went up from ocean to ocean, from the 
Lakes to the Gulf, such a wave of public sentiment and indigna- 
tion as no Administration would care or dare to withstand. Not- 
withstanding this, delay followed delay. The President, through 
special message, officially informed Congress of the blowing up 
of the Maine, and that he had advised the Spanish Government 
of the destruction of our battle ship, and he further told us that 
he had no doubt that such action would be taken by the Spanish 
Government in the premises as“ honor and justice” would dictate. 

In the meantime we were informed that Congress and the 
country should patiently wait and allow the President tocontinue 
diplomatic negotiations with Spain; that the President was ne- 
n with Spain with a view of having the Spanish flag with- 

rawn from Cuba and independence granted to the people of the 
island, and finally we were notified by message that all diplo- 
matic negotiations looking toward the establishment of peace and 
independence in Cuba had failed, and that the President of the 
United States would transmit to Congress a message on this sub- 
ject which would, to use the language of his spokesman on the 
oor of the House, ‘‘ electrify the country.” 

We were informed that the message would be delivered to Con- 
gress on a certain Wednesday, and with feverish excitement and 
expectancy the country at large and the crowd which filled this 
Chamber and these galleries awaited its arrival.. We waited and 
waited, and finally along about 4 o’clock in the afternoon of that 
day we were informed that the President had decided that it 
would be unwise for him to transmit his message at that time; 
that there were some straggling American citizens who had not 
as yet gotten out of Cuba, whose lives would be endangered when 
the Spaniards should be informed of the contents of his message. 

We waited until the following Monday for this message which 
would ‘‘electrify the country.” It finally came, and I commend 
it to the careful perusal of every American citizen. I find that 
the President, on page 7 of that message, states the last and only 
progestin that he made to Spain locking toward the freedom 
of Cuba from Spanish domination in the following language: 

It appeared to be my duty, in a spirit of true friendliness to Spain, no less 
than to the Cubans, who have so much to lose by the prolongation of the 
struggle, to seek to bring about an immediate termination of the war. 

So far there is no suggestion of independence or the withdrawal 
of the Spanish flag from Cuba. Quoting again, as follows: 


To this end I submitted, on the 27th of March, as a result of much repre- 
sentation and correspondence from the United States minister at Madrid, 
propositions to the Spanish Government “looking to an armistice until Oc- 
83 ed well for the negotiations for peace, with the good offices of the 

ent. 


Thisis the ultimatum, Mr. Speaker, submitted by our Govern- 
ment to Spain, and that, too, after they had deliberately fired upon 
the national flag, insulted the national honor, destroyed hundreds 
of American citizens, and millions of our property. This was the 
message that would “electrify the world.” This was the message 
which if presented onthe previous Wednesday would have endan- 
gered the lives of Americans in Cuba. 

But farther on in the message, on page 14, let me read again: 


Yesterday, and since the preparation of the foregoing message, official in- 
formation was received oy me that the latest decree of the Queen Regent of 
Spain directs General Blanco, in order to prepare and facilitate peace, to 
proclaim a suspension of hostilities, the duration and details of which have 
not as yet been indicated tome. This fact, with every other pertinent con- 
sideration, will, I am sure, have your just and careful consideration in the 
solemn deliberations ape which you are about to enter. If this measure at- 

a successful result, then our aspirations as a ce-loving people will 


tains 
gress | be realized. If it fails, it will be only another justification for our contem- 


plated action. 

What does the President mean by this language? ‘If this 
measure,” suspension of hostilities, attainsa successful result, if 
it fails, it will be only another justification for our contemplated 
action.” 

It means, as plain as words can be framed in the English lan- 

ge, that it was the intention of the President of the United 
tates, if left to himself, he would not drive the Spaniards out of 
Cuba until Spain should have another six months opportunity, 
until next October, to continue her system of spoliation, assassi- 
nation, outrage, and starvation. 
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And Congress received this message; and on April 20, 1898, with 
actical unanimity, = a resolution which not only author- 
Ped and empowered the President of the United States to restore 


ce in Cu 
ea once use the entire land and naval forces to 2 Spain to 
relinquish its authority and government in the d of Cuba, 
and to withdraw its land and naval forces from Cuba and Cuban 
waters, 

The e of this resolution and the subsequent acts of the 
A ptration pursuant to it have finally brought this Cuban 

nestion to a head, and as a result we are in a war with Spain. 

y judgment, Mr. Speaker, and I proclaim it boldly, is that had 
the Cleveland Administration extended belligerent rights to the 
Cuban patriots they would have been eee e and would have 
won out their own independence, and there would have been no 
wur nor occasion for war between the United States and Spain. 

I go still further and say that had the Administration of William 
Mckinley extended belligerent rights to these people, as it should 
have done shortly after he was inaugurated, then these ple 
would have won their own independence, and there would have 
been no occasion for war. 

What siren voice has for the past year whispered in the ear of 
the President, ‘‘ Wait, wait?” at silent yet potent influence 
has stayed the hand of the President of the United States, which 
has resulted, Mr. Speaker, in our patrolling the Cuban coast at 
an expense of $2,000,000, which has made the United States the 
big policeman to see that no private expeditions were fitted out by 
Americans to go in aid of the cause of liberty in Cuba? 

That influence, which has ever stayed the hand of this Adminis- 
tration, even after the disaster of the Maine, that influence, Mr. 
Speaker, has been the money power of this country. They have 
been going up and down the land crying, There will be no war; 
peace at any price.” 

Well, we have this war on our hands, and now it is said that it 
is necessary to pass this revenue measure and to it quickly, 
without discussion and without debate, to provide the nec 
means for carrying on the war, and you find this same crow 
which have cried out, “Peace, peace at any price,” and“ There 
will be no war,” now attempting to push through this bill, which 
carries an appropriation eventually . to nearly a billion 
of dollars, and he who dares to criticise it or delay or obstruct its 
passage for a single moment is characterized as a pettifogger and 
unpatriotic, 5 

r. Chairman, if there is any one thing which I have observed 
since I have been a member of this House more than another it is 
that a few gentlemen—you can count them on your finger ends 
and then have fingers to spare—absolutely control and dictate 
every public measure adopted by this House. [Appiano] 

Mr. SIMPSON. And they are not confined to one side of the 
House, either. 

Mr. BRUCKER. True, All day they strut up and down the 
aisles, they fume and pound the air, and then later they allow us 
poor fellows to come up here and tell our constituents what we 
think about a bill which is placing a mortgage of $900,000,000 
upon every city, upon every hamlet, and every home and fireside 
in this broad land. [Applause.] Oh, what a farce! [Laughter.] 
This the American House of Representatives! 

Mr. SIMPSON. House of Registers. 

Mr. BRUCKER. House of Registers—it is not even that. 
When these five or six gentlemen want action, action is the word. 
Everybody must stand aside, and he who deigns to criticise, he 
who presumes to oppose, is a pettifogger; he is a hayseed states- 
man [laughter]; he is unpatriotic. Oh, these gentlemen would 
have us believe that they have absolutely absorbed all the patriot- 
ism floating around the country. 

Mr. S SON. And the wisdom. 

Mr. BRUCKER. Yes; andthe wisdom. [Laughter.] 

They have been delaying matters on this Cuban question for 
three long years. Now they wantaction. What kind of action? 
Bonds—bonds—to the tune of $600,000,000, and before the debt is 

id, principal and interest, it will amount to nine hundred mil- 

on, and the present generation will not see the last bond wiped 
out. What is the condition of the Treasury? Why this haste, 
this break-neck speed, in voting these millions of bonds? 

On the first of the present month we were informed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, in an official statement sent toeach mem- 
ber of Congress, that the available cash balance in the Treasury 
on May 1, 1898, was $218,000,000. Now we are informed by the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, which rted 
this measure, that the internal-revenue features of this bill, out- 
side of the bond and certificate features, will produce one hundred 
millions annually, and in addition to that we ask that the bill 
may be amended so as to authorize the coinage of the silver 
8 lying idle in the Treasury, amounting to $42,000,- 
000, and authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to issue full 
legal-tender notes to the amount of $58,000,000, which would give 
this Administration, for the purpose of carrying on the war for 


the next year, $418,000,000, nearly $35,000,000 a month for the next 
twelve months to carry on the war, and this, too, without issuing 
a single interest-bearing certificate or a single interest-bearing 


, but “directed” the President of the United States | bond. 


n 
Mr. Chairman, in my T ee or attempt to bond the 


country at this time for ,000,000, or for any sum, is an outrage 
upon the people and 8 of this country. Congress meets 
again next December. y this haste now? © Administration 


needs no such sum of money tocarry on this war successfully and 
with vigor; at least not for the next six months, Ah, Mr. ir- 
man, under the guise of patriotism what do we see? And it is not 
the first time that the livery of heaven has been used in which to 
serve the devil, 

The money power, the bond-holding syndicate, think they see 
another opportunity of fastening more firmly the zold standard 
upon the country. If they can secure this bond issue and from the 
proceeds thereof retire all the greenbacks or Treasury notes now 
outstanding, and allow the national banks to issue all the cur- 
eony; and reduce silver to fractional or subsidiary coin, they 
will have fastened upon this country the gold-standard system so 
firmly that the present generation will not live tosee its overthrow. 

Should this bill pass the House, then I hope to see it amended 
in the Senate; if not amended there, then I hope to see it amended 
by the votes of this country cast at the ballot box the coming No- 
vember, and by returning to this House and Senate men who will 
defy this bond-holding syndicate who now seem to have this Gov- 
ernment by the throat, and able, as it seems, to pass any piece of 
legislation which they choose to pass. 


Bonds and War Taxes. 
SPEEOH 
HONS W. T ZENG, 


1 OF INDIANA. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 28, 1898. 
On the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures, 


Mr. ZENOR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The present crisis of our country has already 
accomplished a most beneficent good to our people. It has unified 
and nationalized the fraternal and patriotic sentiment of all sec- 
tions as it has never been before. The impending war with the 
Kingdom of Spain, with the recollection fresh in the minds of all 
of the terrible details of the nameless cruelties, crimes, and atroci- 
ties which have characterized the struggle of that country with the 
unfortunate inhabitants of Cuba, has stirred the popular heart 
and excited public feeling beyond the power of language to de- 
scribe or h to express. 

lt has demonstrated the strong, sturdy, and unfaltering deyo- 
tion of the American people to their beloved country—the con- 
tinued existence of that spirit of patriotic sentiment and love for 
the cause of human liberty that has ever elevated, dignified, and 
ennobled mankind throughout the world. 

It has rekindled the fires of enthusiasm that burst forth into 
flames from every valley, hamlet, hilltop, and mountain summit 
in the days of Revolutionary memory; t bore upon its mighty 
and resistless tide the torch of human liberty to fix forever in this 
Western Hemisphere the American Republic as the grandest 
achievement in the annals of war and the greatest blessing to 
mankind—the cause of human freedom and self-government. 

For the le of this nation—this Republic of ours—to fail or 
falter in their loyal and patriotic support of and sympathy with 
the struggling Cuban patriots in this their hour of need—this su- 
preme crisis in the history of their heroic struggle for liberty 
would be to forget the spirit that gave birth to our freedom. It 
would be to prove ourselves unworthy of the priceless herita 
born of the heroism of a similar struggle, whose history is the 
crowning glory of the Republic. 

Mr. Chairman, it is impossible—utterly impossible—for any 
citizen of this country, however humble his sphere or exalted his 
station—however r and penniless or rich and opulent he may 
be—it is im ble, I repeat, for any man under the Stars and 
Stripes—under the shield and perce of the American flag, 
not to feel touched with a thrill of joy to know that the Cuban 
patriots are soon to achieve their independence and be forever 
emancipated from the rule and domination of Spanish tyranny, 
oppression, and cruelty. 

ore than three years of cruel, unrelenting, and remorseless 
war—and they have been years of self-sacrifice, blood, starvation, 
and death to the Cuban people—have already elapsed in this san- 
guinary conflict in the vain effort on the part of Spain to subdue 
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the revolt of her Cuban subjects, and notwithstanding all the 
atrocities uliar to Spanish warfare—all the power of what 
remains of that once great Government—with an army on the 
island of over 200,000, averaging more than 5 to Lof the insurgent 
forces, with a powerful navy on the seas and in possession of all 
the seacoast fortifications and harbors, with the ee ot 
many of the old governments of Europe, who are naturally allied 
through a sense of danger thus threatened to the reigning d 

ties of the Old World—with all these mighty spares of war 
and superior advantages, the Government of Spain has never 
won a battle nor achieved a victory upon land or sea, but have 
been driven by the valor and courage of the Cuban patriots to 
take shelter within the fortified and garrisoned seacoast towns 
under the protection of the strong arm of the Spanish navy. 

But it is not, possibly, Mr. Chairman, within the limits of such 
time as I shall occupy, for me toenter into further details. Others 
have done so at great length and with great ability and eloquence 
frequently upon the floor of this House and in the Senate Cham- 
ber, and the country is well advised as to the existing conditions 
and circumstances under which we entered upon this war. 

In his message of April 11, the President uses this language: 

In view of these facts and of these circumstances I ask the Con to 
authorize and empower the dent to take measures to secure a full and 
final termination of hostilities between the Government of Spain and the 
people of Cuba, and to secure in the island the establishment of a stable gov- 
ernment, capable of maintaining order and observing its international obli- 
gations, insuring peace and — — and the security of its citizens as 
well as our own, and to use the tary and naval forces of the United States 
as may be necessary for these purposes. i 

With these suggestions and the general historical knowledge of 
the situation, Co at once initiated measures to carry into 
effect some policy for the relief of the Cuban people. 

No members of this House were more ready and eager than those 
of this side of the Chamber every Democrat, Populist, and Silver 
Republican, with perhaps two or three exceptions, stood ready 
and waiting—to come to the aid of the Cuban patriots in what- 
ever way would premise the most effective and speedy relief. 

They had been willing and anxious for many months. We had 
long been convinced that the sconer relief was extended to the 
Cuban people by an acknowledgment of their belligerent rights 
or independence the sooner would cease the inhuman conflict and 
terminate the terrible cruelties inflicted upon defenseless and 
helpless women and children of that stricken island. This side 
of the Chamber supported and voted for the belligerent rights of 
the Cuban people in the special session of this Congress early in 
55 spring of last year, While that side voted against and de- 

eated it. 

The Democratic minority and those upon this side of the Cham- 
ber then contended and urged with all the zeal of an honest and 
sincere conviction that the time had then arrived and was ri 
for action; that a recognition then of belligerent rights of the 
Cuban insurgents by the United States was not only fully justi- 
fied under the most technical interpretation of the rules of inter- 
national law, but that such a course would have resulted in bring- 
ing toa happy and speeđy close hostilities on the Island of Cuba, 
and would have enabled the Cuban people to achieve their own 
independence. 

Su uent events have added much strength to that belief and 
reenforced that conviction. But, Mr. Chairman, this question has 
now beyond the domain of debate. We all now joinin 
favoring the penis. of a vigorous and successful prosecution of the 
war. And since the majority, in obedience to the exp i 
of the President, have manifested their willingness to move for- 
ward, we have, up to this point, been united and harmonious. 
Without e we passed the joint resolution declaring the inde- 
pendence of the people of Cuba and demanding the Spanish Gov- 
ernment to withdraw its land and naval forces from the Island of 
Cuba and Cuban waters and to at once relinquish its authority 
and Fs ig Pe pa in that island, and empowering the President to 
use the land and naval forces of the United States to carry such 
resolutions into effect. 

It is true, Mr. Chairman, that these resolutions as they were 
originally reported by the committee and passed by this House did 
not meet the approbation of the minority or aceord with the views 
of those of us who thought they were not as full and strong as 
they should have been; but, realizing that conflicting views of 
individual members upon matters of minor importance should 
yield to the paramount importance of the great crisis upon us, we 
willingly yielded, and joined our friends upon the other side, and 
the same were passed by substantially a unanimous vote. 

These resolutions, however, when they reached the Senate 
and finally the conference committee, were so amended that they 
substantially embodied the views of all the members of Congress, 
and were finally adopted by this House by practically a unani- 
mous vote. Wealso gladly united with the majority, and inside 
of two minutes after the same was reported to the ouse unani- 
3 adopted the resolution declaring war to exist between the 
United States and the Kingdom of Spain. 

We also joined and made unanimous the vote by which a bill 
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was passed in this House appropriating $50,000,000 to be placed 
at the di and to be used at the discretion of the Proident 
in preparing for the national defense. So, Mr. Chairman, in every 
move and measure looking to the public defense, whether upon 


-land or upon sea, we have promptly responded to all the reason - 


able demands of the Administration. In the discharge of these 
high and patriotic duties we have known no political divisions in 
this Chamber, and parts and partisan strife have for the time 
been merged and silenced. We have endeavored todo our duty— 
our whole duty—to the people and to the nation, as patriots whose 
devotion to duty and to country is above party; as citizens of the 
Republic whose honor is esteemed more sacred than all else beside. 

But, Mr. Chairman, war in whatever way it may come upon a 
country is to be regretted and deplored, but much less regretted 
and deplored when, without provocation or fault upon our part, 
we are confronted with the awful crisis. Having exhausted every 
art and agency known to the peaceful methods of international 
diplomacy consistent with the national honor, and finding all 
avenues closed toan honorable settlement, the President, in whose 

triotism and high sense of official honor the country has con-- 

idence, has, after careful and most painstaking investigation, de- 
clared that there is but one honorable course to pursue, and that 
the one indicated by him in his message and now declared by sol- 
emn act of Co . Thus confronted, we may well and safel 
appeal to that last of all resorts, the arbitrament of the pecan 
and challenge the a | pre candid, and dispassionate judgment 
of mankind and the verdict of impartial history for a justification 
of our cause and vindication of our motives. 

But, Mr. Chairman, now that we are engaged in war, the exi- 
gencies of the situation demand that immediate provision be 
made for the sinews of war, and this means both men and money, 
At such a time it behooves the servants of the people to keep a 
vigilant and 3 watch upon the enemy in the rear as well 
as in the front. hile the great patriotic heart of the American 
people will not justify or excuse any failure upon our part to 
make ample and full provision for the soldiers in the field and 
sailors upon the sea, while they stand ready and willing with 
open poreo to contribute freely of their means, and the young 
men their services and their lives to defend the honor and integ- 
rity of their country and its flag to triumph upon the bloody 
fields of battle, yet they would no more excuse or justify us, in 
my humble judgment, in going to the other extreme of permit- 
ting, under the guise and false pretense of providing means to 
meet war expenditures, the incurrence of liabilities in the nature 
of useless, unnecessary, and exorbitant interest-bearing obliga- 
tions or the imposition of excessive and burdensome taxation. 

In matters of this kind we should profit by the experience of 
the past; and our paste: ience, Mr. Chairman, especially during 
the late civil war, is full of warning and admonition of the dan- 
gers with which we are now confronted. The patriotism that cries 
out in the hour of national peril for a bond issue and seeks to un- 
duly excite the fears and alarm the apprehension of the country 
by an effort to exaggerate the real dangers or necessities of the 
situation in order to excuse or justify such a demand, may well 
be suspected of insincerity, (Pen oa and fraud. It is at times 
like these, when the nation is in the throes of a great public stress 
or under the shadow of a great public calamity that the shylocks 
gather like vultures to 24 upon the vitals of the nation to ply 
their vocation and feed and fatten upon the spoils of war and the 
blood of its patriotism. 

The money changer and usurer, the bond speculator and gold 
gambler, have each their parts to play in the great drama of war, 
and the country that emerges from the smoke and battle of con- 
flict and escapes the toils and 8 of this remorseless foe of 
humankind may well congratulate itself upon its fortunate record 
and the splendid exception it has established. Mr. Chairman, 
now that we have under consideration the revenue measure of the 
Administration to raise the necessary funds to carry on this war 
a need that we all feel and frankly confess and must be speedily 
provided for—the minority for the first time find themselves con- 
fronted with a proposition to which they can not yield their sup- 
port without surrendering long-existing views and convictions 
upon vital questions of public policy. 

With ample means and resources at our command, with many 
remedies less expensive and costly to the people of this country, 
and, as I believe, much more acceptable to them, and well under- 
stood to be morein harmony with the views of the minority, with 
a full knowledge on the part of the majority of the committee re- 
porting this bill of the position of the Democratic party, the 

opulists, and Free Silver Republicans upon the policy of amung 
interest-bearing obligations of the Government as a means o; 
raising revenue, they have included as the main and princi 
feature of the measure they now present, as the only alternative 
to us for raising the money to carry on this war and to meet the 
extraordinary demands upon the Treasury occasioned thereby, 
the proposition to borrow money by the issuance of $500,000, 
of 8 per cent Government bonds, 
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This bill is open to further criticism and objection in other re- 
spects. It contains 28 sections, and increases, and in some in- 
atances doubles, the taxes upon articles already bearing a heavy 
tax under the ope? tariff act. It doubles the tax on beer, mak- 
ing it $2 instead of $1 on every barrel of not more than 31 gallons. 
It doubles the tax on all tobacco and snuff, making it 12 cents per 
pound instead of 6. It increases the tax on all cigars from $3 to 
$4 per thousand, weighing more than 3 pounds per thousand; and 
§2 per thousand on weighing less than 3 pounds, and a like in- 
crease on cigarettes. It levies a stamp duty on all checks, deeds, 
leases, and various other instruments. 

It imposes special taxes on all tobacco dealers, dlers, and 
manufacturers of tobacco. It also imposes special taxes upon 
manufacturers of various other articles and commodities. It 
taxes all telegraph and telephone dispatches according to price 
charged therefor. Many other articles are subjected to its opera- 
tion. It is estimated that the internal-revenue provisions of the 
measure will raise from $90,000,000 to $100,000,000 per annum. It 
is further suggested that it is a substantial reenactment of the 
duties im: by the law enacted and enforced during the late 
civil war, but it will be observed that the present bill levies duties 
almost wholly upon consumption and does not touch bank de- 

its, bank stock or capital, the stock and capital of the great 
ies tnnavatica companies, nor, indeed, the stock or capital of rail- 
roads or any other of the great corporations of the country. 

I believe these should bear a just proportion of the burdens of 
Government both in peace and in war. 

It does not, indeed, touch anywhere along the line the wealthor 
accumulated capital of the country, but the whole burden of the 
taxes and duties assessed fall with peculiar weight and hardship 
upon the business of the small dealers and the persons who use 
and consume the articles included within its provisions. Why 
bank deposits throughout the country, which are held and used 
for speculative purposes by the banking institutions without pay- 
ing any interest thereon, and loaned out to the people at high and 
in many instances exorbitant rates of interest, should escape their 
due proportion of this extraordinary burden, levied for war pur- 
poses, is a matter that can not be easily understood except by 
those who drafted this bill. 

There are many other sources from which a part, if not all, this 
large sum of money might be raised that could be suggested that 
would feel the burden much less and which are vastly more able 
to contribute than those selected in this measure. But with the 
exigencies of war upon us we will not halt to quibble about differ- 
ences of this kind. 

I am content to suggest and point out wherein I think much 
less injustice would have been done if a proper policy had been 
adopted. But I beg tosay in this connection that just at this 
time it would have been well for the committee, while they were 
considering the question of war taxes, to have consulted the 
methods by which Great Britain raises her reyenues—as the ma- 
jority of that committee represent the present Administration, 
which insists upon this country copying after her financial system— 
and compare that with ours, and especially with the one they pro- 
pose by this bill. 

While by this bill, and all others now upon the statute books, 
we impose the burden of taxation on the consumer by taxing the 
necessaries of life, and exempt the incomes of the wealthy and 
the rich, Great Britain last year raised $75,000,000 from the in- 
heritance tax, $86,000,000 from income tax, and $38,000,000 from 
stamp tax. Very little of her revenues are derived from taxation 
on articles of necessity and comfort. It is almost wholly derived 
from incomes, inheritances, and luxuries. 

Now is your opportunity to avail yourselves of some of the wis- 
dom of English statesmanship that would be of real benefit to this 
country and its tax and debt ridden people, instead of resorting 
to the methods you have in order to more firmly fix upon them its 
hated gold-standard policy. But I started to say, Mr. Chairman, 
that while deeply regretting the necessity of such a course—a 
necessity which, in my judgment, could and should have been 
avoided by the committee substituting some other equally feasible, 
practical, and more satisfactory provision for the bond issue in 
this bill—I am constrained by a sense of duty, in the name of the 
ey le whom I represent, to enter my earnest protest against this 

eature of the bill. 

1 am willing to waive objections to the other features of the 
bill, though with some degree of reluctance, I must confess, and 
vote for and support it if this section relating to the bonds is 
stricken out, or if the same can be amended so as to relieve it of 
this obnoxious feature. But the persistency with which the ma- 
jority adhere tothe provision authorizing the bond issue has a 

ndency to produce the impression and excite suspicion in the 
public mind that in some way, or some how, the scheme here pro- 
posed 115 ae another ss to cany into effect san force upon the 
coun e one su and eyen proposed by Secretary bees 85 
on the 16th day raat December, in his bill submitted to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, and that advantageis being 


taken of the opportunities afforded by our present situation to 
secure the accomplishment of that purpose. 

If this be not true there is a striking coincidence in the acci- 
dental fact that happens to make the amount of bonds provided for 
in section 27 of this bill the same that is proposed b the Secretary 
in his scheme. And though gespoed under different circum- 
stances and professedly for different purposes, yet the apparent 
absence of any present emergency for such a measure may well 
justify the ežistence of serious apprehension in the public mind 
tuat the two measures have some hidden and mysterious connec- 

on. 

Protests have come from various sources to members of Con- 
gress against this measure in its present shape, denouncing the 
bond feature in strong, and in some instances ionate and in- 
temperate, language. As an illustration of the sentiment that 
pervades the country I desire to insert in connection with my re- 
marks the following typewritten circular letter received a few 
days since, signed by John W. Hayes, general secretary of the 
order of Knights of Labor. I quote it in full: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 28, 1893. 
To the Members of Congress: 


GENTLEMEN: I write you in behalf of the members of the Order of the 
Knights of Labor, many of whom reside in your district and voted for pae 
election. The war-revenue bill (H. R. 10100) is now before the House of 
resentatives and is to be voted on Friday next. The tax features of the b 
are perhaps necessary, and I have no wish to place any obstacle to taxation 
that is just and equitable. Sections 27 and 28 propose to increase the inter- 
est-bearing debt to the enormous sum of 8000.000000, that must ba paid sooner 
or later by labor, to the impoverishment of their wives and children and to 
the babies that are yet unborn. Are the bond sharks, both native and for- 
eign, forever to have a mortgage on this people and none to say them 1 

beg of you to help pore the of this iniquitous measure. The 
roll of those who votè for it will be branded with the mark of the beast—the 
money 8 colossal and imperial despotism that toil not, neither do 


they spin, 

Those who vote t this bond issue, though they may not prevent it, 
will be heralded as tke friends of labor. Labor at its task is not unpatriotic 
in asking this. Tax beer, tobacco; tax the clothes we wear and the shroud 
we will sleep in; but until the last — in God's t name. saddle us 
with no more bonds. There are over $200,000,000 now in the Treasury; $100,- 
000,000 more will be raised by the taxes of this bill, and yet the insatiate maw 
of the money power cries “ Give! Give!” and is never satisfied. The nation 
is not in r; we are not fighting the world, but only a very small and 
decrepit corner of it. 

If our Navy can not protect our sho the proceeds of these bonds can 
not build another in time to save us. No Spaniard can land on these shores, 


for if he did labor would rise as one man to defend their homes and country, 


without money and without price. 
Vote for it, and we may say with John Boyle O'Reilly 


Take heed of your civilization, 

Ye on your pyramids built on quivering hearts! 
There are stages like Paris in Ninety-three, 

When the commonest men played terrible parts. 


Very truly, 
JNO. W. HAYES, General Secretary-Treasurer. 


Mr. Chairman, I shall gladly and willingly support the amend- 
ment which will be offered by the disti ished gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BLAND] of which he has given notice to the House. 

This amendment is as follows. I quote it: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to 
cause to be engraved and printed United States asury notes totheamount 
of $150,000,000. Said Treasury notesshall bea legal tender in the payment of all 
debts, public and private, and be issued in like denominations as is now pro- 
vided by law for United States notes commonly called“ greenbacks.“ That 
the Treasury notes herein anthorized shall be covered into the Treasury and 
paid out from time to time in the di e of public expenditures as the 
exigencies of the Treasury may require. That a sufficient sum of money is 
hereby appropriated, out of any cre | in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to carry this section into effect. 
which will, as I am informed, be offered as a substitute for sec- 
tions 27 and 28 of the bill, which provide for the issue of interest- 
bearing bonds and certificates of indebtedness, 

This amendment, if adopted, will solve the whole problem of 
providing adequate revenue without involving any question of 
. or new or untried experiments, and will receive, no 

oubt, the 1 and hearty support of every Democrat, 
Populist, and Silver Republican in Congress, and should at least, 
in the spirit of fair compromise, be accepted and approved by the 
majority of this House. This amendment merely reenacts the 
war policy of Abraham Lincoln, in whose patriotism, statesman- 
ship, and judgment the country has never lost faith. 

It would, with this amendment adopted, provide for the imme- 
diate use of the Government the sum of $150,000,000 of full legal- 
tender Treasury notes, and about $100,000,000 under the other pro- 
visions of the bill. This would then raise about $250,000,000, 
which, together with the balance in the public Treasury at this 
time in excess of the $100,000,000 gold reserve, of $113,375,074.60, 
would make a total sum available for emergency purposes of 
$363,375,074.60. 

Who can doubt but that this sum would be ample for all pur- 

for at least the period of one year? The cost of war, we all 

ow, is enormous and extravagant, but we have the carefully 
pr d statement of the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, Mr. DINGLEY, from Maine, to the 
effect that the estimated cost of the war per month will be about 
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$25,000,000, or about 8300, 000,000 per year. So it is perfectly 
apparent that with this measure thus amended it would raise 
more than enough revenue to conduct this war to a final and suc- 
cessful issue, unless some new and unexpected complications arise. 

No one imagines that this struggle can last more than three or 
four months. With the enormous debt already incurred and sac- 
rifices made in the long-continued struggle with Cuba, with her 
resources exhausted and her credit gone in the money markets of 
the world, it is but fair to assume that Spain must soon yield. 
In fact, Mr. Chairman, it is believed by many that the uban 
patriots, under the 3 of the changed situation, will 
prove themselves more than the equals of their oppressors. And 
with our friendly aid, can it be possible to doubt the result? 

There can be, therefore, no justification, reason, or excuse for 
the proposition made in this bill to incur liabilities beyond such 
as can be easily provided in the bill amended as suggested. But 
if there is any such necessity, then, Mr. Chairman, I propose to 
support—in fact, would favor—such a measure regardless of the 
present existing exigency as eminently safe, just, and wise; but 
under the existing circumstances will heartily support and vote 
for the further amendment which wili be offered to this bill at 
the proper time by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ROBERT- 
SONJ, authorizing the coinage of the silver bullion now held in 
the Treasury, equal to the amount of the gain or seigniorage 
thereof, into full legal-tender dollars and the issuance of silver 
certificates thereon, as now proyided by law, to be used and. 8 
out as the necessities of the Government may require. 
amendment, Which is in the following language, I quote: 
Strike out section 28 and insert the following: 

“That an amount of the silver bullion now held in the Treasury equal to 
the gain or seigniorage thereof, 8 in pursuance of the act of July 14, 
1890, entitled An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue 


of Treasury notes thereon, and for other pu is hereby set aside to be 
for the payment of public expenditures in the manner hereinafter pro- 


peyna of public expenditures: Provided, That the amount of such certifi- 
cates at 1175 t 
of the bullion herein mentioned, and that the silver certificates hereiu pro- 


will, if adopted. authorize the coinage of about 42,000,000 legal- 
tender silver dollars, and will thus ae aera the available cash 
of the Government in this amount. ere is to-day in the vaults 
of the public Treasury, lying idle, over 109,000,000 ounces of silver 
bullion, which cost the Government at the market value at time 
of purchase $99,349,752, on which it is now estimated the Govern- 
ment has sustained a Joss, by reason of the fall in price of the 
bullion, of the sum of $56,629,360. 

Think of the 17 of a government supposed to be conducted 
in the interest of the people that would thus lock up over 100,- 
000,000 ounces of bullion, costing the people in the shape of taxes 
the enormous sum of 899,347,752 of actual cash, and refuse to coin 
the same into money to aid in relieving the public distress occa- 
sioned by the scarcity of money? 

Not only this, Mr. Chairman, but what is still more censurable, 
if possible, is the fact that it still proposes to hold it there under 
lock and key, watching its daily loss by depreciation under a pol- 
icy inaugurated, upheld, and maintained in violation of the man- 
dates of the law and of the personal rights of every citizen of the 
land, by which its value has 3 been forced down until the 
people have sustained by reason of this stupendous folly the enor- 
mous loss of over $56,000,000. 

Mr. Chairman, the time has now come when heavy burdens 
must necessarily be borne, in the way of additional taxation, by 
the people of this country. 

The time is upon us when the patriotism of the country is ap- 
pealed to by every consideration of national honor ahd the public 
safety. A generous and manly response is being made and will 
be made by the patriotism of the country to every call of duty, 
but they now demand, and will hereafter demand, some satisfac- 
tory explanation of the reasons why this vast amount of their hard 
earnings, the accumulation of their sweat and toil, is kept lying 
idle in the vaults of the public Treasury, while they and their 
children and their children’s children are to be still further en- 
slaved by the further issue of interest-bearing bond obligations. 

Mr. Chairman, I challenge the right of the majority of this 
House to appeal to the sentiment of patriotism and attempt to 
force the minority, at least those of us who will not yield our con- 
victions upon this question, into the appearance of an unpatriotic 
attitude before the country. I s vote for and support the 
amendments that will be offered with all the zeal of a and 
arang conviction of their justness, in the earnest hope that this 
bill be so shaped by amendment that it will meet the approval 
of all parties, more especially that of the country. 


But if all these fail, then I shall, in the last extremity under the 
rules of the House, with a like hope and purpose, support and yote 
for the motion to be made by the distinguished leader upon this 
side of the Chamber, Mr. BAILEY, of Texas, of which he has given 
notice, to recommit this bill to the committee with instructions 
toamend the same by adding thereto by way of additional sections 
providing for an income tax, which will, according to fair and 
conservative estimates, as I understand, raise near 8100, 000, 000 
more of revenue per annum. 

If this shall fail to meet the approval of the majority and is 
voted down, I shall then content myself with letting the measure 
become a law by the vote of the majority of this House, as [know 
it will, so far as this branch of Congress is concerned, without 
my sanction. But, whatever may be the ultimate fate of this 
particular measure, it will not affect the great overshadowing 
crisis now upon the country nor change the ultimate fate of that 
issue. The war is on and will be fought toa ppeedy and success- 
ful close—not by partisans, not by Republicans, not by Democrats, 
not by Populists, but by brave and patriotic American citizens, 
soldiers, and seamen. this crisis we shall know no section, 
party, or division. 

Remembering the sentiment that found utterance and inspira- 
tion in the dark and trying hour of our struggle in a like cause, 
in the impassioned and immortal words that burst from the li 
of a Patrick Henry, ‘‘Give me liberty or give me death,” recall- 
ing the spirit that animated the sense of justice and challenged 
the sympathy and approval of the world in that terrible crisis in 
our own proud and glorious history, that lit up the camp fires of 
American patriots and unfurled to the battle breeze on Boston 
Common the flag of the heroic and invincible band of American’ 
patriots of that day—imbued with this spirit and forgetting none 
of the glorious achievements of her history, the people of the 
United States have been moved by the exhibition of the grand 
spectacle of the Cuban patriots in their unequal struggle to 
achieve their freedom. 

They have endured in patient silence the enforcement by Spain 
of the most systematic and deliberately planned schemes of human’ 
torture, cruelty, and crime ever invented by the mailed hand of 
despotism. Atrocities more cruel, hideous, and revolting than 
have hitherto occurred in the long annals of Spanish misrule, 
exceeding in their deliberate conception and merciless execution 
the most infamous of all the monstrous deeds that have blackened’ 
and disgraced the pages of its history for more than a hundred 
years—ghastly hideous, murderous crimes and practices that have 

ecimated the population and exterminated whole communities 
of innocent women, children, and helpless infancy within sight of 
our own shores, and has transformed one of the rarest and richest 
gems of the ocean into a barren waste. 

The appeals of starving reconcentrados imprisoned in Spanish 
forts and garrisons, the cry of misery and destitution of the vic- 
tims of the brutal Weyler, the emaciated forms of the living, 
Spanish treachery in Havana Harbor, and the graves of the never- 
to-be-forgotten heroes of the Jfaine—these are the dreadful mem- 
ories of panien warfare which have caused the American people 
to forget all personal considerations, all partisan strife and conten- 
tion, and have filled the great patriotic mind and heart of the na- 
tion with the high and holy resolve to vindicate the national honor, 
maintain the supremacy of its flag, and, without malice or re- 
venge, to enforce the decree of the Republic in obedience to the 
call of duty, humanity, and the noblest aspirations of mankind to 
compel a relinquishment of all further sovereignty of the King- 
dom of Spain over the Island of Cuba and the people of Cuba, to 
the end that that people shall erect on their once beautiful island 
home—now strewn by the wreck and waste of revolution—a tem- 
ple of liberty wherein they may dwell in peace, happiness, and 
contentment, there to enjoy the blessings of freedom—the fruits 
of their own valor, courage,and self-sacrifice. And the flag that 
shall float over the newborn Cuban Republic to symbolize her 
victory and sovereignty will ever stand guard over American 
honor and the graves of her fallen heroes. 

Mr, Chairman, in this supreme crisis of our country. the shib- 
boleth of our battle cry will be, “Remember the Maine!” and the 
patriotic refrain of the Republic is voiced in the beautiful and 
touching lines of the poet, F. J. Gould: 


REMEMBER THE MAINE. 


There's a voice that I hear that is wafted to me 

From tb- South winds that weep o'er the waves of the sea; 
On the soft winds of spring comes the plaintive refr: 

Let your battle cry be, Remember the Maine/ 

Remember the Maine, remember the Maine, 

How by treachery and hatred our boys were slain; 

Then rough all our proud land let us proudly proclaim, 
As we march to the front, Remember the Maine! 


There's a voice that is heard throughout this broad land, 
From the loftiest mount to the sea’s deepest sand, 
And each loyal heart takes up the refrain, 
Let your battle cry be. Remember the Maine! 
Remember the Maine, remember the Maine, 
Ho b treachery and hatred our boys were slain, 

en 


h all our proud land let us proudly proclaim, 
As we mar P 


to the front, Remember the Maine. 
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Who shall say that the voice that is whispered to-day 
Comes not from our boys in H 


And inspires every patriot to rise and 3 

Let your battle cry be, Remember the 

Remember the Maine, remember the Maine, 

How by treachery and hatred our boys were slain, 

Then ugh all our proud land let us proudly proclaim, 
As we to the front, Remember the Maine! 


Then God bless the proud hero that grandly proclaims, 
From the Halls of our Congress, “Remember the Maine!” 
Who towers like a giant above the poor soul 

Whose battle cry ever is Gold, more Gold.” 

Until by his grandeur they are forced to proclaim, 

Let your battle cry be, Remember the Maine! 
Remember the Maine, remember the Maine, 

How by treachery and hatred our boys were slain, 

Then through all our prond land let us proudly proclaim, 
As we march to the front, Remember the Maine! 


Bonds or Income Tax? 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. FJ. E., KELLEY, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA. 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 29, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H, R. 10100) to provide ways 
and means to meet war expenditures— 

Mr. KELLEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I had hoped that when the Committee on Ways 
and Means reported a revenue measure to this body for the sup- 
port of the Government in the prosecution of a just and righteous 
war, in the interest of humanity, Christianity, and civilization, it 
might be such a measure as would command the same unanimi 
of action as was accorded a short time ago when this body voted 
$50,000,000 and placed it at the disposition of the President for the 
defense of the country without a dee nting vote. 
But, sir, bythe presentation of this bill we are rudely awakened 

to a realization of the fact that the spirit of patriotism which is 
aroused throughout the country has been taken 5 of, 
and an attempt is being made, While the minds of the people are 
distracted by the clamor of war, to satisfy the maw of the mony 
changers. Mr. Chairman, it is a sorrowful spectacle to behol 
the party that was once honored by the names of Lincoln and 
Stevens now entirely subservient to the schemes and machina- 
tions of a soulless set of vampires who have no politics but pelf, 
no religion but revenues, and no God but gold. The throbbing 
pulsations of a nation’s heart find no corresponding beat in their 
ice-chilled breasts. They have no nationality. 

The boundaries of their operations are confined only by the hemi- 
spheres, and their hopes, their ambitions, their destinies, all are 
summed up in the one word—bonds. But what is still more to be 
regretted than the existence of such cormorants, for they are to be 
found in all countries and climes, is that they are intrenched in 
every department of state and absolutely control every depart- 
ment of the Government, unless it be the Senate of the United 
States. This body, in the nobility of the character of its mem- 
bers, stands out in bold relief and still defies the 3 power 
of commercialism, which despises patriots and seeks to displace 
them with mercenary puppets who will bow to the dictates of 
greed and avarice, 

The bill as presented by the Committee on Ways and Means and 
which is now under consideration provides for $100,000,000 over 
what is desired for the ordinary expenses of the Government. 
This sum is to be levied mostly on the necessaries of life, and it 
will be cheerfully paid by every person in the land. But what 
excuse can be given for burdening this country with $600,000,000 
of bonded debt at this time, which is also provided for in this bill? 
Has any member got the hardihood to claim that such a sum will 
be needed in order to enable this country to administer to Spain 
the castigation which she so richly deserves and which will be so 
surely meted out to her? 

It should be bornein mind that we are dealing only with a fifth- 
rate power, now in the last stages of decay, and noted only for 
barbarities and its inability to learn anything new or forget any- 
thing old. We will have a scrimmage or two of course, a sort of 
5 warfare at sea, but in no sense can our trouble with 

pain rise to the dignity of what war would be considered be- 
tween second-class powers. 

But even if Spain were a second-class power instead of what she 
is, there would still be no excuse for this fabulous bond measure. 
Eyen from the statement of the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means it is plainly evident that there is available cash 
in the Treasury at this time, amounting to nearly $200,000,000, 


which can be had for immediate use. Add the $100,000,000 which 
will be received by extra duties levied by this bill, and it affords 
a war fund of 000, 000, a sum in excess, in my judgment, of 
what will be needed to successfully prosecute this war to a finish. 

It may be said that $100,000,000 of the cash in the Treasury is 
held as a redemption fund to redeem the greenbacks. Certainly 
it has been so held. But it was done without either authority of 
law or necessity for such action, The same power that is now 
dictating the issuing of $600,000,000 of bonds dictated that, and 
John Sherman, who 8 a harvest of millions by following 
their dictation, carried the scheme into effect without even the 
shadow of authority of law to do so, and it remains exactly in 
that condition to this day. 

The greenbacks were and are the best money this or any other 
country has ever known. They saved the nation when no other 
money would or could save it. They circulated among the peo- 
ple without any gold back of them to redeem them when the na- 
tion was in the darkest hour of its peril, when the country was at 
war with itself and rent in twain by internal insurrection. 

That was a war where energy, perseverance, intelligence, and 
manhood faced corresponding elements; where Greek met Greek. 
That war continued for four years, and the greenbacks, though a 
damning exception clause had been placed upon them at the dic- 
tation of the Wall street ravagers by which they were seriously 
handicapped in their noble work, circulated all the time. 

They reid the soldiers in the battlefield and the farmers in the 
grain fields, the clothier for his goods and the grocer for his pro- 
visions, while the gold in the country was all held by a few Wall 
street speculators as commodity, It did not circulate at all; was 
up 40, 50, perhaps 100 por cent one day and back the next. Nobody 
wanted it or cared for it except the merchants, the importers, 
who, by reason of the exception placed on the greenback, which 
made them nonlegal tender for duties on imports, were obliged to 
goto the gold gamblers and pay them the desired premium on 
gold before they could get their goods from the custom-house. 

After the greenbacks rendering this service to the country; after 
war had ceased, and peace and plenty again blessed our land; 
when our stability was no longer threatened and we had been 
recognized as the richest and most powerful nation on the globe, 
the command of the Wall street vultures came forth to destroy 
the greenbacks, and $56,000,000 of them were actually retired and 
destroyed, together with over $750,000,000 of 7-30 notes, All of 
these answered the place of money. 

Sherman then gathered in $160,000,000 of gold, so that the peo- 
1775 thereafter might have the noble greenback, which saved the 

nion, redeemed in the cowardly metal of the money changers, 
which, no more than its masters, rendered no services to the 
country, but was in open alliance with its enemies. 

Mr. Chairman, the annals of infamy can show no act more 
wanton and cruel, which resulted in falling prices and panics and 
increased the burdens of the debtors to the advantage of the cred- 
itors. In this respect, and to show fully the ever-increasing 

wer and purpose of the money gamblers, I will here quote the 

istingnished and learned John G. Carlisle before his heart had 
yet yielded to the seductive wiles of Wall street or his eye had 
een dazzled by the glitter of its gold. 

Mr. Carlisle, in 1881, when a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, said: 


Sir, this is not the first effort that has been made in Congress to compel 
these creatures and agencies of the Government to assist it in reducing the 
interest charge upon the people, andif it shall fail now it will not be the first 
demonstration of their power over the financial legislation of the country. 
It is a humiliating confession for the representatives of the people to make, 
but it is true, nevertheless, that ten years ago, when these institutions were 
fewer in number than they are to-day, when their organization was less per- 
fect, and when their combined capital was not so great, they had power 
enough to defeat in this House a provision which was designed by the pres- 
ent Secretary of the Treasury to compel them to aid in funding a large part 
of the public debt at 4, 4}, and 5 per cent. 

There are no elements of a contract in such legislation, and therefore the 
extent to which the Government will or ought to go in the exercise of its 
power of supervision and control is always a question of policy and not a 
question of power. 

The two Houses of Congress, representing the aggregate interests of 50,- 
000,000 ple, have, after mature deliberation, pas: a bill which the banks 
have chosen to consider obnoxious to them, and forthwith—within thirteen 
days—they have contracted the currency to the extent of $18,722,340 and pre- 
cipitated a crisis which would have been disastrous to the country had it not 
been met by measures which they had no power to prevent. ê prompt 
action of the Secretary of the Treasury in purchasing a lores amount of 
bonds at the city of New York and the course of the Canadian banks in 

hrowing seven cr eight millions of their loanable capital on the market 
alone prevented a catastrophe, from the effect of which we might not have 
entirely recovered for many years. 

When Secretary McCulloch, several years since, in pursuance of his con- 
traction policy, n to retire and cancel legal-tender notes at the rate of 

000,000 per month, it produced such consternation in business circles that 

mgress was f to intervene at once and arrest the process by the pas- 
sage of a joint resolution. But now we have seen nearly $19,000,000 of circula- 
tion withdrawn in less than half a month, not by the Government, but by in- 
stitutions in the management of which the Government has no voice; and 
still gentlemen here insist that the power under which this has been done, 
and under which it may at any time be repeated, shall not be taken away. 
Why, sir, the whole contraction of legal-tender Treasury notes, under the 
provisions of the resumption act, from January 14, 1875, to May 31, 1878, when 
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It was prohibited by law, was $34,318,984, not twice as much in more than 
b ee the L ‘on has been in less than two weeks. 

This experience warns us that we can not safely permit this great power 
to 2 0 the hands of these institutions unchecked by l restrictions. 
It is an engine of destruction standing in the banat narrowest part of the way 
to permanent industrial and commercial prospe ty of this country, for there 
can be no such prosperity anywhere in the midst of sudden and enormous 
contractions of the currency, nor will prudent and experienced 
embark in large and expensive enterprises when the power to make such 
contractions is held by private and interested parties who acknowledge no 


restraint except public sentiment and their own views of the 1 ae i 
While under 


By law the volume of legal-tender notes is limited to 10, 08 
the policy of the Government nearly $150,900,000 in a pole a silver coin are 
permanently withheld from circulation and hoarded in the Treasury. 

Of the 3 gold coin in the country. the Government and the banks 
held. on the Ist day of November last, si, 000, and the people only 
$200,000,000, The circulation of State banks is taxed out of existence; the 
ponaga et 5 1 eee * same to 5 r month, r up- 
pears statute or public policy every form of currency which the peo- 

le can use in the transaction of their business is restricted, except national- 
Bank notes. They alone are perfectly free from all restriction, legal or 
otherwise, and upon them the people are compelled to rely under existing 
circumstances for the additional facilities of exchange n ry to enable 


ecosen 
them to carry on their growing industries and conduct their rapidly 
increasing commercial ente: $ 


rprise. 
What a fatal policy it is, in view of these considerations, to retain on the 
statute books as part of our currency system alaw which subjects all these 
great interests to the arbitra: 


from which country has just made its escape and to reestablish the orig 


‘inal and conservative principle in the d ranger of our currency may f: 
but in the end the ast i 5 oposed, or somethin eee on it, 
will certain] timen 


may be. 

Mr. Chairman, from all of the foregoing I conclude that nobody 
ever wanted green redeemed in this country except specu- 
lators, and they only desired it for the purpose of robbing the 
people: Accordingly all the money in the Treasury is available 

or use and should be so used, and, if in any event this should be 
found to be insufficient, Congress meets again in December and 
can make ample provision then. Again, I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the committee to the fact that the best of all remedies is 
still within the authority of Congress—a further issue of those 
United States notes that served the nation’s purpose so well during 
the war of the rebellion. 

In fact, had this country at this time been engaged in war with 
a first-class power instead of a fifth-rate one, were it now to un- 
dertakea contest that would strain its powersand testits resources, 
the very idea of accomplishing such a thing with gold obtained by 
the sale of bonds would appear chimerical and would find no 
place of habitation outside of theoretical dreamers, the Wall 
street manipulator, or the Mepis rhapsodist. A glance back- 
ward over the pages of history will be a sufficient verification of 
this statement. No great modern war covering a period of twelve 
months’ time has been prosecuted by any other than paper money 
for more than a hundred years. 

The great Napoleon scorned paper money for a time, and suc- 
ceeded without it so long as he was able to rasta aa and force the 
conquered to deliver, as a highwayman does his victim, at the 
muzzle of his gun. He did not hesitate to rob friend or foe, 
church or state. He was not only the world’s greatest general, 
but also one of the world’s greatest robbers. But with all of his 
brilliancy and dash and his scorn for paper money, a time came 
when his robberies failed him and he was glad to use paper 
money; and not only that, but spurious paper money, counterfeit 
paper money. England did the same thing in her war with this 
country. In her great wars shortly after that time she went en- 
tirely to paper money. 

During the Crimean war both France and England were 
obliged to use popor money, and the American Colonies won their 
independence by such money, bad as it was, for the British had 
counterfeited it until it became greatly depreciated. The war of 
the rebellion, as is well known to everyone, was also prosecuted 
by means of paper money. 

In view of these facts, Mr. Chairman, it is certainly amusing 
to listen to the idle vaporings of political popinjays against green- 
backs. “What are greenbacks?” shouted the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Ray] afew minutes ago. I will take pleasure in 
answering the gentleman’s question. What is known as green- 
back money is the true, scientific money, the money of civiliza- 
tion. It is money so many times better than gold as all the other 
products of the world are better than the product of gold. 

It depends for its stability, first, upon the stability of the gov- 
ernment issuing it, and second, upon all the material! resources of 
that government. Accordingly it is plain that such money is as 
good as the government that issues it,and no better. It will sus- 
tain the government issuing it in times of peril, becauseit could not 
exist after the collapse of such government. If this Government 
had had paper money, full legal tender and nonredeemable. at the 
time of the breaking out of hostilities in 1851-62, the Wall-street 
gamblers would haye a reputation for patriotism, because they 
would never hoard such money. 

The stability of the money depending on the stability of the 


Government would cause those fellows to cash up without asking 
the Government 82 per cent interest, as they did for gold. 
ARE BONDS DEMANDED. 
From the speeches that we have listened to here and from some 
of the statements contained in the gold-trust press of the country 


one would imagine that a great popular demand has —.— up 
throughout the land for the issuing of this vast batch of bonds. 
They would lead us to believe that the farmers and laborers are 
fairly running over one another in a wild rush to invest their sur- 
lus money in bonds. I quote the following from a speech de- 
ivered on this floor by the honorable gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. DALZELL] yesterday: 


I regard the loan provision as one of the most benoficent features of this 
bill. It is an open door to patriotism. It is an invitation to the man who can 
not fight to share in the glory of his Government's support. It carries the 
responsibility of this war into every household and to every hearthstone. 
The man who can not carry a musket has a right to carry a bond, small or 
great. He has a right to come into partnership and toshare in its fruits, and 
you have no right to deny him. 

According to the gentleman’s statement, the man who opens the 
door for a big issue of bonds opens the door to patriotism. And 
„the man who can not carry a musket has a right to carry a 
bond.” You see that Mr. DALZELL puts the musket carrier and 
the bondholder on the same level, although one goes out in the 
open field of battle and faces the enemy's cannon and receives for 
his services 813 per month, while the other bribes the newspapers 
and urges its tools in Congress to cause an issue of bonds to be 
made, of which the Government is in no need, that himself and 
his posterity may thereby drain without labor the substance of 
industry for generations to come. 

Now, following the idea of the gentleman from Pennsylvania as 
to patriotism, Iwill give the opinion of one of the leaders of a great 
labor organization. I read from a letter received yesterday from 
Mr. John W. Hayes, treasurerand secretary of the National nights 


of Labor: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 28, 1808. 
To the Members of Congress: 

GENTLEMEN: I write you in behalf of the members of the order of tho 
Knights of Labor, many of whom reside in your district and yoted for qoe 
election. The war-reyenue bill (H. R. 10100) is now before the House of . 
resentatives, and is to be voted on Friday next. The tax features of the b 
are perhaps necessary, and I have no wish to place any obstacle to taxation 
that is just and equitable. Sections 27 and 28 propose to increase the inter- 
est-bearing debt to the enormous sum of $600,000,000, that must be paid sooner 
or later by labor, to the impoverishment of their wivesand childrenand tothe 
babies that are yet unborn. Are the bond sharks, both native and foreign, 
forever to have a mortgage on this og and none to say them nay? 0 
beg of you to help prevent the passage of this iniquitous measure. The roll 
of those who vote for it will be branded with the mark of the beast—the 
money ponor sy colossal and imperial despotism that toil not, neither do 

n. 


they s; 
howe who vote inst this bond ‘issue, though they may not prevent it, 
Labor at its task is not unpatriotic 


will be heralded as the friends of labor. 
in asking this. tobacco; tax the clothes we wear and the shrond 


Tax beer, 

we will sleep in, but until the last extremity, in God's at name, saddle us 

with no more bonds. There are over 000,000 now in the Treasury, $100,- 

000,000 more will be raised by the taxes of this bill, and yet the insatiate maw 

of the money power cries ‘Give, give!“ and is never satisfied. The nation 

is not in danger; we are not fighting the world, but only av small and 

decrepit corner of it. It our Navy can not protect our shores, the p 

of these bonds can not build another in time to save us. No Spaniard can 

land on these shores, for if he did labor would rise as one man to defend 

their homes and country, without money and without price. 
OHN W. HAYES. 

AN INCOME TAX. 


Mr. Chairman, if the wealthy people of this country desire to 
give an exhibition of patriotism there never was a better oppor- 
tunity than is afforded them at this time. I have introduced a 
bill levying a tax on incomes, which has been referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, requiring an annual tax of 2 per 
cent on all incomes of over $2,000. Such a law would undoubt- 
edly furnish revenues of more than $100,000,000, and nothing 
under heavens could be more just than that persons having such 
incomes should pay something toward the support of the National 
Government over and above those who have nothing. 

Almost the entire cost of coast defenses is in the interest of 
those extremely wealthy men, for they own more than 90 per cent 
of all property on the eastern seacoast, yet they are not to and 
do not pay one dollar more toward the support of the National 
Government than the man who only owns the clothes on his ba 
unless they wear more cheap clothes and consume more cheap f 
than the poor man. Sir, independent of any other proposition it 
is simply an outrage upon the people of this country that such a 
monstrous inequality in taxation for the support of the General 
Government should exist. And such never could exist up to this 
date had this country not been governed in the interest of an ‘arro- 
gant plutocracy whose soul is completely lost to every sense of 
self-respect, common aa and fair play. 

That such a law is perfectly constitutional nobody doubts who 
has any respect for the decisions of the Supreme Court during 
the century now nearing its close, notwithstanding the recent de- 
cision of the court, which every one knows, whether the court be 
above reproach or not, was attempted to be packed in the interest 
of plutocracy. 
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Mr. EVANS. I read in the RECORD of the 27th instant, on page 
4757, remarks made by the gentleman from South Dakota RE 
KNOWLES] upon this fioor, in which, speaking of the judges of 
that court, he used this language: 


The probate court which recently settled the estate of a deceased mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court found members of his family loaded down with 
Bell telephone stock, which had been made valuable by a decision of that 


court. 

Withont alluding to the other most remarkable charges made 
by the gentleman at the same time, I think it is due to the country, 
I think it is due to this House, that any member of this body who 
makes such a charge as that should stand upon his feet and say 
what judge it was. I ask the gentleman from South Dakota the 
name of the judge of that court whose family was loaded down 
with 

BBLL TELEPHONE STOCK, 


Mr. KELLEY. Does the gentleman deny it? 
Mr. EVANS. Ido; and I call upon the gentleman to name the 


judge. i 

Mr. KELLEY. It would not be parliamentary. 

Mr. EVANS. It would be parliamentary, especially as the 
judge is now not on the bench, but is dead. i 

. KELLEY. My colleague is not here, but when he comes in 
he will meet the objections and the arguments of the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 8 8 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is not necessary for me or any member 
of this House to criticise the late decision of the Supreme Court 
upon the income-tax law. which has overturned the settled laws 
of the country for more than one hundred years and denied the 
right of the country to tax the property of the rich for Government 
defenses in times of war or otherwise, for the best criticism that 
I have yet seen upon that infamous decision is made by an asso- 
ciate justice of the court and is here given. Justice lan, in 
giving a dissenting opinion, said: 

The practical effect of the decision to-day is to give to certain kinds of 
property a position of favoritism and advantage inconsistent with the funda- 
mental principles of our social organization and to invest them with power 
and influence that may be perilous to that portion of the American people 
upon whom rests the larger part of the burdens of the Government, and who 
ought not to be subjected to the dominion of aggregated wealth any more 
than the property of the country should be at the mercy of the lawless. 

If this is not sufficiently plain for the gentleman from Kentucky 
to understand it, I will give an extract from the dissenting opin- 
ion of Justice Brown in passing uponthesamelaw. Amongother 
things, Justice Brown said: 

By resuscitating an argument that was exploded in the Hylton case, and 
has lain practically dormant for a hundred years, it is made to do duty in 
nullifying, not this law alone, but every similar law that is not based upon 
an impossible theory of apportionment. Even the specter of socialism is 
conjured up to frighten Congress from laying taxes upon the people in pro- 
portion to their ability to pay them. It is certainly a strange commentary 
upon the Constitution of the United States and upon a democratic govern- 
ment that Congress has no power to lay a tax which is one of the main sources 
of revenue of nearly every civilized state. It is a confession of feebleness in 
which I find myself wholly unable to join. 

While I have no doubt that Congress will find some means of surmounting 
the present crisis, my fear is that in some moment of national peril this decision 
will rise up to frustrate its will and paralyze its arm. I hope it may not 
prove the step toward the submergence of the liberties of the people in 
a sordid despotism of wealth. 

As I can not escape the conviction that the decision of the court in this 
great case is fraught with immeasurable danger to the future of thecountry, 
and that it approaches the proportions of a national calamity, I feel it a duty 
to enter my protest against it. 

It has not been my privilege to see a severer arraignment of 
the court than is here given by members of the court, and surely 
no man who has analyzed the far-reaching influence of the de- 
cision and who is himself unbiased will say that the rebuke 
was not well merited. Think of the monstrous doctrine that is 
presented to the country by declaring an income-tax law uncon- 
stitutional! The life of every able-bodied man within the proper 
ages of military duty is at the disposition of the country to-day if 
needed. They would be obliged to leave business, wives, children, 
mothers, sisters, and sweethearts, and offer their lives in defense 
of the country, if the Government demanded it. But the owner of 
millions 5 10 Hands off! My property is not subject to taxation 
for the defense of the country or for any other purpose. Mr. 
Chairman, it can not be that a condition of affairs so outrageous 
as this can long remain a fixture in this country. If further proof 
is needed, however, of the constitutionality of the income-tax law, 
Justice Brown has furnished that also. In summing up the posi- 
tion of the court for more than a century he said: 

So also whenever this court had been called upon to give a construction 
to this clause of the Constitution it has universally held the words “direct 
taxes” applied only to capitation taxes and taxes upon land. In five cases 
most directly in point it was held that the following taxes were not direct, 
but rather in the nature of duty or excise, viz: A tax upon carriages, Hylton 
vs. United States (3 Dall., 171); a tax upon the business of insurance compa- 
nies, c Insurance Company vs. Soule (7 Wall., 433); a tax of 10 per cent 
u the notes of State banks held by national banks, Veazie vs. Fenno (8 

All., 533); a tax upon the devolution of realestate. 3 vs. Rew (23 Wall, 
331), and, finally, a 3 income tax was broadly upheld in Springer vs. 
United States (be = 8., 586). 

These cases, consistent and undeviating as they are and extending over 
nearly a century of our national life, seem to me to establish a canon of in- 
terpretation which it is now too late to overthrow or even to question. If 


there be any weight at all to be given to the doctrine of stare decisis, it 
surely ought to apply toa theory of constitutional construction which has 
received the deliberate sanction of this court in five cases and upon the faith 
of which Congress has enacted two income taxes at times when, in its judg- 
meny extraordinary sources of revenue were necessary to be made Avail- 
able. 

I also present an extract from the opinion of Chief Justice 
Chase, in which he gave the unanimous judgment of the court in 
the case of Veazie Bank vs. Fermo (3 Wallace), affirming the Hyl- 
ton case and declaring that Congress had the right to tax incomes 
from real and personal property without apportionment among 
the States according to population: 

It may safely be assumed, therefore, as the unanimous judgment of the 
court (in the Hylton case) that a tax on carriages is not a direct tax. And it 
may further be taken as established, upon the testimony of Patterson, that 
the words “direct taxes“ as used in the Constitution comprehended only 
capitation taxes and taxes on land, and perhaps taxes on personal property. 
by 5 valuation and assessment of the various descriptions possessed 
within the several States. It follows necessarily that the power to tax with- 
out apportionment extends to all other subjects. 

Taxes on other subjects are included under the heads of taxes not direc 
duties, imposts, and excises, and must be laid and collected by the rule o 
uniformity. The tax under consideration is a tax on bank circulation, and 
may vay well be classed under the head of duties. Certainly it is notin the 


sense of the Constitution a direct tax. It may be said to come within the 


same category of taxation as the tax on incomes of insurance companies, 
which this court at the last term in the case of Pacific Insurance Company 
vs, Soule (7 Wall., 424) held not to be a direct tax. 

Such has been the position of the Supreme Court since its founda- 
tion down to the rendering of the late decision; and it will be 
noted that in the earlier cases that came before the court to de- 
termine the right of Congress to levy an income tax several mem- 
bers of the court had been members of the constitutional conven- 
tion and of the State conventions that ratified it and must have 
been well qualified to construe the Constitution afterwards when 
they became members of the Supreme Court. The Supreme 
Court as thus constituted declared an income-tax law constitu- 
tional and reaffirmed the same many times since. Let this House 
as at present constituted ignore such a measure of justice as an 
income tax if it chooses, but I predict, Mr. Chairman, that before 
long a body will assemble in this House that will not ignore it. 

ou can defy us while we are in the minority, but you can not 
defy the American people; and I believe the day is not far distant 
when the wealth of this country will be compelled to bear its just 
portions of the burdens of taxation. Iam satisfied, however, that 
such will never be the case so long as the Republican party can 
control the lawmaking power or any of the coordinate branches 
of the Government. 


War Tariff. 
SPEECH 
HON. SAMUEL S. BARNEY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 29, 1898, ` 
On the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide waysand means to meet war expenditures, 


Mr. BARNEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The consideration of this bill thus far and the 
opposition to it which has developed upon the other side of the 

ouse is hardly in keeping with the sanguinary spirit manifested 
in the discussion of the Cuban resolutions and the vote upon the 
declaration of war, both of which transpired here but a few days 
Since. 

For more than a year past loud manifestos of war have echoed 
ſrom the other side of this Chamber, and we were led to believe 
that the Democratic party was spoiling for an opportunity to show 
its liberality and patriotism ina conflict with Spain. It doubtless 
has the same patriotic spirit now, but it seems to have been led 
astray by a desire on the part of some to gain a party advantage, 

The Republican party and the Administration have been re- 
peatedly charged with a lack of a proper spirit of sympathy for 
the struggling patriots of Cuba and an entire want of patriotic 
feeling to properly resent the death of our brave seamen in the 
harbor at Havana. For weeks hardly a bill could be presented 
to this body, if its nature presented the least excuse, without an 
attempt being made by the leaders upon the other side to attach 
to it an amendment recognizing the independence of Cuba. 

From the warlike and patriotic spirit thus manifested one would 
be led to believe that no opposition would be made to any reason- 
able measure to supply the Government with the means necessary 
to prosecute the war to a successful termination. And while our 
brethren on the other side seem ready, as in truth they always 
have been, to vote liberal appropriations, they hesitate in enact- 
ing a measure which is to supply the fountain from which these 
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appropriations are tocome. While no one can doubt the patriot- 
ism of our Democratic friends at this trying time, it does seem to 
me that their conduct now is hardly consistent or well advised. 

Notwithstanding this determined pressure, our patriotic Presi- 
dent, charged with the awful responsibilities of the hour, exhausted 
every honorable means of diplomacy to avert the calamity of war. 
He pursued his way with caution and prudence, but caution and 
prudence are policies to be commended when the expenditure of 
millions of treasure and the loss of thousands of precious American 
lives are in the balance. 

Isay, Mr. Chairman, that it is to the credit of the Republican 
party and the President that this country has entered upon this 
war reluctantly and with caution. When sufficient time shall 
have elapsed to allow the history of this period to be written dis- 
passionately, the name of William McKinley will stand high up 
on the roll of American honor for the wisdom and patriotism 
which he has displayed in these trying times in the face of ad- 
verse criticism, too often from his own party. 

But now, by almost a unanimous vote of both Houses of Con- 
gress, only responding to the unanimous voice of the country, 
war and its dreadful consequences and great necessities is upon 
us; the decks of our war vessels have been cleared for action, and 
they are out upon the high seas ready to grapple with the enemy 
and add more glory to the proud record of American ip 
and valor; the call for volunteers has gone forth, and the quota 
called for is already under arms and hundreds of thousands more 
are anxiously awaiting the opportunity to respond to the call of 
their 8 Under these circumstances it seems to me that 
the duty of this Congress is plain. 

Mr. Chairman, there ought not to be and there is no politics in 
this measure. It is both unstatesmanlike and unpatriotic to 
attempt to make political capital out of this war on either side of 
this House, and the present hour is no time to bring out and air 
before this House and the country disputed monetary and finan- 
cial theories. This measure is a debt we owe to the brave men 
who have been called for and who have responded to that call in 
defense of their country. 

ican not refrain from remarking, however, how gratifying it 
is to every member of this House and to the whole country that 
the wealth and credit of this country is such that we can borrow 
from our own citizens the funds we need at so low a rate of in- 
terest and float the bonds at par. Do any of us believe that such 
a state of affairs would exist if this nation in the last election had 
3 itself in favor of the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 

0 

I presume from some remarks which have already been made 
upon this bil) that before it is finally voted upon amendments 
will be offered providing that these bonds be made payable in 
either gold or silver, at the option of the Government, and also 
instead of the bonds that the Government be authorized to issue 
an irredeemable paper currency. If bonds should be so voted and 
issued, does any member of this House believe that our people or 
anybody could invest in them at par in the present current funds 
of the country? Would any member of this House advise a con- 
stituent to do so? ; 

War costs money and will cost human lives. Our brave boys 
are gallantly and patriotically rushing forward to risk their lives, 
and the country, through its representatives here, ought to show 
no reluctance in providing the treasure. Money must be raised; 
a large amount of money must be raised, and this can only be done 
by taxation or by borrowing, or by both. Taxation is always bur- 
densome and borrowing only to be justified by urgent necessity; 
but the people of this country have counted the cost and will just 
as cheerfully respond to this call as they have to the call to arms, 

Our boys upon land and sea must be clothed and fed and paid 
their wages. Munitions of war must be purchased, fortifications 
must be built, and all the gigantic expenses of war provided for. 
And for one I must say I can not see how this can be done with- 
out some sacrifice, without something of value being contributed 
by our people. Judging by some of the talk which we haveheard 
upon this floor, there are those who think that there is some mys- 
terious way by which this can be done without costing anything 
but some kind of legerdemain legislation. 

The magical 16 to 1 is invoked as though it was a cure for the 
expenses of war as well as for all other evils, and the further issue 
of paper currency advocated as if a promise to pay was worth 
anything if it was never paid. I know I am not learned upon the 
subject of finance, and may be too old fashioned in what I do 
know, but I know of no way by which either an individual or a 
nation can purchase anything of value without giving something 
of value. And when I say something of value I mean that which 
has cost toil and effort. i 

This nation can no more expect to incur the extraordinary ex- 
penses of a great war without sacrificing some of the toil and 
treasure of its people—perhaps both for this generation and the 
generation to come—than an individual could hope to incur great 
expense without sacrificing something of value. As I said before, 
taxes are always burdensome, and stamp taxes are almost odious, 


and only justifiable on the ground of a war necessity; but during 
and long after the civil war the patriotic people of this country, 
with only a fraction of the wealth they now possess, cheerfully 
bore this burden because they knew it was the price of the na- 
tion’s life; and they will take up the burden of this taxation and 
carry it till it is paid in the same loyal spirit, because they realize 
that the nation’s honor demands it. 

When we passed the tariff bill at the extraordinary session, we 
were confidently told by the other side of this Chamber that it 
would do nothing to relieve the country from the terrible state of 
financial and business depression which then existed, and that, 
together with the other national income, it would never produce 
revenue sufficient for the expenses of the Government. Andsince 
the present session began how often has the honored chairman of 
the Ways and MeansComunittee upon this floor been taunted with 
the fact that his measure did not bring up the income to the ex- 
penses of the Government? 

Month by month the revenues from customs have steadily in- 
creased as capes weed importations have been exhausted, until 
in the months of February and March a surplus pogan to appear. 
It is needless to say that during those months the daily report of 
the condition of the Treasury was not so much in evidence upon 
the other side of the House. The old-fashioned surplus which in 
years gone by we had heard so much abused was coming back, 
and with it better prices and better times. 

With the advent of the prospect of war, as might have been 
anticipated, our customs receipts began to fall off, and have de- 
creased still more since actual war has begun. For this reason 
the present revenues of the Government will not pay its ordinary 
expenses, tosay nothing about extraordinary warexpenses. What 
these war expenses will be no man can conjecture with any de- 
gree of certainty: certain it is, however, that the $90,000,000 an- 
nually which it is estimated this bill will bring into the Treas- 
ury will pay only a fraction of them, In fact, the war has already 
cost us more than that sum. 

To provide for this emergency. what does this bill propose to do? 
Just what an individual or private corporation would be com- 
pelled to do under the same circumstances—to borrow at as low 
à rate of interest as possible such sums as may be necessary to 
make up the deficiency. It is unpleasant for an individual to bor- 
row and it is unpleasant for a nation to borrow, but necessity often 
demands it; and the best feature of this loan is that the Govern- 
ment calls for money upon its own citizens and friends first. 
Under this measure we will have no recurrence of the scandals 
incident to the last loan which this Government made, for there 
is no cours that every dollar of it will be taken up by our common 
people, 5 ; 

1 do not agree with every item in the pending measure; and I 
presume but few, if any, members upon this floor do. A law of 
this kind is always more or less a compromise, and we may hope 
for some amendments before it goes upon the statute books. But 
because of the urgent necessities of the hour, the general scope of 
the bill meets my approval, and it will receive my vote, 

The opposition to this bill propose, as an amendment, to reenact 
the income law substantially as passed by the Fifty-third Con- 
gress, and we have heard an exhaustive argument as to the con- 
stitutionality of such a law. Now, I do not consider it either 
wise or opportune to discuss either the constitutionality or justice 
of that law at this time. I know there are many upon this side of 
the Chamber who believe an income-tax law to be the most just 
method of taxation which has thus far been devised, and the sub- 
ject of either the advisability or constitutionality of an income- 
tax law can not be said to be a party question. 

But we already have such a law upon our statute books, and it 
is not enforced because the highest judicial tribunal in the land 
has decided it to be unconstitutional. The time may come when 
it will be perfectly justifiable for the friends of that measure to 
get another decision from that court upon the samequestion; but 
surely the present hour is not a proper one for such a speculation. 
We must now have arevenue measure which is sure in its results 
and which will not involve litigation in its collection. With cer- 
tain war and consequent immense appropriations staring us in the 
face, we can not afford to take any chances on the result of a law- 
suit, and, for that matter, one which has already been decided 
against us, 

I believe that the problem of just taxation is the great question 
of the near future. This is more particularly true with reference 
to municipal and State than national taxation. The present hour, 
however, is not the time for any uncertainty in that direction. 
This bill is an emergency measure to raise money at once and raise 
it with certainty. 

It is not expected, it is not desired by anybody, that this law 
will remain apon the statute books for a great length of time; but 
it is hoped and confidently anticipated that the clouds of this war 
will soon pass by and the necessities of the Government again 
resume their normal condition. Then will te the time for wise 
statesmanship to solve this difficult and important problem. 

This war and the consequent great necessities and sacrifices 
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resulting therefrom are, however, not without their compensation. 
The close of the civil war left us a divided people in everything 
but the forms of law. Slowly but 3 we have been growing 


together in the bonds of common brotherhood and sympathy; but 
none of us fully realized how firmly we were held together till a 
common cause and a common enemy taught us the lesson, 

It is, indeed, worth much sacrifice both of blood and treasure to 
see veterans upon both sides of the civil war fighting shoulder to 
shoulder for a common country and under the same For the 
first time for more than one generation can it be truthfully said 
that there is no North, no South, no East, no West, but one great 
and united American people. We are going into this war with 
eyery star upon our glorious flag undimmed and unsullied and 
ers as we haye not been for many long years; and God grant 
that this shall be the beginning of a new era of American patri- 
otism and harmony, to continue for many long generations to 
come. 


Contested-Eleetion Case—Wise vs. Young. 
SPEEOH 
HON. DAVID A, DE ARMOND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday and Tuesday, April 25 and 26, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the following resolution: 

~ Resolved, That Richard A. Wise is entitled toa seat as Representative 
from the Second Congressional district of Virginia in the Fifty-fifth Con- 
2 and that William A. Young, the sitting member, is not entitled to his 
peat 

Mr. DE ARMOND said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This case, like all other cases involving the ques- 
tion of a seat in the House, deserves consideration upon its merits 
and decision according to the merits. Of course opinions may 
differ greatly as to which State has the best and which the worst 
élection laws. This is true with r to all other laws, we find, 
when our attention is directed to them. It is not a practical or 
important question here, however, because the real question is, 
Which of the contestants was elected, according to the law of Vir- 
ginia, or was either elected according to that law? 

Much has been said in criticism of the law of Virginia. I am 
not going to take time to analyze that law or to defend it, 
Neither am I going to waste time in abusing it. It is the law 
which Virginia has made for the conduct of her elections. If sat- 
isfactory to the people of Virginia, it ought to be, and if we ob- 
serve our duty it will be, satistactory to us in deciding this con- 
test. 

Under that law, in its administration by those selected by the 
people of the Second Congressional district of Virginia, we find 
that the contestee was returned to this Congress by a plurality of 
almost 2,400 votes. We find on referring to the report of the ma- 
jority the most astonishing thing, it seems to me, in the history of 
election contests. We find that they have managed to get away 
with that 2,397 plurality of the contestee, and that they soberly 
report to this House—soberly, I presume—that the contestant is 
entitled to a seat upon this floor by a plurality of over 5,000! 

Now, on the very statement of this proposition, one of two con- 
clusions is inevitable. Either the gentlemen who report that the 
plurality of 2,400 for the contestee ought to be swept away, and 
that a new, extraordinary, huge plurality of over 5,000 ought to 
be piled up for the contestant, have held the election themselves 
He elected the contestant, or they have disregarded utterly the 
law of Virginia for determining who is elected. If it be true, as 
the majority contend and report to the House, that not only the 
2,400 of a lead should be taken away from the contestee, but that, 
according to their estimate or guess, over 5,000 of a lead may be 
given to the contestant, then it must follow beyond doubt that 
an election out of which such a result was obtained, from which 
such a result can be obtained, is such an election as ought to be 
set aside. 

I say if it can be true that the 2,400 votes by which one party 
led can be swept away, if it can be true that by any method of 
calculation or speculation a lead of over 5,000 can be given the 
other party, then there has been such an election as does not de- 
serve to be ted, and the seat ought to be vacated and the 

le of the Second district of Virginia ought to be itted to 
hol another election and determine whom they desire to repre- 
sent them. í 

But how do these gentlemen reach their conclusion? They 
count for the contestant a number of votes which they claim were 
cast for him but not counted by the ju of the election; but that 
will not change the result. The number of these, according to 
their own statement, is less than 1,200, leaving the contestee still 


over 1,200 ahead. To this they add, by a very novel process, a 
number of persons who they say have demonstrated by certificates 
that they were for the contestant and therefore should be counted 
for him. It is a process that certainly is extraordinary, if law or 
justice is to be considered. It is a process simple and plain in 
operation, however novel in jurisprudence, A man states that 
somebody, somewhere, voted. ‘‘Certificates,” already prepared 
and printed, are signed, usually by reciting that those making 
their marks would have voted for the contestant; and upon that 
1,195 votes are added to the poll of the contestant. 

Now, what a process that is. How far that goes. What is the 
use of haying elections if that policy can prevail? There need ba 
no perjury abont it; stereo statements, not sworn to, will 
answer. An election being held, just let enough persons say—not 
swear but merely state—that they voted for the defeated candi- 
date, and defeat is turned into victory. Now, these gentlemen 
counted, as having been cast for the contestant, 1,200 votes that 
were not voted at all; 1,200 votes respecting which they have no 
evidence to justify the counting of them; 1,200 votes based upon 
the certification of persons alleged to have voted. Even this will 
not accomplish the p > 

Taking votes of those that they say did vote and were not 
correctly counted for the contestant, and adding those who certi 
that they voted for the contestant, and still the contestee is enti- 
tled to his seat. Then comes another heroic process, that of 
throwing out bodily a large number of precincts, at each of which 
the contestee received a vote greatly in excess of the vote received 
by the contestant. Count in votes which upon shadowy testi- 
mony you say should be counted; count in by statements of per- 
sons who are said to have voted, but did not testify how they 
voted; take as proof conclusive the declaration of some ward 
heeler, some striker, or some political henchman at the polls, and 
complete the job by throwing out bodily a large number of pre- 
cincts upon the pretext that fraud was committed there. 

It is the duty of the election judges in Virginia to aid those who 
are unable to prepare their own ballots and who apply for assist- 
ance. Let me read the provision as quoted by the majority of 
the committee in their report. Speaking of the judges, it says: 

Whose duty it shall be, at the request of any el who may be physicall 
or educationally eer ag —— 215 6 the e e e 
elector and render his assistance in 
and officers to be voted for on the 
names the elector 3 wish to strike out, or otherwise aid him in preparing 


and designated as above stated, shall pre said ballot for said 
with his instru the anid. judge shall not enter the booth 
with the elector unless requested by him. 


Is it, then, the duty of the judge under the law to see that the 
ignorant voter who attempts to prepare his ballot marks it cor- 
rectly? Having answered the questions asked him, and given the 
information for which the voter applies, must the judge see that the 
ballot is properly prepared? Now, that is not the law, nor the duty 
of the judge. Su these ignorant voters, taught, as is dis- 
closed by the record in this case and in argument upon this 
floor, to distrust the judges, endeavor to do their own work and 
in endeavoring to do it—it is said that the tickets are not so 
easily marked—lose their votes by marking the ballots so that 
* can not be counted, must contestee suffer from this? 

ot relying upon the judges of election, but assuming to do 
their own work from information they get—many of them almost 
too ignorant to eat, scarcely wise enough to breathe, mere exist- 
ing human machines—is it any wonder that many of these people 
would spoil their ballots, and that the judges, in the discharge of 
their duty, would exclude them, as the law requires? You pro- 
ceed upon the theory that the judges are guarantors, and as if it 
were the duty of the judge to take care of the voter and vote for 
him, and yet, gratuitously, you denounce the judges as being par- 
tisan and not to be trusted to aid these ignorant people who can 
not help themselves, 

How natural that the ignorant horde, crowding upon the ballot 
box to vote, in their ignorance and in their suspicion, and in the 
compound of both, failed to mark their ballots so they could be 
counted. What do gentleman do then in order to elect the con- 
testant? They hold the election here and count those ballots 
which by the law can not be counted. S 

It is not a little thing to disfranchise a large number of men on 
account of irregularities in conducting an election, or on account 
of the testimony of ignorant men after the election. It is a serious 
matter to disfranchise intelligent men who have cast their ballots 
lawfully and as they desired to cast them, ballots which ought to 
be counted under the law, and yet that must be done in order to 
elect the contestant in this case. 

There was read here a little while ago a certificate from the 
chairman of the Republican campagn committee and from some 
other high authority to the effect that the contestant was, 
recognized by t officers, abont ten days before the election, as 
the ublican nominee for Congress in the Second district of Vir- 
ginia. It is in the record and shown abundantly that a contro- 
versy existed in that district over the Republican nomination, 
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and while apparently that was arranged in such a way as to give 
the epai a standing before the 8 authorities as the 
Republican candidate, yet the dissatisfaction was not removed, 
as the record shows. ; 

I was about to address myself further to the kind of evidence 
that is relied upon to overturn this election, not only to overturn 
the election, but to warrant the holding of an election here and 
the ousting from his seat of the man elected under the laws of 
Virginia and the putting into that seat of a man elected here upon 
this floor contrary to right and law. In the first place, this 
whole contest rests upon ignorance and prejudice s y com- 
pounded, because nature compounded them—ignorance so dense 
and so dark, prejudice so deep and so abiding, that it is practi- 
cally impossible to rest just conclusions upon so odious a com- 

und. - 
1 are witnesses, witness after witness, who are ignorant, so 

orant that they can tell nothing about the 
ey can tell nothing about what the ticket 
intelligently about what they 
or what anybody else did, e darkies brought up in troops 
say, “Yes, I voted; I voted for Wise.” e ou must 
overturn the certification of the judges; straightway the law of 
Virginia must be annulled; straightway the contestee must be 
deprived of his seat, and the representative of ignorance and prej- 
udice, and of the corruption which always is indissoluble from 
ignorance and prejudice combined, must be seated. 

Let me read an extract from the majority opinion and see how 
these people figure this out and how much the law upon which 
they rest is worth, They say: 

The testimony shows that the 3 managers had no confidence in 
the Democratic judges; that this t was communicated every where to 
the Republican voters; that they were instructed not to attempt, where 
ignorant, to fix their own ballots. The danger of their attempting to fix 
their ballots was foreseen. They were supplied with yellow sii which 
ned a to the judges, in writing, reques them to prepare the ballots 

Note that! A man to be elected here on the yellow-slip princi- 
ples, elected here upon the testimony of men so ignorant that they 
can not be trusted to ask the judges to prepare their ballots; so 
ignorant that they did not know enough to make the request; so 
ignorant that they did not know what was the ballot and what 
was the ballot box. And they were given yellow slips to.be pre- 
sented to the judges! 

They were also supplied with these printed certificates as to how they 
had voted, which, immediately after voting, ar gry end took to the 
tally keepers of the election and gave to them. t the Democrats under- 
stood what they were doing and why they were doing it is amply proved, 
and in many precincts the attempt was made to inti: 


deeply and densely i 

tickets they voted; | 

represented; tioy can tell nothin 
i 


date the voters from 
presenting the printed slips asking the assistance of the judges, and to drive 
away the representatives of the contestant who were there to take the state- 
ments of Republican voters and the certificates of how they had voted. 

Mr. MESICK, Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I will b 

Mr. MESICK. I would like to ask the gentleman if he will read 
from the report the fact that in some instances, or at least in one 
precinct— Yorktown, I think—the judges were so fair and so im- 
partial that they assisted the ignorant voter by giving him this 

ellow slip to vote instead of giving him the ot, and they let 
Jim put it into the box. I ask the gentleman if he noticed that 
in the evidence? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. The gentleman in citing that testimony is 
establishing on this floor the 8 of these men in stronger 
8 than I could do it. These negroes were so ignorant that 
they did not know the difference between the si yellow slip 
and the ballot which they were to vote. 

I need not read that. Such things ought not to be read in the 
Hons of Representatives when a claim for a seat is based upon 


em. 

Ah, the depth of that ignorance on the part of voters! So igno- 
rant, so debased, so far down in the scale of being that they did 
not know the difference between a little yellow slip presented to 
them by some of their bosses, asking for a ticket, and a ticket 


itself. - 
Mr. YOST, 75581 I interrupt the gentleman? 
Mr. DEARMOND. Les, sir. 


Mr. YOST. I call the gentleman's attention to the fact that in 
the very decision of the supreme court of Virginia upon which 
these gentlemen rely is this language: 

If there is no educational qualification prescribed by the constitution, a 
parion N WiNA qualified to vote, no matter how ignorant he may be, is 


All that these ignorant men asked was to have their votes 
counted for the candidates of their choice. 

A MEMBER. They knew whether they wanted to vote the Re- 
publican ticket or the Democratic. 

Mr. YOST, And how about the ignorance of the judges who 
put the yellow slips into the ballot box? They were sworn under 
the law not to put anything into the ballot box except legal bal- 
lots, and wes ox in the ow slips. 

Mr. DE OND. If they put in the yellowslips, then I ven- 


ture to say that the committee has counted those yellow slips for 
1 candidate. [Laughter.] 

. MESICK. We did not count the yellow slips; we did not 
have them. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Well, that evidently was an oversight. 

The gentleman s ts that under the law of Virginia, and 
under the decision of its highest court, the voter, however igno- 
rant, is entitled to his vote. Iconcedethat. But. under no law of 
Virginia, under no decision of the highest court of Virginia, under 
tio law, no legal principle in Christendom, is the biased, preju- 
diced, unmeaning testimony of the ignorant and the debased 
worth as much as the intelligent testimony of men of character, 

Mr, YOST. May I interrupt the gentleman again? 

Mr. DEARMOND. Yes, sir. 

Mr. YOST. Is there. any evidence at all in this record that a 
solitary one of those witnesses was “ debased?” 

Mr. DEARMOND. Mr. Speaker, I used the term “debased” 
in connection with that deep, dense ignorance—ignorance that is 
reckless, ignorance that is the prey of prejudice, ignorance that 
is the tool of the designing, ignorance that is the agent of the man 
and the set of men who desire to overturn the laws of the State 
and the decision of the people of a district and to bring about a 
75 5 here upon this floor which was not reached in the election 
at home, 

Now, take this matter of counting as voters those who furnished 
certificates—prepared certificates—to some striker at the polls. 
Is there anything more dangerous, anything having less founda- 
tion of fact and less foundation of law upon which to rest? Does 
not that policy put in the power of any majority anywhere at any 
time the ability to take possession of a seat_on this floor, or as 
many seats as that majority may choose to take? If this election 
was conducted as the majority claim it was conducted, then, as I 
said at the outset, why do they proceed to conduct a new election 
here? Why do they throw out a large number of precincts and 
yet count a large number of votes upon shadowy, vague testimony? 

If the voter is too ignorant to know how to prepare his ballot— 
too ignorant to discharge any of the functions of an elector except 
taking himself to the polls—how are you to determine upon his 
statement, upon his oath, out of his ignorance, that other people, 
men of intelligence, and unimpeached except by him, violated the ` 
law and failed to perform their duties? How many of these igno- 
ramuses having had pointed out tothem the names upon the 
ticket as the law provides, failed to mark the ticket as it should 
have been marked in order to be counted? Who knows? 

Gentlemen talk about the condition of the ballots, Where are 
the ballots? What do they show? According to the report of the 
majority, there are statements of this man and that man that the 
bailots bore this and that mark, For instance, some one states 
that the ballots at a particular place had dots in front of the names 
of McKinley and Hobart and Wise; and he conclndes from this 
that there was some great wrong perpetrated. Why are not the 
ballots brought forward to show the facts? Because (it is fair for 
us to conclude) the ballots themselves, if exhibited, would show 
that in a large number of instances—perhaps in all of them—the 
ballots not counted by the judges were ballots which should not 
have been and could not be counted under the law. 

Mr. MESICK, Does not the gentleman know that under the 
election law of Virginia the ots are required to be destroyed 
immediately at the close of the election? 

Mr. WISE. The gentleman is wrong as to that. 

Mr. MESICK. Not immediately, but after twelve months. 

Mr. WISE. Oh, no; not at all. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. No; I do not know what is not the fact. 

Mr. MESICK. All unused ballots are destroyed at once. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Oh, yes; all unused ballots. But the bal- 
lots actually cast are preserved, and there is opportunity to get 
atthem. They have not been produced here because you who 
are now uying to get this seat upon the testimony of ignorant 
men, seconded by men who are not ignorant but whose intentions 
are not as good as the intentions of the ignorant, dare not pro- 


duce them. 
Mr. YOST. Why did not you produce the ballots? 
Mr. DE ARMOND. Why did not you put in that testimony? 


Mr. YOST. Why did not you put it in? 

Mr. DEARMOND. It was not our duty. I ask, Why did you 
not produce the ballots? 

Mr. MESICK. Why did you not produce them in support of 
your contention? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, the contestee comes here 
under the law of the sovereign State of Virginia with 2,400 lead. 
Therefore, he is not bound to produce the ballots to sustain that 
lead, When you produce some ballots, when you get away from 
the conditions that surround you, when yon dare go to the ballot 
box, away from the midnight of prejudice and boss rule and boss 
direction that now control you, when you show ballots and dis- 
close something to disturb contestee’s title to the seat which he 
now occupies, then another question will be presented. Until 
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you can do that, contestee may rely npon his certificate of elec- 
tion. It is time enough for him to go tothe ballot boxes after con- 
testant has brought forth the ballots cast at the precincts of which 
he complains, : 

Lask again, Why, then, were these ballotsnotproduced? Why 
did you not produce the evidence in support of your charges? 


Tuesday, April 26, 1898. 


Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, I had hoped when I began 
my remarks yesterday afternoon that I would be able to conclude 
them before the session ended, but owing to some interruptions 
by reports from the Senate, and not wishing to protract the ses- 
sion unduly, I find myself in the situation of having what I wished 
to say broken into pieces. 

I had called the attention of the House, or had attempted to call 
its attention yesterday, to the fact that, in order to accomplish the 
change of membership in this body contemplated by the contest- 
ant, the committee recommends that there be deducted from the 
votes counted for the contestee 3,252; that there be added to the 
vote for the contestant 2,357; that there be added, further, 1,989, 
by which process a plurality of about 2,400 for the contestee is 
changed to a plurality of over 5,000 for the contestant. Some of 
these additions are made upon certificutes, as they are called, one 
or two of which I will read, that the House may understand what 
passes for evidence with the committee and upon how and 
narrow and unstable a foundation rests the title to a seat on this 
8 when persistent effort is directed to overturning and destroy- 

it. 
ere is one of the certificates: 
James CITY County, Powhatan precinct; 

It is hereby certified that the names entered herein of the votes cast for 
McKinley and Hobart and for R. A. Wise for Congress is a correct record as 
reported to us by the yoten nich shows the following result, viz: Number 
of votes 2 755 McKinley and Hobart, 196; number of votes for R. A. Wise for 

"And it is further certified that the reports made herein of rejected Repub- 
lican votes and other matters are correct. 

W. H. HARRIS, Tally Keeper. 
KING V. MEEKINS, Tally Keeper. 

Upon that votes are to be counted for the contestant, and upon 
the like of that the title to a seat in this House is to be determined. 
Let me read another. 

Mr. BRUCKER. Let me ask the gentleman from Missouri this 
question: Do I understand from your statement that this com- 
mittee take as a basis for computation this certificate alone, with- 
out calling the men who made the certificates and the voters who 
claimed to have voted as they are reported by this tally? 

Mr. DEARMOND. Yes. Here is another, 

James City County, Williamsburg precinct: 

It is hereby certified that the names entered herein of the votes cast for 
McKinley and Hobart, and for R. A. Wise for Con is a correct record 
as reported to us by the voters, which shows the following result, viz: Num- 
ber of votes for McKinley and Hobart, 158; number of votes for R. A. Wise 
for Congress, 168. 

' And fi is further certified that the reports made herein of rejected Repub- 
lican votes and other matters are correct. 
M. WARE, Tally Keeper. 


dyi 
4 3 B. D. PEACHY, Tally Keeper. 

Now, here are copies of other certificates: 

Exuisit E.—For the voter who prepares his own ballot. 

I hereby willingly certify that on Tuesday, November 3, 1893, I voted at 
Powhatan precinct, in James City County, for McKinley and Hobart for 
President and Vice-President of the United States, and for R. A. Wise for 
Congress: that I prepared my official ballot in the voting booth arid delivered 
said ballot to the judges of election, who in my presence deposited the same 
in the ballot box. 

Given under my hand this 3d day of November, 1896. 

JOE E. PIERCE. 

Witness: A. H. CRANSTONE. 

The above was accompanied by a similar affidavit signed by Peter Johnson. 

Now, here is another ‘‘for the voter unable to prepare his bal- 
lot:” 

FOR THE VOTER UNABLE TO PREPARE HIS BALLOT. 

Ido hereby willingly certify that on November 3. 1895, I voted at Powhatan 

recinct, in James City County, for McKinley and Hobart for President and 

ice-President of the United Rates. and for R. A. Wise for Congre. And 
being unable to prepare my baliot I uested and required the judge of 
election to prepare my official ballot for me in the voting booth, and that 
after said judge had prepared said ballot I delivered said ballot to the judge 
of election in charge of the ballot box, who, in my presence, deposited the 
same in the ballot box. 

Given under my hand this 3d day of November, 1896. 

Moses (x) CAREY. 

Witness: A. H. CRANSTONE. 

There are two samples of the certification by so-called voters, 
I have given two samples of the statement of the tally keepers. 
With this committee, with this House, if it adopts the report of 
the committee, these constitute evidence for the determination of 
the title to a seat in this body. 

Mr. MESICK. Will the gentleman allow me an interruption? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I will. X 

Mr. MESICK. Does not the gentleman know, as a matter of 
fact, that the committee threw out all of the certificates and did 
not count a single one of them; that they were all excluded in the 
computation? - 

Mr. DEARMOND. No; I do not know that. 


Mr. MESICK. You ought to know it. 
Mr. DEARMOND. No; I ought not to know it, because the 
report is to the contrary. 
Ir. Speaker, I find it stated in the majority report that— 


In our view of the matter, it is unimportant to the contestant whether we 
count the votes proved by tally lists and certificates by him or not. 


And then after some quotations they say: 


Applying the foregoing io are to the certificates of the voters them- 
selves and the tany rolls, we think the contestant ought to be allowed the 
benefit of his proofs on these points. 

Then, 1,989 votes are given contestant because it is said that 
many negroes wished to vote for him, but did not vote at all. I 
will not take the time, Mr. Speaker, to discuss at length whether 
or not, under any circumstances, under any facts proved, it is com- 
petent and proper to count as voting those who were unable to 
reach the polls or, for some reason, failed toreach them and failed 
to make an actual effort to deposit their ballots; but Iam safe in 
saying that on the evidence in this case, and according to the prin- 
ciples of law that prevail and that ought to govern it, there is no 
authority for counting these 1,989 votes for the contestant. 

The business of counting votes as cast, when they have not been 
cast, as anyone who chooses to consider it a moment must con- 
elude, is exceedingly dangerous. There is always temptation, if 
the principle be once admitted, if this voyage of discovery for 
votes be once entered upon, to push farther and farther upon 
partisan grounds and to bring in more and more of votes that 
may be supposed to be somewhere around the polling place and 
which never have been cast, never even tendered. 

The old principle, the sound and safe principle, is well under- 
stood, and that is that when the voter has actually tendered his 
ballot, and his ballot has been rejected, and when it is shown 
that he is entitled to vote, that his ballot has been wrongfully 
rejected, when it is shown by satisfactory evidence what his vote 
would be, to treat the vote as cast and count it. But when you go 
all over a Congressional district, when you take a long table, as 
is done in this case, ranging from three votes at one precinct to 
hundreds of votes at another precinct, running in the aggregate 
into the thousands, and sweep them all in, upon the theory that 
if the recruits say they tried to vote, if they say they would have 
voted in a certain way, if they say there was some kind of inter- 
ference, some kind of obstruction to the casting of their votes, 
it is the same as if they voted for contestant, you are going far in 
the wrong direction. 

Deciding that all these shall be taken in—be counted as ballots 
legally cast for contestant—is a new and strange feature, even in 
election contests. I am aware thatin the case of Waddell against 
Wise, in this House,in the Fifty-first Congress, some voters in 
line at one of the precincts in Richmond trying to vote, and mak- 
ing all due effort to vote, according to the ju 7 of the majority 
of the committee, were treated and counted as though they had 
voted. But here, taking that case as a precedent, gentlemen go 
far beyond the precedent, introduce a principle which is not sus- 
tained or upheld by it in any degree, 

I am not conceding that that case was decided correctly. It 
seems to me that the proper principle in such cases, if the House 
is of opinion that voters who ought to have been permitted to 
vote have been denied the right of suffrage, is to deprive the dis- 
trict, for the time being, of representation; send the case back and 
let a new election be held. But however that may be, that case 
affords no precedent, no authority, no support for the contention 
here that you can go all over and all through a district and upon 
the unsupported, flimsy testimony of ignorant and possibly cor- 
rupted witnesses count in by wholesale just as many as may be 
necessary to accomplish a given result. There can be no doubt 
about the dangerous character of such a proceeding. 

But gentlemen, recognizing the weakness of their argument, 
recognizing the danger of the precedent which they ask this House 
to make, say it does not meet the case, it does not meet the re- 
quirements merely to send the matter back so that the voters may 
hold another election and declare their choice. Why does it not? 
Is it not better, more in consonance with the principles of our 
Government and the theory upon which elections are held and 
seats on this floor occupied, when there has not been, in the judg- 
ment of the committee and the House, such an election as has 
declared the honest judgment of the voters, to send the matter 
back, to deprive the district for the time being of representation, 
and let a new election be held? 

Then the electors in the district have another opportunity. But 
in this case wrong is done not only to the contestee but also to 
the electors of the district by seating the contestant through an 
election which those who insist that he shall be seated themselves 
impeach. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not dwell upon the question of how the con- 
testant was nominated or how he failed to meet the expectations 
of those upon whom he relied for support. 1 will not go into the 
question of how often or how persistently or by what means the 
contestant may have sought office. I will not go into the evidence - 
which indicates that he was not the choice of his own party in the 
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district, and that by means which are not fully disclosed in this 
record, but which, in view of other things disclosed, may well be 

ined, he secured his standing as a candidate. I let those 
things go. 7 

But what reason is there, if this election is to be assailed, for 
depriving the contestee of his seat and giving it to contestant? 
If the contestee is not entitled to his seat, no one is entitled to it, 
and the electors of the Second district of Virginia have failed to 
make a choice. What is there in the course of the contestee to 
invite the proceeding which is here on foot and pushed in the 
manner it has been pushed? Nothing that connects him with any 
of the practices or purposes criticised; nothing that carries any 
responsibility to his door for any omission of duty or violation of 
duty; nothing in his bearing or conduct as a member of this House. 

None have been more attentive upon the sessions of this body, 
none have been more vigilant in the discharge of their public du- 
ties, than has this contestee. Honest, straightforward, coura- 
geous, he has met the measure of a Representative’s duty on this 
floor. He is the Representative, by the voice of the electors, of 
the Second district of Virginia. The voice of intelligence down 
there called him to represent that district in Congress. 

The testimony of intelligence sustains him in this record. 
Against bim are brought the hosts of darkness and the agencies 
of corruption. Against him are invoked the most dangerous doc- 
trines—doctrines which, applied, leave everything decent in peril 
and offer a reward for every adventurer in politics. Why should 
he be unseated? Why should there be this reckless exploitation 
of partisanship? Right now, Mr. Speaker, we are passing through 
times when surely all pory partisanship ought to be laid aside. 
We are passing through times when, if ever, Representatives in 
Congress should rise above small politics and endeavor to conduct 
their country’s affairs upon the plane of patriotism and duty. 

Why were these ballots not examined? Why is there not satis- 
factory legal evidence here? If the evidence which is not legal— 
the evidence which would not stand a moment in court—were set 
aside, the contestant would have nocase. There would be nothing 


to oust the contestee. 

If you can not lay aside partisanship far enough and long 
enough to discard the rubbish called testimony, but not testi- 
mony; if gentlemen can not pay the tribute to their own intelli- 
gence of having regard for testimony which is intelligent; if the 
can not rate at its true worth testimony which bears every mar 
of ignorance and every stamp of suggestion—if they can not do 
that, at least let them have the grace to commit this matter again 
to the people of the Second district of Virginia. The chances are 
that the man who has managed to be paraded as the nominee of 
the Republican party in that district would not be the nominee 
again. The chances are that that party would not go into the 
contest if this race were to be run over with that candidate, who 
certainly was not their choice. 

Commit this question to those people. If you can not stand 
upon the law and the right; if you can not discard the rubbish 
in this record and gather out that which is of substance and of 
value; if you can not throw away the great mass of chaff and get 
the few grains of wheat, at least let the ore of the Second 5 
trict of Virginia have a chance. Do not doubly disfranchise them. 
Do not throw out the man of their choice and foist upon them the 
man whom they repudiated. Do not allow this crowning triumph 
of ignorance, this scheme of deception, this greed for a seat in 
Con , this recklessness in the effort to obtain it, to prevail in 
this House. 

If there ever was a time when this Republican party having the 
majority here could afford to be just and broad, that time surely 
isnow. Many exhibitions of patriotism have been given of late 
in this House, when questions of partisanship were laid aside, 
when the mighty questions of the country arose above small, 
petty partisan issues. 

Can there not be enough of elevation in the consideration of 
this case and in consideration of kindred questions to apply some 
of the correct principles which should prevail and some of the 
decent methods which should be pursued? 

_ Mr. Speaker, let gentlemen reflect that every bad precedent is 
liable to come back to plague those who establish it. The most 
dangerous thing that can be done here—the most dangerous now 
and most dangerous in the future—is the establishment of such a 
precedent as that proposed here. And how far its dangers may 
extend none can tell—none may know. The most dangerous 
thing you can do is to create the belief, by reckless partisan 
action, that the only question at issue with you is a question of 
zeal in the promotion of i schemes and the reckless in- 
crease of porran majorities. . 

The right of every man to a seat on this floor depends upon 


sound precedents and fair construction of law. You can, because 
you have the power, deprive this man of a seat and demand that 
there shall be a new election held, or give his seat to another not 
elected. But you do not need another vote. The record does not 
make a case for the contestant. How much you lose, or how much 
the country loses; how much you lower morals; how much of 
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ou establish, worse than any 
It is well 


danger will be in the precedent 
other—if you make this a precedent—none can tell. 
enough to pause and consider deeply before you give Young’s seat 


to Wise. [Applause.] 


Contested-Election Case—Wise ys. Young. 


SPEEOH 
HON. WILLIAM A. JONES, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 26, 1898. 

The House having under consideration the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That Richard A. Wise is entitled to the seat as Representative 
from the Second Congressional district of ae in the Fifty-fifth Con- 
gress of the United States, and that James A. Young, the sitting member, is 
not entitled to that seat 

Mr. JONES of Virginia said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the Republican majority intends to heed the 
appeal made by the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
GROSVENOR] to follow the lead of the Elections Committee, to ac- 
cept its findings as absolutely correct, and to indorse its recommen- 
dations—I say if the majority on this floor is prepared to accept the 
advice and respond to the appeal of the gentleman from Ohio— 
then, indeed, it is useless for me to undertake to address the 
House in the interest of the contestee. As I understand him, Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman from Ohio thinks the safe thing for the 
Republicans to do is to accept blindly the findings of this com- 
mittee, and vote for the contestant merely and solely because a 
e of the committee has declared that he is entitled to the 
seat. 

Mr. Speaker, when this case was being presented to the House 
on yesterday, I counted more than once the Republican members 
who were in the Chamber atone time. Once I noticed there were 
as many as thirteen, fully two-thirdsof whom were either reading 
newspapers or laughing and talking with each other. At a later 
stage in the proceedings I observed there were as many as nine 
Republicans in the , and it seems to me that the absentees 
who will pour in here when the hour arrives for taking the vote 
will either have to “go it blind” or they will have to follow the 
advice of the gentleman from Ohio and accept the report of the 
majority without knowing anything about the facts upon which 
it is supposed to be based. 

I have observed during my experience in this House that when- 
ever it becomes apparent that there is a possibility that there may 
be some division on the part of the Republicans and it is necessary 
to get somebody to ‘‘ whoop them up,” to make a partisan appeal 
to them, to call upon them to decide a case upon purely party 
lines, the gentleman from Ohio is the man who is always brought 
forward to do that work. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I should be glad to have the gentleman 
point out what word or sentence I have used to justify any such 
remark as that. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I will not undertake to give the exact 
words of the gentleman, but he commenced his remarks by say- 
ing it was safe for the majority to follow the findings of the Elec- 
tions Committee, and his whole argument, his whole appeal, was 
intended to impress upon the members on that side of this Cham- 
ber that it was their duty to vote to seat the contestant because 
an Elections Committee had found that he was entitled to his seat. 
He spoke of the number of contests that come here from the South. 
He referred to the fact that there had rarely been any contest—I 
think he said there had never been but one—from the State of 


Ohio, 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Oh, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman ought 
not to misrepresent me. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Well, perhaps only one contest from 
the State of Ohio since he had been in Congress. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is quite a different statement. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. And that I believe was the contest— 
certainly there was such a contest—which involved the right of 
the Sat pea who now occupies the Presidential chair to a seat 
= is floor. I presume that is the case to which the gentleman 
refers. 

But I want to say to the gentleman that the mere fact that there 
have been numerous contests from the State of Virginia does not 
justify the belief that they were founded upon any substantial 
ground either of fact or of law. During the Fifty-fourth Congress, 
When this House was Republican, there were four contests from 
the State of Virginia. Those contests went before a Republican 
Elections Committee, and that committee and the House itself held 
that the contestees in three out of the four cases were entitled to 
their seats and did not disturb them. 

There was only one case from Virginia in which the contestant- 
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was seated, and in that case the committee was unanimous. In 
only one, then, of the four cases which came from the State of Vir- 
ginia did a Republican House sustain the Republican contestant. 

I want to call the gentleman’s attention to another matter before 
he leaves the Hall, and that is that whilst there may not be a con- 
test in the House of Representatives from his State, there is a con- 
test pending in the other branch of Congress from his State; and 
that only recently, as the result of an investigation before the Ohio 
legislature, the senate of that State, by a recorded vote, declared 
that one of its Senators held his seat by means of bribery and cor- 


ruption. 
Mr, GROSVENOR. Will the gentleman allow me? If the 
entleman will read the record, he will find there has been nosuch 
Ending, no such vote, and there is not the shadow of suspicion 
cast against the sitting Senator ni the report of that committee. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Iwill say to the gentleman that I 
have read the newspapers— 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Oh! 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. And I have seen this statement in 
them, and that one of his colleagues upon this floor, a Republican 
from Ohio, was the first person to give me the information I have 
given the House. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Well, that colleague was totally mistaken, 
and he will not stand up here and now and state that he knows 
anything about it. 

Mr. J ON ES of Virginia. Will the gentleman deny that there 
is a contest from his State? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Ido. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Will he deny that there has been an 
investigation in the senate of Ohio as to the methods by which 
the junior Senator from Ohio was elected? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. There is not the slightest intimation in 
any report or testimony that the junior Senator has used bribery 
or corruption or that anybody else did. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. ell, the charge has been made time 
and time again $ 

Mr. GROSVENOR., Iwillfurnish the gentleman with reliable 
information. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. The papers of the whole country have 
been flooded with these charges, and the matter has been before 
the Ohio legislature. : 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Now, will the gentleman allow me right 
there—— 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. And I am now informed by a gentle- 
man from Ohio that a committee of the senate of that State has 
actually had the matter under investigation, and that its conclu- 
sions were what Ihave stated them to have been. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The gentleman is entirely mistaken. 
There is no such report, A . 5 — of that kind was sent out to 
the n but was withdrawn upon the motion of Judge 
Robinson, Democrat, and wholly changed before it was put upon 
the journal of the senate. Now, will the gentleman answer me 
one question? Suppose that there be sinners in Ohio, does that 
help the sinners of Virginia any? 

r. JONES of Virginia. If there are sinners in Ohio, it does 
not become the gentleman from Ohio to get up here and point the 
finger of scorn at the people of Virginia. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Have I done it? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. It does not become a gentleman who 
knows nothing about the election methods in Virginia, who has 
not examined the records in this case, and who, as I am prepared 
to assert, obtained the little information he possesses from a gen- 
tleman who is interested in the result of the case—— 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Now, Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman 
does not intend to make that kind of a statement. I have very 
carefully read the report in this case, and I have verified very 
carefully the evidence to which I referred, and I now desire to 
say to the a that I have not said one word against the 
people of Virginia, and the gentleman knows it as weil as I do. 

r. JONES of Virginia. The gentleman hascharged that there 
have been numerous contests coming up here from the South, 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Is that true? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. The gentleman said that because 
there were those contests there must be some truth in the charges. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I said nothing like it. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. And I say to the gentleman that 
whilst there were four contests from Virginia in the last Congress, 
those contests were decided by a Republican Congress and three 
of them were decided in the interest of the Democratic contestees. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That argues that somebody was trying to 
get a seat, that is all. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. And when the gentleman from Ohio 
got up here a few moments ago and said there was never any 

onbt in the mind of anybody as to how the conclusions were 
arrived at by the committee in one of those cases, I say, as did the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DE ARMOND], that it was a gratu- 
itous insult, offered by him to the whole cammittee, but espe- 
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cially to the Republican members of that committee, and also to 
prey Pepa who voted to sustain Mr. Tucker's claim to 

s seat. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ohio, in order to inflame 
the passions and 8 of gentlemen on the other side of this 
Chamber, devoted a considerable part of his argument to a dis- 
cussion of certain ballots which were used in Virginia in the elec- 
tion of 1894. He did not inform the House, if he knew, that since 
that time the law bearing upon the printing of the tickets had 
been changed, and that in the contest now before this House and 
other contests pending from Virginia there is no charge of that 
character. 

Mr. Speaker, there are two or three things I wish to refer to 
briefly before proceeding to discuss the merits of this case. I re- 
gret that the gentleman from Ohio has thought fit to absent him- 
self from the Chamber before I could conclude my comments upon 
his speech in this case. He commented on the fact that at certain 
precincts in the Second Congressional district of Virginia the con- 
testant received more votes than did the Republican candidates 
for President and Vice-President. Now, I donot claim to have 
gone through the whole of this record. I do not pretend to have 
read even a considerable part of it, and I do not believe there is a 
gentleman here, not even a member of the Committee on Elections, 
who has done so. 

But I have read enough of the record to discover that there is 
testimony in it, testimony given by Republican witnesses who 
stand high in the counsels and confidence of the Republican party, 
whether they deserve to do so or not, showing that the managers 
of the contestant sacrificed the Republican candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President in order to secure votes for him. There 
is abundant testimony here furnished by Republicans to estab- 
lish the fact that there were numerous ballots cast by Republican 
voters upon which only the name of R. A. Wise appeared. 

The names of McKinley, Hobart, and all others of the Repub- 
lican candidates were scratched off. There is one witness, a repu- 
table Republican, who testifies that the Republican candidates 
for President and Vice-President were absolutely“ butchered,” 
to use his own language, in order to secure votes for the contest- 
ant. And I would like the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Grosvr- 
NOR], who poses as the special friend and spokesman of the 
Republican Administration, to note the fact that Republican 
witnesses allege that his Presidential candidate was sacrificed in 
order to promote the interest of the contestant. 

Mr. WALKER of Virginia. Will the gentleman please refer to 
that part of the testimony? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I will, and be glad to do so for the 
information of the gentleman. Here is the testimony of George 
O. Palmer, a Republican. 

Mr. WALKER of Virginia. 
from? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Page 2937 of the record. Palmer says 
he was one of the judges of election, and adds: I did not count 
the number of them, but there was a vast number of them voted 
nothing but R. A. Wise, with the whole electors on the ticket 
scratched, with McKinley, Bryan, and the others.” And there is 
also in the record the testimony of one Claude West, a lifelong 
Republican. 

Mr. WALKER of Virginia. What page? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Page 2926. He says: 

There were a great many who voted for Wise who did not vote for Mo- 

Kinley and Hobart. Their idea was to butcher McKinley and Hobart and 
make Wise show up as much as possible. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, with such testimony as that in the record, 
ven by d eee of prominence in this district, men who 
ve held hi: itions in the Republican party, and who to-day 
are among the leaders of the Republican party in that section of 
Virginia—I say with such testimony as that before us can anyone 
be surprised to learn that many improperly marked and defective 
tickets should have been found in the ballot boxes—tickets that 
were necessarily excluded from the count? 

There seems to have been an effort on the part of the managers 
of Mr. Wise to slaughter the other candidates whose names ap- 
peared on the Republican ticket along with his in order to create 
an impression that Wise was not so unpopular as the leading Re- 
publicans of his district alleged was the case—in fact. that he 
Was even more popular with his party than were McKinley and 


Hobart. 

My colleague, the gentleman from the Tenth district of Vir- 
ia [Mr. Yost], said on yesterday that he would dispose in a 
ew moments of the charge that the contestant was not the regu- 

lar nominee of the Republican party. How did he dispose of it? 

He did so by reading a letter written by a man named Scott on 

the 23d day of October, 1896; and he observed also, I believe, that 

there was a letter from somebody elsein the record of like import. 

oe YOST. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
on? ‘ 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. YOST. I desire to state to the gentleman that I not only 


Where does the gentleman read 
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read the letter from Mr. Scott, but I also read a circular letter 
from Mr. Bascocx, the chairman of the national Congressional 
Republican committee, and if he is not authority on the Congres- 
sional nomination I would like to ask the gentleman who is? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I will inform the gentleman before I 
get through who is the best authority on this question. The ques- 
tion is not whether this or that Republican residing in some dis- 
trict other than the Second district of Virginia regarded the con- 
testant as the nominee of his party. It is rather whether 
or not the Republicans of the district in which he claimed to be 
the bay e Republican candidate regarded him as such. 

Iwill now read this Scott letter, and make such comments upon 
it as seem to me to be inent and p . The letter is dated 
New York, October 23, 1896. It was written, as will be seen, only 
ten days before the election came off, and it probably was not re- 
ceived by Mr. Wise more than eight days before the election. I 
understand the other letter to which the gentleman refers was 
written on the 28th day of October. 

Mr. YOST. On the 26th. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. On the 26th, only seven days before 
the election, and probably did not reach its destination more than 
five days before. The Scott letter is in these words: 

NEW York, October 23, 1396. 

HTDI E: I Shere be ang mamie support — your district 
3 ape — F ees candidate, and every Republican in the district 

vi 
he idea of your retirement is impracticable, and may as well be aban- 


ed. 
Every blican and every sound-money Democrat should now unite on 
‘ou to ob the highest possible vote for a sound-money representative 


your district. 
By direction of the national committee: 


N. B. SCOTT. » 

Dr. RICHARD A. WIsE, Williamsburg, Va. 

I call the gentleman’s attention to the 2 o this letter. 
Let us analyze it for a moment. In the first place, it bears in- 
ternal evidence that it was written in response to a letter from 
Mr. Wise to a member of the national committee in New York, 
urging that member to assist him in securing ition on the 
part of the Republicans of his district. It commences thus: 

If there be any refusal to support you. 

This shows that there was a refusal to support him; that he 
had informed Scott of that fact, and that his object was to secure 
such a letter as would, in his opinion, compel the recalcitrant 
Republicans in his district to give him their support. The letter 
then proceeds: 

The idea of your retirement is impracticable, and may as well be aban- 


Does not this prove that only ten days before the election the 
eontestant contemplated abandoning the fight? The conclusion 
is absolutely irresistible. : 

Ten days before the election the Republican dissensions and 
divisions in the Second district were so pronounced that the con- 
testant himself, as we can not help inferring from this letter, con- 
templated withdrawing from the contest. Mr. Scott wrote him, 
stating that the idea was impracticable and should as well be 
abandoned. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, bear in mind that this letter was not written 
by a Virginia Republican; it was written by a member of the 
national committee for another State, a man located in the city 
of New York. How did the Republicans in the district 
it? How did the member of the national committee for the State 
of Virginia regard this letter—the Hon. George E. Bowden, of 
Mesto. an ex-member of Congress; the man who, above all 
others, stands foremost in influence and in power in the Repub- 
lican of Virginia to-day, as he did then; the man who is to- 
day the referee for the Post-Office Department for the State of 
Virginia; the man who is nearer to the President and who has 
more influence with him than all the Republican Representatives 
upon this floor from the State of Virginia combined? : 

He not only refused to recognize the contestant as the nominee 
of the Republican party, but he openly repudiated him and called 
upon his friends in the district, who are legion, to repudiate him 
5 and he even went to the polls and voted against him, as did 
hundreds of other white Republicans. 

Mr. TALBERT. Did they vote for the contestee? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. No; he voted for a Gold Democrat 
named Whaley. Many other Republicans voted outright for the 
contestee; but Mr. Bowden, the Republican leader in the Second 
district of Virgi as well as the leader in the State at large, 
voted for Mr. Whaley, a Gold Democrat, thus repudiating the con- 


testant. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Who is Scott? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. He was the member of the national 
committee for West Virginia. Since the election the President 
has rewarded the loyalty and fidelity to party of George E. Bow- 
den by making him the collector of customs in the Norfolk dis- 


ct. 
Mr. TALBERT. And yet they claim that everything was har- 
monious. 


Mr. JONES of Virginia. And yet they claim that everything 
was harmonious, and my colleague would have this House believe 
because Mr. Scott wrote that letter to the contestant and urged 
him not to withdraw, and because the gentleman from Wisconsin 
Mr. Bancock!] also wrote a letter, that it must be conceded by 
everybody that he was regarded as the nominee of his party, and 
that therefore it must be presumed that he received all the Re- 
publican votes. 

Mr. TALBERT. And yousay that letter was written in answer 
eRe cae ASE 

. JOD of Virginia. en in response to an appeal, as 
this letter makes plain. k 

Mr. YOST. There is not a word in the record to show that, and, 
as a matter of fact, that is not true. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I submit my contention upon the 
letter itself. The letter speaks for itself. It commences by saying: 


If there be auy refusal to support you. 


Must not somebody have communicated to Scott, or at least sug- 
gona to him, that there was a refusal on the part of the Repub- 
ieans of the Second Virginia district to support the contestant? 
He did not meddle in this matter until he was appealed to either 
by the contestant or by his brother, his counsel now on this floor, 
who is a practicing lawyer in New York. 

It may be that the brother slipped around and saw Mr. Scott 
and got him to write this letter. I do not know. I should judge 
from the language of the letter that somebody appealed to the 
writer to come to the assistance of the contestant. It was evi- 
dently not a voluntary offering. But this is not all. The Second 
Congressional district has a Republican district chairman. This 
chairman, Mr. Samuel L. Burrows, whose testimony will be found 
on page 2481, is to-day the postmaster of the city of Portsmouth, 
appointed by President McKinley because, perhaps, he did not 
support the contestant for Congress. 

e says in his testimony he received a letter from Mr. Scott 
urging him to use his endeavors for McKinley and Hobart and 
not to overlook the sound-money friends, He also says that the 
friends of Bowden and the friends of Dyer, the Republican can- 
didate who withdrew, did not support Wise. but that on the con- 
trary their antagonism was only intensified by the withdrawal of 
Dyer. In addition we have the testimony of Thomas Lowry, 

9545, chairman of the veins committee in the city of 
Norfolk. Mr. Lowry was the Republican chairman of Norfolk 
for twelve years and he is still chairman. He declares that the 
contestant was never the candidate of the Republican party, and 
was never sor. by the Republicans in that district. 

Mr. YOST. was the candidate of the Republican party? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. They had no candidate. The con- 
testant was never nominated. Dyer had been the candidate; and 
when he withdrew, there was no ublican candidate. 

Now, I op’ to the statement of my colleague that the letters 
of Scott and Babcock constituted the contestant the Republican 
candidate—I oppose to that statement the statements of the Repub- 
lican member of the national committee for Virginia, the chair- 
man of the Republican party in that Congressional district, and 
the chairman of the Republican party in the city of Norfolk, all 
three of whom say the contestant was never recognized by the 
Republicans of the district and that the feeling against him be- 
came intensified as the day of election approached. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there are many other prominent Republicans 
whose testimony is to be found in this record, and which estab- 
lishes my contention. Thomas M. Hughes is one of them. He 
was born a Republican, and the first Republican meeting ever 
held in the district was held in his father’s house. A civil en- 
gineer by profession and a man of education, an ex-State senator 
and chairman of the 5 party in the city of Portsmouth, 
and a man who has held numerous offices of honor and trust un- 
der the Sey Aah gam, he says that shortly before the elec- 
tion he made a tour through the district to ascertain how the Re- 
publicans stood toward the contestant’s candidacy. 

He found, he says, that— 


There was very to on to Wise all over the district. The senti- 
ment of V ninsula seemed to be increasing 
against Wise up to the very day of the elec’ 


Think of a Republican of this character testifying that he had 
traveled over the district and discovered that the sentiment was 
almost unanimous against Wise in the Republican party! And 
yet I am to be told that this record shows that the contestant was 
ther ized nominee of his party. I will not take the time to 
read from the testimony of W. H. Thorogood, but I will simply 
say he was the president of the Republican Colored League in the 
city of Norfolk, with a membership of 450. He testifies that his 
league was to a man opposed to the contestant. and that when the 
returns came in and he saw that contestant had received as many 
votes as he did, he was utterly astounded and could not imagine 
where he could have gotten them. 

Does anybody testify that Wise was the regu- ` 


— . 


lar nominee? 
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Mr. JONES of Virginia. I do not know. There are 4,000 pages 
in this record. I have not begun to go through the whole testi- 
mony. Iam going through the testimony of the leading white 
Republicans in the district. If we can not rely on the testimony 
of the national committeeman for the State of Virginia, now 
recognized as the leader of his party, if we can not rely on the 
testimony of the Republican chairman of the district, and that of 
the chairman of the city of Norfolk, to whom can we go to find 
out whether this man was the regular Republican nominee or not? 
I could quote from the testimony of T. K. Roberts, who said that 
there were 1,200 Republicans in Norfolk City alone opposed to 
the contestant. 

I could quote from the testimony of H. S. Nichols, page 2918, a 
judge of elections. I could quote from the testimony of A. H. 

indsay, page 2977, who testified that after Dyer withdrew, 
instead of his action settling the differences in the party, they 
became intensified, to use his own language. I could quote from 
the testimony of John T. Brady, who said that the sentiment 
against Wise was even more bitter after Dyer’s withdrawal than 
prior thereto, a man who has probably held more offices under 
the Republican party than any other man in the Second Con- 
gressional district. 

All of these gentlemen are white Republicans and reputed to 
be men of character. They all testify that Dr. Wise was not re- 
garded as the nominee of his party and that he did not receive the 
i 59 of a large number of Republicans. 

r. TALBERT. Those prominent men supported Whaley. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Some of them voted outright for the 
contestee, because they said that was the best way to rebuke the 
pretensions of the contestant. It appears, too, that a resolution 
was adopted by a Republican organization in the city of Norfolk 
just prior to the election. That resolution, which was adopted 
unanimously, will be found on page 2934 of the record. There 
were 450 members of that organization. 

Mr. THORP. What is the date of the meeting? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Jean not give the exact date; I would 
have to look through the record to find it, and I have not the 
time. This, however, is the resolution: 

Resolved, That we cordially indorse the action of the conference of repre- 
sentative Republicans of the district in indorsing William M. Whaley for 
Congress, and believe that it is for the good of the party that we should fol- 
low this course, besides we should rebuke these people for the un-Republican 
and unfair methods used in forcing Wise upon us, which was done by a bar- 
gain between John S. Wise, of New York, and William Lamb, of ‘ginia, 
and ratified by a rump convention held in Hampton.” 

But, notwithstanding all this evidence of Republican disaffec- 
tion in Norfolk City, the Committee on Elections have thrown 
out the entire yote for the contestee in one whole ward, the Fourth, 
in that city, and have counted for the contestant the vote of every 
negro who, subsequent to the election, was willing to testify he 
voted for the contestant. This they do in the face of the fact that 
the Republicans of Norfolk, black and white alike, were in large 
numbers opposed to the contestant and were working in clubs and 
in public meetings to compass his defeat. So much, Mr. Speaker, 
for this feature of the contestant’s case. 

My colleague [Mr. Yost] said a great deal about the manner in 
which the electoral boards were appointed in the State of Vir- 
ginia. He contrasted the action of the Democrats of Virginia in 
appointing electoral boards with that of the Speaker of this House 
in appointing the committees of the House. 

Mr. YOST. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. YOST. The gentleman has misapprehended mealtogether. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I have your speech right here. 

Mr. YOST. It was not the manner of appointing the electoral 
boards that I complained of 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. You said so. 

Mr. YOST. It was the appointment by the electoral boards of 
the judges of election. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. You spoke of both; you spoke of the 
electoral boards. 

Mr. YOST. Let the gentleman read my language from the 
Recorp. It has no such application at all as the gentleman gives it. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I am not going to take up time now 
in looking for the gentleman's language, but it is here [referring 
to the RECORD]. 

7 — 9 YOST, You will not find it there as you stated it; it is not 
ere. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I say the gentleman mentioned spe- 
cifically both the electoral boards and the judges of election. 

Mr. YOST. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. That is my recollection. 

Mr. YOST. May I interrupt the gentleman a moment? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. lam simply going to make an argu- 


ment 

Mr. YOST. But you are going to make an argument from 
false premises. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Very well; go ahead with what you 
want to say. 


Mr. YOST. I want to say that what I stated was that all the 
members of these electoral boards were Democrats 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. YOST. And that in the appointment by the electoral boards 
of the judges of elections the law requires them to appoint among 
the judges Republicans—— 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Well, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. YOST. Wait a moment. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I can not give the gentleman my time 
in Which to make a speech. 

Mr. YOST. And that those electoral boards refused to do this. 
That is what I said. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, this subject has been 
often referred to here. This is precisely what the gentleman 
said. I read from his printed remarks: 

These electoral boards are composed of three members—all Democrats— 
and generally. the most partisan members of their party. This board ap- 

ints all judges of election, and no suggestion or recommendation of any 

epublican is ever given their slightest consideration in the selection of an 
of the judges. This electoral board appoints the registrars, and every soli- 
tary ono of those registrars isa Democrat. This electoral board prints the 
official ballot, etc. 

And later on the gentleman draws a comparison between the 
action of the Speaker of this House in appointing his committees 
and the method by which our electoral boards are appointed. I 
do not care how the . puts it. 

Upon that subject I wish to say just a word. Since I have been 
a member of this House I have heard the Democrats of Virginia 
assailed by Republicans on the other side of this Chamber time 
and time again for their alleged partisan action in the appoint- 
ment of electoral boards and judges of election, I have listened 
to these assaults quite long enough. I propose now to recall, for 
the benefit of the Republicans here and elsewhere, a chapter in 
the history of the Republican party of Virginia, which will shed 
much light upon this subject. 

In the year 1879 there sprang upin the Stateof Virginia a party 
known to history as the Readjuster ” party. That party rode 
into power upon one single issue—the scaling down, orrepudiation, 
of the public debt of Virginia. The Republicans, seeing in this 
issue an opportunity to defeat the Democratic party at the polls 
entered into an unholy alliance with the Readjusters, and adopte 
as their partyslogan the repudiation of the public debt of Virginia, 
or a large part of it. Would you believe it, Mr. Speaker, that the 
1 party, boasting itself the party of high moral ideas” 
and honest money,” would have entered into such a coalition, 
and for such a purpose? Yet that is just what it did, and it was 
by such despicable means that it secured control of the legislature 
of the State of Virginia in the winter of 1879-80. 

It happened that the terms of some 100 county judges of Vir- 
ginia expired that winter—judges exercising large powers and 
charged with the administration of the criminal laws of the State. 
That legislature elected every county judge for the State of Vir- 
ginia, many of whom had neither studied nor practiced law, and 
most of whom were the subservient and pliant tools of those to 
whom they owed their preferment. The constitution of Virginia 
provides that her judges shall be learned in the law.” Some of 
the judges thus elected had never seen the inside of a law book. 
Many of them had neither practiced law nor so much as pretended 
to be lawyers. Many of them were men of bad character, and 
their selection as judges was a disgrace to the bench and a re- 
proach to the State. 

The law provided that these judges should appoint the registrars 
and judges of elections; and as soon as they entered upon the du- 
ties of their offices they turned out every Democratic registrar in 
the State of Virginia, and immediately appointed two Republican 
judges at every precinct, the Democratic judge being selected 
without regard to the wishes of the Democrats at the precinct 
where he was to serve, and in many instances being only in name 
a Democrat. 

Mr. WALKER of Virginia, Will the gentleman allow an inter- 
ruption just there? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. WALKER of Virginia. Did not the Republican party in 
Virginia find a strong ally in the Democratic party, who repudi+ 
ated the debt-paying platform, and even ‘‘out-Heroded Herod” 
in their adherence to that platform? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. By no means. 

Mr. WALKER of Virginia. The record shows it. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia, No, sir; on the contrary, it shows that 
after a Haein struggle the Democrats regained control of the 
State, defeating at the polls the Readjuster-Republican coalition. 

Mr. WALKER of Virginia. 
the debt-paying platform. 

_Mr. JONES of Virginia. Yes; you were a Democrat at that 


e. 
Mr. WALKER of Virginia. And a debt-paying Democrat, too, 
Mr. JONES of Virginia. I will give the gentleman credit for 

that. He says he was a debt-paying Democrat at that time, and 

I accept his statement. He knows, then, what the Democrats had 


The gentleman was with me on 
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to contend against, and that after they had regained control of 
the State through the united efforts of all those who favored the 
honest administration of its affairs, they found the debt question 
still confronting them, and after prolonged negotiations effected 
an honorable compromise, a compromise entirely acceptable to 
the holders of the indebtedness of the State. s 

Mr. WALKER of Virginia. I know the gentleman will be 
fair— 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Iam fair, 

Mr. WALKER of Virginia. We were both Democrats then 

Mr. JONES of Virginia, Certainly. | 

Mr. WALKER of Virginia (coniinumn ). And debt-paying 
Democrats. Now, does the gentleman not know that in the con- 
vention at Lynchburg the Democratic party did not adopt the 
platform of the Readjusters, but indorsed the Riddleberger bill” 
and voted in favor of Mr. Massie for lieutenant-governor, the 
leading Readjuster? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Mr. Massie had advocated the pay- 
ment of only about $10,000,000 or 812,000,000 

Mr. WALKER of Virginia. Yes—— 

Mr. JONES of Virginia (continuing). And he had carried the 
State on that platform; yet when we got control of the State we 
acknowledged an indebtedness of over $19,000,000 of the debt 

Mr. WA Rof Virginia. Butthe gentleman does notanswer 
my question. - 

r. JONES Of Virginia (continuing). 
a chance to reply. A 5 

All I wish to say is that these Readjuster Republicans and 
Coalitionists, on an issue of repudiation, got controlof Virginia, 
and elected judges who held their terms for six years. When 
the Democrats got control of the State again they found these 
county judges had appointed all the judges of election, and the 
only way to correct the evil was to create an electoral board and 
confer upon that board the power of appointment of election 
judges. The law under which the coalition judges acted was not 
changed; the power of ee was merely transferred from 
the county judges to an electoral board. 

If my memory is not at fault, my colleague from the Tenth dis- 
trict [Mr. Yost], though a Republican, sympathized with the 
Democrats in that struggle; and I believe the paper which his 
honored father and himself edited stood by the debt-paying Dem- 
ocrats and opposed the Readjusters. I may be mistaken, but I 
give him credit for what I believe to have been his positon. 

Mr. YOST. I will state to the gentleman that the paper with 
which I was connected was supporting the debt-paying party, and 
therefore it never did support the Democratic party. ou never 
had a debt-paying Democratic party in the State of Virginia, and 
you took up the worst repudiator there ever was and put him on 
your ticket. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I can not be interrupted 
for speeches. If the Democratic party in Virginia was not the 
debt-paying party, then in the name of heaven what party in Vir- 

inia was the debt-paying party? It was everywhere declared by 
sco hp pe to be the debt-paying party, and the Coalitionists 
ted all over the State flaming handbills representing the Hon. 
OHN W. DANIEL, then the Democratic candidate for governor of 
Virginia, and now her honored senior Senator, with torch in hand, 
setting fire to the schoolhouses in order to save the revenues of 
the State with which to pay off the bonds of the hated bondhold- 
ers. And yet, sir, you assert here that the Democratic party was 
not the debt-paying party! You know it went down to defeat de- 
fending the credit and honor of the State. You know it was 
beaten byan unholy coalition upon this single issue; and still you 
undertake to say to this House that the Democratic party was not 
the debt-paying party! 

Mr. Speaker, w. en the Democrats got control of the State again 
they created electoral boards and conferred upon them the power 
which had resided in apartisan judiciary. The boards turned out 
the judges of election appointed by subservient judges and put 
in two Democrats and one ublican where there had been two 
Republicans and one Democrat, and for that the Democrats of Vir- 
gioia are now being assailed on this floor and elsewhere, Forone, 

. Speaker, I am not ashamed of this Democratic record. Iam 
proud of my ; I rejoice in its achievements and I glory in 
the fact that our State officers, from governor down, are all good 
and true Democrats. 1 on the Democratic side. 

Mr. THORP. May I interrupt the gentleman from Virginia? 
I am not disposed to interrupt generally, butI do not think he is 
doing justice to the people of Virginia who represented the Read- 
juster party, and Iam sure that he does not desire to do them an in- 
justice. I happen to know all the judges in eleven counties, com- 
posing the district which I represent. 2 

coe JONES of Virginia. Ican not let the gentleman make a 


The gentleman will have 


speech. 

Mr. THORP. Iam not going to make a speech, but I mean to 
say this, that it is the first time that I ever heard it charged 
against any judge in Virginia, whether a Readjuster or whatnot, 
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that he had failed to comply strictly with the law in giving repre- 
sentation to both parties, 


Mr. JONES of Virginia. The law provided for three judges of 
election, and that those judges should be selected from different 
parties. The law was carried out by the appointment of two 
members of the majority party and one of the minority, precisely 
as is the case almost universally in the State of Virginia to-day. 
In this connection I may say that I represent the First district of 
Virginia, and that there has never been appunto & board of 
judges in my district which did not have a Republican, and the 
best Republican to be found, upon it, if it was possible to get one. 
I am pleased to say there are precincts in my district where there 
are no Republican voters, and there, of course, Republican judges 
can not be secured; but wherever they can be secured, there is 
Republican representation upon the boards. 

Mr. YOST. Are they appointed on the recommendation of Re- 
publicans? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. And in the district now under con- 
sideration the record shows that out of 115 precincts this require- 
ment of the law was not complied with in only 16 instances; and 
if you throw out every one of those precincts, and do not count a 
vote cast in any one of them, the majority of 2,400, or, to be abso- 
lutely accurate, 2,399, which Mr. Young received would not be 
overcome, 

a m: YOST. May I ask the gentleman a question for informa- 
on 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. No; my time is going. 

Mr. YOST. Well, we will give you more time—all the time you 
want. 

Mr. MESICK. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. MESICK. I should like to have you state to the House the 
names of the precincts in your district which have no Republican 
voters, if you can. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Ido not know that Ishould thus oblige 
the gentleman, but 1 will show him the courtesy to name one. 
recall one now, Hog Island precinct, in the paged of Northampton. 

Mr. WALKER of Virginia. That is out in the ocean. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. There are others where there are only 
two or three Republican voters, and some where the Republicans 
are fishermen and oystermen and do not attend the polls regu- 
larly, and where it is difficult to get one of them to serve asa 
judge of election. ButIsay to the gentleman that in every single 
precinct in my district where a Republican can be secured to act, 
one has always been secured, and there never has been a particle 
of complaint on the pari of any Republican in that district upon 
this score so far as I know or ever heard. 

Mr. WALKER of Virginia. I ask the gentleman, for informa- 
tion, if he can tell me how many votes there are cast at the Hog 
Island precinct? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I do not recall exactly. 

Mr. WALKER of Virginia. Seven, I believe. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. The gentleman, I am satisfied, makes 
that statement when he has no idea how many votes are cast in 
that precinct. 

Mr. WALKER of Virginia. I have not. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I donot remember now, but there are 
quite a number of voters on Hog Island connected with the life- 
saving station there, and I recall that all of them voted for Mr. 
Cleveland in 1892, There were over 30. 

Mr. WALKER of Virginia. Thirty? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Perhaps over 30 connected with the 
life-saving station. 

Mr. WALKER of Virginia. I.asked for information, because 
somebody said there were not more than a dozen voters, and I 
will ask if those at the life-saving station and everybody there are 
not Democratic officers? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. No, sir; most of the men were Re- 
publican officeholders, or at least holding their positions as life- 
savers under a Republican Administration. 3 

Now, Mr. Speaker, so much for the charge that Democrats do 
not — tity any Republican election officers. 

The SPEAKER protempore (Mr. Rayof New York). Thetime 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I think the Chair must be mistaken, 
because it was agreed I was to have an hour and twenty-six min- 
utes, and I have scarcely occupied an hour, 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. He had an hour and twenty-six min- 


utes, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. How much more time does the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURKE. I yielded the gentleman all the time he desired. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I would like to put this matter right 
before I proceed. Before the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DE 
ARMOND| consumed any time it was said by the Chair that this 
side had an hour and fifty-five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is all right. 
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Mr. JONES of Virgi 
pardon me. I think 
six minutes remaining. 


I do not think it is, if the Chair will 
is side had more than an hour and twenty- 


them are Democrats. 

It is just as easy to secure a Democrat to mark the ballots of 
illiterate voters when the Democrats have two out of the three 
judges as it is where they have the entire board. 

The illiterate voter can not open his ballot after it is marked. 
He is required to fold it, and it must be put in the boxas it is 
folded. The presence upon the board of one Republican could 
not possibly restrain a judge who marked the ballots if that judge 
were disposed to cheat illiterate voters. { 

But, Mr. Speaker, we are told that because a number of illiter- 
ate negroes, exceeding in number the number of ballots found for 
contestant in the ballot box, have testified in some cases that they 
asked the judge of the election for assistance, that fact alone 
is evidence of fraud sufficient to throw out 14 entire precincts. 
Let us look into that position fora moment. I deny that the 
law of the State of Virginia requires that the judge who marks 
the ballot shall do any more than mark it as the voter asks him to 
mark it, or shall mark it at all if the voter simply asks him to point 
out the names on the ballot. There is no statute in Virginia that 
requires, there is no court in Virginia that has ever decided, that 
the mariing judge must see that the Republican ballots are prop- 
erly mar and counted for the 3 It is no part of 
his duty to guarantee that the ballot of every illiterate voter shall 


be A marked. 5 
Mr. YO T. Will the gentleman read the decision of the court 
of s on that subject? j è 

. JONES of Virginia. I have it here and I am going to read 
it. The statute is in these words: 

el f them, shall tandà to 

1 . Maty. e barat the eo ey 5 
may be physically or educationally unable to prepare his ballot, to enter the 
booth with said elector and render him assistance ap his ballot by 
reading the names and offices to be voted for on the ot and pointing out 
which name or names the may wish to © or otherwise 


th his instructions. 

The assistance which the judge must render an illiterate voter 
is to read the names and offices on the ballot and point out the 
names which he wishes to strike out, or render him such other 
ewe pa pate may ay e If he only asks to have the names 
read, and prefers to do his own marking, the judge has no right 
to touch his ballot. Where the elector is blind the law requires 
the judge to prepare his ballot for him. y , 

Now, what does our court of appeals say upon this subject? I 
read from the report in this case, and I assume that it is a correct 
quotation: 

special constable to render to him who is blind or un- 
able 3 Bagh mile to read every assistance asked by and required 
by the elector to aid him in preparing his ballot. 

Every assistance asked by and required by the elector! If a 
voter merely asks the reading of his ballot, and there 2 to 
be 70 names on it, as there were in this case, and he undertakes 
to mark that ballot himself and makes a mistake in doing so, it is 
his fault. If he requests the judge to point out the names only, 
and then undertakes to do his own marking, it is his misfortune if 
he dces not do socorrectly, and no blame can be attached to the 
judge who did all he was required or asked to do. 

. YOST. That is e y the point. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. It is not the fault of the judge of the 
election if the ballot does not count under such circumstances. I 
know, sir, and you know, that a great many negroes were in- 
structed not to trust the judges, to get certain information from 
them and then go off to themselves and mark their ballots and 
not to permit anybody to see how they voted, in order to 5 
the secrecy of their ballots. Knowing the capacity of the negro 
as I do, understanding as I do how densely ignorant many of them 
are, I can readily see why there were so many defective tickets 
found in many of the boxes. Many of those examined in this case, 
when asked who they voted for for Congress, answered, McKinley 
and Hobart. if such poor creatures marked their ballots improp- 
erly, it is not surprising, and that bare fact affords no ground for 
throwing out entire precincts where such mistakes occurred. 

Last December, the 2ist day of the month, I believe, an election 


took place in the city of Boston. The State of Massachusetts has 
the Australian ballot system. The constitution of Massachusetts 
prescribes an educational qualification to the right to vote. No 
man can vote in Massachusetts who is not educationally qualified 
to prepare his own ballot. The system has been in vogue there, I 
believe, longer than in any other State in the Union. It is claimed 
that it has reached a higher degree of perfection there than any- 
where else, and yet, when the ballots were counted in Boston in 
December last, nobody voting but those who conld read and write, 
it was discovered that there were 1,006 mutilated and improperly - 
marked ballots in the box, which were thrown out and not counted 
for any candidate, 

If this House should hold that because there were defaced and 
improperly marked ballots in Virginia, where many of the negroes 
are densely ignorant, and where the Australian system is yet lit- 
tle more than an experiment, then surely the polls in the city of 
Boston, where 1,006 voters failed to mark their ballots properly, 
ought never to have been counted. The same is true of every 
State and city in this Union where the Anstralian-ballot system 
exists. And yet in the Second district of Virginia the committee 
which had case before it deprives the contestes of votes hon- 
estly cast for him, in many precincts all of them, merely because 
improperly marked ballots were found inthe boxes. This, too,in 
a district that has a majority of 2,400 white voters in it. 

These gentlemen have not only taken away from Mr. Young his 
2,399 majority, but they have given to the contestant over 5,000 
majority, making a difference of about 7,500 votes between the 
result of the voting as i by the officers of election in 
Virginia and as found 7 the committee which did the counting 
here. The white Republicans in the main were opposed to the 
contestant, and yet, according to the finding of this Elections Com- 
mittee, he received more white votes in the Second Congressional 
district than Young did. 

I ask if there is a man on that side of the Chamber who believes 
that? I ask if there is a human being anywhere with any intelli- 
gence who believes that, even had there been no division in the 
ranks of the Republicans in the Second Virginia district, it is 
probable that a majority of the white voters there would have 
supported any Republican candidate for Congress? The idea is 
absurd, it is preposterous, and it gives the lie to every statement 
in this report founded upon such an assumption and makes it evi- 
dent to every honest man that these findings can not be true and 
are not honest, 

Now, I wish to say to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] 
that I shall read from a paper just handed me as to what has 
recently taken in the Stateof Ohio. Iread from the Colum- 
bus correspondence of the Cincinnati Enquirer under date of 
April 23: 

It was exactly 10 o'clock this mo: . Vern 
y rning when Hon Vernon H. Burke, of 


Cu: „the of the investiga‘ ttee, secured 

5 on the floor from Lieutenant-Governor ae o Nr. President,” 

—.— I desire to submit the final report of the Senatorial bribery inves- 
on.” 


“The report will bo received,” replied the chair, and thereupon the voln- 
minous document was sent up tothe clerk's desk. It was read in full, the 
ee ee in rapt attention to every word and syllable. The report 


92 The evidence taken by your committee, in its judgment, proves four main 


facts: 
“1. That on or about Jan 9, 1898, an attempt was made to bribe John C. 
a member of the house of representatives of the present ae — 
ni ta 


Otis. 
bly of the State of Ohio, to vote for Marcus A. HANNA for 
“2. That Henry H. Boyce was the principal offender in the commission of 


c 
“3, That Maj. E. G. Rathbone and Maj. Charles F. Dick were agents of 
MARCUS A. HANNA and procured, aided, and abetted Henry H. Boyce to com- 


mit that crime. 
“4, That H. H. Hollenbeck aided said Henry H. Boyce in committing that 
crime.” 
e ~ + * s + * 
In conclusion, the report reads 


“Your committee believes, from the evidence takon, that the authorized 
apaa and representatives of Marcus A. HANNA attempted to bribe John 
Con a member of the house of representatives, to vote for him for United 

“Your committee r ctfully submit that such a man as MARCUS A. 
HANNA, if guilty. as hereby indicated, is not fit to represent the great State 
of Ohio in the United States Senate, and that he should be expelled from 
that august body. Topermit him to hold his seat there would gofar toward 
legalizing corruption and bribery. It will menace the very existence and 
security of every: that is dear to the people of this country. 

It will inflame the minds of some le and make them believe that, in 
the election of United States Senators, fascination and power of bribe 
money have superseded the legislative will. It will produce a sense of griey- 
ance and injustice in their minds that may, in time, threaten the very exist- 
ence of our Government and the ‘beautiful fabric’ of our Constitution with 
destruction. It will discredit and dishonor the nation in the judgment of 
foreigners whose good opinions we should covet. It will disgrace the State 
of Ohio in the judgment of people of our sister States.” 

The report is si; by Hon. Vernon H. Burke. of Cuyahoga County, 
chairman; Judge Charles D. Robertson, of Cincinnati; Hon. George S. 
of Miami, and Hon. William C. Finck, of Perry, all the members of the com- 
mittee except Hon. James R. Garfield, of Lake, who is Mr. HAN RAS close 
friend and lieutenant. 


Mr. GROSVENOR. The gentleman has called me by name; 
now will he allow me to make a reply? 


mator. 
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Mr. JONES of Virginia. No; the gentleman will have to ex- 
plain in hisown time. Does the gentleman deny this statement? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I do deny it. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. There is a whole column of this, and 
I will not take up the time by reading it all. I do not know 
whether it is true or not, but, according to this account, the re- 
port was adopted by the senate of Ohio by a recorded vote of 19 
to 17. As I say, I do not know whether it is true or not, but it 
appears in a paper published in the State of Ohio, and until there 
is furnished me evidence to contradict it, I shall accept the state- 
ment. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, there are other phases of this case to which to 


I would like to address myself, but I must proceed as rapidly as 
possible. I have already pointed out that the colored people in 
the Second district who testify that they asked for instructions 
from the marking judges, but who could not tell, when asked to 
do so on the witness stand, who they intended to vote for, were 
too densely ignorant to be relied upon—ignorant in spite of the 
fact that the State of Virginia every year 8 hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, paid chiefly by the whites, for the purpose 
of educating them. £ 
Mr. Speaker, soon after these contests were inaugurated in Vir- 
inia, and just prior to the commencement of the taking of the 
8 vrhich in this case are comprised in three large vol- 
umes, a circular letter was issued to the Republicans of the State, 
signed by James D. Brady and Edgar Allen. I do not know who 
is the real author of this letter, but I have been informed that the 
counsel for the contestant in this case is entitled to the credit. It 
contains the instructions sent out to the notaries and the attor- 
neys who were to conduct the examination of the negro witnesses. 
I will read a portion of these instructions in order to show how 
these witnesses were drilled before they took the witness stand 
and how little testimony given under such circumstances is worth. 
To this class of witnesses the instructions say ask only three 
questions, viz: 
First. Name, resid: and ation. 
age, lence, ocenp: 


Al: — Bh p: 5 eee asa 
‘or Con, from Seco: longressional district of Virginia 
Third, For whom did you vote for Congressman? Let the witness say 


R. A. Wise. 

ly “Yes” to second question and simply “R. A. 
iso" to taira question. it will save much ee You have already proved 
the book. It verifies the fact of voting, and is prima facie evidence of 
qualification. Therefore ask no other questions of these classes of witnesses, 
and let the other side take them. 

Thisisthe way much of the testimony in this record was manufac- 
tured—the witnesses actually taught beforehand the answers to 
make to certain cunningly prepared questions, 

Mr. MESICK. Is that in the 3 ? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. It is not in this record. It is in the 
record of Thorp vs. Epes. 

Mr. MESIC Ah! 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. The same instructions were given in 
thiscase. And Iwill say to the gentleman from Michigan that I 
can surely refer to the testimony in the case of Thorp and Epes if 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] can refer to the case 
of Yost and Tucker, and the case of Waddell and Wise, and every 
other case that has been before Congress from Virginia since he 
has been a member of Congress. I surely have the right to refer 
to a case which came from Virginia at the same time this did. 
This notice is signed by one of the counsel whose names are at- 
tached to the brief in thi ames D. Brady; and the gentle- 
man from Michigan knows, and everybody else on that side 
knows, that this circular was used in every district in Virginia 
where there werecontests. Itmay not be printed in this particu- 
lar record, but it was used in taking the testimony in this case, 
and no one will deny that on this floor. 

Mr. MESICK. Isimply wanted to know where the gentleman 
found that in the evidence. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Those are the facts in relation to this 
matter. There are some others to which I want to refer. Ishall 
not attempt an analysis of the evidence in this case. It is suffi- 
cient to show how it was obiained. The report of the committee 
follows so closely and resembles so nearly the contestant’s brief 
that 1 am constrained to believe either that both papers were 
written by the same hand or else that the report was taken almost 
bodily from the brief. I will not, however, go into that. Imust 
now call attention to another matter. The contestant says in his 
brief that the evidence in this case develops a conspiracy to carry 
the Second district for the contestee; and he proceeds to enumer- 
ate those whom he alleges were the conspirators. I now read 
from this remarkable paper: 


mind. The contestes in his testimon 
denial z 


frauds were inspired from State 
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5 uch like those practiced in the First, Third, Fourth, an: 
mon by districts of Virginia. * 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I can not understand why the gentleman 
who penned this brief should have gone out of his way to attack 
my district. He says, The methods here were similar to those 
in the First district;” and I say to this House that this statement, 
in so far as it imputes wrongdoing to the Democrats of my dis- 
trict, is not only unprovoked and wholly gratuitous, but abso- 
lutely false. There has never been but one contest from my dis- 
trict within my recollection, and that contest was made by a Dem- 
ocrat to secure a seat thatrightfully belonged to and was awarded 


A returning board composed of Readjuster-Republican coali- 
tionists, in the days when that combination was in power in Vir- 
ginia, gave the certificate of election toa Republican on the absurd 
ground that the election returns were certified under a broken 
seal, a seal that had been in use in its then condition for perhaps 
fifty years. That was the only ground. When that case came 
here, the brother of the contestant in this case, he being at that 
time a member of this House and now his counsel, voted, as did 
every other member, to seat the Democrat. 

„Mr. Speaker, I say that this reference to the district which 
Lhave the honor to represent is simply gratuitous and false. There 
is no charge of unfairness in my district. There can be none 

thfully made. No Republican is contesting my seat, and no 
Republican has ever contested it during my whole service of 
nearly eight years in this House. 

There is also contained in contestant's brief this further state- 
ment: 

Seliony wine the: DOADA with eich tien were BATIN OFISGA Py 
W ©. 8 W. ey were advan or 
other fraudulent claimants who were long — condemned here. Saale PF 

To support this charge the contestant refers to the case of 
Waddell versus Wise, from the Richmond district. 

Does the House know whom it is that the contestant thus char- 
acterizes as a “fraudulent claimant?” The Hon. George D. Wise 
so well known to many members upon this floor, where he served 
so long and honorably; a near kinsman of the contestant in this 
case, and the counsel who drew the brief. 

He nat only maligns my friend the contestee here, but he goes 
out of his way to denounce as a frandulent claimant a gentleman 
who has no connection with this case and who is connected with 
him by the ties of blood. 

Mr. Speaker and 3 I regret very much that I have not 
time to go more fully into the evidence in this case. The commit- 
tee has thrown ont twenty-four entire precincts for no better rea- 
son than that they gave majorities to the contestee. They have 
counted for the contestant negro votes in nineteen other districts 
where the colored people did not even go to the polls. By such 
mathematical methods they have not only managed to deprive the 
contestee of his certified majority of 2,400, but have succeeded in 
giving to the contestant 5,000 majority. 

But before I close let me call the attention of the House, and 
especially the attention of gentlemen on the other side of this 
Chamber, to the fact that the contestant's brother and counsel 
was at one time a Virginia Democrat. This I know will be hard 
for many of you to believe. In those days the white Republicans 
of my State never had a more implacable foe. 
` There is not a Republican in Virginia who does not remember 
that upon a certain occasion this Republican, who so glibly vilifies 
the Democrats of Virginia now, characterized the white Republic- 
ans of the South as apostates for thejprice of their apostacy.” 

The n whose votes he now would have this House to 
count for his brother, the contestant, he was wont to describe as 
“apes,” “baboons,” and monkeys.“ The only fit place for them, 
he declared, was Africa, where their ancestors were still engaged 
in gathering cocoanuts. But he no longer abuses Southern white 
Republicans and poor negroes, He has discovered the value of 
their votes, and he reserves his abuse for his old associates and 

i en. This is the man who fills his brief with these horrible 
charges against the gentleman who sits at my side and who holds 
a seat on this side of the Chamber as honestly and as fairly as any 
other man in the pody: 

Mr. Speaker, nobody has gone through the whole of this testi- 
mony. Iconfess that [have not. Ihave simply read such portions 
as my attention has been directed to, and I am willing to rest the 
case upon the evidence of the respectable white Republicans who 
have testified. The testimony is so voluminous that I do not be- 
lieve there is one member in.the whole House who has read one- 
tenth of it. And yet, Mr. Speaker, members are urged to accept 
the findings of the Elections Committee and vote to seat the con- 
testant. They are given to understand that it is their duty to 
follow the recommendations of a report which does not correctly 
state even the number of the counties embraced in the district, 
and which sets forth almost none of the testimony upon which it 
is supposed to be based. If you do this you will rob a mem- 
ber of a seat to which he has been fairly and legally elected. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 
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War Tariff. 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES NORTON, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 29, 1898, 
On the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures, 


Mr. NORTON of South Carolina said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The pending bill brings us face to face with the 
two most difficult problems of government—taxation and finance. 
Taxes must be laid to meet the legitimate expenses of the Govern- 
ment; the money in which these taxes must be paid is stam 
and issued by the same authority which imposes the taxes; andin 
proportion as the amount of money issued is large or small are 
taxes easy or hard to pay, are easy or hard to collect. 

The fact that this bill proposes ways and means to meet an 
emergency calling for extraordinary expenditures of the public 
funds does not discharge us from the duty of inquiring most 
carefully into its effects not only upon our fiscal system, but upon 
the production and trade conditions of our country. For the 
appearance of this emergency we are not responsible; war has 
been forced upon us. This Congress finds itself bound to furnish 
the money necessary to render the Army and Navy most effective, 
to sustain its declaration of war against the Kingdom of Spain, 
and do all things possible to bring the conflict to an early and 
successful termination. But these extraordinary circumstances 
do not furnish us a single reason why we should disregard the just 
principios of taxation or forget the best interests of our people. 

As ericans we must meet the conditions confronting us and 

rform the duties they impose upon us. As citizens of a land of 

iberty, patriotic, proud of its past, and full of faith in its future, 
we are glad of an OPPAAT to teach the world the lesson of 
our Republic while lending a helping hand to a brave people 
struggling to follow our footsteps toward freedom, But if in 
providing means to perform this glorious duty before the eyes of 
the world we refuse to regard the rights of our own citizens—that 
uality of condition before the law on which rests the prosperity 

of our people at home—then indeed are our works in vain, 

Patriotism, Mr, Chairman, does not consist in the blowing of 
horns and the sounding of trumpets before the world, but finds 
its expression in that love of country which prompts active work 
for its betterment—for integrity in its government and prosperity 
of its people. It is not begotten of that selfish ambition which 
strives for personal fame or of the reckless and extravagant 
action that seeks to foster the power of a party. The true patriot- 
ism seeks a likeness of condition and an equality of burden in 

eace andin war. As brave soldiers share their dangers and suf- 

ering alike, so manly men, the citizens of this Republic, will not 
shirk the burdens of war taxation laid equally upon their shoul- 
ders. What is true of the patriot in war is true of the patriot in 
peace. Alike they are willing to bear the burden of sustaining 
and the danger of fighting this war. 

That canting cry of ‘‘unpatriotism” raised on the floor of this 
House against those who do not agree with the methods of tax- 
ation in this bill is sheer impudence, as untrue as it is impudent, 
as impertinent as it is false. If it be unpatriotic to vote against 
a measure which I believe to be vicious in its results and pur- 
poses, robbing my people of the fruits of their labor, not to raise 
a war revenue, but to protect another section, then Iam 1 
to be called “unpatriotic.” I would rather my constituents woul 
define my patriotism than gentlemen on the other side of this 
Chamber. I prefer to be true to the“ reconcentrados“ down in 
the Sixth South Carolina district, whom old General Poverty, 
worse than Weyler, oppresses, rather than receive the eer of 
those who by special provisions in this bill seek to ally themselves 
with the conditions that wrong and hurt my people. 

Mr. Chairman, there are several methods of taxation which 
may be used by the National Government to provide means to 
meet its expenses, It may impose import duties, assess an inter- 
nal-revenue tax, a direct tax, and an income tax. Of these meth- 
ods, our pron system of taxation makes use of only two. No 
system of taxation is equal or just which selects only two of the 
several methods of assessing taxes. 

Under cur tariff one interest is burdened almost to destruction 
for the protection and benefit of another. In proportion as a 
community has power in the halls of Congress, it is protected or 
burdened in the imposition of taxes by this body. The policy 
of imposing taxes for the protection of one interest to the detri- 
ment of another is being applied to the assessment of internal- 
revenue taxes. It isnot enough to hamper our foreign trade with 
tax restrictions; our internal production and trade must be ma- 


. measure passed by Congress in J 28 1862. T. 
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nipulated for the benefit of certain favored sections. Asa single 
instance may be given the manner of imposing the internal-reve- 
nue tax on tobacco, The rating of cigars according to.weight has 
the effect of protecting those sections where a lighter grade of 
tobacco is grown at the expense of those Southern States which 
produce only the heavier grades. 

Theincome-tax la w is just aud equitable in its effects, and should 
be again placed upon our statute books. The law passed in 1894 
was declared unconstitutional by a bare majority of the Supreme 
Court on a rehearing which reversed the opinion of one of tho 
justices. Former decisions of the Supreme Court seem not to 
have been final, and this last one should not be given a binding 
force not given to those preceding it. 

A direct tax is restricted in the manner of its imposition by the 
Constitution of the United States. The clause making this re- 
striction is part of a compromise by which slavery and s!aveholdera 
could be taxed higher than others for the support of the National 
Government. Under present conditions a direct tax would have 
exactly the opposite effect by imposing the tax upon the workers 
instead of the es, It would be indirect confiscation instead of 
direct taxation. 

But the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] seems not to 
be averse to the imposition of this iniquitous tax, suggesting that 
$20,000,000 or even $100,000,000 might be raised from a constitu- 
tional direct tax. Let us see how it would work, how its burdens 
would be distributed. It would be 5 among the States 
according to population, and as South Carolina has a little more 
than 1.8 per cent of the population of the United States, her pro- 
portion of 8100, 000, 000 would be about $1,800,000, To raise this 
amount an assessment of 10 mills on the dollar would have to be 
made on the taxable property of the State. 

An assessment of 10 mills on all the property of the United 
States would raise more than $250,000,000. An assessment of 
taxes on the Southern States according to population would make 
the Southern white people pay doubly for the presence of the 
negro there. They have enough burdens without adding this, 

he following table shows each State’s proportion of a direct 
tax of $100,000,000 apportioned according to population of the 
State, the census of 1890 being used to obtain percentages: 


State. 


-| $1,050,000 
2 600, 000 290, 000 
530,000 620, 000 
8,580, 000 1, 699, 000 
650, 000 2, 280, 000 
1, 209, 000 2,970, 000 
9,590, 000 2, 820, 000 
New Jersey .-.. 2,300, 000 2,410,000 
Pennsylvania 8, 400,000 2, 060, 000 
Delaware 270, 000 1,790, 000 
laryland ......... 1, 660, 000 8,570,000 
rici 870, 000 100, 000 
N 2,640, 000 1, 800, 000 
West Virginia . 1,210, 000 210, 000 
North Carolina 2,570,000 100, 000 
South Carolina 1,840, 000 665, 000 
Sorg ia 2,940,000 230, 000 
Florida 630, 000 90,000 
hio... 5,870, 000 840, 000 
Indiana 3,500, 000 70, 000 
IIlinois 6, 120, 000 130, 000 
Michigan 8, 340, 000 580, 000 
Wisconsin 2, 690, 000 510, 000 
Minnesota --| 2,080,000 1, #30, 000 

. 3, 050, 000 


Take the taxable property of each State,and see how different 
the results: Ohio has ai. 


Ohio an assessment of $17,781,384, instead of $5,870,000. Maine, the 
home of the distinguished chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, has $309,129,101. On the same basisas South Carolina the 
assessment would be $3,091,291, instead of $1,050,000, by the per 
capita assessment. These discrepancies go throughout the States 
of the United States, especially to the great disadvantage of the 
Southern States. 

This bill, Mr. Chairman, proposes to raise an annual revenue of 
$100,000,000 by taxing certain selected articlesnamedtherein. We 
can hardly conceive of a method of imposing taxes open to greater 
abuses than this, nor of a bill that more sadly abuses this method 
than this internal-revenue bill, this ostensible war measure. 
Without regard to equity, justice, reason, or to any principle of 
equalizing the burdens of taxation, it 3 fixes upon a few 
items to be taxed, and selects a few items which must stand and 
deliver $100,000,000 annually to the Government. Some of these 
articles were already bearing more than their proportion of tax 
before this bill increased the rates. 

This war measure seems to be a garbled copy of another war 

bill does not in- 


clude all the articles taxed under act of 1862, On those left 
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out of this bill a revenue of more than $200,000,000 was raised in 
1866. Why should the majority of the Committee on Ways and 
Means omit the principal revenue-producing articles of the act of 
1862 and take only the odds and ends to incorporate into a war 
measure? This bill, according to the chairman of that commit- 
tee, is meant only to tax articles of voluntary consumption, as 
tobacco and beer. Then why does he place all the tax on tobacco 
and beer and exempt tea and coffee, pleasure carriages, yachts, 
billiard tables, and plate, theaters, circuses, etc.? Is it because 
the articles he taxes are voluntarily consumed by the laboring 
men, and the articles he exempts are voluntarily consumed by the 
rich or well to do? 

Some of the articles taxed in the revenue act of July 1, 1862, 
omitted in the present war-reyenue bill, are: Licenses, or occupa- 
tion taxes; incomes; salaries of officers and employees of the 
United States (over $600); auction sales (one-tenth of i per cent 
on gross sales); carriages, yachts, billiard tables, and plate ($1 to 
$10); slaughtered cattle, hogs, and sheep—for sale; railroads, 
steamboats, and ferryboats (1.5 per cent gross receipts); theaters, 
circuses, etc. (2 per cent gross receipts) ; bank deposits (one twenty- 
fourth of 1 per cent per month); bank capital (one twenty-fourth 
of 1 or cent per month); passports ($5); advertisements (3 per 
cent), etc, ` 1 

We take the single article of tobacco and find that it is by no 
means the consumer alone that bears the burden of the tax. The 
grower is hampered by foreign market restrictions as well as by 
an overburdening tax at home, making a condition which in the 
end may prove fatal to tobacco production in this country. The 
tobacco acreage of the United States in 1894 was 200,000 short of 
that of the preceding year, and in 1895 hardly the half of it was 
recovered. Our exports of tobacco, cigars, ete., in 1887 amounted 
to something over $29,000,000, and in 1896 to a little less than 
$29,000,000—a general decrease. Our imports of tobacco, cigars, 
etc., in 1887 amounted to $8,704,950, and for 1896 to $16,503,130— 

an increase of nearly 50 per cent. With exports decreasing and 
imports increasing, both on account of the burdens upon native 

roduction and domestic irade in tobacco, it will not be long be- 

ore the tobacco farmer will be in a worse fix than the cotton 
farmer, 

The tobacco grower wants fair play; he wants free trade for 
his product. Let the internal-revenue tax be what it will, he 
wants the tariff on imports of tobacco to protect him to the amount 
of the internal- revenue tax anyway. The tariff tax on imported 
tobacco is too low or the internal-reyenue tax is too high. 

In the face of this condition it is proposed to double the 6 cents 
a pound tax on tobacco, which simply tends.to throw the burden 
upon the producer instead of the voluntary consumer.” Eng- 
land pays her producers of tobacco a bounty. She does this to 
induce her subjects to grow tobacco and compete with other coun- 
tries. The United States, on the other hand, proposes to tax the 
tobacco grower out of existence. 

It is rather a peculiar circumstance that the tobacco grower of 
the United States is to be disproportionately taxed to free Cuba, 
a tobacco-growing country; that they are called upon to pay extra 
taxes to raise up a competitor. The Committee on Ways and 
Means seems to be able not only to impose dry statistics but also 
to issue poetic satires upon the irony of fate. 

The purposes of this bill are not objectionable, but the methods 
of their accomplishment are iniquitous, infamous. It exempts 
Wei interests and overburdens others. Its effect is legal 
ro’ . 

And now, Mr. Chairman, after this iniquitous selection of arti- 
cles to be taxed, limiting the revenue to $100,000,000 a year, the bill 
proposes to raise other necessary funds by the sale of bonds. This 
authorization is not only wrong, but is, I believe, unnecessary. 

If the murky, mixed condition of the finances of the United 
States could be understood, I do not believe there could be given 
any reasonable excuse for the issuing of half a billion bonds or 
even of a hundred million interest-bearing certificates of indebted- 
ness. I propose, Mr. Chairman, to examine somewhat the figures 
given from time to time by the United States Treasurer, Comp- 
troller of the Currency, and Director of the Mint. 

But before going into that I will quote from the Report of the 
Indianapolis Monetary Commission—The Facts as to the Cur- 
rency: 


coins of the denominations of $20, $10, $5, and $2.50, weighing 25.8 
900 fi ey are n legal 


į" receivable for all 
gold certificates, Gold bullion is admit to free Snags The Treasury 
esti 10,0f which u 


s 1 
578.148, in addition to $36,814,109 held against outstanding Rola certificates, 
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2. Standard silver dollars, each containmg 412.5 of standard silver 
.900 fine, coined for Government account, a legal tender at their nominal 
value for all debts and dues, public and private, except where otherwise ex- 
pressly stipulated in the contract;” receivable for all Governmental dues, 
and bossa pea for silver certificates. 

From 1793 to 1873 the mint coined silver dollars to the amount of $8,031,238. 
From 1874 to 1878 none were coined. The act of 8 1878, required 
not less than $2,000,000 nor more than $4,000,000 worth of ullion to be pur- 
chased monthly and coined into standard silyer dollars. 

The act of August 7, 1882, directs the Secretary of the Treasury to trans- 
port, free of charge, silver coins when requested to do so, provided that an 
equal 3 ch coin or currency shall haye been deposited in the Treasury 

e applican’ 

The act passed on February 19, 1887, which became a law without President 
Hayes’s approval on March 3, 1887, directed that ‘trade dollars“ received at 
the Treasury should be coined into standard dollars. The act of July 14. 1 
required 4,500,000 ounces of fine silver buliion to be purchased monthly an 
Treasury notes to be issued in payment therofor. o act of November 1, 
1893, repealed the purchasing clause of the act of July 14, 1890. 

Under the act of February 28, 188, the Government purchased 291,272,018 
ounces of silver at a cost of , 279.00. Under the act of July 14, 1890, the 
Government purchased 168,674,682 ounces at an average price per fine ounce 
of $0.9244, costin A yeter The Government coined to the Ist of Novem- 
ber, 1807, 852,718,792 of which $302,715,014 is in the Treasury and $60,196,778 
is in circulation. The free transportation of the silver dollar has cost 
$1,064,106. Tne Government now holds 115,38] ,079.54 ounces of silver bullion, 
which cost $104,853,251.55, and which, at the price of silver on November 
8, 1897, are worth $65,900,016.67. As against the 392,517,014 silver dollars now 
in the Treasury there are outstanding silver certificates to the amount of 
$72,838,919, leaving $19,678,005 in the Treasury uncovered by certificates. 

As the silver bullion now in the Treasury and purchased under the act of 
1890 cost $103,057,026.25, and there are outstanding Treasury notes of 1890 to 
the amount of 109,313,280, silver dollars to the amount of $5,356,254 must be 
held as against these Treasury notes of 1890, and this amount deducted from 
the amount of silver dollars uncovered by silver certificates ($19,678,095) 
leaves as the amount of silver dollars uncovered by cither silver certificates 
or Treasury notes of 189 and subject to disposal by the Treasury, $14,321,841. 

The act of July 14, 1890, declared it to be “the established poly of the 
United States to maintain the two metals on a parity with each other upon 
the present legal ratio, or such ratious may be 5 by law.” The act 
of November 1, 1893, declared it “to be the policy of the United States to 
continue the use of both gold and silver as standard money and to coin both 
gold and silver into money of equal intrinsie and exchangeable value, such 
equality to be secured through international agreement, or by such safe- 
guards of legislation as will insure the maintenance of the ty in value 
of the coins of the two metals, and the equal power of every dollar at all 
times in the markets and in the payment of debts.” 

3. Subsidiary silver, coined for Government account in denominations of 
50, 25, and 10 cents, .900 fine, containing 385.8 grains to the dollar; “a legal 
tender in all sums not exceeding $10 in full payment of all dues, public and 

rivate;"’ receivable for governmental dues to $10; and exchangeable for 

awful money at the office of the Treasurer or any assistant treasurer of the 
United States in sums of {20 or any e gas thereof. The general stock of 
subsidiary silver amounts to $75,414,007, of which $11,981,078 are in the Treas- 
ury and $03,432,920 are in circulation. 

4. Minor coins, coined on Government account in denominations of 5 cents 
and 1 cent; a legal tender at their nominal value for any amount not ex- 
ceeding 25 cents in any one payment; receivable to the amount of 25 cents 
for all governmental dues; and redeemable in lawful money at the office of 
the Treasurer and the several assistant treasurers and depositories of the 
United States when presented in sums of not less than 12 

5. Gold certificates, issued under the acts of March 3,1883, and June 12, 1882, 
for gold coin deposited in the Treasury, in denominations of $10,000, $5,000, $1,000, 
$500, $100, $50, and $20; not a legal tender; “receivable for customs, taxes, and 
all public dues,” and redeemable in gold at the Treasury or any subtreasury. 

rtificates to the amount of $38.348,169 are outstanding, of which $1,534,060 
are in the Treasury and $36,814,109 are in circulation. 

6. Silver certificates, issued against standard silver dollars deposited, in 
denominations of $1,000, $500, $100, $50, $20, $5. $2, and $1; not a legal tender; 
receivable for customs, taxes, and all public dues; exc eable for standard 
silver dollars or smaller coin; and redeemable in standard silver dollars. 
There are outstanding silver certificates to the amount of $384,170,504, of 
which $11,331,585 are in the . and 872.838.910 are in circulation. 

7. Treasury notes, issued under the act of July 14, 1890, in payment for 
silver bullion; a legal tender for all debts, poe and private, except where 
otherwise expressly stipulated in the contract; receivable for customs, 
taxes, and all public dues and “redeemable on demand in coin“ at the office 
of the Treasurer or any assistant treasurer of the United States. There 
have been issued $155,931,(02, of which $45,617,722 have been redeemed in silver 
and canceled, $7,553,325 are in the Treasury, and 5101, 759,955 are in circula- 


tion. 

8. United States notes, issued under the actsof February 25, 1862, July 2, 1862, 
and March 3,1863, in denominations of $1, $2, $5, #0. $20, $50, $109, 17575 $1,000, $5,000, 
and $10,000; a “legal tender in payment of all debts, public and private, within 
the United States, except for duties on imports and interest on the public 
debt;” redeemed when presented since January 1, 1579, in gold coin at the 
subtreasuries in New York and Francisco, and reissued. The highest 
amount of these notes outstanding at any time was on January 3, 1834, when 
it reached $449,338,002. By the peoo are act of March 18, 1869, “the 
United States solemnly pledges its faith to make provision at the earliest 
88 period for the ogy Bt of the United States notes in coin.” 

he resumption act of January 14, 1875, authorized the use of surplus reve- 
nues and the issue of bonds for their redemption, The act of May 31, 1878, 
prohibited their further cancellation or retirement, and directed the reissue 
of such as might be received or redeemed by the Treasury. 

The amount lip ae, re therefore since remained at $346,681,016, of 
which $87,684,015 are in the asury, $48,625,000 are held against outstan 
currency certificates, and $253,996,908 are in circulation. 

The aggregate amount outstanding of United States notes, Treasury notes 
of 1890, and silver dollars is $908,708,088, of which $61,274,184 are now in the 
Treasury, but liable to reissue, and $347,433.904 are in circulation. 

As against this large amount of that which is a credit currency, aside from 
the value of the silver bullion and dollars in the Treasury, the Treasury now 
holds $153,573,147 in gold coin and bullion, after deducting the amount of the 
gold certificates. 

9. Currency certificates, issued under the act of June 8, 1872, in denomina- 
tions of $10,000, upon deposit of United States notes, pee to order, and 
not a legal tender, nor reccivable in exchange for an g other than legal- 
tender notes. Forty-eight million six hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars are outstanding, of which $340,000 are in the Treasury and $48,285,000 
are in circulation. 

10. National-bank notes, issued by the national banks of the United States 
in accordance with the act of June 3, 1864, to the extent of 90 per cent of the 
pee of Government bonds deposited by such banks with the asury, not a 
togal tender, receivable at par in all parts of the United States in payment 

taxes, excises, public lands, and all other dues to the United States except 
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duties on ; and also for all salaries and other debts and demands ow- 
ing by the United States to individuals, Sef spe wees within the United 
States, except interest on the public debt and m redemption of the national 
pepe receivable also by every national banking 

debt or liability to it, and redeemable at the Treasury. 


METALLIC STOCK OF THE UNITED STATES AND ITS OWNERSHIP JULY 1, 187. 
The metallic stock of the United States, as given by the Director 


of the Mint in his report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, 
page 36, is as follows: 


Official estimate of coin „198, 511, 025 
Bullion in mints, eto 062, 372 
Bullion, private deposit 206, 926 
Coin and bullioen 1,330, 780,323 

The following table, giving the location of the metallic stock 


of the United States; is made from the Treasurer's report of the 
condition of the Treasury on July 1, 1897, and from the Comp- 
troller of the Currency’s report of coin in national banks, Volume 
— page 5 July 23, 1897, and of coin in other banks reporting, 
page 576: 


su = 
In other banks (5,847) 
In other banks, specie 


696, 270,542 | 634,509,781 | 1,330, 780,323 


Let us follow these figures a little further. The Treasurer of 
the United States says: 
5 of gold and silver coin and certi 


United States notes, and 
nk notes in circulation 


1, 1897 and 1898, respectively. 


BR 


NEF BER Z 


25 
37, 
* 


T act of July 14, 1890. 

Na „bank. ris 
Certificates: 

Gold 


Population of the United States, March 1, 1897, estimated at 72,418.000; cir- 
culation per capita, $23.14; March 1, 1898, population estimated at 73,990,000; 
circulation per capita, . 

It will be noticed the circulation in gold, silver, and paper money 
is given at $1,726,376,659, with gold, silver, and paper money in 
United States Treasury amounting to $670,213,649 ch 1, 1898, 
These are rather contradictory when compared with 
given by the disti ished gentleman from Maine, the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, who says there are in the 
Treasury only about $65,000,000 available for general account. 

We present these figures from these different official sources, 
They must explain—we can not. 
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We will present them in another form: Take the official metallic 
money as above quoted in the— 


Bunks of- the country. -—2 =< 5 <cssans- een $888, 674, 905 
Greenbacks in circulation ..........-.-----------. 264, 161, 186 
Nations! bank notes. <8 ee 221, 413, 230 

pe Ra latte Mie, See ol oy Oe aclu oA 1, 374, 249, 321 


With 75,000,000 population this would give 818.31 each. The 
Director of the Mint and treasurers place in private hands $350,- 
091,953 gold and $92,013,465 silver, or 8442, 105, 418 gold and silver, 
These fi are exceeding doubtful as to facts about money out- 
side of „in the United States. The greenbacks have been 
issued since February 25, 1862, July 11, 1862, and March 3, 1863— 
more than thirty-five years. The national-bank notes have been 
issued since 1873. No man can tell how many of these bills have 
been hort Bi eer by fire, etc.; millions of dollars, however. It has 
been said t in the great Chicago conflagration millions were 
burned; $100,000,000 might not prove an excessive estimate. 

We have provers the following figures to show how little the 
public can depend on national banks for circulating medium for 


the business of the country: 
Table showing the relation between capital stock and circulation of national 
banking associations on the first day of each year from 1375 to 1897. 


[From Statement No. 20 of the Report of the Comptroller of the Curren: 
Volume I, 1807. j x 


Circulation secured 
United States — Per 


880. 
5, 481, 569 69. 12 
882. 2,979,061 |...-.---------| 9,888, 1 e =. 70.72 
1883. TTT 65. 51 
1884. 25, 954, 500 432,799 60. 0 
1885. 11, 879, 030 25,457,206 | 53.87 
1883. 4, 468, 100 11,029,307 51.30 
1887 21,486, 900 69, 150,642 | 36.93 
1888. 28, 861, 750 40,110,382 | 28.23 
1889_ 13, 512, 150 18, 633,136 | 24.47 
1890. 25, 552, 300 |. 18, 630,148 | 20.47 
1891. 41,476,500 2,082,079 | 18.88 
1802.. 20, 494, 400 S E 849 ft 20. 43 
1893... 9,386, 400 10, 4,8— 21.65 
1894. -| 1,795,500 | 34, 607, 871 . - 26.70 
1895.. -f 22,446,800 . - 26.33 
1896. -| 6,829,450) 14.074.83—- 28.72 
1897 -| 8,742,009 | 25,118,457 f... 32. 93 
N . 81.97 


È 
8 


On the Ist day of November. 
+ Average per cent of circulation to capital stock. 
+ Authorized capital stock on the Ist day of November. 

Thus we have national banks who refuse or neglect to furnish 
a circulating medium and a National Government which taxes 
State banks of issue out of existence and refuses to. provide more 
or repeal this unjust 10 per cent tax on State banks of issue or force 
her national banks to provide the necessary currency, as contem- 
plated by their creation. War is upon us, and now we are asked 
to vote bonds for borrowing $500,000,000. Borrow, Mr. Chairman, 
from where? Take the official figures of the Treasurer of the 
United States and we have only $1,720,876,659 in circulation. 
Take from the business of the country one-third of that, and our 
already overcontracted currency is contracted just that much 
more. 

According to the Treasurer’s statement, there were in the United 
States March 1, 1898, over $100,000,000 in Treasury notes 
(greenbacks), gona and silver certificates, etc. It would seem that 
we have a gold reserve of $100,000,000 ostensibly to secure green- 
backs to the amount of $346,681,016, when really there are in cir- 
culation not exceeding $200,000,000, $82,516,880 being in the Treas- 
ury, and exceeding $64,161,186 having been destroyed by fire and 
otherwise. 2 

There is absolutely no just reasons, from any fair view of the 
financial standing and conditions of business, for the issuing of 
$500,000,000 or any other amount of bonds for war or other causes 
from any patriotic standpoint. Mr. Chairman, the question is, 
then, how are we to get the money to conduct this war? Ianswer, 
for the present, at least, by issuing $150,000,000 United States notes 


and utili or reissuing the certificates of the different kinds 
now in the , as reported March 1, 1898. 
This will give $250,000,000, Rather than issue bonds, E would 


prefer $100,000,000 interest-bearing certificates. To these I object, 
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however. With $50,000,000 silver N and the 8100, 000, 000 


from the revenue tax portion of the bill we would have 8500, 000, 000, 
a sufficient amount for all purposes until the meeting of Congress 
in December next. In our sympathies for the op of other 
countries nothing should be done to further burden and oppress 
the = of the United 8 . g 
hile it is necessary to suppor inistration in execu 

ing the laws and promptly forcing a conclusion of the war, it is 
not necessary to issue $500,000,000 of bonds. 

None of these 5 take into consideration the free coin- 
age of silver or the benefits to flow from that financial policy. 

The limpy lame system of money of the United States promises 
no good to her people in pe or war. A system that gives a cir- 
culating medium of $1,726,376,659 and ties up in the public 
ury 8670, 213,649, a system which claims $346,000,000 secured by a 
gold deposit of $100,000,000 and can not show $200,000,000 of the 
same currency in circulation, a system which gives a banking 
machinery with power to issue near $600,000,000 and only gives 
$200,000,000 of circulating medium, and a system which now de- 
mands an issue of $600,000,000 of bonds to fight a war with a 
defunct, effete monarchy, is “a delusion and a snare,” and ought 
to 5 in ths interest of right, justice, patriotism, and the 
People. 


War Tariff, 


SPEEOH 
HON. W. F. LOVE, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 28, 1898, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under deration the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means 
to meet war expenditures— 

5 ing had an opportunity heretofore t 

- : Not having an o; ity heretofore to 
present my views on the Cuban question, I will take advantage 
of this occasion to briefly define my position on that as well as on 
the pending bill. Irepresent in part a people who can not pos- 
sibly be benefited by this war in any respect, no matter how sig- 
nal a victory may crown our arms, nor how completely Spain 
may be vanquished in the contest, which is certain to be the re- 
sult unless foreign complications arise. The effect of the war is 
bound to be detri to their interest should it be protracted, 
for a paralyzation of trade and commerce will result, and perhaps 
the sacrifice of many lives. Their chief products of cotton and 
lumber will be restricted in trade and cheapened in value, while 
needed articles of consumption will appreciate and the cost of 
production increase. 

The district that I have the honor to represent borders on the 
Gulf of Mexico, and the people are likely to suffer from what is 
more to be dreaded than war even, a scourge of yellow fever, 
which it is almost impossible to prevent during the conflict with 


ba. 

I had, therefore, for these and many other reasons, earnestly 
hoped for a peaceful and honorable solution of this question with- 
out resorting to war. 

A declaration of war, or that which is calculated to lead to war, 
carries with it the gravest responsibility eyer enunciated by a leg- 
islative body, for it means the visitation of sorrow, suffering, and 
death upon our fellow-man and the entailing of enormous finan- 
cial obligations upon ourselves and our posterity, to be paid lon 
after its thunders have ceased and the smoke of battle has passe 
away. In this age of Christian civilization the barbarities, cruel- 
ties, and horrors of war should be discouraged and averted if pos- 
sible without a sacrifice of national obligation and honor. 

In all civilized nations, at least, the telescope should be a more 
powerful weapon that the cannon, and knowledge more trium- 
phant than arms in the conquest of human pride and passion. 

I hope the time will come when intellect and conscience 
be the arbitrators of differences between nationsand men. But 
the massing of large armies and the building of great fleets tell 
us that the time has not yet come. Time in her onward march; 
it is true, has defaced many of the sad and horrible recollections 
of our civil war, horrors which words were inadequate to express 
or brush portray; but still fresh in our memory are the thousands 
of our dead heroes who perished in that fearful conflict, The 
national cemeteries and the unmarked graves all over the land 
forcibly remind us of the natural sequence of war. A new gen- 
eration is now on the stage of action, whose valor has not been 


daunted by the curse of war and whose buoyant spirits and patri- 
otic impulses prompt them to hasty action. 

But let these suggestions suffice, for words can only hint at the 
immeasurable agonies, the incalculable destruction, the infinite 
woe of mind, that are suggested by war. War, then, is only jus- 
tifiable as the last resort in favor of human rights and liberties, 
The sword can only be justified when drawn in defense of the 
i ae or in vindication of our national honor and material 
interest. 

There have been, and no doubt will continue to be, emergencies 
when the commanding harmonies of the golden rule will require 
enforcement at the mouth of the cannon. 

Better, sir, Valley Forge and Bunker Hill, with their desperate 
sufferings, than that the rising hope of an enslaved humanity 
should have been prostituted to the support of royalty and mort- 
gaged for all time to an effete aristocracy. Better, sir, the Dec- 

tion of American Independence, declaring equal rights to all 
men, though at a fearful sacrifice of human life, that the virgin 
acres of a new continent should be the home of the free and the 
brave and the nursery of humane and republican ideas. Better, 
sir, it may be, that the Cuban patriots be made free, who for 
more than a century have been made the victims of cruelty, 
duplicity, and treachery, and who are now being starved and 
slaughtered by the thousands, even though that freedom be at 
the expense of American sacrifice, Religion and humanity alike 
demand that this unholy war, a war of starvation and extermina- 
tion, more utterly cruel and indefensible than any the world has 
ever known, shall cease. We are reliably informed that 425,000 
Cubans have died of starvation as the result of Spanish cruelty, 
and that 210,000 more must inevitably die, making an aggregate 
of 635,000 deaths of men, women, and children as the result of 
Weyler's barbarous, hellish decree. 

e are told by Senator GALLINGER and other Senators who re- 
cently visited the island that in San Cristobal one coach, used as 
a hearse, has carried to the cemetery 800 dead in twenty-six days, 
while many uncoffined dead have been disposed of in other ways; 
and in Santa Cruz del Norte, a place of 3,000 inhabitants, every 
dog and cat has been eaten and utter desolation confronts the 
place unless relief comes soon. The President's message and the 
consular reports not only verify these statements, but add to the 
details of horror and crime. 

For four hundred years Spanish rule has been one of cruelty, 
persecution, and hostility to every sentiment of human freedom, 
common justice, and enlightenment. 

In 1829, 1844, 1848, 1850, 1851, 1868, and againin 1895 have theso 
al Cubans endeavored to throw off the yoke of oppression and 

Tanny. 

The treasury of Spain has been literally supplied by the revenue 
extorted from Cuba and the Philippine Islands. Cuba has far 
more just and reasonable grounds than our forefathers had for 
rebellion, She has aspirations for the same liberty we enjoy,and 
deserves the sympathy and help of every trne American. The 
situation of affairs in Cuba is of great interest to the people of 
the United States. We are interested in any struggle anywhere 
for freer political institutions, but necessarily, and in a special 
measure, in a struggle that is raging so near our shores. 

We are interested as a civilized and Christian nation in the 
speedy termination of a civil strife characterized by brutality and 
barbarous practices. We are interested in the protection of trade 
relations which have been of great advantage to both countries. 
We are interested in the prevention of the wholesale destruction of 
property on the island, which, in making no discrimination be- 
tween enemies and neutrals, is utterly destroying American invest- 
ments that should be of great value. In all these respects the in- 
terest of the United States is second only to that of Spain. 

Mr. Chairman, we did not go into this war as a matter of choice, 
Every opportunity was given Spain to cease her barbarous opera- 
tions in Cuba, but the forbearance of the United States was util- 
ized by that Government to fortify itself and invent complications 
which were intended to secure delay and possibly a continuance 
indefinitely of its policy of inhumanity. ; 

All of our Presidents who have been confronted with this grave 
problem, viz, Grant, Hayes, Arthur, Harrison, and Cleveland, 
avoided intervention by force of arms, but all of them stated offi- 
cially that the time would sooner or later arrive when we could 
no longer shirk the responsibility of action. Presidents Grant 
and Cleveland tendered the friendly offices of this Government as 
a mediator that peace might be secured, but the offers were re- 
jected. President McKi ey, in his message to Congress, after 
calling attention to the last effort to secure peace, used these words: 

FETT 
n ecutive end oi eto! 
F In 3 E of these considerations, I ask the Congress to 
authorize and empower the President to take measures to secure a an 
final termination of hostilities between the Government of Spain and 


of Cu 8 ae to secure in ae the . a stable gov- 
ernment, capa’ maintaining order and observing rnational obli- 
gations, peace and tranquillity and the security of its citizens as 
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well asour own, and to use the military and naval forces of the United States 
as may be necessary for these 8 

The grounds for such intervention may be bc summarized as follows: 
First. In the cause of humanity and to put an end tothe barbarities, blood- 
shed, starvation, and horrible miseries now existing there, and which the 
parties to the conflict are either unable or unwilling to stop or mitigate. It is 
no answer to say this is allin another country, belonging to another nation, 
ae is Dooa rono of our business. It is specially our duty, for it is right 
at our door, 

Second. We owe it to our citizens in Cuba to afford them that protection 
and indemnity for life and property which no government there can or will 
afford, 0 to that end to terminate the conditions that deprive them of legal 

rotection. 
i Third. The right to intervene may be justified uy the yery serious injury 
to the commerce, trade, and business of our e and by the wanton de- 
struction of property and devastation of the island. 

Fourth (and which is of the utmost importance). The present condition of 
affairs in Cuba is a constant menace to our peace, and entails upon this Gov- 
ernment an enormous expense. With such a conflict w. for years in an 
island so near us and with which our people have such trade and business 
relations—when the lives and liberty of our citizens are in constant danger 
and their property destroyed and themselves ruined- where our trad ng 
vessels are liable to seizure and are seized at our very door by war ships o 
a foreign nation, the expeditions of filibustering that we are powerless to 
prevent altogether, and the irritating questions and entanglements thus 
arising—all these others that I need not mention, with the resulting 
strained relations, are a constant menace to our peace, and compel us tokeep 
on a semiwar footing with a nation with which we are at peace. 

The issue is now with the Congress. It isa solemn responsibility. I have 
exhausted every effort to relieve the intolerable condition of affairs which is 
at our doors. pared to execute every obligation imposed upon me by tho 
Constitution and the law, I await your action. 


Congress then, for the first time, was in possession of official 
information, through the President's 3 the reports of 
our consuls, concerning affairs in Cuba. ‘ough this official 
source was presented a picture of cruelty, starvation, and wretch- 
edness unequaled in the annals of history, which, together with 
the destruction of the Maine in the harbor of Havana, resulting 
in the death of 260 of our sailors and marines (which was either 
a hostile act, justifying a declaration of war, or is the strongest 
link in a chain of evidence that Spain was unable to control the 
island and give protection to American interests), was thought by 
Congress to afford sufficient grounds to justify and even require 
the United States to intervene and terminate speedily the disas- 
trous conflict, for which we have many historical precedents and 
were amply justified by international law, and it was thought 
that such action, being founded on the pedestal of justice, truth, 
and humanity, would be honorable and permanent. 

On this question, however, as to the extent of our interference, 
and the wisest means and best methods to pursue to accomplish 
the desired end, there was great diversity of opinion. 

I believe that if this Government, two years, or even one year 
since, had recognized the belligerent rights of the Cubans, as de- 
manded by the minority of this House, and which I am satisfied 
would not have been a violation of international law, the Cubans 
ere this would haye won their own independence. Thousands 
who have starved would have been living to-day, and the impend- 
ing war, in all probability, would have been averted. The pas- 
sage of such a resolution would bave placed this Government in 
a position of absolute neutrality, showing to Cuba the same favor 
that we have shown Spain. 

We have not been a neutral power as between these belligerents; 
our laws have been constantly enforced in the interest of Spain. 
We have patrolled our coast and enforced our municipal regula- 
tions in the interest of Spain, and in this way the United States 
has been a quasi copartner with Spain in the conduct of this 
brutal and atrocious war, which has been permitted to go on until 
such a spectacle of distress and misery is presented that we were 
forced to obey the dictates of humanity and relieve the suffering 
reconcentrados in the most effective and speedy manner possible, 
In the midst of these environments, wishing to respect the coun- 
sels of my party and heeding the memorial of the legislature of 
my State, I joined my colleagues in voting for armed intervention 
and the freedom of Cuba. Spain has regarded this demand as a 
declaration of war, and hence the necessity of the measure that 
we are now considering. . 

Now that Congress has acted and the ultimatum has been issued, 
Congress should certainly provide the revenue necessary to pros- 
ecute the war to a speedy and successful termination. No indi- 
vidual who has a proper regard for his country would hesitate to 
poe the necessary means to retain its honor and integrity and 

ar aloft its flag to victory; but the enthusiasm of national fer- 
vor and zeal should not carry us off our feet. We should calmly 
and deliberately consider this measure and provide only what is 
necessary to carry on the war. We should not lay as on 
the taxpayers that may be properly avoided. An already over- 
burdened people should not haye additional weights laid upon 
them unless the necessity of the hour demands it. The method, 
too, of raising the funds with which to root the expenses of the 
war is a question of vital interest to the people and of serious dif- 

“ferences among us. 

The proposition submitted is to lay a tax upon the consumption 
of the country, and supplement that tax by mortgaging the ener- 
gies of posterity. Having declared the war, we should pay its ex- 


mses as we go. We are not waging it for the purpose of acquir- 

fee territory or increasing an inheritance to ba handed down to 

terity, save the inspiration of patriotism and the love of human- 
ity, which alone must be our justification; therefore these obliga- 
tions should not be left to future generations. 

If we are not careful, the Government will suffer more from 
enemies and unfaithful citizens within than from foes without. 
The shylock and speculator always take advantage of the demor- 
alization and necessities incident to war to asa, Vn the Govern- 
ment. We should profit by observing the profligate and corrupt 
legislation during and after the civil war. 

Now let us examine the provisions of this bill, which is intended 
to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures. Of the 
ninety or a hundred million dollars that is proposed to be raised 
by internal taxation, thirty-three million comes from an additional 
tax of $1 per barrel on fermented liquors; twenty-five million on 
cigars, cigarettes, and tobacco; thirty million from a stamp tax 
on documents, instruments, checks, proprietary medicines, etc., 
and two million from an increase in the tonnage tax on vessels in 
the foreign trade, 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to borrow $100,000,- 
000 at a rate of interest not exceeding 3 per cent per annum, and 
to issue therefor certificates of indebtedness to be redeemed with 
accrued interest not exceeding one year from the date of issue. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is also authorized to borrow on the 
credit of the United States the sum of $500,000,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, and to issue therefor, at not less than 
par, 10-203 per cent bonds of the United States, redeemable in 
8 Thus it will be seen that this bill provides for at least $890,- 


The extra session of Congress in 1861, convened to raise revenue 
to carry on the war, provided for a loan of only $250,000,000. 

It was only by omitting the most important features of the old 
internal revenue tax law, and by explaining away the existence of 
the cash balance of $218,000,000, in round numbers—$218,000,000, 
as shown by the official report of the Secretary of the Treasury as 
being on hand—that it was possible for the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to show any pion necessity for issuing bonds now. 
And then they proceeded to state that the expenses of the war 
would be about $25,000,000 per month over the ordin expenses 
of the Government, They ask authority, therefore, to borrow the 
entire amount necessary to conduct the war for twenty months, 
If the money is borrowed in advance and kept on hand at an an- 
nual expense of $15,000,000 a year for interest, then what is the 
necessity for raising any additional money by taxation? Either 
we do not need to borrow or we do not need to raise taxes. 

If the bond issue is believed to be necessary, why not borrow 
enough for three months’ war or six months’ war? The Ways and 
Means Committee do not know that this war will last twent 
months. If it does not last twenty months, we do not need this 
much money, and yet it is known that preparations are bein 
made to float this entire loan. From the gloriousvictories achieve 
by the American forces upon land and sea in the combats in which 
they have been engaged in the past, the American people have 
reason to hope and expect that this war will not last twenty 
months nor ten months. Then why not borrow this money, if 
borrow it we must, from month to month as we need it? It would 
save the American people many millions of dollars in interest, and 
the Government would not suffer for the lack of funds. The only 
E affected would be those who hope to secure these 

mds. 

Mr. Chairman, the internal-revenue feature of this bill is sim- 
ilar in its nature, so far as it goes, to the law of 1862, passed when 
the country was divided and the United States, compared with 
what if is now, was poor. The business of the country was par- 
alyzed, except in those lines built up by the war. People were 
notoriously afraid of the banks, and the banks were afraid of the 
people. It would be absolutely impossible to make anything like 
an accurate comparison of the condition of business then with 
the condition of business now. 

The only thing certain is that a tax which produced anythin 
then will produce very much more now. And yet the Ways an 
Means Committee calculate that the adhesive-stamp tax will pro- 
duce less now than it did then. The total collections made under 
the war-revenue laws, now re ed, were $1,286,474,008.54. The 
heaviest collection was in 1866, when $253,754,120.49 was received 
from the taxes on articles not here taxed. As high as 82 per cent 
of the entire revenue collections was received from articles that 
are not included in this bill. The taxes on whisky and tobacco 
only amounted to 18 per cent of the internal-revenue collections, 
Last year the taxes on whisky and tobacco amounted to $146,- 
688,574. 

If the taxes on other articles increased in the same proportion as 
those on whisky and tobacco, which are lower than they were 
then, the tax upon all of the articles taxed_then which are not 
now taxed would amount to $650,000,000. The articles that are 
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embraced in this bill paid, under the old bill, about 25 per cent of 
the total amount collected. While it is impossible to calculate it 
exactly, yet the provisions of this bill ought to raise about $160,- 
000,000 per year. It is practically certain that it will, at least, 
raise much more than is calculated by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

The act of 1862 included many articles not found in the present 
bill, and it is more in these sins of omission than in the sins of 
commission that the unfairness of the present bill is apparent. 
In the law of 1862 the greatest amount of revenue was received 
upon manufactures and products, amounting in 1866 to $127,230,- 
608.66. The manufacturers are protected by the present. high 
tariff, and it would be but right that they should bear a portion of 
the burden imposed by the war. And yet they escape scot free. 
Another feature of the old tariff that is not found in this is the in- 
come tax, from which in 1866 $73,434,709.12 was realized and 
during its existence $347,000,000 was collected. This affects only 
those who have more than a comfortable living and would oppress 
no poor man. It would derive revenue from property worth bil- 
lions of dollars now almost exempt from taxation. 

While it is true that recently a divided Supreme Court has pro- 
nounced such a law unconstitutional, yet we all know that the 
decision was rendered by a bare majority of the court, and that 
one of the majority even changed his opinion between the argu- 
ment and reargument of the case. Besides, we all know that 
this decision was a reversal of all former decisions, setting aside 
a settled policy of more than one hundred years. A noted politi- 
cal economist, discussing an income tax, said: 

This is the most equitable of all taxes, since it touches men exactly accord- 
ing to their abilities. 

The ad valorem tax is the same whether an enterprise languishes 
or prospers; the income tax is large when profits are large and 
ceases when profits cease. Chief Justice Fuller in delivering the 
opinion of the court intimated that an income tax came in prop- 
erly as a war necessity. Then why not provide for an income tax 
to aid in the payment of the bonds if they must be issued? I do 
not believe t we could raise funds for immediate use in this 
way, but as an amendment to the bond issue it is certainly with- 
out well-founded opposition, for should the court decide it un- 
constitutional, even as a war tax, it would not interfere with the 
validity and collection of the bonds, 

Another item under the old bill, eee by its absence in 
the present one, is a tax upon yachts, billiard tables, and family 
plate. Poor men do not own yachts, billiard tables, or family 

late, and consequently they must be left out of this bill. Another 

tem in the old law that is not in this bill is upon the slaughtering 
of cattle, hogs, and sheep, except for the man’s own use. The 
slaughtering of cattle, hogs, and sheep is controlled absolutely by 
a trust, and therefore must not be taxed. 

Another important item in the old law that is not in this bill is 
a tax of 1} per cent on gross receipts on railroads, steamboats, and 
ferryboats, a tax which would raise, based upon the business of 
last year, about $25,000,000. These are all controlled by great cor- 
posuna, and while they are more directly and largely nefited 

hrough the expenditures made for war purposes than any other 
people on earth, they must not be taxed. 

The worst of these omissions is that of the tax upon the receipts 
of railroad companies. During the past ten years the price of 
AY product has fallen, while the railroad rates have remained 
stationary. 

They will receive directly from the Government immense sums 
for transportation of troops and munitions of war, and yet there 
is not a line in this entire bill providing for their contributing a 
single dollar toward the extraordinary revenues required by the 
condition through which these corporations will prosper. 

The old law had what is not found in this bill, a tax upon bank 
capital Banks have rents put up the rates of interest and cur- 

ed accommodations, an Bat poss largely by the war; but 
bank capital must not now be taxed, because this would place the 
burdens of the Government upon those who are able to bear them 
and not upon the people who are already overburdened. 
will be observed on the twenty-eighth page of this bill, banks 
and bank circulation and national-bank notes are excepted ex- 
plicitly from the provisions of the bill. 

Another item left out of this bill that was in the old law is a five- 
dollar tax upon passports. The poor man takes no European trips; 
and as this tax affects only those who are able to pay it, it must 
not be imposed. 

There is another class of men who are not affected by this bill. 
I refer to the stock jobbers and the dealers in futures. They were 
not named in terms by the law of 1862 because few, if any, were 
in existence then, The stock and grain jobbing business, as car- 
ried on in the United States, was unknown to mankind and would 
not have been tolerated in any civilized country before the war. 
The United States is the only country now that allows an unre- 
stricted freedom in their gambling operations. Our civil courts 
refuse to recognize their contracts because those contracts are 
contrary to public policy, but our legislative bodies allow them 


free and unrestricted license. They came into being during the 
dark days of the war; they fed upon the vitals of the nation while 
it was imperiled; they depreciated the greenback by cornering the 
gold; they starved the wives and children of the men in the field 

y putting up the prices of the bread of life; they fattened upon 
misery and grew rich by robbing the masses of their hard-earned 
pittances. 

A tax upon the transactions of these men would in no wise affect 
the prices of commodities, and it would realize many million 
dollars for the Government. They have already profited millions 
of dollars by the war; and. if it is continued, will reap a golden 
harvest. And yet, as greatly benefited as these men have been 
and will continue to be, they are not asked to contribute a single 
dollar toward the expenditures of the Government. 

The grain speculators and the bond speculators and the stock 
speculators are only mentioned, even inferentially, in one section 
of the bill. That is the section which proposes to give them an 
opportunity to make a few million dollars ont of the extremities of 
the Government by floating a $500,000,000 loan. The bill takes 
nothing from them, but gives them an opportunity to make mil- 
lions of dollars. It is true that it is supposed to be a popular loan. 
It will be remembered that one banking firm, by itself and its 
agents, secured the bulk of the last popular loan. e popular“ 
feature of it is left entirely to the discretion of the Administra- 
tion. Under the terms of the bill it would be a very easy matter 
to eds favored brokers to secure the entire loan as has been done 

ore. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, by an examination of the table that I will 
print as part of my remarks, it will be seen that under the inter- 
nal-reyenue act of 1882, which was not repealed until 1872, there 
was collected from manufactures and products 8416, 471,908.46, 
and from bank deposits and capital during the same period $18,- 
677,594.30, In 1866, the collections from these two sources alone, 
not included in this bill, amounted to $129,704,318.60. We must 
remember, however, that in 1866 the total taxable wealth of the 
country was less than $40,000,000,000 and about one-fourth of 
that was in the Southern States and was not included, while now 
the taxable wealth amounts to more than $80,000,000,000, and com- 
mercial transactions have nearly trebled. Therefore we could 
safely multiply the above figures by 2}, which would give us from 
a manufacturers and a bank-deposit tax, on the same basis of cal- 
culation and the same per cent of taxation that prevailed in 1866, 
an annual revenue of 8324, 260, 796.50. 

Add to this a tax of 1} per cent on the gross receipts of rail- 
roads, as was the law in 1866. which, based upon the business of 
last year, would be $25,000,000, making 8349, 260, 796.50. This, to- 
gether with the estimated revenue proposed by the tax provisions 
of this act, would give an annual revenue of $439,260,796.50 to the 
Government for war purposes, which should be sufficient. But, 
Mr. Chairman, if the House will not add the additional levies on 
the industries that have been mentioned, that were includedin the 
old law but have been favored in this bill, then by all means let 
us exhaust at least all other available means before resorting to 
the issuance of bonds. There is in the Treasury over $42,600,000 
of silver bullion, resulting from the purchase of silyer under the 
Sherman Act. Why not use it? It belongs to the Government 
and will not increase in value by remaining in the Treasury. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hopxins] stated that it would 
take two years, running the mints continuously, to coin the silver 
bullion on hand, so as to secure the amount of the so-called seign- 
iorage, and then went on to show what the Government has lost 
by the depreciation of this bullion. Now, every Representative 
here knows that the amount of the seigniorage is easy to ascer- 
tain. It is the difference between the coinage value of the silver 
in the Treasury and the cost of the same. I will submit a state- 
ment from the office of the Director of the Mint which shows there 
was in the Treasury on April 1, 1898— 


IO Tine Curniceg OF In a LEET cas ose seu cckvchentueudsurcuasennes 109, 864. 545. 41 
‘Of the coinage value ll $142, 047, 088. 89 
This silver cost the Government 99, 349, 762. 77 

Leaving the coinage value of the seigniorage-............ 42, 697, 836. 12 


We can issue silver certificates to the amount of this seignior- 
age, which, being an amount certain, can be coined by our mints in 
the next six months. Silver dollars and silver certificates are not 
redeemable in gold, therefore the coinage of that bullion would 
not be a strain on the gold reserve, and would swell the available 
cash balance (not including the gold reserve) to $161,500,000. To 
that add the $100,000,000, at least, of revenue to be supplied by this 
bill, and you have the total sum of $261,500,000 available for the 
first year’s expenditure of this war, which, if not sufficient, could 
be 3 by the issuance of $40,000,000 or $50,000,000 of 
United States Treasury notes, or greenbacks, with perfect safety 
as to the parity of every dollar. 

This should not be an expensive war, unless other nations be- 
come involved. We do not propose to invade Spain. The war is 
bound tə be confined principally to the high seas and will not be 
so expensive as a large land force. 
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The United States expended the first year of the civil war, which 
was the greatest war of modern times, only $474,761,819. Then 
why the necessity now of imposing this enormous interest-bearing 
debt of $600,000,000 on our constituents and our posterity? Mr. 
Chairman, the American people are patriotic; they are long-suf- 
fering; but they will not consent to pay interest for money not 
needed and for riches to exempt a man from taxation. itha 
just sense of my responsibility to my constituents and tomy coun- 
try, I shall cast my vote against this bill. [Applause.] 


Table showing receipts from income tax from 1862 to 1372. 
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War Tariff. 


SPEECH 
HON: T. Y. FITAZPATERIOCX, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 28, 1898, 


On the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the short time allowed me I shall be unable 
to discuss all the features of this bill as fully as I would like to do, 
but I will at least be given an opportunity to say that I am unal- 
terably opposed to it and shall vote against it. 


I know that many gentlemen on the other side of the aisle, and 
some few on this side, I am sorry to say, elevate their noses ex- 
ceedingly high and denounce as un-American and unpatrioticany 
resistance of this bill, I know they contend vehemently that the 
emergency is such that we can not delay, and this is the excuse 
for railroading this bill through under “ whip and spur,” without 
stopping to consider that in the name of liberty and humanity 
they are forging another link in the chain which, if not broken 
soon, even now, will at no distant day bind the American people 
hand and foot and leave them, body and breeches, in the hands of 
their millionaire, bondholding, nontaxpaying, aristocratic, mon- 
eyed masters. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it will be remembered that at the extra ses- 
sion of this Congress, more than one year ago, the Democrats of 
this House were clamorous for action on the Senate resolution, 
known as the Morgan resolution, declaring in favor of the bellig- 
erent rights of the Cuban patriots, but the resolution was pigeon- 
holed and never allowed to see the light of day after it was re- 
ported to this House, although it had passed the Senate by an 
overwhelming majority. 

During this session, after months had passed covered by the 
period of adjournment, the Democrats again urged consideration 
of the Cuban question, not only once, but again and again, but to 
no avail. The dillydallying, shilly-shallying policy was still per- 
severed in, and finally, as a crowning diplomatic stroke, or some 
other kind of a stroke, the Maine, with its gallant crew of blue- 
jacketed American sailors and seamen, was sent to Havana Har- 
bor. The world knows the rest and stands shocked and appalled, 
dumfounded, paralyzed, at the fiendish, brutal, indescribably 
villainous murder of those brave boys. 

Notwithstanding American blood was up, still the Administra- 
tion took time, and an American court was appointed to investi- 
gate the cause. It did investigate, and found, in substance, that at 
night, while our brothers and defenders slept beneath the waving 
Stars and Stripes, which had been flung tothe breezes in a so- 
called friendly port, some villain’s hand had exploded a submarine 
mine and one of the proudest ships of the United States Navy 
Was, in the twinkling of an eye and without a moment's warning, 
blown to atoms and 266 of the flower of the marines were given 
as food for sharks or their dismembered, torn, and lacerated 
bodies left to rot in the mud of Havana Harbor, as a sacrifice to 
Spanish treachery and villainy. The heart turns sick at the 
thonght, and every true, liberty-loving American, North, South, 
East, and West, without regard to party or past party affiliations, 
and, I believe I may add, without regard to race, color, or previ- 
ous condition of servitude, intuitively cry out in favor of uphold- 
ang the honor of the country and the flag. s 

ut, sir, a Spanish court was organized and it reported in sub- 
stance that the finding of our court was not true; that the destruc- 
tion of the Maine was due to the criminal negligence of our own 
officers and crew. In other words, that they had blown up the ship 
and killed themselves, thus heaping insult on injury and wrong 
on . 1 

Now. Mr. Chairman, with this kind of an insult following on 
the heels of such a wrong, of course the American blood is up. 
Then here is the story, vouched for, of Cuban suffering for li 
erty’s sake; of wives torn from husband’s arms; of young girls, 
scarce in their teens, ruthlessly dragged from a mother’s embrace, 
and while the parents are butche: by brutes, the daughter, the 
beautiful childish maiden, is driven as a slave to the fiendish em- 
braces of the Spanish soldiery and officers. 

Finally, sir, when the country would bear such conduct under 
our very noses, almost within sight of our shores, no longer, the 
President sent his m. , which was so disappointing to the coun- 
try and the world that Congress felt compelled to take the matterin 
its own hands, and I believe our action in that respect meets the 
approval of the country. 

do not care to discuss the circumstances under which that 
remarkable document was brought forth and the influences 
brought to bear on the President to prevent him from recom- 
mending the independence and freedom of Cuba and the Cuban 
patriots; but the country has, through the press, had attention, 
called to the fact that there are . bonds, known 
as Spanish-Cuban bonds, amounting to about 8400, 000, 000; that 
the holders of thesé bonds do not want Cuba free and are willing 
and anxious for peace at any price, rather than run the risk of 
loss to themselves; that shortly before the message was sent to 
Congress, one John J. McCook, Senator ELKINS, President Mc- 
Kinley, the Spanish minister, Senator Hanna,and 3 y others, 
were engaged formulating a plan by which Cuba would be re- 
quired to purchase her freedom. 

I say I do not care to discuss these questions now; but the fact 
remains that such an attempt was made, and had not Congress 
come to the frontit probably would have succeeded, and this Gov- 
ernment made msible for the debt. 

But this scheme haying been interrupted for the present at least, 
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now comes another pro for these cormorants and blood- 
suckers are herein force, hanging on and hovering about the Capi- 
tol like a nightmare. Tacked onto this bill is a proposition to 
issue $500,000,000 in coin bonds, which, according to the gold- 
standard construction, means nothing more nor less than gold 
bonds. and then providing for a loan of $100,000,000, or $600,000,- 
000 aR told; and this is being asked in the name of patriotism, and 
tlemen stand on this floor flushed with indignation that any- 
body should think for an instant of voting against this bill, un- 
mindful of the fact that, in the name of li , they themselves 
are by this act enslaying their own people, even the people at 
whose hands they hold a seat in this Congress. A 8 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is not claimed that this war with Spain 
can cost over $25,000,000 a month, eyen according to the chairman 
of the committee [Mr. DINGLEY], who so urgently insisted a year 
ago that the Dingley bill, if passed, would bring an overflow of 
revenue to the Treasury, and now in his report on this bill equaily 
as urgently argues that it is empty, in order to be able to give the 
emergency reason for the passage of this outrageous bond and 
loan provision. Now, I am not willing to accept his figures this 
time, as he was mistaken a year ago or is mistaken now. I do not 
propose to be governed in my vote by his opinions. 

hy, the late war, the war between the States, the greatest of 
modern wars, a war by land and sea, only cost for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1862, a little over $39,000,000 per month. This war 

ill be principally at sea and not near so expensive as war on 
land and sea. In addition to this there is no reason why this war 
should be prolonged with a country like Spain. Why, it is not 
bi than the State of Texas, and has not as much population 
as New England. 

Take the strings off of our naval officers and fleets, arm and 
feed Gomez and his bands of Cuban patriots. Tell the Spaniar 
to get off of this continent, off this hemisphere, and to go without 
standing on the order of their going, but to go, and go quickly, or 
that, remembering the Maine, we may fly into an uncontrollable 

and destroy them. Do this, and, in my judgment, this war 
will end within sixty days. : 

They have murdered our people. We have declared the truth 
by our court. They haye given us the lie. We must hit them in 
the head with an ax if they do not get out of our reach, 

True, it is not a war of revenge, but a war for humanity and 
liberty; but still there is not, there will not be, there ought not to 
be, an American soldier or sailor who does not remember the 
Maine. 

Since the time when silver was demonetized and one-half of the 

le’s money was struck down, assassinated, stabbed in the 
there has not been a more vicious piece of legislation pro- 
sagt than this, or a more stupendous fraud attempted, and but 
or the thrilling events of the past few weeks it would not dare to 
show its horrid head here now. 

It is a wolf in sheep's clothing; it is the bitter, rotten spot in 
the plum, and if I can not be permitted to cut it out I can not 
eat the fruit. It is the same old story of tacking an outrage 
on a meritorious bill, and then, by proclaiming the virtues of the 
good, secure the adoption of the bad. I can not and will not 
agree to this. 

The reports from the Treasury t show that the entire 
available resources of the Treasury are, in round numbers, $261,- 
000,000, based on actual cash in the Treasury and in the hands of 
its officers. Then, taking the whole amount of liabilities, we find 
that on the most liberal calculation there are outstanding de- 
mands of $185,000,000 in round numbers, leaving in actual cash 
more than $75,000,000 cash in the Treas to meet expenditures. 
Add to this $38,000,000 in the hands of dis ing officers, and we 
have at least $113,000,000 of available money to meet the expenses 
of the war. It appears there is about $13,000,000 of silver coin in 
the Treasury, part of which is claimed to be uncurrent by reason 
of its being worn. Why not recoin it? 

The silver is all right and need not be lost because it is old. Add 
to this $33,000,000 heretofore held to redeem notes of national 
banks that have surrendered their circulation and which is now 
by law declared to be available for the payment of any demands 
against the Government; then take the $14,000,000 of the Pacific 
Tailroad fund, and to this add $42,600,000 of silver bullion in the 
Treasury, called seigniorage, and coin it into money, and then the 
$100,000,000 to be raised in revenue by this bill, and it will appear 
that the bond issue proposed is not only useless, but is an out- 
rageous, needless burden, the infliction of which amounts almost, 
if not quite, to a crime. 

When I have the passage of private pension bills for the 
relief of the old, disabled, but worthy soldiers, or when I have 
asked for money to improve rivers, I haye been met with this cry 
of “War, war,” and “No money in the Tr And while 
these old soldiers are denied justice here, in the name of liberty 
you propose to enslave them and their children by this kind of an 
iniquity. I can not and will not support it. 


ds 


Bonds or Treasury Notes! 


“A day, an hour, of virtuous liberty 
Is worth a whole eternity in bondage.” 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN LAMB, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 28, 1898, 
On the bill (H. R. 19100) to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures. 

Mr. LAMB said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is much to be regretted that this bill can not 
be discussed for several days in the House. Various interests all 
over this land are affected by this measure. The parties inter- 
ested, and from whom these excise taxes are to be wrung, can not 
have an opportunity to examine the provisions of this bill and to 
instruct their Representatives on this floor as to their wishes in 
the premises. In my own district there are several interests seri- 
ously affected, and I have no opportunity even to offer an amend- 
ment, because only the twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth sec- 
tions are being discussed at all. 

In the name of justice and fair dealing I protest against such 
action, and will proceed to show the partisan character and dan- 
gerous features of this revenue bill that has been presented in 
such haste and is being rushed through under whip and spur. It 
is distasteful to me to refer to the partisan manner in which this 
bill has been framed, for in this hour of public danger all political 
differences should be, for the time being, laid aside and the gen- 
eral good considered with dignified calmness under a deep sense 
of the weighty responsibility resting upon us. With a unanimity 
unequaled in the history of this Government, we stood together 
and voted $50,000,000 to be din the hands of the Executive 
at a time when it was hoped by many on both sides of this Cham- 
ber that a bold front, showing that we would be ready for any 
emergency, might prevent the war that has come to test our cour- 
age and devotion to duty, while it will furnish an object lesson to 
this generation—dim and imperfect it may be, and we trust will 


| be—of the fearful horrors and unspeakable sufferings that at- 


tended the conflict of thirty years ago. 

Again we laid aside our party prejudices on this side of the 
Chamber, and, with almost unanimous voice, voted for your 
Cuban resolutions, after urging and insisting that you recognize 
the full independence of those brave patriots, who have showed 
that they deserve their independence as fully as our fathers did in 
1776. After this surrender of our cherished views for the sake of 
concord and unity, not surrendering the conviction, however, that 
a timely recognition of Cuban belligerency, urged by us on every 
suitable occasion during the last session and this, would have pre- 
vented this war; after showing a spirit of compromise that will 
commend itself to the country, we are met with assurances, direct 
and indirect, that the conflict will be waged through Republican 
agencies and under a Republican Administration, and are offered 
a revenue bill framed entirely by a Republican committee, while 
every amendment offered by this side looking to the relief of con- 
stituencies who will bear unequal burdens is voted down bya 
confident and unyielding majority. 

It is no answer to this complaint that other tax bills have been 
laid by the party majorities of the committees, that the McKinley 
and Wilson bills were so framed by the majority, and then the 
minority members sy Bess for 5 Sor is an extraor- 
dinary measure, crea a great emergency. It was proposed 
to double the taxes on many articles and borrow money on the 
eredit of the United States. Two tremendous pr itions are 
involved—an excise tax, far-reaching and burdensome, affecting 
the poorer classes chiefiy; and a bond issue, unnecessary, danger- 
ous, and binding the generations to follow us. As unequal and 
burdensome as are the taxes al pease to be raised under this 
bill, our people would cheerfully bear them, rather than burden 
future generations, had the great trusts and corporations been 
compelled to bear their just share. Why should not the manu- 
facturers, many of whom will reap immense benefits from the war 
expenditures, and the railroads, that are already being helped by 
increased demand for transportation, bear their just proportion 
of this burden? : 

Again, why not coin the seigniorage which now lies idle in the 
Treasury? This would add $42,000,000 to the volume of money. 
I have listened with amazement to the arguments attempted to 
be made against this fair and equitable measure. At various 
times during past years $13,000,000 of this silver has been coined. 
Is there a man here of good common sense who will contend that 
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the coinage of this silver will injure or ruin our financial system? 
pray do. of it will be as good as every other dollar, and will 
add but 56 cents per capita to the circulating medium. We 


can not reach the income tax in time for this emergency, very 
likely, but we will do this in the not distant future. As sure as 
God rone justice will prevail in the end, and the wealth of this 
land will be compelled to pay its just proportion of taxes in 
9 i” the benefits it enjoys and the favors it receives. [Ap- 
ause. 

> Is there necessity for an issue of bonds? The statement of the 
Treasurer shows a balance of $226,000,000 to the credit of the Gov- 
ernment. Deduct the gold reserve and the $50,000,000 voted a few 
days ago and we have remaining $76,000,000, in round numbers. 
This bill 8 to raise 8100, 000, 000, which can be supplemented 
by a further tax on the manufacturers and railroads, or else by a 
limited issue of Treasury notes, receivable for all dues and de- 
mands; thus providing a fund of over $300,000,000 that will be 
ample to end this war if we are to fight Spain alone. 

e claim that there can be no necessity for this bond issue, and 
it is further apparent that it is suggested and urged in the interest 
of the gold standard. While they are to be coin bonds, we know 
that the Secretaries of the Treasury have interpreted coin to mean 
gold, and that the advocates of this measure are fully and entirely 
committed to the gold standard, and that every utterance of the 
present Secretary commits him to the course of actioninaugurated 
by Mr. Foster and carried out by Mr. Carlisle, A liberty-loving 
patriot of any party can but look with horror upon a scheme such 
as this, fraught with untold hardship and suffering to the present 
generation and ending with industrial slavery for the next. 

We look upon war as an evil to he 8 1 8 and a measure of 
last resort, for we know that war is hell. Many of us on both 
sides of this Chamber have seen and rienced its horrors, I 
have hoped and prayed that it might be averted, and sitting here 
listening to the speeches and hearing the remarks that helped to 
fan its flames, the carnage and destruction on a hundred battle- 
fields came before my mind's eye as plain as the transactions of 
yesterday. I saw Cold Harbor, and Gaines Mill, and Malvern 

ill, and Second Manassas, and Fredericksburg, and counted over 
again acres of dead men, as we count the stalks of corn in a field. 
I could hear again the shouts of victory as men like demons 
rushed over the fallen bodies of the dead and dying and poured 
the deadly fire into the ranks of the retreating foe. 

In imagination I saw again those fields after night had thrown 
its mantle over them, and heard the groans of the dying and the 

iteous call for water from lips that would never again imprint a 
riss upon the cheek of loved ones or look upon the faces that 
were dearer than the life that was fast ebbing from their hearts. 
With these feelings, I hoped against hope for some turn in the 
tide of events that would bring a fair and honorable settlement. 
And yet there are conditions precedent to and following wars 
that are as bad as war itself. Look at Egypt to-day, burdened 
under taxes that exhaust its people and bind them with chains 
worse by far than chattel slavery. 

Those people would welcome war could it but bring relief from 
their taskmasters. The Armenians, dying by thousands at the 
hands of the ‘‘unspeakable Turk,” appeal in vain to the Christian 
nations of Europe. A condition made possible by the cold, com- 
mercial spirit of the age is causing more distress than asharp and 
effective and decisive war would. War clears the political at- 
mosphere and often leads to a higher plane of civilization. Out 
of the evil of war, through divine providence, good has come to 
mankind. This truism is written upon the pages of history, sa- 
cred and secular. When conditions become so unbearable that 
war is preferable to them, then war is justifiable. 

Wars do not burst suddenly upon the world since it has become 
impossible for ambitious tyrants to wage war for conquest solely. 
Our Revolutionary war was evolved out of a growing spirit of in- 
dependence, and justified by a long course of injustice and wron. 
that was summed up masterfully in our Declaration of Independ- 
ence. There were conservative men then who counseled sub- 
mission and peace, claiming that the results of war would not 
warrant the sacrifices of life and property involved. So with our 
war between the States. We ordinary men can see meanings in 
that struggle to-day which the greatest statesman could not pene- 
trate at the beginning. That war had to come. The necessity for 
it was written in the history of the Republic and in the Constitu- 
tion that failed to settle certain points of controversy. It was seen 
in the first importations of Africanslaves. It was hurried by mađ- 
men on both sides, but had to come in order that two questions, 
difficult of settlement and impossible through ordinary channels, 
might be put behind us forever by the arbitrament of the sword. 
And now while men are complaining that war has come and are 
visiting this condemnation upon this 9 and many of its 
individual members, they appear to forget that the inevitable logic 
of events has been bringing this struggle on for years. 

They all appear to forget the declarations of the platforms of 
all parties made in solemn convention time and again; appear to 


lose sight of the messages of the late President, as well as of Presi- 
dent McKinley, gene | attention to the fearful conditions in Cuba 
and the inhuman warfare carried on there. Many of them have 
had 8 to read the speeches made in this and the other 
end of the Capitol describing in forceful language the inhuman 
barbarities perpetrated in the Island of Cuba, and the wretched, 
hopeless, starving condition of defenseless women and helpless 
children, Leaving out the Maine disaster, easily traceable to the 
carelessness or connivance of Spain, we can find ample justifica- 
tion for Stopping this outrage upon civilization and humanity. 
The calm ju ent of the country and the verdict of posterity 
will approve the action of the President and of Congress. Those 
who find fault and criticise, if placed in our positions, would have 
done as we have. But whether ill advised or not, the war is upon 
us, and soon the issue will be joined upon the high seas by one or 
the other of our navies. The burning question for the present, 
and one fraught with momentous consequences to posterity is, 
Shall we issue bonds? 

Having shown that this is not necessary and that we had better. 
bear heavier burdens now than lay tribute upon future genera- 
tions, let us assume, for the sake of argument, that more money 
will be needed than the heaviest burdens of taxation will furnish. 
Is there not a better way than selling bonds? What has been the 
experience of this and other nations? What insured final victory 
to the Federal armies in 1865? The United States noninterest- 
bearing Treasury note, The first $60,000,000 of these notes were 
receivable for all dues and demands, and were as good as gold all 
during that war, even with the continual risk of final victory for 
the seceding States. The history of the issue of those notes is well 
known to every intelligent person in the country. The part 
played by the money power in having the exception clauses put 
on those notes, thus creating a demand for gold and depreciating 
the greenback, is also well known. 

I have heard it charged on this floor that no war has been suc- 
cessfully prosecutedsave with borrowed money negotiated through 
the sale of bonds. Now, we can show that no war of importance 
has ever been waged except with paper money. The greenback 
enabled the Federal Government to wage a suc war, and 
by stimulating business laid the foundation for the immense for- 
tunes now held in the East and North. The war could not have 
been carried on by the sale of coin bonds, nor can this war,if it 
should assume large proportions, be so carried on. It is true that 
very few bonds were sol abroad during the war; and it is a fact, 
too often overlooked, that the entire debt, or nearly so, was paid 
for in paper money. 

The turning of a noninterest-bearing Treasury note into bonds, 
and then passing laws to pay the interest in coin, and interpreting 
coin to mean gold, supplementing this with the creation of the 
national banking system, and then striking down silver, constitutes 
one of the greatest outrages upon the rights of freemen the world 
has ever known, and has, without doubt, brought more distress 
and suffering to this country than did the war, with all its hor- 
rors and losses. The philosophical historian of the future will so 
declare, and hold up to the execration of mankind the authors of 
such unwise and wicked legislation. Let us inquire, in good con- 
science, what is behind these bonds you propose to issue? 

Only the faith and credit of the Government. What will be 
behind the same amount of Treasury notes? The same faith and 
credit of the Government. Then why not issue the latter and 
save the interest? Let Wall street and the 3,000 national banks of 
issue answer this question, and it will be in keeping with the wail 
that went up from the money power when they besought Con- 
gress to put the exception clauses on the greenback and secured 
the same. They said, ‘‘ Why, these notes will be as good as gold 
and silver and there will be no demand for coin.” Upon the 
guenon of the issue of paper money, receivable for all dues and 

emands, allow me to quote you the highest authority in this 
country, and then refer you to England and her experience along 
the same line, In June, 1813, Mr. Jefferson wrote as follows: 

And so the nation may continue to issue its bills as far as its wants require 
and the limit of its circulation will admit. Those limits are understood to 
extend with us at present to ,000,000, a greater sum than would be neces- 
sary for any war. But this, the only resource which the Government could 
command with certainty, the States have unfortunately fooled away, nay, 
corruptly alienated to swindlers and shavers, under the cover of priva 
banks, y, too, as an additional evil, that the disposable funds of individuals 
to this great amount have thus been withdrawn from improvement and use- 
ful enterprise, and employed in the useless, usurious, and demoralizing 
practices of bank directors and their accomplices. In the war of 1755 our 
State availed itself of this fund by issuing a paper money bottomed on a 
srg tax for its redemption, and to insure its credit, bearing an interest 
5 5 per cent. Within a very short time nota bill of this emission was to be 

on circulation. It was locked up in the chests of executors, gu 
widows, farmers, etc. We then issued bills bottomed on a redeeming tax. 
but bearing no interest. These were readily received, and never depreciated 
a single farthing.—Jefferson's Works, volume 6, pages 139, 140. 

The question will be asked, and ought to be looked at, What is to be the 
course if loans can not be obtained? There is but one—" Carthago delenda 
est.” Bank paper must be suppressed, and the circulating medium must be 
restored to the nation to whom it belongs. It is the only fund on which the 
can rely for loans; it is the only recourse which can never fail them, and it 
an abundant one for every necessary purpose. Treasury bills, bottomed on 
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taxes, bearing or not bearing in as may be found n , thrown 
into circulation, will take the place of so much gold or silver, which last, 
when crowded, will find an efflux into other coun and thus keep the 
quantum of medium at its salutary level. Let the continue, if they 

lease, but let them discount for cash alone, or for Treasury notes—Volume 


1 
. page 190. 
In 1837, in the United States Senate, John C. Calhoun said of 
Government paper in general and of North Carolina currency: 


I now undertake to affirm positively, and without the least fear that I can 


be answered, what heretofore I have Yat suggested, that a paper issued 


Government, with a simple pi to receive in all dues, ere: its credi 
ors to take it or gold and silver, at their option, would, to the exteht to which 
it would circulate, form a perfect paper circulation, which could not 
abused by the Government, would be as steady and uniform in value as the 
metals themselves. I not go into the discussion now, but on a suitable 
occasion I shall be able to make good every word I have uttered. * * * 

We are told there is no instance of a government paper that did not depre- 
ciate. Inreply I affirm that there is none,assuming the form that I propose, 
that ever did depreciate. Whenever a paper receivable in the dues of a gov- 
ernment had anything like a fair trial it has succeeded. 

It may throw some light on this subject to state that North Carolina p 
after the Revolution, issued a large amount of paper which was receivable in 
dues to her. It was lea tender, but which, of course, was not 
made obligatory after the adoption of the Federal Constitution. A large 
3 between four and five hundred thousand dollars, remained 
in cir tion after that period,and continued to circulate for more than 
twenty years at par with gold and silver during the whole time, with no 
other advantage than being received in the revenues of the State, which was 
much less than $100,000 per annum.—Money of Nations, page 64. 

We might fill pages from the highest authorities bearing upon 
this question, the most momentous by far—not excepting war— 
that now confronts our people, but time will not permit. It has 
been claimed on this floor that we are but following the example 
of England in issuing these bonds, and on Saturday, the 28th, the 
„ gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HOPKINS] used these 
words: 

We will demonstrate our ability to cope with any of the great nations of 
the world. How can we do this? e can best do it by maintaining our un- 
sullied credit. We can doit as England did during the most heroic and Es. 
rious period of her history, in her struggle on land and sea with the first 
Bonaparte, when at one time she had combined 
against her. We can do it as all the great nations of the world have done in 
crises like this. Issue bonds and pledge the credit of the Government for 
their future payment. 

Now I challenge this whole statement and declare that noth- 
ing is tasier to show than that England succeeded in the Napole- 
onic wars by doing just what we propose to do—by issuing paper 
money. The history of that period is full of interest and sugges- 
tion to us at this time. The younger Pitt saw that destruction 
awaited the arms of the allied forces unless the sinews of war 
were provided, It has been said that the suggestion came as an 
inspiration to him under the following circumstances: He was 
traveling in Switzerland and observed in a cemetery a handsome 
monument with the inscription on it, To the borrower.” 

His curiosity was aroused, and he 5 bth the history of the 
individual there entombed. He was told that the man was one of 
the largest operators in that country, and enjoyed an unlimited 
credit; that he had never been known to fail to meet an obliga- 
tion. Upon his death his creditors were astonished to learn that 
his estate was insolvent, and that he could not pay 25 cents on the 
dollar; that he had borrowed from A to pay B. and that he might 
easily have kept it up, save that he lacked immortality. His cred- 
itors, impressed with his wonderful ability, contributed a purse 
and erected the monument to his memory. Pitt, moralizing, ex- 
claimed, My country lives always. Upon this suggestion—ruin- 
ous it may be to an individual—I will frame a financial policy 
that will conquer Napoleon.” 

Whatever may be said of the ruinous policy of the Peel bill, 
that returned England to specie payments and the legislation that 
struck down silver, thus destroying her farming interests and 
Lier untold misery to Ireland, it is a well-known fact that 
England never before or since enjoyed a greater degree of pros- 
perity than while she was fighting Napoleon with the paper money 
that he declared at St. Helena had sent him there. Had Pitt, in 
1797, issued bonds and soid them in England or in the markets 
of the world, a French army would have landed on her soil 
and marched to London. He established an inconvertible paper 
money, and thus waged the war against France with double viru- 
lence. This continued, with two short intervals, until 1815, when 
Waterloo was fought and won. During that entire war the whole 
continent was supplied with English manufactured articles by 
means of neutral flags. 

Doubleday, who can not be charged with leaning to paper 
money, on page 154 of his Financial History of England, says: 

As fast as the depreciating paper sent the precious metals out of the coun- 
try, the state of the exchanges, always in favor of England on the balance of 
trade, sent them back again. 

With this history before our eyes, and the lively remembrance of 
what the paper money of our own country accomplished—discred- 
ited as it was by the stupendous folly of allowing the exception 
clauses—will we commit the unpardonable sin of issuing coin 
bonds to meet the expenses of war? With $847,000,000 now out- 
standing, shall we add $600,000,000 more, and mortgage posterity 
for long years to come? 

If these bonds are purchased by our own people, as is suggested, 


tho nations of Euro 


will not the circulating medium, now ridiculously and ruinously 
low, be reduced to the extent of this baer Do you reply that 
these bonds will furnish additional king privileges and that 
the banks will be required to issue up to their full amounts and 
thus supply a volume of currency? is is just what we expect 
you to say, and against this whole banking system we make an 
earnest and vigorous protest. Let this Government issue its own 
bills, and let banking be done on private account. The end of the 
contention that we shall wage with persistent energy and untir- 
ing zeal will land us at this goal, whatever the trials and sacri- 
fices through which we before reaching the same. 

If it be said that the Government must go out of the banking 
business, we reply that the banks must go out of the governing 
business. Let the Government issue the money. Money is a 
creature of law. Gold and silver are not money without the 
stamp of the Government. You may coin all the gold and silver 
‘in the world, and it will not give $6 per capita to the inhabitants. 
You must cog sea this with issues of legal tender by the Goy- 
ernment, or else delegate this high function of Government— 
lodged by the Constitution with Congress—to the banks and per- 
mit them to contract or expand the currency as their interests or 
safety demand, 

It is very unfortunate indeed that the very beginning of this war 
enables the dominant party here to press successfully, so far as 
this Chamber is concerned, a measure fraught with so much dan- 
ger, that they could not have carried through in times of 2, 
though desired by the Administration and urged by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. The war can not last long, without contin- 
gencies scarcely ible, and this amount is entirely too large for 
war purposes. It has been suggested that it will be used to retire 
the greenbacks, and thus fasten the gold standard upon our peo- 
ple. When the greenbacks are retired, the next move will be 
made against the silver dollars. When these are made redeem- 
able in gold, the decline and fall of the Republic begins. 

We have declared to the world that we will maintain human 
liberty on the Western Hemisphere, and are marshaling forces on 
land and sea to strike a blow for the rights of man and the uplift- 
ing of humanity. Let us not, I pray you, in devising ways and 
means for this end, sow seeds of dissension among our own people 
and inaugurate a scheme that will go far toward producing indus- 
trial slavery. Assure as night follows day, as sure as each seed 
produces fruit after its kind, this unwise and ill-advised measure 
will bring accumulated evils to future generations and consign its 
authorsand promoters to the execrationsof mankind. [Applause.] 


The Income Tax—lis Relations to Political Economy, to the 
Constitution, and to the Supreme Court Decision. 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM H. FLEMING, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 29, 1898. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Unio. 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10109) to provide ways a 
means to meet war expenditures— 

Mr. FLEMING said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The feature of the pending measure to which 
I wish more particularly to direct my remarks is the amendment 
providing for an income tax. 

The great law by which all lesser laws in a free government are 
to be squared is the law of justice and equality. From Aristotle, 
who declared that “the only stable B ahaa os of government is 
equality according to proportion and for everyone to enjoy his 
own,” down to Jefferson, who declared it to be a self-evident truth 
“that all men are created equal,” this conception of the true social 
relations has never lost its hold on the minds and hearts of men. 
To-day it dominates the advanced thought of the world. 

At this moment a great nation is gathering its strength to strike 
a deathblow to the inequalities, the injustice, and the tyranny prac- 
ticed for generations upon a downtrodden people at our very 
shores. Justice calls for retribution and humanity calls for help. 
No threats or obstacles will deter us. As well might you try to 
check the resistless current of the Gulf Stream by throwing a dam 
of sand from Florida to Cuba as to seek longer by the arts of di- 
plomacy to balk the high purpose of the American people to give 
the blessings of freedom to the heroic patriots of that ill-fated 
island. And if in striking the shackles from Cuba we can with 
the same blow administer deserved punishment to Spain, it can 
not be claimed that we have greatly sinned against Him who saith, 
“Vengeance is mine.” If in the law of nations which has grown 
up so largely out of precedents established by European mon- 
archies, we can find no warrant for our course of action, then 
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nothing more timely or appropriate could be done than for our 
uissant Republic to write a new chapter in international law and 
edicate it to the cause of humanity throughout the world. 


But in the political enfranchisement of Cuba, we need 
not shut our eyes to economic conditions at home, nor depart from 
the line of our true interests in framing this measure to raise 
revenue for the war. 

METHODS OF TAXATION. 

There is no governmental function in the exercise of which itis 
more needful to observe the rule of justice and equality, 5 
to proportion, than the function of levying taxes. Unlimi 
power to tax is power to build up, to pull down, to create, to de- 
stroy. Viewed from the standpoint of the tax taker there are two 
radically different methods of getting taxes from the people. One 
method is to proceed by indirection and so levy the tax that those 
who actually pay it do not exactly know how or when they pay 
it or what precise sum they pay. i 

The other method is to come o y to the citizen, inform him 
what his share of tho burden is, and exact payment. The first 
method is naturally preferred by the governing power wherefrom 
the structure of the social fabric there is a basis of hostility be- 
tween that governing power and the people. There is a certain 
facility and convenience attending the operation of asystem which 
reaches the et unawares. But when the people fully realize 
that this sup’ advantage becomes the frui source of pub- 
lic extravagance, which in turn ily begets public corrup- 


tion, they will conclude that it would be better for the citizen and | und 


better for the nation to have less ease and indirection in payment 
and more economy and honesty in expenditure. 

Whatever may be the expedients to which the despot may have 
to resort, yet in a free republic, where the people choose and own 
the government, the more open and immediate the tax contribu- 
tion the more rational the system of taxation. Every citizen 
should not only bear his due share of the public burden, but he 
should know that he is bearing it and should feel it, and sensibly 
appreciate an increase or decrease of weight. He should recog- 
a the fact that the Government renders him a service, and 
that he owes a return service to the Government. Least of all 
should he shirk his just obligation, and thus make heavier the 
burden of some other citizen. 

As the masses become better educated to their rights and as 
they discover the disguised forms under which the inequalities 
of taxation are foisted upon them and La egy to their disad- 
vantage, they will demand a change. t demand will grow 
louder and louder the longer justice isdenied. Already and in 
comparatively recent years great progress has been made in most 
civilized countries toward more equitable and scientific methods 
of taxation based on the higher social ethics. 

INCOME TAX. 

There is no perfect system, but if a hundred representative 
thinkers of ay on governmental and economic subjects were 
asked what kind of a tax most-nearly approaches perfection, it is 
no rash statement to affirm that the consensus of opinion would 
be overwhelmingly in favor of a properly adjusted income tax. 
Especially would this consensus be strong if we should eliminate 
those who agree with Mr. George in his novel theory of a single 
tax on land, which, after all, is not intended so much as a means 
of Bei) revenue as a means for a more even distribution of 
w 


TAXES ON PROPERTY AND ON CONSUMPTION. 


Let us examine the subject briefly. All taxes may for general 
purposes be divided into two classes—taxes on ssion 
of property and taxes based onconsumption of commodities. The 
former tax falls immediately on the possessor or owner; the latter 
usually falls on the consumer in the form of tho additional price 
of the commodity, An increase of the tax on a piece of land tends 
to lower its market value, because the net gains from it will be 
less. An increase of the tax on a box of cigars tends to raise its 
market value, because the final purchaser seeks no money gains 
from it, but a gratification inseparable from the use or consump- 
tion of the cigars. In this regard there is no difference between 
an import duty, such-as we have in our tariff system, and an excise 
duty, such as we have in our internal-revenue system, 
But in another respect there is a vast difference between these 
duties. The full amount of the internal tax taken out of the 
_ pockets of the consumers goes into the Government Treasury, but 
the tariff tax yields to the Government Treasury only such sums 
as are paid upon articles actually imported, while the domestic 
manufacturers or producers of the same class of articles put into 
their own pockets the increased prices they are enabled to c 
consumers by reason of that tariff tax. An excisetax goes wholly 
to the Government; an import tax goes partly to the Government 
and ly to protected classes. > 
It is manifest that any system of taxation based wholly on con- 
sumption, embracing, as it may, both import duties and excise 
duties, is lacking in the elements of justice and equality. Under 
such a system wealth necessarily escapes its due proportion of the 
burden of supporting the government from which it receives pro- 


tection and on which it depends for opportunity to increase its 
gains. On this particular point the Hon. John Sherman, in a 
speech before the Senate in 1871, in opposition to the repeal of the 
income tax, made the following explicit deliverance: 

If you leave your system of taxation to rest solely upon consumption, with- 
out any tax upon property or income, you do make an unequal and unjust 


sy! 

It should be observed further that a tax on property as such, 
while generally equitable, may sometimes involve serious inequal- 
ities. Assessed valuation does not always vary in accordance with 
net profits. Besides, under a system of mere property taxation, 
many persons of large earning capacity, but who make no accu- 
mulations, would escape altogether. hy should a doctor, law- 

er, railroad president, lecturer, opera singer, or Congressman, 
ving an income of $5,000 per annum, which represents a capi- 
talization of $100,000 at 5 per cent, pay no tax on his gains, while 
the property owner must pay taxes on his property, which taxes 
must generally come out of the gains of the property? But our 
noe at present is not so much to contrast the income tax with 

e property tax as with the tax on consumption, that being the 
only kind of a tax now levied in the United States, 

THE CORRECT RULE. `; 

Adam Smith, the father of modern political economy, enun- 
ciated the correct principle when he wrote: 

The subjects of every state . to contribute toward the support of 
ey geben iy ee 

er the protection of the state. mE Rate 

When a citizen pays taxes according to his income, from what- 
ever source it may be derived, he is giving support to his govern- 
ment and receiving protection from it in a manner more nearl 
approaching perfection than under any other plan yet devised. it 
his gains increase, his tax increases,and well it may, because he is 
better able to pay it. If his sug decrease, so does his tax, and 
fortunately for him, because he is less able to pay it. 

NO UNFAIR DISCRIMINATION. 

The income tax should be laid upon rents, profits, and wages— 
in fact, upon all gains, withont regard to the source from whence 
they come, if within the constitutional limits of the taxing power. 
Neither the landlord, nor the merchant, nor the professional man, 
nor the laboring man has any right to ask the Government to be- 
stow its benefits upon him at the exclusive cost of others. Some 
minimum amount to cover reasonable av necessities should 
be ee but the excess of gains above t minimum ought 
to contribute its share. A large exemption is justly open to the 
charge of class legislation. True American manhood does not ask 
for it nor desire it. It is a source of gratification that the pending 
amendment reduces the limit from $4,000, as provided in the law 
of 1894, down to $2,000, 

Nor should we look with favor upon a progressive graduated 
income tax, which raises the rate with increaain, amounts of in- 
come. Such a provision is no part of a just — tous of taxation, 
It must rather rest its excuse on a erent plea altogether, 
namely, the questionable policy of checking the individual accu- 
mulation of wealth and leveling down the fortunes of the rich by 
statutory enactments—a subject not now under consideration. 
There would seem to be, on principle, no stronger reason for rais- 
inp the rate of the income tax as the income increases than for 
raising the rate of the property tax as the property value in- 


creases. 

The fear of the rich that the power to levy an income tax, if 
confirmed and secured to Congress, would be used to confiscate 
their fortunes is not well grounded, Among a free and educated 
people like ours the sense of justice is strong. Besides, our dail 

istory shows that wealth is abundantly able to take care of i 
at the ballot or elsewhere in this country. 

If the rich would voluntarily assume their share of public bur- 
dens, they would accomplish much toward eee L certain 
vicious tendencies of the day. Such a course, in the long reach of 
events, would be far wiser than seeking by legislative or judicial 
action to shift those burdens upon shoulders already weighted 


down. 
RATE VARIED WITHODT DISTURBING PRICES. 

It is well worthy of note that a tax on incomes has this ee 
advantage over a tax on commodities that are bought and sold, 
namely, its rate can be raised or lowered to meet exigencies of 
reyenue without appreciably disturbing prices. Change ever so 
little the rate of your tariff or excise tax, and immediately there 
is a fluttering of prices in the market, business is upset, and spec- 
ulation becomes rife, with its attendant evils. But a change in 
the tax rate on incomes could produce no such result. The pulse 
of commercial life would beat on with normal stroke. 

LOW COST OF COLLECTION. 

Again, the low cost of collecting an income tax in connection 
with our present excise system must commend it to our favorable 
consideration. According to the highest official authority the 
cost of collecting the income tax in 1866 was less than 2 per cent, 
ing lower than the cost of collecting any tax then existing except 

ton banks, which was paid directly at the Treasury. 
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PECULIAR CONDITIONS MAKE INCOME TAX DESIRABLE. 

There are in the United States conditions now existing, and 
soon to be intensified, which make a properly adjusted income 
tax peculiarly desirable. We find ourselves at present strt 
under a tariff law cating a higher average rate of duties than 
any law ever beforeenacted. No better proof could be given that 
even the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means [Mr. 
DINGLEY] recognizes that his law of 1897 has about reached the 
limit of endurance than the fact that he has brought in the pend- 
ing bill to raise the war revenue entirely from internal taxes, in- 
stead of increasing or extending tariff taxes, It would certainly 
have been wiser and more patriotic to make foreigners pay (?) 
these extra millions than to take them ont of the pockets of our 
own people. Clearly some insuperable obstacle stood in his way. 

The fact is, our manufactures are fast outgrowing our home 
markets, and are beginning to feel the burden that has been long 
resting on our agricultural exportingindustries. Natural expan- 
sion must be repressed unless our markets can be extended. Our 
tariff rates put around us a wall more or less high, which stands 
as a barrier against foreign trade, for in its last analysis a tax on 
imports is a tax on exports. Lighter tariff burdens in the United 
States will be a commercial necessity in the not distant future. 
Even if the rates remain the same, our revenues must relatively 
decrease, because importations must relatively decrease as our 
home manufacturers supply more and more completely our home 


markets. 
But whether this tariff law be right or wrong, good or bad, we 
can only hope for gradual changes. Such vast special interests 


tion would measure the willingness or unwillingness of the well- 
to-do people of the country to additional burdens of taxation, 
and thus we would be insured a strict scrutiny and wise economy 
in public expenditures. 


APPROVED BY EXPERIENCE. 

An income tax is not a mere dream of the abstractionist and 
moralist. It has been tried. It was first established in England 
in 1798, but was repealed in 1816. After a suspension of twenty- 
six years, during which time it received thorough economic dis- 
cussion, it was reenacted in 1842, and, with slight variations of 
form, has remained to this day one of the mainstays of the British 
exchequer. This form of tax exists also in British India, in 
France, in Germany, in Russia, in Austria, in Norway, in Swe- 
den, in Switzerland, in Italy, in Spain—in fact, in almost every 


nation of the civilized worl : 

So that whether we test it by reason or by experience we find 
that the income tax . justed is perhaps the nearest ap- 
proach yet made to an ideal tax. 


Now, from this established conclusion as a vantage ground, let 

us turn our eyes in another direction. 
THE CONSTITUTION. 

In 1787 a notable convention met at Philadelphia to frame a 
constitution for the new Republic in America. Its members were 
reputed to be men of learning, rience, and wisdom. They 
framed a Constitution and it was duly adopted by the States. For 
generations their work received encomiums from great intellects 
at home and abroad. Gladstone said it was the finest product of 
the human mind ever struck off at 3 piven time. When we ex- 
amine it, we find that it dealt largely with general principles, 
which subsequent legislative and judicial wisdom might apply to 
all possible emergencies as they arose. Too much particularity 
would have prevented adaptability, and would thus have been 
fatal to expansion and growth. 

NATIONAL UNIFICATION. 

As time went on the States became more and more welded into 
one great nation, though always preserving their identity and 
authority within the limits prescribed by the fundamental law. 
There was a severe strain between the centrifugal and centripetal 
forces, but gradually the consolidation went on until, after the 
smoke of a great conflict had cleared away, there stood before the 
world a unified nation of subordinate States instead of a federa- 
tion of sovereignties liable at any time to break to pieces by its 
own inherent weakness. Many forces worked together to this 
end. One great impetus had been given to the movement for 
national unification when Virginia ceded to the United States, in 
1784, her great western territory beyond the Ohio, thus sinking 
herself in the common good. 

Greater than any other one man’s contribution to the cause, 
barel 5 and Grant, was the contribution made 
by Webster in his immortal reply to Hayne. In this matchless 


specimen of forensic eloquence, the greatest achievement of the 
human mind in that field of exertion, ho molded and voiced and 


in the Union sentiment in the hearts of the people, and 
for years afterwards, as youthful orators declaimed its finest 

sages in almost every schoolhouse of the land, he continued to 
plead, and not in vain, with his coun en for “liberty and 
union now and forever, one and inseparable.” It was the triumph 
of that sentiment which made possible all subsequent saviors“ 


of the Union. 
COURSE OF SUPREME COURT. 

But over and beyond mere individuals there was a power stead- 
ily and firmly helping to mold our national development, and that 
was the Supreme Court established by the Constitution. This 
oori pat 11 ene es Drona 9 ot nigas 1 ustice, 
of law and order, pro y the past, guarding we e pres- 

watchful of the future. Gradually doubt gave way 
to certainty, mistrust to confidence, and weakness was turned 
into strength. Always holding in delicate balance every ques- 
tion involving a conflict of authority between the States and the 
nation, this highest of human legal tribunals sought to clothe the 
central Government with all possible powers of execution where 
authority to legislate on the subject-matter was granted to Con- 
gress or was not ASETON forbidden. Such was the national 
spirit of the court that it finally decided, and correctly decided, on 
general principles of law as applicable to a sovereign power that the 
central 3 had the authority to make its paper promise 
to pay a full legal tender, leaving the danger of the excessive ex- 
ercise of this authority to be guarded against by the patriotism 
peice Fiske sense of the people as expressed through their repre- 
sentatives. 

Such was the situation up to 1895, when, for the first time in its 
history, the court declared unconstitutional an income tax levied 
5 held that any tax based on incomes was a direct” 
tax in the meaning of the Constitution, and therefore could not be 
levied at all unless it were apportioned among the States accord- 
ing to a prescribed census or enumeration, which, since the aboli- 
tion of slayery, means practically according to population. 

EFFECT OF THE RECENT DECISION. 

Of course the decision of the court does not impair or question 
the abstract power—that is to say, the authority—of Congress to 
levy a tax on incomes, but it attaches to the exercise of that author- 
ity the condition that such tax, when levied, shall be a ioned 
among the States according to population. Now, it is manifest 
that if the exercise of a legislative power is made dent upon 
acondition im ible of practical fulfillment, then the power itself 
is destroyed. t is ey. what has occurred. It is utterly 
impracticable for the National Government to levy a tax and ap- 
portion it among the States according to population. This will 
plainly appear from an examination of the facts. 

It is admitted that under the terms of the Constitution, as 
always construed, a tax on land is a direct“ tax. If a tax on 
incomes from whatever source derived is a “direct” tax, as the 
court now construes the Constitution, then it must follow that a 
tax on paama would also bea “direct” tax and included in 
the prohibition i levying such a tax except when appor- 
tioned by po: In other words, no tax based on property, 
whether teal or personal, can be levied by Congress except under 
that rule of apportionment. 

PRACTICAL WORKING OF THE RULE. 

Let us now inquire how this rule will work. The first direct 
land tax was levied in 1798, and was so obnoxious that it became 
the immediate cause of the Fries rebellion in Pennsylvania. 

Passing by the land taxes of 1814, 1815, 1816, 1817, from which 
comparatively little was collected, and even that under loud pro- 
tests, let us take up the land-tax act of 1861, alder $20,000,000, 
apportioned among the States on the basis of population, but to 
be collected out of their land values. So great was the difficulty 
of providing proper machinery for the equitable assessment of 
land values in each State and so great was the injustice of the tax 
felt to be that most of the States that paid the tax at all simply 
assumed their respective quotas, dispensed with Federal interven- 
tion, and raised the money as they saw fit, by 3 or by 
some juster system of taxation. ain, so strong was the con- 
viction among the people of the inequality and injustice of this 
land tax of 1861 that in 1891 Congress passed an act refunding the 
money, and the Judiciary Committee in reporting favorably on 
the bill March 7, 1890, said: 

The collection of the tax, so far as it is unpaid, has for many years been 

and a feeling of injustice in bearing unequally the burdens of the 
Government has become wid and is increasing. * Direct taxa- 
tion under the 5 the Constitution is onerous by reason of the means 
required to c it, and bears unequally because it is apportioned among 
the States according to population, without regard to the means of payment. 
BUT LET US APPEAL TO THE FIGURES. S 

The quota of the $20,000,000 under the act of 1881 apportioned 
to Massachusetts was $824,581; that to Iowa was $152,088. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1860, the land values of Massachusetts 
Were $475,413,165; of Iowa, $149,433,423. 
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These figures make the tax rate in Massachusetts about. seven- 


teen one-hundredths of 1 per cent, and that in Iowa about thir 
one-hundredths of 1 per cent. So that if this tax had been col- 
lected as originally levied, a hundred dollars’ worth of land in 
Iowa would have paid nearly twice the tax that a hundred dollars’ 
worth of land in Massachusetts would have paid. 

Making a similar comparison between Rhode Island and Mis- 
souri, we find that the ratein Rhode Island would have been about 
fourteen one-hundredths of 1 per cent, while that in Missouri 
would have been about forty-nine one-hundredths of 1 per cent, or 
three and a half times greater. And this, too, although the 
owners of this land in each State were citizens of the same great 
National Government. 

At that time it was supposed that this defect was limited to a 
land tax, and that Congress still had the power to reach wealth 
by means of anincome tax, includingrentsfrom land. Therefore 
no great ee was apprehended in the way of Congress being 
shorn of its ultimate power. 


TESTED BY INCOME TAX OF 1866, 


But results even more striking are obtained when we use as a 
basis of comparison the income tax of 1866, under which over 
$60,000,000 were collected. That tax was levied equitably on all 
incomes in all parts of the country under the power then con- 
ceded to Congress, but if it had been levied according to popula- 
tion, as the eae Court now says it must be donein the future, 
some unbearable inequalities would have resulted. 

The rate was 5 per cent on excess of $600 up to $5,000, and 10 

er cent on all excess of $5,000, making the average rate (reject- 
ing fractions), say, 8 per cent. The $60,000,000, divided out ac- 
cording to the population of the whole country in 1860, which was 
in round numbers 31,000,000, gives about $1.94 per head. 

New York State had a population of 3,880,375, making the part 
that would have been se Sah to it about $7,500,000. But the 
amount actually yielded by this income tax from New York State 
was $18,282,251.56. So that if this tax had been levied on the 
basis of population, as the Supreme Court now says it must be, 
the rate in New York would have been about 8} per cent instead 
of the average of 8 per cent. 

Making a similar calculation for Iowa, we find that its rate 
would have been about 22.9 per cent, or about seven times that of 
New York. 

Comparing in a similar manner Massachusetts and Minnesota, 
we find the rate for the former would have been about 2.8 per cent 
and for the latter about 32.9 per cent, which, being translated into 

lainer language, means that a man’s income in Minnesota would 
— been taxed about eleven times as much as the same amount 
of income in Massachusetts, although the citizens of both these 
States receive the same protection from the National Government. 

In the face of these facts there is no need for further argument 
on this point. Any man with the smallest capacity for practical 
affairs can see at a glance that it is utterly impracticable for Con- 
gress to raise money by a direct tax on land or personalty or on 
incomes in the manner required by the decision of the court. Con- 
gress has been stripped of all effectual power to place a tax on 
wealth, and it is limited in raising revenue to putting taxes on 
consumption. This result has been just as effec ly accom- 

lished as if the Supreme Court had written into the body of the 
Constitution these words: 

No tax shall be laid that is based on wealth or property or on the gains 
therefrom, but all taxes must be based on consumption. 

When Gladstone and other great statesmen passed their enco- 
miums upon our Constitution, this remarkable decision, exposing 
its hidden and unsuspected defects, had not been rendered. 

Senator Sherman, in the speech already referred to, opposing the 
repeal of the income tax in 1871, made light of the pretense that 
an income tax was contrary to the Constitution, and said: 

It is the only tax levied by the United States that falls upon property or 
office or brains that yield property, and in this t is distinguished from 
other taxes levied by the Finited Plates, all of which are upon consumption, 
the consumption of the rich and the poor, the old and the young. 

DEPLORABLE CONSEQUENCES OF DECISION. 

Thus we are brought face to face with the solemn truth that, 
under the Constitution as now construed, this great nation has no 
power to collect a dollar of revenue by a tax based on the wealth or 
property of the country, but must raise, by a tax based on the con- 
sumption of commodities by the people, every dollar required to 
meet its vast and ever increasing expenditures for internal im- 
provements, the postal service, the civil list, the Army, the Navy, 
the pensions, etc., aggregating, in 1898, over five hundred millions 
annually. Under no civilized government in the world does 
wealth enjoy such exemption from taxation as under the United 
States Government. No monarchy of Europeis so despotic in its 
discrimination between consumption and riches. The most multi- 
millionaire in the land, aside from what he may consume in com- 
mon with many others in the form of food, clothing, and shelter, 
does not contribute a cent to the United States Treasury. Since 
corporations as such do not require food or clothing or even shel- 


ter, in the sense that human beings require them, itis evident that 
corporations are the chief beneficiaries of our present system. 
The nation has grown in all other attributes of sovereignty, but 
has lost its once-admitted power of taxation. 

And to think that our boasted Constitution stands in the way 
of every effort to correct this grievous wrong! Shades of the 
fathers, how we have mispraised your work! ‘This imposing edi- 
fice, which we thought you had reared so grandly and wisely, we 
now find to be deplorably weak at a vital point! The temple 
which you reared to freedom and liberty and equality has become 
a place of refuge to which the rich may flee to escape their just 
share of public burdens! 

REVIEW OF THE DECISION, 

_ Having now obtained some adequate conception of the situa- 
tion in which the country is placed by this decision of the Su- 
prome Court, let us examine briefly the basis and surroundings of 

hat decision. 

No member of this high tribunal who has a proper appreciation 
of the relations he sustains to the people will claim that the court 
or its decisions are above respectful criticism, The tirades we 
hear against those who presume to criticise the court come much 
more frequently from politicians and others interested in havin 
that decision sustained than from disinterested patriots. One o 
the ablest members of the court has recently gate: 

It isa mistake to suppose that the Supreme Court is cither honored or 
helped by being spoken of as 1 criticism. On the contrary, the life and 
character of its justices should be the objects of constant watchfulness by 
all, and its judgments subject to the freest criticism. 

Critical discussion is one thing; blind abuse is another thing. 
Pointing out errors of judgment is quite different from impugn- 
ing motives. 

The question at issue mainly turns on the meaning of the single 
word “direct” as used in that provision of the Constitution which 
says: No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid unless in 
proportion to the census or enumeration hereinbefore directed to 
be taken,” which proportion since the abolition of slavery means 
substantially 3 to population. 

In 1794 Congress laid a uniform tax on carriages wherever used, 
without reference to population. It was claimed that the law 
was unconstitutional because the tax was not apportioned among 
the States according to the census or enumeration. This claim 
was undoubtedly correct if the tax on carriages was a “direct” 
tax in the meaning of the Constitution. A case was made, and the 
Supreme Court in 1796 decided without a dissenting opinion that 
the law was not unconstitutional; that the tax on carriages was 
nota ‘‘direct” tax as intended by the Constitution; and Justice 
Chase expressed the view that “ the direct taxes contemplated by the 
Constitution are only two, to wit, a capitation or pont tax simply, 
without regard to property, profession. or any other circumstance, 
and a tax on land.” (Hylton case, 3 Dallas, 175.) The principle 
of this declaration, which was practically contemporaneons with 
the making of the Constitution, was rmed with more or less 
directness in 1868 (7 Wall., 483), in 1869 (8 Wall., 533), in 1874 
(23 Wall., 331), and in 1880 (102 U. S., 586). 

In the last-named case the court, by unanimous vote, finally de- 
clared, after elaborate argument and careful consideration of pre- 
vious cases: 

Our conclusions are that direct taxes, within the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion, are only capitation taxes, as expressed in that instrument, and taxes 
on real estate. 

Thus in five successive cases, extending over eighty-four years, 
the court had held consistently to the principle first announced, 
If any legal question can be closed by judicial decision, it would 
seem that this question ought to have been closed. Moreover, 
every American text writer accepted this construction as the true 
meaning of the Constitution, and it was so taught in every law 
school of the land. 

LEGISLATIVE AND EXECUTIVE CONSTRUCTION. 

Again, the legislative and executive branches of the Govern- 
ment were in entire harmony with the judicial branch. 

In 1798 a capitation tax was levied on slaves and a direct tax on 
land. In 1813, 1815, and 1816 direct taxes to small amounts were 
levied and apportioned. A direct tax on land was levied again in 
1861. In none of these laws was any attempt made to haye the 
direct taxes apply to anything but land, except that in the years 
1818, 1815, and 1816 the slaves were assessed along with the land 
instead of being taxed 50 cents each as in 1798. This negativo 
action furnishes strong proof that Congress believed that in lay- 
ing direct taxes according to the census they were confined to 
polls and land. 

But positive evidence in this respect is abundant, In 1881 Con- 

ess levied a tax on incomes, including rents from land. and laid 
it at a given rate per cent as other excise taxes were laid, and not 
according to population, as a direct“ tax would have been laid. 
Other laws on the same subject were passed in 1862, 1863, 1864, 
1865, 1866 (March and July), 1867, and 1870, either providing for 
such levy or amending laws that did provide for it. 
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So that the principle of the income tax was intrenched behind 
not only five decisions of the Supreme Court, but also behind nine 
statutes of Congress signed by Presidents Lincoln, Johnson, or 
Grant, presumably under the advice of their Attorneys-General. 
Thus all three departments of the Government were to all ap - 
ances irrevocably committed and united in the support of the 
power of Congress to levy a tax on incomes as an excise duty. 

To make certainty more certain the Supreme Court had in 
numerous cases laid down this wise rule for its guidance: 

Contemporary interpretation of the Constitution, practiced and acquiesced 
in for years, conclusively fixes its construction. 

HOW THE CHANGE OCCURRED. 

But another tax on incomes was levied in 1894, and in the mean- 
time wealth, especially corporate wealth, had waned in patriotism 
and waxed in power. It was no longer willing to bear its just 
share of governmental expenses, and with great ability, marvel- 
ous ingenuity, and supreme audacity it undertook to convince the 
highest court of the nation that it ought to reverse a decision it 
had upheld for a century. The battle raged anew with hair- 

litting distinctions around that little word ‘‘ direct,” although 
its legal meaning had been definitely fixed and accepted for a cen- 
tury. The first assault was ony parnaly successful, a bench of 
eight judges being evenly divid In a few weeks a second as- 
sault was made. the justice formerly absent was then present 
and sustained the law, but, strange to relate, one justice who had 
sustained the law at the former hearing had changed his views, 
and the law fell by a vote of 5 to 4. 

How great the issues that sometimes turn on slender majorities! 
The bill to repeal the income-tax law passed the Senate Januar 
26, 1871, by a vote of 26 to 25. The motion to take up this repeal- 
ing bill failed in the House by a vote of 105 to 104 on February 9, 
1871, though subsequently the conference report in favor of repeal 


was adopted March 3, 1871, without a roll call. Thus three times 
giq the Fenes of tho income-tax law turn on a bare majority 
ofi 


It is not too much to say that in both decisions of the income- 
tax case those printed opinions which uphold the constitutionality 
of the law are considered by the profession at large as stronger 
expositions of the true principles involved than the printed opin- 
ions in favor of the contrary doctrine. 

Besides, broad-minded men can not but think that in passi 
upon such an issue the justices should not have relied so muc 
on verbal niceties and technical legalisms, but should have fol- 
lowed the example of their illustrious predecessors when facing 
similar issues, by basing their decision more firmly on long estab- 
lished precedents and on broad principles of constitutional con- 
struction, keeping also in mind the tremendous political and eco- 
nomic results, 

THE REMEDIES. 

There are but two courses for us to pursue to correct the error 
and remedy the wrong that has been committed. One is to try to 
amend the Constitution, the other is to enact another income-tax 
law with the hope that when it is resisted in the courts some of the 
qoe may change their views on further consideration, or that 

e newly 5 justices may overcome the old majority of 
one. If the former course should prove ineffectual, undoubted! 
the people will enter upon the latter. But it is a long and weari- 
some agitation to secure two-thirds of each House of Congress for 
such an amendment and then to get it ratified by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the States. Such a struggle will require vast 
expenditures of energy and will arouse bitter feelings of class 
against class. Let us hope for relief through the court, seeing as 
we do that the decision was a judicial anomaly, a political anach- 
ronism, and an economic blunder. 


American Success Assured in the Spanish War. 


SPEECH 
HON. BENTON McMILLIN, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 28, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means 
to meet war expenditures— 


Mr. MCMILLIN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: We have a very important crisis upon us to- 
day. For the first time in about half a century the Government 
of the United States has declared war against a foreign nation; 
and it becomes the duty of this Congress to supply the means 
with which that war is to be carried on. Let there, Mr. Chair- 
man, be no doubt, hesitancy, or misunderstanding as to what the 
spirit of the American people is in this conflict, e do not come 
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here to explain that we will be patriotic. We know that it will 
be known of us without declaring that we will beso. It does not 
make any difference who is President of the United States. It 
does not make any difference who controls the Senate of the 
United States, nor who controls the House of Representatives of 
this Congress; whoever is on deck will be ready to do whatever 
may be necessary to do in order to carry our flag to glory and our 
armies to triumph. 5 

We on this side of the House, however much we may differ 
from others as to the means by which the money shall be raised 
to carry on the conflict, do not propose to take a back seat in car- 
rying on the contest. As one man we will stand on the question 
for a successful prosecution of this war, and whatever may be the 
differences here or at the other end of the Capitol, this Govern- 
ment will as inevitably triumph in this conflict as the day suc- 
ceeds the night. [Applause.] 

The conflict with Spain, sir, can not be doubtful in its results. 
We can conquer Spain on the ocean and off the ocean, just as we 
ceuld whip any other empire on the earth that we might come to 
war with. It would take us longer in a conflict with the British 
Empire, but the ultimate result of the contest with that great 
nation, that proudly boasts that its drumbeat is heard around 
the world,” would be as free from doubt in the minds of all think- 
ing people as the result of the Spanish war. 3 

et us do ourselves no harm on this question. Let him who 
doubts on this subject remember that within six months after the 
recent war between the States commenced, although there had 
been no manufactures in the South, though they had not given 
their time to mechanical inventions generally, but had devoted 
themselves to agricultural pursuits, such was the genius, such the 
valor, and such the resources of our people that in one hundred 
and eighty days after the first battle was fought there was not a 
government on earth, and never had been an army m: ed on 
earth, that could have whipped either the North or the South in 
that contest. The only people that could have subdued the Con- 
federacy did subdue the Confederacy. Therefore we are going to 
win. 

SHALL CONSUMPTION PAY ALL THE TAXES OR WEALTH PAY ITS SHARE? 
But, sir, there is an important question coming opi connec- 
tion with this, and that is how the sinews of war shall be pro- - 
vided. Shall every dollar that is necessary to carry it to a suc- 
cessful termination be raised from the sweat of toil and necessary 
consumption, or shall some part, however small, be fixed upon 

the incomes of this country? 

Sir, I am glad that my friend from Missouri [Mr. ro 
exposed the fallacies of the ar ent of my distinguish 
friend from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER] and my distinguished friend 
from Maine [Mr. coil I am glad that the condition of the 
Treasury was shown, but lest they shall doubt his authority, I 
want to read from one who ought to be authority on this question. 
Mr. Secretary Gage, Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States, was in New York yesterday in conference with financiers 
there. and is credited with this interview, and as it corresponds 
with the daily bulletin sent out from his Department as to amounts, 
I doubt not that he is correctly credited with it: 

“ What amount of bonds would be issued?” asked the mdent. 

“ Until the bill ea peaks eee can not say anything on that point. It 
was the general opinion of the bankers that ,000,000 would be 
amount for the present. As to the sinews of war, the’ 
present time. In the Treasury there are $220,000,000, or $120,000,000 above the 
so-called gold reserve. The revenue bill will bring in $100,000,000 more, and 
if we had 1200, 000,000 loan it will be seen that the actual 8 resources 
25 Ved nited States for the conduct of the war will a half a billion of 

Yet this bill proposes to issue $500,000,000 of bonds and borrow 
$100,000,000—more than one-half a billion of dollars! 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have stated that there was a difference 
of opinion as to how the burdens of this conflict should be borne 
and by whom. Already we have a tariff system that was intended 
to prevent imports. It was intended to prevent the collection of 
revenue from importations because the prime object of it was to 
cut off importations. The authorities of it did not pretend any- 
thing else. If they had, they would have done themselves injus- 
tice. That leaves a dwindling and insufficient revenue, notwith- 
standing the statement of my friend from Maine . DINGLEY] 
that if war had stayed off it would have been ample. It has been 
there long enough to be tried, and it has not proved itself suffi- 
cient for the ordinary expenditures by many millions. This Con- 
gress, outside of the war fund, is making extraordinarily extrava- 
gant expenditures. 

On the other hand, we are now collecting the bulk of our reve- 
nues from internal- revenue sources: They are collected from taxes 
on the many articles upon which internal tax is imposed, too nu- 
merous to mention. This bill does not propose to tax the wealth 
of the country in order to carry on the war; it makes no pretense of 
making the wealth of the country contribute anything to carry 
on the conflict. It proposes to impose a tax of $35,000,000 more 
on beer. That is a tax on consumption. It doubles the tax on 
tobacco, which is consumed not in proportion to the wealth of the 


the proper 
are ample at the 
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individual, but more nearly in proportion to the population. It 
im a tax on all mineral waters. 

ose who are ailing and are compelled to have mineral water 
have to submit to and pay this tax. It proposes to tax the telegram 
ee eee N f send. It pro to put a tax upon 
the mortgage and bond yon execute, on the medicine you 
must take. To pay the indebtedness hanging over you, you bor- 
row money, and you are by this bill subjected to a tax by having 


to buy revenue stamps to place on your obligations. Nowhere | $<? 


along the line have they intimated a desire to make the enormous 
wealth of this country contribute in proportion to its magnitude 
to the conduct of this war. 

One hundred millions of new taxes are to be collected by this 
bill and no increase of the currency proposed to meet them. 
When it gets in full blast, the Government will take in under it 
a third of a million new taxes per day, and yet consumption pays 
it, while wealth goes free. The Dingley tariff bill was framed to 

vent im ,and does it. It is a poor revenue getter. Under 
it the groan, but the Treasury is depleted. To make up 
for all its shortcomings and supply its deficiencies these taxes are 
imposed, and you also propose to saddle $500,000,000 long-term 
bonds on the people, z 
INCOME TAX. 


Sir, to-day, on behalf of the minority of the Ways anà Means 
Committee and of this House, I give notice that I will, when the 
bill is taken up by sections to-morrow, move to strike out that 
clause which provides for the issuance of bonds and insert in its 
stead a section providing for an income tax. The tax isin the 
main framed after the laws adopted during the late war, which 
were decided constitutional by the Supreme Court and under 
which we collected more than a third of a billion of taxes. It 
differs from the law passed in 1894 in that it does not seek to tax 
the incomes from bonds of States, counties, and municipalities, 
which all the court were of the opinion was improper. It taxes 
all incomes in excess of $2,000, instead of making the limit of ex- 
emption $4,000. It imposes a tax of 3 cent on incomes, instead 
of 2 per cent. In other respects it is substantially the law of 1894, 
which I presented as an amendment to the Wilson bill. 

Mr. Chairman, it becomes my duty to comment very briefly on 
the constitutionality of this measure. There is but one decision 
found in American j rudence that runs counter toit. That 
was rendered by a divided court by one aa: that one HDE 
decided the other bale a a former hearing of the same cause an 
remaining silent to this day as to the cause of his change of heart, 
mind, and action. 

On the other hand, sir, we have a line of unbroken decisions 
extending from 1796, when the Hilton case was decided, to the 
date of the hearing of the cause I have just mentioned, all holding 
that such a tax is constitutional. 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] has spoken of the 
income tax; and to that I wish in reply to him to devote some at- 
tention. I start out by saying that the decision which he says 
stands between us and the imposition of an income tax was t 
result of a rehearing, the tax having been in the first instance 
decided constitutional, the judge who chan his views, havin, 
changed thereby the decision, remaining silent until to-day, as 
learn he did in the council of the court when it was going on, as 
to his change of opinion and the reasons therefor. It hangs, 
therefore, by that slender thread. He gave no reason for his 
change of position, although he knew he was thereby overriding 
the decisions of one hundred years and paralyzing the arm of the 
Government. 

Now, we have tried income taxes in war times; and no court 
has yet been found rash enough to even intimate, nor does this 
court intimate, that an income tax levied for the purpose of car- 
rying on a foreign war would be by it declared unconstitutional. 

the other hand, Mr. Chief Justice Fuller, in delivering the 
opinion of the court, lays stress opon the fact that when the act 
was in 1794, under which the Hylton case arose, and the 
decision rendered in 1796, it was in “a time of threatened war.” 
Then he comes to the direct taxes imposed in January, 1815; and 
there again he says that the taxes were imposed in a time of war, 
and he makes no objection to them, but would seem to justify 
them on that ground. 

But lest I should be charged with perverting his remarks, I will, 
if you will bear with me—I know how dry it is to read a law 
ror in a legislative body—read his utterances on the subject, as 

ows: 
3 . oon! VTV War. 
Bills were then pending in Con 


8s to increase the military force of the 
United States and to authorize taxation in ions. It 
was, therefore, as much a part of as of taxation in war times as was 


the income tax of the war of the re on. 

e Bow not the honored Chief Justice make some statement (if 
he so believed) that even in time of war you can not save the life 
of the Government by an income tax. 

It will be — he lays stress upon what was going on at 


8 eG as a justification of that direct tax, as he denomi- 
nates i 
Again the Chief Justice says: 


sugar; “An act 


wares, and merchandise, 
wines and foreign distilled spirituous 
g duties on property sold at auction.” 

Mr LEWIS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. With pleasure. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. I would like to recall to m 
friend’s memory the fact that Mr. Madison specifically gave as hi 
reason for not favoring the carriage tax and for believing it un- 
constitutional, not the ground taken by the Supreme Court in the 
income-tax cases, but his belief that the carriage tax violated that 
clause of the Constitution relating to interstate commerce. 

Mr. McMILLIN. 3 And in addition to that, the Su- 
preme Court unanimously decided, when they came to pass upon 
the question—a of the judges having been members of the 
convention which framed the Constitution, and others having par- 
ticipated in the discussions during the e of the act, and 
eac judge rendering his own opinion—that it was a constitu- 
tional tax. 

Now, I was commenting on the utterances of the distinguished 
Chief Justice, who laid stress on the fact that when these bills 
which were held constitutional were passed we were threatened 
with war or actually in war. In that connection I want to read 
the title of the bill now before us, which is, “A. bill to provide 
ways and means to meet war expenditures.” This title clearly 
brings the bill within the scope of the language of the court in 
regard to war measures. 

But in answer to my distinguished friend from Pennsylvania, 
that it will not do to im an income tax because the Supremo 
Court has one time in a hundred years, by a changeof opinion on 
the part of one judge and a majority of 1, dec this-tax 
unconstitutional, let us see what a member of that bench, writing 
upon that very case—Pollock vs. Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany—reported in 158 United States rts, says. I want to call 
the attention of my distinguished friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
DALZELL] to the remarks of this very able justice, Judge Brown. 
I want, if possible, to give him a little less fear, in the discharge 
of his duty as a Representative, of courts and potentates. 

I want to put, if ible, more backbone into him, so as to 
make him see that he hasar sibility resting upon him as a 
member of Congress that must be discharged, whatever may be 
thought by others. What did Justice Brown say upon this sub- 
ject? 


Congress ought never to legislate in raising the revennes of the Government 
in fear that important laws like this shall encounter the veto of this court, 
thro a change in its opinion, or be crippled in great political crises by its 

ty to raise a revenue for immediate use. 

Sir, I commend these wise words to my distinguished friend 
from Pennsylvania, and I remind him also that he has his duties 
to perform here. If he stands on the side of the ple and de- 
mands that wealth shall pay a part of the taxes, he stands with 
that judge and with every judge of every Supreme Court in this 
nation before the one now sitting. He stands with all but one of 
the courts that have sat on this class of cases, and stands with 
every man who ever had the responsibility of deciding this ques- 
tion. 

And in line with what my friend from Washington [Mr. Lewis] 
has called my attention to, I want to say that the next case run- 
ning counter to this recent decision was decided in this way, and 
I will state the reason: In 1815, hea ditures having been 
incurred by the Government of the United States in the prosecu- 
tion of the war of 1812—the Capitol having been burned in this 
city, the White House having been burned, and there being many 
British soldiers around here and but few Americans, if we must 
state the facts of history—Congress imposed a tax on manufac- 
tured iron, on pigiron, on candles, on umbrellas, on hats, and hun- 
dreds ofother articles, a tax im directly on the article itself, 

Mr. Madison was then President of the United States, and, as 
President, justifying the statement made concerning his opinion, 
signed that bill, which went into law, and which was held consti- 
tutional by the Supreme Court of the United States, 

But before departing from the Hylton case I want to make a 
single comment on it. One of the judges of the Supreme Court 
writes in his diary an account of the proceedings with reference 
to that case. 

You must remember, Mr. Chairman, at that time the men who 
framed the t Constitution, the ark of the covenant of our lib- 
erties, were living, and were members of the court, and took part 
in the disctission and the decision of the case. Mr. Hamilton was 
an advocate in the case. The judge says in his diary that the 
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interest in the case was so 


great when it came to be argued that 
Mr. Hamilton, although in ill health, eh oe it for three hours, 


notwithstanding his feeble condition; and that both branches of 
Congress—the House and the Senate—were almost deserted, the 
members being present in the court room to hear the discussion. 

Here was a great question to be settled. The life of the Repub- 
lic in time of peril hung on that decision, The men who framed 
the Constitution were there and participated. They knew its 

irit; they knew the purpose for which the several clauses of the 
Constitation were drawn and the motives actuating those who 
adopted that instrument; and so important was the matter that 
they dared not remain silent when a question of this character 
was being discussed. 

The court held that it was a constitutional tax, and I defy any 
man living from that day to this, until the Constitution was over- 
ridden on the income-tax provision of recent years—the law of 
1891—to point to a single decision of the Supreme Court, or the 
writings of a single text-book writer of prominence, which did 
not hold that taxes like these were constitutional. There is not 
one in all of the cates who decided the question at all but holds 
that the only two thi that came under the designation of 
** direct taxes” are “land taxes” and one other 

A MEMBER. Capitation tax. 

Mr. MoMILLIN (continuing). Yes, and capitation or poll tax. 
Not one ever held that the income tax originally adopted fell under 
these provisions of the Constitution. I drew and presented to the 
House the income-tax bill of 1894. It was drawn after the man- 
ner of the income tax of 1861. It was patterned, therefore, after 
one that had been held constitutional time and again by the Su- 

me Court, and was constitutional till a bare majority of the 
upreme Court held it otherwise by overriding a century’s de- 
cisions. 

Up to the time that the income tax of 1894 was decided uncon- 
stitutional there was not a law writer of respectability in the 
United States ora judge of any of our courts of any prominence 
who held other than that it was a constitutional tax. Having 
been held so by the Supreme Court, we had a right to presume 
they would uphold their own decisions. 

In 1881 Congress passed revenue bills to raise revenues to carry 
on the great war then upon us. They provided, first, for the im- 
position of direct taxes to the extent of $20,000,000, apportioned 
among the States under the Constitution. In addition to that it 
provided for the imposition of an income tax. 

Now, what is tho history of the two? A direct tax levied and in 
a considerable degree collected was found to beso onerons, so im- 
practicable, and so obnoxious to the people that although we had 
to muster 1,700,000 men to carry on the war, and issued more then 
two thousand millions of bonds, and had to collect billions of rev- 
enue, there never was a second imposition of it. 

It may not be inappropriate to say here that there arose a feel- 
ing in the Fiftieth eee first, and subsequently in the Fifty- 
first Congress, in favor of the return of that direct tax. 

The gentleman from Missouri in front of me [Mr. Dockery 
will remember the vote that took place on that occasion. The fi 
consideration of the matter was postponed to the Fifty-first Con- 
gress, and by that Con the tax was returned to the people 
and States paying it. The policy of the Government respecting 
such a tax was shown. Has there ever been a line of that tax 
the direct tax—reenacted? Has there ever been a judge who advo- 
cated it? Has there even been a legislator who sought to have it 
done or said it ought to be done? 

But how about the income tax? 

Is there anyone here now who claims that that decision is a con- 
stitutional decision or a sound decision? Is there anyone who 
would be rash enough to say of the income tax: Let us take that 
tax that was raised without authority of the Constitution andre- 
turn it to the people?” 

THE INCOME-TAX RATE UNDER FORMER LAW. 

The act of 1861 imposed a tax of 3 per cent on all incomes over 
8600 up to $10,000, and on all incomes beyond $10,000 the tax was 
5 per cent. That was amended in July, 1862, making the tax 5 
per cent on incomes over $600. The att of March 3, 1865, changed 
the tax to5 1 cent on incomes over $600 and not over $5,000, 
and over $5,000, 10 per cent. The acts of 1866, 1867, and 1868 as- 
sessed 5 per cent on incomes over a thousand dollars. That was 
after the war closed. Then the act of 1870 put it at 24 per cent 
on all incomes over the $2,000 limit. 

I want to say that the income tax of 1894 was framed with the 
decisions of the Supreme Court before those who framedit. Months 
were spent in seeing that nothing went into it that had ever been 
decided unconstitutional. Then it was submitted to the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. I suppose I may say, without osten- 
tation, that, having been instrumental in its drafting, I went over 
it twice with the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and once 
with the Secretary of the Treasury. It was in line with the orig- 
inal income-tax decision as p: upon by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

Mr. TALBERT. Will the gentleman allow me? 


Mr. McMILLIN. With pleasure. 

Mr. TALBERT. Is it not a fact that Judge Shiras has never yet 
given to the country any reason why he reversed his decision? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Never; and some of his friends have even 
denied that he did reverse it. 

Sir, that act provided for an exemption of $4,000, and put a tax 
of 2 per cent on all incomes above $4,000. The $4,000 exemption 
applied to individuals, being given for the purpose of pen Per 

è citizen to have a living out of his earnings before he was sub- 
jected to this tax. In that connection it is only necessary to say 
that it is analogous to the statutes of nineteen-twentieths of all 
the States in the Union, for I do not know a single State that has 
not some exemption from taxation. There may be some, but I 
do not know of them. 

a eee May I ask the gentleman a question for infor- 
mation 

Mr. McMILLIN, 5 

Mr. FLEMING. I should like to ask the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee whether he does not think it would be better and fairer, in 
850007 this amendment, as proposed, to reduce the limit below 


Mr. McMILLIN. I was just coming to that point. I have 
stated that the old act allows an exemption of $4,000. Even that, 
the minority judges of the court say, was constitutional and did 
not vitiate the act; but out of deference to the feeling of many 
people, as Sr erp by the gentleman from Georgia and other 
members of the House, a sentiment not ill founded in the country, 
and one in which I concur, it was determined by us, when the 
substitute was offered in the Committee on Ways and Means, to 
reduce the limit to a $2,000 exemption, instead of a $4,000 exemp- 
tion. I have already said, in another connection, that I would 
haye that as a part of the substitute I propose for the section pro- 
viding for an issuance of bonds. 

Mr. FLEMING, That is better. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. And as we have a conflict on and are needing 
the money, and as mpage a is already paying an undue pro- 
poreon oË the reyenues of the Government, and must, under this 

ill, pay still more of its revenues, we determined to raise the 
rate of taxation up to 3 per cent, instead of 2 per cent, on all in- 
comes above $2,000, 

WHAT THE INCOME TAX WOULD YIELD. : 

Now, what would be the net result of this proposition? It was 
thought, when the income-tax bill of 1894 was being considered in 
the Ways and Means Committee and in the House, that $30,000,000 
was a lowestimate of what would be raised under the general law, 
with the four-thousand exemption; but when we came to the 
actual application of it. when certain districts had their income- 
tax reports hurried up in order to see what the effect of the bill 
was going to be, it was found out, as I was told by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue (and I believe my colleague [Mr. RICH- 
ARDSON] had the same conversation with him) that the bill was 
likely to yield a revenue far in excess of any estimate that had 
ever been made for it. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. He told me $60,000,000 the first year. and 
he was satisfied it would go to a hundred millions the second. 

Mr. McMiLLIN. Sixty million dollars. In the income tax now 

we have dons this further. There was a unanimons 
opinion of the court that there ought to be no tax upon the in- 
comes from bonds of States, counties, and municipalities, for the 
reason that that is their method of raising money in exigencies. 

And whether it is constitutional or not, there is a strong senti- 
mentin the country thatitis not wise for the Federal Government 
to tax those securities, Therefore we eliminated that feature, as 
it came out of the cOmmittee, and it will stand, therefore, a 3 per 
cent tax on all incomes over $2,000. except the income derived 
from bonds such as I have named. Ofcourse United States bonds, 
under the law of their issuance, can not be taxed, and the income 
from them can not be taxed. . ¥ 

Thus much I have thought it proper to say concerning the meas- 
ure. Considering that the limit of exemption is reduced, and con- 
sidering the further fact that the tax is raised to 3 per cent in- 
stead of 2 percent, itis believed that it will yield as much revenue, | 
or in the neighborhood of as much revenue, as the taxes that are 
enumerated in the statement made by the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. DincLey]—that is, in the neighborhood of $90,000,000; some- 
where from $75,000,000 to $90,000,000. Of course it is impossible 
to tell the exact amount. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, one other ng = connection with this 
decision, in the act of 1861. It came before the Supreme Court | 
upon the complaint of the transportation companies that it was | 
not constitutional to tax them; and that was decided to be con- | 
stitutional. I have an epitome of these acts. First, I will give 
the income-tax law. Let us watch the phraseology of these laws | 
and see whether the one we are proposing has gone beyond them, | 
and remember these were all held to be constitutional. The act 
of July, 1861, chapter 10, provided that there should be— i 


Levied, collected, and paid upon the annual income of every person resid- 
ingin the United Statea whether — — — 


` 
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property or from any profession, trade, or employment or vocation or from 
any source whatever, if such annual income exceeds the sum of $300, a tax of 
8 per cent on the amount of such excess of each income above 8800. 

Now, the difference between the first income-tax bill and the 
one we propose is thatit exempted only $800; ours exempts $2,000; 
and the rate of the two is fixed at the same. That was held to be 
constitutional. Now, the act of July 1, 1862, placed a duty or tax 
upon the— ` 

Annual gains, 2 or income from every person residing in the United 
States, whether derived from any kind of property, rents 

Jam giving it literally 
C thA Uns best Beaten or olonwrbare: oe tou eg boron 
whatever, etc. 

This was held constitutional by the unanimous opinion of the 
court. 

Again, the act of June 30,1864, chapter 173, followed in the line 
of the act of 1864 imposing a duty on gains, profits, or incomes of 
whatever kind of property or from whatever source, including 
“rents.” 

That was held to be constitutional. That was also upon rents. 
The act of March, 1865, chapter 78, followed in this same 
course, and increased the amount of such duty; and it is sufficient 
to say that every subsequent act on this subject, whether increas- 
ing or lowering the rate of tax, placed the income tax, the duty, 
on income derived from rents, as well as every other kind of per- 
sonal property. 

We are not left alone to the statutes, Mr. Chairman. to deter- 
mine what is right. I have quoted what the statutes of the United 
States were on the subjéct. But it turned ont that we have as 
a fortification one hundred years of unbroken decisions of the 
yery greatest tribunal of American pried hai that stands by 
us and says that these taxes are constitutional. 

I have narrated some of the first of them. First, the tax on 
transportation; that was held constitutional. Then the tax on 
rents; that was held constitutional. And finally the case of our 
distinguished friend—the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] 
and a number of others of my colleagues who served with him 
will remember him—Judge Springer, of Illinois. He instituted 


proceedings to resist the collection of this tax. The whole ques- 


tion came in review before the Supreme Court. Chief Justice 
Chase, delivering the opinion of the court, held that there were 
but two kinds of taxes that might be defended on the exemp- 
tion that cys were required to be apportioned among the States; 
that one of them was a land tax, the second a capitation tax, and 
that none of these fell within the category. 

Again, there was a tax put by act of Congress upon the devolu- 
tion of land—its transmission. Devolution is the phrase used. 
It was provided that the tax upon that should be a lien on the 
real estate itself. Mind you, that tax was fixed upon the devolu- 
tion of the land. It was made a lien upon the land itself. The 
court held that the tax was constitutional, and it held that the 
lien was constitutional, and that the land itself was liable for it. 

Then away with the doctrine that rent of land is real estate and 
not personalty! No lawyer who has ever Foon ag since the days 
of Pinckatons down through the days of Kent to the time of that 
distinguished constitutional lawyer of Michigan, Mr. Cooley, ever 
held any such doctrine. It remained to the exigencies of the last 
two or t years to promulgate that idea. And one of the judges 
of the court which held all these taxes constitutional, for years, 
too, decided that the rents of real estate were real estate. If the 
rents of real estate are real estate, then there can be no larceny of 


it; and that man who steals the rent can not be putin the 
tentiary, but would be paly of mere trespass. 
would disgrace an idiot i 


i- 
of 5 _ Such a thing 
\ he said it and believed it; it would dis- 
grace a convict from the penitentiary if he said it judicially and 
did not believe it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GAINES. Who was the judge you refer to as holding the 
acts of 1861-1864 constitutional and then holding the act of 1894 
unconstitutional? 

Mr. McMILLIN, That was Judge Field. Judge Field was on 
the bench when all of these cases were decided, and he is one of 
ries mon who took the back track and decided this tax unconstitu- 

onal, 

OPINIONS OF DISSENTING JUDGES. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to call the attention of the committee to 
the law as construed by some members of the Supreme Court and 
also the calamity to the country from the income-tax decision. 

In Pollock vs. Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company (158 U. S. 
Reports) Justice Jackson said: 

The practical operation of the decision is not only to di the great 

principles of equality in taxation, but the further principle that in the im- 
position of taxes for the benefit of the Government the burdens thereof 
should be im upon those having most ability to bear them. This de- 
cision, in effect, works out a directly opposite result in relieving the citizens 
having the greater ability, while the burdens of taxation are made to fall 
most heavily and oppressively 5 those having the least ability. 
It lightens the burdens upon the larger number in some States subject to 
the tax, and places it most ey and ey aif ade neni tA on the smaller 
numbers in other States. Considered in all its rings, this decision is, in 
my judgment, the most disastrous blow ever struck at the constitutional 
power of Congress. It strikes down an important portion of the most vital 
and essential power of the Governmentin PEKAT excluding any recourse 
to incomes from real and personal estate for the purpose of g revenue 
to meet the Government's wants and necessities under any circumstances. 


In the same case, in an opinion by Justice Harlan, he said: 


In 1881 and subsequent gons Congress imposed, without apportionment 
among the States on the basis of numbers, but by the rule of uniformity, 
duties on income derived from every kind of property, real —— 
including income derived from rents, and from es, professions, an 
ä ete.; and, lastly. 5 

at upon every occasion when it has considered the question whether a 


duty on incomes was a direct tax within the meaning of the Constitution, this 
court has, without a dissenting voice, determined it in the ne — 5 slwers 
e wero 


ropena on the ground that capitation taxes and taxes on 
he only direct taxes contempla: 


Again I quote from Justice Harlan: 


Such a result is one to be deeply deplored. _It can not be ded other- 
wise than as a disaster to the country. Tho decree now p dislocates— 
principally, for reasons of an economic nature—a sovereign power expressly 
granted to the General Government and long recognized and fully estab- 

hed by judicial decisions and legislative actions. It so interprets consti- 
tutional provisions originally designed to protect the slave property against 
oppressive taxation, as to give privileges andimmunities never contemplated 
by the founders of the Government. 


So, Mr. Chairman, in the same case Justice Brown uttered the 
following prophetic words: 


So, also, whenever this court has been called ropo to give a construction 
to this clause of the Constitution, it has unive: ly held the words direct 
taxes” applied only to capitation taxes and taxes upon land. 

In the five cases most directly in point it was held that the following taxes 
were not direct, but rather in the nature of duty or excise, viz: A tax upon 
carriages, Hylton vs. United States (3 Dall, 171); a tax upon the business of 
insurance companies, Pacific Insurance Company vs. Soule 8 443); a 
tax of 10 per cent on notes of State banks held by national banks, Vesie vs, 
Fenno (8 Wall., 533); a tax upon the devolution of real estate, Scholey vs. 
Rew (23 Wall, $31), and, final G a general income tax was broadly upheld in 
Springer vs. United States (102 U, S., 586). These cases, consistent and un- 
deviating as they are, and extending over nearly a century of our national 
life, seem to me to establish a canon of interpretation which it is now too 
late to overthrow or even to question. 


The following were the receipts from the income taxes hereto- 
fore imposed: 


Revenue receipts from income taz. 


Receipts by fiscal years. | 


For calen- 
dar year. 


Date of act. Amount. 


$2,741, 858.25 
20,294, 781.74 


July 4, 1802 


105, 032, 176.47 


2 


2 
= 
— 


189, 057, 757.16 


PFEIFER 


888 


— 
* 


88, 661, 824.15 


8888828883888 
8828888882888 


Bip 


8 per cent and 5 per cent 


5 per cent and 10 per cent. 6 


O per ent... 


2 per cent e 


Various rates. 


Receipts under each act. 


Rate of tax. How estimated. 


3 per cent on incomes over $600 and not over $10,000; 
over $10,000, 5 per cent. 

Same as above for act of 1832, and under joint resolu- 
tion 5 per cent on incomes over $60). 


r cent on incomes over $600 and not over $5,000; 
Pror $5,000, 10 per cont. eae 


On incomes over $1,000. 


On incomes over $2,000. 


On incomes over $600 as above. 


Norr.—After the year 1862 the collections during any given fiscal year were not confined to the preceding calendar year, but naturally include amounts 
due and unpaid for any previous year. : 
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: INCOME TAXES OF OTHER COUNTRIES. 


Sir, in advocatin 
method of tax whic 


an income tax we are resorting to that 
of the le 
ing nations of the world. Englan 


is 5 adopted by most 
has àn income tax of 7 pence 


in the pound. Theexemption isa hundred and fifty pounds. She 
has had an income tax all the time for years, and most of the 
time for a hundred years. There is no power in the British Em- 


pire to break down this tax. 1 

Most of the States constituting the German Empire have an 
income tax. The exemption in Prussia is 900 marks. The income 
tax is 1 per cent on all incomes 3 900 and 1,200 marks; 2 
per cent on incomes over 1,200 and under 3,000 marks; 3 per cent 
10 all incomes from 3, 000 to 10,000 marks, and on incomes above 

00,000 marks, 4 per cent. 

Bavaria imposes an income tax of 1 per cent, and collected, in 
1892, therefrom 2,110,000 marks. 

Baden has an income tax of 2 per cent. 

Bremen has an income tax of 4 per cent. 
Austria has a graduated income tax ranging from 8} to 20 per 
cent, and collects a large part of her taxes from this source. 

Italy imposes an income tax of from 13 to 20 per cent, and col- 
lects therefrom $45,000,000. 

Switzerland imposes an income tax also. 

In all of the countries imposing an income tax, so far as I know, 

manent resident foreigners have to pay the tax; and it is said 

Phat in England not even permanent residence of citizens of other 
countries is required to lay the foundation for the tax, but so- 
journers, after a certain stay, are assessed on their incomes. _ 

It is sometimes urged that it will not be wise to impose an in- 
come tax, because some American citizens would leave their coun- 
try and settle abroad to escape it, carrying their wealth with them, 
and we would thereby lose. This is not probable, because they 
would most likely subject themselves to similar or heavier imposi- 
tions in the country of their adoption. But even if they did, those 
citizens who would give up the free institutions of their own 
country and deliberately become the subjects of monarchy rather 
than contribute their fair share to support the Government whose 
freedom and fertility have enabled them to accumulate their for- 
tunes would not be an irreparable loss to any country. 


TREASURY WARRANTS. 


Why should we issue bonds, even as a war measure, now? This 
bill provides for the President to borrow $100,000,000 and for the 
issuance of five hundred millions of bonds in addition, running 
from ten to twenty years. 

The greatest war of all the ages—that which raged from 1861 to 
1865 between our States—was fought with the use of but very few 
bonds on the part of the United States until near its close. 

The Government, on the ist of July, 1861, had but $3,600,000 in 
the Treasury, with a war on hand. Its bonds, authorized by the 
act of Febru 8, bearing 6 per cent interest, sold in March, 
April, May, and June, at 89.03 cents. 

here were $202,000,000 of bank notes in circulation and $250,- 
000,000 of specie in the country, much of it in the banks. 


BONDS AND TREASURY NOTES ISSUED DURING THE WAR. 


On, July 17, 1861, an act was passed authorizing the sale of 
$250,000,000 of 6 per cent bonds, none of them to be of less than $500 
yalue. This was amended August 5 by providing for an issue of 
$60,000,000 of Treasury notes. 

A book has been issued by the Government entitled National 
Loans of the United States from July 4, 1776, to June 30, 1880, 
by Rafael S. Bayley. 

Tt shows on page 153 that in the second quarter of the year 1861, 
fiscal year—that is, in October, November, and December, 1861— 
$24,286,478.48 was paid into the Treasury for these bonds, and 
that in January, February, and March of 1862, 820,374, 758.43 ad- 
ditional was paid, and this $44,661,731.91 represented what was 
paid, not in gold but in bank notes, for $50,000,000 of the 6 per 
cent bonds, the discount they charged being $5,338,763.09, that is, 
10.28 per cent. 

About $2,000,000 of the bonds were sold up to April 1 in 1864, 
and then when it became reasonably certain that the United States 
would win the war, $139,000,000 more were sold, not for gold, but 
to take up certificates of indebtedness and Treasury notes. 

An ror was made to borrow another $250,000,000 on bonds 
authorized by the law, but it failed, and 7.30 Treasury notes of 
fifty-dollar and one-hundred-dollar denominations were issued 
an pared as currency. 

February 25, 1862, an act was passed authorizing what was 
known as the popular loan” of 8500, 000, 000. These bonds were 
in small denominations and were offered to the people, and $188,- 
000,000 were taken by the Ist of July, 1864, the remainder in the 
next year. 

And these were all the bonds used by the United States to prose- 
cute the war during the doubtful stage. 

What did the Government use to pay its soldiers, feed, clothe. 
and arm them, to build up a DERNE ch the premier of England 
said in 1866 was more powerful t all the navies of the world? 


is book shows you old demand notes, which were Treasury 
notes, seven-thirties, which were Treasury notes bearing interest, 
legal-tender notes, again Treasury notes, certificates of indebted- 
ness, one and two year notes, Federal currency, and temporary 


loans. 

Up to and including 1865 the Government issued $1,600,000,000 
of these various kinds of paper money, interest-bearing and non- 
interest-bearing notes, and on them the war was conducted. 
When it was seen in 1864 that the war was practically won, sev- 
eral laws having been made offering bonds at 6 and 7 per cent 
interest, money lenders quickly enough swooped down upon them 
and took them up. 

In the fiscal years 1864, 1865, and 1866 over $2,000,000,000 worth 
of bonds were sold and paid for in the paper currency of the coun- 
try, upon which the war had been successfully conducted, or in 
some of the short-time bonds that had been previously issued. 
So that we had a bonded debt in 1866 of 82,381,000, 000, of which 
$1,281,000,000 bore 6 and 880,000,000 7 per cent interest, whilst 
the 5 percents had been reduced to $269,000,000. 

On this debt there has been paid over 82, 700.000, 000 in gold, in- 
terest, and every bond—that is, nearly $2,000,000,000 worth—that 
has been redeemed has been redeemed in gold. 

The actual gold value of the money paid was not more than 
81,500,000, 000; so that members can see what bonds cost the 
ple before paa And westill „ The authors 
of this bill propose to add 8500, 000,000 more bonds. 

Let us fight this war, if possible, without issuing bonds. 

TREASURY NOTES ISSUED PRIOR TO THE WAR OP 1631. 

But suppose, Mr. Chairman, we go back to an earlier period in 
our history. 

In 1812 we were at war with a much more powerful nation than 
Spain. In June of that year, on the recommendation of Secretary 
of the Treasury Albert Gallatin, a bill was introduced providing 
for the issue of Treasury notes. On the 13th it was referred to 
the Committee of the Whole. Randolph, Tallmadge, and Key 
opposed it. The opposition was on the ground that it was the 
first time since the formation of the Government that the issue 
of Treasury notes had been proposed,” and they were opposed for 
this reason—‘‘as ingrafting on our system of finances a new and 
untried measure.“ But the measure was adopted on June 17, and 
these Treasury notes were receivable for all duties and taxes. 
Other issues were provided for in 1813, 1814, and 1815. These 
issues amounted to $67,500,000. 

The bill for 1815 was passed after the news of peace was re- 
ceived, but this made no difference. It was passed, as stated, “to 
give a circulating medium to the country superior to the paper of 
the suspended and doubtful banks,” 

In 1846 the United States was again at war, and again it re- 
sorted to the Treasury note. The sum of $33,600,000 was issuefl, 
and only $10,000,000 in bonds. 

So the making of Treasury notes for war purposes was even not 
an experiment in 1862. 

In the two cases noted the Treasury notes were not depreciated. - 

I regret to see a disposition on the part of some to bind this 
generation, ‘‘its heirs, executors, and assigns,” in chains of gold 
to the god Mammon. 

Mr. Chairman, between the support of our Government in this 
very temporary emergency by an issue of bonds or an issue of 


Treasury notes, where are our constituents, and where, therefore, = 2 


should we stand? 

Who advises an increase of the bonded indebtedness to fight a 
war which can last but a few months? 

The men who manipulate money markets advise us to give them 
bonds to invest in, while the bone and sinew of the land that will 
go out to face privation and hardships and death say: While wo 
are fighting don’t bond us.” ' 

If you waive the question of issuance of legal-tender paper and 
treat an issue of Treasury notes as a debt pure and simple, which 
is the wiser thing to do, to pay our war expenses by a debt-bear- 
ing interest and haying many years to run, or a Tre note 
receivable for customs and other taxes and payable at the pleas- 
ure of the Government so soon as it chooses? 

England fought two wars without increasing her interest-bearing 
debt, her premiers urging that increased expenses should be met 
by increased taxes and the larger issue of Bank of England paper. 

I haye gone as briefly as my time would admit in a rather dis- 
cursory discussion of the various laws that had imposed an in- 
come tax. I admonish this House to go again and try these mat- 
ters; for with the American people nothing is ever permanently 
settled until it is settled right. Eppan 

Go back to your Supreme Court decisions; go and hear Lincoln; 

o and hear Jefferson; go and hear the patriots that speak out the 
eelings they have had concerning the Supreme Court. 

I am as reverential toward constitutional authority as any man 
that lives. It happened that eigh years ago the first speech 

ever made in this House was made on the encroachment of 

ò Federal court. Since that time I have seen them try to seize 

o ballot box. Since that time Ihave seen them encroach upon the 
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various lines of the State decisions. Since that time I have seen 
them throw their bodies athwart the pathway of justice so that 
the wealth of this country shall not be taxed to carry on the war. 
As against that we raise our voices in pr and sa; 
try it; we haye a new court now, and if is will not hold the Con- 
stitution aloft it is time they retire and that there should be some 
men put there who will. [Applause.] 

The eighteen years since I made these utterances have only con- 
vinced me of the wisdom of them. Sir, listen to Mr. Jefferson's 
utterances against the encroachment of the Federal judic 2 
In aletter to Livingston he said (I quote from memory and in 
substance): 


We have now taken so steady a course as to show . we will 
2 to destruction. It will be centralization first, and despotism its inevi- 
ble consequence. 


know,“ he said, nothing more rapidly and surely working 
this much to bed ted result than what is co: called our 
Federal courts. ey steal over fields of jurisdiction like thieves 
in the night, holding fast the conquest each day and going forth 
to new conquests. Ladmonishyou,” said the author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence; “I admonish you,” said the great defender 
of human rights; I admonish you,” said the greatest constructive 
statesman the world ever produced, ‘‘to resist them as your 
fathers and I did the alien and sedition laws.” $ 

I do not want to say harsh things of the court, but what Isay 
is, Let us do our duty and caution them again to do theirs. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, sup: we hold that this decision is con- 
stitutional. Suppose we hold that the wealth of the country can 
not be taxed to carry on the wars of the country. Suppose that 
that which some fear may come—that our commerce is invaded, 
that others will take part in this conflict as well as Spain, and our 
imports are cut off. tare we going to do for revenue? 

y that decision against the income tax you announce to the 
young man that is called upon to volunteer to carry the flag of 
this country to victory—you tell him that his blood can be shed, 
but his father’s e cannot be invaded to support Government. 
[Applause.] You tell the poor mother, whose only stay is a 
young, courageous son, that you can come and take that sole prop 
from her, but that the coffers of the rich can not clothe him, can 
not feed him, can not transport him, can not care for him when 
he is about to lay his life upon his country’s altar. You tell the 
aged father that his son may be carried to the war, but you turn 
around and say that after one hundred years of constitutional 
law correctly administered, after years of supremacy of consti- 
tutionality, after one hundred years of right to tax justly incomes, 

‘ou will not let the hands of the taxgatherer go to the accumu- 

ated wealth, but you will take the blood and take the sweat of 
the young man to carry on the war. 

I do not want to send any message to our troops in the field 
bearing such woeful news. [{Applause.] We are for this war. 
Weare for it to a man. Weare for it North, we are for it South, 
we are for it East, we are for it West; and if any man doubts 
what will be the course of those who recently attempted to estab- 
lish another government South, remember that great soldier of 
Virginia, Fitzhugh Lee, is one of the greatest and best defenders 
of the American to-day, and that the Southland will stand by 
our common country as one man. [Applause.] 


War Tariff. 


SPEECH 
HON. STEPHEN M. SPARKMAN, 


OF FLORIDA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 28, 1898. 

Tae House being in Commitios of the Mhan on tho state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means 
to meet war expenditures— - 

Mr. SPARKMAN said: i2 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Lhad hi for a sufficient length of time to 
enable me to fully discuss the provisions of the pending bill to- 

ther with the substitute and amendments to be offered on be- 
Balf of the minority of the Committee on Ways and Means, bit 
the limited time allotted me will not admit of an exhaustive 
review of those measures. 

But considering their importance to the e of the United 
States and the interest felt in the bill by the people of Florida, 
whom I kave the honor in part to represent on this floor, I feel it 
a duty both to myself and to express my views and give the 
reasons which will control my votes when the bill and amend- 
ments shall come up for consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, I consider it to be the duty of this House and of 
Congress to furnish the President with all the funds necessary to 


we will | the 


carry on the war which we have declared to exist and which we 
have instructed him to wage. The power to declare war has been 
properly lodged with Congress, as has been the power to provide 
means to carry it on after a declaration has been made, and I 
do not think we ought to hesitate long or ađjourn this session of 
Congress mon Placing in 25 — of out Emana all the 
money requisite tothe prosecution 5 and 
successful termination. And I may say right here in seme that 
I do no think there is a single member on this floor who does not 
feel this to be his duty. 

Ido not claim to have a a of patriotism, nor do I think 
any party or section of people On the contrary, the true 
American, wherever found or from whatever section he may come, 
loves his country. And the entire membership here, whether Dem- 
ocratic, Republican, or Populist, is anxious that this war shall have 
an early mang, that our arms shall be victorious as heretofore, 
and that our flag may be carried in triumph over sea and land 
Wherever an enemy shall dare to rise up against it. ‘ 

But, Mr. Chairman, while we are agreed that ways and means 
should be provided to carry on this unfortunatestruggle, we differ” 
as to the methods by which those means are to be provided. One 
of the difficulties in our way is to determine the necessities of the 
occasion—just how much it is proper to place at the see pa of 
the President. If we knew just what e ee would arise, 
just how many battle ships we would lose, if any, or how long the 
war will last, we might calculate with some degree of exactness 
the amount of money necessary to give tothe President. But this 
none of us can do, as we are not gifted with prophetic vision. 

I, for one, do not believe the war will be a prolonged one. Cer- 
tainly it will not if we utilize the resources at our command. 
Spain can not fight the United States for any considerable length 
of time. The disparity in the power, conditions, and resources of 
the contending nations is too great. Spain is more than 8,000 
miles from what is likely to be the principal scene of conflict, we 
not more than 100. She has only about 18,000,000 of 8 
we 75,000,000. She is bankrupt and weak, we rich and powerful, 
with resources as boundlessasnatureherself. She, down 
by centuries of gement under a monarchical government, 
is in a condition of decrepitude and decay; we, just entering the 
second century of our national existence under a republican form 
of government, and growing stronger day by day, are the most 
powerful nation upon the face of the sect. A few months, pos- 
sibly a few weeks, of desultory fighting, perhaps one or two naval 
engagements, a blockade of Cuban ports, starvation on the island, 
then the end. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, I undertake tosay that ifwe donot invade 
the d of Cuba until thesummer is over and the blockade still 
continues, more people will die of starvation on that island durin 
those months than will be killed in battle, while if we shouldsen 
an invading army there during the summer months, we would 
lose more men from thera sof yellow fever than will be killed 
by all the enginery and implements of destruction provided by 
Spain for our reception there. 

But whether the war terminates within a few weeks, as is prob- 
able if properly conducted, or drags throughout the long summer 
until autumn shall have come, we must have means to conduct it, 
and the present bill is framed, so it is said, alone for that purpose. 

That part of the Committee on Ways and Means which repre- 
sents the majority y on this floor ponosa three methods for 
raising the revenue desired. First, a bond issue of $500,000,000; 
second, an issue of Treasury certificates; third, the levying of 
internal- revenue taxes upon various articles and industries men- 
tioned in the bill. i 

The minority of the Ways and Means Committee, however, is 
opposed to a bond issue except as a last resort, and proposes the 
levying of an income tax, the coimage of the seigniorage in the 

, amounting to 842,000,000, with the immediate issue 


Treasury 
of silver certificates thereon, and the issue of greenbacks to the 


amount of fifty-eight millions, or to an amount sufficient with the 
silver certificates to make 8100, 000, 000 for immediate use, and un- 
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Let us try other methods first; and if the war is not soon ended, 
if it should assume ter proportions than now seem probable, 
we can in one month or two months hence authorize a bond issue 
if the revenues are not then sufficient. Congress can be kept in 
session, and profitably so, too, as there are many matters of im- 
portance that might be considered. é 

Besides private bills and measures of local interest there are 
questions of great public interest, measures involving the welfare 
of all the people, we might consider while Aaen RS results of 
the military and naval plans of our commanders, Sixty days, Mr. 
Chairman, in my judgment, will either see the close of this war or 
demonstrate what its necessities will be and what measures may 
be required to bring it to a successful conclusion, Then for the 
present, Mr. Chairman, I would resort to other methods of raising 
money to ee, on this war than by a bond issue, < 

Now, I shall not stop to criticise that part of the bill providing 
for internal-revenue taxes, although in some of its features it is 
justly open to criticism. Some of the articles upon which taxes 
are to be collected might have been omitted and others placed in 
theirstead. But the bill is more remarkable for what it omits from 
its schedules than for what is placed therein as subjects of taxa- 
tion. As was the case with the tariff law passed at the extra ses- 
sion last year, the wealth of the country escapes taxation and the 
hand of the atherer is laid chiefly upon those less able to bear 
its exactions. e have, for instance, in this country great com- 
binations of wealth called trusts, who grow rich out of the taxes 
they levy on the people. These, it seems to me, should bear some 
of the burdens of carrying on this war. A 

But certainly the time is opportune for testing an income tax. 
Such a tax is assuredly the most equitable that was ever laid or that 
can be laid upon the wealth or the people of a country. An income 
tax falls most heavily upon those bestable to bear its burdens, and 
in exact proportion to the ability of the individual to meet its de- 

‘mands. If heis prosperous, he pays more, and is better able to do 
80; if adversity comes upon him, he pays less or nothing at all, and 
always in proportion to his income. This can not be said of any 
other system of taxation ever devised. If it is an indirect tax, it 
is unequal in its operations, and as arulo falls more heavily on 
those less able to pay it; if it is a direct tax upon property, it is 
okten unjust, as it may and does frequently fall upon non- 
interest-bearing property or property from which no incomo 
whatever is derived. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we are told that the Supreme Court has 
decided in advance this tax to be unconstitutional. I know this 
is uufortunately true in a measure, but a part of the income-tax 
law of 1894 was sustained by the court, while the opinion of the 
court holding other portions of thatact to be unconstitutional was 
rendered by such a small majority that it might be that the same 
court would now sustain in toto an income-tax law framed on the 
same lines, and especially as.a war measure. 

I shall not, Mr. Chairman, criticise that august tribunal, but we 
know that for a hundred years such a tax had been regarded as 
constitutional. That while our Government was young in years, 
and many of the great minds that had assisted in framing the Con- 
stitution, and hence familiar with its scope and meaning, were 

‘still actors on the great stage of political life, thiscourt upheld the 

validity of such legislation. And we know further that through- 
out the century of our existence as a Republic just closed, such 
methods of taxation came to be relied upon in times of national 
peril, and that the legislative will was always upheld whenever 
the question came before the courts of the land. Who then can tell 
but that the same hand which upheld throughout the storms of 
the first century of our national life may again uphold and sus- 
tain the power so recently denied? And when, . Chairman, 
we come to consider the great principles involved, the far-reaching 
effect of such a decision upon our institutions; when we reflect 
that this right again enthroned in our judicial system would at 
this time, in this age of agitation, of clashing thoughts and con- 
fiicting interests, touch a chord which would vibrate throughout 
the entire social and industrial fabric, and might even ‘span the 
chasm now growing wider and wider between labor and capital, 
between poverty and wealth, who can say that the experiment 

+ should not again be tried? 

But, Mr. Chairman, we do not rely alone upon the income-tax 
feature suggested. The minority of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee propose to coin the silver seigniorage now in the Treasury, 
amounting to about $42,000,000, as epay as possible, and in tke 
meantime to issue silver certificates for immediate use, redeem- 
able in the silver so to be coined. To this it is proposed to add 
fifty-eight millions noninterest Treasury notes, thereby increas- 
ing the amount in the Treasury for immediate use 8100, 000, 000, 
which, together with the amount to be raised from other sources, 
would be amply sufficient to carry on this war and support the 
ee aip abjection e fth 

ere can be no objection to coinage of the seigniorage now 
lying practically idle in the Treasury, nor to issning the 8 small 
amount of Treasury notes which the minority propose to issue. 


Still, Mr. Chairman, I do not wish it to be understood that Iam 
in favor of an extensive greenback issue. It is only as a war 
measure that I would now be willing to vote for the small issue 
for which the substitute would provide. Andafter ail, the coun- 
try would not be hurt by this small addition ‘to the circulating 
medium. A much larger increase of the right kind of money 
would be a decided advantage. We are certainly not suffering 
from a superabundance of metallic money. 

I have said, Mr. Chairman, that I am in favor of the vigorous 
prosecution of this war; but, sir, it is a most unfortunate struggle 
into which we have gone; not that the battle will go against us, 
for we will win, and that speedily, if the effort is made, but the 
war is unfortunate because it might have been avoided. If one 
year, or even two years, ago we had recognized the belligerent 
rights of the Cuban insurgents, we to-day would not be at war 
with Spain or any other country. 

If the President and Congress during last spring had taken this 
step, which common sense and humanity dictated, Congress 
would not have had to declare, as it did a few days ago, that a 
state of war existed; the millions of money already expended 
would to-day be in the Treasury, ready for use in the develop- 
ment of our country; the great injury now being done to our 
commerce and business would have been avoided; humanity and 
the civilized world would have been spared the painful sight of 
more than 200,000 people starving to death on the Island of Cuba, 
and our battle ship Maine, with her gallant crew, would not now 


be lying beneath the turbid waters of Ha vana's harbor, 
I know it has been argued that the recognition of belligerent 
rights would be worse than useless; that, indeed, it would have 


been a detriment, I can not agree to this, Mr. Chairman. Such 
action on the part of a great nation like ours would, without the 
violation of any international law and without placing any insult 
on Spanish pride, have lifted the Cuban patriots from the domain 
of treason against Spanish sovereignty and placed them upon the 
higher plane of belligerents, with all that the term implies, 

f course a proclamation of neutrality would have followed, 
but the lovers of liberty everywhere would have flocked to the 
Cuban standard to assist in bearing her arms to victory, and to-day 
the Cuban flag would alone be waving over Cuban territory. 

And, Mr. Chairman, the patriots of Cuba were deserving of 
such recognition by this the greatest republic on earth. For 
more than a generation the Cubans have been struggling for lib- 
erty. Not always in the field, to be sure, but tor fifty years, 
whether on the battlefield or on the march, whether in peace or 
in war, whether at home or abroad, the natives of that unha 
island have dreamed of the time when Cuba would be free, when 
the Spanish power over them should be broken, when a republic 
should be established in its stead, and when Cuba's flag should 
float over every part of their native land. 

But while they have thus dreamed they have not been idle, 
During these years the island has been ravaged by war in its 
most hideous forms; hundreds and ‘thousands have been slain; 
fields, farms, and gardens laid waste; towns, cities, and: 
destroyed, and desolation, sorrow, and ruin brought to many a 
home and fireside. 

After years of preparation the ten-years war came, and from 
1868 to 1878 the island was in the throes of civil strife. Cuba 
Libre” then, as now, was the battle cry; but the Spanish power 
was too strong and the lone Cuban star went down amidst smoke 
and blood. But only for a time. The 3 had triumphed, 
but the Cuban was not subdued, nor had the fires of patriotism 
ceased to burn in his nnconquered breast. 

The roar of the last gun fired in that unfortunate struggle had 
hardly ceased to reverberate throughout the land when the patri- 
ots of Cuba began the preparation for that final struggle as sure 
to arrive as that the years should come and go, as that civiliza- 
tion should continne to advance, and the wheels of progress, 
freighted with the destinies of the human race, should continue 
to roll onward. 

The truce—for it was never a peace—was concluded and the 
Cuban bands dispersed, some to their homes enduring Spanish 
rule, others becoming exiles in distant lands, But Whether beneath 
Cuban skies or on foreign shores, the cause for which the Cuban 
had fought was always with him, and his every act was in aid of 
the liberty of his people. 

No matter how he earned his livelihood, whether with his hands 
or with his brain, after the necessities of a most existence 
had been satisfied he gladly contributed the residue of his earn- 
ings toward the accumulation of a fund with which to again com- 
mence the struggle, when in the fullness of God’s own time the 
opportunity should have come to strike the final blow for freedom. 

For more than half a generation the work of preparation went 
on until three years ago, when the Cuban flag was again unfurled 
and the last straggie for freedom begun. Since that time the 
story is known to all. 

How the island has been desolated by the sword and the torch; 
how starvation and pestilence, gaunt and terrible, have stalked 
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throughout the land, leaving death and desolation in their track; 
how that little band of patriots, Id by that aged but able com- 
mander who in his declining years came from his distant home to 
battle in freedom’s cause, has baffied the trained legions and able 

enerals of Spain, are matters of current history, and I will not 
Awell upon them here. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I risk nothing in saying that no nation or 
clime, no age or country, has ever produced a people more de- 
voted to the cause of liberty or more loyal to their native coun 
than these same Cubans who, for half a century, have struggle 
so heroically for liberty, and who, with less than a million anda 
half of people and without aid or recognition from the civilized 
oe of the earth, have resisted so successfully the power of 

ain, 

Mt may be, Mr. Chairman, that war on our part to aid the Cu- 
bans in this struggle would not alone haye been justifiable, but 
certainly such a people as I have been describing deserve the 
status which a recognition of belligerency would have given them. 

But the time for that is now passed. Cuba will soon be free, 
though the way has been longer and the struggles and sacrifices 

eater. 

Fut, Mr. Chairman, when the Spaniard has been driven from 
the island and the star of the Cuban Republic shines forth in the 
political sky, let us see that its rays are dimmed by no unworthy 
act of ours. We have professed to be working in the interest of 
Cuban freedom. Let us be sure that our word is kept and that 
our noble deeds and worthy example are not tarnished by selfish 
motives. [Applause.] 


Ways and Means to Provide for War Expenditures, 
SPEECH 
oF 
HON. WALTER EVANS, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 28, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and 
means to meet war expenditures— 


Mr. EVANS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The distinguished chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee and my other able associates upon that com- 
mittee have from every point of view—alike the practical and 
the sentimental—stated so fully and so eloquently the reasons 
why this legislation should be passed, and passed at once, that 
but little more need be said upon the general subject of the bill. 

But, Mr. Chairman, those of us who have steadily repressed all 
inclination during the last three or four months to yield to a temp- 
tation to speak upon questions pertaining to Cuba, lest we might 
embarrass the President in his effort to force a settlement of those 
questions without a resort to war with Spain, may now fairly take 
occasion to give expression to the general views they have enter- 
tained on the subject. 

No man more e cherished the conviction not only that 
it was abstractly right, but that it was necessary, that Cuba should 
be free than did myself. Equally strong was my belief that the 
atrocities of the Spanish military rule should be stopped, but I 
was not blind to the difficulties in the way of immediately bring- 
ing about these results. 

The fretful, the impatient, the inconsiderate, and the idly clam- 
orous 5 the country equally and alike failed to look at 
those difficulties and in many ways aided the demagogues, who 
only wanted to attract attention to themselves by noisy vocifera- 
tion. Some of the more prominent of the obstacles were not hard 
to discover. The first was that certain recognized principles of 
public law stood in the way of any hasty interference with the 
affairs of another Government. The Island of Cuba belonged to 
Spain, and had done so since Columbus discovered America. It 
was in no sense subject to the Monroe doctrine or to the peaceable 
control of the United States. There was, it is true, a rebellion 
there against Spain, which the latter was trying to 0 but 
that fact of itself was no concern of ours, and ordinarily our in- 
terference could no more be justified than would have been that 
of Great Britain in the riot at Chicago a few years ago. 

Second. If any cause arose which would morally justify us in 
interfering, our doing so might mean war; but we had devoted 
ourselves altogether to the arts of peacefor thirty-three years, the 
magnificent 3 of our citizenship for war had lain dor- 
mant and left us wholly unprepared for conflict, except in the 
imagination of those who ignore the fact that armies are not 
raised, equipped, or drilled by magic, and can not, like Jonah’s 


gourd, come to maturity in a single night. And when we appro- 
priated $50,000,000 a few weeksago there was hardly enough war 
ammunition in our possession at home to fire a half dozen full 
broadsides from our Navy. 

Then there was a third difficulty, by no means to be overlooked. 
The sending of raw volunteers into the Cuban climate in the late 
spring or summer months would be almost as great a cruelty to 
5 . boys as was the treatment of the reconcentrados 

y Weyler. 

With practical, unromantic difficulties like these confronting 
us,and to be overcome, the President Lad to deal with the mo- 
mentous problew. Meanwhile the situation in Cuba was most 
shocking. 

The so-called war raging there was not a war at all apparently, 
as we heard of little or no fighting. Thestruggle had degenerated, 
under Weyler's plan, into a systematic effort upon the part of 
Spain to starve the noncombatant portions of the population in 
the rural districts of the western provinces, namely, the women, 
the children,and the old men. The fiendish cruelty of this plan, 
as it was operating and had operated upon hundreds of thousands 
of helpless human beings, was shocking in the highest degree to 
the humane feelings of our people and called for an energetic de- 
mand upon Spain for its immediate cessation. 

So long as it was civilized warfare, so long as it was conducted 
upon honorable principles between people of other countries merely, 
it was no business of ours; but upon the facts as they were known 
to exist the United States, as the next-door neighbor of Cuba, 
would have been dishonored in the estimation of her own people 
and in the judgment of the enlightend nations of the world if we 
had failed to act. The duty of interference in the interest of hu- 
manity devolved upon the United States, if upon anyone, and not 
upon any European country. 

Prudence, indeed, suggested that we should not interfere until 
we were prepared to do it with the Army and Navy if necessary, 
and therefore Congress some weeks since appropriated $50,000,0 
toward the work of preparation. Certainly the United States, 
with its 70,000,000 of 8 as against Spain's 18,000,000, 
with its available material resources at least ten times greater 
than Spain's, together with our proximity to Cuba, has every ad- 
vantage, but that does not diminish the necessity for revenues for 
carrying on the war. Indeed, in every point of view, even aside 
from the impossibility of her landing any considerable number of 
troops on our shores, we have the advantage,and while we should 
never as the stronger nation have sought to bully Spain, we 
should certainly compel her, upon just and humanitarian grounds, 
to stop her outrageously horrible course in Cuba. 

If we back up this purpose with sufficient revenues, she must 
see that she has no option, and I believe that it will not be diffi- 
cult, after the first real batile, to persuade her that the war can 
only have one disastrous result for herself. The weight of the 
moral support of the civilized world, which is avery potent factor. 
will be against her, and she can not resist the pressure which i 
believe will be made upon her soon. I dare hope, indeed, that 
she is already secretly tired of her conflict, even with Cuba, in 
which, instead of winning either honor or battles, she has, 
Weyler's instrumentality, been degraded in the estimation of 
the generous portions of mankind: 

On the IIth day of April the President sent his message to Con- 
gress. I think the strength and wisdom of that message will be- 
come more apparent as it and the situation are studied. lt was 
not written to gain the applause merely of those whose feelings 
were excited. It was addressed in calm and dignified language to 
the civilized world, as well as to Congress, and clearly stated the 
grounds upon which we could defensibly interfere in the internal 
affairs of another nation. 

It must be remembered that Cuba and ourselves are not the 
only countries interested. Great Britain has ar possessions 
near us, to say nothing of Canada. France has Martinique, and 
Germany and other countries have similar interests close by. If 
the President, in order to pander to the excited feelings and in- 
terests at home, had said, what would have justly aroused the 
apprehensions or susceptibilities of other powers, that we were 
beginning in Cuba a policy that might sooner or later reach them 
or their interests, we should ere this have found those powers 
drawing near to Spain in sympathy, and possibly we should be 
the subject in the near future of a plan of armed intervention 
upon their part to prevent our hostilities in Cuba or the Philip- 

nes, Surely it was of the utmost importance to avoid a result 
ike this. In my judgment, the President’s message removed 
every such possibility by clearly stating the grounds for our con- 
duct in harmony alike with international law and the uniform 
conduct of the United States in its foreign relations. 

Of course while our feelings were stirred to their utmost depths 
by the horrors of Spanish rule in the island, the fiercest indigna- 
tion blazed in the public heart and mind as the suspicion spread 
over the land that our ificent battle ship was blown up and 
hundreds of brave seamen killed through Spanish instrumentality 
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while the Maine and her crew of officers and men were lying in 
fancied security in a friendly harbor. This, added to the excite- 
ment over the cruelties of Weyler, brought an acute inflammation 
upon the public brain and conscience. j 

True our own naval board, upon rigid inquiry, failed to fix any 
responsibility, and Spain utterly, and I believe with truth, denied 
that the crime was committed by her consent, connivance, or 
instrumentality in any active or conscious form, but that such a 
disaster as the explosion of the Maine was possible in Havana 
Harbor, under circumstances of suspicion, so greatly added to the 
accumulated horrors of the situation that interference to put an 
end to such a condition of affairs was a necessity, and could not 
be longer delayed. True there were two ways of interfering—one 
with dignity and the other truculently—but in some way it must 
be done, and done promptly and effectively. 

I have already said enough to indicate that I believed that the 
manner suggested by the form of resolution proposed by this 
House was the better, and still believe it. It was more in harmony 
with the dignity of the President’s method. 

I profoundly believed that the President was dealing with the 
subject in the way that enlightened patriotism and wisdom de- 
manded. I believed he understood the situation in the broadest 
sense and was able to cope with it to the full and prompt accom- 
plishment of all the great ends to be achieved, and I was profoundly 
sad when we were forced to yield te the form of resolution the 
Senate proposed rather than our own. 

Either form necessarily meant war, and war at once, but one 
might make us look Somerin like a bully, the other would not. 
True I wanted to avoid war, if that were possible, and still allow 
the attainment of the ends we must accomplish. Those ends were 
the freedom of the Cuban people, the expulsion or withdrawal of 
the Spanish soldiery, and satisfaction for the loss of the Maine 
and her crew. 

Those three objects are all we could hope to gain, either by war 
or ful means, and as I view it they are all we have a right to 
gain. They are all we start apon a career of war to reach; or if 
there be anything else to strike for, we do not know what it is. 
Obviously if we could have obtained them without war, it would 
have been far better to do so than subject our people to the sacri- 
fices of blood and treasure, the suffering, and the sorrow that war 
necessarily involves after we have passed the stage of pomp and 
circumstance and parade and have gotten to its realities. 

In the war that kas begun there may be brilliant victories, both 
by sea and land, to thrill the American heart; there may be new 
luster shed upon American seamanship and the Navy we are 
building up; but possibly, too, there 5 many American lives 
lost, and all Cuba were scarce worth that sacrifice, unless it be 
necessary and unavoidable. Added to this, but far below it in 
importance, there may be millions of treasure expended. For it 
all, for the lives of our brave sons and brothers, and for the mil- 
lions raised from our people, what do we get in the end? Only 
the satisfaction, if victorious, as I do not doubt we shall be, of 
avenging the Maine disaster; the boon and the glory of having, 
in the interest of humanity and Christian civilization, made a 
suffering people free from the tyranny of Spain, and the privilege 
of paying the bills. 

We can not, except by the violation of the pledged public faith, 
annex Cuba. Wecan not expect long to retain, even if by vic- 
tory we acquire, any other Spanish territory. All, indeed, that 
can come to us for all the blood and treasure we expend are the 
things just mentioned, and, I repeat, if we could have gained two 
of those objects without the third, surely in every respectit would 
have been better. We have gloriously and generously under- 
taken, on a scale never before attempted by any people in all the 
annals of time, to wage a war very little only for our own benefit, 
but almost entirely for the benefit of our poor, weak, and suffer- 
ing neighbors alone. 

n doing it we wage either the most generous, the most self- 
sacrificing, and the most unselfish of wars, or we lay ourselves 
liable to the charge of engaging in the most quixotic of contests. 
It we keep steadily in view the objects we started out to accom- 
plish, our own naval and field forces will repel by their achieve- 
ments the imputation of wrong motive by any foe, open or secret. 

But however much the judicious or the timid may have hoped 
to avoid war, it has not been avoided. Itis upon us, and every- 
thing else must be forgotten in the united and vigorous determi- 
nation of all the people to being it not only to a speedy but toa 
victorious close. We can not think of being parsimonious, either 
of blood or treasure, when the honor and glory of the flag and the 
country are at stake. 

It is a most unfortunate—indeed I may go further and say it is 
a most Jamentable—circumstance that those members of this 
House who, in season, and, for the most part, out of season, have 
clamored for war with Spain, who have almost hysterically 
shouted for immediate action in that direction regardless of con- 
ditions or consequences, should now show signs of a purpose to 


vote against any bill to raise the necessary revenue for conduct- 
ing the war, unless those revenues happen to be raised in exactly 
the way and by the precise mode in every detail that they prefer. 

An astonishing tacle truly will it be to see, as we probably 
shall, the Democratic party upon this floor vote almost unitedly to 
starve a war they so vociferously demanded should prematurely 
begin. It now looks as if we should witness exactly that some- 
what childish spectacle, unless every detail of the bill is adapted 
to their taste. 

Yet, Mr. Chairman, how unreasonable is such a course, and I 
might say how unpatriotic were it not desirable to avoid all mat- 
ters of discord. ; 

The laying of taxes upon the people or their property is neces- 
sarily a most unpleasant duty, but war is an excessively expensive 
luxury, and its 5 prosecution impossible without money. 

The Ways and Means Committee, in discharging a duty they 
owed the House and the country, were actuated by & steady pur- 
pose to so provide revenue as to bear as much pon the unneces- 
sary and as little upon the necessary things of life as ible, 
Many things had to be taxed, and some things had to be taxed 
heavily, and so beer, tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, chewing gum, 
mineral waters, wines, etc., came in for the largest shares. 

These and proprie medicines and documents of various sorts 
practically bear the whole burden 1 by this bill; and yet 
our Democratic friends, in the main, intend to yote against it, 
ostensibly because it authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to 
borrow money if the necessities of the Government require it (a 
common-sense and obyiously essential provon, as I l try to 
demonai further along) and fails to provide for an income 


I said this was the ostensible reason, but I greatly fear that the 
real reason will be that they are seeking mere political advantage 
even in so grave an exigency by taking the chance of something 
turning up to benefit them. But the chance will neyer come to a 
party so derelict to public duty as to oppose so needful a public 
measure as this—a measure made more pressing by the ill-judged 
conduct of the very members who opposa it now. 

I greatly fear the opposition would have been equally hard to 
satisfy had some other plan been adopted. It is hard to satisfy 
those who are made captious in a grave national emergency by a 
mere desire for partisan advantage. 

The war, I repeat, being upon us, we can not le over mere 
details, There must be mutual concessions of individual views, 
and we must promptly provide the ways and means for carrying 
on the war. The war must be fought for all it is worth. Our 
brave boys must go to the front on sea and land, and we shall ex- 
pect victories of them. When they go, whether they win or not, 
there must be no lack of money to supply, and supply prompily, 
every need of both Army and Navy. In order to do this the mem- 
bers of this House and of the Senate, leaving the dress-parade 
features of their sort of war, must get down to the disgusting and 
prosaic work of taxing the people and their substance. ; 

Personally, I have never engaged in any public duty from which 
I derived so little 0 as the work of attempting to assist in 
preparing this bill for taxing my fellow- citizens. 

Just as the poopie of this country were beginning to feel the 
mighty impulse of a new prosperity a sudden chill came, and we 
have had to consider the question of war and war expenditures 
for the first time in over thirty years. 

It was not a pleasant task to me, but it was a duty, and criti- 
cised as may be the members of the majority of the Ways and 
Means Committee, the task we have had to perform has, in m 
Fh panne been well performed, and no man who will read this 

ill carefully and deal with it justly can fail to see that the 
members of that committee have tried to tax rather the luxuries 
than the necessities of life; that they have tried to avoid all taxa- 
tion that would bear the hardest upon the people, and have sought 
out those means of taxation that would bear the least upon them. 

There has not from the beginning to the end of the preparation 
of this bill been any sign of an — to do anything that was 
partisan. There has been a necessary levy of taxation, and there 
is a necessity for loans. But even in providing for the necessary 
borrowing of money the committee have been careful to avoid 
any of the political questions that might have arisen, and notwith- 
standing the controversies of the last few years have used in the 
provisions of this bill in regard to the bonds the same language 
that was used upon similar occasions before these controversies 
arose. 

If there has been any attempt to lug politics into any of these 
discussions; if there has been any attempt to draw into these dis- 
cussions any question that was not properly tbere, it has not been 
py the members of that committee in whose charge was the work 
of preparing this bill. While we have been engaged in that work, 
we have not been inattentive to the wants of our fellow-members, 
nor to the necessities of the people whom they represent, but have 
endeavored, as far as we could, to meet the reasonable demands 
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of every member of this House, be he upon the one side or upon 
the other. 


cost OF WAR—BONDS. 


It must not be forgotten nor . 5 are 
expensive almost beyond computation. Possibly up war 
no conflict had been comparatively half so expensive as our civil 
war. The figures following, taken from Senate Document No, 
206, second session, Forty-sixth Congress, show the almost be- 
wildering sums which have been expended on account of that war 
for the years 1861 to 1879, inclusive: 


Expenditure 
Appropriation. growing out 
of the war. 
$51, 522, 730. 77 
, 738, 167.73 
» T64, 256, 198. 45 
42, 539, 257. 87 
4, 904, 634. 68 
9,315, 753.10 
871,821.82 
295,878. 54 
1, 929, 819. 00 
244, 815.40 
ries and conting 5 . 9 05 
Salaries and con expenses |) 225, 788. 
Salaries and contingent expenses of War tment 12, 610, 282. 70 
es contingent arpensa of Execu Departments 

(exclusive of Pension Office and War Department) _28,833,271.97 

and collecting internal --| 112,803,841.31 

2,207, 485.61 

881, 417, 548.58 

299, 481, 917. 66 

85, 342, 733. 63 

836, 793, 885. 50 

B45 S13, 800 20 

126, 672, 423.44 

81, 070, 846. 59 

448, 781. 45 

78, 084, 729.47 

„040, 102, 702, 58 

5 — 868, 305.41 

14, 886, 778. 29 

6, 126, 952.05 

ur 811, 150.55 

Pay and of one hundred days’ volunteers 4, 824, 877.68 

v teers and 88, 522, 046.20 

81, 760, 345.95 

Additional bounty, act of July 28, 18006 69, 998, 786.71 

Collection and Pn eon of bounty, etc., to colored soldiers, etc. 268, 158. 11 
Reimbursing for moneys expended for payment of 

military service of United States 9, 635, 512. 85 

ying expenses of minute-men and volunteers in Penn- 

sylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky 507, 178. 80 
Refun to States expenses inc on account of volun- 

Teers = = wwe nn ona = nn ween anew = oon anon anne anne 81, 297, 242.00 
Reimbursements to Baltimore for aid in construction of de- 

fensive works in 1883. — . fr 7 96, 152.00 
Payment to members of certain military organizations in 

206, 097.23 
1, 297, 965. 35 
Ai 
Medical M Lib: "38; 000.00 
useum rary 
Providing for comfort of sick, wounded, and discharged sol- 

QOS Fic E sipnossewetsanen 2, 282, 788. 12 
Freedmen's Hospital and Asylum. 123,487.49 
Artif bs and a — 509, 283.21 
Ordnanoe service <2. a. 2-2-3 s- eee 4, 553,531.71 
Q g stores, and supplies 65, 983, 932. 83 
Armament of fortifies 19.218, 472.00 
National arm: etc. 23, 603, 489. 32 
Purchase of arms for volun 76,378, 9385.18 
Traveling expenses First M 

and Nevada Volnn eas 84,131.50 
Payment of expenses reconstruction acts... 3,128, 905. 94 

. 2S 681, 587. 42 
172, 568.15 
Medals of honor 29,890. 00 
Su t of National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers 8, 546, 184. 76 
Publication of Official Records of War of the Rebellion 170, 908. 98 
of the Army and Adjutant-General's Depart- 
Seas ae a G E EEE — 8 
Oe SEE RE SN . 
Copying official reports == 5,000.00 
.... ee 5, 000. 00 
States tor timore 100, 000. 00 
of volunteers 1,015. 45 
Army pensions. 407,429, 102. 80 
Telegraph for military Fi = 2, 500, 085.80 
Maintenance of gunboat fleet proper. 5, 244, 684. 8 
Keeping, 35155 and supplying prisoners of war 7, 659,411.00 
nent fı and fortifications; surveys for military de- 
enses: — — of fortifications: platforms for can- 
non of large r, etc., from 1862 to 13, 408,991.09 
ction ance of 1,370, 730.42 
8 —. ͤ ... O 143, 797.56 
Gunboats on the Western rivers 3.20, 314.18 
= „and delivering arms and munitions 
war to citizens in States in rebellion against the 
Government of the United States 1,649, 596.57 
, organizing, and drilling volunteers 2, 001, 608. 57 


Expenditure 
growing out 
of the war. 
, e 35000 
‘ . 
912,283.01 
820, 636. 02 
4,162, 848. 39 
Temporary roliet to destituts people in District of Golumijia:| 87,000.00 
e 0 jum bia. +000. 
H ones, erection of hi — ay Aa su: tendents, 
and removing the remains of officers to national cemeteries. 1,080,185, 54 
State of Tennessee, for koeping and maintaining United 
States military prisoners 22,749.49 
Captune of Jett “Davie ne ——— Sd 97,031. 62 
Removing wreck 
EET E ²˙ AAA —— IS | 5,500.00 
Support of Bureau of Refugees and Freedmon---.-.....-....... 11,454, 237.30 
850,220, 91 
neous claims audited by Third Auditor 47,111.00 
Claims of loyal citizens for supplies furnished during the re- 
PR Te OU toe ees Baa 4,170, 304. 54 
Payment for use of Corcoran Art Gallery 125, 000. 00 
of sales of stores and material.. 5, B42, 43 
‘Transportation of insane volunteer soldiers... 1,000.00 
Horses and other property lost in military service 4,281, 724.91 
Purchase of cemetery grounds near Columbus, Ohio 500. 00 
Fortifications on the northern frontier - 683, 748. 12 
Pay of the Navy TA, 42, 1.31 
ons ot the Navy 16, 288, 623. 82 
Cl of the Navy 1,504, 790.98 
—— and re z 134,178,095. 45 
uipmen 1 25,174, 614.53 
Ordnnnce n---- —U—•——p p.. f 31.422. 094. 37 
n 6... 8 1,987,744. 08 
Y; and docks 20,200, 302. 07 
Fuel forthe Navy. 11, 240, 232. 68 
Hemp for the Nav. 898,252. 27 
Steam machinery 49,287, 318.57 
Na ion 2. 528, 447.00 
E n t PE EEE E acs 409, 00. 94 
TTT 404,531.65 
Marine Co pay, clothing, eto 7, 767,615.18 
Naval Academy 1, 882,122.01 
Naval Asylum, Philadel 686, €55.89 
8, 123, 706. 21 
2,614, O44. 77 
Naval Te TTT 6, 590, O43. 00 
Bounties to geamen ooo ns ET 2, 821,530.10 
Bounty for destruction of enemy's vessels__.................... 271, 800. 28 
Indemnity for lost clothing 889, 025. 83 


It will be understood, of course, that immense sums have also 
been paid out each since 1879, and that further large amounts 
must still be expended annually on account of that war, although 
it ended a generation ago. The facts show that no reasonable 
man can expect the pending war to be carried on with current 
revenues merely unless we make them extremely oppressive. 
Manifestly the revenues must be atly increased; but as war 
expenses, particularly at the beginning, come in such vast sums at 
once, and the cost must be promptly met, we can not instantly 
get snah enormous sums out of reasonable tax exactions from the 
people. 

Taxation must therefore be laid so as not to be intolerable,and 
this involves the necessity of spreading it over a series of years, 
and for that reason, enforced by the plainest common sense und 
by every business principle, we must give the Government 2 
to borrow money in large sums to meet immediate deman It 
does not follow that the Government will borrow the money sim- 

y because it has the authority to do so. On the contrary, every- 

y knows it will not borrow unless it becomes necessary and 
popa, and if it should become necessary, how disastrous it might 
if we had failed to trust the Treasury with the power. 

True it is, indeed, that those s may object who are with- 
out zri nsibility for the wise conduct of public affairs, whose 
only i of public duty seems to be the self-imposed task of ob- 
jecting to ing, and thus pander to the most unpatriotic 
impulses of that portion of the population who industriously 
search for grounds of dissatisfaction with everything thatis done 
in behalf of good order. But these apart, there can, it seems to 
me, be no rational objection to the isions in this bill author 
izing a loan, which every busi mind will see at once is 
obviously proper and wise. - 

Hence this bill confers upon the Treasury authority to borrow 
money, if need be, at 3 per cent, and by offering the loan to the 

ublic to an extent not exceeding $500,000,000, besides short-time 
not to exceed 8100, 000, 000. 

No government in modern times could escape impotency and 
imbecility without this authority; and the glory of our situation 
is that our credit is so good, despite the clamors of the irrespon- 
sible, the captious, and the thoughtless, that we can borrow all 
tr arcu ce atten money we may need, even during the most 

ve war. 
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TEA AND COFFEE. 


It was the very earnest desire of the committee to save the 


ps lap ge reese go pe AsIsaid before, we wanted, 
possible, to tax what were not regarded as real necessities of 
life and spare the things that were, and we were to be able 
to strike tea and coffee from the list. But even this has not es- 
caped criticism, though, as the criticism evidently comes from 
those who would even more vigorously have criticised us if we had 
taxed those articles, we need not be much alarmed. 
INCOME TAX. 

Whether in the abstract one favors an income tax, or whether 
if we had time we should again iment with the constitu- 
tional problem inyolved, are questions which it would seem to be 
the course of wisdom to ignore in a pressing emergency like the 

t. 

That an income tax is one which a large portion of our people 
would favor is true, and it is also true that an equally large por- 
tion would oppose it. Nor would this division be upon lines that 
would separate the rich from the x 

Large numbers of the thoughtful of both classes would be found 
on either side. But we are in a grave and portentous emergency. 
We want and must have ample revenue for the p of that 
emergency, and we must so lay our taxation as to obtain that 
revenue and be able to confidently rely upon the sources of it as 

ing adequate and certain to produce it. Doubt at this point 
would be intolerable and most unfortunate. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has very recently and 
very deliberately passed upon the question of the constitutionality 
of income taxation, and if those who urge that such a tax feature 
be incorporated in this bill would even go so far as to read the 
syllabi prefacing the re of the decision in the mcome-tax 
cases, reported in 158 United States, page 601, they could not 
fail to see that they are urging, not a revenue measure, but a law- 
7 per is sure to go against them. The syllabi to that case are 
as follows: 


1. In distributing the power of taxation the Constitution retained to the 
granted to the Federal 


ercisc, such taxes should be apportioned among the several States according 
this was done in order to protect the States, who are sur- 
to.the Federal Government so many sources of income, the power 
direct tion, which was their remaining resource. 
2. Itis the duty of the court in case simply to determine whether the 
income tax now before it does or does not belong to the class of direct taxes, 
and if it does, to decide the constitutional question which follows accordingly, 
unaffected by considerations not pertaining to the case in hand. 

8. Taxes on real estate being indisputably direct taxes, taxes on the rents 
or income of real estate are equally direct taxes. 

4. Taxes on personal property, or on the income of personal property, are 
likewise direct taxes. 

And the court proceeded to hold as a result of those proposi- 
tions that the income-tax features of the Wilson bill were clearly 
unconstitutional, because not laid on the States according to 
population, and similar provisions would necessarily be subject to 
the same constitutional objection if we were to insert them into 
this bill. It would, therefore, be an idle and frivolous act to insert 


them. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, as the Supreme Court has unequivocally 
decided that real estate and its income, and that personal estate 
and its income, and that municipal bonds and their income, are 
alike constitutionally exempt from being subject to an income 
tax by the Federal Government, what sort of property is left for 
such a tax to operate upon? The Supreme Court has well nigh 
conclusively shown that an income tax, as one of the chief re- 
sources of State taxation, was meant to be left to them by the 
framers of the Constitution. 
Wisely and to the admiration of all judicious and thonghtful 
ions of the American people, the Supreme Court of the United 
tates, the most dignified judicial body known in the world’s his- 
tory, has been the trusted and final arbiter to settle all our great 
constitutional questions, and it would be manifest folly for any 
wise and dignified 
the judgment of that 


at tribunal 
The question is : 


or if anybody wants to have it reinves- 
tigated, let him again set in motion the legal machinery under 
the income-tax sections of the Wilson bill. ey have never been 
repealed; they are yet upon the statute books, in a moribund con- 
dition it is true, but still liable to be requickened into life if the 
Supreme Court should undergo a change of mind and heart, 
though none but the wildest and most fatuons can suppose such 
a change to be possible. 5 

Still. if anyone wants to experiment, let him do it in that way, 
and not invite this body to imagine a vain thing and make itse 
ridiculons before the by failure to respect the decisions of 
that great tribunal of last resort. 

For these reasons, which might be greatly elaborated, the com- 
mittee declined to insert any income-tax provisions in this bill. 

And for reasons equally good the committee declined to go into 
the wild and extravagant field of greenbackism and kindred ya- 

es, - 


legislative body to attempt to run counter to | ti 


War Tariff. 


SPEECH 


0 


H ON. J. F. STALLINGS, 


OF ALABAMA, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 28, 1898, 
On the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures. 


Mr. STALLINGS said: 

Mr. CHatrman: I have, since the commencement of this unfor- 
tunate controversy with Spain, hoped that it t be settled by 
diplomacy, and thus avoid an appeal to arms, common with 
my section, I know from bitter experience the dreadful calamities 
of war. We have not forgotten, it can never be effaced from the 
memory of the Southern people, that war means burning h 
ruined fields, destroyed property, death by disease and missiles o 
war of our bravest men, and the untimely multiplication of 
widows and orphans. 

While it is not at all probable that the adversities of a little 
over a third of a century ago will be revisited upon the South. 
still there is an enemy, secret, silent, and stealthy, that may, and 
I fear will, steal into the homes of the Gulf States, more danger- 
ous and by far more dreaded than any possible armed enemy. 
Should the dreaded yellow scourge, from insufficient quarantine, 
which is more than likely during war, ravage the South in the 
coming summer, no martial courage can drive it from our shores. 
It would make victims of armies as well as of communities of 
peaceful citizens, 

This apprehension, Mr. Chairman, has made me conservative; 
and this it is which has made the people of the South conservative. 
It is not a lack of patriotism, nor is it a fear of any human foe, for 
the South fears no foe in open battle; but it is the insidious mon- 
ster that steals into our homes with the air we breathe that makes 
them thoughtful, conservative, and apprehensive. Yet as the war 
is upon us, the men of the South will do their duty by their coun- 
try and their „as they have ever done in the hour of her peril. 
And in doing this duty they will not be deterred by fear of conse- 


quences. 

1 believed that by granting 1 rights to the Cubans two 
years ago war could and wonld have been averted. Believing 
this, I voted for and urged the passage of a resolution of bellig- 
erency. Time has only more thoroughly convinced me of the 
wisdom of this course. 

We have been asked to vote for an appropriation of $50,000,000 
to make preparations for this war, and men on this side of the 
Chamber voted this large sum of money to the order of the Presi- 
dent without information as to how it would be applied. They 
freely sacrificed partisanship upon the altar of patriotism. No 
information was vouchsafed to the leader of the House Democ- 
racy by the majority save that the President wanted the money 
to prepare the country for war. You have asked for largely in- 
creased appropriations on the ney. Spor Army and Navy appro- 
priation bills; we have voted it without complaint. 

Now you ask us to go further, to vote for a measure levying a 
tax on production and consumption of nearly §$100,000,000, and at 
the same time mortgagin; 


the country to the bondholders for 
$500,000,000, an inevitable 3 on unborn generations. Here 
we call a hal 


t; we demand to know your reasons for this extraor- 
dinary legislation, We demand that if money must be raised 
to on this war that Se ay all classes and condi- 
tions of onr citizens shall equally the burdens of war taxa- 


on. 
We demand that if war taxes must be levied, and if you ex- 
pect our vote, your bill must be just, fair, and equitable to all of 
the propie of the United States. You can no further lead us by 
the hollow and hypocritical of patriotism, for when it comes 
to levying further taxes on the people you must appeal to our 


reason, our sense of justice and as well as our patriotism 
and concern for our country’s honor. 
Along these lines we will cordially meet you. We will stand 


side by side with the patriots of the country, ready to shed our 
blood, sacrifice our accumulations, our all; but we will not sur- 
render the country’s honor, the sacred rights of our constituents, 
to the bondholder and the leech on the body politic. You must 
reason with us now if you expect our vote. e have buried our 
sentiments and expect you to convince our reason when taxes are 
to be wrung from the poor with exemption of the wealthy. We 
want no poor man’s battle and a rich man’s victory. 

Mr. i I have carefully examined this measure and I 
have no hesitation in saying that it was conceived in unfairness 
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cation. This bill proposes to exercise one of the seven co! 
tutional grants of power from the States to the Federal Govern- 
ment—levy taxes on the people to cover the expense of war; not 
taxes to defray the ordinary expenses of the Government, but to 
carry on a foreign war, to protect our cities from bombardment 
and the palaces of the wealthy, as well as the humble cottage of 
the poor, from destruction; to defend the national honor, to 
avenge the dastardly assassinations by the treacherous Spaniard 
in Havana Harbor; to carry the flag of freedom to the struggling 
Cubans; to drivethe Spanish assassins and rapistsfrom the Wes' 
ern Hemisphere; to give bread to the starving; to carry all possi- 
ble happiness and peace to women and children; tosecurefreedom 
to the downtrodden and oppressed Cubans battling for liberty 
just over our borders. Our cause is just and righteous; it has 
universal Christian sympathy; it is recognized the world over as 
a battle for the cause of humanity—to put an end to scenes that 
have blackened the closing years of the nineteenth century. 

How, then, should taxes for such purposes be laid? Should the 
burden fall on one class, business calling, or profession, or should 
it not rather be borne equally according to ability to pay of every 
citizen of the Republic? If there is any inequality, any favoritism 
in laying and co 1 taxes for this war, then the bill is vicious 
and wrong, and should be defeated; and every true 121 will 
vote regardless of party affiliations accordingly as the bill appeals 
to his sense of fairness, justice, and equity. 

Let us examine the bill, Mr. Chairman, and see if it comes up 
to or approaches these rules of conceded honesty and fairness, 
Very largely this bill levies taxes on the agricultural classes, the 
class, as I shall show further on, least able to pay them, owing to 
penera and widespread depression in the range of prices of farm 

roducts. 
A I will take, Mr. Chairman, to illustrate my meaning as well as 
to show that this bill bears unequally on this class of our citizens, 
what we designate as the two-horse farmer in the South, a man 
who cultivates 50 or 60 acres of land and is usually a tenant. By 
the terms of this bill you place a tax of 50 cents on his rent note 
to his landlord. This is his first transaction when he begins to 
prepare for his year’s labor. He next goes to his merchant or 
er and either makes a mortgage to secure it ae or money 
to 9 the same of not less than $200. On note you re- 
q a stamp of 50 cents. 

lf he gtves a draft, check, or order on either his merchant or 
banker, as is the universal custom, for $100 or less, he must place 
thereon a revenue stamp of 5 cents; for sums ex ing $100 and 
not exceeding $200, 10 cents; and in case he should fail, refuse, or 
neglect to do so, severe penalties are inflicted. Should any mem- 
ber of his family send to a distant city for any package of goods 
a common custom in the South, and the same should returned 
by express, and the charges should be 25 cents or less, he must 
attach a 1-cent stamp, and 2 cents when the express charge does 
not exceed $1, and 5 cents if over $1. 

Should he give a bond of indemnity, or any character of official 
bond, he must pay a tax of 50 cents. On telegrams, when the 
charges do not exceed 25 cents, you tax him 1 cent, and 2 cents 
when over 25 cents. Should he, out of an abundance of caution, 
insure his life or household property, he is taxed on every policy 
25 cents. You even follow his widow and children from the grave 
of their lost bread earner and levy a tax of 50 cents for the pro- 
bate of his will or letters of administration. 

This committee, in order to secure money to carry on this war, 
and apparently to avoid taring the wealthy, invade the chamber 
of sickness and death in the humble cottage of the poor and tax 
every 5 box, bottle, pot, or vial or other inclosure contain- 
ing any pills, powders, tinctures, sirups, cordials, bitters, tonic, 
plasters, liniments, salves, ointment, spirits, oils, and all prepara- 
tions or compositions whatever of medicines or proprietary articles. 

When the package is of the value of 25 cents or less, the tax is 1 
cent; when over 25 cents and not exceeding 50 cents, 2 cents; for 
75-cent value, 3 cents, and 4 cents for the value of $1. You are 
the deadly enemy of all kinds of 3 and for hair oil you 
have an especial abomination and proceed to tax it beyond the 
ability of the paor to use. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this committee reached the limit of its un- 
fairness when they proceeded to impose a tax of 25 cents on“ ware- 
house receipts for any goods, merchandise, or property of any kind 
held on storage in any public or private warehouse or yard.” This 
section of the bill taxes every bale of cotton 25 cents as soon as it 
reaches a Warehouse or yard,” public or private. It must be 
known that it is almost the universal custom all over the cotton- 
growing section to take receipts for cotton deposited in ware- 

ouses. Then you tax the two-horse farmer on every bale of cot- 
ton 25 cents, or a tax on his crop of from $3.50 to On tobacco 
you tax him an additional 6 cents a pound, thereby more clearly 
~~ yore injustice and unfairness 

could, Mr. 


and partiality, that it is vicious in principle and unjust in appii- 


airman, continue to point out many other arti- 


cles already heavily taxed that must bear unjustly upon the 
poorer class of our pope lateny pose the least able to bear taxa- 
tion. I desire to c ə attention of the House and the countr) 
to the lines along which this bill has been drafted—a bill whic 
taxes every small farmer whose expenditures do not exceed $200 
from $15 to $25 from his small earnings. 

_The 1 95 5 will have cause long to remember the iniquity of this 
bill. Lou place an additional tax of $i a barrel on beer, consumed 
largely by the laboring class in the United States, and 4 cents a 
qeri on champagne, used exclusively by the wealthy, and call 

is just and fair. You ask Democrats to vote for a bill taxing 
the poor and relieving the rich. You would have us join you in 
damning the working poor and saving the idle rich. You would 
tax into ruin the homes of the very men who go to fight your bat- 
tles. Instead of putting a premium upon heroism, you are simply 
propagating poverty and rts gla those already far too com- 
mon ills that tell the sad story how— 

Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn. 

Take this illustration on the stock holdings in any of the great 
cities, when one share of stock or bonds, the face value being $100 
or fraction thereof, the tax is 2 cents, and would be of course 10 
cents on $500. Now take asmall farmer or landowner who sells or 
pacha pas his farm or lot in the city; if the = price is $100, 
or not exceeding $500, he is taxed 50 cents; if the price is only $101 
it would be still 50 cents, but the owner of stocks or bonds has a 
discrimination made in his favor when he transfers his property, 
and pays only 2 cents for $101, and 2 cents for each additional $100, 
ny this discrimination in favor of holders of this class of prop- 
er 

ou claimed, asserted, and, I think, persuaded yourselves to 
believe that you convinced the people of the United States in the 
fall of 1896 that the 6,500,000 men who supported the “Chicago 
platform” disregarded the national honor and intended to repu- 
diate the nation’s just obligations. Now you insist that these 
same men must maintain the nation’s flag and protect, not only 
with their lives but with their substance, the bond-holding, trust- 
forming patriots. ° 

If such are too cowardly or too apathetic with luxurious living 
to shoulder the musket in their country’s defense, too penurious 
to aid with money in sustaining the nation’s flag, then let the 


country call and we will answer with men and treasure. But I 
for one shall insist that this bill be made to bear equally on all 
subjects of taxation and all classes of citizens, regardless of their 


occupations. 

But, Mr. Chairman, as I said before, we are by the terms of 
this bill making the agricultural and laboring classes bear more 
than their legitimate share of the burdens of taxation to carry on 
this war. Farm products for the past few years have yielded to 
the producer very little, if indeed anything, above the cost of pro- 
duction, while the great corporations and trusts of the country, 
having yielded large dividends, should not, in this hour of the 
country’s need, be ap from taxation. 

Mr. Chairman, one of our greatest food productsis corn, In 
1874 there were produced in the United States 850,148,500 bushels, 
worth 64 cents a bushel, bringing to the farmers $550,043,080 on 
41,096,000 acres. In 1894, or just twenty years later, we produced 
1,212,770,009 bushels on 62,582,000 acres of land, which brought 
on the market $554,719,000, being 45 cents per bushel. While the 
corn crop was apariy oes in bushels, the farmer received but 
$4,000,000 more for his crop. 

In 1874 the cotton belt of the South produced 4,170,388 bales, 
weighing 465 pounds per bale, the farm value of which was 
$312,480,000. In 1894 7,549,817 bales were produced, weighing per 
pale 499} pounds, worth only $263,857,000. Thus while we just 
about doubled our production, the farmer received nearly $50,000,- 
000 less for the crop. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is the condition that confronts the farmer 
to-day, both South and West; and an increase of taxation on them 
now such as is proposed will bring widespread distress and ruin. 
They stand ready to bear, and bear without a murmur, their just 
and legitimate share of necessary taxation to carry on this war. 
They think that taxation should be equitably distributed among 
the legitimate subjects of national taxation. 

Permit me to illustrate the growth of corporate power by giving 
some figures as to the increase in wealth and earning capacity o 
railroads during the same two decades—from 1874 to 1894. In 
1874 the railr operated in the United States 69,273 miles, their 
capital being stocks and bonds valued at $4,221,763,594, with gross 
receipts amounting to $520,466,016; in 1894, just twenty years later, 
they were operating 176,221 miles of road, with a capital stock of 
$10,633,880,481, with gross receipts of $1,066,943,358. 

Thus it will be observed that the railroads had a little more than 
doubled their mileage, capital stock, and earnings, the earnings 
keeping pace with the increased capital stock and mileage. Dur- 
ing the same two decades the farmers had more than doubled 
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their capital stock, acreage, and production in both cereals and 
cotton. They received for their products a slight advance over 
what was received in 1874. 

But, notwithstanding these indisputable facts, when we are 
called upon to raise revenue to carry on a foreign war you calmly 
proceed to tax the farmer and laborer on consumption, and forget 
at the same time to make railroad and other corporations with 
enormous accumulations of wealth pay any share of the war tax. 
But you do not do this. You prefer to tax consumption and 
wring from the poor the entire revenue for carrying on a war for 
which they are not responsible and take no part in its waging 
except to shed their blood. 0 

But, Mr. Chairman, if you are e an internal- revenue bill 
to provide means to carry on the war, why not reenact the bill of 
June 30, 1864, with proper and necessary amendments commen- 
surate with the increased wealth of the country and the needs of 
the Government? By the terms of this bill you reenact the stamp 
tax of 1864, leaving all other subjects free from internal-revenue 
taxation. 

Permit me, Mr. Chairman, to call to your attention, the atten- 
tion of this House and the country the fact that the act of 1864 
taxed all articles and occupations. In 1866 this act produced in 
revenue, with only 36,000,000 of 8 and an aggregate 
wealth of the country of 820, 000, 000,000, the enormous sum of 
$310,906,984. The following table will show articles and occupa- 
tions taxed, together with the amount of revenue produced: 


Statement of collections of internal-revenue taxes during the year 1866. 


Articles and occupations. Year 1866. 
Receipts from— 

. and production „P $178, 356, 661. 37 
Slaughtered animals a 1,291, 570. 71 
Gross receipts. 10, 092, 707.59 
—— 4, 002, 282. 91 
18, 088, 097. 71 
ROOMS Lip cin ES 61, O71, 982. 25 
1 N and successions 1,170, 978. 85 
cles in Schedule A. 1, 693, 122. 73 
rt, Ste 81, 759. 00 
P CAR = foo can sso nosso ase saan ceed T T E A A PE 
Penalties, ste 932, 618. 82 
Banks, 18, 279, 142. 48 
FFF 3,717,894. 69 
— — 15, 044, 873. 18 
United States marshals.. 210, 234. 38 
eee, . T E NNR 
1,974, 107. 72 
C AA AST 810, 906, 984. 17 


Now, Mr. Chairman, witha population approximating 75,000,000, 
with a national wealth of at least $70,000,000,000, taxes laid on the 
same articles and occupations, and at the same rate, would pro- 
duce, it is safe to estimate, $800,000,000 of revenue. No one 
claims that we would need any such sum of money, nor do I ad- 
vocate a tax rate that would produce any such sum, but I do in- 
sist that each of the articles and occupations in the above table 
should be made to bear their just share of the revenue necessary to 
beraised to defray the expenses of this war, and that without bor- 
rowing a cent or selling a single bond. I am not prepared to vote 
to pay the bondholding class for Cuban liberty, or to give them a 
bonus for maintaining my country’s honor. 

Tam not, Mr. Chairman, unmindful of the fact that one of the 
largest items in the table given above, viz, $61,071,932, was col- 
lected as a tax on incomes, and that the Supreme Court has de- 
clared such tax unconstitutional. That the court has been severely 
criticised for this decision is a matter of public notoriety. I be- 
lieve the decision indefensible in either law or morals and a usur- 
pation re Gres court of the power granted by the Constitution to 
the legislative branch of the Government. 

It can not be contended with any degree of fairness but that a tax 
on incomes is just and equitable and that wealth should pay a fair 
share of the revenues necessary to run the Government, especially 
in times of war, when the greater part of the Federal income is 
devoted to the protection of our common country. Nations the 
most enlightened and civilized resort to this means of raising rey- 
enue both in times of war and peace, and there is no complaint 
among them by the possessors of accumulated productive wealth. 

During the year 1897 England derived from an income tax 
$75,000,000; France, $44,000,000; Italy, $57,000,000. With a mod- 
erate graduated tax on all incomes above $2,000 we could easily 
raise $150,000,000, which would be collected without the burden 
being felt by the owners of great blocks of wealth. We have the 
right, and it is our duty, to tax the rich as well as the poor—to 
meke wealth pay its fair share of the burdens for its own pro- 

ection, 

Take, as an illustration, one of the very wealthy men of any of 
our large cities, with an income from his investmentsin property 
yielding a half million dollars, who lives abroad. Under our in- 


stitutions, and especially under the provisions of the bill under 
consideration, he never pays a dollar to maintain the Government 
that protects his immense wealth. You tax the breakfast table of 
the poor, his clothes and supplies of all kinds and descriptions, to 
raise revenue to maintain armies and navies, to protect the mil- 
lionare’s property, and especially in times of war does he avoid 
and escape the increased burdens of taxation. 

Not one cent does he contribute from the earnings of his vast 
hoard to build our navies and equipand maintain our armies that 
stand between his possessions and a foreign foe. Accumulated 
wealth is and must remain sacredfrom the polluting touch of the 
nation’s taxgatherer, is the creed of your party; and by this you 
will stand until the 2 5 millions on the farm and in the fac- 
tory, in the workshop and at the forge, everywhere that labor 
earns an honest penny, rise up and drive you from power’s places. 
May the day soon come when the blood of the nation’s heroes, 
when the defenders of her sacred soil, her honor, and her flag are 
more highly regarded than the accumulated wealth of her idlers 
and drones. 

But aside, Mr. irman, from pomine out objects of just and 
legitimate taxation in the present pretended exigency, permit me 
to inquire, why levy this tax at all? The statement of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee [Mr. DINGLEY] makes it 
clear and conclusive that the revenue sought to be raised by this 
bill is not now needed to defray the legitimate expenses of the 
Government with the added war budget. 

What is the present condition of the Treasury? What are its 
resources? And what demands are likely to be made? These are 
always legitimate inquiries to be made and answered when taxa- 
tion is sought to be increased, and 3 upon production and 
consumption. The gentleman from Maine claims, and I do not 
question the accuracy of his statement, that it will cost $25,000,000 
per month to meet the increased cost of the war. He also admits 
that we have 8119,00, 000 available cash in the Treasury over 
and above the 8100, 000, 000 gold reserve held to meet the demand 
obligations of the Government. 

e have, then, ample funds in our strong box” to pay the ex- 
traordinary expenses of 825,000, 000 a month to carry on the war 
until the 1st of September. We are met, then, with the proposition 
to raise, by taxation or otherwise, $75,000,000 to defray the ex- 
penses of the war for three months, or until the Ist of December, 
when Congress will again convene. 

If, however, gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber insist 
that we must now provide for this extraordinary item of $25,000,- 
000 a month, I would call their attention to the fact that we have 
an available asset in the Treasury of more than $42,000,000 silver 
seigniorage, which can be made immediately available by the 
issue of certificates against the bullion, redeemable in the silver 
dollars as soon as they can be coined. 

If, however, it is insisted that it is desirable to provide for the 
extraordin war expenses of $25,000,000 a month for six months 
from September 1—bearing in mind that we have the cash on hand 
to meet this until September 1—or until March, 1899, then I would 
suggest that we authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to issue 
$108,000,000 of legal-tender notes, not to remain permanently in 
circulation, or so much as may be necessary, redeemable at the 
pleasure of the Government after ten years. 

Surely, Mr. Chairman, this would be far enough ahead to pre- 
pare for this war, for no one believes that it can last so long. 

Would the two propositions I haye just made be safe and wise? 
The silver seigniorage of $42,000,000 is an idle asset in the Treas- 
uty, and no one, I presume, would contend that we can not main- 
tain at par with gold at least $42,000,000 more in silver dollars. 
No business man would for a moment entertain the proposition of 
borrowing $42,000,000 at 3 per cent interest, which would be 
$1,260,000, when he had that amount of available assets converti- 
ble into money lying idle in his vault. 

The second proposition is to issue $108,000,000 of noninterest- 
bearing legal-tender notes—in other words to use our credit for 
this sum as a temporary loan. Would they be good? Would 
they remain at par with gold? I presume, Mr. Chairman, that no 
gentleman in this Chamber would be willing to risk his reputation 
as a financier by denying that they would remain at par with the 
dearest money in the 5 especially in the face of the 
fact that we have to-day $346,000,000 of such notes floating side 
by side with gold, and its equal everywhere in purchasing and 
debt paying power. 

This bill, ignoring the silver asset of $42,000,000 idle in the 
Treasury, ignoring the power of the Government to use its credit 
by issuing noninterest-bearing legal-tender notes in times of dis- 
tress, ignoring the saving of $4,500,000 in interest in the face of 
the general stagnation in business and occupations, proposes to 
tax production and consumption $100,000,000 and to issue $500,- 
000,000 of 3 per_cent interest-bearing bonds, thereby adding a debt 
of $15,000,000 annually to the already overtaxed energies of this 
aua ee onerous and undeserved burdens upon future gen- 
erations, 
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Yon shall never, with my consent or vote, increase the bonded 
debt of the people of the United States. It is folly now at the 
very outset of this war with a bankrupt nation of 17,000,000 of 
people on the other side of the Atlantic, without resources, to pre- 

for a war three years ahead. Congress will meet in in 
Demba eyen if it should adjourn at an earlier date, and then 
will be time enough to make further financial tion for the 
continuance of a war which no one now believes will last more 
than one fighting season in Cuba. : 

Permit us to substitute for your bond provision one taxing the 
incomes of accumulated wealth: permit us to substitute the other 
provisions of the measure with the act of June, 1864, with reduced 
rates of internal-revenue taxation, and we will agree, so far as 
we are concerned, to let it remain on the statute books until every 
debt of the United States, interest and noninterest bearing, is 
paid in full and the shackles of slavery are struck from the limbs 
of the toiling millions of this country. Until ycu agree to this 
you can not get the votes on this side of the Chamber, notwith- 
standing your cry of a want of patrictism. My people will prove 
their patriotism and their valor on every field of battle wherever 
freedom is threatened on the Western Hemisphere. 


The War-Revenue Bill. 


7 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN W. CRANFORD, 


OF TEXAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 29, 1898. 
On the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide waysand means to meet war expenditures. 


Mr. CRANFORD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN; As a Democrat, holding to the tenets of the 
Democratic faith and revering the honored traditions and glori- 
ous record of the Democratic party, I must enter my protest 

inst involving this Government in debt and increasing the 
Ps great expenditures on account of interest, amounting now 
to over $30,000,000 a year. 

I voted for the resolutions which brought about this war; yet I 
am convinced that had Democracy prevailed—had not the com- 
bined wealth of monopoly and trusts been able to purchase fraud, 
to procure a dishonest ballot—there would have been no neces- 
sity for any such resolutions. I believe firmly that with wise 
diplomatic procedure and a firm governmental policy, the Cubans 
would have secured their own independence without involving 
the United States in war. 

Mr. Chairman, the Democratic party, from its inception, has 

posed wars of conquest or the addition of territory by the force 
of arms, The United States grew in territory, wealth, and in- 
fluence under the Democratic party asit has never grown since. 
But the Democratic leaders have always opposed the addition of 
a foot of territory to be 5 by the American flag until that 
territory had shown that it was in a poe condition to be assimi- 
lated and become a valuable part of the United States. Itwill be 
remembered that the great State which I have the honor in part 
to represent won its freedom by deeds of heroic daring and by sac- 
rifices of blood unequaled in the history of mankind, and then was 
compelled to wait for years before it wasthought worthy to join 
the sisterhood of States. 

The Democratic policy has been one of accretion, and not of 
colonization or conquist And yet, Mr. , every foot of 
the territory west of the Mississippi River was acquired during 
Democratic rule by annexation and purchase. Every foot of the 
Gulf of Mexico coast wassecured under Democratic rule without 
the firing of a gun or the spilling of a drop of American blood. 
The only territory that has added by the Republicans is that 
of Alaska, valuable so far only asa way station on the road to the 
British gold fields. Which of these two parties, Mr. Chairman, 
was the party of progress? 

When our diplomatic negotiations were exhausted by asking of 
one belligerent nation that it grant an armistice to other belliger- 
ents without securing the consent of that other belligerent to such 
an armistice, a proposition that was absolutely impossible to com- 
ply with, it was plain that no hope could be entertained of an 
relief from the distressing circumstance surrounding it throug’ 
Republican 3 and the Democrats voted for war in order 
that the country mi be saved from the humiliating predica- 
ment it had been p in through the awkward attempts at 
oes. of the Republican Administration. 

he 3 when tey 3 bd he sigs to vote to 
appropria e necessary or bringing war toas 
and successful a conclusion as possible, They expected fo famish 


their share of men and their proportion of increased taxes. The 

were willing to doit when they voted for war, and they are willl 

ing todo itnow. The question of the war has been taken out of 

party politics and placed upon the high plane of Americanism, 

American patriotism knows no State lines,and knows no 8 

I regret that the Republicans of the House have seemingly for- 
otten this, and, through force of habit, have legislated for the 

ers and not for the people. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not made a speech during this session. 
I am a believer in old forms and usages unless those old forms and 
old usages have proved inadequate and more beneficial ones have 
been adopted. For nearly a century of this country’s history the 
first term of a Representative in Congress was devoted to attend- 
ing to the business of his constituents and studying the methods 
of legislation. The speeches were made by those whose e i- 
ence entitled their words to the greatest possible weight. I believ 
that custom to be a good one. Under ordinary circumstances I 
would follow it strictly. But there are features of the bill under 
discussion which render it necessary for every Democrat, even 
though he be a new member, to file a protest upon behalf of his 
constituents. It is not my design to enter into an elaborate dis- 
cussion of this matter. y object will be accomplished when I 
state briefly the leading points of my opposition, leaving the ex- 
position of the principles of to the leading Democrats 
who have well and wisely spoken. No matter what I might say, 
I could not hope to change a vote, and words are useless, except 
by way of protest. They only serve to show that the Democrats 
of this House not only did not aid in this legislation, but could 
not even consent to acquiesce in it by silence, 

I know that the war will cause increased expenditures. I know 
that although the revenues of this country are more than three 
times as much per capita as during the continuous Democratic 
rule before the civil war, they are inadequate to meet the ordi- 
nary expenditures. I know that when the “war tariff” of 1861 
succeeded in piling ae an enormous surplus in the Treasury, the 
Republicans inven new lines of e diture so successfully 
that they not only disposed of the surplus but created a large de- 
ficiency. I know that it is impossible to stop these useless leaks 
while the Republicans are in control. Knowing this, 1 would be 
prepared, under protest, to vote for an increase of taxation, al- 
though the people are already overburdened. But I am not pre- 
ss to yote, nor weuld my constituents do right to indorse my 
vote if cast, to saddle upon the people an increase of the interest- 
bearing debt. 

There has sprung up within late years, on account of the Jarge 
surplus in the Treasury and the necessity for explaining its pres- 
ence there, a new policy, which costs the people $3,000,000 a year 
in interest. It is the policy of retaining in the Treasury, where 
it can be of no use to anyone, a reserve fund of 8100, 000,000. This 
policy was never heard of when the indebtedness of this nation 
amounted to $53 8 and was not adopted until after that 
indebtedness had reduced one-half. It would not have been 
adopted then if it had not appeared as a surplus, and the people 

to inquire why they were taxed for more money than was 
necessary to defray the expenses of the Government. Then they 
quit calling this $100,006,000 a surplus and called it a reserve 
too sacred to be touched, and absolutely indispensable; that it 
should remain intact. Then the Government bonght $100,000,000 
worth of silver bullion, which is piled up like cord wood in the 
vaults of the Treasury. Here is $200,000,000 that the Adminis- 
tration refuses to consider as money. 

A bill is presented to increase taxation and to also borrow a 
large sum, 8800, 000, 000, although this surplus of 8200, 000, 000, to- 
gether with 870,000, 000 additional, is lying idle in the Treasury. 
More than one-half of the Treasury notes and national-bank notes 
have been retired, and coin certificates, with the coin idle in the 
Treasury vaults, have been issued to take the place of the old 
greenbacks. The interest-bearing debt has been increased and the 
noninterest-bearing debt decreased, and we are asked to still fur- 
ther increase the interest- ing debt. 

Have any of the obligations of the Government been presented 
when there were no funds on hand for their payment? None. 
Have any contractors refused, or threatened to refuse, to accept 
the promises of the United States? None. Has the United States 
found need of any articles that it could not buy on account of the 
lack of funds? Not at all. Has anything happened to injuriously 
affect the credit of the United States? Nothing whatever. Have 
any means been tried to raise enough additional revenue to meet 
the increased 5 None. Then why this sudden fear, 
this palsied trembling, lest the United States will be bankrupt and 
its orders for ammunition refused? The chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee says that this is not a three or six months’ 
war, and the extraordinary expenses are running $25,000,000 a 
month. It would take just one year without a dollar of inc 
taxation to exhaust the commercial value, let alone the coinage 
value, of the silver bullion, the surplus on hand, and the reserve 
at $25,000,000 a month. 
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If not one cent were collected under the taxing features of this bill, 
the available funds in the Treasury would not be exhausted for 
twelve months. If the United States had no credit, a proposition 
that is absurd, this Government could pay cash for all the war 

for twelve months with the funds already on hand. 
Then why this pleasing hope for the issuance of bonds, this 
earning desire to pay $15,000,000 interest for the use of money 
uring the next twelve months which the Government does not 
need? There was never a more indefensible proposition than to 
issue these bonds at this time. The United States has borrowed 
money in times past, but never until the Treasury was empty until 
the Republican party came in power. Then money was bor- 
rowed in order to maintain a surplus and to buy silver bullion 
that they refused to coin. i 

This surplus that is called a reserve is supposed to be based upon 
banking principles. Asa matter of fact, it is nothing of the kind. 
A bank borrows money from its customers, who are called depos- 
itors, and lends it again to other customers. A part of the money 
belonging to the depositors is kept in the bank and not loaned out, 
in order that there will be no ag es the cash not being there 
when the depositors call for it. This money belonging to the de- 

itors and held in trust for their payment is called a reserve. 
Fhe United States is not a . and it has no trust 
funds to protect with a reserve. e highest credit was given all 
Government obligations of the United States for nearly a century 
before the idea ever entered the minds of the financiers that the 
United States had any use for a reserve. Then it occurred to tlie 
bankers that if the United States could be induced to place 
$100,000,000 as a surplus where it could not be used, there might 
be a chance for speculating in bonds. They were correct in their 
conclusions, and they have reaped a rich harvest during the last 
few years, and hope to reap even a richer harvest during the next 
few years, 

The State of Texas will withhold neither men nor money from 
the United States Government in the hour of its necessity. The 
war cry of Remember the Alamo!” which has thrilled the heart 
of every Texan, has been supplanted by the cry, ‘‘ Remember the 
Maine!” From the Sabine River to the Rio Grande, from the 
wheat fields of the Panhandle to the cypress groves of the lower 
Trinity, the men of Texas will answer their country's call. From 
mountain summits, from vine-clad hills, from rich prairies, and 
cactus plains, the men of Texas offer their best heart’s blood to 
defend the Stars and Stripes, believing that in the glistening blue 
field no star is so bright as the Lone Star of Texas. The men of 
Texas and of the Fourth Congressional district, which I have the 
honor to represent, would support me in voting millions in de- 
fense of the Government, but would execrate me, and rightly, too, 
if I voted a dollar of their hard-earned money as a tribute to the 

culators of Wall street, who would profit by the necessities of 
the Government and coin into money the blood of the soldiers and 
sailors who fight to maintain the honor of the American flag. 


Shall the Poor Contribute More Freely of Their Blood Than 
the Rich Do of Their Money in Defense of the Country? 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN S. LITTLE, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 28, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means 
to meet war expenditures— 

Mr. LITTLE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I had not intended to join in the discussion 
upon this bill, but to content myself with my vote; but since it is 
apparent that no opportunity will be given to offer amendments 
to the bill generally, and none at all except to sections 27 and 28, 
I feel impelled to occupy a short time of the House. In these 
times of patriotic feryor and national enthusiasm we should not 
rush to the support of burdensome measures that are not de- 
manded by the needs of the hour and railroad them through with- 
out due consideration. 

Our people all over the country, North and South, East and 
West, are ready to uphold onr national honor at the sacrifice of 
their lives, and we should not be slow in furnishing ample revenue 
to carry on this war in keeping with the greatness of our nation; 
but it is our duty in doing so to make the laws for this purpose 


bear as lightly upon our le as ble; and they will not 
5 neither can we justify ourselves, in forcing 3 
s time. 


The report of the Secretary of the 
us that there is now in the National Treasury more than $218,- 
000,000, including the $100,000,000 goldreserve. The chairman of 


made to-day informs 


the Ways and Committee, Mr. DINGLEY, informs us that 
the estimated expenses of the war are $25,000,000 per month; and 
even at this high estimate, we could carry on the war for four 
months, maintain the gold reserve, and have $18,000,000 on hand 
at the expiration of that time. And yet, in the face of this fact, 
time can not be obtained in the consideration of this measure to 
amend and perfect it as far as possible. 

This bill will raise from its internal-revenue features $100,000,000, 
and in addition to that it authorizes the issuance of $500,000,000 in 
bonds, to bear 3 per cent interest, payable at the pleasure of the 
Government after ten years. It also authorizes the immediate 
issuance of $100,000,000 in certificates of indebtedness bearing 8 
per cent interest and payable in one year. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no such necessity confronting the Goy- 
ernment at this time as will justify us in inflicting upon the coun- 
try the odious stamp taxes and at the same time mortgaging the 

ple of this Government in the sum of 8600, 000, 000, even if it 
—— lead some to dispute our peeks or toc us as being 
partisan in the face of war. I have no patience with the charge 
of partisanship coming from the other side of the Chamber in 
view of their conduct in framing this bill. 

The same tactics have been adopted that were resorted to in the 
1 of the Dingley tariff bill. It is matter of common 

owledge in this House that the Republican members of the 
Ways and Means Committee not only pre d this bill but 
agreed to every provision contained in it before the Democratic 
members of that great committee were invited to participate in 
its deliberations, and no material change was made in the provi- 
sions of the bill as agreed upon by the Republican members of 
the committee. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, and I believe the country will think, 
that every member on that committee should have had the privi- 
lege of participating in the preparation of such a bill as would 
have commanded the support of every member of this House, but 
instead of pursuing this ee course the Republican mem- 
bers were committed to the bill before any Democratic member 
had any voice in the matter, so that when the bill was considered 
by the full committee it had the support of the Republican mem- 
bers and the opposition of the Democratic members. 

If the full committee had freely considered and prepared a bill 
that avoided any provisions that seriously affected the fixed poli- 
cies of either of the es, we could to-day stand before the 
country and the world solidly in its support, but no such non- 
partizan and patriotic cause has been pursued by the majority, 
and we of the minority are left to no other alternative except to 
oppose the bill, or else submit to legislation which we believe 
to be not only unjust and unreasonable, but an unnecessary bur- 
den upon the people, and being forced to choose between these 
two or | ions, I shall assume the responsibility and vote 
against the bill. 

in my opinion, interest-bearing bonds should never be issued 
by the Government unless the exigencies of war imperatively de- 
mand it. I believe that this war can be fought to a speedy and 
successful conclusion without the issue of a single dollar in inter- 
est-bearing bonds and without endangering the stability of the 
currency of the country. Atleast, Mr. aatra: I believe it to 
be the duty of the Government to use its nonintęrest-bearing notes 
within the limits of safety before resorting to bond issues or un- 
* taxation, and nothing short of absolute necessity can justify 

er. 

As I stated a moment ago, the Government now has in its vaults 
an available cash balance of $218,000,000. We also have in the 
Treasury silver bullion known as the seigniorage belonging to the 
Government of the coinage value of $42,000,000. This can be 
made immediately available by authorizing the issuance of silver 
certificates and directing the coinage of this bullion for their 
redemption. This would give us $260,000,000 of ready cash. 

Then if we would authorize the issuance of legal-tender notes, 
known as backs, to the amount of $140,000,000, we would 
have $400,000,000 with no debt behind, which sum would pay the 
expenses of the war for one year and not molest the gold reserve, 
which is so sacred to our friends across theaisle. Noman familiar 
with our crippled financial system fair enough to speak the un- 
biased truth will claim for a moment that that would endanger 
the exchangeable value of our various kinds of currency or crip- 
ple in the slightest degree the credit of the Government. 

But it is suggested that such a policy would encourage a raid 
upon the gold reserve; but that suggestion is unavailing, because 
it is now open to an assault by the gold speculators at any time 
they see proper to make it, and there is no difficulty in carrying 
out an attack upon the Treasurynow. But, Mr. Chairman, if the 
large holders of money should seek an advantage of the Govern- 
ment under the present monetary system at a time when the 
Government is engaged in a foreign war for purely speculative 
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purposes, and thereby endanger the credit of the Government, an 
outraged people ought to hang them as traitors and the Govern- 
ment should confiscate their estates for war purposes, 

This war, Mr. Chairman, if prosecuted with energy and cour- 
age,can not lastlong. Spain is a fifth-rate power, bankrupt, and 
now supporting its navy largely by public subscriptions, and 
when the forces meet the superiority of our soldiers in courage 


and discipline can only result in victory to our flag. Andif this 
should prove true, as it must, the great burdens carried by this 
bill can be avoided, with justice to our soldiers and honor to the 
Republic. 

we are to lay war taxes if should be laid largely upon the 
surplus wealth of the country and not upon the poorer classes. 

The income-tax provision which will be offered to the bill by 
the gentleman from Tennessee >. McMIL.In] as a substitute 
for the bond provision should by all means be adopted by the 
House. The mere statement that the Supreme Court has de- 
clared this provision in the Wilson bill unconstitutional will not 
answer the demand. 

That decision, as we all know, was brought about by the 
change of mind of one of the judges upon the argument for a re- 
hearing, and no reasons were assigned by him for the change, but, 
dumb as an oyster, he cast the vote that 1 the aceumulated 
wealth of the country for the time beyond the reach of the taxing 

ower of the Government. No doubt by this time that notorious 
judge would be glad to recant and join now to sustain an income 
taxasawarmessure. But since the rendition of that decision two 
additional judges have been appointed, so we have a new court, 
and might well expect it to return to the established decision of 
the court, unreversed and followed for a hundred years. 

Mr. Justice Brown, in his dissenting opinion in the income-tax 
decision, shows the way. He says: 

Congress ought never to legislate, in raising the revenues of the Govern- 
ment, in fear that important laws like this would encounter the veto of this 
court through a change in its opinion, or be crippled in great political crises 
by its inability to raise a revenue for immediate use. 

Can it be possible, Mr. Chairman, that one of the three coordi- 
nate branches of the Government is to become the master of the 
other two? If so, they are not coordinate, and the whole frame- 
work of our system a colossal blunder. Further on in his dissent- 
ing opinion this justice says: 

I hope it may not prove the first step toward the submergence of the lib- 
erties of the people in a sordid despotism of wealth. 

Much is contained in this warning of that great lawyer. To- 
day, when the Government is engaged in a foreign war that may 
involve us in conflict with other European nations that will test 
the strength and resources of the Government, we find that a 
“sordid despotism of wealth” defies the Government to lay a tax 
upon incomes to furnish a small part of the sinews of war. Ad- 
mit this principle to be firmly established as the law of the land, 
and we have taken the first great step that will in the end sub- 
merge the liberties of the people in a sordid despotism of wealth. 

If any one of the coordinate branches of the Government is to 
be the master, I would greatly prefer to see it vested in Congress, 
wherethe people are represented, and where the representatives 
are directly responsible to the people for the rectitude of their 
conduct and their official actions are subject to review by the 
sovereign people. p 

No public question can ever be finally settled in a government 
by the 508 0 until it is settled right. The people have the un- 
questionable right to renew and continue the contest until such a 
just settlement is had; and in this Government I rejoice to know 
that no officer in any branch of the Government is above the just 
criticism of the humblest citizen. Dr. Wyland, in his work on 
political economy, says, in speaking of the income tax: 

This is the most equitable of all taxes, since it touches men exactly accord- 
ing to their abilities. 

Should not a man bear the burdens of taxation according to his 
ability? If not, why? Can a government long have the ee gol 
of just people that would lay heavy taxes upon the poor and ex- 
empt the more fortunate and wealthy? Shall you tax the poor 
man’s bread and exempt the incomes of the rich? Our sense of 
justice revolts at the idea. 

Do the 3 people in this country desire to escape their just 
share of the burdens of taxation necessary to enable the Govern- 
ment to carry its flag to victory over every foe? I do not believe 
it. Many of our wealthy people are still patriots in the hour of 
the country’s peril and would gladly submit to this taxation. 
They know it is just. But far too many of the vastly rich people 
of this country, and many of the less wealthy, put money above 
humanity and know no government and no God but their money. 

I warn them that they may go too far in this direction. The 
people will ultimately triumph and overthrow laws which bear so 
unequally upon them. When the ple fully understand that 
the Government in time of war and when in need of money can 
not draw upon the accumulated wealth of the rich, who are more 
amply protected than the poor, who have no property, and yet it 


can call to arms the son of the widowed mother, the husband and 
father of the dependent family, and march them into death in 
defense of the county, but can not touch the fortunes of the 
bts ip to pay its expenses, then, and not till then, will the enor- 
mity of this decision be fully understood and the action of those 
of us who insist upon its reenactment be fully vindicated and jus- 
tified by the judgment and conscience of mankind. 

Mr. Chairman, who fight our battles? Is it the very rich, or ig 
it the farmer, the artisan, and the wage earner? No answer is 
necessary; and when this conflict for humanity and human lib- 
erty is ended and the flag of liberty waves triumphantly over a 
new republic, and new honors and grander triumphs shall be the 
part of our armies, shall it be written that in the conflict the r 
canina more freely of their blood than the rich did of their 
money 

If it shall be so, Mr. Chairman, and it seems that the majority 
in this House will have it that way, when our brave men have 
done their duty to their country and return to their homes bear- 
ing the trophies of victory, sanctified anew to the cause of liberty, 
they will embrace their loved ones and join the forces of the people, 
and visit their condemnation upon those who have placed unnec- . 
essary and unusual burdens upon them while they were uphold- 
ing the flag of their country. 

r. Chairman, I had rather be a member of that triumphant 
army and receive the plaudits of my refried fash for a public 
duty honorably discharged than be a sordid miser, with the com- 
bined wealth of the world. [Applause 

But, Mr. Chairman, to return more directly to the subject of 
raising revenue for the support of this war, I want to say it would 
be so easy to pass legislation that would supply all the expenses of 
this war, leave no debt behind, and not burden the poor people of 
the country who must bear the brunt of this war. It always 
ony to do right when we want to. 

here can be no difficulty in so shaping our legislation that 
those who are able must bear its burdens, and surely no man 
would say that those who are unable should doso. Right is a 
beaten path and is easily followed. It bears the footprints of 
Washington and Jackson und all those great and good men who 
established our Government; and why shall we refuse to follow 
it now, when we should be prompted only by the highest and 
noblest patriotism? We can levy a tax on bank deposits, and 
this will be paid by the banks, for they accept deposits and use 
the money and pay no premium except in rare instances. 

We could lay a tax on bank currency, which is specifically ex- 
empted by this bill. 

We could lay an inheritance tax on all estates above a given 
amount, 

We could lay a tax on the stocks and bonds of all railroads and 
all other corporations. 

We could lay a tax upon all transactions of the stock exchanges 
of the country, that gamble over the fortunes or misfortunes of 
the country. i 

We could lay a tax upon the trusts and combines and make them 
pay for their crimes against the people, and many, many other just 
and proper subjects of taxation but those specified, with a moderate 
rate of tax, would pay enough in one year to pay the entire expenses 
of the war. These are legitimate subjects of taxation, and Con- 
gress has the unquestioned power tolevythem. Menforget when 
oy discuss the power of the Government in times of war. 

very able-bodied man in the nation can be compelled to shoul- 
der a musket, and the Government would have power, if necess: 
for the national safety, to empty every bank vault in the Uni 
States. She could suspend all civil law, if e Then why 
talk about the power of Congress in time of war? None of these 
taxes would bear heavily upon the poorer people of the country. 
None of these taxes would fall upon persons unable to pay them; 
and if you should issue bonds to meet the expenses of the Govern- 
ment until such a bill could be put into operation, the revenues 
raised by it would soon extinguish them all. 

Then why is it this can not be done? Our Republican friends 
on the other side of the Chamber 8 to us to lay aside partisan- 
ship—put country above party. Now, if you are honest about 
this, if you are for once patriots, in God’s name, help us to make 
this bill what it should be. Turn your backs upon the corpora- 
tions, trusts, and stock 8 and your faces toward our armies 
and the struggling people long enough to do justice in this instance, 
and then, when our victorious soldiers return home, they will bless 
you; and if you do not, they will crush you forever. 

Mr. Chairman, I can see no just reason why banks should not 
be taxed on their deposits. It is the money of their customers, 
They use it for their own benefit, and pay none, or a very small 

art, of the profits to the depositor. hy should the bank notes 
exempt from taxation when this bill lays a tax upon the note 
and mortgage of the poor man? 

If the tenant, poor as he 3 be, makes a note to his landlord, 
he is taxed. If he is compelled to make a mortgage to his mer- 
chant or landlord for supplies, he is taxed. If he buysa bottle 
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of medicine for a sick wife, it is taxed. If he wants a bottle q 
mineral water, it is taxed. If he buys a plug of tobacco, it 
doubly taxed, and yet, Mr. Chairman, the bank notes are specific- 
ally exempt from the operations of this bill. 

What objection can there be to layin a reasonable tax upon 
pe stocks and bonds of corporations? y should we refusè to 

x these properties and levy a tax not upon what the poor man 
has, but upon what he must have to live. 

Why should we refuse to tax the trusts and combines of the 
country, which are so rapidly shar bing the wealth of the nation 
and monopolin and controlling the commerce of the country? 
Why should the great coal trust, the steel trust, the Standard Oil 
trust, the sugar trust, and a hun others escape taxation, While 
$600,000,000 in bonds is to be fastened upon the people, to be paid 
by their sweat and toil? : ; 

sho es amblers and speculators revel in 

Why should the stock gambl d lat 1 in the mis- 
fortunes of the penpe and escape taxation if patriotism is to con- 
trol our actions? this is the measure of your patriotism, you 
will have to combine statesmanship and justice with it before you 
can ask our 5 You seem to be blind to justice; and no 
man is so blind as the man who will not see; and no ear is so 
deaf as the ear that can not hear the cries of the poor in the hour 
of their distress. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a holy war, and while we all regretted the 
necessity for it, we shall still more regret it if the party in power 
shall make it the pretext for placing the enormous burdens im- 
posed by this bill upon the people. But these questions can and 
will be settled when the war is over. 

No man upon this floor will \go further than I will in 1 
our nation in this bids hen we look at the weeping Islan 
of Cuba, with nearly half its people destroyed, and behold the 
band of patriots who have so bravely and patriotically resisted the 
iron heel of the most cruel tyranny of any age, we know that our 
cause is the cause of humanity; and when we remember the 
Maine, it arouses national honor and calls for revenge. 

The graves of our sailors murdered there mark the birthplace 
of a new nation of freemen. And by their graves we will erect a 
great monument boriy bare the Goddess of Liberty, guarded by 
the rong eye of the erican eagle, as a warning to the worl 
against all tyrants that American honor will be maintained 
wherever her flag floats and that justice and freedom shall reign 
supreme throughout the Western Hemisphere for all time to 
come. [Applause.] : 


War Tariff. 
SPEECH 
HON. L. W. ROYSE, 


OF INDIANA. 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 29, 1898, 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means 
to meet war expenditures— 

Mr. ROYSE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In dealing with this subject we are brought 
face to face with certain indisputable facts—facts which have 

assed beyond the domain of debate. Weare now at war with 

pain. Fromit we can not now withdraw with any degree of 
honor or credit. We must fight it through until we are defeated 
or we win that for which we en the contest. It is now 
too late to discuss whether, by diplomatic negotiations, we could 
have come to some peaceful settlement of our difficulties with 
Spain. Some h for this, even to the last. All now 
that such a result is impossible. Neither is it profitable for us to 
pause and consider whether our action, in bringing our contro- 
versy with Spain to the issue of war, was hasty or inconsiderate. 
The issue has now been joined, and it must be settled by the ar- 
bitrament of the sword. 

When it is considered how much we have seen transpiring 
upon the unhappy Island of Cuba which shocks hamani , it 
must be conceded that our eg have been remarkably patient 
and considerate, Spain's cruelty has not always been inflicted 
upon the inhabitants of Cuba, but it has often fallen upon our 
own fellow-citizens. 

Within the last thirty years two attempts have been made by 
the inhabitants of this island to throw off the Spanish yoke. The 
first one lasted for ten years, during which time this fair island 
was desolated and untold wrongs were inflicted upon its unhappy 
— le. We saw all this, yet we kept our hands off and allowed 
to suppress that revolt in her own cruel way. 
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Peace brought to this people only the tyranny of Spain. For 
nearly twenty years more they endured it, and then it could be 
borne no longer. Again they revolted, and now for upward of 
three years they have been bravely battling against the mighty 
army of Spain with a skill and courage that have commanded the 
admiration and sympathy of all civilized people. 

Again Spain resorted to her old cruel and savage methods of 
TERS She carried desolation wherever her armies went. 
Homes were pillaged and burned, plantations were devastated 
and laid waste. She waged an indiscriminate war upon all the 
inhabitants of the island. Innocent women and children fell be- 
neath her cruel blows. She called in disease and starvation to 
assist her in her work of human slaughter. 

These things were transpiring before our very eyes and in the 
hearing of our ears; yet we did nothing more than protest and 
courteously ask that there might be an end to these horrors, That 
we should remain simply as a placid onlooker is to ask us to be as 
cruel and pitiless as Spain. It could not be said that it was no 
concern of ours. It was not ible for us to shut our eyes and 
close our ears to these atrocities. They stalked before us in our 
waking moments and hauntedour sleep. How long we should be 
thus forced to witness this shocking cruelty no one could tell. 

Day by day it grew more apparent that Spain could not crush 
the rebellion. Then it became a question how long she would be 
permitted to persist in her attempt. Before we had settled this 
question in our minds the crisis came in the destruction of our 
battle ship Maine. No pen will ever beable to describe the awful 
horror with which we read the account of that tragedy. From 
the pictures of starving and dying Cubans we turned to that of our 
dismantled ship and the mangled bodies of our dead sailors. 
Henceforth our duty was plain. Wemust put an end to this 
ghastly state of things. 

We must strike at that which aves rise to these horrors, and 
that is Spanish rule upon the Island of Cuba. The sword has 
been drawn and must not be again sheathed until Spain is driven 
to the other side of the Atlantic. We will remember the Maine 
and the sudden and horrible death which came to her unsuspect- 
ing seamen. 

Our people haye deliberated and considered well the step they 
have taken, They are 8 in earnest and mean to carry 
forward this war until ish rule is at an end on this continent. 
They want the war pushed vigorously. They have counted the 
cost and are willing to meet it. They know it means the expend- 
iture of millions of money and the sacrifice of hundreds and per- 
haps many thousands of precious lives. These they are ready and 
willing to give to the cause for which this war is waged. Have 
no doubt about the patriotism and devotion of our people! 

A few days ago, with but little debate, we passed a measure for 
the enlistment of the men necessary to the prosecution of this 
war. The men are now coming, eager and ready for the fray. 
Now, what we want is money. This we must have if we mean 
to carry on this war. The Army must be fed, clothed, armed 
and provided with all the munitions of war. The money must 
come as speedily and as abundantly as the men or we must with- 
draw from the contest. The country has the men, the country 
has the money. The object now is to get the men into the Army 
— —— money into the Treasury, if we mean to win in this 
struggle. 

One of these . just as essential as the other. The men 
we have secured. Now let us get the money with the same 
promptness. The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 
who opened this discussion, has clearly proven that we are in sore 
need of the money. No one disputes this necessity. 

There are but two ways of 8 money. We must either 
raise it by taxation or borrow it. e bill before us proposes to 
make use of both these methods. With the general scheme of 
this bill I am in most hearty accord. 

I believe some of the money should be raised by taxation, so that 
we may meet and extinguish a part of the expenses as we go. 
But I am equally clear that we should not attempt to raise it all 
in this way for obvious reasons. First, we will need a certain 
amount of this money soon, and in all probability much sooner 
than it can be obtained from any scheme of taxation we might 
resort to. 

Time is required to get money into the Treasury from any 
method of taxation. Six months must certainly elapse before we 
could derive material aid from the taxing portion of this bill or 
any other that might be substituted for it. The war is now upon 
us and the coming six months will call for large outlays of money 
if we push the war with vigor. There is only one way to get this 
money and that is to resort to some form of borrowing. 

The bill proposes to authorize the Government to raise the 
money with which to meet these immediate necessities by issuing 
8 per cent ten-twenty bonds. 

his at once meets with objections from the other side of the 
House. The necessity for raising money at once is admitted. No 
attempt is made to controvyert this. Objection is made to the 
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means which the bill proposes to employ. Bonds loom up before 
these gentlemen like some horrid But what is their 
method? Why, they propose to strike out the sections relating to 
the issue of bonds and substitute in their place an elaborate 
scheme for taxing incomes. 

If it were admitted that such a tax was constitutional and could 
be collected, it would not supply the needs of the hour. It would 
take time to levy and collect such a tax. We must have the 
money now. Staring us in the face and blocking our way to the 
collection of such a tax is the decision of our Supreme Court, 
holding that method unconstitutional. So long as that decision 
remains as the law of the land notacent of revenue can be derived 
from a tax on incomes, 

Of course it is argued here that the decision is not sound. All 
these arguments were made to the Sp ogee Court before if ren- 
dered its opinion, What greater weight will they have with the 
court now? No one can give us the slightest encouragement that 
this decision will be oyerruled should the question again be pre- 
sented to the court. In an hour of peril, when the Spanish navy 
is preparing to descend upon our coast cities, shall we rely upon 
an uncertainty like this? 

Why, such a course would be 8 of criminal folly. 
We had better disband our armies, withdraw our fleet from Cuba, 
and consent to a most humiliating rather than attempt to 
carry on a war in such a manner. It would certainly bring us to 
defeatanddisaster. It would be like sending your Army and Navy 
to meet the foe without arms or ammunition. This is no time to 
try experiments in raising revenue. Whatever measure we adopt, 
it must be one that will certainly bring money into our Treasury. 

Another scheme is saponted, and that is that we issue green- 
backs in the place of the bonds. It is admitted that these are ob- 
ligations of the Government, the same as the bonds, and some day 
will have to be paid. Now, whatadvan has this method over 
the bonds? Why, it is said that greenbacks do not draw interest, 
and that if we adopt this method we will save to the Government 
just the amount of interest it will have to pay upon its bonds. A 
moment's reflection will convince any reasonable man that this is 
the most expensive method of goinginto debt that can be adopted. 

We can not close our eyes to the experience we had with the 
greenback during the last war. It was brought vividly back to 
us on last Wednesday while the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DING- 
LEY] was opening the discussion on this bill. While commenting 
on the costs of the war of the rebellion, he was interrupted by the 

tleman from Texas [Mr. SAYERS], and his attention was called 
the fact that during that war our greenback was worth but 
about 50 cents on the dollar, which doubled the expenses. 

It is admitted upon all hands that the war of the rebellion cost 
us just twice as much as it would had we been able to keep our 
currency at par. If we resort to the same method, we must ex- 
pect the same results. Our currency will certainly depreciate, 
and the cost of the war will be increased just to the extent of such 
depreciation. The 8 power of the currency decreases 
to the extent of the depreciation; more greenbacks will be called 
for to supply this loss; then more depreciation; then more green- 
backs, and so on indefinitely; and no one can tell where it will 
end, short of the utter worthlessness of the greenbacks. 

The additional expense to the Government is but a small part 
of 555 an pen 19 — ollow tp ty 3 There 3 to Let 
people who compelled o business upon a deprecia 
and fluctua currency a loss of untold millions. The smallest 
depreciation will at once drive gold out of circulation, and it will 
cease to form any pari of the currency of our country. 

Again, we should not burden the people with a taxation neces- 
sary to meet as we go the enormous expenses of this war. 

Itis better to borrow the money and extend the payment of these 
extraordinary expenses out over a series of years. The money we 
thus take from the people by taxation is worth in their hands, 
invested in productive enterprises, from 6 to 8 cent. The 
Government can borrow it at 3 per cent interest. It is, therefore, 
better to leave as much as we can in the hands of the people. 
where it is earning at least twice as much as the Government 
to pay for the use of it. 

t us meet the grave responsibilities of the hour like men and 
true Americans, Let us take hold of these pressing emergencies 
with courage, and dispose of them like statesmen and patriots. 
Say to Spaa, say to the world, that all the resources of this na- 
tion, both in men and in money, are at its command. The moral 
effect of such action will be tremendous. It will be worth more 
‘to us than many captures upon the seas. 

Thousands of Americans are now giving tothe country all they 
have—their precious lives. In the presence of such devotion sh: 
we hesitate about giving the dollar? Manhood is above dollars; 
yes, infinitely above dollars. We will not weigh manhood in the 

e with money. The lofty patriotism which sends father, 
brother, husband, and son to face and death will not hesi- 
tate to furnish the means with which to , clothe, and arm them 


MART. 3 uphold the honor of this nation and strike another blow 
‘or liberty. 

When victory comes, as it must, the remnant of the men who 
survive the conflict will come back to us, bringing in their hands 
not money, not wealth, but liberty to the people of Cuba and 
peace and glory and honor to this mighty land. 


Tobacco Tax and the Bond Issue. 


SPEECH 
HON. PETER J. OTEY, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 29, 1898, 
On the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures. 

Mr, OTEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It would seem that good statesmanship as well 
as patriotism would suggest to the dominant party in this House 
the elimination frem this body of the indecent haste manifes 
in their demand to rush such a bill as this great revenue measure 
is to a final yote. A day, aye, a week, longer to digest a bill of 
this kind would do no harm, but would give even then but a small 
measure of the consideration which it deserves. 

Mr. Chairman, the time is so limited that I shall confine my re- 
marks principally to the provision of the bill taxing tobacco, as 
more directly aifecting the le I represent. 

I come from a State which stands near the head of the list (sec- 
ond or third) of those States in this Union that produce the great 
staple of tobacco. It stands at the head of the list of those which 
produce mineral waters, and yet a few minutes is to fill the full 
measure of the time allotted to her Representatives on this floor 
to enter a protest against the injustice thrust upon our poopie in 
these two subjects, to say nothing of other subjects on whi ou 
have laid the mailed band of taxation. For a century before 
the great staple of tobacco was taxed no tillers of the soil were 
more prosperous than those who produced tobacco. 

Since you have seen fit to burden it with excise it has withered 
as if struck by the blight, and yet you are not satisfied. Again 
ou now come demanding of the farmer of my section still further 

urdens. I know full well that you will say that you tax it as 
a luxury. The day has passed when tobacco can be considered a 
luxury. Tobacco is to-day a necessity. But admitting that it is 
a luxury, is it any more so than bank deposits, bank capital, capi- 
tal, bonds, and stocks of corporations, which you exempt? 

The capital and holdings of corporations in this country amount 
to $15,000,000,000. One per cent tax on this amount would raise 
more money than will be collected by taxing tobacco 12 cents, or 
100 per centon its value. It would raise a revenue of $150,000,000. 
But these corporations bask in the sunshine of freedom from tax- 
ation, and the prince's appetite for greed is pampered by the 
spices of exemption. I am fully aware that it is said that the 
manufacturers do not object to this tax, and further, that the con- 


sumer ar it. 

Mr. Chairman, the interest of the manufacturer of any product 
and that of the producer of the raw material are ever at variance, 
never identical. It is to the interest of the former at all times to 
depress the prices of the products of the latter. A tax on the 
finished product of the one enables him to reap a larger profit by 
reason of the depression in the price of the raw product of the 
other, as well as other incidental causes. The tax is a fixed factor. 
While it enters into the selling price, it does not enter into the 
cost of manufacture. It never rises or falls. 

Let. uséuppose, by way of illustration, that the selling price of 
manufactured tobacco is 22 cents per pound, and that it is made 
up as follows: 


Dostiof material ³ ấ «ü 
oat eee , ua acurndaduaowamncse 8 
LS Se SEO r ie eee 2 
Pron 10 pak cent (onal to) oe oon oon cosa anwnce wack enone — 
23 


Now, raise the tax to 12 cents, and we have: 


0 ea wate A E wae kok E 
Pannen,, x ea eat ue setae anette 
6 sta hd TEDAS E ae ORS en ĩðͤ p ac ani Suey 
Profit, 10 per cent (equal) 


By the operation of the increased tax the profit is increased 


. war and the plea of patriotism. If to 
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50 per cent. In other words, to take a more exaggerated illustra- 
tion, a person buying any commodity when its price ranges along 
in the neighborhood of $1 will consider a difference of 5 cents with 
much more equanimity than they would a difference of 2 cents in 
goods ranging in the zone of 10 and 12 cents. That is to say, both 
thesellerand buyer involuntarily work percentages in their minds. 
So. if $1.05 is asked for goods which he thinks he ought to get for 
a dollar, he will not kick“ (so to speak) at it as much as he 
would at 12 cents for goods which he thought ought to sell for 10 
cents. 

So we can see that the tax is an advantage to the manufacturer, 
and the larger it is the better for him—not only for the reason 
shown, but also because restriction on manufacturing drives 
smaller manufacturers out of the business, creates monopolistic 
advantages, and binds together trnsts and combines. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, can such things be for the weal of the man who hills 
the tobacco, cures it in the barn, and hauls it to market? Justas 
manufacturing is restricted, just in the same proportion is the 
price of the raw material depressed. 

The more it is restricted the fewer are the buyers of the leaf. 
The fewer the buyers, the less the competition for the product of 
thefarm. The less the competition, the less the price he must ac- 
cept for the sweat of his face. And the experience of the past 
shows that the tobacco tax is a curse on the tobacco growers. 

Ah, Mr. Chairman, war is upon us we are told. I would have 
averted it if I could. I op it all I could. I always thought 
had other means been adopted it would have been averted. But 
in this I may be mistaken. When the crisis came and the major- 
ity of this Homes declined to recognize Cuba, nothing was left to 
the minority except to accept the gage of war. We must there- 
fore look at the conditions which confront us and must not deny 
the nation the full confidence and support necessary to wage a 
successful war. And yet, Mr. Chairman, there is no excuse for 
burdening unequally the producing classes of our country. 

They, not you, not the members of Con , Will have to fight 
the battles of our country. The sons of the farmers, if this war 
assume the proportion which this tax bill would foreshadow, will 
be in the front rank of the line of battle that is to receive the fire 
of the enemy. The farmer must provide food and elothing for 
the army that you put in the field, and shonld they bear such a 
hedge ame proportion of this war tax? Mr. Chairman, the poet 

said: 
Princes and lords may flourish or 3 
A breath can make them, as a breath made; 
Buta beld try, country’s pride, 
When once destroy‘d, can never be supplied. 

We have no princes and no peasants in this country. But the 
would-be princes would reduce our farmers to peasants by the 
insidious advances made on them by the concealed weapons of 
unjust and discriminating taxation, and unless the danger signal 
is raised their reduction to the condition of peasantry is assured 
and will be followed by a loss to the country which not only can 
never be ae: but which will shake the foundation of our 
great Republic. 

They are willing to bear their share of taxation. But I stand 
here to defend them against such unjust encroachments as you 
are making against them in this bill. 

Every leaf of tobacco on their hills is taxed, and yet the Vander- 
bilts and Morgans pay not a cent. Every shot fired from of 
the fortifications which protect the splendid palaces, with their 
gilded halls and marble columns, is ed to the Spanish shi 
with the warning to “keep off,” but it is laden with the sweat an 
toil of the Virginia farmer in the shape of this tax on his tobacco. 
Even the God-given right to draw from his spring the sparkling 
life-giving beverage is denied him until he has placed a tax stamp 
on the glass from which it is to be drunk. 

I regret, Mr. Chairman, that time is not given to go more into 
detail concerning this unholy and infamous measure. 

In my speech before the ion of war, delivered in this 
House only a few weeks ago, I said: 
cs * è 


My voice and pen have been for peace, and I am still for peace. 
War is a mad pame at which the rich will play for profit. It enriches the 
few and bleeds the millions. 


This tax bill, if it becomes a law as it stands unamended, which 
God forbid, will establish these words as prophecy. I will not 
be driven by the sycophantic cry of patriotism into voting for this 
unjust and nefarious measure. 

It plunders the poor. It exempts the rich. I challenge the au- 
thor of the bill toshow me where it strikes the rich man. Ichal- 
lenge them to show me in what section it fails to form the 
office of the vampire as it sucks the lifeblood out of “hewers 
of wood and drawers of water.” The crowning infamy is reached 
when the little that the rich do pay, as provided in this bill, is com- 
pensated for by the issue of bonds, ostensibly for war purposes. 

Under no other cloak could the combined moneyed trust of this 
country haye whipped even the Republican majority of this House 
into voting for this section. But 333 under the cry of 

a patriot I am to vote to 


fasten another chain around the necks of our people; if to bea 
patriot I must vote to issue $600,000,000 of interest- ing bonds 
at this time, an act which should be designated as “An act to 
further enslave the masses of the people;” if to bea patriot I must 
vote for a measure which on its face is disclosed An act to de- 
ceive the people,” an act which simply means that under the 
guise of a war measure the moneyed power of this country has 
seized the opportunity to retire the greenbacks and Treasury 
notes—if to a patriot I am to betray my people and vote for 
such a measure, then I am none. Blot the word from my vocabu- 
lary, give it wings so that it may fly beyond my sight or hearing, 
blow me about in the winds of foul calumny, send the thunder- 
bolts of partisan fury down on my devoted head, retire me to the 
backwoods of my own native Old Virginia, for I am no patriot 
when measured by such a standard. 

Mr, Chairman, there is no need for issuing bonds now. It would 
have to be a war of gigantic proportions that would necessitate 
such a draft on our national credit. When such a time comes, if 
ever it should, it will be when the danger of enslaving our pro- 
ducing classes has passed. With 8225, 000, 000 of cash in the Treas- 
ury, aud besides silver sufficient in our vaults and in our mines. if 
properly utilized, to carry on this war, it is simply catering to the 
maw of Wall street to issue bonds at all. 

I stand ready to vote all the money needed. No country has 
ever fought a war on a gold basis; no country ever will. Even 
the mt Secretary of the Treasury says it can not be done, 
Gold always flees from the nations at war to the nations at peace. 
For us to try it means simply mortgaging the sweat and toil of 
our producing classes—our farmers. I stand ready to vote for all 
measures to sustain the dignity of our country, to maintain the 
honor of our nation, and to avenge the unforgotten dead” of the 
battle ship Maine, but I will not give my vote to a measure which 

laces the burden on those already unjustly burdened and in ad- 
ition places them in chains under the pretext of strengthening 
the national defense. 

No patriot has asked, and no 
his fair and just proportion of the burden of a tax 1 ee 
wage a just war. The people of my section are willing to bear their 
share of the burden of this war measure. Virginia! It is a land 
of patriots. She will do her duty in this war as she has in every 
war since John Smith and Jamestown were written in history. 
Yet, representing her in part on this floor, I shall not be badgered 
by high-sounding phrases of loyalty to the flag, by the refrain of 
the Star-Spangl Bearer by the pans to patriotism, into giving 
my vote toa bill in which the concentrated essence of i 
bias and monopolistic power juggles with every line with brazen 
effrontery, so brazen that the Democratic members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means were excluded from participation in 
its oh ih crib 

et we are appealed to to ignore party in the interest of patriot- 
ism when this was the method of the Republican majority to show 
by their We the great virtue of their precept. The bill will 
be passed, no doubt not by patriotism, but by the party lash. It 

ill pass without my vote. 


Folly will clap its hands while 
Wisdom will stare. 


atriot will ask, exemption from 
to 


War Tariff. 
SPEE OH 
HON. JOHN J. GARDNER, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 29, 1828. 
On the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures. 


Mr. GARDNER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: We are engaged in war with a foreign power, 
entered upon with as great justification as human conditions can 
furnish for sending armed forces to battle. Every heart in this 
country follows the flag, every lip braya for its success, and the 
instincts of higher civilization the world over lead almost all peo- 
ple to wish for its triumph. i 

About entering upon this war there was practically but one 
sentiment in Congress and the country. All ies were practi- 
cally unanimous. Difference related solely to the character of 
our declarations, as they involved the expression of enduring 
principles. Some of us believed that to recognize the freedom 
and independence of a people and strike ont the recognition of 
the government for the expressed purpose of avoiding the neces- 
sity of a i was tantamount to a declaration that 
sovereignty vests in government and not in the people, 
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The blowing up of the Maine was the equivalent of an invasion. 
The position which we had assumed more than seventy years ago, 
and as later construed, imposed upon us a duty which it denied 
the right to others to perform—of succoring an oppressed and 
starving people from the tyranny of a sovereignty which, for 
more than four hundred years, had demonstrated incapacity to 
govern a colony in a manner to maintain prosperity, peace, or se- 
curity among its people and a want of instinct to govern tolera- 
bly, if it were possessed of the capacity. The loss to the United 
States nel the tyranny and incapacity exhibited by Spain toward 
Cuba had amounted to millions difficult to comprehend. Condi- 
tions existing there made it impossible for the people of this 
country to be satisfied or silent. You can no more still national 
agitation, in view of conditions so appalling, than you can stifle 
the impulses of the heart. The world sawconditions demanding a 
remedy, and was aware that we realized the situation. 

To remain longer tolerant was to furnish reason for doubting 
the sincerity of our pretense that we proposed to so fulfill our 
high destiny on this hemisphere that the humane offices of other 

wers were not required. Our national integrity had become 
involved by the doubts that inaction cast upon our sincerity, A 
high emblem of our peti, pa a national ship under our flag, 
had been criminally destroyed; the property of our citizensin the 
Island of Cuba had been destroyed; indifference or insult marked 
the responses to our friendly offices in behalf of humanity. Ex- 
isting conditions must cease, was the opinion entertained almost 
unanimously by the people of the United States, and generally by 
the civilized world. ar was inevitable. It has come. The na- 
tion has responded to the country's call on land and sea. War 
must be supported by money. The proposition comes here from 
the proper committee for raising it. Gentlemen arise from fi 
seats and exclaim, Hold on, I have a theory about money, an 
feel it to be my duty to protest against the financial part of this 
struggle, unless it go on according to my financial tactics.” 

And so it is upon every occasion, in peace or war, that the Gov- 
ernment is called upon to meet emergencies theories of mone 
are launched here and discussed. This discussion goes on ami 
such a confusion of terms that we are never sure that the antag- 
onists would not agree if they started with the same definitions. 

Never, perhaps, until we have a language in which each word 
has but a single meaning can confusion be avoided in public dis- 
cussion and in the public understanding. Unhappily the confu- 
sion becomes greatest about those things it is most essential there 
should be none. They are most discussed from partisan stand- 
points and for partisan purposes, and all possible definitions are 
invoked to support a variety of contentions designed to fit the 
views of the greatest number of voters—a coming together of 
elements not really in accord. 

For the pa posos of most of this discussion the things called 
money properly assemble under two, and only two, heads— 
Money“ and“ Promises to pay money.” 

Every bond, every note, whether called a back,” ‘‘ Treas- 
ury note,” or “Sherman note,” or by any other name, issued by 
the Government, and every national-bank note has been a prom- 
ise to pay money. Not only in the law, but on the face of the 
paper the promise has been printed. It has been the promise that 
Was accredited and passed. The paper was but the vehicle by 
which it was transferred. The moment the distinction between 
the promise and the thing promised is lost, intelligent discussion 
ends. It is, however, rarely observed in our debates. Statesmen, 
text writers, ‘‘the street,” and jurists for purposes of technical 
discussion have added confusion eacli time they have sought to 
illuminate the subject. 

In the “‘legal-tender cases“ the only question ever open for 
consideration by the court, because the only one involved, was 
the 1 of the Government to make its promises to pay money 
legal tender for the thing promised. Nevertheless the discussion 
has taken so wide g range and become so involved that a gentle- 
man of great eminence in the law recently went at len into the 
relative constitutionality of the greenback and State-bank notes 
and showed that the latter were constitutional and the former 
unconstitutional. 

He closed his brief without perceiving that he had discussed the 
constitutionality of the promise conveyed by the one and not the 
promise but the legal-tender feature of the other. The ‘‘legal- 
tender 0 was no part of the promise, but a mandate on the 
citizen to honor it. He would not have questioned the right of 
either the Government or the bank to issue a promise. He fell 
into the common error of treating the bank note asa thing and 
not as a promise, and the greenback as a thing and more than a 
promise. 

Another gentleman, very distinguished, stated his objection to 
a proposed bill to retire the nbacks, or Government promises, 
and replace them in circulation with national-bank notes, or 
bank promises guaranteed by the Government, as follows: 

The provision to retire the ubacks and the national-bank cir- 
seen isa proposition to substitute corporation money for Government 


Such an interpretation could result only from the confusion in 
which the subject has been involved by the treatment of it. 

The proposition was to retire so many of the Government's 
promises to pay money and replace them in circulation by an 
equal number of national-bank promises to pay money, the fulfill- 
ment of the national promises being guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment, the Government protecting itself against loss by taking 
ample security in the form of its own sealed promises to pay 
money. If the Government should be compelled to redeem the 
bank promises, it could lose nothing, because it would have only 
canceled so much of its own indebtedness. 

The consideration proposed for the Government entering into 
the arrangement was that it made the bank primarily responsible 
for the redemption and took the Government out oft tho banking 
business and relieved it from all primary liability for the redemp- 
tion of circulating promises. A bank’s promise guaranteed by 
the Government is as good as the bank’s promise plus the Govern- 
ment's promise. 

It is a singular fact that during the agitation in favor of the 
“he 5 and plenty of them,” when the contention was 

dly made that a legal tender required no source of ultimate re- 
demption, because the compulsion on the creditor class of the na- 
tion to take it at its nominal value created a perpetual source of 
redemption, it was never proposed to erase from the greenback 
the promise of the Government to redeem itin money. In other 
words, the fiat school have not pepe’ that the greenback should 
pass as a thing without promise of redemption by the Treasury of 
the nation. 

Not even when they had glimpses of the inconsistency of a prop- 
osition to circulate legal tender on Government fiat, and enforcing 
it by the issue of promises, did 1 to strike out the 
promise. But then we heard much about issuing money based on 
the wealth of the nation. The advé6cates of fiat have never cut 
their discussion loose from the notion that fiat money must be based 
on something substantial and worth (in money) the nominal value 
of the fiat paper so issued. It is difficult to perceive why such an 
issue should be based on anything, if there is no pledge to redeem ~- 
it. If such, a thing as purely fiat money can exist, it needs no 
other basis than the national edict. 

More than twenty years ago we heard the declaration that the 
Government, in time of war, issued the greenback and then repu- 
diated it by refusing to receive it for duties on imports; and still 
at this day we hear the same declaration, and whenever made in 
this House it is greeted with thunderous applause from one side 
of the aisle. 

During the war the Government had to have some money. Had 
its own promises to pay money been received for all dues, it would 
have had no money at all, Everything would have been paid in 

romises. To what point of passable value these promises would 
ve sunk under such conditions can not now be demonstrated, cer- 
tainly not to those who have persuaded themselves that they were 
repudiated, because the Government was too poor to pay them by 
accepting them for all its income, It is easy to believe, however, 
that had the method now advocated by the gentlemen who strive 
for an issue of greenbacks been adopted by the Government, no 
citizen would feel comfortable at this day when a greenback is 
mentioned. 

The Greenback would be an odious memory instead of an em- 
blem of successful financiering. The refusal to receive them for 
all Government income demonstrated that we maintained the dis- 
tinction between money and a promise to pay money, and so 
proved the integrity of our intentions. The payment of the inter- 
est on bonds in coin operated to keep us on a specie basis durin 
the war. With that removed, the whole fabric of our financia 
system might have crumbled. Noninterest-bearing promises to 
pay, without any provision for their payment or avowed purpose 
to make one, never have been and never will be kept in circulation. 

A substitute for money that there is a universal desire to dis- 
pose of can not find acceptance. It is the desire to receive that 
circulates money and its substitutes, rather than the desire to pay 
them away. 

There is great encouragement in the fact that all the theorists 
on the question of money have come to seek a basis for its issue. 
The fiat theory seems to have died or to be dying. 

The greatest confusion probably exists at this time with refer- 
ence to our silver dollars. Men see silver dollars, which they are 
told are worth 49 cents, passing from hand to hand and purchas- 
ing as much as any other dollar. The fact that is lost sight of 
almost universally at this time is that the United States in sey- 
eral different statutes has in the highest form of national avowal 
pledged itself to maintain all its money at a parity. This applies 

iarly to the silver dollar, because it is a recognized money, 

ow, the only way conceivable by man to keep anything that is 

worth less than a dollar circulating as a dollar is to redeem it with 
a dollar whenever necessary. i 

The Government's pledge carries the promise of the United 
States to the present silver dollar; and no matter what is stamped 
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upon it, it is, as a matter of fact, circulating as a token of the Goy- 
ernment’s promise. Another fact in connection with this condi- 
tion that must be startling to many theorists is that we have been 
enabled to coin and circulate under this Government promise 
more silver dollars than we were ever enabled to keep in circula- 
tion on their own merits, with silver as a money of ultimate 
redemption. : 

And yet there is here a proposition, pushed as a party ultimatum, 
to coin the seigniorage; that is, to coin identically the same kind 
of tokens out of the seigniorage on tokens with a view to getting 
more dollars. 

The distinction between money and debt seems lost. Men haye 
theorized themselves into the belief that the way to keep the Goy- 
ernment out of debt is to create debt payable on demand. 

If Government issued penne reading “Five years after 
date the United States will pay the bearer $1 on demand without 
interest,” they would not perform the functions of money for 
their face value, although the wealth of the nation” was behind 
them. They would be immediately discounted to the extent of 
interest for the time they had to run., Promises to pay can only 
portom the functions of money to the extent of their face prom- 

e when they are payable on demand by a promisor of univer- 
sal credit. 

No embarrassment resulting from pe promises payable on 
demand is escaped by coining 49-cent dollars under an agreement 
to maintain a parity between them and gold. The result of a 
failure to maintain the parity would be more disastrous than fail- 
ure to redeem the paper promise on demand. The failure to main- 
tain the parity would be a total failure to do the thing promised. 
The failure would be complete. The failure to redeem on demand 
would be only a postponement of the fulfillment of the promise, 

There is an ardent desire for free coinage among its advocates. 
They want more pert They call it money of ultimate redemp- 
tion. So do we all. ə on this side say that free coinage of 
silver would retire the gold from service as money. We are sus- 
tained in our position by reason and history. They say free coin- 
age would not retire the gold, and are sustained by nothing 
uttered or printed. If there be a part of their scheme not devel- 
oped, it is to bring gold into circulation again by reducing the 
amount of gold in a gold dollar to the value of a silver dollar. 
Some of them say that “without reducing the gold dollar it will 
stay in circulation at whatever premium it commands.” If this 
were true, it would furnish a sufficient argument for reducing its 


value. 
Why go on with the controversy in disguise? What is the dif- 
ference between reducing the gold dollar to forty-odd cents and 


then authorizing free coinage of the silver dollars and the other 
method of authorizing free coinage of silver forty-odd-cent dol- 
lars and then reducing the gold dollar to that value? The result 
is the same. Perhaps it is too much of the scheme to disclose all 
at once. And so the proposition to freely coin silver is always 
coupled with the ratio of sixteen to one. This at once declares 
the propriety and utility of reducing the gold dollar and that it 
8 be done. A gentleman once suggested“ that the rules be 
so amended that when unanimous consent is necessary it shall 
not be required.” 

But theories will not retard the progress of measures to vigor- 
ously prosecute the war. Hostilities have begun. The nation will 
sustain the Government with one voice. Every arm seeks the 
8 to strike a blow for the honor of the country and the 
glory of her fag. 


War Tariff. 
SPEECH 
HON. R. E. BURKE, 


OF TEXAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 28, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
haying under consideration the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means 
to meet war expenditures— s 


Mr. BURKE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: With the declaration of war against Spain 
comes the duty and obligation imposed on Congress to furnish 
and provide the necessary funds for the purpose of prosecuting 
the war to a speedy and, I trust, successful issue. In the crisis, 
Mr. Chairman, which now confronts us patriotism should come 
to the front and political partisanship should be relegated to the 
rear. All should unite in yielding to the Government an honest, 
candid, and patriotic support. 

I believe, sir, that the entire membership of this House are hon- 
est and sincere in their purpose to arrive, if possible, at a just and 


correct conclusion as to the best methods to be pursued in raising 
the necessary funds for the prosecution of this war, and it is to be 
expected that among so large a membership disagreements as to 
any measure of such importance will be found to exist. Mr. 
Chairman, at the very beginning we should not lose sight of the 
fact that another session of this Congress will meet next Decem- 
ber, about seven months, and of course a sufficient sum of money 
should be provided to meet all war expenditures until that time, 
When Congress meets in December, if the war is still in progress, 
further needed appropriations can then be made at once. 

The Committee on Ways and Means, or rather the Republican 
majority of this committee, has presented to the House the bill 
now under consideration as embodying in their judgment the 
very best means of raising this war reyenue. This bill in brief 
provides (1) for an increase of tariff, internal reyenue, and other 
tax duties sufficient to raise about $100,000,000; (2) for the issu- 
ance of certificates of indebtedness for borrowed money in a sum 
not to exceed $100,000,000, to run not exceeding one year and to 
bear interest at 3 pr cent; (8) for the issuance of $500,000,000 of 
Government bonds, bearing 3 per cent interest, payable quarterly 
in coin, the principal payable in coin, at the option of the Goy- 
ernment after ten years. From these three sources $700,000,000 
would become available. 

The question is, Ought Congress to give its assent to such an 
enormous increase of our public debt under the conditions that 
confront us at this time? Mr. Chairman, we have to-day in the 
Treasury a fraction under $220,000,000, the exact amount being 
$219,803,145.26. From this should be deducted the gold reserve 
of $100,000,000 and the unexpended balance of the $50,000,000 
voted and appropriated a few weeks ago for the public defense, 
and as was shown by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DOCKERY], 
there is to-day an available cash balance of 876,000, C000 in the 
Treasury. This added tothe amount proposed to be raised by 
this bill will make a grand total of $775,000,000. 

When it is remembered, Mr. Chairman, that on Se gal lion the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee [Mr. DINGLEY] 
stated to the House that the estimated cost of war expenditures 
was $25,000,000 per month, it does seem that the sum proposed to 
be raised by this bill is out of all proportion to the estimated cost. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not one of those who believe that a public 
debt is a public blessing, neither is a private debt a private bless- 
ing. I am unalterably opposed to the creation of a further bonded 
debt by this Government, and I believe a large proportion of the 
people of this country are united in this opposition, so long as it is 
possible to prevent this increase. Conditions might arise which 
would make such a step necessary, but in my judgment those con- 
ditions do not exist to-day. The raising at this time of the vast 
sum provided for in this bill is to my mind wholly unnecessary, 
and if the bill becomes a law will force upon the people of this 
country a debt which they should not be compelled to bear. 

Mr. Chairman, in lieu of the last two provisions of this bill the 
minority of this House propose the following, to supplement thel 
amount to be raised by an increase of duties and taxes under 
the bill, viz, $100,000,000, and the amount of available cash in the 
Treasury, viz, $75,000,000, with an issue of $100,000,000 in non- 
interest-bearing Treasury notes. These three would make an 
aggregate of $275,000,000, and to this we would add the seignior- 
age in the Treasury, amounting now to $42,000,000, and to make 
this immediately available let certificates be issued for this sum. 
This would make an aggregate of $317,000,000 available at once, 
and if the estimated cost of war expenditures of $25,000,000 per 
month be correct, no one can doubt but that this would be abun- 
dantly sufficient to carry on the war and run every department of 
the Government until Congress meets in December. 

Mr. Chairman, the minority go further and propose to substi- 
tute or amend the bill by offering an income-tax provision—levy- 
ing a tax om all incomes in excess of $2,000 per year. Under this 
proyision—if the tax could be collected—a conservative estimate 
pacos the amount that would be realized at $100,000,000 yearly. 

is proposition is met with the suggestion that a law imposing 
Ta a tax has been held to be unconstitutional by the Supreme 

‘ourt. 

Mr. Chairman, I am one of those who believe that no question 
is ever settled until it is settled right; and I believe there is a feel- 
ing of almost deliberate conviction on the part of the people of 
this country that this income-tax question has not been settled 
in accordance with the principles of zane and justice, and this 
conviction is strengthened and confirmed when the opinions of the 
judges who dissented in that case are read and considered. 

While I would not on this floor criticise too harshly a decision 
of the Supreme Court, yet, sir, we can not forget the fact that on 
two different occasions laws imposing a tax on incomes haye been 
upheld by this court, and by a bench that would not suffer by a 
comparison in point of learning and ability with that court as 
constituted at the time the late law imposing an income tax was 
held to be unconstitutional. Since this decision was rendered 
the personnel of that court has been changed to some extent, and 
we feel, sir, that another effort should be made to have the great 
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aggregations of wealth, both corporate and individual, contribute 
something toward supporting and sustaining that Government 
which protects them and their pro to-day; and an income tax 
is the only way in which this can be done. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, to the special features of the bill to 
which I have briefly referred, there are others which in my judg- 
ment might well have been omitted, because they are oppressive 
and burdensome to several of the business interests of the coun- 
try, such as the increase of duties and tax on many of the neces- 
saries of life, which increase, in the long run, must be borne and 
paid by the consumer. In the brief time which I have it will be 
impossible to enter upon a detailed discussion of these provisions 
of the bill. Mr. Chairman, while recognizing the necessity and 
duty of Congress to furnish the funds with which to prosecute 
this war, I am fully convinced, sir, that the measures proposed 
and contended for by the minority on this floor are both just and 
feasible and show conclusively that the necessary funds can be pro- 
cured without resorting to that curse of modern times, a bond issue. 

I believe, sir, the war will be of short duration; but whether 
this belief be correct or not, Congress will have metand discharged 
its full duty when it shall provide the money necessary to arm, 
equip, and sustain the brave, noble, and gallant soldiers and sea- 
men who to-day are responding to their country’s call and enlist- 
ing under her flag, ready and willing, if need be, to pour out 
their blood, as a free libation, on the altar of our common country. 


ud applause. 
Urne MaiR AN The gentleman's time has expired. 
The War Measure. 


SPEECH 
HON. J. D. HICKS, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 29, 1898, 
On the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures. 


Mr. HICKS said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: In the ag Greens minutes allotted me I shall not 
attempt to discuss in detail thisimportant measure. It meetsmy 
approval and the approval of the country and is, in my judgment 
necessary. The war with Spain is the great culminating event of 
the century—effete, cruel, and tyrannic old Spain has finally been 
overhauled and will be reefed in her vo; among the herty- 
loving nations of the world. It is eminently proper that fair and 
free America should be the chosen nation to administer the re- 
buke and to lead once more in the cause of human freedom and 
right. Freedom has again committed her cause to the great 
American nation, and under our leadership right and justice will 

revail. There can be no question as to esire of our people 
for the freedom and pacification of Cuba. Men by the thousands 
are ready and ure waiting for the words Forward march!” to 
show ejg active belief and sympathy in the cause our nation has 
Oused. 

o lack of men nor of means our people are ready for both. 
There may be differences as to how to provide the means. Taxes 
at their best are unpleasant. War taxes are especiallyso. Stamp 
taxes are always onerous, yet they are more welcome than the 
placing of a tax on such necessities as tea and coffee. The rev- 
enues to meet our increased enses must be provided. Which 
is the better way to reach the inevitable end? The money must 
be had. It must be had at once. To tax the people a sufficient 
amount to raise all the money immediately required is out of the 

uestion. It can not be done. It must not be done. How, then, 
Shall we raise this needed money? But one answer can be given, 
and that is well and sufficiently answered by the Committee on 
Ways and Means in the bill now before us and the report accom- 
panying the same. 

I hold in my hands a letter from my friend J. W. Hayes, gen- 
eral secretary-treasurer of the Knights of Labor, in which that 
gentleman urges members of Congress to vote against an increase 
of our bonded indebtedness. Iwould like to agree with my friend 
and vote as he desires. This I regard as impracticable, for the 
first, and to my mind a sufficient, reason: We need immediate 
money in sufficient amount to meet pending and impending obli- 
gations. To draw all the money out of our jury and to make 
no provision for replenishment, except taxes assessed and author- 
ized in the pending measure, will not only not meet the question, 
but will not provide for the exigency now upon us. Over 100,000 
men are to be clothed, fed, and cared for. Arms and munitions 
of war must be provided for these men, A large Navy must also 
be cared for, munitioned, and fed, 


Various estimates are made as to the monthly expenditure, all 
of which far exceed the mono on hand. The exigency is here. ` 
The men are in the field; the Navy is on the sea. © war must 
be short, sharp, and decisive; we can no experiments. We 
want no expensive collec agencies. e want no inguisitional 
taxes, such as are proposed by the distinguished gentleman from 
Tennessee. Nothing of this kind is demanded; there is no need 
of politics in this. t us pass the measure as it is. Intrust the 
President with the proper authority. He is worthy and has been 
tried; we can 2 and trust him again, with the assurance that all 
will be well. e President has our confidence; he has the confi- 
dence of the country,and we make no mistake in placing this im- 
portant matter in his hands. With a prompt and unanimous vote 
of the American Congress on this important war measure, it will 
be an additional notice to me and the entire world that we are 
in no mood to be trifled with. With our quarrel just, we can in 
the cause of liberty and human progress defy the world. 

Mr. Chairman, this is no time for oratory. Action, prompt and 
effective in the councils as well as in the field, is what is demanded. 
Let the previous question be ordered, and again let us, as repre- 
sentatives of the people, record our votes on the side and in the 
cause of human rights and li It is for us to blaze the way, 
and in the times to come all the nations of the earth will follow 
our footsteps. The war in which we have engaged should be, as 
already stated, short and decisive. This measure is the proper 
step in that direction. Our duty is plain, and should be promptly 
discharged, 


Equality of Taxation Means Equality of Sacrifice. 


SPEEOH 
HON. OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 28, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on thestate of the Uni 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways an 
means to meet war expenditures— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Were I to follow my own inclinations, I would 
remain silent at this time and content myself with casting my 
vote against this bill; but knowing as I do the loyalty of the peo- 
ple I represent to the flag of this great nation and their desire 
that the President and his advisers should have every possible aid 
from Congress both in men and money to bring the war in which 
we are now engaged to a speedy and victorious termination, I feel 
that I should explain the reasons, or at least some of them, for 
my opposition to the measure now pending before the House. 

e right of taxation is one of the fundamental principles that 
belong to government. When yourecognize the right of the govern- 
ment to exist, then, of necessity, you recognize its right to exer- 
cise and employ all the powers needed to perpetuate its existence. 
This is true of all classes of government, whether despotic or free; 
but the distinction lies in the fact that the po of a despotic 
government are employed primarily for the efit and protection 
of the governing power, whereas in afree country they should be 
exercised and employed solely for the protection and benefit of 
the citizens who bear the burdens and enjoy the protection of the 
government. 

The right of taxation is the most necessary, the most powerful, 
and often the most dangerous of all the powers vested in the gov- 
ernment. Its proper exercise may make a nation Bees and pros- 

rous, or its abuse may overburden the masses of the people until 
it . their energies, saps their courage, and paralyzes their 
manhood to an extent that they can no longer respond to the de- 
mands made upon them. Then one of two things is sure to fol- 
low, if not both—the nation must die of its own corruption or 
revolution and anarchy must take the place of government. 

The history of nations has left innumerable monuments in the 
past to caution us against the improper and unjust exercise of the 
power of taxation. The oppressive taxes of the Roman emperors, 
in porgo on the ingenious manufacturers, the diligent merchants, 
and the toiling artisans and laborers, while the great landowners 
and money lenders were exempted, were but the handwriting on 
the wall that marked the ultimate downfall and dismemberment 
of the greatest empire of ancient times. 

The French Revolution was preceded by a generation where the 
annual expenses largely exceeded the revenue, and extortion to 
meet the deficit fell on the humble and weak. The financial offi- 
cers grew enormously rich. The land tax, the poll tax, the taxes 
on consumption and labor on the highways crushed the peasantry, 
and the indirect taxes were farmed out to commissioners who 
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had the power to enforce extortionate demands b 3 the 
unfortunate taxpayers to the galleys and to the scaffold; with the 
result that the government was overthrown, the nation bathed in 
blood for a decade, and neither life nor was secure or safe. 

The more immediate cause of the American Revolution was the 
passage by the British Parliament of a number of acts imposing 
unjust taxes that were destructive of the rights and liberties of 
the colonies, è 

There is therefore no legislation that those who are chosen to 
legislate for a free le should scrutinize more carefully or 

ard with more jealous care than those acts which authorize the 
8 of the nation to levy taxes from the people. x 

We recognize the right of taxation, we admit the necessity for 
taxation, but we demand that such taxes as the necessities of the 
nation require should be so laid as to be uniform and just to the 

ople. Equality of sacrifice is the aim which we ought to keep 

fore us in the construction of a system of taxation. On this 
oint I will read from John Stuart Mill’s book on Principles of 
‘olitical Economy. He says: 

For what reason ought equality to be the rule in the matter of taxation? 
For the reason that it ought to be so in all the affairs of government, as a gov- 
ernment ought to make no distinctions of persons or — in the stren; 
py ee ace igen aap nye AOA A gem ord 
e n ax the mode by which least sacrifice is occasioned on the 
big poe bears less than his share of the burdens, some other person must 
suffer more than his share, and the alleviation to the one is not, on the aver- 
age, so great a good to him as the increased pressure be tre the other is an 
evil. Fonality of taxation, therefore, as a maxim of politics means equality 
7 2 pportioning, the — — of each m toward the 


It means the a 
expenses of Government, so that he feel neither more nor less incon- 


& - 
r tae DEAE PRANKO E AAA cart oe 
be completely realized, but the first object in every practical di i 
should be to know what perfection is. 

The citizen of a free country expects when he pays his taxes to 
receive something in return for the money expended, and he does. 
He receives the many benefits that arise from the protection af- 
forded by a just and stable pier ness These benefits can be 

summed up under two protection to his life and to 
his property. a 

Protection to life is afforded to every citizen; therefore all re- 
ceive some of the benefits of government and all should bear some 
of the burdens in the way of taxes. But protection to perenne 
not equally enjoyed by all our citizens, some having vastly more 
property Gan 0 and therefore receive more by way of pro- 
tection from the Government than is received by those who have 
but little. 

For this reason, in order to equalize the burdens of taxation in 
all the stable and enlightened nations of the Christian world to- 
day, except our own, it is recognized that it is just and right that 
aman should pay taxes in ion to the property he owns. 
You may say that it is true in this country. , itis, so far as 
the States are concerned, but not as to the Federal Government. 

The States do not raise taxes to pay the salaries of the President, 
members 11 Supreme Court judges, and the vast army 
of Federal ials, the maintenance of the Army and Navy, and 
the expenses of carrying on this war with Spain. These are ley- 
ied, collected, and expended for an entirely different pt from 
the revenues raised by the States; but why should h different rule 
apply as to the collection of taxes by the Federal Government 
pron a pres in the haar oa ee citizen of 

the Uni tates pay in proporti e value o 33 
instead of in proportion to what he consumes? For the Fed 
taxes are laid on consumption and not on property. 

Any man who buys an article on which tariff taxes are levied, 
such as shoes, hats, clothes, ete., or consumes an article on which 
an internal- revenue tax is collected, such as beer, tobacco, medi- 
cines, etc., pays his tax into the Federal Treasury. If the neces- 
sities of a r man’s aari require him to consume as much of 
the necessities or needs of life as his rich neighbor, then he must 
pay as much taxes, although he does not receive in any due pro- 
portion the same return from the Government by way of protec- 


tion. 

It is a well-known fact that one man in New York City owns 
over $100,000,000 of improved real estate, and yet he lives in Lon- 
don; he does not buy his clothes, his liquors, tobacco, or other 
articles of necessity or luxury on which our Government collects 
taxes here; and, notwithstanding the fact that he pays no taxes to 
our Government, we are to-day fortifying New York Harbor at 
„ raising and maintaining a vast army and navy for 
W 

To prevent our Spanish foes from sending a fleet of war vessels 
up the Hudson River and oe his property, whereas this 
man's tenants, who are sending their sons to the front to answer 
their country’s call, who will be compelled to pay the war taxes 
levied under this bill, may have no property that needs protec- 
tion; possibly they could put their all in a wagon and haul it into 
the country beyond the reach of the enemy’s guns. 

Of course the above is an extreme case, but it illustrates the 


proposition that taxes levied on consumption, such as tariff and 
ternal-revenue taxes, do not justly or equitably distribute the 
burdens of 3 The man who has wealth may pay more 
taxes than the man who has not, because he may wear a few more 
clothes or smoke better cigars, but in proportion to his wealth 
you can readily see he does not begin to pay his fair proportion of 
taxes. 

Now, one of the great objections to the measure now before the 
House that I have is that it does not attempt to equalize these 
burdens of taxation. The great aim and object the Republican 
party seems to have, as shown by the action of those it has in- 
trusted with power, is to exempt wealth from taxation and make 
the toiling masses of the people bear the burdens of government. 

Last summer the President called Congress in extra session to 
enact a revenue measure. What did the Republican party do? 
They increased the taxes (tariff duties) on consumption very 
largely, but on wealth and property not a dollar; and now that 
we are engaged in a righteous War against the despotic power of 
a foreign nation to aid a liberty-loving people, we are compelled 
to increase our expenses and must raise more revenue, 

What is the bill they have brought before the House? Does it 
allow the wealth of the nation to pay its share of the taxes to 
maintain our armies and navies in the field? No; it again la 
additional taxes on consumption; it doubles the taxes on beer; 
the end the consumer must pay for it by gettinga less amount for 
his money; it increases the taxes on tobacco, and already in ad- 
vance of the passage of the law, the merchants have put up the 
price on their goods; they have invented innumerable stamp taxes 
that must annoy and harass the people; this tax will fall almost 
entirely on the hard-working and industrions artisans, merchants, 
mechanics, farmers, and professional men of the country, but not 
on idle wealth that is protected, but never made to pay for the 
benefits received. 

J am not in favor of taxing wealth unjustly or excessively. I 
have always believed that it is an honorable ambition for a man 
to seek to acquire an abundance of this world's goods if he can do 
so honestly and without oppression to his fellow-man, and that 
when he has acquired it he should receive the protection of the 
law that he may be secure in the ion of his rty; but I 
do contend that those citizens who have acquired vast fortunes 
and who receive more protection from the Government than their 
fellow-men should be required to contribute in some fair propor- 
tion to the amount of property owned by them to maintaining 
the 3 and legitimate expenses of the National Govern- 
ment. 

The Democratic members of the Ways and Means Committee 
offered as an amendment in the committee to the present bill a 
proposition to raise 8100, 000, 000 of these war taxes by the levy of 
an income tax on all incomes in excess of $4,000. This has been 
rejected in the committee by the Republican members. It will 
be 3 again in the House, and I have no doubt will be re- 
jected. 

Our political opponents say that the tax has been held uncon- 
stitutional. I do not propose to go into a legal argument on the 
goon of its constitutionality, but I sayin view of the fact that 

uring the civil war such a tax was held to be constitutional and 
the Government in 1867 raised 872,000,000 from it, that when it 
was last presented to the Supreme Court it was declared uncon- 


Stitutional by only five of the nine judges voting in favor of its 


unconstitutionality. 

Since then two of the judges have left the bench and two new 
men are in their places, whose opinion on the question is unknown. 
In view of the further fact that the Chief Justice in rendering his 
decision against the law intimated that he would have held the 
law constitutional as a war measure, I do not think we should 
consider the question finally settled, but Congress should enact a 
law-avoiding, as far as possible, the objections advanced by the 
court to the former act and once more attempt to place on the 
statute books.a law the justice of which can not he controverted. 

If we fail in this, there axe other means by which taxes can be 
levied that to some extent will collect revenue from the idle wealth 
of the conntry, and I think it is the duty of every member of the 
Democratic party, that has always represented the rights of the 
common masses of the common people, to continue the battle, to 
be ever vigilant and never surrender, until a law justly and 
equitably distributing the burdens of taxation is written on the 
statute books and the present unjust Jaws that tax consumption 
and not property are repealed and the unjust burdens are lifted 
from backs of the people. 

Another objection I have to the bill is the issue of $600;000,000 
of bonds. There is no necessity for the issue of these bonds. Tho 
Treasury now has a surplus of $119,000,000 above the gold reserve. 
There is uncoined silver in the mint belonging to the Government 
which, when coined. would amount to $42,000,000. 

An issue of $100,000,000 of noninterest-bearing Treasury notes 
to circulate as money would be welcomed by the people and could 
be issued with absolute safety. This would provide the Govern- 
ment with an immediate war fund of $261,000,000, which is more 
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than will be eee to end the war with Spain. The gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. DINGLEy] in his speech stated that the estimates 
were that the war would cost us $25,000,000 per month. This is 
an excessive estimate. 

The civil war in the year of its greatest expenditure cost less 
than $300,000,000 on a gold basis. No reasonable man believes 
that this war, if it lasts a year, will cost the Government $200,- 
000,000. We can conduct it to a victorious conclusion without 
issuing a single bond, without mortgaging the rights of children 
yet unborn, without withdrawing $600,000,000 from useful enter- 

rises where it is badly needed now to put life into the business 
E of the country. 

In conclusion, let me say that in voting against this bill I do so 
because I know that its features are partisan and unjust; they 
will oppress the masses of the people; they are unnecessary, and 
the same amount of revenue could be raised from sources that 
would equalize the burdens of taxation and not be felt by the 


people. 


Nayal Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. JAMES G. MAGUIRE, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 80, 1898. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the naval appropriation bill— 

Mr. MAGUIRE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The amendment which I have just proposed 
increases the annual salary of the instructor in practical seaman- 
ship at the Naval Academy from $397.50 to $500. It seems to me 
that this increase should be made. The position is one of impor- 
tance and at least some msibility, requiring a high a of 
intelligence and considerable experience in the person who fills it, 

Gentlemen say that his a. is already considerably higher 
than the wages paid able-bodied seamen in the merchant marine 
service. That, it seems to me, is no answer to my proposition, 
Sailors in the merchant marine service are not to be compared 
with seamen in our Navy. Not more than 20 per cent of the sailors 
employed in American merchant ships are qualified to enlist in 
the United States Navy. 

It requires a high type of man, both mentally and physically, to 
meet the requirements of enlistment in our Navy, and surely 
when an instructor in practical seamanship for our Naval Acad- 
emy is selected from among the seamen in the naval service, he 
must be far above the average of able seamen in ability, Surely 
such a man is worth a salary of $500 a year. 

While on this subject, Mr. Chairman, I desire to impress upon 
this House the necessity for amending our maritime laws, not 
only in the interest of the American sailor but in the interest of 
the American Navy and of the Government. I have frequently, 
during the last five years, urged that the Jaws relating to the Gov- 
ernment and treatment of American sailors be modernized and 
at least brought up to the standard of the maritime laws of other 
g nations. e are far behind most of the leading nations in 

is respect. 


Our maritime code is a relic of the seventeenth century—per- 
haps it might be more fittingly assigned to an earlier century— 
and is utterly intolerable to the self-respecting and liberty-loving 
citizens of our country. As a result, the young men and boys of 
our country avoid the merchant marine service asan 13 
unfit for freemen. They are not averse to the sea; in , they 
are naturally disposed to court its perils and its trials. They do 
nok hesitate to enlist in the United States Navy when opportunity 
offers. 

The number of American boys eager to enlist in the Navy al- 
ways exceeds the demand, and the number will ever increase in 
proportion to any ible increase in demand. 

hy, then, do they so unanimously shrink from entering the 
merchant marine service? They have answered this question a 
thousand times. They have told us that the laws of our country 
place the American sailor too completely at the mercy of tyran- 
nical and avaricious masters and owners of American merchant 


ships. 

They have told us that under our laws a sailor's contract for 
personal service may be specifically enforced, no matter how in- 
tolerable the service may become to the sailor; that if he quits 
his employment in port, uring the period of his contract, he ma 
be “pursued from State to State,” like a fugitive slave, arrested, 
and either condemned to prison like a criminal, as a penalty for 
violating his civil contract for personal service, or delivered over, 


in chains if need be, to his master, to complete the period of his 
articles in involuntary servitude. (See decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of Robertson vs. Baldwin, which, 
= 1 of the House, I will print in connection with my re- 
marks. 

They tell us that the law affords an American sailor no protec- 
tion against corporal punishment and other physical violence at 
the hands of captains and mates at sea, and gives him substan- 
tially no remedy for such wrongs and injuries afterwards, while 
the laws of other maritime nations give their sailors ample pro- 
tection and redress under like circumstances. 

They tell us that the laws do not require masters and owners of 
merchant vessels to furnish American sailors with sufficient 
nourishing and wholesome food, and that avaricious masters and 
owners frequently take advantage of this laxity of the law to 
make increased profits by failing to 1 provision their ships; 
thus entailing privations, suffering, sickness, and deadly diseases 
upon an unduly great proportion of sailors. 

They tell us that our laws fail to uire sufficient forecastle 
room to be given to American sailors, thus imposing upon them 
hardships and discomforts, and causing an undue proportion of 
them to suffer from diseases of the respiratory organs. 1 

They tell us that our laws fail to make sufficient provision for 
testing the seaworthiness of ships before American sailors are 
compelled to put to sea in them, and by that laxity, combined 
pit 75 the avarice of owners, causing unnecessary loss of life among 
sailors. 

These and other defects in our maritime laws have, for genera- 
tions, prevented the young men and boys of America from enter- 
ing the merchant-marine service as seamen. = 

have frequently called attention to the important relation 
which must ever subsist between the merchant-marine service 
of a country and its navy. 
_ The merchant marine of this country should at all times have 
in its employ a great body of capable and experienced American 
sailors, from among whom, in best apatite our Navy could 
draw any required force of able- ed seamen, capable of passing 
the highest 4 test of efficiency—health, strength, and in- 
telligence. It is entirely the fault of past Congresses, and some- 
what of the present Congress, that such a reserve force is not 
available now. 7 

For five years, at least, bills that would have corrected these 
evils, that would have made seamanship an honorable and suit- 
able employment for American boys, have been pending in Con- 

ss, receiving scant recognition in either House, ‘aa always 
failing in one. 8 

The evil of this procrastination is now made apparent in the 
difficulty experienced in securing sailors who are up to the requi- 
site naval standard of efficiency to man our auxiliary cruisers. 

That our Regular Navy is fully and efficiently manned goes 
without the statement, and that our auxiliary cruisers will be 
well manned is equally certain, but the fact that there appears to 
be any lack of experienced sailors who are up to the naval stand- 
ard of efficiency is a warning that should not pass unnoticed. 

The Philadelphia Public Ledger a few days ago called attention 
to this situation in an editorial which deserves the patriotic atten- 
tion of every member of Congress. It is as follows: 


No less than sixty-three vessels belonging to the merchant marine, but 
capable of mounting an aggregate of 1, pans, were placed at the disposal 
of the Government for war purposes by their patriotic owners, in a an le 
day, last Monday. The fact shows a unive patriotic spirit and it 
shows that the shipmasters r e the fact that war, if it comos, will be 
waged principally on the sea. ny of these vessels are of iron, and even 
the wooden ones would make a formidable addition tothe Navy, but there is 
a aces drawback to their usefulness, which includes iron and wooden ships 


0. 

It is the lack of men to handle them. Already the Government finds itself 
obliged to relax the strictness of its roguata for enlisting men and to ac- 
cept those of a class which it rejected only a few days ago. Last week it 
wanted only able and experienced seamen for enlistment on its war ships, 
but there were so few of this kind to be had that nowit is taking inexpe- 
rienced landsmen, with a view to training them in seamanship. The mer- 
chant vessels carry only enough men to handle them in ordinary course of 
business; they have none to spare for fighting k pu We have no ade- 

uate school of naval seamen, and we see the n: of one in emergencies like 
the present. Perhaps this will teach us to make such laws and arrangements 
as will preclude such a state of affairs in the future. 


The Coast Seaman’s Journal, of San Francisco, in the course of 
an able editorial on the same subject, says: 


3 Soe pay the e PERA is not so een eens 
ese vessels do not carry men enou ‘or fighting purposes as 

men sey do carry are inefficient. It is a matter of quality more than o 
uantity. 


5 A school of naval seamen is obviously out of the question as a means of 
training men to man the merchant-marine reserve in case of war. What is 
really required are laws which will make the merchant vessel a fit place for 
ood seamen, a gos that will cultivate, or at least give a chance of survival 
125 the qualities that go to make good seamen in times of 8 or war, instead 
of laws which degrade them, asat present. Inother words, we require a little 
patriotism in the management of the seamen who man the merchant fleet 
as well as in the management of the fleet itself. In the accomplishment of 
purpose the Public Ledger may do good service by advocating the en- 
actment of the laws now pending in Congress 
American seamen's lot. 


for the improvement of the 
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The importance of improving the personnel of the merchant 
marine as a reserve for the navy is fully recognized 1 
statesmen, who for over twenty years have been legislating for 
the improvement of the condition, care, and treatment of sailors 
in that service. : 

Mr. Goschen, first lord of the Admiralty, in presenting the 
naval estimates to the House of Commons a short time ago, is 
reported by the press as follows: 

x recent industrial s les, and appealed 
ys gonnen eae os. Britian rnin of 15 e paralotnia Sa. 
that, if from false economy or im ible conditions on either side, 
sailors and ships were ousted by foreigners, then “God help us.” He con- 
cluded: “If peace shall apun reign in our centers of industry and maritime 
interests, and if the nation that calls herself mistress of the sea reasserts 
herself by an increase of merchant 1 then the nation may look forward 
in confidence that if there be peace it be peace with honor, but if war, 
which God forbid, it must be war crowned with victory.” 

The difficulties now being experienced in recruiting seamen for 
our auxiliary cruisers is not, I apprehend, a difficulty in 1 
sailors, but in securing sailors who are citizens of the Uni 
States, who are within the age limits, and who come up to the 
physical standard established for the naval service. 

This is not strange. Owing to the conditions that prevent Amer- 
ican boys from entering the merchant-marine service, more than 
50 per cent of the sailors employed in that service are citizens of 
other countries, and of the other 50 per cent, one-half are phys- 
ically incapable of enlisting. 

The following extracts from the reports of the Surgeon-General 
of the Marine-Hospital Service for-the years 1888, 1893, and 1894 

ve a very good idea of the fearful effects produced by 1 

‘ood and insufficient forecastle accommodations upon the health 


of sailors employed in the American merchant-marine service. I 
read from pages 126 and 127 of the report for 1888: 
But notwithstanding this favorable testimony from such reliable sources, 


it is belieyed that the food or lime-juice regulation is strictly observed on 
but few, if any, merchant vessels arriving here; and the only rational ex- 
tion for the apparent contradictions is that the facts relating to the 

atment of sailors are to serene de concealed, probably in the majorit; 

of cases, by a lawless and uman horde of vagabonds that swarm aroun 
vessels ‘before they Seon anchor even, and who take charge of the sailors 
as if they were rug and debauch them in low boarding houses, and 
genset ey offer any remonstrance the punishment is cruel treatment on 

e 5 

tt is Cag toy, Mane al pe also that these outrages are frequently com- 
mitted with the knowledge if not the consent of the officers of the ship. This 
view is confirmed by seamen and others interested in maritime affairs. It is 
also asserted that in many instances the question of diet is pereon upon be- 
tween the master and crew after the ship sails from port, without regard to 
the scale inserted in the articles of ment, the men in most cases accept- 
ing the ration offered and provided at the discretion of the commander in 
place of the governmental allowance. 

Itisquiteevident from the foregoing that to against an inferior qual- 
ity and quantity of supplies an inspection of the stores should invariably be 
made before any deep-water ship is allowed to clear. Moreover, if it was un- 
derstood that surveys would always be held at the port of destination on an 
portion of the provisions, and investigations made regarding the issue of f 
and lime juice whenever proper cause is shown therefor; and penalties in- 
flicted should the char be proved, it would undoubtedly secure a more 
e laws promulgated for the guidance of mariners 

of sailors correspondingly. 

Among the dietetic treated at this hospital scurvy 
most interesting and instructive part, and this report would be incomplete 
without mentioning the subject here. This is a disease of malnutrition, and 
without dwe upon the tiology, pathology, treatment, or history of the 
malady, it is sufficient to say that all authorities agree that it is caused, for 
the . long-continued deprivation of certain nutritive principles 
contained in fresh vegetable food. Among tho contributing or additional 
causes may be noted in general terms various disabilities con prior to 
shipment; extremes of heat and cold; the habit of many eating sea bread 

ed in “slush,” or grease; long-continued service at sea; overwork; damp 
and TY uart individual uncleanliness,etc. It was known to thefather 
of meni e, and has prevailed more or less extensively from time imme- 
mor: 

One of the most notable epidemicson land broke out during the potato 
famine in Ireland in 1847, and in the early months of the Crimean war the 
French lost more men from 808 from bullets. During the last war 
in country—1861-1864—out of 807,000 cases there were 47,000 of scurvy with 
a death rate of 16 per cent. On account of shipwreck and other disasters in- 
cident to navigation, it has always been a ‘oe toseamen, owing to the 
im bility rocuring frequent supplies of fresh food and water; but 
under ordinary Lasia ee modern times, with steam largely utilized 
in pex of sail, there is but little excuse for the appearance of such a scourge. 

deed, it has been said justly, that when "a sailor dies of scurvy, some- 
one must be as ible as if the fatal ot 


forms the 


The record of the d 
connection. Durin 


sailors, and out of this 
subjoined 


Year. 


merican 
vessels, 


— . — 88 |1 death, American. 
Do. 


2 deaths, 1 Italian, 1 Brit- 
ish. 


American 


15| 9 1 death, American. 
12| 8 1 death, British. 
JE 
2 4 8deaths—2 Americans, 1 
German. 
$ 1 1 death, British. 
* 1 J 2 deaths, American, 
6| 2 
8| 1 
4/2 


seamen not treated at marine hospital during the years 1873, 


a Poren 
1874, and 1875. \ 
'I now read the following table made up from the report for 1893: 


s |s 4 
232 B i 
22 * Š 3 
8. > $ 2 2 
S E E $ 
A |a S 8 S Ë” 
2 2 e 29 
667 | 829| 380| 404 20 1,038 | 912 
127 | 111| 33] 126] 68| "183| 13 
631 | 794| 382| 440| 280 1,278 461 
684 1,245 740 688| 502 1,546 54 
617 606 476] 350 408 1,146 827 
„210 4.370 12, 020 | 5, 604 


ee ee ee „803 5,213 


Also the following, compiled from the report for 1894: 


È : 
a 
5 2 |g 
38 AE. 
© © © — 
8 Geo ees 16 
514 838| 370 1.072 309 
67| 10| 58) 177 122 
416 | 323| 284) 1,115 475 
713 | 721| 732 |1,363| 684 
543 333 410 | 1,084 755 


2 (4,576 6510 1.551 | 5,413 


Further comment on this phase of the question is unnecessary. 

~ DESERTIONS IN FOREIGN PORTS. 

It is assumed by gentlemen who oppose these reforms ihat if 
sailors were allowed to leave their ships in foreign ports that right 
would be ruinous to the merchant-marine interests engaged in 
foreign commerce. Nothing could be farther from the truth, 

Prior to 1884 the articles of a sailor could not be canceled by the 
mutual consent of the sailor and the master of an American mer- 
chant vessel in a foreign port. The theory upon which this inhi- 
bition rested was that in a foreign port an American vessel could 
not get a new crew if her articled crew should either desert or be 
discharged; that an American ship losing her crew in a foreign 

rt must rot in her neglected brine.” Both seamen and mas- 
ters have for many years known that there is absolutely no truth 
in the theory and have acted on that knowledge. 

For fifty years an American vessel has had no more trouble in 
securing a crew in any 5 rt than have the vessels of the 
coun to which the port belongs—no more trouble than she 
would have in securing a crew in an American port. 

The owners and masters of American vessels, required by the 
exigencies of trade to lie for a considerable time in a foreign port 
awaiting cargo, generally got rid of the expense and annoyance 
of keeping their crews in idleness by compelling them to desert, 
enlisting new crews when cargoes were ready. This practice be- 
came well-nigh universal long before the passage of the Dingley 
maritime bill of 1884, which sought to correct the evil by making it 
lawful for masters and sailors to cancel such articles by agree- 
ment in foreign ports. 

Nominally this act gives equal rights in this matter to masters 
and sailors, but in fact it does not. The practical effect is to au- 
thorize the master to discharge his crew whenever and in what- 
ever port it may please him to do so, but gives no corresponding 
right to thesailor. The discharge must be by agreement. Neither 
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party has a legal right to annul the contract; but the master is 


manifestly in a position to enforce his will if he wishes the arti- 
cles canei ed, while the sailor has no such power to enforce his 
will. The sailor can, of course, desert if he is to accept 
the legal penalties and other consequences, but he could have done 
that before the passage of the Dingley Act. 

The master, however, can enforce a cancellation of the agree- 
ment when it is to his interest, or to the interest of his employers 
to have it canceled, by making life on the ship intolerable to the 
sailors oS 5 sence be disc 22 — re 5 
very generally ore the passage o ey Ac 

Before the passage of that act nearly all n Dingler sailors were 


forced to desert in foreign ports whenever their ships were consid- 
erably delayed in such Snooth e passage of the act-nearly | on 
all American sailors are, under like circumstances, voluntarily 
discharged in such 


by the masters, as the following compara- 
tive statement of the “number of seamen discharged . 
and shipped by the . in the ports of 1. Ham 

and Singapore, in 1883 and in 1898,” Peertiſied by Mr. S. Wilke gt act- 
ing Secretary of the Treasury, to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
zane saa Fisheries of the Fifty- -third Congress, on May 18, 1894, 
will show: 


1893. 


Consulates. Dis- De- 
d. serted. 
14 


958 
70 


None, 
15 


6 


None. 


*Inclusive of three quarters only. The report of desertions for the fourth 
quarter not found. 

The years taken for the purpose of this comparison were 1883, 
one year before the of the Dingley bill, and 1893, nine 
years after its passage. They are representative years of the two 
Foreign and the ports pa are fairly representative of the 

n ports of the world. 

This table, in connection with what I have said of the absolute 
contro! of the matter of discharges held by the masters of vessels, 
clearly establishes my contention that no hardship to masters or 
owners of merchant vessels is involved in permitting seamen at 
will, subject me such civil damages as may be provided for, to ter- 
minate their s -shipping contracts in foreign ports. 

All ships nations stand upon an equal footing with re- 
spect to tthe t of crews in all seaports of the world, the 


ease or difficulty with which a crew may be for a shi 
depending not upon her nationality, but upon her reputation ae 
the reputation of her flag for the treatment of sailors. 


THIRTEENTH AMENDMENT DOES NOT PROTECT SAILORS. 

In the course of my remarks I referred to the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the case of Robertson and others 
vs. Baldwin, stating that it so limits the meaning and effect of 
the thirteenth amendment to the Federal Constitution as to ex- 
clude articled sailors from the protection of its provision against 
a ead ik servitude. 

Indeed, the limitation put apon fhe thirteenth amendment by 
that decision makes contractual slavery, such as prevails between 
so-called employers and 3 but really between masters 
and slaves, on the Hawaiian Islands, perfectly legitimate and en- 
forceable in the United States. It restores subdivision 3 of section 
2 of Article IV of the Constitution of the United States, which 
8 

op - 5 labor in 9 under the laws 3 
5 See cen such service or la „but shall be be delivered — — — 
FVP 

But the decision needs neither explanation nor comment. Its 
terins are unmistakable as its effect is far-reaching. 

Under the leave granted me by the House, Iwi will print it, to- 
gether with the dissenting opinion of Justice Harlan and the pe- 
tition for rehearing presented by Mr. Jackson H. Ralston and 

myself. The opinion of the court is as follows: 
[Su pete Court of the United —— No. .- October term. 18%. Robert 


rtson et al., on ma rare . y Baldwin. Appeal from the district 
court for the northern distr: ifornia. January 25, 1897.] 


This was an appeal froma Prp aaia of the district court for the northern 
district of California, rendered August ag a a writ of habeas 
corpus issued a oy the petition of Robert Robertson, P. H. Olsen, John Brad- 
ley, and Morris 

“The petition set forth, in substance, that the Mew at pate were 3 
ranger pn of their liberty by r marshal for the northern dis- 
trict of California, in the county f Alameda County, —5 virtue of an 
order of commitment made by a nited States commissioner, committing 
them for trial upon a charge of f disobedience of the pem ae orders of the 
of the Ame: barkentine 4 t.such 
without reasonable or probable cause, in this: That at the time of the com- 
the all = petitioners were held on board the 2 65 

been 8 Faget on board 
regon, und: 


master claiming the right to hold tioners by virtue of th acts; that 
sections 4598 and 4599 are —— rinse andl tnx violation of section lof 


in that it compels involuntary servitude. 
The record was somewhat m: T, but it 1 ee that the 
at San Francisco for a voyage to 


ppton, in the ones of By pgm Font ence to Valparaiso; and thence to 
such other aes Sass as the ter migh and — toa port of 
in the United States; “that they had each g articles 

to perform the duties of seamen during the course o 255 bo- 


coming ed with their employment, they left the the voyage a gy er in 
the State of Oregon, and were su ently under the provisions 
of Revised Statutes, sections 4596 to taken before a 8 of the peace, 
oe by him committed to jail util the Se all was ready for sea (some six- 


ays), when they were taken from the 3 and 8 
eee e go axainst their will; t that elise re: oaea to Staen tor 
dience to the 5 of th ere arrested at San Francisco, Eoen 
with refusing to work 5 of F Revises Statutes, section 4506; were sub- 
ee reli — before a commissioner of the circuit court, and him 
such charge before the district court for the northern d ct 


titioners 
Mr. J mation raat ed 8e opinion of the court. 
below dismissed the writ and 


the conflict of the same sections and n th 
amendment tothe Constitution, a slavery and invol: servitude, 
F n oft theact of July , 1790, reads 
as follows: 
“Suc. 4598. If any seaman who shall have signed a contract to orm a 
v shall, at any port or 


or shall absent himself from such 
comman 


5 the oa Engin hi 
him before such justice; erg At te ihon App 
within intent and 


without a warran d conveyance before any court of justice 
te of the State to be dealt with on tolaw. n oe * 
on 4596, Wh also taken from the sams act, es punishment 
by imprisonment for desertion, to join the v or absenco without 


ve. 

1. The first proposition, that Congress has no authority under the Consti- 
tution to vest judicial pict nonce mage gegen by ‘udicial 

bservation of Mr. vie 


estal Moore 

wae C received the pprova t 
$s — ee several States. nited States vs. 7 — 
7 Connecticut, 239; United States vs. Camp 6 Hall's Law 

oan bomen, wherein the courts held to 


By e 113, 8. Ohio Com, Pleas.) 
These were all actions for penal 
the familiar doctrine that the courts of o: ty will not enforce the 


penal laws of another. peony vs. "Attrill, 146 U. S., 657, 672.) In Com- 
monvwealth vs. Feely (1 Va. Cases, 325), it was held by the general court of 
V. ia in 1813 that the Bisto courts conld not take ‘aurisdiction of an indict- 


rg Say 25 25 les (5 in, 20 300) it held that Congress 
owles ( korn was 
power to confer juri the courts of a State . naturalize aliens, 
although, if — power 
exercised by the 


er be recogn ture of a — it ma 
courts of such State of compe! ction. si 


be 
Jn ——— is Milos , 115, 231 Vee bie in 1817, by Judges 
and Hanson, of Maryland, ad no power toauthorize jus- 
tices of the peace to issue 3 tor hy appreh on of offenders 


the laws of the United States. con view, however, was taken 
e Cheves, of South Garclinn ie ks parte Ehodes Cs 12 Niles* 2 
o third 


general principle announced by these cases is derived from 
article of the Constitution, the a nee which declares that ae 
cial power of the United nee “rie vested in one Supreme Court, and 


— such inferior courts as the Con nan EE time to time ordain and es- 
the ju of which cama hold their offices during good pee 
havior” etc., the porond section, “tho judicial power shall extend to 


misters and con- 
diction; to controversies 
to controv: between two 


thority: to ail ea — affect in ee other 5 

t admiralty and maritime juris 
to 70 Which th tho Vatted States shall be a 
or more States, between a State. a ci na of another State; between citi- 
zens of different States; between ci of the same State claiming lands 
under grants of different States, and betweena State or the citizens thereof, 
and foreign States, citizens. or subjects.” 

The better opinion is that ae second section was intended as a constitu- 
tional definition of the judicia pb. eae (Chisholm vs. Georgia, 2 Dall., 419,475), 
which the Constitution intend confine to courts created b Congress: in 
other words, that such power extends only to the trial and determination 
of “cases” in courts of record, and that Congress is still at liberty to author- 
ize the judicial officers of the several States to exercise such power as is 
ordinarily given to officers of courts not of record; such, for instance, as the 

wer to e affidavits, to arrest and commit for trial offenders t the 

ws of the United States, to naturalize aliens, and to perform such other 
duties as may be regarded as incidental to the judicial power rnther than a 
part of the judicial power itself. 

This was the view taken by the supreme court of Alabama in Ex parte Gist 
(26 Alabama, 156), wherein the authority of 8 the peace and other 
such officers to arrest and commit for a violation of the criminal law of the 
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was held to be no of the judicial . upon the ty of any damage occasioned his ab- 
FFV VVT 
Pete OID) 36 Won SEIZ 2h a fo the at T ea on State until e hd paid all such Chapters 121, 124; 2 Pardessus, 146, 147.) 
tive slaves and deliver them to their owners, under act of of Henry Lil by is found in Rules of Oleron, prom: ted in the 
1793, while a difference of opinion existed, and might still exist III. by which. Article V, the seamen were f. den to leave 


u ay" t in different States, whether is cour t magistrates W 
aoe t, nodoubt was entertained 


— — can not be denied, as uently leave their vessels in 
small places, where there are no Federal ju Jad, offlcers. and where a justice 
of the then may usually be found, with authority to issue warrants under 

tate laws. 
ms 2 190 0 uestion whether sections 4598 and 4599 conflict with the thirteenth 
Pathe ict forbidding slavery and involuntary servitude, 
the construction to be given to the term “involuntary servitude.” 
2 ‘involuntary’ attach to the word “‘servitude” 5 


the tr 
can . his it 


even = a CCC escaping to another 
It the latter, then an individual for a valuable consideration, con- 

tract for the surrender of his personal liberty for a definite time and fora 

recognized p: 80 and su and to 

other during t such con 


ontinuance 
would be lawful, but that a servitude which was knowingly and 3 
i into could not be termed involuntary. — OULA — 


forceable for the want of a | 

public: „but the seryitn 
— land. istor limited personal ae 1823 (Ae Geo. IV, chapter 31. section 

m D an une A 

2. RWLA any.seryant in us artificer, calico 


| ae N 


ten commandments known 
the Bill of Rights, wore not 3 down any novel principles of 
898 8 e ties and immunities which 


had inherited ancestors, and which had from time im- 

memorial been subject to well-recognized exceptions arising from the 

ies of the „ these principles in e . 

mental law etaan pong? paa of disregarding th W con- 

— 2 ed as if they had been f. 

om of and of the press ( I) does not permit 

the publication of libels, cee b es, or other punea 
tions injurious to public m or private reputation; Pe A ar tub 

to keop and boar arms (Article ID C aoe 

the that no person shall be tin 

t a second trial if upon the the 


preven first 
to agree, or if the verdict was set — 55 thedefendantsmotion 
United States vs. 163 U. S., 662, 672); nordoes the provision of 
article that no one be a wi himself impair his obligation to 
ita him F 
— 75 5 enactment. (Brown vs. Walker, 161 U. G., 561. and cases 


confronted 
with the witnesses against him vent the admission of declaratio: 
or the depositions of 8 have died since the fı — sy — 
The thirteenth amendment is well known 


of concealed weapons; 
f (Article V)doesnot 


Mexican peonage and Chi ractical operation of 
| which ht have been a revival of . under a dif- 
ferent and less offensiye name. 

It is clear, Boeven = that the amendment was not —— to introduce 
any novel doctrine wi iF a to certain descri of —— which have 
always been treated as exceptional; such as val enlistments, 
or to MMED EDO TIEDE E pasaateeaih ans to the custody of their minor 
chil wards. The amendment. however, makes no distinction between 
To y that persons in a public 

to 85 eres there are exce a 
question is at once presented, 
© line be drawn? e know of no better answer to make than to say 
which have from time rn been treated as exceptional 
shall 1 its purview. 

From t liest historical period the contract of the sailor has been 
„to a certain a the surren- 
der — ing th the contract. Indeed, Bombe wd 
ness of na could scarcely 
— the a eo civil remedies upon 

Pecos N at a critical moment or leave her at some place an ebay seamen are 


treated 2 an 8 


ble to be obtained as Molloy forcibly expresses it, to rot in hern 
e.” Such desertion might involve a long delay of the vessel whi 
king er crew, an abandonment of the voyage, and, in 
some cases, the — of the ship 
Hence the laws of nearly all maritime nations havo — provision for 
securing the personal attendance of the crew on board, and for their crim- 
inal 8 for desertion or absence without leave during tl the lite of the 


shi 
Sn ine Jero Sits mrii Bkone wiki te upped Ab 
serene t pie eee —.— about nine 2 ears, according to Par- 
fume i, Dees. the master or the sailors 
ae fan the vessel were lost or damaged, they 
loss. 
Sas Be oer on elie Camiso xf tk die A 
alan provided Tank 2 auton omnia tek ae eee mates nae 


N the master’s consent. “If they do and — means she hap- 
3 or dammified, they shall be an: f 
A similar uo is found in article 17 of the laws of 


to the Hanseatic League, first enacted 
more explicit and severe. Noseaman 
ore without the consent of the master, or other officer, and, if he 
. — e allowed, was condemned 82 a fine or suf- 
t (articles 22 and 23); and by article 49, 3 


3 — — . — and the ship happened to receive any 

bo kept in and water for one ear, and if may seaman 

died or ed for the want of the assistance of absent seaman, the lat- 
rporal 8 a antics 43, “if an officer or 


ter was pthc: epg to co; 

ship and conceals himself, terwards he is apprehended, 
he shall shall Be 3 Pasty att to 3 to bo 8 he shall be stigmatized in 
the face with the 


of the name of the town to which he belongs.” 
(5 5 a. cii.) 
of Louis XIV. which was in existence at the time 


marine ordinance 
the Goninon was eae 9 Third, Article III).“ if aseaman leaves a 
3 without a before the vo; is begun, he may 
be taken up and 8 Barbas e can be found, and compelled to re- 
store what he has received, and serve out the time for which he 
; and if he leaves the ship after the royage is begun, he 
rporally.”’ Article V: “After the ship 
l not go ashore without leave from the master, under pain of 5 livres 
for the first fault, and may be punished corporally if the commit a second.” 
The present commercial code of France, however, makes no © pro- 
vision u the subject, bat by the general mercantile law of rmany, 
article SE. “the the master can cause any seaman who, after having been en 
neglects to enter upon or continue to do his duties to be forcibly com- 
1 ‘orm the same.” 

By the Dutch code, article 402, the master, or his representative, can call 
in the eae force against those who refuse to come on board, who absent 
themselves from the ship without leav and refuse to perform to the end of 
the service for which they were en 

Sl of the ancient commnensin codes alther make vision for pay- 
—— Some of 


lea ve for oth ican manne fe = ible pae 
Ne, or ent, or forci conveyance on 
ern of uth America 
provisions. (Argentine Code, article 3} Others, including the French 
codes, are silent upon the su 
now to the country from which we have ahenea most immedi- 
our maritime laws and customs, we the earliest 
Eng writer u upon the Law Merchant who wrote in 1 5 
Mercatoria (Volume I. chapter 23) that “mariners in a stran, 


nge port should 
not leave the ship without the master’s license, or fastening her with four 
ropes, or else the fallsuponthem. * * * 

“In a strange country, the one-half of the compan: . 
main on shipboard, and the rest who go on land should keep ety and ab- 
like as he who absents 

. 


Aa ape one of the j sat- 
states that if seamen de- 


— leave or of master, and any disaster 


upon the voyage, for their commi to the house of correction a 

Indeed, this seems to have furnished a model upon which the act 2 

ol July 20, 1790 ae Stat., 181), . the ä t and . of 5 in 
the merchants’ cted. provisions of this 


1 repented b thie act of Hal GI 89 A were 
an 
subsequently Wer e chapter AY and wero 


upon the duties and re- 
act of 1854 (17 and 18 
summa- 


ment or — eega o progress o, ao 
lects or refnses to 

ship in which he is duly engaged to 

call upon the police officers or constables to apprehend him without 

and take him before a magistrate, w FFC 
order him to be conveyed on board for o purpose of proceeding on the 


v. 

The provision for imprisonment for desertion s s tohave been repealed 
by the merchants’ seamen (payment of es and r rn Xact of 1880; but the 
tenth section of that act retained the provision authorizing the master to call 
ep the palina officers or constables to convey —— seamen on board 

eir vessels, 

This act, however, steer pa tohave been found too . ie the 
whole subject was reconsidered and covered in the new merchants hipping 
act (57 and 58 Vict., chapter 000 of 748 sections, section 221 of which roria 
not only for the forfeiture wages in case of desertion, 5 for 1 — 
onment with or without hard later, except in cases arising in the U: 
Kingdom. The provision for the arrest of the deserting seaman and ag — 
the s however, retained both within and without the 
This is believed to be the latest legislation on 


legislation which we have been able to find is an 
act Lor the acai sia court of Massachusetts, passed about 1668, wherein 
it was enacted tha mariner who departsand 9 age upon which 
he has entered chat orfeit all his wages and shall ‘be further punished by by 
a. or otherwise, as the case may be 
shall have received any considerable part of his wages,and shall run away, 
he shall en as a disobedient runaway servant. (Mass. Col. Laws, 


) 
The 5 of Revised Statutes, section 4593, under which these proceed. 
were taken, was first enacted by Congressin 1790. oe Stat., 131. section 7.) 
act provided for the apprehension of deserters and their delivery on 
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vision for imprisonment as & 
commissioners’ act of 1872 (17 


board the vessel, but appara made no 
unishment for desertion; but by the ship) 
tat., 243, section 51), now incorporated into the Revised Statutes as section 
the court is authorized to add to forfeiture of wages for desertion im- 
prisonment for a period of not more than three months, and for absence 
without leave imprisonment for not more than one month. In this act and 
the amendments thereto very careful provisions are made for the tec- 
tion of seamen the frauds and cruelty of masters, the devices of 
boarding-house keepers, and, as far as possible, against the consequences of 
their own ignorance and improvidence. 

At the same time discipline is more stringently enforced by additional 
punishments for desertion, absence without leave, disobedience, insubordi- 
nation, and barratry. Indeed, seamen are treated by Con, as well as by 
the Parliament of Great Britain, as deficient in that full and intelligent re- 
sponsibility for their acts which is accredited to ordinary adults, and as 
needing the protection of the law in the same sense which minors and wards 
are entitled to the protection of their parents and guardians:—“ Quemad- 
modum pater in filios, magister in discipulos, dominus in servos vel famil- 
jares. The ancient characterization of seamen as W. of admiralty ” is 
even more accurate now than it was 3 

In the face of this legislation upon the subject of desertion and absence 
without leave, which was in force in this country for more than sixty goas 
before the thirteenth amendment was adopted, and similar legislation abroad 
from time immemorial, it can not be open to doubt that the provisicn against 
involuntary servitude was never intended to apply to their contracts. 

The e eg of the court below is, therefore, 

Affirme 


Mr. Justice Gray was not present at the argument, and took nopart in the 
decision of this case. 

Mr. Justice Harlan, dissenting: 

The appellants shipped on the American barkentine Arago, ha pre- 
viously signed articles whereby they undertook to perform the duties of 
seamen during a voyage of that vessel from San Francisco (quoting from the 
record) to Knappton, State of Washington, and thence to Valparaiso, and 
thence to such other foreign ports as the master may direct, and return to 
a port of discharge in the United States.“ The vessel was engaged in a 
purely private business, 5 

As stated in the 1 0 7 of the court, the appellants left the vessel at As- 
toria, Oreg., without the consent of the master, having become dissatisfied 
with theiremployment. The grounds of such dissatisfaction are not stated. 

Upon Sko App cation of the master, a justice of the peace at Astoria, 
Oreg., pr g under sections 4598 to of the Revised Statutes of tho 
United States, issued a warrant for the arrest of the appellants. They were 
seized, somewhat as runaway slaves wore in the days of slavery, and com- 
mitted to jail without bail “until the Arago was ready for sea.” After 
remaining jail for some sixteen days they were taken by the marshal 
and placed on board the Arago against their will. While on board they 
refused to “turn to” or to work in obedience to the orders of the master. 
Upon the arrival of the barkentine at San Francisco they were arrested for 
having refused to work on the vessel, and committed for trial upon that 

arge. 

If the placing of the appellants on board the Arago at Astoria against their 
will 2 then thatr refusal to work while thus forcibly held on the 
vessel could not be a criminal offense, and their detention su uent 
arrest for refusing to work while the vessel was going from Astoria to San 
Francisco were without authority of law. The question therefore is whether 
the 1 having left the vessel at Astoria, no matter for what cause, 
could lawfully be required against their will to return to it, and to render 
personal services for the master. 3 

The Government justifies the proceedings taken-against the ar tsat 
5 0 by sections 4596, 4598, and 4500 of the Revised Statutes e United 


Sta 

section 4596 it is provided: 

“Sc. 4506. Whenever any seaman who has been lawfully agaga, oF any 
apprentice to the sea service, commits any of the following offenses, he sh: 
be punishable as follows: First. For desertion, by imprisonment for notmore 
than three months, and by forfeiture of all or any part of the clothes or effects 
he leaves on and of all or any part of the wages or emoluments which 


he has then earned. 
“Second. For neglecting and . without reasonable cause, to join his 
vessel, or to to sea in his vessel, or for absence without leave at any 


time within twenty-four hours of the vessel sailing any pork —— at 
the commencement or during the progress of any vo or for absence at 
any time without leave and without sufficient reason from his vessel or from 
his duty not amounting to desertion, or not treated as such by the master, 
by imprisonment for not more than one month and also, at the discretion of 
the court, by forfeiture of his wages, of not more than two days’ pay, and 
for every twenty-four hours of absence either a sum not exceeding six days’ 

or any expenses which have been properly incurred in hiring a substi- 


ute. 
“Third. For iaa the vessel without leave after her arrival at her port 
of delivery and before she is placed in security, by forfeiture out of his wages 
of not more than one month's pay. 

“Fourth. For willful disobedience toany lawful command, by imprisonment 
for not more than two months, and also, at the discretion of the court, by 
forfeiture out of his w: of not more than four aya pay. 

“Fifth. For continued willful disobedience to lawful commands, or contin- 


than twelve days’ Ly 85 5 sufficient to defray any expenses w. have been 
P rly incurred ring a substitute. 8 
“Sixth. For assaulting any master or mate, by imprisonment for not more 


contract to 73 a yoyage shall, at any port or place, desert, or shall ab- 
sent himself from such vessel without leave of the master, or officer com- 


until the vessel shall be ready to proceed 
shall require his discharge, and then to be delivered to the master, he paying 
all the cost of such commitment, and deducting the same out of the wages 


due to such seaman.” 


This section is the same as section 7 of the act of Jul 
1 Statutes at 134. act of July 20, 1890, chapter 29, 


re: to join, or deserts from or refuses to p to sea in, any vessel 
which he is duly to serve, or is found otherwise absenting himself 
the without leave, the master or any mate, or the owner or con- 


i 
are hereby directed ve their 00 u „ and also at any 
place out of the United if and so faras the laws in force at such place 
permit, apprehend him without first procuring a warrant; and may 


; an 
case he so requires and it is practicable, 
y ty, town, 
or county, within the United take cognizance of of- 
fenses of like degree and kind, to be dealt with according to the provisions 
of law governing such cases; and may, for the pu of conveying him be- 
fore such court or magistrate, detain him in custody for a period not ex- 
ceeding twenty-four hours, or may, if he does not so require, or if there is 
monn 8 = ner the otro gf ans ren on 8 
“Tf such apprehension appears o court or magistra ‘ore whom 
the case is brought to have made onimproper or on insufficient grounds, 
the master, mate, consignee, or shi oner who makes tthe same, 
or causes the same to be made, ble to a penalty of not more than 
$100; but such penalty, if inflicted, shall be a bar to any action for false im- 
n 


prisonment. 

285 s tage hock gs oa d epa * who vol- 
un ye serve u; a private vesse oe cn of a seaman 
for a given on but who, without tho consent of the 8 . the ves- 
sel when in port before the ulated term is ended and refuses 
it, may be arrested and held in custody until the vessel is ready to proceed 
on its voyage, and then delivered against his will, and if need be by actual 
force, on the vessel to the master. 

The thirteenth amendment of the Constitution of the United States de- 
clares that neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punish- 
ment for crime, whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist 
within the United States, or any place subject to their jurisdiction.” 

Slavery exists wherever the law right o Kopar in a human 
being; but slavery can not exist in any form within the th ted States. The 
thirteenth amendment uprooted slavery as it once existed in this country, 
and destroyed all of its badges and incidents. It established freedom for 
By its own unaided force and effect it abolished slavery and established free- 
dom. The amendment, this court has also said. is not a mere prohibition 
of State laws establishing or upholding slavery or involuntary servitude. but 
an absolute declaration t yery, or involuntary servitude shall not exist 
in any part of the United States. (Civil ts Cases, 109 U. S., 1, 20.) 
in the United States; but it can 


As to involuntary servitude, it ry A 
only exist lawfully as a pu t for crime of which the shall have 
tution. A con- 


been duly convicted. Such is the plain reading of the Co! 
dition of enforced service, even for a 8 in the private business 
of another, is a condition of involuntary servitude. 
lf it be said that government may make it a criminal offense, punishable 
by fine or imprisonment, or both, for anyone to violate his private contract 
yoluntarily made, or to refuse, without sufficient reason, to perform it—a 
roposition which can not, I think, be sustained at this day, in this land of 
Freadom—it would by no means follow that government could, by force ap- 
plied in advance of due conviction of some o, compel a 
personal services in respect of the private business of another. 
The placing of a person by force on a vessel about to sail is putting him 
in a condition of involuntary servitude, if the purpose is to compel him 
his will to give his personal services in the private business in which 
at vessel is en . The personal liberty of individuals, it has been well 
said, “consists in the power of locomotion, of changing situation, or movin: 
one's person to whatever place one's own inclination may direct, withou 
imprisonment or restraint, unless by due course of law.” (I Bl., chapter 1, 


134.) 
u the decision of 5 court be 3 under tho clause of the Constitu- 
on gran wer to Congress to regula‘ 
and . States! That power can not be r except with 
life, liberty, and rty. 
e Congress y r p> pr erce with 
foreign nations and among the States, and may, perha 


t for the violati ch regulations, it e 
ment for the violation of su 0 may no so doing, re 
other clauses of ne Constitution. For — X; 5 — 


to render 


tion of commerce 


un 
pe in a criminal case himself, or authorizes 
him to be put twice in jeopardy of life and limb, or denies to the accused 
of being 9 with the witnesses against him, or of peng 

the nature cause of the accusation him. And it 
ied by Congress can 
establish slavery or to create a 

condition of involun servitude forbidden by the Constitution. 

It is said that the statute in byt usage among 
the nations of the earth, as well as by the above act of July 20, 

In considering the antiquity of tions that restrain the personal free- 
dom of seamen, the court refers to the laws of the ancient Rhodians, which 
are supposed to have antedated the C era. But thoselaws, whatever 
they may have been, were enacted at a time when no account was taken of 
man as man, when human life and human liberty were regarded as of little 
value, and when the powers of government were employed to gratify the 
ambition and the pleasures of despotic rulers rather promote the wel- 


fare of the people. 

Attention has been called the court to the laws enacted by the towns 
of the Hanseatic e four hundred years ago, by one of which a seaman 
who went ashore without leave could, certain contingencies, be kept in 
prison upon bread and water for one year,” and by another of which an 
officer or seaman who quit his ship and concealed himself could be appre- 
hended and “stigmatized in the face with the first letter of the name of the 
town to which he belongs.“ Why the reference to these enactments of an- 
cient times, enforced 2 under governments possessing arbitrary power 
inconsistent with a state of freedom? Does anyone suppose that a regula- 
tion of commerce authorizing seamen who quit their without leave to 
be imprisoned “upon bread and water for one year,” or which required them 
to be “stigmatized in the face” with the letter of the town or State to which 
er F would now receive the sanction of any court in the United 

tes 7 


m made toan act of the colonial general court of 
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reckoned the right o oying and defending their lives and liberties; t 
of 405 ng: possessing, aud protecting property; in fine, tbat of seeking 
and obtaining their safety an ppiness. 

The effect of that declaration was well illustrated in Parsons vs. Track (7 
Gray, 478). That case involyed the validity of a contract made in a foreign 
country in 1840 by an adult inhabitant thereof with a citizen of the United 
States “to serye him, his executors and assi. for the term of five years, 
“during all of which term the said servant, her said master, his executors or 
assigns, faithfully shall serve, and that honestly and obediently, in all thin, 
asa good and dutiful servant ought to do.“ It was sought to enforce t 
contract in Massachusetts. After carefully examining the provisions of the 
contract, the court said: 

As to the nature, then, of the service to be performed, the place where 
and the person to whom itis to be rendered, and the compensation to 
paa, the contractis uncertain and indefinite; indefinito and uncertain, not 

rom any infirmity in the lan of the parties, but in its substance and 
intent. It is, in substance and effect, a contract for servitude, with no limi- 
tation but that of time, leaving the master to determine what the service 
miona ve — the piace 77 5 ane the person = — 73 — it ae be — 5 

ered. Such a contract, it is scarcely necessary to say, e policy 
of our institutions and laws. If 8 sale of service ould be lawfully made 
for five yours: it might, from the same reasons, for ten, and so for the term 
of one’s life. 

The door would thus be opened for a species of servitude inconsistent with 
the first and fundamental article of our declaration of rights, which, proprio 
vigore, not only abolished every vestige of slavery then existing in the C 
monwéalth, but rendered every form of it thereafter legally impossible. 
That article has always been regarded not simply as the declaration of an 
abstract principle, but as having the active force and conclusive authority of 
law.” Observing that one who voluntarily subjected himself to the laws of 
the State must find in them the rule of restraint as well as the rule of action, 
the court aaa “Under this contract the plaintiff had no claim for the 
labor of the servant for the term of five years, or for any term whatever. 
She was under no legal obligation to remain in his service. There was no 
time during which her service was duo to the plaintiff, and during which she 
was kept from such service by the acts of the defendants.” 

It may be here remarked that the shipping articlessigned by the appellants 
left the term of their service uncertain an aced no restriction whatever 
upon the route of the vessel after it left 1 neal arte except that it should ul- 
timately return to some port within the United States. 

Nor, I submit, is any light thrown upon the present . the 1 
of l tion in Great Britain about seamen. The powers of the Bri 
Parliament furnish no test for the powers that may be exercised by tho 
Congress of the United States. Referring to the difficulties confronting the 
Convention of 1787, which framed the present Constitution of the United 
States, and to the profound differances between the instrument framed by 
it and what is called the British Constitution, Mr. Bryce,an English writer 
of high authority, says in his admirable work on the American Common- 
we 


putes: 8 pins rights of the 
citizen. Between it and the o at large there is no legal dist 
cause the whole plenitude of the people's 2 and powezi reside in it, 
as if the whole nation were prn within the chamber it sits. In point of 
— pro theory it is the nation, being the historical successor of the Fo 
of our Teutonic forefathers. Both practically and legally it is to-da 
only and the efficient depository of the authority of the nation; and is, there- 
fore, A the sphere of law, irresponsible and omnipotent.” (Volume 1, 
Ko such powers have been 1 to or can be exercised by any legislative 
rst Bot cers under the erican system. Absolute, arbitrary power 
nowhere in this free land. The authority for the exercise of power by 
Con ofthe United States must be found in the Constitution. What- 
ever it does in excess of the powers proa to it, or in violation of the in- 
3 of the 1 law of the land, is a nullity, and may be so treated 
y every person. It would seem, therefore, evident that no aid in the pres- 
ent discussion can be derived from the legislation of Great Britain tou 
the right. duties, and responsibilities of seamen empl 
sels. the Parliament of Great Britain, Her Britannic esty assenting, 
should establish slavery or involuntary ‘servitude in England, 
there would not question its authority to do — and would have no alterna- 


bod 
ex 
the 


tive except to sustain legislation of that c r. 
24 Pag —. ahi of eee bapa moe ee 1 all the ‘ner _ 
0 0. an now enjoy men. Mr. 
ce says, Lare called in England constitutional statutes: such as Magna 


Charta, the Bill of Rights, the act of settlement, the acts of union with Scot- 
land and Ireland, are merely ordinary laws, which could be repealed by Par- 
liament at any moment in exactly the same way as it can repeal a highwa 
act or lower the duty on tobacco. Parliament,“ he further says, “can bol- 
ish when it pleases — institution of the country, the Crown, the House of 
Lords, the blished Church, the House of Commons, Parliament itself.” 
(Volume 1, page 237.) 


In this tig tho will of the le as expressed in the fundamental law 
must be the will of courts and — — No court is bound to enforce, 
nor is anyone legally bound toobey, an act of Congress inconsistent with the 
e thirteenth amendment forbids such legislation in 
reference toseamen as is now under consideration, that is an end of the mat- 
ter, and it is of no consequence whatever that government in other conn- 
tries may by theapplication of force, or by the infliction of fines and imprison- 
ment, compel seamen tocontinue in the personal service of those whom they 
may have agreed to serve in private business. 

Is the existing statute to be sustained because its essential provisions were 
embodied in the act of 1790? I think not, and for the reason, if there were no 
other, that the thirteenth amendment imposes restrictions upon the powers 
of Fey ake that did not exist when that act was . The supreme law 
for crime of which the party shall have been dur Senf d. shone 

‘or crime of whic e ve n duly conv: s not exist 
eens ate ate the United States. rincipl F ferred 
e only exceptions general principles ave refe: to, so faras 
they relate to private business, arise out of statutes respecting apprentices 
of tender years. But statutes relating to that class rest largely upon the idea 
that a minor is ng ‘ge of 55 absolute will of his own before reach- 
ing majority. The infant apprentice, having no will in the matter, is to bo 
cared for and prote in such way as, in the judgment of the State, will 
best subserve the interests both of elf and of the public. Anapprentice 
serving his master pursuant to terms permitted by the law can not, in any 
ee sense, be said to be in a condition of 55 Upon 
ren 


p 
a at his ority, the infant apprentice may repudiate the contract of 
allen Ford kg if it extends beyond t period. (l Parsons on Contr., 50.) 


y, to persons entitled, by virtue 
eir independent judgment when disposing of their 
time and labor. Will anyone say that a person who has reached his majority 
and who had voluntarily fora valuablé consideration to serve another 
as an apprentice for an indefinite period, or even for a given number of 
years, = be compelled, against his will, to re: the seryice of the 


master 

It is said that the oon upon which the legislation in question rests are 
the same as those e: in the cases of soldiers and sailors. Notso. The 
Army and Navy of the United States are engaged in the performance of pub- 
lic, not private, duties. Service in the segs fli navy of one’s country ac- 
cording to the terms of enlistment never implies slavery or involuntary 
servitude, even where the soldier or sailor is required against his will to re- 
spect the terms upon which he voluntarily engaged to serve the public. In- 
voluntary service rendered for the public, pursuant as well to the uire- 
ments of a statute as toa previous volun engagement, is not, inany legal 
sense, either slavery or involuntary servitude. 

The further suggestion is made that seamen have always been treated by 
legislation in this country and in England asif they needed the protection of 
the law in the same sense that minors and wards need the protection Ame 
ents and 8 and hence have been often described as wards of 
ralty.“ me Writers say that seamen are in need of the protection of the 
courts, “‘ because peculiarly exposed to the wiles of s 
take care of themselyes.” 4 Parson’s Shipp. and Adm. 

Mr. Justice Sto: 
court should wa 


The word Rey len refers, primaril: 


of their to act u 


d: 

In considering the obligations of seamen arising out of their contract in 
empo articles, according to the formula in common use, due weight — 25 
to be given to the character and situation of this class of men. nerally 
9 and improvident, and probabl. very often signing the shipping ar- 
ticles without knowing what orb con it is the duty of the court to watch 
over and protect their rights and apply very liberal and equitable considera- 
tions to the enforcement of their contracts." 

In view of these principles Iam unable to understand how the necessity 
for the protection of seamen against those who take advantage of them can 
be made the basis of legislation com g them, against their will, and by 
force, to render personal service for others engaged in private business. 
Their sup’ d helpless condition is thus made the excuse for im upon 
them burdens that could not be imposed upon other classes without depriv- 

them of rights that inhere in porsona freedom. The Constitution fur- 
= es 5 for any such distinction between classes of persons in 
country. 

If prior to the adoption of the thirteenth amendment the arrest of a sea- 
man and his forcible return under any circumstances to the vessel on which 
he had en, to serve could have been authorized by an act of Congress, 
such deprivation of the liberty of a freeman can not be justified under the 
Constitution as it nowis. To give any other construction to the Constitution 
is to say that it is not made for all, and that all men in this land are not free 
and equal before the law, but that one class may be so far subjected to invol- 
untary servitude as to be compelled by force to render pe services in a 
purely private business with which the public has no concern whatever. 

The court holds that within the meaning of the Constitution the word “in 
voluntary 
volun 


any and willingly entered into could not be termed involuntary. 
Thus,” t 2 for a yearly wage, to servo 
another in a particular capacity curing, his life, and never to leave his estate 
without his consent, the contract might be void upon eenas of public policy, 
but the servitude could not be properly termed involuntary. 

“Such agreements for a personal servitude at one time were ve 
common in England, and by statute of June 17, 1823 (George IV. chapter 0. 
it was enacted that if any servant in ico 
pabr, handcraftsman, er, collier, keelman, pitman, g „potter, 

borer, or other = should contract to serve another for a definite time, 


husbandry, or any cer, 


and should desert such service du: the term of the contract, he was made 
liable to a criminal p nt. © breach of a contract for a personal 
service has not, however, been recognized in this coun as involving a lia- 


bility to criminal p ent, except in the cases of sol 3 and ap- 
prentices, and possibly some others, nor would public opinion tolerate a 
statute to that effect." 8 

It seems to me that these observations rest upon an erroneous view of the 
constitutional inhibition upon 9 servitude. 

Of the meaning and scope of the constitutional interdict upon slavery no 
one can entertain doubt. A contract by which one person agrees to become 
the slave of another would not be respected in any court, nor could it become 
the foundation of any claim or right, even if it were entered into without 
constraint Deni bap upon the person who assumed to surrender his libert; 
and to become the property of another. But involun tude, no mai 
ter when it arises, if it be not the result of punishment for crime of which 
the party has been duly convicted, is as much forbidden by the Constitution 


asis slavery. If that condition exists at the time the authority of the law is 


invoked to protect one against being forcibly compelled to render personal 
services for 5 the court can oe 5 to at because the party seek- 


ing. Zorio had voluntarily agreed to render such services during a given 


Pe The voluntary contracts of individuals for personal seryices in private 
ness can not justify the existence 8 or at any time in this coun- 
try of a condition of in voluntary servitude not imposed as a punishment for 


crime, any more than contracts creating the relation of master and slave 
can justify the existence and ition of a state of slavery anywhere, or 
with re: t to any persons, wi the jurisdiction of the United States. 
The condition of one who contracts to render personal services in connection 


with the private business of another becomes a condition of involuntary 
servitude from the moment he is compelled against his will tō continue in 
such service. He may be liable in damages for the nonperformance of his 
agreement, but to cg Spy him, against will, to continue in the personal 
Ser iA pease to place him and keep him in a condition of involun- 
se e. 

I will not do to say that by “immemorial * seamen could be held in 

a condition of 5 without having been convicted of 
crime. The people of the United States. by an amendment of their funda- 
mental law, have solemnly decreed that except as a punishment for crime, 
whereof the party shall have been duly convicted,” involuntary servitude 
shall not exist in any form in this country. The adding another exception 
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by Bg ort a ee simply 2 3 amending the Constitution is, I sub- 
anar serious matter bafe a judicial tribu- 


3 defeats will 
the lexislation branch of the anat of Congress a still Leela sorry serious matter 
of a constitutional the 
deference to Seek is called usage w. = has e 
n considering this case it is our duty to 
ecisi be rendered. 


as as to the necessary results 
of the , thereto given by this iere in question. If Con- 
grom, under its power to his court commerce with foreign nationsand among 

several States, 1 the arrest o a seaman who toserve 


upon a private vessel an E © Vessel and 
remain during the term for which he a similar may bo pre- 
scribed as to employees u railroads steamboats e in commerce 
among the States. Even if it were conceded—a concession be made only 
for argument's sake—that it could bo madeo a offense, punishable by 
fine or imprisonment or both, their employment 
before the expiration of term for which to serve, it would 
not follow that they could be compelled, will and in advance of 
and to tinue in such t the on to 


for accomplishin, 
ciples this 


sash indicate the of the decision th this da 7, rendered. 
the thirteonth t. although toleratin; g invol- 
? when im 1 ch the 


shall have been duly com wring wag Sotto oa „by 
as if itcontained an additional clause express! 
opereta seamen who engage 
1 
as in tho days ↄf slave: 
could stand with whip in ‘orm. 
sonal service for With the assent of all, condition 
Pear Perap ey heen be reminded of the past when it 1s 
to bo sea with the law of Foe nOA Sep dian eee Ey 
‘seamen o be held in custody that they ma be forced to goa’ pri- 
er personal se ces against their eir will. 


ides Jey judgment the holding of any rson in custody, whether in jail or 
in my jad tho law, against t his will. for thè for the purpose of compelling him 


Y render personal 

ana ee of . —— 8 orbidden by the 
Gonetitation of United States; capping y, that the statute as it now 
against their will on the eee 4r ro arrested at Astoria and placed 
against their will on the barkentine Arago, is null and yoid, and their re- 
fusal to work on such vi forcibly returned ta it could not 
be made a public offense pe het —— thei — — arrest at San Fran- 


I dissent from the opinion and judgment of the court. 
The following is the full text of the petition for rehearing: 
PETITION FOR REHEARING AXD RECALL OF MANDATE. 


The appellants in the above: entitled cause dnp A pra 
for a rehearing thereof. rs fed upon the Suds 
mentand d n of the court court aa foliowar 9 tition re- 


spectfully represent to the court as 


That the decision of the court atteming the judgment of the district court 
district of : an 


for the n ‘ornia based principally 
construction of the nth amendment to the Constitution of the 
nited States, and ly upon a definition of the term oem egy 


Gall prere A ae although neither the constru of 
said th amendment nor the meaning or definition of the term re 
voluntary seo mann as used A thereta, was 


otal 
x 

court 1 8 the question 3 ussed in Enis Beha bet . — 8 or not the 

cluded him from the protection of 


that der 
II. 


That the construction given to the thirteenth amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United agg rap and PRON to the term involun ad 
used the: in the 


cir counsel, and verily believe, T 
ment upon the specific questions invol the construc’ 
teenth amendment, and 3 of the term “involuntary — 5 
as used therein, a very strong andargument can be madein support 
ts a > construction aore favorable to H tor rapa tt to the 2 of these a appel- — 
e adini to support and sustain their a Be nerens 
en ppi . — ct court of the northern district 
III. 
1 r eee eee ede 
ull argument by counsel, upon t erein, particu 
the question of the construction and meaning hirtee 4. 
ment to the Constitution of the United States and of the term “involuntary 
servitude" as used therein; because the effect of the decision as rendered is 
to reestablish a condition dent servitude 5 of the United 
States, which it was the intention of the poe: of the United States to =e 
hibit and make unlawful by the adoption of said thirteenth amendment, and 
entirely defeats and renders of no effect the term “involuntary servitude,” 
| which was added to the term “slavery” in said amendment for the ress 
of it pool ron to establish in this country a condition 5 9 


sla from chattel slavery only in the fact that 
8 25 its e because evidenced by a . kade 


vous r moe 3 ee ee, 
tude,” as used in said thirteenth amen 
tho 8 of personal servitude —.— the wit ort hee y Meld t. to 


n — gee where such service was at its inception —— 
amendment affords — vues 


6 the use of the term invol servi * 
each 3 have secured aranteed had servitude” 

said section, because a servitude enforced upon a with- 

— ior con is slavery, and all such panga servitude are included in the 


term *slavery;*' whereas a servitude voluntary at its inception een 
9 whenéver the person held to ems is no 5 willing to bo 
bound to such service. In this behalf petitioners further submit that as the 
construction given to said thirteenth amendment by the court, in its 17 75 
in this case, can not be free from doubt; that every doubt 

= interpretation of a statute should, under the universal rule of Endi 

as well as of American jurisprudence, be resolved most favorably to the lib- 
— Bae the . in this case, the court has 
liberty of the citizen. 


resolved the doubt against the sr 


IV. 
If the construction given by the court to the said thirteenth amendment 
adhered to, thero is great dan that desi T80! t suffi 
the sacred right of their fellow ci ns to liberty and the pursuit 


ppiness, may take advantage of the I DODII distresses an: 
255 to reduce them toa . eee of slavery under the form of esc to 
1 is matter of Diin knowled, tt 


of imy 
3 ee 8 and thou 
can see 32335 of their helplessness 
tind the. the, overwhelm their inability otherwise to procure the 
their liberties, either for life or for 
pressure of that 
i 9 contract forservitude, the 
of which they sought to 
ediate control of their masters to the soil of the 
Indeed, it is alarming to contem 
slavery — be forced upon the lan 
well as b! by a mere 
ments of en ess, 
dent oyment until they shall 
Pee as uit in bind then f privations to — 5 —— sto the — 9 Solon 
eas em for life or for long terms con on 
of individual masters. 8 


all of the odious 5 and 


Sanford. 19 
21 ba along 


558 393; Abl vs. Uni States, 
> of Tilinois, 14 Howard. 13; Strader vs. Graham, 10 


Moore vs. The P. 


Howard 82; Jones vs. Vansant, 5 Howard, 215; and vs. The Common- 
wealth of of Pennsylvania, 16 539; all of which were 5 
years believed by the er ae United States to have been overt 

and made of no further 


ect by th puos of the said thirteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United tes. 

The ag Sgr iB between the ac in the cases above cited and the rule 
laid down in this case being that slavery, i. e., servitude not voluntary at its 
inception, can not be enforced. 

Analogy to ſugitive- slave laws. 
eee ee pe = section 2, Article IV, of the Constitution of the United 


Staten ~ a Heldt to Aigo labor in State, under the laws th 
No person sorvi or one WS 
25 ence of any law or 1 ——— 


esca 6 
be 5 labor, but shail be be delivered up on claim 


oo 5 bor may be due.“ 

ve. slave ve law merely provided for 
Connie on of the United States into eff 
the Dred Scott 


masters là to 
the laws thereof, r escaping to 5 might be devolved 
upon 8 ag orm i and other officers of the State in which such — 


n appeliaats, in in the case under consideration, were held to 
service an F. in the State of 


that they could be compelled tocontinue in such service oot ie 
e 


vered 

to whom their service and labor were nominally — 
nee be Scott case, which it was cer- 
fixed 1 5 3 9 and intention of the people of the United States to 
and 75 1 by the ad adoption of the thirteenth amendment to 

tates, 5 no further than the decision in this 
ame except that in the Dred Scott decision it was held 
that such goas, Savo s to servico or labor ight be yim tho 
or held thereto without his assent a i on the p 
» which led to tho determina- 
lished in the United States, 
oe war of the rebellion, was 


tainly t 
9 


vate citizen to com 
er citizen to serve him con to the wi the party heid to 
no matter how the servitude t was not 7 an ition to 
pee „ of ee negro, but I ahs form of slay a aguis 
ser her upon the man or u Ww m 
by which one might be compelled Will to: render pereceal 


his present to 
service to another, or to be pursu a mr sone ia) arte nnn Cee rene 
= delivered up toa master Thy ae the claim that personal waso due 
such master. Tho people adop the t th amendment cer- 
tainly did pot not havo in — 2 e limita: 1 upon a term 5 
t understood it according to e ace 
as any — enforced by one man upon vita gon cera es the an f 


of the latter. 
house be too, that if the said thirteenth amendment does not 
tracts for personal servico the will of 


© enforcement of con 
tou vacty esa to such service, existing social and industrial conditions must 
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in time make such contracts as universal if not more universal than chattel 
slavery was before 1 Hd pan of the rebellion, giving rise to vested interests 
under such contracts far beyond the interests that were vested in chattel 


sla for the hel tion of the ser vient class will enable employers 
to provare contracts for servico that Will be ve val . 
same 5 in which are oppressive 8 toan bound tir them. 

It is certain that the earls somauey will aos tolerant to 
that kind of contractual slavery than they were to the chattel slavery of the 
South, and the question AtA and v, arise as to pg ara 


8 to destro; all vested 

pensation, as was in the case 

and 3 — possibilities ny ook gh 155 our country and to our 

erally, in common with ap; he determination of the m and 

1 —— * the said piney e a we cence that a ee gae 
ted, and a moro complete ent of c question 

be 3 and considered by the court Deforo Maki making the ral tat upon 

meaning of said thirteenth 


ae in human — and blood without com 
of chattel sla’ In view of the evident 
egen- 


VI. 

Your petitioners respectfully submit that the construction given to the 
said thi th amendment. and particularly to the term “involuntary serv- 
itude as used therein, is erroneous. 

What is involuntary servitude? 
of the thirteenth amendment is: 
. Nein de nor inyoluntary servitude, except as a punishment for 
e, whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within 
the United States, or an place subject to their juriadictl ction.” 
We submit that the term involun servitude,” as used in that amend- 


tary servitu 

ment, can have but one meaning, viz, a servitude enforced against the pres- 
ent will of the servant. Ton or limit that meaning in any way neces- 
sarily 5 the term of any effect or purpose whatever, as in the 

amendment. 
3 adjective “involuntary” necessarily attaches to the word 
. — W in that amendment, continuously, except in the single case 
8 ioe the terms of the amendment itsel. from its operation, viz, 
where onas servitude is imposed as a punishment for crime, after due con- 


between 


citize: 
iting any citizen or rson in 1 — United States from holding 
either f or to involuntary servitude, and in its application it is not 
restricted to nor to any occupations or industries, but 
——- all . — N ai pine rome in which men may be held to serv- 
ice, under con! or otherwise. To hold that the term “involuntary sery- 
itude hed Rog rag not not appi to servitude 88 in a contract, voluntarily 
goats =e —.— whole meaning and purpose of the term as used in 
serti aay — — at its ee ee is slavery. 
Sein rear paea man against his will. If, then, no sery- 
itude is to be regarded as 5 under the terms of the amendment, 


8 to the inhibition of involunt: 
that such servitude may be enforced as a 


does not 


servitude 
ent for c: 


im 
. to . 3 
hard labor such im 


convicted 
— was intended to except from the 
ed limitation ger 
3 


e right of any N to hold N 
hich, under the laws of several of 
f crime pe sentenced to Perea at hard 
porren such labor for Pit citizens contract- 


rivate citizens 
0 eee 


we contend, woul antte mackie eee ~ 

evo of battle has no foundation, because the amendment does 
not, and hoes not p rt to, 3 the relations 9 tho Government 
and its citizens, whe ther they The thirteen 


Ue AOAN or not. th amend- 
ment, then, being a limitation u riers rights and private po wers merely, 
_ the construction of the term“ 


is relieved of the em- 
barrassing uences that auld ve to the Government of the United 
States or to the government of any of the States, by depriving such Govern- 
e of the power to compel the service of its enlisted soldiers or sailors, or, 


FCC its citizens. 
Arguments from inconvenience and necessity. 


The argument in favor of the position that servitude under a contract vol- 
untarily made can never become legally involuntary under the terms of the 
thirteenth amendment is that a contrary construction would be destruc- 
tive of the merchant marine , because in that_service it is necessary 

sailors be bound to serve upon the ships to which 575 are articled, for 
the vo; or other term for which they contract, and tin this respect 
the m t marine service is and ever has been essentially different from 
all other private employments. 

We can not 8 even pot truth of that assumption would 2 

American sailors that 


guaranteed to 
* is —— founda’ 
ever may have been the condition with respect to the man: of 
vessels in foreign ign ports in earlier r panone 8 the citizens of one na 
would not or coukl no cert service m 7 7 merchant marine of another, it 
aE ee th is that at the resent time no such 
because seamen pe nations serve tely in the 
merchant en of all nations. In this respect the sailor is to-day a itikan 
of the wor 
Whatever may be his nationality or the nation to which he owes 
in the strict sense of citizenship, undor the laws of all ee A 
seaman is entitled to the 8 of the regard- 
less of his citizenship. It is, therefore, quite 
tionality the ship in which he sails may belong, or in what vessels he may 


ship in the ports of foreign nations. The only important questions with him 
8 seaworthiness of the ship and the character of che easter, 


An American vessel can secure a grew in Liverpool, or ‘Antwerp, or Genoa, 
or Singapore, or Yokohama as readily as can the ships of any of the nations 
in which these ports are situated, and as readily as in the port of New York. 

In fact, 8 of shipowners and masters of the American merchant 


marine for thirty years and over has been not to continue their 
crews in 5 or service while in foreign ports 8 of Sie 
The uniform ice has been to harge or otherwise get rii 

crews in such forei n ports to save the expense and annoyance of 3 
them on or about ip wae lying, for the 3 periods of detention, 
for freight in foreign Bees In recognition of this universal practice, car- 


out unlawfully before that time, e55, > pi an act author- 
izing: masters and sailors by agreement to cancel the sailing contracts or 
articles. 

Before that time sailors deserted the vessels in foreign 1 
under compulsion of „ intended to induce or compel them to desert, 
and since the the act, in nearly all cases, the crews of American 
vessels hayo been set by agreement between. the masters and the 
sailors, under the terms of the act, in the foreign me The EAEE with 
which eee 3 can secure crews in forèign ports t not only 


unnecessary oe consider- 
able periods in 1 — ports. This change of conditions in merchant 
marine service of the various br peng oon and this ‘orm practice, contrary 
to the law, led to the the laws now ona tho Ti rights ‘of sailors 
and of masters and yee the ae of cles. 

5 other — 25 le of hardshi justice cited in the prevailing opin- 


to retain the crews while 3 


ion, in support of the position —.— the ition of involuntary servitude 
can 2 to e in the men t marine, under arti is the case 
of the or deserting his = rts, or even eee sea. That 
is an extreme case, iu wh 


Ss ob OUAS wae GE ENA te rty of o 
— —ͤ 


or both, would be 3 pr deairoyed as an immediate consequence 


a arin lg ig ia orm hi nthe common hazard and purpose 
undertaken by 8 i the faith of which other men and 
the property ry, pe men went into the danger. We contend that he is not, 


even Rin th that extreme case, bound to continued servitude under his contrac’ 
but he is bound not to desert other men ina hog pee into which he has | 
them, or into which he and they have gone, 5 relying upon each other. 
Ho must remain with them until the danger has Saisi, until they are in a 
position of safety; then, and not until then, does the question of his servitude 
under his contract arise, and then, if he is not further to serve under 
50 to do eee 
— 5 — cited m 


weli, and after 5 

Sees p MAr aA that the W is beyond his strength po tay unprofit- 

able, and determines that he will not 8 pursue 0 it. He has a perfect 
right to notify his colaborer that he will not proceed further with the sink- 
ing of 7 — well, and he 1 a right to terminate his obligation to his employer 
in that behalf, but if his fellow-laborer is at the bottom of the well and the 
prem cr not po . further under the contract comes deer while 
he is hoisting a bucket of earth, he can not let go of the wind and allow 

the bucket of earth to fall on cola 

He is bound to either hoist the bucket of earth to the surface or to lower 
it safely to the bottom of the well, not because his contract can not be ter- 
minate V up in the well, but because to let go of 
the windlass at that moment would cause the death or severe inj of his 


colaborer throu, is willful wrong, and he would in that case be held crim- 
inally and civilly liable, not eA his rr = his 8 for serv- 
ice, but because of his act against his ther would he 


have a right, — ah bucket of — 4 ee the well, to go wee 3 
and leave his colaborer at the bottom of the well. He is bound not by 
contract for service, 3 Bee} pri to me Seog nana who 1 — taken the risk 
of the employment and e bottom of the well upon the 
faith that the man at the 5 — 8 — * Sepak “pan him, nor 
abandon him while in danger. but would restore him to à position of safety 


before say abandoning È his work. 
Upon Seg me be een AORN ET OE i iid ie 
wa pe and althong h he be nota party to such contract. 

Soa teacher of the art of swimming may at any time determine that he 
will not further teach his pupil, but if he reacties the de tion while he 
has his helpless pupil in deep water, he is bound to take him back to a place 

he is bound by his contract to work further for his 
upil, but because of his duty, Dy fender 7 his contract, not to leave a fellow- 
ae to in had led him and from 


But, assuming tha arine service would be impaired or 
pn ane by enforcing the terms of the Constitution, as the sovereign people. 
thro’ their regularly constituted State legislatures, have written i 
ces or inconvenience can be corrected only by an amendment to the 
Constitution regularly 8 
The courts have no 3 ction to change a letter nor to modify a term 
of this supreme law of the land in order to meet any condition of inconven- 
ience or necessity which, to them, may seem likely to result from its enforce- 
ment. The prevailing opinion in this case seems to rest the decision of the 
court upon considerations of necessity and ee against the letter of 
the Constitution. Indeed, 8 appeal to ts of hardship 
ty isan admission that, but tor. those ai 


rovisions of the Thirteenth amendment in 


op uestion are favorable to 
7 o Fgh te of man, and ey. a the 3 liberty of 


all American 


wae n, without regard to consequences. 
here the meaning of any provision of the Constitution is ambiguous, 
um the courts must resolve d ts thus arising out of the 
language of the provision, and in such cases all doubts arising must be re- 
solved in favor of human liberty. Doubts as to the m of n 


eaning 
tional Facts ora can never, p tect arise out of the consideration of extra- 
ig hg ts or eng ae eg Ti 
eration of the fi oresoing ropositions of law and fact which we 
tent 5 1 — fully su 1 and ed on a rehearing, your petitioners 
ully pray that a rehearing be granted, and that the mandate hereto- 
fore issued to the United States district court of the northern district of Cali- 
fornia be recalled. 
JAMES G. MAGUIRE, 
JACKSON H. RALSTON, 
Attorneys for Appellants. 
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War Revenue—Bond Issues—Cuban Question. 


SPEEOH 


oF 


HON. FRANCIS G. NEWLANDS, 
‘ OF NEVADA, j 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 29, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of tha Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means 
to meet war expenditures— 

Mr. NEWLANDS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The war is now upon us, and the opinion is 
universal that it should be prosecuted with great vigor. We 
have as our antagonist a most irrational country—a country 
almost bankrupt in its resources, its principal available assets to- 
day being pride and bombast and a certain kind of courage born 
of both. Cuba is now lost to spein, Intelligent Spaniards must 
understand this themselves. But Spain is in a peculiar condi- 
tion which unfits her for rational action. She can not hold on 
to Cuba and she can not let go. To let go would involve the de- 
struction of the existing Government and dynasty, and we can 
not expect either to sign its own death warrant by acknowledg- 
ing the freedom of Cuba. 

Var, therefore, has been inevitable for some time. It is now 
being waged. It will be of short duration. At first it will be 
upos both sea and land, the land war being confined to the Island 
of Cuba, from which the Spanish forces will quickly be driven. 
We shall not wage a war of conquest in Spain; that would be a 
long war. Theexperienceof Napoleon proved that. The guerrilla 
warfare of Spain would be exceedingly effective against an attack- 
ing force and could be prolonged for years. Nor is it probable 
that Spain will endeavor toinvade America; itis hardly possible to 
conceive of such temerity. The war, then, later on must be con- 
fined to the sea, and as her rap bi a be unable to cope with ours, 
the only remaining question is how long and to what extent Spain 
can avail herself of privateers and letters of marque and so pursue 
upon the ocean the guerrilla warfare, if I may so term it, which she 
has been accustomed to pursue so extensively upon land. 

I do not apprehend that such a war can be of long duration, for, 
as our commerce is confined almost entirely to our coast, priva- 
teering must be conducted by apani at a long distance from her 
base of supplies, and the difficulty of obtaining coal will restrict 
the movements of her privateers just as it does of her war vessels. 
We can not tell how costly such a war may be tous, for apprehen- 
sion, 3 far beyond the actual danger to be met, may lead 
us into expenditures for the protection of our coast which the re- 
sult may pravo unnecessary and yet such as a wise precaution 
may now demand, 


r 


VIGOROUS ACTION DEMANDED. 


I think it is the sense of both sides of this House that this war 
should be vigorously prosecuted and that a large amount of money 
should be provided now for this pu . An expenditure of 
$100,000,000 within the next two mon may saye a prolonged 
war, costing a thousand millions. Apparent extravagance now 
aS re a real economy in the future. The only question upon 
w. the sides of this House differ is as to the means of supply- 
ing this money. The existing revenue is hardly . to current 
requirements exclusive of the operations of war. The able chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee has informed us that we 
shall require at least $25,000,000 a month, or $300.000,000 per an- 
num, to prosecute the war. The only question is whether this sum 
shall be raised by taxation, as we contend, or Whether it shall be 
raised by incurring debt, as the dominant party contends. 


SOURCES OF REVENUE. 


What are the sources of revenue of this Government? First, 
the receipts of the 7 system; second, duties on imported 
; third, internal revenue. The postal revenue comes from 

e sale of stamps, for which every man pays when he mails a 
letter. In this way a tax is paid for the actual service rendered. 
Duties are imposed upon imported goods; they fall upon those 
who consume those goods, except so far as the duty may raise the 
charge for similar domestic products thus freed from competition 
and impose such additional charge as a tax upon the domestic 
consumers, : 

Internal revenue is also a tax upon consumption. It comes in 
the form of a tax upon whisky, cigars, beer, tobacco, etc.; so 
that it will be seen that the entire revenue of the country is de- 
rived from actual service rendered in the shape of postal trans- 
portation or from taxes upon the consumption of the country, 
upon the wealth currently consumed in the country—taxes which 

upon the poor as well as the rich, but inequitably and dis- 


proportionately so far as the actual comparative wealth of the 
poor and rich is concerned. 

Now, I am prepared to concede for the sake of argument that 
under our complicated system of taxation, municipal, county, 
State, and national, it may be well to leave all forms of permanent 
wealth as exclusive subjects of municipal and State taxation and 
to confine the taxing power of the United States to the postal sys- 
tem, the custom duties and the internal-revenue taxes, but when 
actual war is on, leading to unusual expenditures, it seems to me 
that we ought to find some method of reaching out for the accumu- 
lated wealth of the country. 

We will require, according to the estimate of the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee, three hundred millions for this 
extraordinary purpose during the coming year. You propose to 
raise ninety millions of this in the form of internal-revenue taxa- 
tion, and the balance by incurring debt, the interest and principal 
of which will hereafter be paid by a tax upon consumption. Of 
the ninety millions of additional taxes imposed by this act thirt 
millions is imposed on fermented liquors, and about thirty mil. 
lions upon bank checks, sales, mortgages, eto.—in other Words, 
taxes upon the industries of the country the balance being raised 
by additional taxes on tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, etc. 

So that of this new imposition of taxes, two-thirds is imposed 
upon consumption and one-third upon current transactions, and 
not a cent yet imposed upon the accumulated wealth of the coun- 
try, except so far as you may regard the $30,000,000 raised upon 
bank checks, sales, and mortgages, etc., as such a tax. 

EXEMPTIONS OF ACCUMULATED WEALTH. 


Now, I ask whether that is fair? I ask whether it is fair that 
the stored labor of ponor aons in the form of permanent wealth 
now in the hands of classes and individuals favored by fortune 
should be entirely exempt from the burdens of war, when we know 
that war means protection of these accumulations in a higher de- 
gree than it does the protection of those who are poor or in mod- 
erate circumstances, and I also ask whether it is fair to incur a 
large debt which is to be entirely paid in the future out of the 
same sources of revenue, taxes imposed upon individuals accord- 
ing to their consumption, without regard to their relative wealth, 
thus practically exempting accumulated wealth from the burden 
of present and future taxation arising out of the war, the success- 
ful prosecution of which means so much to it? And yet this is 
the effect of your bill. 

I take it that if it had not been for the unfortunate decision of 
the Supreme Court upon the income-tax provisions of the Wilson 
bill, both sides of this House would unite in the imposition of an 
income tax, which would raise at least $150,000,000, which, in 
addition to the ninety millions of revenue secured by the bill 
now pending, would give us almost the desired sum of three hun- 
dred millions, But Ican understand that there is a natural re- 
luctance on the part of the dominant party to reenact alaw which 
has been condemned by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
If such income tax were to e the place of any revenues pro- 
vided by the pending bill the objection would be valid, but such 
is not the case. 

The 8 propose to retain the revenue taxes provided by 
this bill, aggregating $90,000,000, and to offer the income tax as 
an additional tax in the hope that the Supreme Court may, upon 
further reflection, reverseits former decision. If such tax should 
become operative, it would do away entirely with the necessity of 
issuing bonds. 

But if you are disinclined to involve the Government in a law- 
suit for its rightful revenue, I ask whether you can not find other 
methods of reaching the object you have in view? 


`: FOR CORPORATION TAX. 


I find from my own personal experience, and I think it is the 
experience of most men of affairs, that about 90 per cent of every- 
thing owned by them is in the stock and bonds of corporations, 
Almost all transactions that men of affairs are engaged in take 
that form as a matter of convenience. It gives unity of manage- 
ment and permanence of life. So that a large number of private 
investments throughout the country have taken the form of bonds 
and stocks issued by corporations, such as railroad companies, 
water companies, land companies, irrigation companies, electric- 
light companies, manufacturing companies, and industrial com- 
panies, : 

Why can not some tax, therefore, be imposed upon that form 
of wealth, the sort of wealth held mainly by 90 of fortune 
Moots, Sy the country? You thus tax the stored labor and ac- 
cumulated capital of the country instead of putting the whole 
burden upon current consumption and current transactions. I 
do not believe it is the desire of the great proportion of people in- 
terested in such investments to escape their share of the burdens 
of the Federal Government at a time like this. 

Now, it seems to me that a tax on corporations in the nature of 
a franchise tax, measured by the amount of bonds and stock is- 
sued by such corporations, say five hundred or a thousand dollars 
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on every million dollars of bonds and stock issued by such cor- 
porations, would result in a very large income for the country and 
would be a tax that would be easily collected. 

Mr. Chairman, the total wealth of this country is estimated at 
about 865,000, 000,000. I believe that over $15,000,000,000 of that 
is represented by sos and bonds of corporations. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. 


al. 
ae HILL. Ionly desired to ask the gentleman how he pro- 
peas that the Government would tax franchises granted by the 

tates 


Mr. NEWLANDS (continuing). I do not propose to enter, in 
the limited time allowed me, into any argument as to the legality 
or constitutionality of a franchise tax. All that I point out to 
you is that there must be some method of reaching the stored 
wealth of the country, and that a tax upon corporations or the 
transactions and current business of corporations, possessed as 
they are of a ons proportion of this kind of wealth, would yield 
largo revenue. Itisa easily collectible, and it is, in my judg- 
ment, a much better system of taxation than the income tax, be- 
cause it reaches all the forms of stored labor and accumulated 
wealth, and thus reaches the sources from which most people of 
means receive their income. 

Besides, it does not permit of evasions and does not subject the 
individual conscience to the temptation imposed by a general in- 
come tax. The reports of corporations are matters of public rec- 
ord. They are accessible at any time to those persons who are 
authorized to examine them, It is impossible for corporations to 
deceive their stockholders or bondholders or others who are inter- 
ested in their management or have a right toi t their records, 
and the means of ascertaining the extent of the tax to be imposed 
upon each corporation are within easy reach. 

Now, no effort has been made by the dominant party in this 
House to reach the accumulated wealth of the country. e onl 
effort has been made to impose taxes on consumption, taxes whic 
partake of the nature of capitation taxes, and bear no proportion 
to the individual wealth of the taxpayers. 

So far as this question is concerned of taxing only the consum- 
able wealth of the country as opposed to the accumulated wealth 
of the country, I think you must agree with me that the former is 
disproportionately taxed; and whilst you have not time now to 
shape a measure which will reach the latter, it seems to me that 
even if you pass, as you 5 will in this House and the Sen- 
ate, a bill providing for the issue of these five hundred millions of 
bonds, you should prevent their issue, if possible, by meanwhile 
shaping some system of revenue that will meet the requirements 
that I have pointed out. 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts, Will the gentleman allow 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. NEW. S. Ihave only a few minutes. 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. I will only be a minute in 


asking it. : 

Mr. NEWLANDS. It will probably take me ten minutes to 
answer it. 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. I will puncture a big hole 


in aie apanak, 

Mr. GUIRE. Make a hole in your own speech. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. Chairman, I repeat that I have not 
time now to enter into an argument as to the constitutionality of 
a franchise tax. Iam not at all particular about the form which 
this taxation shall take. All that I point out to you is that there 
must be some method of reaching the stored wealth of the coun- 
try, but you have not sought to reach it. Your efforts as to taxa- 
tion have simply reached out for consumption and not for accu- 
mulated wealth. 


I can not yield in the brief time at my dis- 


BONDS. 
So far as this bond issue is concerned, the objection which this 
side of the House has to it is that it fastens upon posterity a debt 
that ought to be paid by wealth in this generation, and it fastens 
the burdens of it upon consumable wealth and not upon accumu- 
lated wealth, and we also object to it in that it opens the door to 
an increase of the national-bank currency, for should five hun- 
dred millions of bonds be issued they would form the basis for an 
issue of four hundred and fifty millions more of bank currency. 
I believe the sooner the entire currency of the* national banks is 
swept away the sooner we will reach a wise system of finance. 

In the first place, itis evident that the national banks are solicit- 
ous that there should be a large issue of bonds in order that they 
may buy them and issue currency against them. One would 
think that the conservatism which should be the characteristic of 
all financiers would lead them to oppose any increase of the na- 
tional debt, but it is one of the contradictions of existing financial 
conditions that the opponents of bond issues are not to be found 
among the wealth-owning classes, but among the farming and 
W rning classes. There are two reasons for this apparent 
contradiction. One is that these bonds are not a lien upon the 
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accumulated wealth of the country, but upon the consumption 
and industries of the conny Our revenue, from which the 
principal and interest of such bonds are paid, is not derived from 
tara pma upon fixed investments, stored labor, or accumulated 
capital. $ 

Another reason is that through a bond issue the national banks 
can collect a fair rate of interest upon the bonds purchased by 
them and at the same time collect from their customers the mar- 
ket rate of interest upon the bank notes secured by such bond 
issues, and thus gain a double profit; and as the banks control 
largely the sentiment of the wealth-owning class and bond issues 
impose no burden on such class, it is easy to understand why it 
offers no resistance to continued bond issues. 

My objection, therefore, to a bond issue is not based uponany un- 
willingness to provide ample funds for the prosecution of the war 
but upon the certain expectation that the banking interests will 
in every way seek to stimulate the issue of the bonds and to in- 
crease such issue beyond the necessary requirements. If it were 
expressly provided in the revenue bill that such bonds could not 
be used asa basis for bank circulation, my objection would be 
diminished, 

MONEY AND DEBT. 


Another objection which I have to the bond issue is that it per- 

ea a false financial system which has existed in this coun 

oth under the old State-bank system, the greenback system, an 

the national-bank system of regarding evidences of debt as money. 
Nothing can sas ba called money which requires redemption in 
something else. e only real money in the country is the coined 
money gold and silver. Safe financiering requires that we should 
make a well-defined distinction between money on the one hand 
and debts payable in money on the other. 

To turn a debt into money by making it a legal tender, as in 
the case of greenbacks, or by giving it the appearance of paper 
money, as in the case of the old State-bank notes and the existing 
national-bank notes, is to miseducate the people. Money is the 
thing that pays debts. Debts are the things that are payable in 
money. It is a misnomer to call a promissory note for real money, 
whether issued by a bank or by a government, money. 

Our opponents admit all this as regards the greenbacks. Their 
favorite expression is that they are demand notes for gold, and 
yet at the same time whilst they recognize the fallacy of the Gov- 
ernment issuing promissory notes and calling them money they 
insist that the national banks should have this same privilege to 
an almost unlimited extent. 

We have in this country to-day, according to our Treasury re- 
ports, about seventeen hundred million dollars of so-called money, 
or about $24 per capita. But upon applying the rules of construc- 
tion used by our opponents, we find that there is less then $700,- 
000,000 of real money—gold—or about $10 per capita; that all the 
rest, consisting of greenbacks, national-bank notes, silver, and 
silver certificates must be regarded as demand notes for gold, 
with the Government as the ultimate redeemer. And so $1,000,- 
000,000 of debt, of prea to pay gold owing by the Government 
and the banks and stamped on Government paper, bank paper, 
and silver coins, is called by our opponents money, and we are 
told that these debts, added to the gold, form a sufficient circulat- 
ing medium for the exchanges of the country and constitute a 
sufficient basis for the immense amount of debt—national, State, 
municipal, corporate, and individual—piled on top of it. 

Through a bond issue of $500,000,000 it is proposed to have bank 
currency aggregating 90 per cent, or $450,000,000, added to the 
circulation of the country. 

The total uncovered paper money of the world is about $2,500,- 
000,000. Of this amount the United States has about one sixth, 
an amount totally disproportionate to the issues of other coun- 
tries; and yet we propose by these bond issues to create the means 
of soning. the present amount so that our total uncovered paper 
money will aggregate one-third of all the paper money in the 
world, and this, too, when experience shows that every country 
which has issued large amounts of uncovered paper money has 
failed in maintaining its parity with gold, and when the effort of 
every wise country has been to avail itself of increased metallic 
production and to substitute coin for paper. 

Believing as I do in specie—in hard money, in actual coin, or 
paper, which is a warehouse receipt for coin—believing as I do in 
maintaining the distinction between money and debt, and believ- 
ing as I do that this system of calling debts money will lead to 
disastrous inflation and will breed a host of errors based upon the 
conception that to make money only a printing press is required, 
I am opposed to taking the first step in the directiou of maintain- 
ing such Popular errors and in miseducating the people as to the 
nature and function of money as distinguished from debt. 

A PERFECT FINANCIAL SYSTEM. 

Our financial system would be perfect if instead of havi 

these large paper issues in the shape of Government notes an 
notes we had in this country as its circulating medium 
seventeen hundred million dollars of specie, gold and silver; each 
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money of final 
accom: 
and silver, a demand which w absorb the entire gold and 
silver product of this country for the next five years, and to main- 
tain the I ped capita of $24 per head would require an additional 
coinage of gold and silver annually of at least $70,000,000. 

Such a demand for gold and silver would infallibl: , With free 
coinage, restore the ratio of 16 to 1 and make the market value of 
silver in the dollar equal to its coinage value. Such gold and sil- 
ver could be deposited in the Treasury of the United States and 
could respectively be represented by gold and silver certificates, 
thus meeting every requirement of convenience in handling and 
furnishing to the banks a safe basis of bank credit upon which 
the Ler pa check and deposit system could be successfully 

unded. 

ont the banks desired the gold for reserves, it could all be made 
to drift to their vaults by making the silver certificates, as now, 
the notes of smali denomination and the gold certificates the notes 
of large denomination. The Treasury statistics show that of the 
existing circulation of seventeen hundred million dollars, about 
$200,000,000 is in the Treasury, about $900,000,000 in the pockets 
of the people, and about $600,000,000 in the banks as bank reserves. 
The amount necessary for the daily use of the le as pocket 
money can not be diminished. sna prenent it ists almost en- 
tirely of silver certificates, nati bank notes, and a small pro- 
portion of greenbacks and silver. If all the silver certificates 
were put in small denominations, the people would have the silver 
and the banks would have the gold; and certainly the latter should 
be satisfied with a system which gives them their cherished metal 
for bank reserves. 


redemption; neither redeemable in the other. To 
lish this we would now require $400,000,000 more of gold 


THE FIGHT AGAINST SILVER. 

The fight inst silver has been mainly due to the rapacity of 
te oka ee ek coe ete ae 
and deposi means of w. eir rs’ 
money which in turn is redeposited and made the basis for further 
loans. They are not content with a system which enables them to 
swell real deposits aggregating $600,000,000 intoapparent deposits 
aggregating $3,000,000,000, thus giving every do of reserve a 
potentiality in the exchanges of five orsix dollars, butthey wishalso 
the 5 of issuing bank notes; and as these bank notes can 
not ea portion of the bank reserves, they have sought to 
drive silver out of circulation to substitute for it their own prom- 
issory notes, and thus make interest upon their notes of necessity 
used as money and kept out among the people as a circulating 
medium through the scarcity of real money. 

Having failed to dislodge the existing silver money, they are 
now endeavoring to prevent any new silver from being coined, 
thus giving them for their notes the additional market provided 
by the requirements of a constantly increasing population and 
business. As the high premium upon the existing bonds and the 
gradual payment of these bonds has limited the area of their op- 
erations as to a secured currency, they have for some time 
urged measures which would enable them to issue circulati 
notes upon bank assets. This they have found impossible to se- 
cure, and their failure in the line of an unsecured currency will 
make them all the more greedy for a large issue of bonds, which 
will give them the basis of a secured currency. 

I object, therefore, to an issue of bonds, the main p of 
which is to advance the schemes of the national banks and not to 
meet the requirements of the country, and the burden of which 
will fall not on the wealth, but the consumption of the country. 

GREENBACKS. 

I am also opposed to the issue of greenbacks to meet this emer- 
gency. The national-bank men object tothesegreenbacks because 
they displace the national-bank notes. I object, because they 
displace coin and also because they are mere debts and are not 
money. Ladmit the doctrine that the money of the country should 
consist of gold and silver, coined, and legal-tender paper issued 
by the Government, and I admit that if it is impossible to secure 
enough gold and silver for money, such paper should be issued by 
the Government, but such paper money should not be redeemable 
in any other form of money, for then it is a mere debt, as are the 
3 and national-bank notes. The value of such legal- 

nder paper should depend a pes limitation in quantity, its re- 
ceivability for public dues, and its legal-tender quality. 

A limited amount of paper money, not exceeding the annual 
revenue collected, and aire in its nature an anticipation of such 
revenue, can be maintained at a par with coin, but no such paper 
money should be issued so long as enough gold and silver can be 
secured from the mines of the world for monetary p and 
until the free coinage of both metals has demonstrated insuf- 
ficiency of metallic money and its inability to prevent ae 

rices. It should never take the place of either metal, but shoul 
supplementary to both. 
SEIGNIORAGE. 

As to the seigniorage, 1 see no reason why it should not be re- 
garded as a Government asset. The silver bullion in the Treas- 
ury will all undoubtedly be coined within a few years, When 


coined, the Government will have $43,000,000 in silver dollars un- 
represented by silver certificates. Isee no reason why the Gov- 
ernment should not ~»gard that as done which is to be done and 
which it has the means of doi And with this view I see no 
reason why it should not this ae rey oo as an asset of 
the Treasury and issue against it $43,000,000 of silver certificates 
for war expenditures. 
CERTIFICATES OF DEBT. 

I haye no objection whatever against the issue of certificates of 

debt aggregating one or two hundred millions of dollars. Iwould 
provide this as an emergency measure in case the revenues should 
at any time fail to meet expenditures, but I insist that every 
effort should be made to secure sufficient revenue to meet all the 
e ditures of this war. 
I do not see how, by any possibility, it can last long. The Span- 
ish will undoubtedly be driven from Cuban soil before many days, 
and every Spaniard must see that it will be im ible to recover 
Cuba. e will not continue the war as one of conquest. Spain 
can not continue it long as a war of revenge. No war can be sus- 
tained in these times for any great period upon such a sentiment. 
It would be particularly difficult in this case, for Spain, with an 
a navy, could not cope with us in our own waters; and 
should she ssp bik penering to maintain on sea the guer- 
rilla warfare to which she has been accustomed on land, she would 
have to scour our coast with steamers requiring coal, No suffi- 
cient quantities of coal could be secured. Without coal, a war- 
== a worthless hulk. It is therefore improbable that when 
Cuba is once lost Spain can continue for a much longer period of 
time a war of revenge. 

Onr available assets for this war of one year’s duration would 
be the extra $90,000,000 of internal revenue duties provided for by 
this bill; the seigniorage, $43,000,000; the lus now in the 
Treasury, admitting all the deductions claimed by the chairman 


of the Ways and Means Committee, $34,000,000; additional reve- 
nue duties secured by a tax such asI have advocated accu- 
mulated wealth, $50,000,000; certificates of debt, $100,000,000; to- 


tal, $317,000,000, This amount is $17,000,000 in excess of the $300,- 
000,000 which the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
says isrequired for one year of war expenditures. 

I regret not to be able to cast my vote for a bill providing for 


war expenditures. Itis my desire tosustain every measure 
for the vigorous prosecution of this war, but believing that no 
bond issue is required and that this bill, if passed, will result in 


fastening an unnecessary debt and a vicious and unsafe financial 
system upon the country, I am constrained to withhold my assent, 


Intervention for Peace, Freedom, and Humanity, 


SPEECH 
HON. SAMUEL J. BARROWS, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 28, 1898, 
On the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures, 

Mr. BARROWS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The House by unanimous consent has agreed to 
a five days’ ‘‘leave to print” on this question. In other words, it 
has agreed to continue on r a debate which there is not time 
to continue in this Hall. en the hour is ripefor action we can 
not stop to talk. Members are often ready to vote on a question; 
but they are not wholly willing that their vote shall go down to 
posterity as a part of the history of this country without expla- 
acre or expe 8 5 such cases the ee pe 8 
Which is a ry 3 , and opinions of 
this House, serves a useful purpose. e may vote first and speak 
afterwards, and the speech, not delivered under momentary excite- 
ment or to court applause from the galleries, is the cool, calm, 
sober presentation. 

The agreement to continue the debate in cold type is especially 
fitting concerning this question. While our relations with Spain 
have discussed with great freedom and with intensity of con- 
viction in the cloakrooms and lobbies of the House and in private 
conferences of members, they have had very little discussion on 
the floor. Not that there have not been many speeches delivered 
on Cuba, but these shes have been interpolated and wedged 
into other subjects fo. aei they were as irrelevant to the real qua 
tion before the House as a discussion on the waterways of Mars 
would be in the sundry civil bill. > 

There were many members of the House who had opinions, 
ideas, and sym’ es the Cuban question and our relations 
to Spain, but it did not seem to be the proper time to air them 
when the whole tion was under diplomatic discussion. It ig 
dangerous if not discourteous to transfer to the floor of the House 
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questions of diplomacy whose consideration and treatment belong 
to the executive department. It may be a serious embarrassment 
to onr Government to ion it in this Chamber before thenations 
of the world when negotiations are under way. In these days of 
newspapers and telegraph cables the action or spirit of this me 
can be known in Madrid the next morning as certainly as in Wash- 
ingtonorin New York. It is easy for Congress to make its opinions 
known to the Executive without embarrassing delicate negotia- 
tions. There were many members, therefore, myself among the 
number, who declined to speak 3 on this question in the 
House until the President of the United States officially presented 
the subject to the attention of Congress and asked either for advice 
or action. But when the President’s message finally came to the 
House it was not a request for advice or discussion; it was a re- 
quest for action. : N 

The time for talk had then passed. Diplomacy was practically 
echausted. It was no longer a question of the good offices of the 
United States. The President did not ask for a declaration of 
war; he did ask the power to intervene in Cuba in the interests of 
freedom and humanity, and to be empowered to use the Army 
and Navy of the United States for that purpose. On this ques- 
tion the House, with wise and prompt decision, which did credit 
to its confidence in the 8 t, voted to act without debate. 
To have taken any other course would have shown a misconcep- 
tion of the exi and an unfortunate distrust in the President, 
who has merited confidence not only of Congress but of the 
people of the United States. : 

Such momentous votes as those east in response to the Presi- 
dent’s m e declaring for authoritative and, if necessary, armed 
intervention by the United States ought not to goon record with- 
out the motives which lay behind them. An officer who is ordered 
to evict a tenant ought to be able toshow his warrant. Men have 
declared to me that the votes they registered in response to the 
President's message were given from a sense of responsibility 
which they had never before felt in their lives. To have voted in 
a ee spirit would have been to trifle with life and destiny. 

vote to intervene was not directly a vote for war, any more 

than our decision to intervene in Mexico during its occupation by 
France was a declaration of war. Undoubtedly war would have 
righteously followed if France had not withdrawn from Mexico 


troops which were sent there, not by the French people, but by their | 


unfortunateruler. Spain, likewise, which has now less actual sov- 
ereignty in Cuba than France had in Mexico, might have avoided 
warand secured favorable conditions for withdrawing from Cuba 
the faded symbol of her traditional rule. 

But Spain declined to accept our intervention, as she had before 
declined t to accept our 8 3 re — is the re- 

_ gult. e may very frankly face now uestion of our respon- 
sibility, as we faced it with France in Seaton: Our righteous 
action then made war possible, but if it had come the responsi- 
bility would have really rested on Louis Napoleon. Our righteous 
action now and Spain's to our ultimatum has made 
war inevitable. But we are not ble for the conditions 
which brought if about. It was the privilege of a hold her 
colonies close to her national heart by wise and li maternal- 
ism. She has chosen rather to play for centuries the part of the 
tyrant and oppressor and has alienated her own children. 

A REVENUE FOR WAR. 

Whenever a revenue bill is pr to this House two questions 
present themselves. First, how shall we raise the money, and sec- 
ondly, how shall we spend it? I do not c propane to discuss the first 
of these questions. e all know that this money is to be raised to 
meet an exigency; and in an exigency we may be obliged to open 
up and tap sources of taxation which we should not resort to under 
ordinary circumstances, Therefore I simply propose to discuss 

not the method of raising this revenue, but object to which it 


is to 8 
This is entitled A bill to meet war e itures.” That 
and almost with 


fields. 

We have reached a time when. shoulder to shoulder and hand 
in hand, the men who fought on both sides can lay flowers on the 
shir of their dead and rejoice that the blessings of union and 

iberty are not for North or for South, for East or for West alone, 
but for the whole grand and glorious expanse of our united land. 
This is the rich com on of that momentous conflict, that on 
both sides we share its fruits, 

It is sad now to be confronted once more by the grim figure of 
war. Ihad hoped that war might be averted. I had hoped that 
in this age the resources of diplomacy might have been sufficient. 
T had hoped that Spain would accept our good offices, which we 
had tendered for years. I had that she might learn from 
her terrible failures in the past to grant p: and colonial 


freedom to the 


people of that island—a freedom as great as that 
ones by the people of Canada under the flag of Great Britain. 

there had been any reasonable hope that a broad scheme of 
autonomy could be carried out in Cuba, and peace, confidence, 
and unity restored to its distracted people, it would have been an 
aet of aggression for the United States to interfere, and an act of 
robbery to seize an island which clung with any affection to the 


jir gire ht out not 1 but by the 

e merely by newspapers, but 
investigations made by United States —— showed, much to 
my 3 that homero Sare z shens 2 3 
might have been on paper, e was y ground for an; 
thatit would be accepted by the See orthe SA a 
or that it could really be established by the Spanish Government. 
It is too late to have any mock sovereignty in Cuba or any merely 
nominal or 1 — 5 freedom. Spain’s betrayal of her promises in 
1878 has lost her tlie confidence of Cuba. The people would not be 
content with the irony of a fictitious liberty. 


NOT A WAR FOR WAR'S SAKE. 


I deplore war simply considered as war. I am utterly opposed 
to that spirit of zingoism which loves war for war's sake, 2 tho 
vainglory of confliet and the brutal superiority which comes 
through the mere exercise of physical force. I abominate tha 
kind of national pride which turns a nation into an aggressive, 
egotistie bully, full of boast and sw. on the highways of the 
world.. It is not to be denied that this ape too frequently look- 
ing for an opportunity to assert itself, found in the Cuban diffi- 
ty an occasion for foolish parade and threat. 

There were sensational journals, arrayed in feathers and war 
pani, which, with wild and savage gesticulation, ap indif- 
erent to the cost of war or the high motives which should enter 
into it. I can not recall with patience the repeated volleys of, 
abuse which this painted journalism poured on the head of the 
Executive and those who, in calmness, moderation, and prudence, 
were seeking to guide the counselsof the nation. I have nothing 
but admiration for the calm, righteous sobriety of President Mc- 
Kinley, who refused to be moved from his own convictions of 
duty. This jingoism was but the froth on the crest of waves of 

sentiment stirred by mightier breezes and for nobler ends.. 

One thing we may say with the greatest confidence: That no 
ideas of national v: ory, that no spirit of on, that no 
love of the pomp and the peril of war, and no ideas of national 


aggrandizement would haye induced the President of the United 
States to ask for armed intervention in Cuba. Knowing the tem- 
ve been 


pea this House, I am equally sure that it never could 
ld in patriotic unity by any such unworthy p . 

There are those who believe that war under any circumstances 
is unjustifiable. Much as I deplore war I can not agree with them. 
Neither war at any price” nor “peace at any price“ expresses 
the highest aspiration. The price of peace and the price of 
war, the motive of peace and the motive of war must always 
enter into the scale. I believe that more and more in the history 
of the world the greatest victories are to be won through the 
agencies of peace and through the forces of righteousness and 
love. I trust the time will come when the sword will be as obso- 
lete in the intercourse of nations as it is to-day in civilized coun- 
tries in the intercourse of individuals. But we can not base our 
action in the present simply on our hopes for the future, and dis- 
band our police force because we are confident that the millen- 
nium is coming. 

The Greeks had two conceptions of war personified in their 
mythology. There was Ares, the brutal Jingo of the Greek 
— lover of blood and strife, a curse incarnate, insatiate of 

ttle. And then there was Athene, the protector of the state, 
who loved not war for war’s sake, and who, while she guarded 
the nation with her shield and invincible spear, stimulated the 
arts of peace. 

The only justification for war coe te that it must be fought 
for the noblest ends. The Army and Navy of the United States 
exist to maintain „order. and justice. To use them for ven- 
geance or aggression would be desecration. 

If drunk with sight of power, we loose 
e oper have not Thee in awe, 
Such boastings as the Gentiles use 
Or lesser breeds without the law. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget. 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 

In reeking tube or iron shard 
calls not Thee to guard, 
and foolish word, 


Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord. 
NOT A WAR FOR HONOR, REVENGE, OR ACQUISITION. 
This is not a war for the vindication of our national honor, 
Our bonor needs no vindication. It has not been assailed. No 


act of another nation could compromise our honor. Wecanonly 
compromise it ourselves by repudiating our obligations or failing 
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to assume our responsibilities. We do not accept as our national 
code the code of the duellist. 

Nor do 1 think that our nation has been controlled mainly by a 
sentiment of revenge. The tragic loss of the Maine could not fail 
to produce a deep impression on the minds and hearts of our coun- 
trymen, but I believe that no nation in the world and no parlia- 
mentary body could have behaved with more dignity, patience, 
and self-restraint than the people of the United States and the 
Congress which represents them have behaved since the news of 
that disaster was received. They waited for the verdict of the 
court; that verdict left no doubt that the Maine was blown up 
by an external cause. It did not fix the responsibility. If that 
disaster, sad as it was, had been the only matter for adjudication, 
it might well have been left to an international court of arbitra- 
tion to fix the responsibility and to determine the reparation due 
to the United States. 

Last August, by virtue of my membership in this House, I had 
the honor of participating as the sole delegate from the United 
States in the International Parliamentary Conference held at 
Brussels, and made up of members of the different parliaments of 
the world. It was a pleasure in that gathering to read the words 
of the President of the United States in relation to arbitration 
taken from his inaugural address. It reflected the growing sen- 
timent of the people of the United States. And I believe that 
if there were ever a case which the United States might submit 
with confidence to international arbitration it is the case of the 
Maine. 

That act alone, unless shown to be authorized by the Spanish 
nation, would not have been a cause of war. The capture of the 
Virginius and the deliberate murder of her crew was an act b 
Spain flagrant and inexcusable, but we succeeded in adjusting it 
without war. The real significance of the Maine disaster, as the 
President pointed out, is that it showed that Spain had lost con- 
trol of the Island of Cuba when she could not furnish protection 
to a United States vessel lying peacefully at night in the harbor. 

This is not a war for the acquisition of territory. It may be 
the ultimate destiny of Cuba by the free act of its people to join 
its life and its fortunes with those of the United States, but that 
is not the question nor the motive which enters into this war. 
We are not anning out Spain in order that we may bring Cuba 
in. Whatever difference there may have been in Congress as to 
the form of the vote for intervention, there is no difference with 
regard to one paragraph of that resolution, which declares: 

That the United States hereby disclaims any di ition or intention to 


exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control over said island except for the 


5 thereof, and asserts its determination when that is accomplished 


leaye the government and control of the island to its people. 

If there is any doubt in any mind about the ability of the people 
of Cuba for ne it may be said with much confidence 
that no rule in Cuba could any worse than that which Cuba 
has suffered under Spain; but in any case the United States is not 
seizing this island for selfish motives. 


a 7 OUR RIGHT TO INTERVENE. 


« Have we a right to intervene, and has that right become our 

uty? 

There are those who take the ground that it is not the busi- 
ness of the United States to interfere in the affairs of say other 
nation unless for the protection of our own citizens, There is 
prudence in this counsel, and we must be careful how we lightly 
set it aside. But it does not exhaust our international obliga- 
tions, and though we have been a peaceful nation we have not so 
interpreted them. We have intervened when interest and duty 
required it, 

n the case of Cuba we may say that the interests of the United 
States are deeply involved in the maintenance of peace, order, and 
stable government in an island which lies only 90 miles from 
our shores. Year after year through successive administrations 
from the early days of the century until the present time Cuba 
has been a continual menace to our peace. Only a nation witha 
heart of stone could be blind to the scenes of woe or deaf to the 
calls for aid which have come from this smitten island. President 

Cleveland in his message of December, 1896, said: 

No other prsa: power, it may be safely said, under circumstances of sim- 
ilar perplexity, would have manifested the same restraint and the same 
patient endurance. 

Our right to intervene is as clear to me as our duty to intervene. 
Nations and communities have their obligations as clearly as in- 
dividuals. Under ordinary circumstances it would be an act of 
trespass to interfere in any man’s domestic affairs. The right of 
parena to discipline and educate their children is recognized, 

ut when paternalism passes into brutality and children are neg- 
lected or abused, then the State intervenes and takes the child 
from the parent that its own life and freedom may be protected. 

When, likewise, a parent State in its treatment of a filial colony 
e the bounds of paternal authority and becomes cruel 
and brutal, sapping the life of its child and leaving on its body the 
scars of its cruelty, then some sheriff of international law, armed, 


if need be, may step in and say, You have forfeited your right 
to this child.” When, further, the daughter colony revolts and re- 
fuses longer to submit to such treatment, declares her independ- 
ence, and itis perfectly evident that the mother State has lost con- 
trol, the right of intervention to terminate the struggle and secure 
peace and order can not be questioned. 

No State can maintain its authority merely by hoisting its flag. 
When, in 1817, a band of buccaneers took possession of Amelia 
Island, near the coast of Florida, then under the sovereignty of 
Spain, and preyed on the commerce of the United States, this Gov- 
ernment took forcible possession of the island and expelled the 
pirates. Spain claimed a sovereignty which she did not maintain, 
and this Government intervened to protect its own interests. 

The United States can not be accused of seeking in any way to 
undermine the sovereignty of Spain for ulterior motives, For 
more than a century it has done all it could to protect Spain in 
its control of Cuba. It unfortunately went further than was 
necessary after the revolt of the South American Republics in 
dissuading, if not forbidding, the brave Bolivar from attempting 
to free Cuba at the same time. 

It would haye been a tappy release for us if the revolt from 
Spanish misrule which freed South America from the yoke of 
Spain had been successfully extended to Cuba. We went further 
t we should have gone in protecting Spanish rule at that time 
in Cuba, and we are obliged to do now what might have been 
done then without us. e are obliged to interfere now to eject 
Spain because we interfered then to protect her. 

We have also protected Spain’s sovereignty in Cuba against in- 
yasion or assault by other nations. We have said that no other 
European power should supplant her there. Spain has thus had 
the moral force of our protection. She has had an opportunity, 
by a gracious policy, had she been wise enough to exert it, to retain 
and develop Cuba instead of sucking out the very blood of its life. 

Spanish rule has failed'in Cuba for the same reason that it has 
failed everywhere else. It has failed in South America and on 
this continent, it has failed in the Philippine Islands, it has failed 
in Cuba, and it has failed in Spain itself. Our minister to Spain, 
aon Caleb Cushing, in 1876, in a dispatch. to this Government, 
said: 


My residence in § 


has enabled me to appreciate the true cause and 
character of malad 5 


‘ration in Cuba. 
+ * + * * 


= = 
“Now, has there been maladministration in Cuba? So there has been in 
Spain herself. Have there been rebellions in Cuba, econo warfare, burn- 
ings, sacking of towns, military executions, deportations, embargo of private 
roperty, banishments, suspension of suffrage, arbitrary domination of 
Japtains-General? So all these things have been corning in Spain. She 
has had naught for more than sixty years but alternations betwixt an- 
archy and despotism. The few periods of comparative but transient tran- 
quillity she has vag i hei during the reign of Queen Isabel were due to the 
mere usurpation of two great generals, Narvaez and O'Donnell, to whose 
inistrations of the sword men look back now as to the halcyon days of 


Spain. 

Pe since the dethronement of Queen Isabel—that is, during the very period 
of the civil war in Cuba—there has not only been civil war in Spain, but, 
simultaneous therewith, a rapid succession of provisional and experimental 
governments, each destitute of inherent stability, and every one of which 
subsisted only by means of irresponsible dictatorships, except that of 
Amadeo alone, who fell simply, as men say, because he was the only man 
Poea: scrupulously faithful to his oath and obstinately adhesive to the con- 
stitution of his country.” 


There are enlightened, progressive, liberal-minded, and noble- 
hearted people in Spain, but the reins of goyernment have not 
been committed to them. It has not been American influence 
that has incited insurrection in South America or in Cuba. We 
certainly can not be accused of inciting it in the Philippine Islands. 
The truth is that American institutions have offered an example 
of a better government, and the Cubans are not willing to pe up 
with a bad government when they can have somethin t ig 
better. The breezes of liberty blowing across the Gulf awaken 
aspirations for freedom, and eyen Spain herself has felt their in- 
fluence, and longed to emerge from a decayed and corrupt im- 
perialism into republican om. 

While the United States has protected Spain in its oreen 
it has sought to relieve Cuba and to relieve Spain by buying her 
title to the island. Repeated overtures for purchase have 8 
made, but Spain has obstinately declined them. 

The conduct of our Government during the insurrections which 
have taken place in the island has been just and honorable. 
have declined to offend Spain by recognizing the belligerency 
the insurgents, and we have declined even this very hour 
recognize the independence of Cuba when there was no de fac 
government to recognize, ae 

In the report of the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs the 
statement is accepted as correct that the— 

Vigilance and policing of the seas by the United States in favor of S. 
and against the insurgents has cost this eee ore n $2,000, 
The son file in the Department of State agains for inde: ty 
destroyed property are about $16,000,000 in amo In 1898 the comme: 

States with Cuba had reached the annual sum of 


of the U 
000,000. Since that time it has been substan annihilated b 
Seothods of Spanish military and civil maladministratic. R 
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OUR PROPOSED INTERVENTION IN 1878. 

In 1868 an insurrection broke out in Cuba which lasted for ten 
years. Spain lost 200,000 men and $700,000,000. Cuba had pre- 
viously taken arms in 1850, 1851, and in 1855, The revolution of 
1868 was the uprising of a desperate people after long and unayail- 
ing efforts to secure reform. During that conflict our Govern- 
ment, after continued protests, was driven almost to armed inter- 
vention. In afamous dispatch to Mr. Cushing, our minister at 
Madrid, Secretary Fish, on November 5, 1875, said: 

The horrors of war have in no perceptible measure abated; the inconven- 
jences and injuries which we then suffered have remained, and others hav 
been added; the rav of war have touched new parts of the island, an 
well-nigh ruined its financial and agricultural system and its relations to 
the commerce of the world. No effective steps have been taken to establish 
reforms or remedy abuses, and the effort to suppress the insurrection by 
force alone has.been a compete failure. 

The United States purchases more largely than any other people of the 
productions of the Island of Cuba, and therefore, more than any other for 
this reason, and still more 5 of its immediate neighborhood, is inter- 
ested in the arrest of a system of wanton destruction which disgraces the 
age and affects every commercial people on the face of the globe. 

Under these circumstances, and in view of the fact that Spain has re- 
jected all suggestions of reform or offers of mediation made by this Govern- 
ment, and has refused all measures looking to a reconciliation, except on 
terms which make reconciliation an impossibility, the difficulty of the situa- 
tion becomes increased. 

Whon, however, in addition to these general causes of difficulty, we find 
the Spanish Government neglectful also of the obligations of treaties and sol- 
emn compacts and unwil to afford any redress for long-continued and 
well-founded wrongs suffered by our citizens, it becomes a serious question 
how long such a condition of things can or should be allowed to exist and 
compels us to inquire whether the point has not been reached where longer 
endurance ceases to be possible. 

* * * * a * * 


A disastrous conflict of more than seven years’ duration has demonstrated 
the inability of Spain to maintain peace and order in an island lying at our 
door. Desolation and destruction of life and property have been the only 
results of this conflict. 

* * * * * s 


$ 
In the absence of any prospect of a termination of the war or of any 
change in the manner in which it has been conducted on either side, he [the 
President] feels that the time is at hand when it may be the duty of other 
overnments to intervene, solely with a view of — to an end a disas- 
Eaa and destructive conflict and of restoring peace in the Island of Cuba. 


The London Times was forced to admit that Mr. Fish's able 
argument had "a solid basis of justice” and that his conclusion 
was “tempered with unexpected moderation.“ 

The promises that Spain then made and through which alone 
war was averted were unfulfilled, and the present insurrection 
was the natural result. The insurgents speak within the truth in 
saying that— 

The causes of the Revolution in 1775 in this country were not 3 as 

(e) 


grave as those that had driven the Cuban people to the various insurrections 
Which culminated in the present revolution. 


INTERVENTION FOR FREEDOM AND HUMANITY. 

If our right to intervene in Cuba by reason of the injury and 
disquietade to the United States is clear, it is equally clear that it 
is our moral duty to secure peace, order, and freedom in Cuba 
and to succor her starving people. 

International jurists differ as to the right of nations to intervene 
on humanitarian grounds, but international jurists do not make 
law; they simply collect and discuss the precedents which consti- 
tute international usage. 

If it is sad to think of the interventions which have taken place 
for selfish motives, to establish oppression and stifle the spirit of 
liberty, it is reassuring to find nations which are strong interven- 
ing to save those which are weak, intervening in the name of 
justice and liberty. Vattel held 

That a foreign power has a right to succor an oppressed people who im- 
plore their assistance, when from good reasons they take up arms a t 
an oppressor, and that it is but an act of justice and generosity to assist 
brave men in the defense of their liberties. 

Sir James McIntosh, in the English Parliament in 1823 said: 

Whatever a nation may lawfully defend for itself it may aefend for an- 
other people if called upon to interpose. 

Bluntschli and Wheaton and Woolsey admit the right of inter- 
vention for motives of humanity or to aid an oppressed race. 

Intervention— 

Said Sir William Vernon Harcourt— 

* when wisely and equitably handled by thoso who have the power to give ef- 
fect to it, may be the highest power of justice and humanity. 

And again: 

The only object and justification of intervention is peace. 

We can not lay down an absolute rule that will cover all cases. 
Each must be decided on its own merits and our practical relation 
toit. The massacre of the Armenians by Turkey aroused im- 
mense moral indignation in the United States and was the snbject 
of various appeals to our Government by a sympathetic people. 
Our Government could and did make moral protests to the Turk- 
ish Government, but it could not forcibly intervene. 

That duty belonged to the five great powers. Thoy had as- 
sumed the responsibility of securing government in Armeni 
and it is a blot on the civilization of the nineteenth century that 
they did not fulfill their duty. Mr. Gladstone's famous appeal 


will g down to history. Spain is the Turkey of the New World 
and Cuba is our Armenia, and the people of this country have de- 
termined that slaughter and oppression and massacre and starva- 
tion shall cease in that island. 

A parallel to Cuba is found in the history of Greece. After 
struggling heroically for six years for freedom and independence, 
Engiand, France, and Russia intervened to save Greece, and the 
Turkish crescent was withdrawn from the Grecian peninsula. It 
was the mistake of the powers not to have given Greece the full 
fruits of its victory. They left Crete, Thessaly, and Epirus under 
the dominion of the oppressor. 

In 1873, when England found that the Ionian Isles, which for 
fifty years had been under her protectorate and authority, wished 
to be annexed to Greece, she nobly withdrew her occupancy after 
a vote of the people. It is useless to expect Spain to follow such 
an honorable example. And hitherto we have only asked her to 
grant to Cuba a freedom which would be an equal blessing to 
Spain. But if Spain can not confer freedom upon Cuba. it must 
be conferred and guaranteed through the flag of the United States. 
The long reign of horror in Cuba must cease. In the name of 
ey we must give up our ease and comfort and intervene, 
not for the sake of war, but to end war and establish peace. 

The United States Government itself has. intervened in the 
affairs of other nations, and for humane reasons. It gave moral 
support to the efforts of Hungary to obtain its independence. It 
has made moral protest in behalf of persecuted Jews, It inter- 

sed in 1851 by sending a United States ship to Turkey to bring 

ungarian exiles to this country. It has interceded in behalf of 
political offenders. It interceded for the protection of Venezuela 
and Mexico. . 

The United States rendered a service not only to its own citi- 
zens, but also to civilization and humanity when they forcibly 
intervened to break up the piracy of the Barbary powers. There 
were several American statesmen who thought it cheaper to pay 
the Barbary powers the yearly tribute they exacted than to fight 
them; but the result showed that war in this case was chea 
and shorter than peace, and a long and final peace was the blessed 
result of a short war. 

THE PRESIDENT'S POLICY, 


From the very beginning the policy of the United States has 
been moderate, reasonable, patient, and long suffering. Presi- 
dents Grant, Hayes, Arthur, and Cleveland have all- had to deal 
with this difficult subject. Under Grant the good offices of the 
United States were declined. The promises of a reform made in 
1878 were unfulfilled. Mr. Cleveland saw that a situation would 
be presented in which our obligations to the sovereignty of Spain 
would be superseded by higher obligations which we can hardly 
hesitate to recognize and discharge.” 


President McKinley from the beginning of his Administration - 


has maintained a calm, judicial demeanor in dealing with this ex- 
asperating question. He has resisted all appealsfor a merely par- 
tisan interpretation of his duties. He determined not to act in 
ae maner until he could secure, not the support of one party, but 
of all. 
journalism or the caustic criticisms of those who looked lightly 


upon the solemn responsibilities of war. He has marked out a 


path and pursued it. It has been a path of righteousness if not a 


peh of peace. His policy was nobly stated in his message at the x ? 


ginning of the second session of the Fifty-fifth Congress: 


Sure of the right, keeping free from all offense ourselves, actuated onl 
by upright and patriotic considerations, moved neither by passion nor self- 
ishness, the Government will continue its watchful care over the rights and 
property of American citizens, and will abate none of its efforts to bring 
2 eo agencies a peace which shall be honorable and enduring. 
Tf it shall hereafter appear to be a anty eee our obligations to our- 
selves, to civilization, and humanity tointervene with force, it shall be with- 
out fault on our part and only because the necessity for such action will be 
so clear as to command the support and approval of the civilized world. 


When, after four months of patient and righteous endeavor to 
bring matters to a peaceful conclusion, President McKinley made 
a final ey pad areca to Congress on the 1ith of April, it was to 
say to this body that— 

The onl; hape of relief and repose from a condition which can no longer 
be endured is the enforced pacification of Cuba. 

In the name of humanity, in the name of civilization, in behalf of endan- 
gered American interests which gave us the rightand the duty to speak and 
to act, the war in Cuba must stop. 

In view of these facts and of Thess considerations, I ask the Co: to 
authorize and empower the President to take measures to secure a full and 
final termination of hostilities between the Government of Spain and the 
people of Cuba, and to secure in the island the establishment of a stable 
government, capable of maintaining order and observing its international 
obligations, insuring peace and tranquillity and the security of its citizens 
as well as our own, and to use the itary and naval forces of the United 
States as may be necessary for these purposes. 


This solemn judgment of the President was sustained by the ver- 
dict of Congress and is reaffirmed by the people of the United States. 
No statesman who has sat in the Executive chair has deserved 
more confidence from the American people than William McKin- 
ley. Members may interpret their own personal action in this 


He refused to be moved by the ill-timed abuse of yellow `~ 
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Chamber as they please, but for one I ask no higher interp: 
tion of the action of the nation in responding to the call of the 
President than the lofty motive which he presented to Congress 
and to the world. 

The American people are not fighting for war; they are fight- 
ing for ce. ey are not fighting for greed, for revenge, or to 
vindicate a sullied honor. They are fighting to free an oppressed 
people in the name of humanity and civilization. They aredoing 
for Pes what France nobly did for us in our struggle for inde- 

ence, 
ENO by our choice or seeking, but by the inevitable logic of 
events, war is upon us. It brings new obligations, it demands 
new sacrifices. While our young men go to the front, others 
must cheerfully pay the taxes provided in this bill which are nec- 
essary to wed sk them. 

Our obligations to the Spanish people are not wog sundered. 
They are obligations which come with war, the obligations to 
conduct it in as humane a way as war with all its terrible en- 
ginery can be conducted. We bear no hatred to the Spanish peo- 
ple. If Spain has something to learn in the art of war, she has 
something to learn in the arts of peace, and may discover at the 
end of her long misrule in Cuba that the best government is the 
strongest, and that no nation can defy the eternal laws of justice 
and humanity without paying the inevitable cost. 


Contested-Election Case—Patterson ys. Carmack, 


SPEECH 


or 


HON.. WILLIAM S. KIRKPATRICK, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 21, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

“J. Resol That E. W. Carmack was not elected a member of the Fifty- 
fifth Congress from the Tenth Co: onal district of the State of Tennes- 
seo, and is not entitled to the seat now held by him. 

“2. Resolved, That Josiah Patterson was elected a member of tho Fifty- 
fifth Con from the Tenth Congressional district of the State of Tennes- 
see, and should be awarded the seat now held by contestee”— 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The case that we are about to discuss is one which 
seems to have attracted considerable attention throughout the 
country as well as aro a great deal of interest on the floor of 
this House. It presents many of the degen | features of an elec- 
tion contest. It has also some exceptional and extraordinary char- 
acteristics. Your committee, so far as I have been able to observe 
the temper and disposition of its members, approached the consid- 
eration of this case without the slightest prejudice or iality as 
between the contesting parties. Although the case not yet 
been heard, and the reports from the majority and minority of 
the committee have been read by perhaps but few, we have already 
had a desperate struggle at the very threshold of its discussion. 
Perhaps a résumé of the facts and circumstances leading up to 
this contest may throw some light upon the apparent feeling 
which permeates the House on this question and has lined us up 
already in the matter of its consideration. 

I need not say on behalf of the committee that this case was 
carefully and fully considered by every member, and a full dis- 
cussion of the case upon its essential and controlling features and 
issues was had before the entire committee. I am sure that the 
members of this committee representing the majority have been 
actuated by a purely judicial temper in the discussion and deci- 
gion of the issues presented in the present case. I am free to say 
that so far as I am concerned I have not had the slightest interest, 
personal or political, in the fortunes of either of these contesting 
parties. My sole desire has been to determine this case upon its 
merits, without regard to their political opinions or affiliations. 
That is a matter of very little co: uence, 

Indeed, so far as the gentleman who appears here as the sittin 
member is concerned, he has abundantly delivered himself bot 
ways upon the great dividing question of the day, and at one time 
or another has ressed every variety of views, so that, judging 
by his utterances, it is hard to say just what he really does believe. 

This case originated practically in 1894. With the intrusion of 
the money question into the ranks and organization of the Demo- 
cratic there arose a fierce controversy and division in that 
party; and the trouble apparently was as to whether the party 
should remain moored to its old Jeffersonian and Bentonian prin- 


oo or whether it should drift ses under the fantastic leader- | sional 


p of the Populistic candidate to wi it intrusted its political 


fortunes in the last contest, and who swiftly led it to signal and 
overwhelming defeat. 

This Con ional district is com 
Fayette, Tipton, and Hardeman. In 1894 there was a contest in 
the district between two candidates representing the two phases 
of Democratic opinion upon the money question, the candidates 
being Mr. Young and Mr. Patterson; and after a struggle at the 
primaries, which was the method then in vogue by which a nomi- 
nation was determined in this district, Mr. Patterson was declared 
the regular nominee. At the same time there was a contest for 
the membership of the executive committee of the district. There 
were three Sound-Money Democrats selected andtwo Free-Silver 
Democrats as members of this committee. A contest was raised 
as to a member from one of the counties. It was settled by the 
returning board before whom the votes at the primaries were can- 
vassed in favor of the sound-money committeeman, and the result 
was that the control of the executive committee and of the Demo- 
cratic organization remained in the hands of the Sound-Money 
Democracy of the Tenth Congressional district. 

That was in 1894. In 1896 the heat of this contest had become 
intensified. Immediately after the famous stampede at Chicago 
this intensity of feeling became still more strong and overwhelm- 
ing, and a renewed effort was made for the control of this organ- 
ization. The result was that after it had been decided by the 
chairman of the committee that the action of the board in 1994 
had settled this contest the two Free-Silver Democrats on the 
committee withdrew. These two seceding members recognized 
the claims of Dr. Albright, the contestant for the disputed place 
on the committee, whose nghi to admission to such membership 
had been settled and decided against two years before. And then 
this self-created committee, thus evolved out of this contest, se- 
lected two other Silver Democrats and constituted themselves a 
rival organization, claiming to represent and be in control of the 
Democratic party of the Tenth Congressional distri 

Next followed the question as to the nominee. The regular 
committee, in accordance with the traditions and usages of the 
party in the district, announced a primary, which was the proper 
tribunal to determine the claims of the two candidates now con- 


of four counties—Shelby, 


was thus accomplished by revolutionary methods. The regular 
nominee of the Democratic party was Josiah Patterson; and the 
bolting nominee, according to the account I have given of the 
nominations, was Mr. Carmack; and in this way in 1896 two can- 
didates, each claiming to be the regain candidate of the Demo- 
cratic party, presented themselves for the suffrages of the people 
of the Tenth Congressional district of the State of Tennessee. 
Of course the question of regularity has no interest for us beyond 
the light it throws upon the present contest. With this family 
quarrel in the Democratie party of the district we have no further 
concern. 

This nites Mr. Speaker, is only significant in view of the 
sequel, Mr. Patterson had the prestige of regularity of nomina- 
tion. Herepresented that element of PROTEC DANIY which, 
in many parts of the district, was very strong. . Carmack, 
who, but a few years before, been a prononnced sound-money 
man, and with all the wealth of the vocabulary with which he is 

ifted had denounced the heresy which was infusing itself into 

e Democratic party—Mr. Carmack was now practically a bolter, 
and re ted that element which sought to drag the party 
away from the traditions handed down to them from generations 
gone by, and which was in direct and extreme antagonism to the 
cardinal financial principle of the Republican yn , 

Now, such was the situation at the time of this election. With 
Mr. Patterson representing the sound-money element of the Dem- 
ocratic party; with Mr. Patterson as the regular nominee of that 
party; with Mr. Patterson consistently and throughout all his 
political life a bold and earnest defender of the great principle 
which we contend lies at the very foundation of the true financial 
poliey of this groat Government, his candidacy appealed most 
strongly to the ublican voters of the district. 

There is no wonder that in the final outcome, although there was 
some coquetting on the part of Mr. Carmack and his supporters 
with the Republican organization, some seductive wooing of its 
leaders, it transpired that the Republicans of the Tenth Congres- 

district, having so often in the past engaged in hopeless con- 
tests, with their bitter experience of being regularly counted out, 
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as the record discloses in this case, from 1874 down, felt that there 
was no hope of success in nominating their own candidate, but 
that in a coalition with a representative of the principles that 
were then regarded as vital in the great contest on which the 
country was about to enter they would be consistent with them- 
selves and with the p and doctrines of their party through- 
out the country in casting their votes for Mr. Patterson and that 
their duty was to join hands with that nominee of the Democratic 
party who best represented the same sound-money principle—that 
great and dominating issue of the hour. e 

Mr. BURKE. Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Certainly. 

Mr. BURKE. The gentleman has been referring to the con- 
testant as one of the sheet anchors of the gold-standard policy. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Well, I did not use that language. 

Mr. BURKE. Very well. I wish to ask the gentleman if the 
truth does not disclose the fact that the contestant cast his vote 
in the last election for William J. Bryan? {Laughter. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. I care nothing whatever about that. 
Whatever consideration of party fealty may have influenced him 
if ho did so, his attitude upon the money question was open, bold, 
and uncomp ing, and he incurred the denunciations and po- 
litical enmity of Bryan himself. I am not defending Mr. Patterson 
for his political action in the past. He can do that better for him- 
self, He has been too long in public life and too consistent in his 
advocacy of the great principle to which I have called attention 
not to make me feel entirely safe to leave the defense of his politi- 
cal course to himself, even if that were the matter directly involved 
in this issue. 

Mr. BURKE. I did not ask the gentleman to defend him, but 
se og to state the facts. 

A r. KIRKPATRICK. It is not necessary to defend him. He 
has been, in season and out of season, pronounced on this great 
question, and many of you gentlemen here are lined up against 
him without having read the case or carak hes know anythin 
about it, only because Brg recognize and fear him as a determin 
enemy of that t folly of “16 to 1”—that vague and meaning- 
less formula which has so strangely captured your imaginations 
and enticed you away from the old Democratic faith. 

Mr. W. LER of Kentucky. Does the gentleman mean to 
say that the contestant has been a consistent advocate of the gold 
standard? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Ido. 

Mr. WHEELER of Kentucky. Does the gentleman not know 
the fact that in 1896 the contestant voted for the free and unlim- 
ited coinage of silver ata ratio of 16 to1? [Laughter and ap- 
Pand, 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Iknow— 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Does the gentleman know that he can- 
vassed Tennessee a short time ago as the Democratic candidate 
for governor on a free-silver platform? 

r. KIRKPATRICK. Iwill not yield any further. I shall be 
glad to answer any questions propounded in the proper spirit. A 
‘controversy such as these gentlemen seek can serve no useful 
purpose, and I do not desire to be drawn off now from the consid- 
eration of the main question at issue. It is enough that Mr. Pat- 
terson was recogni by the Republicans as an advocate of sound 
money, and for that reason, having no hope of electing a candi- 
date of their own, they indorsed his candidacy and cordially gave 
him their votes as being in harmony with them on the r 
question of the hour. 

Mr. WHEELER of Kentucky. Then what are you talking 
abont it for? [Laughter.] 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Iam talking about it because I want to 
show why the Republicans of that district rallied around him 
almost to a man in the hope of a fair count and in the zapo of 
electing to Congress a man who would represent Republican 
principles. 

I want to demonstrate that although for obvious reasons he 
must have received, and did receive, the full Republican vote in 
the contested precincts, it was counted by a most unscrupulous 
and audacious manipulation of the returns for the contestee. 
Now, I decline to yield to further interruption. 

Mr. WHEELER of Kentucky. I insistthat the gentleman con- 
fine himself to the case. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. I must decline to yield any further, be- 
cause it simply results in getting off upon irrelevant points. I 
am discussing the reasons why Mr. Patterson was elected to Con- 

ess in the Tenth Congressional district of Tennessee. It was 

ause he had the enthusiastic and cordial support of the Repub- 
licans of the Tenth district, and he had it because he was a bold, 
brave, and able defender of sound money and a sound financial 


icy. 
Mr, HENRY of Mississippi. Was he a Republican? 
Mr. KIRKPATRICK. do not care to answer any further 
pc 4 in that direction, because my time is limited and I de- 


to address myself to the merits of this case, I propose to | lican 


show you that Mr. Patterson was elected, and what I have said 
to you is an element in the chain of proof to establish the fact 
that he was per elected, but was counted out by a most diabol- 


ical device. In the course of this campaia the Presidential can- 
didate of the Democratic party himself appeared on the scene. 
The demoralized hosts of the Free-Silver Democracy in that old 
Tenth Congressional district were rallied, and notwithstanding 
the fact that Mr. Patterson was the regular nominee of the party, 
the necessity of keeping him out of Congress was earnestly urged, 
and the plan was concocted in the course of the campaign by 
those who had control of the election machinery, particularly in 
the heavy colored county of that district, by which he was to be 
counted out. 

Now, the record is full of testimony from witnesses on both 
sides, Democrats and Republicans alike, that the course of those 
who manipulated and controlled the electoral machinery in the 
county of 5 from time to time, in national, State, and local 
elections, had made that county a byword and notorious through- 
out the whole State of Tennessee, and perhaps throughout the 
entire Union, as a county that was given over to a bold, barefaced 
determination, year in and year out, to carry that county always 
for the Democratic party. 

Mr. VINCENT. as Mr. Patterson elected in that way when 
he came to Congress? 

Mr, KIRKPATRICK. I do not care to be interrupted except 
for a proper question. I am perfectly willing to submit to a 
propor interruption. Now, the population of Fayette County un- 

er the last census was 8,386 whitesand 20,492 blacks, The other 
counties, Tipton and Hardeman, were white counties, the major- 
ity of the people being white. The county of Shelby, of which 
the principal portion of the population resided in the city of 
Memphis, were pretty nearly equally divided. So the place where 
the best opportunity was presented for the construction and plac- 
ing in operation of this machinery was Fayette County, where 
the colored population was so heavy that the whites numbered 
but about one-third or a little more of the entire population. 

Mr. CARMACK. What do I understand the gentleman to say 
Pate sr ec lan of white and colored population in Fayette 

un 
Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Eight thousand three hundred and 
eighty-six whites and 20,492 colored. 

Mr.CARMACK. What page of the record does the gentleman 
find that statement upon? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK, I can not now stop to refer to the page 
of the record. You can find it very easily. It is in the record, and 
I got it from ‘he record. Those are the figures according to the 
last census. 

You will find that after these nominations were made attempts 
were made by the representatives of Mr. Carmack to obtain Re- 
pabuen indorsement, and in the record it appears that as an in- 

ucement and basis for the proposed treaty it was suggested that 
there should be a fair count allowed in Fayette County, and that 
the Republicans would get a fair count for the Republican candi- 
dates on the ticket if Mr. Carmack was accepted. 

There was the frank and unblushing virtual admission that the 
Republicans had been systematically counted out and would be 
again ee the proposed arrangement for an indorsement was 

0. 

There was an attempt thus to arrange with the chairman of the 
Republican executive committee of Fayette County, Mr. Latta 

Mr. CARMACK, Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania yield? 


Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Does the gentleman wish to ask me a 


question? 
Mr. CARMACK. That is all. I wish to ask you to what page 
of the record do you refer to sustain that statement? 


Mr. KIRKPATRICK. I will answer your question now, and I 
will beg you not to interrupt me again to ask the page of the 
record, because it simply consumes time, and Iam not going to 
make bey Carre here that are not sustained 6 the record. 

Mr. CARMACK, I will not interrupt the gentleman at all, if 
he objects to it. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. I do not object tothis question. On 
page 12 you will find a description and account of the attempted 
treaty between the chairman of the Republican committee, Mr. 
Latta, and the friends of Mr. Carmack. 

Mr. CARMACK. On page 12 of the record? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Yes. 

Mr. CARMACK, I suppose the gentleman refers to the sup- 
plemental record. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. That is right. I do not care to yield 
any further, because it simply consumes time to no purpose, and 
you have ample time on your side to answer anything I may say. 

Now, I have called your attention to the condition of thi 
that existed after these nominations were made, and the Repu 
convention had indorsed Mr. Patterson for very good and 
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sufficient reasons, having set their face against the seductions of 


the Carmack people, who made no secret of their 5 t se- 
goza the colored vote and who were eager and ready to gain 
or it. 

The testimony is that Mr. Patterson was favored by 90 per cent 
of the Republicans of the district. This fact was elicited in an 
examination of Mr. Dutro, a witness called by the friends of Mr. 
Carmack, in this record. There is no question at all but that the 
colored voters on national questions vote almost to a man for the 
Republican party and its nominees. The attempt has been made 
in this record, as well as in the minority report and in the argu- 
ment of counsel, to discriminate between the voter voting for Mr. 
Patterson and the colored voter voting the Presidential or na- 
tional ticket. By a reference to tables which are collated in the 
record and in the briefs of counsel you will find that in all the 10 
contested voting precincts in Fayette County the vote for McKin- 
ley and Patterson was almost the same, the votefor the McKinley 
electors being 1,316 and for Josiah Patterson being 1,386. 

Another circumstance which throws light upon the present 
controversy is the fact that there was a very warm support of Mr. 
Patterson by some of the leading Republicans who voted for the 
McKinley electors, and who had been originally opposed to his 
indorsement and had been in favor of nominating a straight-out 
Republican candidate for Congress. You know just as well as I, 
from more or less experience in politics, that the regular nomi- 
nees, because of the influence of the organization of the party and 
the sympathy produced by the advocacy of the same principles by 
the candidate and by those who make up the following of the 
party, gradually overcome such opposition as may exist at first, 
and by the time the election comes around there are but few who 
remain disposed to wander away from the organization and an- 
tagonize the nomination. It appears that there was an extraor- 
dinary effort to be made in this district to insure the election of 
the contestee. 

It was deemed to be of the utmost importance to defeat Patter- 
son. The friends of Carmack were rallied by the Presidential 
candidate himself, He appeared at a public meeting in Memphis 
during the canvass and openly denounced all who did not stand 
by the silver nominee for Congress in the district. What was the 
result? With the machinery of Fayette County in their hands, 
with the sheriff of that county in control of the appointments on 
the election boards, the only county in the district in which the 
election officers had not been appointed prior to election and ad- 
vertisement thereof made, they confidently devised and executed 
their nefarious plan. In Tipton, Hardeman, and Shelby counties 
appointments had been made by the county court, as required by 
the law of Tennessee, and the names of the officials who had been 
designated to constitute the election boards were published in the 
various newspapers of the county. 

But in Fayette County the court failed to act. The sheriff, 
J. E. Boswell, was a Carmack supporter. Before election day he 
had been applied to by the friends of Patterson to give them repre- 
sentation upon these various election boards. He promi to 
comply with this request. He promised to recognize the law of 
his State, binding upon him and upon his conscience under his 
oath of office; and yet election day came and no pr tec ae had 
been made. But as the testimony abundantly shows, they were 
made up the night before or on the morning of the election and 
sprung upon the people in these various districts without consult- 
ing their wishes and even against their earnest protests. They 
were made up in all the contested election precincts, as well as in 
some not contested, of the friends of Mr. Carmack. 

In some cases all of them were free-silver Democrats, and in 
others, an ignorant, half-idiotic negro, who could not read or 
write, was foisted upon the voters of those districts as the so-called 
representative of the Republican or Patterson party, put there for 
the pretended purpose of securing a fair count and free ballot. 
Why, that fact and the additional and significant circumstance 
that though the battle in this case was mainly waged around the 

action of the sheriff, although he was used as the facile instru- 
mentality through which this wrong was originated and perpe- 
trated, he does not appear as a witness in his own defense; he 
does not appear anywhere in the whole of this record to explain 
his course or to justify his action or to throw the sweet light of 
heaven upon his conduct and reconcile it with fairness, justice, 
and honesty. 

If it was not true that Boswell was in league with the friends of 
the contestee in this case to debauch the ballot boxes of that county 
and to divert its vote from the direction in which it had been ac- 
tually cast, why is he not produced? Why does he not show him- 
self and defend or explain his action? 

You find further along in this case that it is virtually admitted 
by witnesses called on both sides that it has been a time-honored 

custom to count out the negro vote in Fayette 5 

Naturally and fairly the colored voters of this district, upon na- 
tional issues at least. are from 90 to 95 per cent in favor of the 
Republican ticket. This was the uncontradicted testi mony an 


seems not to be disputed. If they are notintimidated and their 
votes are not stolen and they defrauded of their right of suffrage, 
their vote would invariably be found to haye been cast almost 
solidly for the Republican nominee. This is a significant fact 
and, taken in connection with what has been arated in the rec- 
ord in this case, namely, that the election boards in the various 
precincts were organized on the same plan and wholly in the in- 
terest of Carmack, and although the precincts were heavily col- 
ored, but a mere handful of the negro vote credited by these Car- 
mack officers in the returns to Patterson, makes up a complete 
case of circumstantial evidence, proving conclusively that there 
Was an organized and consistent scheme carefully elaborated and 
carried through to steal the Republican vote of that county and 
appropriate it to the contestee, for whom it was never cast. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Will the gentleman state what was 
the og 87 returned for the sitting member? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. The majority returned was 865. I will \ 
show you in a moment how it was obtained, In two of the dis- 
tricts in Fayette County, No. 9 and No. 18, the colored voters 
declined to vote at all, use they found the election boards 
organized in such a way that they were utterly powerless to have 
their votes counted. They were wholly discouraged and aban- 
doned all effort to thwart the fraud so obviously contemplated. 
Of course your committee could not count those votes, they not 
having even been tendered. But in districts 1, 5, 7, 12, 14, 15, or 
in most of them, it fortunately 3 through the courage 
and determination of a few fair-minded men who happened to bo 
at the polls at the time the attempt was made to organize them, 
that a measure of fairness and some kind of representation was 
secured for the Patterson following, approximately resulting in a 
sufficiently honest count in these districts. 

Every scheme of conspiracy, every plan of wrong and injustice, 
which is complicated and dependent for its consummation on a 
number of persons in various localities, such as an arrangement of 
this kind must be, is liable to failure in some detail or in one or 
more of the many placesinvolved. 5 here. Mr. Pat- 
terson did secure a fair count in a number of these districts in Fay- 
ette County. What does the record show in regard to them? 
They werealso largely colored districts, and in every one of them 
where there was a fair opportunity to count the ballots as they 
were cast- in every one of them Mr. Patterson got something more 
than the colored vote. 

That shows that where the colored Republican voters and those 
Democrats who stood by Mr. Patterson were fairly credited the 
natural law that governs the ballot of the colored man in the 
South prevailed, and the result was that Mr. Patterson got in 
these districts, as our tables will show in the report snbmitted to 
the House, about or somewhat more than the colored vote of 
those districts. I call your attention particularly to district No.1 
and district No. 5, on page 7 of the majority report, where by a 
tabulation of the white and colored vote you 4 5 discover it. 

Now, district No. 1 and district No. ö join on the southwest and 
west the district known as Yumyum, No. 4, and in this latter 
district, as an illustration, with abundant material in that dis- 
trict from which to select an intelligent and educated representa- 
tive of Mr. Patterson and of the Republicans, they were repre- 
sented by a man who signed the election returns with his mark, 
as appears on page 416 of the record, thus disclosing conclusively 
his illiteracy and utter unfitness to represent the Republicans in 
that district so notorious in times past and by its disgraceful his- 
tory justifying the suspicion that was cast upon it by the efforts 
of the voters there to protect themselves against the anticipated 
fraud. And yet,in a district that contained 241 colored voters 
who actually voted, there being some 400 or 500 colored voters 
altogether, including the 241 who cast their votes that day, besides 
a number of white voters who were proven to have cast their votes 
for the contestant, when the poll was counted and the returns 
published, Mr. Patterson received but 10 votes in that precinct, 
and 303 votes were returned for Mr. Carmack. 

Extraordinary result! With a homogeneous colored population, 
with the colored voter naturally voting upon State, Presidential, 
and national issues with the Republican party, with the colored 
vote in districts No. 5 and No. 1 all cast for the Republican can- 
didate or the candidate indorsed by the Republican organization 
just over the boundary line, with identically the same kind of peo- 
ple haying the same sympathies, the same feelings, with no ele- 
ment disclosed differentiating them in their choice or prejudices 
in this election, we find that recklessly and in the broad light of 
day, probably in the expectation that Bryan would sweep the 
country and therefore Carmack's seat would be safe, 205 votes are 
counted for Carmack and but 10 paltry votes allowed Patterson. 
Methinks they overdid it, and ‘‘ vaulting ambition,” or rather the 
desperate purpose to count this district and to get this seat at all 
hazards, ‘‘overleaped itself and fell on the other.” 

It is true that in this district the fiimsy defense is attempted to 
be made that the candidate indorsed by the Republicans was un- 
popular with the Republican element in that county. Gentlemen 
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of the House, it will not do to use that argument, for wherever 
there was a fair count, wherever, as in the case of the fifth dis- 
trict, some bold and determined man stood up and saw that 
there was fair representation on the board—whereyer there was a 
proper count, Mr. Patterson got virtually the entire Republican 
vote. Wherever the election boards were packed with Carmack 
men, wherever the officer was a Carmack tool, wherever there 
were these circumstances of suspicion, such as the refusal to al- 
low the friends of Mr. Patterson in a number of districts to wit- 
ness the count, in all those cases there was the outcome of but 
an insignificant, meager vote allowed to him, thus stamping upon 
the face of the returns themselves, in their variance with all the 

lain probabilities, the black seal of the fraud that was so au- 
PERTY and wickedly perpetrated in this Congressional district. 

More than that: I have called attention to the proportion of the 
white and colored votes and the fact that under the returns and 
according to the record Mr. Patterson got substantially the entire 
colored vote in the uncontested precincts. In all the districts that 
are not contestel—where the vote was comparatively fair and 
where there was proper representation on the board—there wasa 
partial miscarriage of the comprehensive plan, which was intended 
to embrace the entire county. But, as I have already said, the 
scheme, of course, necessarily would prove more or less imperfect 
and disturbed in many of its parts. No machine of human con- 
struction that depends upon the personality of the agents and op- 
eratives can work perfectly. Fortunately, the scheme was not 
entirely perfect in its working in the present case. 

In these contested precincts, Nos. 2, 3,4, 6, and 8, the two num- 
bered 10 and 11, what was the vote? There were 830 white 
voters who voted and 917 colored voters who voted. There were 
a great many voters in this district who were hopeless of a fair 
count and did not go through the empty ceremony of casting 
their votes. They abstained from taking part in what seemed to 
them but a solemn mockery. But take the votes that were pre- 
sumably cast and counted. There were 830 white and 917 black. 
And yet when you come to count up the votes of Mr. Patterson, 
what do you d: Remember that in all these contested pre- 
cincts in Fayette County, where the machinery was so well oiled 
and so effectively operated, Mr. Patterson got altogether but 243 
votes and Mr. Carmack 1, 402. d : 

Why, sir, I need not goastep further in this case. Let it be 
observed that there was an evident attempt to handle the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Carmack so that he could get the indorsement of 
the Republican party. The record is full of the unblushing ad- 
missions of the Democratic party, or those acting in its interests, 
that the county had been uniformly stolen from the Republicans 
year in and year out. You have propositions and colloquies be- 
tween the leaders of the Republican party and the Democratic 
supporters of Mr. Carmack—discussions of the question of secur- 
ing a fair count. suggesting an indorsement of Carmack as a con- 
sideration for the allowance of a fair vote, thereby boldly and 
freely intimating that in the absence of such an arrangement, in 
the absence of an indorsement of Mr. Carmack, the old story 
would be repeated, and Fayette County would be counted as of 
old—the legal vote suppressed and one more outrage perpetrated 
upon the freedom and purity of the ballot. ; 

Such is the aspect of this case, taken in its entirety. Now let 
me refer to the law of Tennessee regulating the matter of the ap- 
pointment of these election officers and the conduct of the elec- 
tions. These are the statutory provisions: 

The sheriff, and if he is a candidate, the coroner, shall hold all elections. 
(CM. and V. Code, section 1044.) 

The county court shall appoint three judges for each yoting place, who 
shall be of different politi rties. If the court fail to make the appoint- 
ment, the sheriff, with the advine of three justices of the peace, or, none 
be present, threo respects freeholders, shall appointsaid judges. (M.and 
V. e, sections 1047 to 1049.) 

If the sheriff or other officer whose duty it is toattend the 8 
of voting fail to attend, any justice of the peace present, or if no justice is 
present. any three freeholders, may perform these duties, or in case of neces- 
sity may act as officers or inspectors. (M. and V. Code, section 1050. 

Wien the election is finished, the returning officers and judges in the 
presence of such of the electors as may choose to attend, open the box and 
read aloud the names of the persons which shall appear in each ballot. (M. 
and V. Code, section 1038.) 

Et is said that Mr. Patterson’s demand for representation on the 
election boards was an illegal demand; that the law did not pro- 
vide that he should be represented on these boards, but that the 
pd ee a party should beso represented. Welland good. You 

ill find by the record that the effort was to obtain in most cases 
arepresentation of Republicans on the board. But after all, this 
is a mere quibble; and in the light of what was done in Shelby, 
Tipton, and Hardeman counties, where the county court appointed 
the judges, and Mr. Patterson in most instances was represented on 
these election boards, we need have no difficulty in disposing of 
this suggestion. The true spirit and intent of the law was thus 
carried out without regard to whether such representative was a 
Sound Money Democrat or in all respects a Republican and in full 
line with the Republican party. This action of the court and the 
concession and consent of the supporters of Mr. Carmack and of 


the Republicans alike that this was a proper administration of 
the law settle the question. 

But in this contest, at this belated hour of this story of wrong 
and injustice, we are met with the technical objection that Mr. 
Patterson was not entitled to representation; that the candidate 
to be represented must have been a full-fledged, active Republican, 
in full line and harmony with the Republican party. I do not 
think there is a lawyer on the floor of this House who would at- 
tempt to cover ap and justify a wrongful count 23 — any such 
narrow technicality or any such view of the law of Tennessee. 

Then, again, the election laws of Tennessee require that there 
shall be a witness of the count. I have already quoted from these 
statutes and itis unnecessary for me to repeat the citations, We 
may assume that such is the positive law of Tennessee. 

In all of these contested districts, the colored districts, in which, 
except No, 2, the colored voters were largely in the majority, as 
shown by the tabulated statement accompanying the report, with 
about 1,000 Republican colored votes cast, with these Republicans 
undoubtedly loyal to the national ticket, McKinley’s electors, Pat- 
terson received, according to the count, in the neighborhood of but 
between two and three hundred votes and Carmack, in round num- 
bers, 1,500, Soif every white vote was counted for Mr. Carmack, 
although not wholly cast for him, because Mr. Patterson re- 
ceived (and undoubtedly we are justified in the statement by 
the evidence) not less than 200 white votes in Fayette County 
alone—yet if Mr. Carmack had received all of the white votes, it 
was necessary for him to receive, besides, three-fourths of the 
colored votes in order to make up the 1,500 that were accorded 

im. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, I need not go any further in my argument 
to justify my vote to seat Mr. Patterson in this contest. But, 5 5 
tlemen of the House, whatever may be your feelings or prejudices 
in this matter, I have a right to believe that yon are conscious of 
the fact that you sit here in a purely judicial capacity. Iassume 
you will be honestly and intelligently guided and controlled by 
the testimony in the case. I assume that you will decide the 
ermon on judicial grounds solely, however you may regard Mr. 

atterson personan or politically. So that, whatever your feel- 
ings may be toward him, you will not fail to realize that you are 
called upon to act as judges of this contest, guided and influenced 
by the testimony alone. Your judgment will be dictated, Iam 
anxious to think, by a full, fair, and just consideration of the law 
and the proofs submitted. Whether Mr. Patterson isa dangerous 
antagonist or a useful ally, whether his presence in 8 
may or may not be a standing rebuke to the madness and folly 
that seized his party and, like a wild mountain torrent, carried it 
far away from those distinctive principles which were so long its 
boast and glory in the past, I dare to hope that the decision of this 
controversy depend alone upon the evidence as to the honest; 
of the vote cast, and for whom the honest voters of the Tent 
Congressional district of Tennessee gave their votes in the last 
Congressional election. 

Now let me, for a little while, call your attention to some of the 
details of this conspiracy. I have already quoted the law of Ten? 
nessee. I have shown you that the law was deliberately violated 
in a number of instances in the construction and composition of 
these election boards. Now I will call your attention to some of 
the particulars. You will find that in district No. 2, Eola, the 
so-called Republican representative on the election board was an 
ignorant negro whocould notread nor write. He signed hismark 
to the return. 

In No. 3, Fayette Corners, Billy Marbury, an ignorant negro, 
could not read nor write, and made his mark on the returns. At 
No. 4, Yumyum, Harry Thompson, can not write; signed the re- 
turns py making his mark. o. 6, Braden, Austin Rogers, could 
not read or write; made his mark to the returns. No.6 2 
all the judges were white Carmack men. At No. 8, Oakland, 
Louis Wilson, an ignorant negro, unable to read or write, was 
appointed as the Republican representative. At Canadaville, No. 
9, Mack Harris, an ignorant negro, unable to read or write, and 
made his mark. At No. 10, Piperton, William Wright, a negro, 
unable to read or write, like wise made his mark. At No. 11, Mason, 
Abe Hazelett, an illiterate negro, made his mark on the returns. 
I might also remind you of the fact that in No. 3 there was a 
refusal to allow any of the electors to witness the count, although 
the request was expressly made of the election officers. This was 
also true of precinct Braden, No. 6, as well as of Mason, No. 11, 
in Tipton Connty. 

Mr. HENRY of Mississippi. Whom were they representing, 
5 who could not read or write and who made th 
mark? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. The man who could not read or write 
was appointed by the officer who represented Mr. Carmack, or 
through his influence, and he was appointed, I say, because he 
could not read or write, and because he would not be able to de- 
tect the Hse bent of the meditated fraud. 

Mr. HEN Y of Mississippi. Whom was he representing? 
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Mr. KIRKPATRICK. I do not know whom he represen 
He was really intended to represent the friends of Mr. Carmack. 


ted. 
He was nominally supposed to resent the Republican voters. 
He was put on the board against the protest of Republican voters, 
who were calling for a respectable, educated, and competent man 
who could check the apprehended fraud and protect their inter- 
ests. He did in reality represent the Democratic party and was a 
mere tool in their hands. 

Mr. G. . He was a Republican, was he not? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. No; apparently not, in many instances, 

Mr. HENRY of pee Le thought you said he was a col- 
ored man; and the colored men are all Republicans, according to 
your claim. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK, In the argument, in the briefs, and in 
the minority report the preposterous claim is made that Carmack 

was the choice of the colored voters of these disputed districts, in 

spite of the fact that in the 9 districts the colored voters, 
most to a man, cast their ballots for Patterson. 

Mr. HENRY of Stepan tes Did you not say 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK, I will not be interrupted any further. 
Although the y represented by Mr. Carmack are arrayed 
against the right of the colored voter to vote and have his vote 
counted, although the colored voter is systematically defrauded of 
his vote, although under the pretense of defending and protecti: 
themselves against the bugbear of black supremacy, he is ha 
and intimidated and cheated election after election, yet nod 
have the audacity in this contest to claim that Mr. k ha 
three-fourths of the colored votes and all the white votes of these 
contested districts. 

I have called your attention to these other two districts ina very 
cursory way. I leave the report of the 19 the committee 
to justify itself. In the statement of the case there is a sufficient 
argument and justification for the treatment which the committee 
gives to those precincts. $ 

Now, district No. 4 is contiguous to No. 5. I have already al- 
luded to that fact. In district No. 5 the normal Republican 
colored vote was 241, as cast, and all of it was cast for . Pat- 
terson and so returned, In district No. 4, with the same kind of 
paps and about the same proportion of white and black voters, 

ut 10 votes were cast for Mr. Patterson, according to the returns. 
and a number of these, according to the testimony, must have 
been white votes. There is another significant fact about this 
precinct. Anticipating that the vote would be tampered with and 
manipulated, as the event justified, provision was made to take a 
list of the vote while being cast, and the evidence on the record 
itself showed that 61 colored citizens were listed as having actually 
voted for the Republican ticket, and many more besides were 
shown to have so voted. 

Now, I have called your attention to the Fourth district, in 
which but 10 votes were returned for Mr. Patterson and 28 votes 
for the McKinley electors. 

Thirty-seven voters were called and examined as witnesses, one- 
half of the entire 74 subpoenaed; but through the tactics of the 
counsel representing the contestee and their prolonged and ut- 
terly irrelevant cross-examination, it was impossible, practically, 
to examine them all. True, there were some days left, but the 
threatened consumption of the narrow limit of time still remain- 
ing compelled abandonment of the examination of the rest. But 
there were 37 of them examined, and they all testified, in addition 
to the colored man who was put there to represent the Republican 
party on the board, who voted, according to his own testimony, 
the straight Republican ticket. 

Tiliterate as he was, he was able to say that he voted the straight 
Republican ticket, because he said that the straight Republican 
ticket was put in his hands to vote, and he was told to vote it; 
and there was no denial by anybody on the stand that he voted 
the ticket that contained the names of the candidates for the leg- 
islature, who were also before the people for their suffrages. The 
37 voters who were called upon the stand, one after another, testi- 
fied that they voted the ticket that had the names of J. T, Leake 
and J. O. Randall upon it, as well as Josiah Patterson; and yet, 
in the count which we have in this case, the official count. there 
was not a single vote returned for Mr. Leake and not a single vote 
returned for Mr. Randall. 

Not only do we have the suggestive fact itself that there were 
805 votes reported for Mr. ‘Carmack and but 10 votes for Mr. Pat- 
terson, but we have the fact that at least 38 votes were actually 
cast for Mr. Patterson and cast for Mr. Leake and for Mr. Ran- 
dall, neither one of the two latter of whom received a single vote 
in the returns, What more do you want? You have a heavy col- 
ored district; you have the admitted statement that the negro voter 
votes the regular Republican ticket. You have the fact that he is 
despised, feared, and hated by those who advocate white suprem- 
acy in that district, and that he was fully conscious of the hostil- 
ity of the Carmack party to his exercise of political rights. You 
have the fact that in the neighboring districts the colored voters 
almost to a man voted for Patterson. 


You have the fact that 87 respectable and intelligent men who 
were able to write and read their ballot swore that they did cast 
their votes for Josiah Patterson, and for Mr. Leake, and for Mr. Ran- 
dall; and yet under the manipulation of the two Carmack sup- 
porters on this board, notwithstanding the presence of this autom- 
aton, the judge, who was put there ostensibly to represent the 
Republican voters and yet could not read the ballots that were 
counted, you have the fact that out of this mill of fraud and 
chicanery there was gromo this return of 305 for Mr. Carmack 
and but 10 votes for Mr. Patterson, and none for Mr. Leake, and 
none for Mr. Randall. 

Do you want the eye of a person who saw the transaction? Do 
you want a living witness? Circumstantial evidence will hang 
a man, and the circumstantial proof in this case is utterly in- 
consistent with any other theory than that the election board 
openly, boldly, and infamously, without the fear of God or man 
before their eyes, cheated these Republican voters out of their 
ballots, which the law of the State of Tennessee had put in their 
hands as their weapon and shield. In considering this district 
we discard the official return, and then we take the votes shown 
to have been cast by persons there. Undoubtedly more votes 
were cast for Mr. Patterson, but the limitations of the evidence 
only enable us to count 38, and we have given Mr. Carmack the 
entire vote his testimony tended to prove. Undoubtedly he had 
more, and Mr. Patterson had more, but the votes, to some extent, 
by the very fraud itself and the stress of the proof, are shut out. 
Psp y we have counted 38 votes for the one and 11 for the 
other. 

Now, let us come to the next precinct, and that is Galloway, 
No. 6. In Braden, No. 6, the fraud was so transparent that coun- 
sel on the argument admitted that Patterson was entitled to 13 of 
the votes counted for Carmack, being that many more than the 4 
counted and allowed him. It was admitted that he had received 
these additional votes, which made a difference of 26. Therefore 
it is unn to argue the case of district No. 6, but it operates 
to add cogency and force to the theory that it was a part of the 
omnibus scheme to count this county away from the voters to 
whom itp: ly belonged and for a man who had not the shadow 
of a right to it under the laws of the State and under a fair count 
of the vote as it was really cast. 

Now, in this district of Galloway we have this set of circum- 
stances: We have a man by the name of Braden appointed as 
sheriff's officer, a Carmack man. What does he do? He goes to 
the poll before 9 o’clock, that being the hour of opening the poll, 
and appoints three judges with the aid of a number of fresholders, 
all of the same politics with himself and carefully selected as 
willing tools to carry out the plan, although the proper persons to 
make those appointments under the law of Tennessee were the 
justices of the One of those justices had gone the night 

ore to interview on this vary subject another justice who was 
in the interest of Carmack, and who refused and put him off, pre- 
tending indifference, and yet the next morning it appears that he 
was in close concert with the Carmack people in organizing this 
poll and in carrying out the general plan to whichI have directed 
your attention in the early part of my argument. í 

Now, until 11 o’clock, Braden, finding the Republicans were 
prepared, seeing that they had a number of representatives there 
to count the votes and to take the names of the voters as they 
might deposit their tickets and make a memorandum or list of 
them, tried every way possible to prevent proper intelligent Re- 

ublican representation on the election board. He went off some 
istance and got a poor negro, a half idiot, who could not read or 
write, and who was working in a ditch, by the name of Ed Brown, 
and sought to impose him upon the Republican voters of that dis- 
8 of whom there were 200 or 250 gathered around the polls at 

e time. 

What did he do? He refused to sppoiny a number of persons 
who were competent and intelligent enough to have properly 
counted the ballots, and insisted on appointing this miserable crea- 
ture: and when they refused to accept him and isted in their 
objection, instead of appointing a competent and proper person, 
he, fully intent upon his purpose, determined to work out the 
scheme in which he was the active agent, appoints another colored 
man by the name of Peyton, who was equally objectionable and 
equally incompetent. Then, at 11 o'clock, although the people 
were clamoring to have the polls opened, although the voters were 
denied the right to cast their votes, at 11 o’clock Squire Griffin, a 
justice of the peace, announced that if Braden would not hold the 
election under the law of the State of Tennessee, he would. 

Braden declared that he would not hold the election. He saw his 

defeated; he saw three or four Stalwart Republicans ready 
to take down the listof the voters who expected to vote an open 
ticket; he saw his play discovered and his plan checkmated. He 
declared, in spite of opposition, that he would not hold any elec- 
tion. Not being successful to the full extent of his purposes and 
expectations, he proposed to defeat the popular will altogether by 
denying them an election at all. Then Justice Griffin, upou that 
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statement, said, as he had the right to do, if Braden would not 
hold an election he would. en went out of the room where 
they had contemplated holding the election. The judges whom he 

had appointed also went out and dispersed, and then Griffin 

organized the poll, and the voters began to cast their ballots, 

when Braden, finding the people were voting at the other poll, 

changed his mind and announced that he would hold the election. 

Already the voting had commenced at the poll thus organized by 

Griffin; already there had been cast a number of votes, and for 

ten or fifteen minutes that election was in full force. I need not 

take time to point out to you the evidence which incontestably 

proves these facts. x ; 

Upon these facts, what did the committee do? Acting upon 
the case of McDuffie vs. Davidson, decided by the Fiftieth Con- 

under a similar state of facts, in a report as to this point, 
sustained by the majority and the minority of that committee, it 
was decided thata pon opened under precisely the same circum- 
stances was a legal poll, and was counted upon a unanimous 
recommendation. Both political parties were represented on the“ 
committee, and the action of Congress sustained the finding of 
that committee. 

Mr. BURKE. Is it not a fact that Mr. Griffin, who attempted 
to open the polls for the second box, and the others with him ulti- 
mately went and cast their votes in Mr. Braden’s box? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. No, sir; I think it is stated in the mi- 
nority report that the judges, officers of the second poll, cast their 
votes in the first box. I will protect my friend on the other side 
from making what may be an innocent mistake; that is not the 
fact. The record shows that every one of these judges and clerks 
voted in Griffin's box, and therefore gentlemen ought not to be 
misled by any such assumption as that. 

A MEMBER. Is the 1 8 referring to Oakland? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. No; Lam referring to Galloway, No. 6. 
I have not come to Oakland yet. 

Now, if the House please, so far Mr. Patterson is elected. I 
have here a statement showing that Mr. Carmack on the official 
return had 365 majority. If you throw out the vote of Yumyum, 
No. 4, and count but 88 for Patterson and 11 for Carmack (which 
is doing a great deal better for Carmack than if we actually at- 
tempted to count all those votes which were cast), and deducting 
the change of 26 by taking 13 votes at Braden, No. 6, from Car- 
mack and transferring them to Patterson, which was consented 
to by the counsel on the argument, 1 0 5 will find that our report 
as to those two districts alone would leave a majority in favor of 
Mr. Carmack of but 17. 

And then when you come to the Galloway case, which I have 

lained, where it can not be doubted that the poll organized at 
this precinct, No. G—the box I have described to you as having 
been organized by Justice Griffin, was the legal and proper box— 
and if you cast out the other box which Braden attempted to set 
up after the people had already decided to vote at the other place— 
rejecting the 62 votes cast at the Braden box as they should be, 
because not a legal poll, and counting for Mr. Patterson the 247 
votes cast at the legal box, there is left a majority in favor of Mr. 
Paterson of 292. 

Gentlemen, I could rest my case here. Although the record 
bristles with wrong and injustice such as I have already depicted; 
23 the evidence relating to the other contested precincts 
is equally powerful and convincing as to the fraudulent character 
and vonduct of those who were in charge at those places, depend- 
ing only upon these three districts about which there can not be 
the slightest doubt, your decision must be in favor of Mr. Patter- 
son, because the returns, according to the honest vote and under 
the laws of Tennessee, would give Mr. Patterson 292 majority, or 
nearly the majority that was falsely and fraudulently counted for 
Mr. Carmack. 


Now, I might spend time on the other precincts, but I refrain 
from doing so. I shall have to allow the justification of the ac- 
tion of the committee to depend bed 5 upon the rt. Taking, 
however, the question of the two boxes in the Oakland district, 
the first box was opened under circumstances almost identically 
similar to those that I have already described in other cases. The 
board packed, the election officers in the interest of Carmack, the 
secrecy and suddenness with which the organization was effected, 
the failure to count all the votes that were positively shown to 
have been cast at the Carmack box, the indications of preparation 
made to count out votes that were cast, the organization of the 
Republicans in order to check the fraud, the declarations that 
Patterson would be counted ont—so bold and impudent and au- 
dacious in many cases: that there seems to have been no secret 
made of it and no consciousness of the moral turpitude involved 
all reveal the desperate measures of the Carmack leaders and 
justify the deep distrust of Patterson's friends. 

Alarmed by the declaration of John B. Reed, one of the free- 
holders who organized the board at Oakland, No. 8, that they were 
going to count the “darn nigger ” out, and that Patterson would 
not get more than 20 votes, although the majority of the votersin 


that district were in fact Republicans and colored people, the sup- 
porters of contestant felt that their only and last resort was in 
organizing another polling place, and under legal advice did erect 


a second box. There issome dispute as to the proper polling place. 
I call attention to the evidence to show that the locality was not 
fixed by law. 

Probably the truth of the matter is that the elections were held 
indifferently at either place, and a great deal of lib2rality and loose- 
ness in this regard seems to havo been itted as a matter of 
practice in these districts; so that this element need not trouble 
us in deciding this case. Yet, gentlemen of the House, it appears 
that there were 159 votes cast at this second box. No doubt on 
who voted at this latter box thought it was the proper place, and, 
under the authority of the case of McDuftie vs. Turpin, reported 
in Rowell's Election Cases, page 290, we have counted both boxes. 
This is fair to the voters, as doubtless the votes were cast in both 
boxes in the belief by those who voted there, respectively, that 
they were voting at the proper place. I wish to remind you that 
in this matter of the counting of the votes, in this matter of the 
determination of an election case, the members of this House sit 
here in cases of this kind as a court with high judicial powers and 
prerogatives, a court erected by the Constitution of the Union 
and clothed with exclusive and supreme power; that in passing 
upon a State law, so far as it relates to Congressional elections, 
this court passes upon it as if it were to that extent a Federal law. 

In the absence of a Federal statute such as Congress might 
have passed, the State law, so far as it relates to or regulates the 
election of members of Congress, is to that extent to be regarded 
as a Federal law. In the interpretation of this law the decisions 
of a State court do not bind us unless they are in harmony with 
the principles which have heretofore guided this court and the 
precedents of the House of Representatives itself. Any other doc- 
trine would reverse the fundamental principles upon which this 
Government is constructed. Any other doctrine would radically 
impair and ultimately destroy the constitutional power placed in 
the hands of Congress. Just as your State decisions bind when 
in conflict with the decisions of other States, so the decisions of 
this court control it whether they are in harmony or at variance 
with the decisions of Tennessee or any other State. Although no 
decisions have been pointed out, and indeed I believe there are 
none in conflict with the precedent already cited, I wish to em- 
phasize this principle, for the right to judge of the elections and 
qualifications of its own members is a high constitutional privi- 
lege of this House, and in exercising this power we exercise the 
jurisdiction of a court, we exercise judicial power, and our own 
decisions are the law of this court. It must be observed that 
there is a broad distinction between a positive statute and a 
mere judicial decision. The one is a legislative act, and Con- 
gress by its silence or sufferance in the absence of legislation of 
its own enactment has under the Constitution adopted and rec- 

ized such statute as the rule of action governing the matter 
of a Congressional election. The other is the mere decision of a 
court in a given particular litigated case. It binds the parties to 
the litigation and fixes their status as to the litigated matter. 
Beyond that it is but a judicial utterance as to what the law is: it 
is but the evidence of such law, not the exercise of legislative will, 
not the enactment of law. Such decisions are for the guidance of 
such court or of the subordinate courts of the State. So far as 
other States are concerned, or other and superior 3 
they control only so far as, by their reasoning, the learning and 
dignity of the tribunal, and by their intrinsic power and ability, 
they convince and satisfy the mind as to the particular rule or 
interpretation thus enunciated. 

And therefore, Mr, Speaker, under the authority of its own de- 
cisions, under the law as laid down by Congress itself in a well- 
considered case, and under the principle that a precedent is the 
expression and best evidence of the law for the court that delivers 
it, the action of this committee in this matter of the counting of 
the boxes in the Oakland precinct is abundantly sustained and 
will be found to be in entire harmony with the law as thus de- 
clared and ascertained. 

Now, I will not go into the details with reference to the remain- 
ing precincts, It is unnecessary to do so. I shall have to content 
myself with the assistance of those who follow me and with your 
patient and careful reading of the reasons set forth in the report 
which have guided the majority of your committee. Already in 
the double elections to which I have referred, already in the few 
precincts to which I have invited your more particular attention 
as typical cases, and which were only parts of a general scheme 
and taken almost at random out of a succession of signal frauds 
and most outspoken and unconcealed wrongs trated on the 
ballot box, I find that there is enough to change the result of the 
election in the judgment of any fair-minded man who judicially 
considers the case. 

Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH. Are there any precincts which 
were not disputed? 

Mr. ATRICK. There are those of which I have already 
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ken, in which I have stated the colored race was largely in 

e mijo, and in which their votes were cast almost ehtirely 
for Mr. Patterson. 

Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH. Is it admitted that Mr, Patterson 
was represented on the election boards? 

Mr. KPATRICK. There is no dispute whatever as to the 
facts. These four or five undisputed precincts seem to have been 
fairly counted, and Mr. Patterson got there substantially the 
whole colored vote and others besides, In these undisputed pre- 
cincts Mr. Patterson was allowed some kind of representation on 
the boards. This happened through the activity and resolution 
of a number of courageous and determined friends, who con- 
founded the well-laid plans of the conspirators and forced the 
observance in some measure of the requirements of the law. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, to conclude, there is the question of the poll 
tax which has been raised on the part of the minority in their re- 
port, in which they refer to a limit of 75 votes cast for Mr. Pat- 
terson and the theory is set up that the poll-tax receipts were not 


proper evidence of the voter's right to vote because it is alleged 


the tax was not paid until after the election and that these votes 
were illegal and should not be counted for contestant. The evi- 
dence on this subject is unsatisfactory and mostly inferential. 
The votes so cast are unidentified, and the proof fails to disclose 
for whom the votes of persons holding such receipts were actually 
cast. But whether this is so or not, the poll-tax receipts were re- 
ceived by the voters themselves in good faith, so far as the evi- 
dence discloses. As between the tax collector and the State the 
question of actual nonpayment could not arise, and as between the 
voter and the election official who carried out the law of the State 
by receiving the vote upon the presentation of the receipt the 
matter was adjudicated and the vote was a valid one not open 
to collateral inquiry after the election. 

If he issued the receipts without poren the money until after 
the election, the collector would have n charged with the 
money in a settlement with the State. He was concluded thereby, 
and it was in that case a practical collection of the tax. If the 
voter voted on the tax receipt without a fraudulent purpose or 
fraudulent knowledge, believing the tax had been paid, it was no 
fault of his if the collector did not actually receive the money, and 
no lawyer in this House will assume that it was, or that the bona 
fide voter should lose his vote by reason of the act of the tax re- 
ceiver. He had a right to believe that the tax had been paid, and 
having presented his receipt he complied with the only prerequi- 
site in that regard, and he was entitled to his vote. Any other 
view would deprive him of a fair opportunity to perfect his right 
to vote, upon 3 advised of the real fact. 

Mr. SULLIVAN. You do not mean to say that 75 votes were 
cast in that way. You mean 175. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. No; 75 is the number claimed by the 
minority of the committee. They claim that only that number 
should be deducted, because that many receipts were assumed to 
have been used where the money had not been paid, practically 
abandoning the two or three thousand other votes which were 
claimed by the contestee as having been cast for the contestant 
upon tax eine paid by third parties. This claim was so clearly 
untenable, under many well-considered legal opinions, that the 
minority ignore it in their findings. They claim, in other words, 
that 75 votes from this source, and only under the circumstances 
I have detailed, should be deducted. Under the conditions of the 
roof and the well-settled principles applicable thereto I feel justi- 
ed in appealing to the legal sense of every competent lawyer on 
the floor of this House that the 75 votes should not be counted for 
Mr. Carmack or against Mr. Patterson. Butif the voter received 
the certificate showing the tax was paid, and believed that his tax 
had been paid, his vote, which was honestly cast, should be hon- 
estly counted. It must be counted as it was originally cast; and 
having been adjudicated a proper vote upon the exhibition of the 
statutory evidence, to wit, the genuine tax receipt and its accept- 
ance by the election board, it can not now be collaterally attacked. 
There seems to be no way of escaping this conclusion from a 
legal gamer yor even if the allowance of this claim of the con- 
testee would otherwise materially affect the result. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, under the state of the proofs applicable to all 
the contested precincts the action of the committee is amply jus- 
tified. Under the are of the majority and the corrections in 
the returns necessitated by a fair and reasonable view of the tes- 
timony furnished there can be no other conclusion than that Pat- 
terson received at least a majority of 1,242 votes. With regard 
to the three districts of Yumyum, Braden, and Galloway, in 
one of which contestant’s claim was conceded on the argument, it 
may be said that they present an absolutely clear case for the 
contestant and that the most moderate calculation of the real vote 
in those districts alone would result in a clear majority of 292 
for Patterson. This I think I have abundantly demonstrated. 
Add to this the additional vote of 159 for Patterson in the second 
poll at Oakland, and you have a further majority for contestant 
of 451. This result we reach without any reference to the other 
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precincts, where the proofs are equally strong. This is conclusive 
and presents a case abundantly sufficient to reverse the returns 
and give the seat to the representative to whom it honestly be- 
longs and send Carmack back to the people of the Tenth Congres- 
sional district of Tennessee to vindicate himself, if he can, by an 
honest appeal tothe lawful voters in the next campaign. But so 
far as this present contention is concerned it is a closed question. 

I have only to say that this matter of the redemption of the 
ballot, of the full and final deliverance of this priceless privilege, 
from the blighting influence of fraud and intimidation in a large 
and possess section of our Union is one that most deeply and 
vitally concerns that people, much as it concerns and interests us 
all. The long catalogue of contested-election cases which for 
many Congresses have come up from the South, with their volumi- 
nous records of outrages and frauds upon the ballot box, have 
afforded ground for the belief that crimes against the suffrage are 

oo lightly regarded and their demoralizing results too little appre- 
ciated by an otherwise brave, generous, and magnanimons people. 

It is a hopeful sign that the better sentiment of the dominant 
race is arousing itself to a realizing sense of the enormity of these 
wrongs and the dangers they entail to the permanency and purity 
of our free institutions. They are 3 that not onl 
are the prestige and honor of a great and heroic people involved, 
but the decay and extinction of public spirit and civic virtue must 
inevitably follow from the further encouragement of these outrages 
upon this sacred privilege. I have said that this question con- 
cerns not only that pone among whom these abuses have been 
unfortunately so long tolerated, but also al! the fres people of this 
great and splendid Republic, which now stands guard as the in- 
vincible champion of the cause of humanity and the highest 
Christian civilization in this Western world. 

Every Representative who occupies a seat in this House is ac- 
countable not only to his conscience and to the constituency who 
sent him here for a proper consideration and determination of 
these cases, but he is answerable to the whole people of this great 
land, whose Representative he also is, of whose liberties and most 

recious interests he is a chosen and trusted custodian. Heisnot 

ere merely to represent and speak for the special community 
from which he comes, and his duty isnot bounded by the narrow 
confines of his own particular district, nor is he a mere instru- 
ment to register its will alone. He is here in a larger capacity. 
He is here as one of the servants of the whole country and tolegis- 
late for the nation at large. 

He is here to share in the responsibilities of this great Govern- 
ment, to determine questions of the utmost scope and magnitude, 
questions of peace and war, questions pertaining to every part of 
of our magnificent national domain, questions involving the future 
happiness and destinies of this most favored people on the face of 
the earth. The determination of the right to membership in this 
body is therefore a matter of the highest privilege and concern. 

The most momentous issues before this House may turn uron 
the narrowest margin. It might easily happen that in the deter- 
mination of matters of the highest national moment, matters 
whose decision may change the current of human history, matters 
fraught with the most tremendous consequences to us all, the re- 
sult might hang upon a single vote in this House. 

Whether we live in the luxuriant and semitropical South or in 
the colder and sterner regions of the North; whether we dwell on 
the shores of the Atlantic or on the great central plains, or upon 
the distant slopes of the Pacific States, we are all alike concerned 
for the honor and good name of the Republic and above all for the 
preservation in all its ancient vigor of the great principle of the 
rule of the majority. We are all interested in the purity, in the 
inviolability of the ballot wherever or by whomsoever that ballot 
is cast. This is a living. a burning question for us all. You, who 
magnify the power and isolation of the States may elect your 

overnor, your own officials in your own way and by methods 
owever questionable, 

You may even count out by a perversion of the election machin- 
eg of your State the man honestly elected to its most exalted 
office and seat him who is not the choice of your people. You 
may, perchance, be content to accept and live under the adminis- 
tration of an executive never elected by the honest vote of the 
electors of your State. That is your concern; that is your matter. 
To be sure, one of deepest, of most serious consequence to you, 
but yours must be the odium and the resulting demoralization if 
you permit and condone, and yours the honor and the glory if you 
condemn and forbid it. 

But when it comes to the determinations and decisions of the 
American Congress, I am as deeply interested as you; I am in- 
terested for the honor and dignity and glory of my country. I 
am interested that the power and will of the people, which are as 
the breath of life to our republican system, shall have full and 
free expression in this supreme legislature of the nation. 

I am interested as a citizen and a member on this floor that in 
the decision of those great questions which affect our dearest in- 
terests and shape our destinies the Representative who comes from 
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the South or the East or the West and shares in shaping that legis- 
lation for you and for me shall come only by the free, uncon- 
trolled, an . ballot of the constituency who commis- 
sion him; and since the law of the land has given that ballot to the 
humble colored voter as well as to the proud, intellectual, and 
aggressive Anglo-Saxon, since it has placed that ballot in the hand 
of the man whom you may despise and whose possible dominancy 
of numbers you may even fear and shrink from, so long as this is 
the law of the land, so long as he has received that ballot as but 
some partial measure of compensation for the centuries of wrong 
and oppression it has been his hard lot to endure, so long as this 
poor, 1 brother shall carry that talisman in his bosom, I shall 
ever be ready to stand up here in my place and by my act and 

eech and vote declare for a free, pure, untrammeled ballot as 

e hope and salvation of our republican liberty. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] : 


War Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES CURTIS, 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, April 29, 1898, 
On the bill (H. R.10100) to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures. 


Mr. CURTIS of Kansas said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The contrast between the financial condition of 
thecountry to-day and that when it fairly entered upon the warin 
1862 is strongly marked. Then the money in circulation was less 
than $350,000,000, or one-fifth of what it is to-day, and the amount 

capita $10.96, pone $23.69 Ber capita to-day, as shown by the 
latest statement of the Tre partment, The money incircu- 
lation is more than double ay what it was in April, 1879, while 
the fact that the latest report of the Comptroller of the Currency 
shows larger sums on deposit in the national banks than ever be- 
fore in the history of the country indicates that the people are in 
condition to respond to calls for loans to the Government should 
occasion require such call. Official reports of the Government 
also show the deposits in savings banks to be in amount greater 
than at any other period in the history of the country. 

Despite the assertion of the Chicago conyention and its candi- 
date in 1896 that no material increase could come to our currency 
without free coinage of silver, the United States has to-day more 
available money than ever before, more gold than ever before, and 
her people have more money in bank, which they can loan to the 
Government should it find itself compelled to issue bonds. The 
people of the United States are now better able to supply the 
money nec for a war fund, whether it is gathered from 
among them by taxation or by loan, or both, than ever before in 
the history of the country. e total money in circulation on 
April 1 was, according to the Treasury figures, 81, 736, 058, 645, 
while the latest statement of the Treasury Department shows 
the “available cash balance in the Treasury, including the gold 
reserve, to be $225,000,000.” I here incorporate a statement made 
by the Hon. NELSON DINGLEY, of Maine, which shows the exact 
condition of the National Treasury. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I will come to some suggestions on that point pretty soon, 
because it is very evident that there is hardly any intelligence that can fore- 
cast what the mditure be. 

But not to be diverted from the point which I was about to consider, with 
reference to the present condition of the I desire to say that gen- 
tlemen who take up the daily statement of the condition of the T. are 
liable to have a misa ension with respect to the amount of the available 
cash on hand. On the that we a priated $5u,000,000 for the national 
defense there appeared to be in the Tecasury a cash balance of $225,000,000, 
including the one hundred million gold reserve. 

is was ap nt only, part of it being unavailable and part of it not be- 
longing to the Government of the United States. Thirteen million dollars of 


fractional silver and minor coins, a part of which are worn and unavailable 
and the other 


rai ds which mature on the Ist day of January next. 

In addition to these sums, there were on the 9th day of March $33,000,000 in 
the ury belonging to t 1e bank-ređemption fund, by which I mean the 
fund d in b nks reducing circulation, failed, or in liquidation, to re- 


under the act of Jul 
14, 1 755 but subject to ag: continual drain for the redemptions of national: 


g the past year there has been a much larger amount of redemptions 
than of deposits, nearly to the extent of $8,000,000, which shows that this 
is now beingseriously drawn on. Now, $33,000,000 isheld b 
cnourtedt or not belousing tothe Gaited Bist a 
current or n on 0 0 uc 
$225,000 000 apparent baiano on thedth dag of Mareh. Dodo Una nie > 
| appears to be, and was actually belonging to the United States on the 9th day 


of March, the sum of $160,000,000 in the Treasury. One hundred million dol- 
lars of that belong tothe greenback-redemption fund, leaving $35,000,000 
available for all purposes of the Treasury. 

Now, the working balance required in the Treasury for the pu of 
carrying on the rations of the Government is about $40,000,000. R is in- 
convenient, and oftentimes unsafe, to run down the balance in the Tr 
below that amount. This leaves only $25,000,000 belonging to the Uni 
States available for meeting the $50,000,000 a ph een of the Sth day of 
March. Now, in order to meet the other $25,000,009, we must draw from two 
sources, from the bank-redemption fund (and by that Ido not mean the 5 
per cent redemption fund, but the other redemption fund of which I have 
spoken), or from the $14,000,000 payable for Pacific railroad bonds on the Ist 
day of January next, or both; and these amounts must be returned to the 
Treasury hereafter. 

Fortunately, the money in circulation has increased greatly in 
the past twenty-one months, the gold in the Treasury and in the 
country has increased, and the funds held by the people which 
they would be willing to loan to the Government by a purchase of 
bonds have also increased. The money in circulation is $246,833,000 
greater than when the Chicago convention demanded more money 
and insisted that nothing but free silver could supply it; the gold 
in circulation to-day, in the very face of a war, is 8125, 000, 000 
greater than at that time, and the reports of private, State, and 
national banks show the heaviest deposits in their history. . ‘ 

Add to this the fact that Government bonds drawing a low 
rate of interest are selling far above their face value, even though 
redeemable within a comparatively short term of mes and it 
will be seen that the desire of the average citizen to invest his 
money in Government securities is general and aca of marked 
and that a call upon the people of the country for funds, in case 
of need for war purposes, would be promptly and generously met 
from the unusually large sum of money now in circulation and 
the unusually large amount deposited in the banks of the country. 

The following table, showing the amount of gold and the total 
amount of money of all kinds in circulation on the first day of 
each month since July 1, 1896, is especially 1 at This 

an 


time, showing, as it does, not only the increasein gol general 
circulation since the financial declarations of the o conven: | 
tion, but at the same time the fortunate financial condition of the 


country at the present moment in case of the necessity for rai 
war funds among its own le. The figures are taken from the 
official records of the Treasury Department: 


Gold in circu-| Total money 
lation. in circulation. 


$456,128, 483 | $1,509, 725,200 
455,203,944 | 1,514, 903, 142 
463,995,969 | 1,539, 169, 644 
476,771,490 | 1, 582, 302, 289 
518,540, 279 1,627, 085, 614 
516,729, 1, 646, 444, 746 
517,743,229 | 1, 650, 223, 400 
515,463,129 | 1, 685, 977,688 
816,815,608 | 1,675, 694, 933 
517,125,757 | _ 1, 669, 000, 694 
517,321,596 | 1, 666, 560, 383 
520,221,923 | 1,650; 783, 395 
519,148,678 | 1, 646, (28, 246 
519,074,302 | 1,640, 471, 
521,848,563 | 1, 665, 680, 096 
528,096,783 | 1,678,840, 536 
539, 723,983 | 1,706, 782, 904 
544,404,748 1,721, 086, 686 
547,568,360 | 1,721; 100, 
551,584,924 | 1,129, 091, 228 
523,834,882 | 1, 7128, 876, 659 
582, 129,742 1. 756, 058, 645 


The opera’ 


tion of our tarif system is now accomplishing just 
what its Republican advocates promised. 

Here is the story in a nutshell of the first year of the McKinle 
Administration. It tells more eloquently of promises fulfill 
than any sentences or paragraphs or columns which could be 
writteh upon this subject: 


February bank clearings. -..........-..- 
Total money in circulation in 


1, 675, 694, 953. 00 1,726, 876, 659.00 
516,315, 626. 09 , 884, 882. 00 
8 Si 10 
ý -32 
-58 
5.15 
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BL 
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American citizens in Cuban prisons, 28. 
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Democratic statesmen and orators who insisted during the con- 
sideration of the 3 
increase in prices of arti 
terested in the 3 Bavan compiled from. Dani 7 a 
generally accepted a comparing w © prices 
articles of common use on March 1, 1898, with January 1, 1897: 
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Brown sheetings, standard... 
Bleached shirtings.-......----- 
Fancy prints 
Brown d 
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Against a Bond Issue and in Defense of Free Coinage. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JAMES GUNN, 


OF IDAHO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 28, 1898. 


ttee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
eaten ater ee — bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means 
to meet war expenditures— 

Mr. GUNN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: 2 e 5 ot thelast Lf months 
have un y plunged the coun nto war. ith a una- 
nimity that was never s by any legislative body the Con- 
gress of the United States pronounced for the freedom of the lib- 
erty-loving Cubans and a termination of Spanish rule in the New 
World. To meet the exigencies of the situation a fund must be 
provided for the maintenance of our armies and navies, This 
will necessitate the adoption of a new revenue law and such other 
measures as are necessary to meet the demands of war. The 
Committee on Ways and Means have reported a bill for this pur- 

It is a matter of the deepest regret that it will not receive 
the same unanimous support that was given the declaration of 
war. Many of us, however, feel that if we supported the com- 
mittee's bill we would simply abandon the political and financial 
theories we have maintained for a lifetime. Feeling satisfied that 
the funds for the tion of the war can be raised without 
gaddling any great burden on our le, we will oppose the pres- 
ent bill, and give our reasons for so doing, trusting that our fel- 
low-citizens and posterity will commend us for the purity of our, 
intentions and the patriotism that prompts us. 

The bill before the House is an scheme to force a bond 
issue on the country. The majority seem anxious to take advan- 

of the necessities of the nation to force a financial project on 
us that they dare not attempt under other circumstances, I 
projectors seem to be more eager tò secure the bonds than to raise 
revenue under the internal-tax bill they have offered. 

It would be a difficult matter to find a more objectionable meas- 
ure than the revenue bill now before the House. Everything 
possible has been done to tax the producers, the toilers of the land, 
and to avoid levying any part of the burden on concentrated 
wealth. 

The People’s Party, the political organization of which Ihave the 
honor of being an humble member, atits first national convention, 
held in the city of Omaha, July 4, 1892, declared in favor of an 
income tax. ir object in taking this stand was to make a fair 
distribution of all taxes necessary to support the Government, 
Let capital bear its portion along with labor. I have ever been in 

pathy with this principle. I believe that it is founded in jus- 
thee. Having advocated its enforcement before the people I r 
resent on this floor, I would be false to my own teachings if I did 
not insist on its application now. 

The Democratic party also pronounced for the income tax in its 
Chicago platform, and before the adoption of that declaration of 
principles they nad incorporated with the Wilson tariff bill an 


income-tax bill. It is not necessary for me to say that I heartil 
indorsed this action of the Democrats. My surroundings an 
the teachings of my own party placed me fully in accord with 
the course they pursued at Chicago on this question and are still 


pursuing. 

It is true that the Supreme Court decided against thelast income 
tax, but it should also be remembered that the same tribunal on 
former occasions ruled in its favor. That tribunal has 


since the last decision was rendered. Justice Field has retired and 


his place has been filled. Noman has a right to say that he knows 
what the decision will be now or that the old one will stand. A 
tribunal that has reversed itself so often may do so once more. 

Seldom has a ruling of this court given rise to more adverse 
criticism than its last opinion on the income-tax bill. Nor has 
pano indignation c with the lapse of time. No such out- 

urstof public disapproval has been witnessed since Judge Taney’s 
ruling in the Dred Scott case, when the Republicans characterized 
it as “a perversion of judicial authority.” ; 

At this time, when our people are 2 by the most patriotio 
impulses, the bondholder is attending closely to business. Since 
this Administration came into power the first consideration with 
the Republicans has been how to increase the bonded debt. We 
have been frequently told that next to an exorbitant and unneces- 
sary tariff the most effective method of increasing the prosperity 
of the masses was to increase their debt by increasing the bond 
obligations of the Government. 

The Government debt is the people’s debt, because the people 
must pay it. 

Some months before the Republicans tardily acknowledged the 
independence of the people of Cuba the Secretary of the Treasury 
submitted to the Committee on Banking and Currency of the 
House of Representatives a carefully devised plan to increase tho 
bonded indebtedness of the nation. The scheme did not take well, 
It met with a cold reception. Now, however, the bond fiend 
giona with delight over the prospect of his patriotism bringing 

im a revenue of from 3 to 4 per cent. 

Mr. Speaker, in my ee er such patriotism is of very little 
account, and this House should refuse to issue so much as one 
dollar in bonds. 

We have somewhere between 8100, 000, 000 and 8200, 000,000 in 
coin lying idle in the Treasury now. Let us use it. If this war 


is pushed with vigor, that ought to be more than enough to carry 
us sero, 
After all, this should be a one-sided contest. The United States, 


with 75,000,000 of the most r in the world, after 

odd years of peace, should an old worn-out nation 

like in, now exhausted with a three years’ unsuccessful effort 

to subdue the Cuban rebels, in ninety days. Give the Cuban in- 

surgents arms and munitions of war, with a reasonable reenforce- 

— 3 our forces, and they Will wipe the Spaniards off this 
emisphere. 

Assuming, therefore, that the war will be pushed with vigor, a 
revenue bill with an income-tax feature attached to it, to which 
can be added the surplus gold and silver bullion in the Treasury, 
ought to be sufficient to meet the wants of the Government forthe 
present. If after a time we need more money we can do as Lin- 
coln did—issue legal-tender 3 notes. 

The highest ideal of patriotism is that which will uphold the 
Government at this time in a vigorous prosecution of the war, 
and at the same time seek to make the burden as light on our peo- 
ple as possible. 

Do not put on the farmer whose toil never ceases, the mechanic 
in our numerous hives of industry scattered all over the land, or 
the miner who labors to bring forth the hidden wealth of the na- 
tion an unnecessary load of taxation. These are the men who 


ts | will fight your battles, and they should be the objects of your first 


eee ties ino for a person to set 
1 rman, on these issues it is n or a person to se 

forth his position and the motives cheat coped Bias to pursue acer- 
tain course. Having done that, it may not be necessary at this 
time to enter more fully intoa discussion of these important issnes. 
As the Government needs money and is taking measures to raise 
it, perhaps this would be a proper occasion to call attention to 
the fact that some time ago we cut off one-half of our money sup- 
ply when we stopped the coinage of silver. Without making any 
apology to the House or the country, we can with propriety take 
up the silver question, for if it ever was a vital question it is now. 

THE SILVER QUESTION. 

There is but one live, active, political issue dividing the Ameri- 
can people to-day; that is the financial question as embraced in the 
terms gle or double standard; Government control of the 
volume of money or bank control. On these issues the lines are 
sharply drawn, while party divisions are clear and well defined. 
On the one hand, we have the regular eee eee, 
a champion of the singlestandard, bond issue, and monopoly 
of money. On the other hand, the double-standard men and those 
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who favor the Government control of the volume of money and 
no more bonds. À 

Unfortunately this element is divided into three sections or par- 
ties—Democrats, Populists, and Silver Republicans. It matters 
not by what name they may be ated, eagle support, on 
the financial question, the same general theories. eir action now 
may be fraught with mighty consequencesfor the future. Popu- 
lists, Democrats, Silver Republicans, are you ready to stand 
shoulder to shoulder in this trying emergency? Ifyou are, your 
place in the future is assured. In the war in w we have re- 
cently embarked the Administration calls for the support of all 
our fellow-citizens. It will be given, and while there are differ- 
ences as to detail and as to the most effective method of support- 
ing the Government, the people of the whole nation will support 
the President asoneman. It follows, therefore, that there are no 

lines drawn on the question of war or no war. a 

The tariff for many years has been a shuttlecock in politics. 
To-day it makes no difference what might be in power, they 
would be forced to enact a tariff bill in order to raise revenue to 
support the Government. There might be a difference as to the 
commodities to be taxed, but there would be no difference of opin- 
ion as to the general proposition that the tax mustbelevied. The 
tariff question, then, has reached that seat where its discussion is 
confined to a question of detail, while the general principle is con- 
ceded by all. This brings us back to the statement first submit- 
3 one great issue is the financial question. On this parties 
divide. 

The Government wants ee, Its demands are urgent and 
pressing. Every good citizen will say that they ought to be met; 
that it is a patriotic duty to assist the nation in this emergency. 
This subject is therefore approached not because this is the proper 
time to do so, but because it is necessary to do so. : 

Certainly we will all agree that the burden imposed by the war 
should be made as light as possible. Let us look at the situation. 
From the ranks of the great industrial masses will comethe brave 
men who will fight our battles. Amidst the roar, the smoke, the 
carnage and slaughter of battle they will carry our banners to 
victory. They uncomplainingly endure the toil on the march, 
and the many h: ps war imposes, and when the battle is 
fought and the 2 won they are the men Who will pay the 

tis our duty to make this load as light as 


debt. It follows that 
possible. 

In defining my own position let me say that I am oppo toa 
bond issue; that I favor an immediate return to the bimetallic 


standard; that I would encourage and stimulate the production 
of the precious metals by granting each equal privileges at the 
mint. The law that enables the gold miner to take his metal to 
the United States mint in unlimited quantities and have it coined 
free of charge by the Government should be extended to the silver 
miner. Treatthem bothalike. Theyare both Americans. They 
are both extracting from the earth an American metal, and Amer- 
ican money metal, if you oy From our own mountain ranges, 
put there by an all-wise Providence for our benefit in just such 
emergencies as this. Let us use it. This should be done at once, 
after which a Government issue of paper, such as Abraham Lin- 
coln resorted to, should be made use of—a full legal tender, ex- 
cept where Government obligations call for coin, and there gold 
or silver should be paid at the convenience of the Government, 

It will not do to say that the silyer question was submitted to 
the people during the last campaign and the decision was adverse 
to the white metal. This is not accepted as the final decision by 
the advocates of the double standard. The Republican party went 
into its first national campaign on an antislavery issue, with J. C. 
Frémont as its standard bearer. He was badly defeated, and the 
antislavery cause met with an overwhelming reverse. Did the 
Republicans accept this as final? Did they quit? Did they drop 
the slavery issue? No; but 83 that the nation could not 
exist ‘‘half slave and half free,” they began preparations for 
another campaign. 

In the end they triumphed, and the cause that has made such 
signal progress during the nineteenth century, the cause of man, 
the rights of man, in the end triumphed. So, too, with the silver 
men. By fraud, intimidation, and wholesale bri they were 
defeated; but still trusting in the sacredness of their cause and 
believing that the nation will never be prosperous under the sin- 
gle gold standard, they, like the Republicans in the early and bet- 
ter days of that party, continue to hold their forces in line to 
battle for the rights of man against financial slavery; slavery in 
another form, in which the bondholder is the master and the 
man the abject servitor. 

This war will do good in more than one direction. It will drive 
Spain out of the Western Hemisphere, free Cuba, and once more 
call attention to the financial question, force the opening of this 
issue, and demonstrate to the satisfaction of the nation the fact 
that the double-standard men are now and ever have been the ad- 
vocates of the correct financial theory. 
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$ AN AMERICAN FINANCIAL SYSTEM. 
I haye ever been an advocate of an American financial 


tem. 
Why not? When we established our Government we eee 
the European governmental system. 

It is a common expression among the single- standard advocates 
that we must follow the financial methods that the ience of 
all civilized nations have proven to be the best. By is meant 
European nations. When we look at the conditions in Europe, 
what do we see there that claims our admiration? In time of 
profound peace huge standing armies eating up the substance of 
the people; a moneyed class that owns the e , controls the cir- 
culating medium, and swarms of human beings living atthe low- 
est round of and destitution. It has been thus on that 
continent as far back as the memory or the annals of man reach. 
The money controlled by the few, the masses with a monopoly on 
nothing but 8 o me it isa source of surprise that any 
American would advocate the adoption of a system that has pro- 
duced such disastrous results. 

The men who laid the foundation of our governmental system 
were not idle dreamers or vain theorists; they were energetic, 


practical men who were not afraid to try new theories in govern- 
ment. They made every man equal before the law, p like 
opportunities before all. Every nation in Europe decl that 


pes —— was dangerous and impracticable and would end 
isaster. 

They adopted a constitutional government based on the free 
and untrammeled will of the majority; divided governmental 
functions between three coordinate branches—the executive, leg- 
islative, and judicial—with the powers of each defined and limited 
by a written constitution. Outside of the United States it might 
be said that all nations raised their voice with one accord against 
this innovation in the construction of a government. It was said 
to be contrary to the experience of all mankind. In every govern- 
ment that then existed the executive was the overshadowing power 
and the other departments were all subject to it. 

We decreed manhood suffrage, free h, and freedom of con- 
science—all innovations on the established order of things and all 
against the experience of the human f: y: 

After more than a century we have demonstrated the wisdom 
of our fathers, and Europe, perhaps 3 tribute to 
their worth, for all nations on that continent, with the exception of 
Russia and Turkey, have remodeled their governments more or 
less closely on the lines their fathers rej one hundred years 
ago. It is dangerous to say that we must adopt afinancial system 
because other nations have always had such a system. Had this 
argument prevailed in the days of Washington, Jefferson, and 
Ben Franklin we would not have had a written constitution to- 
day, nor would we have had frees , free press, freedom of 
conscience, nor any of the other blessings handed down to us by 
a wise, patriotic, and noble ancestry. refore, when the argu- 
ment is used in a discussion of the financial issues that we must 
adopt European methods, no attention should be paid to it, for it 
is are to the history, traditions, and experience of our Gov- 
ernmen ; 

We adopted European financial methods, it is true, and are en- 
8 to 5 them, sige = is 0 us Som to 

uropean conditions, e system that produces abject poverty 
on the other side of the Atlantic Ocean will 1 a like state 
of affairs on this side of the ocean. It should be a patriotic study 
with every citizen how to substitute improved American methods 
155 855 enervating, poverty-breeding system in vogue in the Old 

orld. 


THE GIANT STRIDES OF CIVILIZATION. 

At no period of the world’s history has the domain of civiliza- 
tion been so rapidly extended as at the present. Avenues of trade 
and commerce have been pushed in to the heart of the great 
Asiatic continent. Nations that have closed their doors and kept 
them closed from time immemorial have been compelled to throw 
wees 50 75 and admit trade and commerce from the balance of 

e world. 
All of the vast continent of Africa is in process of rapid appro- 
tion by Euro countries. France, England, y, 
pain, Italy, Portugal, and Belgium have taken possession of 
ag 34 tracts of territory, planted colonies, and laid the foundation 
of future empires, land claims in South Africa alone a tract 
of country as 8 as the United States. It has now a consider- 
able population, is settling up rapidly, and in time will support 
100,000,000 people. 
The islands of the South Pacific Ocean are 8 out among 
nations ambitious of extending their domain. These, too, are being 
electrified by the magic touch of modern civilization. 
The — Australian continent is swiftly and surely advancing 
on the lines that lead up to a grand and mighty nation. 
The work of reclaiming North America from savage thralldom 
and of overcoming the obstacles of nature and planting man’s 
handicraft on the desert, on the summits of mighty mountain 
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ranges, and of making homes for humanity goes on with rapidity 
unexampled since the birth of creation, 

South America is also advancing on the samelines. What does 
this mean? It means that civilized man wants the earth and is 
going to have it. 

This magnificent work can not be carried out without money. 
Money is the chief essential and accompaniment of civilization. 
It is one of the broad distinguishing marks between civilized man 
and barbarous man. It is to civilization what steam is to the en- 
gine. Without steam the locomotive would die. Without money 
civilization, if it would not die, would become a plant of very 
stunted growth. Money is the electric current, civilized man is 
the dynamo, the routes of trade, travel, and intercourse are the 
lines on which it flows. 

Measure the extent of country and count the people who are 
using money to-day; then measure the extent of country and 
count the people who used it one hundred years ago, and you will 
find that the production is not Keeping pee with the demand. 

The population of the earth is placed by statisticians at 1,489,- 
000,000. Since Asia and Africa submitted to the dominion of 
civilized man, it is safe to estimate the number of people using 
metallic money at 1,000,000,000. The rapidity with which the 
human family is increasing seldom occurs to any of us. At the 
time of the Emperor Augustus the population of the earth was 
estimated at 54,000,000, and at the o g of the fifteenth century 
the population of Europe was placed at 50,000,000. After a lapse 
of four centuries its population is 380,000,000. This gives an idea 
of the rapid increase of man. Under the civilizing influence now 
55 all over the globe population will increase with acceler- 
ated rapidity. 

When the English invaded India its inhabitants were estimated 
at 50,000,000; to-day they are 250,000,000. As man increases and 
the use for money increases its volume should be increased. In- 
stead of complying with this law, we have legislated in the direc- 
tion of a decrease. 


STOCK OF GOLD INADEQUATE FOR CURRENCY PURPOSES. 


The money of final redemption is gold. It is the sole standard 
by which values are measured. this metal the human family 
has at its disposal in the shape of coin $4,000,000,000, or about $4 
to each inhabitant of the earth using money. This scant supply 
accounts for the poverty and distress which encumbers the earth; 
this is why we have periodical famines. The earth always pro- 
duces enough for man, and with our rapid means of travel all 
parts of the globe can be easily and 5 5 y reached. 

The closing of the mints in British India was followed bya 
famine the most terrible of modern times. Not less than 8,000, 
of human pone perished. It is true that a drought afflicted a 
large area of the country. As a consequence there was a short 
crop in some localities and a total failure in others; yet there were 
large sections of the country that produced food enongh for all. 

Julian Hawthorne, an American writer, was sent by the Cos- 
mopolitan Magazine to write up the Indian famine for that pub- 
lication. In one of his communications he made the following 
statement (Cosmopolitan Magazine for August, 1897): 

As to sending grain, as I see has already been done, it can only result in 
harm tothe starving persons, for there is at this moment enough in 
India to feed everybody there. This is held by native dealers and is 
Sold at the highest possible price. Now, if we im ain and sell it at_a 
low figure or give it away, the course of trade is urbed, the dealers with- 
drew al ther from the market, and the condition is far worse ever. 
* © * Unless you are willing to take upon your shoulders the whole bur- 
den of supplying 300,000,000 people with grain, you are only doing harm by 
sending any at all. 

Mr. Hawthorne in the foregoing says there is plenty of grain in 
India to feed the starving lions, and advises inst sending 
any grain to that country. In the next quotation he tells how to 
arrest the famine. 

Send money, and it will enable those who need grain to buy it. The dealer 
will be enriched, no doubt, but the people will be saved. Let each of 
us remember that $1, properly applied, will keep a human being alive in 
India a month. 

The pitiful sum of $1 was all that was needed to carry a starv- 
ing wretch over a month, but the poor native did not have the 
dollar. Thus you see the fact is established that the famine was 
not caused by want of grain, but by want of money. At the time 
that starvation was running riot in India the British Government 
closed the mints, added to the dearth of money, and thus accel- 
erated the work of starvation. 

We have about exhausted the fertile resources of the English 
language in the denunciation of General Weyler, but he stands 
as a white-robed angel alongside of those who created the money 
famine in British India, 

We were all witnesses of strange scenes in the United States 
but a few years ago. In 1893, when we ed the Sherman law 
and so many of the silver mines closed down, millions of labor- 
ers were thrown out of employment. Whole communities were 
abandoned; families were forced to separate, while the husband, 


with a roll of blankets on his back, penniless and -heartbroke: 
started out in the world to seek employment and to endeavor ab 
more to build up a home where he could gather his family around 
him. Too often they sought companionship in the ranks of the 
** commonweal army,” and in bands and small groups of ragged, 
1 and half-starved men begged their way from door eter 

„These horrible sights were witnessed in the United States at a 
time when our harvests were so abundant that political theorists 
found fault with the farmers because they had caused an overpro- 
duction. Agricultural products were so 5 they brought 
the farmer no adequate return for his labor. To say that his bins 
were bursting was no figure of speech, it was an actual fact. At 
this time, strange to say, the land swarmed with men half clad 
and hungry. This is the condition we came to under the opera- 
tions of the gold standard—hungry and ill-fed men in the midst 
of abundance. Like the r wretch in India, a dollar would 
keep him a long time, but he did not have the dollar. Under the 
gold standard they were scarce. A dearthof money worked just 
the same in the United States as it did in India. 

The Director of the United States Mint puts the total stock of 
coined gold at $4,359,600,000. As already stated, this is approxi- 
mately $4 per capita. This is not, however, the amount In cir- 
culation. An examination of the records shows that more than 
one-half of the world’s gold 1 is hoarded in banking institu- 
tions or in the United States Treasury. Attention is directed to 
the subjoined table: 


Visible stock of gold hoarded in the United States Treasury and princi 
banking houses at the end of June 30, 1897. 2 i om 


[Compiled by Ottmar Haupt, of Paris.] 


Name of bank. | Gold. Name of bank. Gold. 
Bank of England $182, 600,000 || Bank of Portugal $5, 400,000 
Other English banks 40,000,000 || Bank of Sweden 6, 600, 000 
Banks of Scotland.. 26, 000, 000 of Norway $, 000, 000 
Banks of Ireland -| 13,000,000 || Bank of Den: 1 18, 800, 000 
Bank of Erance . 403,000,000 || Bulgarian National 
German Imperial Bank.] 148, 400,000 \ ee Sa 1,000, 000 
German banks of issue. . 24,600,000 || Servian National Bank 1, 400, 000 
German war fund. 80, 000, 000 kof Einland 4, 200, 000 
Austro-Hungarian Bank] 151,800,000 || Swedish banks of issue 2, 200, 000 
Austro-Hungarian Swiss banks of issue 17,800,000 

81,000,000 || Russian Bank of the 
60, 200, 000 URSA ROFE POEA 474, 200, 000 
21,200,000 || Russian treasur y 108, 200, 000 
3 7,000,000 || Associated banks of 
reasury 17, 400,000 New York............. 94,000,000 
Belgian National Bank..| 17,600,000 || United States national 
Greek National Bank... 400,000 F 85, 200, 000 
Roumanian National United States Treasury 196, 600, 

CT AERA EES 800,000 || Australian banks 100, 000, 000 
Bank of Spain 600,000 || Bank of Japan 43, 200,000 
Bank of Holland.. 200, 000 — 
Bank of Algeria.. 400,000 8 2. 400, 000, 000 


Take from the total stock the amount tied up in the banks, and 
we have in circulation 81,899,600, 000. This gives us a per capita 
of $1.89. Eyen this is not circulating among the people as money 
ordinarily circulates. Much of it is cornered and held by specu- 
lators. In the United States, gold circulates on the Pacific t 
or in the States on the great continental divide, but among the 
dense populations in the interior basin or on the Atlantic Slope 
the great mass of the people never see a gold coin and under exist- 
ing conditions never will. Herein this House of Representatives, 
with its 356 members, it is not likely that outside of the extreme 
Western members a dozen persons can show a gold coin. How 
absurd to say that this metal shall be the sole measure of value. 

Since the discovery of America estimates and statistics put the 
amount of gold extracted from the earth at $9,144,666,650. Add 
to that the accumulations of the ancients, which represent many 
billions more. 

- Fuat the ancients controlled vast sums of gold there can be no 
oubt. 

We learn from the Bible that King David collected gold, silver, 
and other material with which to build the temple that was after- 
wards erected by his son Solomon. The gold weighed 100,000 
talents. There is much dispute among antiquarians as to the 
value of a talent. No one can figure the amount of David's gold 
at less than $200,000,000, and some place it at over 81,000, 000, 000. 

Josephus, in his historical works, tells us that when Herod, who 
was ruler of Syria under the Romans at the time of Christ, 

ueathed at his death to his relatives and to Cæsar and his 
ife 15,500,000 drachmas of coined money—a sum not less than 
$3,000,000. 

Many other historical incidents could be cited to show the enor- 
mous hoards of gold possessed by the ancients, but the two to 


which I have called attention will be sufficient to show that they 
ed immense sums of gold. 
The following table shows the gold production of the world 
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from the discovery of América to the present time. The last year, 
1897, is estimated, as the official figures are not yet published. 
Production of gold in the world since the discovery of America. 


m 1498 to 1885 is from a table of averages for certain periods, compiled 
2 — Dr. Adolph Soetbeer. For the years Sse to 1896 the Production is the 
annual estimate of the Bureau of the Mint.] 


Value for 
period. 


Value for 
period. 


-| $107, 931,000 


$670, 415, 000 
114 205, 000 614, 944, 000 
90, 492, 000 6487071, 000 
90, 917,000 577, 883,000 
98, 095, 000 512, 981, 000 
113, 248, 000 495, 582, 000 
110, 824, 000 106, 163, 900 
116, 571, 000 105,774, 900 
123, 084, 000 110, 196, 900 
143, 088, 000 123, 489, 200 
170, 403, 000 118, 848, 700 
253, 611, 000 130, 650,000 
827, 118, 000 146, 651, 500 
275, 211, 000 157, 494° 800 
236, 404, 000 181, 567, 800 
118, 152, 000 200, 285, 700 
76, 063, 000 202, 956, 000 
94, 479, 000 203; 000, 000 
134, 841,000 y 
383, 928, 000 9, 187, 694, 400 
662, 566, 000 


Of all this gold and the vast accumulations of the ancients, all 
that is left and in circulation now among the inhabitants of the 
globe is the pitiful sum of $1.89 per capita. 

With a war on our hands and a war tax to be levied on the peo- 
ple and a bond issue threatened which will place a burden on 

merations yet unborn, is it not the height of wisdom to cease 
fhe contraction of our currency, abandon the single gold stand- 
ard, and return to the monetary system which prevailed for so 
many yearsin the ublic, the free and unlimited coinage of both 
metals at the old established ratio of 16 to 1? : 

Within our own domain, in the eternal mountains that line the 
western half of the continent, are the treasure vaults of nature, 

` the storehouse of the Creator. There we haye deposited for our 
benefit the wealth which we need in this work of redeeming con- 
tinents and improving man. Instead of utilizing it, we have 
spurned it. We have closed down the mine, let the mill become a 
ruin, depopulated whole communities, and brought distress and 
suffering on millions of people who were supported either directly 
or indirectly by the silver-mining industry. 
SURFACE DEPOSITS OF THE PRECIOUS METALS WILL BE EXHAUSTED IN A 

FEW YEARS. 

This fact must be admitted by all familiar with precious-metal 
mining, that in a very few years surface deposits of gold will be 
exha Then through natural causes the output will fall off. 
With modern appliances the ground is broken and removed with 
a rapidity not dreamed of by the ancients and which we hardly 
8 ourselves. . 

en rock was broken by slaking lime in the cavities, or by 
heating it and then throwing water on it, or by the use of the 
feather and wedge, the work was slow, toilsome, and laborious. 

When black powder was introduced the work of the miner was 
materially accelerated, but after the introduction of giant pow- 
der one man could do the work of two who used black powder, 
while over the old systems the advantage is so great that com- 
parison is unnecessary. 

Improved pumping machinery and improved hoists have so ex- 
pedited and facilitated the handling of water and rock that what 
Was a serious and slow problem to the old-time miner is now 
accomplished both easily and e tiously. This is why our 
surface deposits will cease to produce sooner than most people 

` imagine, 

The time has come in the United States when we need no longer 
look for the discovery of new and extensive fields of the precious 
metals. It is but a few short years ago when, if a new Territory 
was laid out and pn or silver was found, the possibilities were 
only limited by the exterior boundary lines of the proposed Com- 
monwealth. Now there is no part of the national domain that 
has not been traversed by the prospector. Every mountain range 
has been examined, every gulch has been tested. Discoveries will 
continue to be made, but they will be limited in extent, confined 
to isolated localities. There are no more Colorados, Californias, 
Utahs, Montanas, or Idahos to discover. 

The search for the precions metals has about determined the 
supply. Our latest discoveries are in South Africa or the Klon- 
dike. In the Klondike man has reached the limit. Away up in 
the ever-frozen north a small basin has been found, rich in placer 
gold, which will be exhausted in a few years. Our experience 

aches us that these rich basins are found at widely separated 
intervals. It is true that when the rush is made for it, it is with 
the expectation that many others will be found in the immediate 
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vicinity, but such never proves to be the case. Alaska covers a 
conf area of country. Within its confines other rich localities may 
be found. After that there will be no more. The frozen ocean puts 
a halt on man’s farther progress to the north. ; 

We must therefore look to deep mining for a continuous supply 
of the world's money metals. All minerals and mineral substances 
are formed near the surface of the earth (comparatively speaking) 
by laws that are not fully understood byman. We know that in- 
fusorial earth, chalks, and certain limestones are the product of 
animal life; that coal is vegetable growth preserved in nature’s 
laboratory by the chemistry of nature. The precious metals are 
also formed by the action of the elements operating on certain 
substances near the surface of the earth. à 

Many whose knowledge of mining is obtained from operations 
conducted to extract iron or coal from the earth have very crude 
and totally misleading ideas of the labor, skill, judgment, and 
ability necessary to make a successful silver or gold miner. 

In the year 1887 Mr. Cleveland, who was then President, ap- 

ointed Edward Atkinson a commissioner from the United States 
visit Europe and report on bimetallism. This gentleman has 
said and written more foolish things on the silver question than 
any man living. Here follows an extract from his statements be- 
fore a European monetary commission: 

Q: 28. Is not the yield of all mines of importance a matter of public infor- 
mation through the statements and reports of their superintendents or other 
officials; and is it nota fact that the increased production during the past 
years has come almost entirely from the consolidated Virginia and California 
mines of Nevada? 

A. Iam not aware of that fact. Ishould 
total production of silver, partly on the groun: 
nial Exhibition from Mexico. 

Q. 27. What did you see at that exhibition that led you to question the cor- 
rectness of silver-mining statistics? 

A. A very ous mass of silver, thick in the center and thin at the edge, 
as if it had been cast in an earthen pan. It was afterwards explained to me 
how it was obtained; that there were cliffs containing veins of metal against 
which piles of combustible materials were placed and set on fire, and the pro- 
duction was collected in what might be ed an earthen pan, and this was 
alleged to be a rough production * process. Lat once inferred, in rela- 
tion to silver production, that statistics might be fallacious. 


This extract from Mr. Atkinson’s statement is given to show 
what injury ridiculous ignorance, combined with malicious spleen, 
could infiict on the silver miner, and to show furthermore that 
men well informed on other subjects arein need of information on 
this great question. - 

How ridiculous when we consider that this foolish assertion 
came from a gentleman who p etenas to be a teacher on the finan- 
cial question. An ordinary fire built against the mineral outcrop 
on a mountain side, according to his statement, would melt the 
rocks and cause the refined silver to flow out into an earthen pan. 

Those who are familiar with the mining of coal and iron and 
other useful minerals and mineral substances must not imagine 
that they can claim knowledge of mining the precious metals from 
their experience in that branch of the pursuit to which they are 
accustomed. Coal and iron are found in the most favored locali- 
ties, easy of access and easy to work. Then they lie in large de- 
posits and continue unbroken for great distances. Not so with 

old or silver. They are generally found in the highest and most 
inaccessible mountain ranges, where too often the miner has the 
deep snows of an Alpine winter to contend with and at all times 
the earth's adamantine rock. 

Precious metal ore bodies are generally found in chutes or 
chimneys. In following them down the miner is certain to en- 
counter a pinch in the ledge or a fault or a break, or the ledge 
may have slipped out of place or it may be cut off by the inter- 
section of a dike of country rock, or he may encounter an under- 
ground water channel. If he escapes all of these catastrophes, he 
is one miner in a hundred thousand. When these difficulties oc- 
cur near the surface it is not so hard to overcome them, but with 
all our modern . after you go below 1,000 feet in depth 
the expense attending your operations increases with alarming 
rapidity. How many mines are there that snspend operations 
between the 500 and 1,000 foot levels? A great majority. The 
few that carry pay below 1,000 feet and are compelled to suspend 
operations is standing irrefutable proof of the truth of this state- 
ment. 

The ore bodies are not necessarily exhausted; they may continue 
to go down; but with all our modern appliances, in many in- 
stances we are not willing to bear the expense and assume the risk 
of further explorations in barren ground. 

These mines will be worked after this generation has passed 
away from earth, but it will be by vast aggregations of capital, on 
a slower and more conservative scale, and the output will be less 
than itis now. The Comstock mines in Nevada ceased to be re- 
munerative below the 2,000-foot level, although they were opened 
to a depth of 3,000 feet. The vast bodies of water and the great 
heat encountered forced a cessation of operations. 

Besides all this, no ore of any consequence was found. Now > 
that the ground is open, in time it may cool off, and the next gen- 
eration may continue the exploration abandoned by this one and 


uestion the evidence as to the 
of what I saw in the Centen- 
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ore may be found. All work up to the present has failed to find 
old or silver in paying quantities in the Comstock lode below a 
th of 2,000 feet. There are very few precious-metal mines any- 
where on earth paying 5 below a depth of 2,000 feet. The 
Germans are working a few mines 3,000 feet and over in depth, 
but they are subsidized by the Government. 

This general rule can be laid down that mines are never as re- 
munerative below 1,000 feet in depth as they are above that level. 
Tt is said that all general rules have exceptions, So has this ons, 
but they are very few. $ 

Thus it will be seen Dard povoca = mea eee ae the 
surface deposits and the difficulties attending deep mini ere 
is no fear of an . of the precious 5 tho 
contrary, we are liable to be badly in need of them before any one 
of us has too much gold or silver. 

If the hypothesis laid down here is correct, how criminal has 
been the policy that has driven the American silver miner toa 
foreign market where he was compelled to part with his treasure 
at a reduced price. There is a day coming, and it is not far dis- 
tant, when the nation will have a hundred millions of people—at 
our present rate of increase, in twenty-five years. In twenty-five 
years surface deposits will be scarce; in fifty qoan they will cease 
to exist; that is, they will be worked out. Then gold will not 
Þe as abundant as itis now. Itake this view of the subject from 
my familiarity with mining, having grown up from boyhood in 
mining communities; since the close of the war, having been a 
resident of the marag States and Territories reaching from the 
main crest of the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Ocean. 

Mining is not like many other pursuits. This applies particu- 
larly to precious-metal mines, and more forcibly to gold than to 
any other metal. A farmer who sows his grain this spring knows 
that he can sow another crop on the same ground and reap another 
harvest next year, and the year following, and so on indefinitely, 
so long as he applies the proper fertilizers to the soil. A railroad 
train runs from a depot in this city to Baltimore at a certain hour 
to-day; if there is no change in the schedule they will run another 
one to-morrow at the same hour, the next day, and so on con- 
tinuously. With mining it is different. A shaft is sunk on a 
ledge, say to a depth of 100 feet, and drifts run on that level to 
the extremes of the ore body. 

Then, to use a mining phrase, the ore is sto out; or, in other 
words, the ledge is worked to thasurface. That piece of ground 
can never be worked any more. It is exhausted. It is not like 
the farmer who sows year after year, nor like the railroad train 
that runs hour after hour continuously. The miner’s work on 
that piece of ground stops foreyer. The precious metal that has 
been taken out of it is that ever will be taken out. It is true 
another level can be sunk, and then another one, provided the 
mine holds out; but, as I have explained, there is a limit to the 
depths of ore bodies, 

The mines that ser the ancients with gold haye been so 
completely exhausted that their location is not now known, while 
the mee of the baser metals, such as tin and lead, are still being 
wor 

Quotations could be made from the writings of a number of sci- 
entific men who entertain similar views. Perhaps one quotation 
will be sufficient. 

Prof. N. S. Shaler, of the United States Geological Survey (see 
Bimetallism in Europe, page 37), says: 


nated in the ts of all 
afford profitable mines are relatively inconsiderable in area. 

5 d- bearing veins have n found in relatively modern strata, 
they are e main limit 


imited to the highly crystalline rocks! below the 
* 8 


Cambrian or Archæan age. only those portions of the earth’s 
surface which have been carefully searched for mineral deposits, we find the 
area which contains lode gold sufficient quantities to repay search to 
amount to somewhere between one-twentieth and one-fortieth of the whole 


m the case of lod 
of points, and the sw has to be removed is generally 
small in quantity. result is that a newly discovered gold field commonly 
yos its allu storeof metal withex rapidity, asin the well-known 

ce of tho California gold washings. ter the stream d ts have 
been exhausted, may come the slower and more costly production from the 
lodes which by their decay supplied the washings. In certain cases, where 
circumstances favored the thick accumulation of rara deposits, we may 
have for aconsiderable time the w: process, continued by the well-known 
hydraulic method; but so far the area in which such operations can be carried 
on with profit appears to be very limited. 

Although those quartz veins which bear gold are often very continuous, 
the arca containin table amounts of the metal is commonly limited to 
icular 5 ef the vein, occurring in the form of chutes or chimneys. 
general, it may be said that the distribution of the precious metal is such 

as to make the production 5 
The result of the above - noted division in the distribution of gold is to make 
ts of its production more variable and temporary than that of any 


rficial material whi 


W has attained an im t inour arts. 
well shown by the fact that althou Portant placa in furnished silver, iron, 
and other metals in the Roman period and during the Mid- 


gold supply. 

With the present rate of advance of civilization on barbarism, it seems safa 
to 1 hee in fifty years we shall baye compassed the resources of gold which 
are likely to be profitable in the present or foreseeable extension of our min- 


follow: perhaps, by the long-continued production from lode de ts. 
When work O explorations done and all the fields known, a continuous 
etn will depend on the complicated equations between advancing arts of 
app. power and the demand for the precious metal. 


Population using money is increasing with a rapidity never be- 
fore equaled. At our present rate of increase in twenty-five 
years the United States will have a population of 100,000,000. 

Take gold atits present output, $200,000,000 yearly, deduct from 
that amount what is used in the arts, say $50,000,000, and then 
give the remainder to the people of the United States—all of it— 
not giving a dollar to any other nation on earth, and continue this 
for twenty-five years, or until our population is 100,000,000, and 
then we would only haye about $35 capita. Hardly enough 
to pay our debts. How unwise to take as a measure of values a 
metal of which no nation ever had enough to Meet their daily 
wants, even in times of , and which deserts all nations in time 
of war and compels them to fly to other forms of money with 
which to support armies. and navies and meet the heavy expense 
entailed by warlike operations. 

This is a fitting time for us to abandon a financial system that 
has brought to us a long train of disasters and is based on a metal 
which investigations of all practical men demonstrate can not be 
produced in sufficient quantities to supply our wants, and in the 
near future will be practically exhaust 


THE RELATIVE COST OF THE PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


The single-standard people at times secure the returns of some 
silver-mining company working a property under unusually fa- 
vorable circumstances. The company may be operating in sur- 
face ground, or their ore may be easily worked, or it may lie in 
large deposits. Immediately they construct an argument based on 
the false supposition that all silver mines areequally rich, equally 

uctive, and equally remunerative; that through a lout- 

y of capial immense returns await the silyer-mine owner, 
and that there is no equilibrium between the money invested and 
the profit secured; that the actual cost of the production of silver 
is but a few cents an ounce. 

To many silver miners who have spent long, weary years in a 
vain endeavor to wring a few dollars out of their pr ts the 
argument sounds like ridicule. It may not be ridicule. It is 
worse. It is dishonest. The very men who make use of it would 
not touch a silver mine. They are the last men in the United 
States who would invest a dollar in the development of one. 

The latest effort of this kind was an attempt at an argument 
by Edward Atkinson, already referred to as an authority on smelt- 
ing silver ore. In fact, he seems to know aslittle about the smelt- 
ing of silver ore as he does about the cost of producing it. Mr. 
Atki issued a pamphlet which was circulated by the Sound 
Money League. They sent me a copy of this unsound publication. 
The title of the pamphlet is Cost of Producing Silver. On the 
first page he sets forth the purpose of the publication in these 
words: 


Iam now prepared to prove from the published accounts rendered to the 
stockholders of the Broken Hill Patar y DAE, of New South Wales, 
represented in London, that the cost of placing fine silver upon the London 
market for five y: trom May 31, 1891, to May 31, 1596, inclusive, computed 


ing to the method of crediting the by-product to the cost 
of the principal product—namely, silver—has been less than 25 cents, or 124 
pence, per ounce. 


Take the title of the pamphlet and this declaratory statement, 
and one would su that the gentleman was going to prove 
that the silver of the world was produced at 25 cents per ounce. 
To create this impression was the object of the pamphlet. 

The cost of the production of either gold or silver never had 
anything to do with fixing their value. If the two me were 
rated by the cost of uction, then silver would be the more 
valuable. Hundreds of millions of the gold output of the Pacific 
Coast was produced with no capital beyond what was sufficient 
to purchase bacon and beans for a few days, a pick, a shovel, and 
a sluice box. The larger part of our gold was found in the gravel 
banks lining the beds of our mountain torrents or indicating the 
course of prehistoric rivers. 

After the alluvial deposits the next most abundant supply was 
found in the ledges of gold, All that was ired for its ex- 
traction was a stamp mill to crush the quartz to the required fine- 
ness and copper plates coated with 1 on which the gold 
was caught. Silver is never found in alluvial deposits and is 


never free in the sense that gold is free. It isalways associated 
with other ores; is never caught on battery plates, but, under 
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the most favorable circumstances, after being crushed must be 
amalgamated with quicksilver for hours in pans and settlers. 

But it is only ~ rare intervals that it can be worked thus cheaply 
and expeditiously. 

Most e bee after being mined it is crushed and concentrated; 
that is, the gan and waste material separated from the ore; 
then smelted; then refined or separated from the accompanying 
metals. Thus it will be seen that the process of obtaining silver 
is both tedious and expensive, requiring great skill in its manipu- 
lation and a greater expenditure of capital. Therefore, if it was 
true that the production of silver cost but a few cents an ounce, 
it would be no ar ent against its use as money. ` The very men 
who make use of it are those who insist on no money but gold, 
regardless of what it costs to produce it. 

Ya way long residence on the Pacific coast Ihave had some ex- 
perience in gold mining. I produced peers gold which cost me 
not more than a dollar per ounce, and I have seen it produced for 
much less. How foolish it would be for anyone to construct an 
argument from these facts against the use of gold as money, or 
that all gold was mined at an outlay of $1 per ounce. Yet this is 
the dishonest method pursued by the single-standard men. When 
men resort to such expedients they must be hard up for argument. 

To return to Mr. Atkinson. hen he was a commissioner to 
Europe he addressed Section F of the British Association of Science 
on the subject of bimetallism. In the course of his remarks he 
said: 


In my own country the case is a vated by the fact that we possess a 
e number nt important deposits of sliver ore, from which we an- 
nually produce n quantity of bullion which may bear a ratio to our total 
annual product of a little less than one-half of 1 per cent, which product has 
cost us, in the opinion cf most competent observers, if regard be given to the 
time and labor which have been devoted to unprofitable mines and to the 
waste in fraudulent enterprises, at least $2 in gold value for every $1 of silver 
bullion produced. 


From this we see that in 1887 he assured the British scientists 
that the mining of silver in the United States cost $2 per ounce, 
and now he assures the whole world that it costs only 25 cents. 
To a disinterested observer it looks as though the gentleman was 
wrong in 1887 or that he is wrong in 1898. It would be avery 
difficult matter to determine the cost of the production of gold or 
silver, but tolerably close estimates can be made. 

With this object in view, I wrote to a ponini mining man, 
H. K. Thurber, a resident of Hailey, Idaho, a silver mining 
locality. Mr. Thurber is familiar with both gold and silver min- 
ing. The correspondence on this subject is appended, together 
with the valuable statistics the gentleman has furnished, in con- 
nection with Hon. W. H. Watt, to whom I am equally under ob- 
ligations: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 12, 1893. 


DEAR SIR: There is a great deal of discussion in the East over the cost of 
the production of silver. If the financial question comes up for considera- 
tion, as it N will, it would be advisable to have some figures collected 
showing the actual cost a miner's standpoint. A pamphlet recently 
gotten out by Mr. Atkinson, of Boston, attempts to proye that it costs but 

cents an ounce to produce silver. This document is being circulated very 
extensively. He takes statistics from two mines and endeavors to make 
them apply to silver mines in all countries. I know that the miners have 
heretofore published statements sett the cost of silver production ata 
much higher figure—I believe $1.50 and an ounce.. But no one that I know 
of has endeavored to collect statistics whereby the cost of production could 
be definitely stated. Of course I know that in many instances it has cost far 
more than § an ounce to produce silver, but if I was asked what the actual 
cost is, I would be compelled to guess at the amount. My idea is to deter- 
mine the cost in this way: Take a district like Heny A great many of the 
miners who originally explored that district are there yet; nearly all the 
mine owners can be — and with a little work a tolerably accurate 


statement can be made. 
Respec' Y, yours, JAMES GUNN, M. C. 


Mr. H. K. THURBER, Hailey, Idaho. 


HAILEY, IDAHO, January 25, 1898. 
DEAR SIR: In accordance with your request, I yiyo you the status of the 
silver mining interest in this once famous silver m g district. Ialso give 
you a list of the mines that once worked that are now shut down, and as far 
as possible give the amounts that have been produced by said mines in the 
t. In order to comply with your request, I also give you, in so far as it 
as been pose to obtain them, a detailed statement of cost of producing 
silver in the mines now at work, and in the case of the Idahoan the cost of the 
last silver produced by that once prominent mine. As you are probably 
aware, there are towns in this county of Blaine that, like Galena, at one time 
had about 700 people living there, the town now has only 8 persons ent 
there. Vienna had at one time about 600 residents; now there are only 8. 
Saw Tooth also 500 to 600; now only 2 or 3. This has not come because the 
mines were worked out, for in many instances there is now a showing of ore. 
but solely because of the low price of silver and lead it could not be taken out 
rest he at a loss. The only silver mines now at work in this mining district 
(with the exception of a very few cases where one or two men work an old 
abandoned mine, in order to get a few sacks of ore to keep them from star- 
vation), are the following named mines: The Idaho Democrat, the Red Ele- 
nt, the Jay Gould, the Pass Group, and the Tyrannis. Two of the above, 
my personal knowled e, are being worked at a loss, the operators living in 
h that they will strike a large vot very rion ore t. t can be taken 
ont re a profit. Onaseparatesheet you will a list of tho mines that have 


own. 
I am, truly, yours, H. K. THURBER. 


Hon. JAMES Gunn, M. C. 


Della Mountain Mining Company—Trial balance January 1, 1893. 


e F eee 
Tribute ore sales — 1,074.41 
F. H. Parsons, amount invested — 1,580.00 
L. Werthheimer, amount invested - =- 1,580.00 
Thomas nna, amount invested... — 1,680.00 
W. H. Watt, amount inv: mya — 1,580.00 
O: J. Sherry, amount invested —— —.—— 50.00 
o AAAATTTT—ATVTTTT ene 3 — N, 251.78 
=——s3 
DEDBITS. 
Mine account, hoarding house $412. 
eS. 2, 


P. 


28888888888 
SSS N88 88 


Mine construction account. improvements 73. 17 
Interest and discount account 10.00 
Cash on hand January 1, 1898 2, 409. 0 
oo RS 27,254.78 
PRODUCTION. 
Total number of pounds of lead produced O47 
Total number of ounces of — produced. a 2770.4 
, dd 884. 
r / / T „185.71 


Cost of producing 27. 780. 4 ounces of silver, including 329,047 pounds of lead, 


the lead being wort: ually as much as the silver, $0.908 per ounce. 

Cost of producing 27,7304 ounces of silver, not 8 the lead, $1.018 
per ounce. A 
Total debits, not including investment „l. 
Investment . E E Sune uwelenubad dnavkeasdas wean cuaben 82.50.00 

J 2 624.73 
Less dividends paid and cash on hand aed. 8.0.03 
Cost of producing 23,047 pounds of lead and 34 188.4 ounoss of silver DAR 
of produ X un an 
of tho. value o 2 84. W Se = 5 Si SNT 25,185.71 


The foregoing are the facts and fi of this com: from November 
1895, to January 1, 1898. a Ae * = 
This company’s mines are situated about 6 miles, a good wagon ra 
from the railroad depot, on the Oregon Short Line way, at the town oi 
Hailey, Idaho. Have been worked entirely by tunnels run on the vein; there 
pang. very little cross-cutting done to encounter the vein on any of the 
levels; requires no machinery whatever to operate it; carries on an ave 
74 per cent lead and 120 ounces of silver to the ton, and is given as — — 
of the cheapest mine to work in the Wood River on of Idaho. 
The undersigned, superintendent of this property, after nearly seventeen 
consecutive years mining in the Wood River section of Idaho, feels fully com- 
tent to demonstrate from actual facts and figures toany fair-thinking man 
hat every ounce of silver produced in the section during his residence here, 
allowing for Prospecting, nterest on investments, and taking the losses in 
8 with the gains, has cost, measured by labor, not less than $10 per 
Respectfully, W. H. WATT, 
Superintendent Della Mountain Mining Company. 


Report of the operation of the Idahoan mine, near Hailey, Blaine County, Idaho, 
January 1, 1891. 


Jrom October, 1889, to 


Be serene Zh 
8288288888 
SSA AST SSN S888 


Ez BNB: 


OUR EEE EA T A 3 — — 


Received for 548,723 pounds of lead. 
Received for 38,040 ounces silver. 


103, 751.19 


43, 245, 37 
cost of min- 
ing 38,010 ounces of silver $2.17 an ounce. Then the mine shut down — has 


After deducting the lead leaves balance of $82,726.57; ma 
never been run since. 
HAILey, IDAHO, January 22, 1593. TE iatis 


Statement of Red Elephant mine at Hailey, from July J, 1895, to January 1,1898 


11110 EEE E A E E A E ined iets E AA N S 70, O40. 25 
pounds of lead in Denver, at New York market, less]0percent. 16,203.55 


53, 836. 70 


T 
648,542 
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Forty-nine thousand eight hundred and forty-two ounces of silver at New 


York market, less 5 per cent, made the cost of producing the silver $1.08 and 
a fraction. 


Statement of the Pass Mining Company, operating the Pass group of mines, 
Jrom July, 1894, to January, 1898. 


Including w. TTTTT—TTTTTCTCTCTdTTTT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T———— 300, 571. 29 
Sales of Tad pounds re danssemacnewnchnoceanacsnn , 883. 24 
56, 688. 0 
8,030 ounces of silver sold for-—ꝛpy :e 5,169.01 
Coat of silver per dune 99595 12 


HAILEY, IDAHO, January 25, 1898. 

A tial list of the 80 mines that were once worked in the Wood River 

district, in the county of Blaine, State of Idaho, now shut down because of 

the demonetization of silver, with an approximate estimate of the amount 
that they produced. There ara only 5 now being worked in a small way. 


Amount ey 
sup 
have been 
produced. 
Minnie Moore $5, 000, 000 gen 
meen of „000, 000 00, 000 
orton 25,000 750,000 
5 35,000 150, 000 
455 cen 
25,000 205 000 
10,000 75,000 
10,000 80,000 
QO 80,000 
000 100, 000 
30,000 20,000 
(*) 10,000 
igen hip 10,000 100,000 
10,000 || Black Hone... 20,000 
25,000 || Star and Ewing. 50, 000 
5 1,750, 000 C 100, 000 
1,200,000 30,000 
250, 000 20,000 
agen 1, 500, 000 25,000 
100,000 20,000 
30,000 30,000 
30,000 30, 000 
20,000 75, 000 
50, 000 20,000 
80,000 (Isabella 50,000 
40,000 Ada 20,000 
30,000 || Bay State 80, 000 
1,000, 000 50,000 
100,000 || Elkhorn ..... 1,250, 000 
a 50,000 150,000 
25, 000 100, 000 
6 350, 000 ira 50,000 
Allen Group.. 40,000 U E 88, 000 
War Dance 800, 000 maker City. 50,000 
Bradley (*) timore and Victoria. 75, 000 
ashin, 10,000 || Besides the above there 
North Star 700, 000 are 36 mines that pro- 
Nemus 10,000 uced from $5, to 
Arctic Group 8, 000 10,000. Average 
Star of Idaho 40,000 em at $7,500 each... 270,000 
Independence 75, 000 
Tryumph 75, 000 Dr 20, 241, 000 


No data. 
The foregoing amounts of production are obtained to Fai oe the buyers 
of ore, partly from sample, and partly estimates e by the best informed 
on the su 


H. K. THURBER. 
A CONTRADICTION OF THE THEORY THAT FREE AND UNLIMITED COINAGE 
OF SILVER BENEFITS THE MINE OWNER ALONE. 

The people of the United States may be divided into two classes— 
those who favor tariff for revenue and those who favor a pro- 
tective tariff. 

In the discussion between these two elements the man who favors 
free trade taunts the man who favors protection with the argu- 
ment that protection benefits the manufacturer alone. Gene 7 
speaking, it will make a protective-tariff man as mad asa Spanis 
bull, when you shake a red rag, by holding up this argument to 
him; yet the very men who fight this theory steal it from the free 
traders, revamp it, and hurl it against the silver-mine owner. 
We may well pity the sorry straits to which they are driven for 
argument when they must go out 12 in their enemies’ camp 
in the vain hope that they may find an argument that will sustain 
their position. 

During all my manhood years I have been associated with the 
mining industry; as a boy in the Wisconsin lead mines; after the 
close of the war, in the mining regions of the western half of the 
continent. I speak for the miners, for the toilers, the men who 
fill such a grand place in the industrial world; the men whose 
honest labor and well-directed efforts have overcome the many 
obstacles that nature has placed in our path in our efforts to build 
up homes amid the wild and rugged mountain ranges of the dis- 
tant West, whose toil has reclaimed from a wilderness or a desert 
that vast extent of territory extending from the main range of 
the Rockies to the Sierra Nevadas and from the Mexican border 
to where the Cceur d’Alenes uprear their serried peaks against the 
northern sky. 

Not for the miners alone, but also the men who till the soil and 
whose labor transposes the desert places in the great Western 


valleys and is making of them the beauty spots of creation—not 
for the farmer alone, but for that class who have exerted them- 
selves for the last 1 years to E7 interest on mort 
created and perpetuated by the artificial dearth of money in- 
augurated by the dishonest and stealthy demonetization of silver; 
for the growers of wheat, for the growers of cotton, whose prod- 
ucts have been forced into an unhealthy and ruinous competition 
with the products of the natives of India. 

Let us take another view of this assertion that free and un- 
limited coinage benefits the mine owner alone. The opening up 
of the Leadville mines built up the great city of Denver. It may 
be safely asserted that after the discovery of that remarkable 
deposit there was more money made in real estate in Colorado in 
consequence of the discovery of such vast ore deposits than the 
mine owners made out of their mines. 

The opening of the mines at Bingham “nzn was the com- 
mencement of the business life and activity of Salt Lake City. 

In, Idaho, after the placers were exhausted, the Territory re- 
mained stationary until the year 1880, when silver was discovered 
in the Wood River country. Then the silver miner came, and 
the merchant came, and the farmer came, for these ple knew 
that the silver miner would create a demand for their services in 
their ctive lines. The farmer knew that the miner must be 
fed and that would create a market for the products of his land. 

For some years after opening up the Wood River mines the 
taxable property of the Territory advanced at the rate of $1,000,000 


a year. 

Th 1884 gold was discovered in the Cœur d'Alene mountains in 
northern Idaho, This caused the country to fill up with 1 5 
pectors, and as a consequence lead- silver mines were found. This 
worked a wonderful transformation in north Idaho. It was the 
means of calling attention to the wonderful agricultural possi- 
bilities of that portion of the State where the most abundant 
my can be raised without irrigation, and it caused the growth 
of flourishing mining towns in the hitherto wild and inaccessible 
mountain ranges. a consequence, the taxable property of the 
Territory made another advance. 

Will anyone pretend to say that justice to an industry that is 
so wide sweeping, so beneficent in its results, benefits but one 
class in the community? 

Our Republican opponents, as an ar, 
tective tariff, assert that they want to hold wages above the Eu- 
ropean standard. Do they not realize the fact that the miner isa 
nonproducer? In other words, he produces nothing but the min- 
eral or mineral substance on which he may be employed. When 
the mines are running and the miners are paid good wages, every- 
one who ministers to their wants receives ample remuneration for 
their services. The engineers who have charge of the machinery, 
the blacksmith who sharpens their tools, the man who furnishes 
them timbers to hold up the mine, the clothier, the shoemaker, 
the hatter, all find employment in ministering to the miners’ 
wants. No laborers dress any better than the precicus-metal 
miners when times are prosperous with them. 

In 1892 I visited Mineral, a mining camp in Washington County 
Idaho. Owing to the low price of silver the mines had close 
down. The furnace fires had died out. The miners were unem- 
ployed, and the town was fast becomingaruin. One no longer 
met the well-dressed, contented, and satisfied miner. The evi- 
dences of hard times abounded everywhere. A pair of overalls 
and a pair of hobnailed shoes were all the clothing that the idle 
and unemployed miner could afford. All will admit that this was 
a pitiful condition to which American laborers were reduced. 
This community to which reference is made is one in thousands 
to which reference could be made. 

The mine owner who was age napa to close down his mine 
suffered. If the other side can take any comfort out of this ad- 
mission, they are welcome to it. 

After all, the miner suffered the most, as he was compelled to 
take his roll of blankets and, poverty stricken, friendless, and pen- 
niest, tramp the earth in the ever-swelling ranks of the unem- 

oyed. 

z Is it not a fact that the misfortune did not stop here? How did 
the men fare who ministered to the miners’ wants? The farmer 
who found a market at the mine for his products, the grocer, thé 
clothier were all made to suffer. When we hear the expression 
that free coinage helps no one but the silver-mine owner, if we 
will only stop and take a survey of the situation, it will be found 
that it helps the commercial and industrial classes generally. 


SILVER AS A COMMODITY. 
By the act of 1878 silver was robbed of its money power an 
ators, I. 
this, too, 


ent in favor of a pro- 


became a commodity, subject to the caprices of 

lead, copper, iron, or any of the base metals, an no 
because there was an overproduction, not because it had depreci- 
ated in value, but in reality for the purpose of placing power in 
the hands of the moneyed classes. As a money it performed ev 
function. It was at all times a useful adjunct of the currency o 
the country. The act that felled it came at the most inopportune 
time, just when we began to develop our silver mines, when the 
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ning of the mines and the building of the mills gave employ- 
eat i American labor in producing a metal that ougat 
American money, and at a time when we needed every dollar 
country could produce to aid usin paying off the war debt, re- 
suming specie payments, and in the development of our Western 
empire. We could spend $500,000,000 toa good advantage in con- 
structing reservoirs and in excavating irrigation canals in the arid 
States and Territories. We know that there is no use in asking for 
this money, because it is not at the disposal of the Government. 

Silver mining assumed importance in the United States in the 
year 1861. As it was at a premium over gold, the greater part of 
it went to Europe. 

The following table shows the amount we produced from 1861 
to 1872, its coinage value, its commercial value, and the amount it 
brought the country in the European market over and above the 
coinage value: 


Coinage 
Year. value value. Profit. 
$2, 062, 151 $2, 000, 000 „151 
4, 683, 880 4, 500, 000 125 880 
8. 842, 326 8, 500, 000 342,3828 
11.445.050 | 11,000,000 | 445.650 
11, 642, 206 11, 250, 000 382, 206 
10, 356, 362 10, 000, 000 356, 362 
13, pos, 648 13, 500, 000 365, 648 
12.806.988 12,000,000 309,038 
12, 297, 650 12,000, 008 297, 656 
17, 264, 000 16,000,000 | 1,264, 
23, 588, 214 23, 000, 000 588,214 
29, 406, 700 28, 750,000 1, 354, 700 


paid our debts. P 

At a time when silver was performing such a useful service for 
us we joined with a European combination of money sharks to 
destroy its value and ruin the industry. 

In the annals of all the nations of ancient or modern times it is 
impossible to find a criminal blunder that equals this. After we 
passed the act of demonetization the price of silver went down. 

The table which follows shows the amount of silver produced 
from 1873 to 1893, its coinage value, its commercial value, and the 
loss sustained by the American producer: 


Commercial“ Coinage 
Year. value. value. Loss. 

$35, 750,000 | $35,750,000 |_............. 
36, 869, 000 37, 300, 000 $431, 000 
80, 549, 000 81, 700, 000 1,151,000 
34, 690, 000 38, 800, 000 4,110, 000 
30, 970, 000 89, 800, 000 2,830, 000 
40, 270, 000 45, 200, 000 4, 930, 000 
85, 430, 000 40, 800, 000 5,379,000 
24, 720, 000 89, 200, 000 4, 480,000 
87, 850, 000 48, 000, 000 5, 150, 000 
41, 120, 000 46, 800, 000 5, 680, 000 
39, 660, 000 46, 200, 000 6, 540, 000 
42, 070, 000 48, 800, 000 6, 730, 000 
42,500, 000 51, 600, 000 9, 100, 000 
89, 230, 000 51, 000,000 11, 770, 000 
40, 410,000 53, 350, 000 12, 940,000 
43, 020,000 59, 195, 000 16, 175, 000 
46,750,000 64, 646, 000 17, 896, 000 
57, 225, 000 70, 465,000 13, 240, 000 
57, 630, 000 75, 417,000 17, 787,000 
55, 563, 000 82,101, 000 26, 588, 000 
46, 800, 000 77,576,000 80, 776, 000 
81, 422,000 64, 000, 000 82, 578, 000 
30, 445, 000 72,051,000 35, 608, 000 

. 89,655,000 76,069, 000 86, 414, 000 


Many reasons, all false, have been advanced by the single-stand- 
ard advocates in extenuation of this dubious transaction. One 
says that it was done because the supply rapidly increased. Such 
was not the fact; there was no unusual increase. There was an 
increase in the United States, but frequently in the course of 
events it had been much larger without creating any disturbance 
in the financial world. 

Then it was said that owing to improvements in mining ma- 
chinery and 1 the output was stimulated, and in some 
way saa ae ified the act of demonetization; but this does not hold 
good, l the appliances that have expedited the breaking of 
ground and the handling of ore have been introduced since 1873. 

Power drills, giant powder, and improved concentrators have 
come into use in the last few years and will all the more readily ex- 
haust the limited area in which gold is found in paying uantities, 

Since man emerged from the jungle, armed with a bludgeon and 
clad with the skins of wild animals, he has had a master to whom 
he has been compelled to pay homage. 

First, the most powerful man in the tribe lorded it over the 
others, and finally, in the evolution of events, it became the most 
crafty, cold-blooded, and cunning that held dominion. The lords 
of the money power come up to this standard and are now the 
actual rulers of the earth, 


With the output of the silver mines money would not become 
too P entiful, bot i would be so abundant that the money power 
could not control it and man would be free. With the demoneti- 
ena vera ty of money is created, and the reign of 
the money baron is prolonged. 

A dearth of money means the issuing of bonds not only to sup- 
pe the General Government, but the State, county, and munic- 

pal governments. All enterprises, from the building of a railroad 

to the construction of a toll road, are established on a bond basis. 
All mankind everywhere the world around is working, toiling, 
sweating for the bondholder. 

In the murky machine shop, in the slimy depths of the mine, or 
tossing in a restless ship far out on the seas, the bondholder reaches 
everywhere and all men are his subjects. To Bad a and 
strengthen this power, to continue him as the ruler of mankind, 
silver was demonetized and the single gold standard adopted, 
knowing that it would not furnish coin enough for the wants of 
the human family and as a consequence we must fall back on 
banks of issue to rey, the deficiency. Even now, with all the 
gold and silver the human family possesses, with the accumula- 


tions of the centuries that haye gone before, all civilized nations 
make use of paper money, either issues from their treasury de- 
partmentsorfrombanks. Thestock of paper thus issued, together 
with the stock of gold and silver eee by all nations, is given 
in the accompanymg table. The term“ uncovered paper” refers 
to paper issues that have no coin provided for their redemption. 
Approximate stock of money in the principal countries of the world. 
{From the Report of the Director of the Mint for the year 1897.] 
Stock of | Uncovered 
Countries. silver. paper. 
United States $696, 300,000 | $634,500,000 | $397,000,000 
United Kingdom 584,000,000 | 121,700,000 | 112, 100, 000 ; 
France 772,000, 000 445,900,000 | 119,200,000 
Germany - 654, 500,000 | 212, 800, 000 . 800, 000 
Belgium 85,000,000 57,000, 000 , 500, 000 
1 96, 900, 000 45, 400, 000 161, 000, 000 
Switzerland 24,000,000 | 10,700,000 14,800, 000 
Greece 500,000 1, 500, 000 26, 000, 000 
Spain 45,000,000 | 49,000,000 | 1033. 000, 000 
Portugal 5, 500, 000 9, 500, 000 49, 800, 000 
Roumania 38,600,000 | 10, 600, 000 11, 800, 000 
Servis .......... 2, 700, 000 1,700, 000 2, 400, 000 
Austria-Hungary 178, 500, 000 63, 700, 000 177, 600, 000 
Netherland 21, 900, 000 56,100, 000 87,900, ri 
Norway 7.500.000 2, 000, 000 3,800, 
Sweden 10, 600, 000 4, 900, 000 19, 000, 000 
15, 400, 000 5, 400,000 6, 400, 000 
586, 900,000 | 74,200,000 | 467, 200, 000 
50,000,000 | 40,000,000 . ---- 
132, 100, 000 7,000, 000 22, 500, 000 
129, 300, 000 6, 400, 000 |...-....---..- 
8,600,000 | 106, 000, 000 4,000, 600 
1,000,000 | 18, 900, 000 8, 400, 000 
65,000,000 | 35,000,000 550, 000, 000 
80,100,000 4,000, 000 ee 
950, 00, 000 
242 000 000 (2222 à 
5, 000, 000 
1, 500, 000 
4, 500, 000 
6, 800, 000 
193, 400, 000 
1, 000, 000 
1, 000, 000 
1, 200, 000 


, 268, 800, 000 | 2, 565, 800, 000 


The nations that have issued this fiat pope all declare them- 
selyes opposed to such money, and yet with all the gold and silver 
they possess they are compelled to resort to it. Under such cir- 
cumstances the money power caused silver to be reduced to the 
grade of a commodity. 

Here in the United States a certain element in our population 
is anxious to extend the banking privileges so that paper issues 
may be increased. Thus we have an acknowledgment everywhere 
that the present stock of coin is inadequate, an admission that 
constitutes an unanswerable argument in favor of the continued 
use of silver. 

There are strong appeals now made to the patriotism of our 1 pi 
ple; no more appropriato time than the present could be found for 
that purpose. o are at war with a European power, and the 

osition of the other nations on that Continent are as a rule un- 

tiendly. We must look to our own resources, to our own power. 
It is ample; then let us use it, if necessary, to the limit. t us, 
among other things, abandon the European financial system. It 
is degrading. Let us take the metal out of our own mountain 
ranges which a kind Providence placed there for our use and 
benefit, coin it into money, circulate it among our people; and if 
we find that there is not enough of it to enable us to conduct this 
war, a Government issue of paper money such as Lincoln used is 
a 90 is needed to carry us to a successful termination. [Ap- 
plause. 
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William Henry Johnson. 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM L. STARK, 


-OF NEBRASKA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 3, 1898, 
On the bill (H. R. 2668) for the relief of William Henry Johnson. 


Mr. STARK said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to submit a part of page 5021 of the Cox- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the rule prescribing the 


order of business for this evening session, which has been substituted for the 
session which regularly weuld have been held last Friday night. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

“The House shall on each Friday at 5 o'clock p. m. take a recess until 8 
o'clock, at which evening session private pension bills, bills for the removal 
of political disabilities, and bills removing e of desertion only shall 
. said evening session not to extend beyond 10 o’clock and 30 
minutes. 

Mr. TALBERT. Mr. Speaker, before we go into Committee of the Whole 
House, I desire to ask that to-night all bills for the removal of charges of do- 
gertion be passed over. 

Mr. CHARLES W. Stone. I suggest to the ee that he except from 
his request those cases where the member interested in the bill is present 
and asking for its consideration. 

Mr. Cox. I hope that exception will be made. Iam interested in the caso 
of one old man whose bill is on the Calendar—the only case in which Iam 
interested on this entire list. 

Mr. TALBERT. I ask unanimous consent to have read a letter which I 
tres from a gentleman out West, and which will somewhat explain my 

on. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the reading of the letter? 

‘There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MAYSVILLE, KY., April 18, 1898. 

My DEAR Sim: Will you please ee me to call you “Comrade,” although 
you wore the gray and I the blue 

I pink ii in receipt of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Friday, April 15, 
and wish to thank you for the noble stand you have taken in regard to plac- 
ing deserters on the pension roll through ssional action. The case in 

t is of especial interest to me, that of one William Henry Johnson, of 
8 H. Second Pennsylvania Ca „subsequently transferred to 
Company H, First Pennsylvania Provisional Cay: which was up for con- 
sideration at the opening ot your evening session, with my friend Mr. LACEY, 
of Iowa, as Speaker pro tempore. 

During the discussion upon this claim of William Henry Johnson I ob- 
serve that Hon. WILLIAM L. STARK, of Nebraska, made this statement: It 

that tbat created a provisional arny ada te chy ig Si asa 

ey guard. This man is not altogether tim head. e regarded 
against his courage as a soldier, and so he went and served in 

the Navy.” Now, as I had the honor of being utant of the Twentieth 
Pennsylvania Coven aed also of the Consolidated Pennsylvania Provi- 
sional Cav; „think I know more about the matter than Mr. STARK does. 

The Second and the Twentieth Pennsylvania were consolidated under the 
order of the War Department, mustering out supernumerary officers, as the 
‘war was over and the Army was being reduced as rapidly as possible. Under 
this order the colonel cf the Twentieth was mustered out and the consoli- 
dated regiment eres under the command of Col. W. W. Sanders, a Regular 
Army officer. Closely following the order for consolidation came the order 
to muster out tha Provisional” organization, and that was done on 8. 
1805. en 


gard 

ardice to belong to a home gana regiment, so ho went into the Navy to fight 
a foe that did not exist! He was indeed a brave man and deserves much 
more at the hands of his country than the men who conformed to the arti- 
cles of war and the orders of the War De ent and remained in the mili- 
service until legitimatel therefrom! Mr. STARK ought to 
who William Henry Johnson intended to fight when 
he went into the Navy three months after the close of the war. I am sur- 
d that he should essay tospeak upon a subject on which he was so poorly 
ormed, as common sense might dictate to any person that neither Penn- 
lvania nor any other State would have use for home guards three months 

er the Confederate armies had surrendered and the war was ended. 

The muster-in and tho muster-out rolls of this ent were made up 
under my personal and direct supervision, and while I am not pre to 
gay with positiveness that there was no error in Johnson's case, I feel that 
he is no more deserving than thousands of others who have been added and 
are fast making the pension roll a roll of dishonor as well as a roll of honor. 

I do not know that what I have said will have any influence on this cure, 
but I believe that Congress will make no mistake if it stands by the records 
the utant-General's Office. 

My chief object in writing was to tulate you and to thank you for 
the stand you have taken, and to you g in every righteous 
effort. Believe me, my dear sir, 


Fraternally, yours, 
THOMAS A. DAVIS, 
Late Adjutant Twentieth Pennsylvania Cavdiry and 
; First Pennsylvania Provisional Cavalry. 
Hon. W. JASPER TALBERT, 


Washington, D. C. 


Mr. TALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I have been criticised pretty severely by 
poms gentemen on the other side and some on this for the stand I have taken 
ea ni e I have had this letter read for the 


Irenew my request that all bills for the removal of the charge of desertion 


2 tempore South Carolina [Mr. 
pro . . TAL- 
BERT] asks unanimous consent that for this evening all bills for the removal 
of the charge of desertion be not Is there obj ? 
Mr. Cox. I think this would be 


pe Rg oo to aie dr I have but one man in whom I am interested on this 
r, and hi 


en Calenda: e is charged with desertion. Ido not want to 
hero every Friday night and have this bill passed over. I my friend 
from South Caro will liberalize his proposition by making the exception 


suggest. 
. TALBERT. I think it would be a good rule to over all these cases 
of deserters so long as we can find a single case of a faithful old veteran 
who stood by the and did not desert it. My ideais 
be apres preference by this House. That 8 

me Well, if you are going to take t position, I object to the 


y, and it is only because of these unavoidable circumstances that he is now 
absent. e members know that Judge STARK been faithful in at 
* sessions of the House. 

e le 


upia the afternoon and evenin 

r referred to was shown to wage STARK, and he suggested that 
it should be read in the presence of this y. He asked me, as a matter of 
convenience for him, to say to the gentleman from South Carolina that he 
would ask to have this letter read to-night, and he requested me to ask unani- 
mous consent that he may have five days from this date in which to print 


remarks on the subject of the bill for the relief of William Hi Johnson. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the requ of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska? 


There was no objection. 


My name haying been mentioned in the correspondence just 
read, I desire to offer a few words of explanation. I wish to ex- 
tend my sincere thanks to the gentleman from Sonth Carolina, 
who, upon my representation that the claim of William Henry 
Johnson was a meritorious one, did not ask for unanimous con- 
sent to pass over the bills for removal of charges of desertion on 
April 15, 1898, until the measure for the relief of this claimant 
had been acted upon. It wasa corey to me and a favor toa 
large. number of my constituents that been greatly appre- 
ciated. 

In rogard to the criticism of my utterances expressed in the let- 
ter of Mr. Davis, I can only assume that he is a well-meaning, 
patriotic man, who honestly thinks the representatives of the 
people incompetent to deal properly with the business intrusted 
to them unless volunteer mentors offer wise counsel and guide 
them to correct conclusions. This gentleman is Sg ge to 
state with positiveness ” that the Committee of the Whole erred 
in particular case, but, without knowing anything about 
the matter, he feels“ that it has no special merit and believes“ 
that Congress will make no mistake in standing by the recòrd in 
the Adjutant-General’s Office.” 

The foregoing sentence shows that the gentleman has entirely 
mistaken the rae at issue. There was no attempt to question 
the records of the Adjutant-General’s Office nor the muster-out 
rolls, of which he assures us that he had personal and direct super- 
vision.” The accuracy of both may be freely admitted; but two 
successive Committees on Military Affairs, the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Fifty-fourth Congress; and the Fifty-fifth Con- 

in Committee of the Whole have voted to give this claimant 
the benefit of one day’s grace in the operation of the act of March 
2, 1889, in consideration of his nearly four years of faithful service 
and his irresponsible mental condition. 

Had he remained in service one day longer he would have 
received the benefits of that act, and a Congress which passes laws 
can certainly limit the operation of them withcut being consid- 
ered by any reasonable person to have cast reflections upon the 
War Department or upon the adjutant who personally super- 
vised ” (whatever that may mean) the muster-out rolls supposed 
to have been furnished him by the captains of the various com- 


ies. 
P The act of March 2, 1889, substantially provides for the grant- 
ing of an honorable discharge to soldiers who had served six 
months prior to May 1, 1865, and were in service at that time, and 
it would seem an injustice to refuse a like privilege to this man 
with his nearly four years of established faithful service because 
he lacked one day of coming within its provisions. 

In the first session of the Fifty-fourth Congress Mr. QRIFFIN, 
in Report No. 289, called attention to the equities of the case of 
William Henry Johnson, and in the second session of the Fifty- 
fifth Congress Mr. BELKNAP, in No. 686, which is as able, 
careful, and painstaking as a judicial decree, reviewed the same, 
and his favorable action not only received the sanction of the 
entire committee, but was by them deemed worthy to be one of 
the first bills reported to Congress with the recommendation that 
the relief appuod for should be granted.” 

It is true that on the authority of a member from Pennsylvania 
I spoke of the First Pennsylvania Provisional Cavalry being 
created as a home-guard regiment, but the statement had no bear- 
ing upon the merits of the case. Thepartially demented man had 
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an idea that there was to be no further fighting done by the gal- 
lant regiment of which he had been a member, and, as he desired 
active service, he enlisted in the Navy. Just why he reasoned as 
he did or why he did not take some other course are questions 
that may be more appropriately discussed by Mr. Johnson and 
his captions critic. 

If the latter insists upon inquiry regarding the motives and 
mental process of a man whom the committee report as proven to 
be weak-minded, vacillating, and afflicted with dementia, he must 
pursue his investigations without assistance from me; but I sub- 
mit and ask to have incorporated in my remarks the following 
official letter from Col. F. C. Ainsworth, Chief of Record and Pen- 
sion Office, War Department, as indicating that the claimant was 
not far wrong in his idea of the amount of service he could render 
by remaining as a member of the First Pennsylvania Provisional 
Cay: 

ré RECORD AND PENSION OFFICE, WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington City, April 22, 1898. 
al in £ to-day, relative to the service of 
sn Diet Pona ĩ ꝗVö̃¹ Cavpiry sutesquant to Apel IN IAD. 
odes say that, as shown b 
as organized at 
Sie of the Second erates. Hegimenta of Pontes 8 cal Orders N o. 312, dated 
War Department, Adj utant-General's O me 
lowing isa copy: 

“73. Upon Lair ye Lesa order by the commanding general, Cavalry 

Corps, Department of — — — the 3 veterans and recruits of 

5 be permanently consolidated with the 
aaea oh ennsylvania 5 — consolidated forces, including all sur- 
pas men, to bear the desigaa 15 “<4 the ‘First Provisiongl Penusylvauia 
valry,’ and to be command W. W. Sanders.” 


The consolidation of the poet = Nontisch re Rae reee of Pennsylva- 
nia Cavalry was ere because those regiments been aly — 
other casual - 


in 8 by reason of eo agen of terms of service and 
ties, and because, the war Brie 1 penea ended, there was no necessity 
for retaining the 0 ns in service. 

The new organization 5 as the First 1 Cavalry 
was in service less than a month. having ustered out at Clouds Mills, 
2 July 13, 1865. AUBOR has been found of record to show that it ren- 


any active service during the short period intervening between its 
organization and muster out. 
Very respectfully, F. C. AINSWORTH. 


Colonel, U. S. Army, Chief Record and Pension Office. 
Hon. W. L. STARK, 
House of Representatives. 

I wish also to submit and ask to have printed the report of the 
Committee on Military Affairs of the present Congress, to estab- 
lish the faithful service of this claimant for between three and 
four years, and that evidence had been submitted to convince the 
committee of his mental irresponsibility. 

Mr. BELKNAP, from the 1 on Military Affairs, submitted the fol- 


bowing report, to accompany H. R. 
e Co to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 


mmittee on tary Affairs, 
2668) tos the relief of William Henry Johnson, havi ving had the same under 


consideration, recommend that the same do the Seine amend- 
ment: After the word “sixty-five,” in line 11, add the follo 

“Prov That no pay, Loom vod emoluments shall me due or 
payable by virtue of the passage of eA 

t is shown by the ae he the W: O bee He Johnson 
was enrolled and mustered into service ‘October 29, 1561, a phia, Pa., 
as a private in Company H, Second cca tar Canis, to —.— three 


and reenlisted as a veteran volunteer Fe 6,1864. He appears to 
ve served faithfully until Rea 30, 1865, when he deserted, never returning 


to his command. 
ai was consolidated with the Twentieth 
Pennsyivania enue ore 17, 1 to form the First Pennsylvania Pro- 


visional Cavalry, and the name ‘of the soldier appears on the musfer-out roll 
of Saag an H Lat the latter regiment with the remark: * Deserted April 30, 
1865; bu transfer to Company H, First Pennsylvania Cavalry was not 


consummated, he never a joined that company, and it has therefore 
heen canceled. He is regarded by the War Department as a deserter from 
Company H, Second Pennsylvania 8 April 30, 1865. 
Appl for Faves of the charge of tion and for an honorable = 
ge, Henry Johnson, a resident of Ceresco, Saunders Coun 
Nebr., stated in an affidavit dated barn 6, 1803, that he served faithfully 
in Company H, Second Pennsylvania „until April 39, Ie, when — 
shipped on th 1 — e Montauk with i the understan that he had been 
from the Army to the Navy, and that he served faithfully on 
sec, — eighteen months, until discharged at Hog Island Navy- Tard, near 


In another affidavit, dated June A — — icant stated that he joined 
the Navy as a midshipman and that he was from the moni 
Montauk in June, 1866. —— 


— 


n the provisi 
of 1595, ling tha the soldier having deserted 2 to May 1. Be and n not hav- 
been . from completing his term of enlistment by physical disa- 
ity incurred in the line of duty. 

Your committee submit that under the act of March 2, 1889, if the soldier 
had not deserted until re 1, 1855, and after prior service of ‘six months or 
more, and by reason o from his command at the time the same 
was ere out he tailed to be mustered out and to receive an honorable 
discharge, upon proof of such facts the charge of desertion would, under 


such act, be removed from his record. 

Waiving the 3 of the 5 the Navy, as claimed by the soldier, 
and although the W. „under its strict construction, have 
determined that 8 the soldier ¥ 17 e on the co ö 
or properly accounted for — of ot ey , 1865, his application for removal of 
charge of rtion should at committee believe that a sol- 
dier servin, Aut ene DOER aa rot Api under a fair construction of the 
act of M: 2, 1889, comes within w, and that therefore the relief 

rao forint so should be granted uainted with him to 
£ appears acq prior 
2 his 1861, that he was rather weak- vacil- 


minded and 


la and was wanting in that steady purpose of mind which would ju 
SRS ——ů— feo every act or deviation from 


o hers testified that he is still afflicted with a form of dementia, oe 
poguen ently hardly able to take care of himself: that he lives 5 
a du rA and — about d years of age; that he is being helped pde rapea 
for the past years has been assisted from the county . 

Jour Sonus has no doubt, from the proofs submitted in th Oe that 
William Henry Johnson is the same Henry Johnson who served in Com 
H, — 8 Cavalry. 


In this connection I ask to have printed the following affidavit 
signed by every voter in the village of Ceresco having an ac- 
quaintance with the applicant extending six months or over, fifty 
in number, as to the present mental and physical infirmities of 
this soldier: 

CERESCO, NEBR., March 13, Se 


DEAR oe The circumstances 2 this man) N soap’ 
so pathetic that we are enabled to return 
the to committe —— his present condition, both mental and 


ment we return. essrs, an 
fully in the old man's bebalt in all his prior 8 before the r 
an fore ly gra 1 
the case so far advanced thos early in the session, and ope you will finally 
succeed in for this old man what his townsmen an usly believe 
to be only his just dues. 

Yours, truly, 0. D. CURYEA. 


Hon. WILLIAM L. STARK, M. C, Washington. D.C. 
[Copied from House records, Report. — 686, Fifty-fifth Congress, second 


“Tt appears further, from those acquainted with him prior to and since his 


enlistment in 1851, that ds was rather weak-minded and vacilla „and was 
wanting in that stead: of mind which would justify 
ruy, accountable for —.— actor deviation from correct — — thers 
that he is still e with a form of dementia, and co: uenti 
hardly able to Pos care of lf; that he lives in br ch is ugow 
is about 65 years of age; that he is being hel charity, and d for the 


8 Compan: À First Mic Cavalry, clerk, merchan- 
dise; C. D. g i J. E. Bolton, 8 C. G. Daldstrom, 
lement dealer; H. Leae, cashier, Sta’ 
i armas A. N. — barber; L. H. Gould, clerk; H. È 
Larsen, — — deal * Z. Be 


r; M. farmer; Alf. 
©. H. Coe N N. A. Nelson; Otto E. Liason, 
ter; Gel engineer; Gueck, farmer; z 

Sims; Aug. Dahistrom, me regen merchandise; C. E. 

son, music dealer; bal 22 corn, restaurant; ee SA Nelo, 

erchandise Da Mortlock, hardware; C. W. 


C. K. 
age ame fale Illinois Infantry; 
Chas. Knapp, 
third W. —— 
S. Johnson, rj Albert Bent P. 


E E POERA EEEE Wc March, 1898. 
C. D SCORES, Justice of the Peace, 

In addition I append a letter to-day received from Albert N. 
Seip, late captain of Company H, Second Pennsylvania Cavalry, 
to establish the great merit and personal bravery of this unfortu- 
nate man. It also demonstrates that his officers confidence in 
him, both prior and subsequent to his departure; recites the cir- 
cumstances of the terrible encounter under the strain of which 
his reason gave way, and concludes with an authentic descri oe 
of the sp lendid servicerendered by the company of which Wi 
Henry Johnson is shown to have been one of the bravest and best 
members. To a man with warm red blood in his veins the letter 
makes an irresistible appeal. 


$19 WESTMINSTER STREET NW., WASHINGTON, D, C., 
May 3, 1898. 


for arainn — a matter then under discussion my attention was 
accidentally attracted | to a letter concer the case of Henry Johnson, a pri- 
vate who was originally enlisted by me at Pa., September 6, 1861, 7 
Soopan Second Pe; lvania Cavalry, and who Served continuous! 
— eld Borg April 30, when he was marked on the rolls as a di 

was 


first recruit enlisted by me, and was continuously pater my e 
from the date of his enlistment until September 19, 1864, when I resigned ere 
septsincy ot that company to accept another appointment W me by 


. that . an us period Private Johnson was a faithful, zeal- 
ous, and di soldier, never 3 ag een censure. No soldier in the 


service 3 more d to duty than he. My brother, who 
succeeded me as . n ‘Sf “tiie oo company, . me after close of the 
war that it was 


— onsen belief in the company that Private Johnson, when 
to respond to the roll call, had goneaway under the impression that 
83 as a deserter, as technic- 

3 — pearance occurred after the 

3 = regi divisio when the Second Pennsylvania Cavalry, then in 


he failed 
the 


aeg the 1 
At — ttysbarg, soon —— the explosion of a shell which sev- 
ered the Henge Sess nae orse of mine, which was under Johnson's care, I 
noticed thot that his mind seemed B0 somewhat affected. After that he 1 at 


440 
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times vacillating and apparently indifferent, without, however, in any wa: 
disobeying orders or neglecting his duty as a soldier. But I have no dou 
that from that timo, when we stood in line of battle at General Meade's head- 
8 immediately in the direction of the front of Pickett's charge, with 
re 3 furiously around us, that Johnson's mind me more or less 

‘ected. 

Asa soldier who served in the war of the rebellion for four and a half 
years continuously, who has never applied for or received Speman, although 
entitled to the same under two general laws, and as one who regrets to see 
the pension roll overloaded at the top and ded under any pretense with 
rewards to deserters and erg jumpers, I must protest nst the injus- 
tice of selecting the case of liam. Henry Johnson, formerly of ry oom: 
pany, — one where the favor of Congress must stop and the rigor of law be 
enforced. 

His long and patriotic service demands a better reward than this, in his old 
age. If it were e, this feebie and deserving soldier should have the 

nsion to which Iam entitled. But I am sure when the facts of his case are 

ally understood, no one will stand higher on the merit roll than He: John- 
son, and I hope Cougress will speedily pass the pending bill for his relief. 

The Second Pennsylvania Cavalry, as its numerical name indica was 
one of the first cavalry regiments which that great Commonwealth f ed 
to the Union cause. In speaking of the Pennsylvania regiments, Lieut. Col. 
William F. Fox, in his excellent and authoritative work entitled Regimental 
Losses in the American Civil War, 1561-1865, says: 

“The Pennsylvania regiments were second to none. The winds of the 
State were, as a whole, unsurpassed. They saw plenty of hard 981 ug. and 
their total losses in action exceed the cavalry losses of any other State.” 

The record of the regiment is briefly this: It was mustered in the fall of 
1861; reenlisted as a veteran regiment December, 1863, and February, 1864; 
consolidated with the Twentieth Pennsylvania Cavairy to form the First 
Provisional Pennsylvania Cavalry June 17, 1865; mustered out vay 13, 1865. 
It participated in forty-three engagements and actions. It has the proud 
distinction of having served at general Army headquarters under all the 
commanding generals of the Army of Virginia and the Army of the Poto- 
mac—under Generals Pope, McClellan, Burnside, Hooker, and Meade—each 
one of whom gave it unqualified praise for its faithful discharge of duty, its 
soldierly appearance and merit, and military spirit. 

It has served under all the distinguished cayalry generals of the war, from 
Buford to Sheridan, and has often n placed on detached duty under Gen- 
erals Heintzelman, Birney,and others. Itsofficers werecultured gentlemen, 
who had been educated at West Point and trained in the finest volunteer 
cavalry organizations of the land. A nobler regiment of officers and men 
never rode into action than the Second Pennsylvania Cavalry. 

A grateful State has erected on the battlefield of Gettysburg, at General 
Meade’s headquarters, a fine bronze monument in memory of its services, and 
in the records of that patriotic Commonwealth, as well as of the National 
Government, its deeds are commemorated in a manner tkat its battle-worn 
veterans and the sons of brave sires will ever be proud of. 

This is the regiment to which William Henry Johnson belonged, for whose 
help I plead in the hour of his dire necessity. 

Very truly, yours, ALBERT N. SEIP, 
Late Captain Company H, Second Pennsylvania Cavalry. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. STARK, M, C. 


In conclusion, I wish to say that I intended no disrespect to any 
member of the First Pennsylvania Provisional Cavalry. All 
were doubtless brave soldiers who would have acquitted them- 
selves with credit had there been anything for them to do. That 
pat of the regiment which had belonged to the glorious Second 

ad an established reputation for valor second to that of no 
organization in the service, and the command of which Mr. TAL- 
BERT’s correspondent was adjutant would, without question, have 
rendered more effective aid to the Government had it been organ- 
ized at an earlier period of the war. 

From a personal interview with Captain Seip I learn that there 
was objection made by many members of the older regiment to 
the consolidation. I have no idea that their reluctance was 
occasioned by any doubt of the courage or patriotism of the sol- 
diers of the Twentieth Regiment, but am convinced that it was 
due solely to a natural wish to be mustered out from the organ- 
ization in which they had won their laurels and whose achieve- 
ments form a brilliant chapter in the history of the nation, 

I have no desire to assist in removing the charge of desertion 
from the record of any coward or bounty jumper, nor do I believe 
that any member of Congress has a purpose of that kind. These 
cases are largely questions of evidence, and each, when it receives 
the consideration of Congress, should-stand or fall upon its own 
merits. 

I would infinitely prefer to represent a man like this claimant 
than to number among my constituents one who, making preten- 
sions to acumen, can not discover the question at issue in a simple 
and plainly stated proposition; who would prefer that an unfor- 
tunate man should spend his last days in poverty and disgrace lest 
the action or utterance of some one interested in securing his re- 
lief should cast a fancied reflection upon the work of a petty 
official thirty-three years ago, and who has so little confidence in 
the ability or integrity of the Congress of the United States as to 
eae that they are fast making the pension roll a roll of dis- 

onor.” 

I am satisfied that it would be an act of justice to grant to Wil- 
liam Henry Johnson the honorable discharge that would haye 
been his had he left his company upon May 1 instead of April 30, 
1865. I am convinced from his record that he was brave and 
loyal; from the testimony of his neighbors that he is unfortunate 
and deserving, and I sincerely hope that the measure for his re- 
lief may pass both Houses and receive the signature of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, that by action of the representatives of 
the Government for which he was willing to offer up his life 
last days may be his best days, and that after a century o 
suffering, affliction, and privation he may enjoy a happy, peace- 
ful old age. 


Post-Office Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. MARCUS A. SMITH, 


OF ARIZONA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 16, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9008) making appropriations for 
the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: As general debate on this bill has taken the 
usual wide range, and thus given opportunity to many eloquent 
gentlemen to paint in living colors the unfortunate condition sur- 
rounding the people of Cuba, I deem it not inopportune to call the 
attention of this House and the country to the cruel and inhuman 
treatment which the Territories of the United States are receiving 
at the hands of the General Government. At the outset permit 
me to assert that there is no community or people on the face of 
the earth who feel a deeper sympathy with the suffering people of 
Cuba or greater indignation at the brutality of Spain than the 
unrepresented citizens of our Western Territories. A fellow- 
feeling makes us wondrous kind.” 

Having felt the hand of 8 keenly feel the necessity 
of freedom. Having suffered from injustice, we actually hate it 
wherever we chance to see it. On account of what we have in 
our own persons felt, I do not hesitate to declare that the sincerest 
lovers of liberty, the most impersonal patriots on our soil to-day, 
are the people of Arizona. ey are no strangers to republican 
form of goyernment, yet one might conclude they were if their 
history were written only in the proceedings of Congress and its 
committees. 

Descendants of Revolutionary heroesare there. Veterans of the 
triumphant army of the North in the late great war and their 
children are there. Those who followed with courage the con- 

uered banner till all save life and honor were lost are there. Of 
these and such as these is the matchless citizenship of Arizona 
composed, and far across the rolling plains and steepled cities 
and lofty mountain tops they stretch a congratulatory hand to 
everyone here who has had the humanity, courage, and patriot- 
ism to express a sentiment in favor of the freedom of Cuba peace- 
fully i 1 8 but at the cannon’s mouth if necessary. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we have not listened with patience to your 
proposal to annex Hawaii, with its mongrel citizenship and sugar- 
trust domination, while Arizona, New Mexico, and Oklahoma, 
with more than half a million of American freeborn, yet en- 
slaved, citizens are taxed without representation, denied even the 
right of local self-government, and, above all, denied their consti- 
tutional right to statehood. Against this we have protested, and 
still proiek Unavailing this protest will continue to be until 
other and juster men shall take your places here and fill other 
higher places now held by the enemies of our cause. 

wice have I passed a bill admitting Arizona to statehood 
through this House when the Democrats control. My prede- 
cessor, with all the industry of his nature, aided by every inge- 
nuity his mind or imagination could summon, barely got a state- 
hood bill out of committee in a Republican House, and never got 
and never could get even a hope of its consideration in the House. 
He did as well and as much as any man could have done with 
such a House. He did as well as I have been enabled to do with 
the present House, or as any man could do with it. The truth is 
that the goldbug Republican party is opposed to the admission of 
any other Western State, and as long as it reigns Arizona will be 
left as it is, no matter who shall be sent here as Delegate. You 
know this as well as I do. 

The Committee on Territories by a strict party vote early in 
the present session denied us statehood. Every Democrat pres- 
ent voted for statehood. Every Republican present voted against 
statehood. 

When there was no longer a chance for victory on this line I 
began to press my bill for home rule in Arizona, and it met ex- 
actly the same fate. That was simply a bill to grant to Arizona 
the poor right to elect certain officers named therein by vote of 
the people instead of having strangers, carpetbaggers, and in- 
competents thrust on us by any President of the United States or 
any of his advisers. 3 

No point was ever made against this bill in committee or else- 
where that entitles itself to decent consideration. No objection 
was ever urged higher than the miserable idea of giving office to 
some political striker or ward heeler. Ido not mean here to char- 
acterize our present o in Arizona as such heelers, but the 
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principle is the same, and one thing is certain, the one holdin 
now the highest office, that of governor, used every argument an 
exhausted energy in trying to defeat the home-rule bill in 
favor of the passage of which every single county in Arizona is 
almost unanimous. 

Nobody opposed it except some meritless beneficiary of the pres- 
ent outrageous system. The people of Arizona wanted to elect 
their own officers. The Republican committee of this House 
wanted to retain Republican incumbents. The Republican in- 
cumbents wanted to stayin. They feared the people, and well 
they might and well they may when they or any of them come 
begging suffrage who have against their record this selfish fight 
on the just powers of the people. 

I have just come from the Committee on Territories, where I 
have been pleading for the simple right to elect by vote of the 

ple the men who administer our Territorial affairs. These men 
580 no Federal functions; they have nothing to do with the ad- 
ministration of Federal questions. The function of these offices 
are purely Territorial, and the Federal Government has no right 
and no business to appoint or interfere in any way with them. 

Mr, Chairman, we have begged, we haye importuned, we have 
petitioned for this poor boon, but we have been put off unanswered, 
our importunities have been unheeded, and we, as our fathers of 
old with their petitions, “have been spurned with contempt from 
the foot of this throne.” 

Talk about independence! Is there any free country on earth 
where this would be tolerated, or any freeman on earth who 
would justify it? Any high-bred freeman who could look with- 
out complaint on such injustice as this would kick himself in 
aay waking hour and deserves the nightmare in every hour of 

eep. 

Prate here on other questions about patriotism, justice, and 
humanity if you will, but how can you justify this thing? No 
place this side of Russia, no man worthy to be a citizen of any 
country freer than Russia, can or will even attempt to justify a 
vote against home rule for Arizona. 

Nothing but politics, mean, contemptible pe, has beaten 
the home-rule bill for Arizona, and politics of no better type has 
kept us out of the Union. The country has divided on a great 
financial question, and because we would not bow down at the 
foot of Baal’s idols we were told to stay out of the Union. [Ap- 
plause.] Well, we will stay out until that question is settled, and 
settled right. I know and you know that you will not admit a 
State that you can not control in favor of the single gold standard. 
Our people are for free silver. 

They are By oe They can not be cajoled, bought, or bulldozed 
into change of principle. They are not of the knee-bending habit, 
that fawning may bring thrift. We know you will not let us have 
two silver votes in the Senate as long as you Republicans are in 
power, but can you not, just out of the abundance of your sweet 
mercy, let us have a little taste of that autonomy ” you are talk- 
ing of giving to Cuba? [Laughter.] Justice as well as charity 
E Baath at home. t it not for a minute be inferred that 
our people are against Cuba. 

They glory in the valor of the insurgents and long to see freedom 
and victory at once perch upon the banner their valor has carried 
through famine, fire, and battle charge. 

The heroic fortitude exhibited chains our admiration, and the 
insurgents’ course would be fully justified if Spain had treated her 
a whit less ungratefully or with a whit more of wrong than the 
Federal Government persists in visiting on its Territories. 

Mr. KING. The gentleman forgets that a good many home 
patriots need office in the Territories. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. That is the whole trouble, as the gen- 
tleman from Utah well knows, having seen it at work in his own 
State before its admission. 

Mr. Chairman, I know full well the struggle parties make for 
political supremacy. I appreciate a political party's unwilling- 
ness, even by just and proper measures, to advance the prospects 
of their political adversaries. The country has divided squarely 
on the money question. The East mistrusts the West. Under no 
promise, even if it should be made, would the Western silver Ter- 
ritories be admitted as States while this question remains unset- 
tled and the Republicans hold this House. 

But these considerations do not enter into the home-rule ques- 
tion. You could give us this without hurting your gold scheme 
or affecting the result of any Congressional or Presidential elec- 
tion. You could let us pay and distribute our own taxes through 
engines of our own creation without injury to your party any- 
where on earth. You can not refuse us this natural right with- 
out forgetting every sense of human liberty, every idea of legal 
justice, every aspiration of a free soul, and descend to grovel in 
unjust espionage and pay a miserable Cæsar’s tribute to your 

ies out of the hard-earned money of a people who deserve your 

ecent consideration and despise your despotism as a just man 
hates wrong. 


Election of Senators by the People. 


. S§8PEEOH 
HON. SAMUEL S. BARNEY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, May 11, 1898, 
On the joint resolution (H. Res. 5) proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution providing for the election of Senators of the United States. 

Mr. BARNEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Constitution of the United Statesis an object 
of veneration to our people, as it ought to be, and for that reason 
ovary propdog amendment to that great instrument should be 
care my considered by Congress and by every citizen of this 

ublic. 

he proposed amendment under discussion, however, has alread: 
been thoroughly discussed by the American people and by previ- 
ous Congresses, and public conviction upon subject is defi- 
nitely settled. If a popular vote upon this question were to be 
taken to-day, Iam confident that this amendment would receive 
the approval of more than nine-tenths of the people. For this 
reason, if for no other, the several States ought to be allowed to 
pass upon this hea 

We are repeatedly told that this is a government “of the people, 
for the people, and by the people,” and that all governments ought 
at least to derive ‘‘their 183 powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.” If this is true, I can not see how either branch of this 
Congress can justify itself in refusing to pass this resolution. 
For many 3 the poopie of this country have been calling, and 
have been loudly calling, for this amendment, and in my judg- 
ment it is time this voice was heard and heeded, 

While no American citizen goes before me in veneration and 
respect for our fundamental law, as well as for the patriotic 
fat a who were its authors, yet I fully recognize the fact that 
like all things human it has its imperfections. We all know also 
that it contains many provisions which were compromises and 
which were agreed to for the purpose of securing its ratification 
by the colonies. Many, perhaps most of these compromises, were 
wise ones, and yet the very term implies want of perfection. 

The provision of the Constitution which this amendment pro- 
poses to change was a subject of serious discussion in the conven- 
tion of 1787, and many of its wisest members favored the election 
of Senators by a popular vote. 

At that time a republican form of government was an experi- 
ment and a written constitution an untried venture. It is not to 
be wondered at that the fathers were influenced somewhat by the 
ideas of government then generally entertained and had a linger- 
ing distrust of the ability of the people tomanage successfully eve: 
branch of the Government. It was this feeling of distrust whic 
influenced them to remove the Senate one step from the people 
and, to a certain extent, to place that body beyond the reach of the 
people; and so far as the Constitution does that, I say it fails to be 
truly republican and has a tinge of monarchical or aristocratic 
form of government. 

The true 8 idea of government is that all the members 
of each of its branches shall be the immediate representatives or 
agents of the oe and how can they be such unless the people 
themselves select them? A democracy is the primitive and only 
perfect form of a free government, and a Republic like ours isa 
compromise because made necessary by the multitude of people to 
begoverned. Because the 75,000,000 of people in this country can 
not assemble in one body and make their own laws we are elected as 
their agents for that purpose. The people are our principals, and 
we ought to be directly r msible to them, and I can see no good 
reason why one branch of this body should have any shield to 
protect itself from that responsibility. 

I am not one of those who believe in the total abolition of the 
other branch of this body; far from it. I believe the dual form 
of the legislative branch of our Government a wise one. I also 
believe that the terms of Senators should be much longer than 
the terms of members of this branch and that it should be a con- 
tinuous body. The tendency of such a system is to make that 
branch of Congress more conservative than this and to indicate 
the temper and wishes of the people for a longer period. We 
voice the sentiment of the people in one campaign. The Senate 
should voice the sentiment of the people in several campaigns. 

But while I entertain this opinion I still believe the Senate of 
the United States ought to be directly amenable to the body poli- 
tic whence it derives its right to exist, and for whose good, and 
for whose good alone, it transacts its business. 

I have perfect confidence that the people can be trusted to per- 
form this duty as well as any other which has been placed upon 
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them. I see no earthly reason why they are not just as well 
qualified to elect Senators as Representatives in this Congress. A 
man has no right to sit in either branch of this Congress if his 

resence was not desired, at least in the first instance, by the 
istrict or State which he ought to represent. 


If there is any person in Congress who has any reason to fear 
that an amendment of this kind will leave him at home when the 
people get a direct chance at him, then that is tho best reason in 
the world why this proposed amendment should be adopted. The 

ople usually know who they want to represent them in both 

anches of Congress, or if they do not, then our form of govern- 
ment is a failure. 2 

It was believed in this country at one time, and is still believed 
in some sections of it, it seems, that the people could not betrusted 
to elect our judges; and voicing this sentiment, the United States 
Constitution and the constitutions of many of the States provide 
for their appointment or selection by the joint action of the 
executive 8 branches of the government. 

Now, while I have not one word of criticism to utter against the 
pure, able, and ier: peti jurists who, during our history, have 
thus far been selected by appointment, and who have adorned the 
bench in this country, I say that in those States where the judi- 
ciary has been elected by the people equally honest and wise 
judges have been selected. 

The people of the State which I have the honor in part to rep- 
resent have always elected their own judges, and I challenge an 
State in the Union toshowa more uniformly pure and able benc 
than the State of Wisconsin has had from its infancy. 

We have trusted the people to discharge this duty, and the re- 
sult has shown that our faith was well founded. e have heard 
to-day upon this floor the same report from other States having 
the elective judiciary system, so that it has now gone beyond the 

- experimental period. And it now can safely be asserted that the 
American people can be trusted to elect their own judges. I say, 
then, if the people are qualified to elect the men who are to inter- 

ret and construe the laws, why are they not just as well qualified 
i elect all the men who are to make their laws? And why is not 
their right to do so just as sacred in one case as it is in the other? 

The most important officers which we have in this country are 
our judges. ey ought to be, and thank God they generally are, 
far above personal prejudice or partisan influence. If any class 
ought to be removed from the smoke of political conflict at the 
polls itis the judiciary, and yet the people have been safely trusted 
to elect them. 

The Senate of the United States is the highest and most distin- 

ished legislative body in the world; not because it is removed from 
Sie direct influence of the people of this great country, but because 
it is the higher branch of the greatest and freest nation on earth. 

It has a glorious history, of which its members and the whole 
American people can well be proud; a history made glorious and 

by men who, though not elected directly by the people, 
were their faithful representatives, and for whom the people 
would have gladly given their votes at the polls. Its future honor 
will be sustained by the same class of men; men who, though far 
above the common mass in wisdom and statesmanship, are heart 
and hand with the common, plain people in everything which is 
for the common good and the public welfare. The true Senator 
is the faithful representative of the people. He desires their con- 
fidence and ought to have it. There is no way so well adapted to 
bring about that condition of affairs as to bring them together at 
the ballot box. 


War Tariff. 


SPEECH 
HON. HENRY D. CLAYTON, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 28, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
faving under consideration the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means 
to meet war expenditures— 

Mr. CLAYTON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Ican not support this bill. Indeed, its authors, 
the Republican members of the Ways and Means Committee, 
apologize for its spin, ie provisions and seek to justify its en- 
actment upon the sole ground that it is a war measure. It is con- 
fessedly an unfair plan of taxation. Itis oppressive in its pro- 
visions and will prove to be vexatious in its enforcement. : 
No one can regret more than I, especially at this time when the 
Government is engaged in warfare which we on this side believe 
would have been avoided had the belligerent rights of the Cubans 


been recognized a year ago, that there should be any strict! 
party measure proposed in Congress. It is 5 that the 

mocratic members of the Ways and Means Committee were 
not consulted in the framing of this bill. 

It is more to be regretted that the amendments and substitutes 
proposed by members on this side of the Chamber have been, some 
of them, already voted down and that the others will be voted down 
by the majority on the other side ofthis Chamber. The Democratic 
amendments and substitutes were and are wise and salutary and 
would have done much to lighten the burden that war will in- 
eee upon the people; The Democrats, Populists, and 
Silver Republicans have sought no g advantage. They have 
asked for nothing that Republican Congresses during the war be- 


tween the States did not provide. They are willing to raise the 
money to meet the necessary expenditures of the 5 
But they are not willing to pass the pending bill. 


It is estimated that this bill will raise 8100, 000, 000 a year from 
the taxes imposed. The bill authorizes 8100, 000, 000 of 3 per cent 
interest-bearing certificates, redeemable in one year, to be issued. 
It also authorizes $500,000,000 of 3 per cent interest-bearing bonds, 
payable in ten or twenty years, to be issued. So important a 
measure ought to receive the most careful consideration and 
should be perfected by amendment in every possible way. Ihave, 
therefore, favored the amendments and substitutes which have 
been offered. These have been voted down with an indecent haste 
unworthy of the great Republican party. This measure involves 
many millions of dollars; it involves the most intricate principles 
of taxation, and yet we are required to pos upon it in a very 
short time withouta fair opportunity for discussion. There is no 
contention that the money proposed to be raised by this bill is 
2 next week or next month. There is no need for this great 

e. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a balance of more than $218,000,000 in 
the Treasury to-day, including the $100,000,000 reserved for re- 
demption purposes. It is amusing to hear the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Dix cl] and other champions of the Administration, 
who a short time ago endeavored to show the full and * 
condition of the Treasury, now trying to explain away this bal- 
ance and to show that the Treasury is in almost a depleted condi- 
tion, so bankrupted that we must issue interest-bearing certificates 
and bonds, and so ntly in need of funds that the authori 
to issue such interest- g evidences of debt must be immedi- 
ately conferred. And the distinguished gentleman [Mr. DINGLEY] 
who reported this bill seeks to reenforce his apology for it with a 
prediction that we are to have a very long war with Spain. 

If this prediction should prove true, why can not we provide for 
the expenses of the war from time to time as necessity cay de: 
mand? Whyis not the ordinary revenue of the Government from 
impost duties and internal taxes, together with the extraordinary 
taxes to be levied under this bill, sufficient to meet the nt 
needs of the Government? The report accompanying this bill 
estimates that the war expenses will not amount to more than 
$25,000,000 per month, or $300,000,000 per year. Then where is 
the necessity at this time for issuing interest-bearing certificates 
and bonds? 

The tax features of this bill are in some respects at least very 
objectionable and unjust. It is unjust to tax the stocks of to- 
bacco and cigars on hand which have already been taxed. It is 
unnecessary and unjust to levy this tax on pills, liniments, salves, 
eee and other 5 medicines carried in all drug 
stores and in the stock of the country merchant. In this con- 
nection it is worthy of note that the drugs used in the elegant city 
pharmacy in compounding prescriptions are not taxed. The in- 
creased tax on tobacco and other articles consumed by the great 
masses can not be justified on the ground that these things are of 
volun consumption. Many of these articles are essential to 
the health or comfort of the poor, The poor man ought not tobe 
made to give up his tobacco or to pay a higher price for it. The 
adhesive stamp tax feature of this bill will not meet the approval 
of the people. Why tax the bank check, the promissory note, or 
the deed to land and not tax the great monopolies, like the Stand- 


ard Oil Company, of the country? 


Another strikingly unjust provision is the proposed tax of 25 
cents-on “warehouse receipts for any goods, merchandise, or 
property of any kind held on storage in any public or private 
warehouse or yard.” Of course this is.a tax imposed upon the 
farmer every time he delivers a bale of cotton to a warehouse or 

and takes a receipt therefor. But I need not dwell on this, 

use the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. GRides!] has just in- 

formed me that on his suggestion the chairman of the Ways and 

Means Committee has agreed that an amendment may be adopted 
obviating this injustice. 

Mr, Chairman, the amendments which have been offered by 
members on this side of the Chamber would increase the revenue 
sufficiently to cover the increase of expenditures. The first of 
these amendments that I will consider is the income tax. The 
early fathers of the Republic when they needed extraordinary 
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revenue imposed a tax upon ect, in which at that time were 
owned only by the rich, and the United States Supreme Court 
upheld the constitutionality of that tax. When the Government 
was in trouble in 1862, Congress again im an income tax, and 
was upheld by an undivided court in 1868, In 1880 the Supreme 
Court of the United States again unanimously decided in favor 
of the constitutionality of the income tax. The law of 1894 was 
decided unconstitutional by a majority of 1. This fact militates 
against the value of the decision as a precedent. 

Until I heard the unanswerable speech of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BALL] I had intended to make an argument on this 
subject. He has presented the question so ably that anyeng l 
might say would be the work of supererogation. Indeed, the 
language he used reads like the opinion of the Supreme Court 
should hayeread. The income-tax amendment which he will pro- 
pose eliminates those features of the income-tax law of 1894 
which were by the unanimous court declared to be unconstitu- 
tional. But it seeks to reenact those provisions of that law which 
were decided against by a majority of 1. We simply ask a re- 
hearing of this law, believing that on another trial the court will 
aphold. the income tax as being constitutional and just, Such 
laws were, as I have shown, held to be constitutional and just for 
nearly one hundred years, and the income-tax law of 1894 was 
upheld as constitutional and just by the Supreme Court until 
Mr. Justice Shiras changed his opinion. 

But, Mr. Chairman, pretermitting this question, let me say that 
if the Constitution of the United States does not permit an income 
tax to be levied, then I ask why has not the Republican majority 
in this House passed a joint resolution looking to an amendment 
of the Constitution whereby such a tax may belawfully laid? It 
is because that party is now oppone to such a tax. recollect 
very distinctly that my friend Judge Gricas, from Georgia, intro- 
duced a resolution for this purpose some months ago. 

Mr. GRIGGS. U interrupt the gentleman long enough to say 
that he is correct, and to further say that I introduced such a res- 
ou in this House on March 26, 1897. Itis House resolution 

0. 42. 

Mr. CLAYTON, That is true, Mr. Chairman, and this resolu- 
tion has been allowed by the Republicans to be pigeonholed in the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to make a party speech on the sub- 

t of the income tax. It ought not to bea ratte subject. The 
epublicans adopted it in 1862 and the Democrats in 1894. France, 
England, Germany, Italy, and other countries have for many 
years collected an income tax, and the writers in those countries 
that it is the easiest collected and open to the least com- 
plaint of any of the taxes. There are many lawyers in this House, 
and if any of them were acting as counsel, or as judge on the 
bench, he would give the greatest respect upon questions of tax- 
Saon to Judge Thomas M. Cooley, who says, in his work on taxa- 
on: 

Taking everything together, nothing can be more just as a principle of tax- 
ation than that every man should bear his share of burdens of the Gov- 
ernment in proportion to his wealth. 

This is the fundamental doctrine of taxation, as stated by one 
of the greatest writers on the law of taxation. It is not a political 
opinion, nor an essay, nor even an argument. It is the law itself, 
m summed up and stated by one of the leading expounders of the 


W. 

The theories of taxation constitute one of the most important 
branches of the science of political economy. The scientists do 
not write the books which are used in our colleges for the purpose 
of advocating any party or any party policy. There are a few 
writers on political economy who are accorded to be absolute au- 
thorities upon that science, and their books are used in every uni- 
versity for the pur of instructing our youths. A deliberative 
body, when it deals with subjects embracing the science of polit- 
ical economy, should carefully consider the writings of those sci- 
entists who stand at the head of their profession. 

One of the earliest and ablest of these men is Adam Smith, who 
in his chapter upon taxation declares the income tax to be the 
fairest and most equitable of all taxes. Following him in this 
view we find John Stuart Mill; Prof. Thorold Rod ; Professor 
Bastable, of Dublin University; Professor Ely, of Wisconsin Uni- 
versity; Professor Ellis, and, in fact, every respectable writer upon 
the science of 5 economy. The text-book most generally 
— is that of Dr. Francis Wayland, who says concerning income 

xes: 


Theoretically this is the most equitable of all taxes, since it touches men 
exactly acco: g to their abilities. But if the percentage is uniform, it 
involves inequality which bears heavily on those whose incomes are small. 


To relieve two measures are employed. The first is to exempt all 
incomes below a specified amount. The other is to establish two or three 
grades of income and make the percentage greater on the larger income, 
The work of Professor Sompo is used by many universities, 
and it states the principle as follows: 
The fairest form of tax is the income tax. It makes everyone contribute 


to the wants of the state in proportion to the revenue he enjoys under its 
mally on all, it 
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bution of capital or in the material direction of industry, and no influ- 
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ence on prices. No other is so be cr ni Ange sear ag and collected. No other 
prings home to tho people so forcibl e fact that it is to their interest to 
upon a wise economy of the national revenue. 

Thus we see that law writers on taxation and the political sci- 
entists agree that the income tax is the fairest and most equita- 
ble mode of raising public revenue. The history of the Euro 
nations and of our own e ience bears out the truth of this as- 
sertion. There are two objections made to an income tax—one 
that it is unconstitutional, and the other that it will be success- 
fully evaded by those whose duty itis to pay it. As the person 
assessed must answer under oath as to his income, the latter ob- 

ection resolves itself into a contention that the rich men of the 
nited States are perjurers, while the rich men of other nations 
are not. The contention is not true, and I shall not dignify the 
assertion 1 argument in answer to it. I have heretofore consid- 
ered the other objection. 

Not only have the law writers and the political scientists 
upon the justice of this kind of taxation, but the leading states- 
men of the world adopt the same view. 

Sir Robert Peel said: 

I i 0 o 
bots to the CUALA to the mauntactoring, the commercial and ESTAS tr 
terests of the country. 

Senator John Sherman, at that time admittedly the leading 
financier of the Republican party in the United States Senate, 
when the proposition was made to repeal the income tax, said: 

Tho public mind is not yet prepared toapply the key of a genuine revenue 
reform. <A few years of further experience will convince the whole body of 
our people that a system of national taxes which rests the whole burden of 
taxation upon consumption, and not one cent on roperiy and income, is in- 
trinsically unjust. hile the expenses of the National Government are 
largely caused by the protection of property, it is but right to call property 
to contribute to its payment. It will not do to say that each person con- 
sumes in proportion to his means. That is nottrue. Everyone must see 
that the consumption of the rich does not bear the same relation to the con- 
sumption of the poor as the income of the rich does to the wages of the poor. 

wealth accumulates, this injustice in the fundamental basis of our system 
will be felt and forced upon the attention of Congress. . S 

When the income-tax law was repealed, such Republicans as 
John Sherman, Oliver P. Morton, and JUSTIN S. MORRILL objected 
to its repeal, and the good old Republican State of Massachusetts 
has always had an income-tax law on its statute books. 

The Federal income-tax law was not repealed on account of its 
lack of revenue-producing qualities. There was collected under 
its provisions $346,967,388.12. The revenue of the Government 
largely exceeded the expenditures, and it was a question of aban- 
doning the doctrine of protection or repealing the income tax and 
other provisions of the internal-revenue laws. The rich men did 
not turn perjurers and swear to false returns. They paid the in- 
come tax. The law that imposed it was passed by Republicans, 
Scene by Republicans, and some Republicans denounced its 
repeal. 

e question was then presented whether the income tax or 
the Republican theory and practice of high protective tariff should 
be maintained. One or tha other had to go. The people were 
overtaxed,and the people began to find itout. In 1871 thereceipts 
of the Government were $374,431,104.94. The expenditures for 
the same year were $157,583,827.58. The receipts were more than 
double the expenditures, and the people were paying more than 
twice the amount necessary to maintain the Government. Relief 
had to be granted, and it was a question with Congress, or rather 
with the Republican majority in Congress, as to who should be 
relieved, the masses or the classes. There were two kinds of 
taxation, one which bore upon the income and the luxuries of the 
rich and another which bore upon the consumption of the poor, 
and the Republican party, true to its principles, relieved the rich 
and ale the poor to bear the burden of maintaining the Govern- 
men 

There is but one real reason why the Republican majority is 
aligned so solidly against the Democratic income-tax amendment. 
It is claimed that it would not be equally apportioned among the 
States. It is claimed that the South would not pay as much as 
the New England States. In other words, because the men of 
New York and Boston have larger incomes than have the men of 
Mobile and New Orleans they should not be compelled to pay 
their proportionate share of the expenditures of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. They talk about sectionalism in the South, and yet, 
when Southern shores are the ones most endangered by this war 
and the South is the base of supply for the troops, they are afraid 
that New England will have a greater tax to poy doe its aggregate 
amount on account of its immense wealth than have the poverty- 
stricken sections of the Southern States. 

The Democratic amendments provide for reasonable increase in 
the noninterest-bearing debt by a reasonable increase in the num- 
ber of Treasury notes. They do not ask that the greenback 
theory be adopted, but that a measure which was adopted in the 
time of war—during the war between the States—be once more . 
adopted if need be, but adopted to a much less extent than in 1862. 

The then leading financier of the House was Thaddeus Stevens, 
of Pennsylvania. After warmly adyocating the passage of the 
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legal-tender act, and after the Senate had amended that act, he 
d on February 20, 1862: 


1 believe that no act of legislation of this Government was ever hailed 
with as much delight eter Seon the whole length and breadth of the Union 
e Pier oda people, without any exception, as the bill we passed and sent 

e Senate. 

Congratulations from all classes, merchants, traders, 5 and 
laborers—poured in u us from all quarters. © boards of trade from 
Boston. New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, Chicago. 
and Milwaukee approved its provisions and urged its passage as it was. 
haye a dispatch from the Chamber of Commerce of Cincinnati, sent to the 
Secretary of the 5 and by him to me, urging the speedy passage of 
the billas it passed the House. It is true there was a doleful sound came u 
from the caverns of bullion brokers and from the saloons of the te 

Their cashiers and agents were soon on the ground and eg 


the Senate, with but little deliberation, to mangle and destroy w 
cost the House months to digest, consider, and pass. 

They fell upon the bill in hot haste and so disfigured and deformed it that 
its very father would not know it. Instead of being a beneficent and invig- 
orating measure, it is now 8 mischievous. It has all the bad quali- 
ties which its enemies charged on the original bill, and none of its benefits, 
It now creates money, and by its very terms declares it a depreciated cur- 
3 It makes two classes of money, one for the banks and brokers and 
another for the people. It discriminates between the rights of the different 
classes of creditors, allowing the rich capitalists to demand gold and com- 


pelling the ordinary lender of money on individual security to receive notes 
which the Government has purposely discredited. 


The wisdom of Thaddeus Stevens has been nowhere better illus- 
trated than in these words. 

Again, why not coin the seigniorage in the Treasury? This 
silver bullion belongs to the United States, and now is the time to 
coin it into money. This would give us $42,000,000, thereby in- 
creasing our cash to this extent. 

This $42,000,000, with $100,000,000 noninterest-bearing certifi- 
cates, making $142,000,000, would be enough to conduct the war 
for some time to come. This does not take into consideration the 
income from the pe revenue law, commonly known as the 
Dingley law, which our Republican friends before this war began 
asserted would create a surplus, Nor does it draw on the $118,- 
000,000 above the reserve fund of $100,000,000 nowin the Treasury. 

Instead of issuing the $100,000,000 of interest-bearing certificates, 
why not issue Treasury notes, say for $50,000,000 or $100,000,000, 
if need be? 

There are various other ways of raising the necessary revenue. 
The man who buys a humble home or whose necessities compel 
him to mortgage his all is taxed. The man who invests millions 
in bonds and stocks does not pay a dollar on his accumulated 
wealth. This bill not only does not tax the bonds and stocks of 
the rich man, but it allows him to invest his money in United 
States bonds, which are not taxable, and to thus withdraw that 
much from the taxable wealth of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, I had the honor on a former occasion to review 
the history of the bond issues of this country and to show the 
hardship and cruelty that the bondholders have been allowed, 
sometimes by subsequent enactments and sometimes contrary to 
law by Treasury rulings, to fasten upon and practice against the 
toilers and producers of the country. I will not go into this sub- 
ject now. 

At the present time there is absolutely no necessity for bonds. 
If more revenue should be needed, Congress could place an addi- 
tional tax upon the articles embraced in the law of 1862 and left 
oat of the present bill—carriages, yachts, railroad earnings, lega- 
cies, andsuccessions. All of these were taxed before and are not 
taxed now. 

Secretary Gage, who has always been a national banker, has 
wanted a bond issue ever since this Administration came into 
power. And his party now, under the guise of war necessity, 
seeks to give him the authority to issue bonds. Until the war ex- 
cuse was afforded them the Republicans of this House did not 
have the boldness to advocate a bond issue or the retirement of 
the greenbacks. The Indianapolis commission and Secretary 
Gage both reported in favor of such measures, but no direct prop- 
osition of this sort has yet emanated from the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency in this House. Indeed, it is an open secret that 
the Republicans on that committee have long been hopelessly di- 
vided on this subject. And now, taking advantage of war neces- 
sities, they wish to force us to vote for their bond schemes, 

The apologina for theinterest-bearingcertificate and bond provi- 
sion claim that the loan is to be a popular one, but its principal 
features are left entirely to the Secretary of the Treasury. Judg- 
ing the future by the past, there is very little if any doubt that 
nany all, if not all, of these bonds will be secured by the bankers; 
and if the people or any persons of small means purchase any of 
these certificates or bonds, it will be after the syndicate of bankers 
who have first bought them are ready to sell them to smaller pur- 
chasers at an advanced price. This was true of the Cleveland 
bond deal, and it will be true in this instance if the certificate and 
bond features of this bill should ever become law. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, which I have thus briefly out- 
lined, I am 1 to this bill, believing that it will oppress the 
poor and benefit the rich, and that it will rather cast a damper 
upon the enthusiasm and patriotism of the country than increase 
5 in the Government or assist in the vigorous prosecution 
of the war. : 


On the Spanish War and the Revenues therefor. 
SPEECH 
HON. MARION DE VRIES, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 27, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Unio; 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and 
means to meet war expenditures— 

Mr. DE VRIES said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The proceedings of this Congress will be written 
in history as, and determine, the most important events of the 
nineteenth century. While, therefore, we should make haste to 
manifest our patriotism, we should make sure that our acts be 
invulnerable alike to the attacks of polemic diplomats as well as 
domestic critics for all time. 

The Republicis at war with a foreign power. The great prowess 
of our nation is dedicated by over 70,000,000 freemen to the cause 
of suffering humanity in Cuba and the vindication of the foulest 
crime of the age. Before our very eyes, at our very doors, was a 
beautiful isle—‘‘ the Pearl of the Antilles.” 

Three years of Spanish atrocities there have spread broadcast 
devastation and desolation, have put at defiance the inquisition 
and tortures of the fifteenth century, set the barbarities of all his- 
tory at naught, and made the very devils in hell blush with shame. 
Reputable authority frequently bears us word that in this once 
paradise vultures stand as the only sextons at the graves of inno- 
cents; that dogs fatten on the flesh of unburied mothers and babes, 
to be in turn eaten by the starving who chance to survive a day, 
and that human oy paves and starvation there are such that 
vermin wait not the fleeting of life before they prey. These are not 
exaggerations. These are truths, verified by many reputable wit- 
nesses. Though these conditions have roused our indignation 
and injured our properties and trade, they are the lesser of offenses 
against us. 

An American man-of-war, bearing over 266 American marines, 
moored in a Spanish port, moored at a particular spot by Spanish 
direction, surrounded by Spanish surveillance, the guest of Spain 
in a Spanish home, in the darkness of night, was blown to atoms. 
Without the chance to battle for life, our country's Fa 8 05 were 
blown into eternity or drowned like rats in a hole. The flesh and 
blood of 140 of these still and will ever rest in the deep. Of many 
of these there remains not a string of clothing, not a tissue of 
flesh, not a splinter of bone. They were brave. They donned the 
blue and tendered their lives for our country. They will receive 
a nation’s gratitude. At this spectacle all nations stood aghast in 
horror. Even the strong ties of royal blood failed to enlist kins- 
men’s aid. We can not make 8 08 0 upon the cause of or respon- 
sibility for that disaster. The book of judgment thereupon is 
closed. When posterity reads it, it will do soas a part of the 
blackest page of Spanish history, and all the world has written it 
the same—a contemptible crime, committed by a comtemptible 
nation, in a contemptible way. 

The history we are to write is the response of the Republic to 
this great infamy. 

The conditionsin Cuba appeal to our sympathies; the assassina- 
tion of our countrymen assaults our honor and inyokes a duty. 

Time can repair the horrors in Cuba. Time can restore our 
trade. These are but the delays of a day. But time could never 
efface the putrefaction of our national honor that would have fol- 
lowed had we passed unavenged the murder of the crew of the 
Maine. That would linger in the nostrils of our posterity for all 
time. Had we faltered in this hour of duty we would have marked 
the decadence of the Republic. 

This ruthless murder will be avenged, the Spanish will be driven 
from the seas, their navies annihilated, their flag stripped from the 
hemisphere, and the spot where they loved to crush liberty be made 
a home for the free. 

Do this and we serve the cause of liberty and humanity and vin- 
dicate our dead, and all the world and posterity will applaud. Do 
less than this, and the very dogs that licked the sores of Lazarus 
would hang their heads in shame to sniff the heels of an American 
citizen. The wisdom of our forefathers in the establishment of a 
government, one important branch of which rests in close touch 
with the popular mind, has been vindicated in this crisis. 

This war is the people’s war, declared at their demand. The 
Administration was thought by many to be moved to the extenu- 
ation of these evils at the price of peace. The American people, 
in the resolution of its sovereign will, decreed that the continua- 
tion of the conditions in Cuba and the perpetration of the Maine 
disaster, responded to by Spain in indifferent or offensive tones in 
answer to our protests, rendered incompatible peace and the honor 
of America, The minority of this House for more than a year 
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t on every possible occasion responded to the popular will and 
8 by resolutions of belligerency and 5 to force 
the Government in harmony with the people's demands. Let not- 
withstanding the atrocities perpetrated by the Spanish in Cuba, 
committed before our very eyes, in sight of the American shores 
and flag, decimating at every short interval the population of that 
island and daily perpetrating crimes unparalleled in the world’s 
history, the majority in this Chamber, yielding to the dictation of 
a few, invoked every parliamentary and other subterfuge to pre- 
vent the registry here of the will of the American people. 

The will of the American people in Cuban affairs had been ex- 
pressed by the minority alone until certain gentlemen of the 
majority, restless of the inactivity of their leaders and spurred on 

by wishes of their constituents and their own feelings of justice 
and the nation’s honor, manifested in unmistakable terms that 
that policy of inaction must cease else they would join the minor- 
ity in executing the popular will. This threatened revolt it was 
that caused the majority in the House and the Administration to 
abdicate the policy of inaction in Cuban affairs and adopt the 
policy of activity and intervention, the policy until then of the 
minority. 

It is not my intention in these statements to criticise or reflect, 
for that is not my habit or pur , but to emphasize that the 
final declaration of this war and the change of policy in Cuban 
affairs by the Administration and leaders of the House were di- 
rectly due to the understanding that a number of the majoris 
here would, unless a change in the Administration’s policy be had, 
join with the minority and adopt resolutions of activity in Cuban 
affairs. So that this war was brought about, not by the Admin- 
istration nor the majority in Congress, but by the people. Never 
in the history of the Republic was the representative character of 
its popular branch of Government so severely tried, whereat, un- 
der the most favorable of rules built up for such purposes, after 
over a century’s experience, the popular will met the unpopular, 
but poant, influences in this great Hall, and after twelve long 
months of desperate struggle triumphed. The culmination o 
this 72 0 57 in the House found expression in the resolutions, 
adopted by a practically unanimous vote, recognizing that the 
Cuban people are and of right ought to be free and independent. 

I voted for a resolution recognizing the belligerent rights of 
Cuba as early as January 20, 1808. I voted for the resolution ap- 
1 $50,000,000 for the national defense and intrusting 
the use of the same to the President's discretion. 

I voted for the conference report declaring that the people of 
Cuba are and of right ought to be free and demanding that the 
Government of Spain should relinquish its authority over and 
withdraw its forces from Cuba and authorizing the President to 
use the land and naval forces of the Republic to so require. 

I preferred that these resolutions should be stronger and recog- 
nize the independence of the existing Cuban Republic and Goy- 
ernment, and so voted, but, failing in this, was willing to and did 
vote for them as finally presented by the conference committee. 

While possibly not so satisfactory to some, the resolutions 
adopted preserved the vital 1 8 1 155 contended for by the Senate 
the declaration in advance that this was not to be and should not 
be characterized a war prompted by a spirit of aggrandizement 
or territorial acquisition, but one solely prompted by feelings of 
humanity and the vindication of an assault upon our national 
honor by the murder by Spain of the crew of the Maine. To me, 
therefore, it was a matter of comparative indifference whether 
the estoppel by Congress should be in the form of recognizing the 
independence of the Cuban government or the people of Cuba, as 
either commits this Government to the existence of Cuban inde- 
pendence and denies our subsequent assertion of right to that 
territory by conquest or annexation, made easy by force of arms. 

The vital principle which was preserved by the insertion into 
the House resolutions by the Senate of the two words “and are,” 
2 presenting to the world the hitherto unseen and unex- 
ampled spectacle of a nation going to war in advance estopping 
itself from possible advantage of national assets thereby and rest- 
ing its cause solely upon the higher and broader grounds of hu- 
manity and national honor, at once placed this great Republic in 
the eyes of the world upon the high plane of national honor al- 
ales assumed by it, and won for us in this war the plaudits, neu- 
trality, and well-wishes of all the civilized world. 

We are not, therefore, engaged in a Republican war. a Demo- 
cratic war, or a Populist war, but a war demanded and declared 
by the American people; a war not selfish or for the purposes of 
aggrandizement, but unselfish and in the cause of humanity and 
for the upholding of our national honor and flag; a war in which 
we have the ran epee and approval of all fair-minded civilized 
races; a war in which victory certainly will be ours, and of which 
history and posterity will approve and applaud. For every meas- 
ure presented in this House looking to the recognition of the bel- 
ligerent rights or the independence of the Cuban Government or 
people I have consistently and constantly voted. For the declara- 

of war against the Kingdom of Spain I voted. For every 
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measure appropriating money or otherwise providing for the na- 
tional defense or for the purpose of arming or N ing our Arm 
or Navy and placing or sustaining them in the field I have voted. 

It has been and is my purpose in all cases to support all meas- 
ures necessary to uphold the efficiency of the American Army 
and Navy to effect a 2 and victorious waging and ending of 
this war and to uphold the Administration by voting for all ap- 
propriations deemed necessary to the consummation of this end; 
for this is the war of no party or man, but of the American people 
against a common foe in a most commendable cause. 

At this hour, however, when the hearts of the American people 
from center to the confines of the Republic are stirred and ani- 
mated by a spirit of humanity and patriotism, the chosen repre- 
sentatives of that people, having in charge not only the conduct 
of affairs, but the great trust of their future welfare,shou!d be 
composed and careful. It is their sacred duty at such a time to 
be careful lest in their greed for popular applause they, in un- 
shackling the fetters of others, make serfs of their own people. 

It may be that in the clamor of the day the exercise of wisdom 
may go unheeded, nay, be challenged and condemned, but the 
batt of the member imperatively requires us to look to the future 
for vindication, even though the present brings disaster to the in- 
dividual, for the cause of the many is higher than the advantage 
of the few. 

The Republic being involyed in a war, it goes without saying 
that revenues additional to the revenues in a time of peace must 
be raised and that additional measures for raising the same must 
be enacted. Especially is this true where, as with us, the exist- 
ing revenue laws barely produce sufficient moneys to meet the 
current expenses of the Government as at present administered. 
The Republican members of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House, for the purpose of raising these war revenues, have 
presented H. R. 10100, now under consideration. 

In brief, this measure provides for raising, for 8 of 
conducting the war with Spain, $690,000,000 or $700,000,000 in ad- 
dition to the ordinary revenues for the current expenses of the 
Government. It is proposed by this bill to raise these taxes as 
follows: Ninety million dollars to $100,000,000 thereof by direct 
internal taxes on certain articles of consumption, such as beer, 
tobacco, wines, drugs, mineral waters, etc., and by taxes upon 
certain business transactions; $500,000,000 to be borrowed upon 
$50, and multiples thereof, United States 10-20 coin bonds, bearing 
8 per cent per annum interest, and $100,000,000 upon not longer 
than one-year notes, bearing 8 per cent per annum interest. 

As the 8500, 000, 000 bond B is especially objectionable, 
I here quote the same in full. 

SEC. 27. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to bor- 
row on the credit of the United States the sum of $500,000,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, and to pre and issue therefor, at not less 
than 55 or registered bonds of the United States in such form as 
he may p be, and in denominations of $50 or some multiple of that sum, 
redeemable in coin at the pleasure of the United States after ten years from 
the date of their issue, and: payable twenty years from such date, and bear- 
ing interest payable quarterly in coin, at the rate of 3 per cent per annum; 
and the bonds herein authorized shall be exempt from all taxes or duties 
of the United States, as well as from taxation in any form by or under 
State, municipal, or local authority: Provided, That the bonds authorized 
by this section shall be first offered as a popular loan under such regula- 
tions, tobe prescribed by the ey she bc © Treasury, as will give oppor- 
tunity to the citizens of the United States to partici; te in the subscrip- 
tions to such loan; and a sum not exceeding one- of 1 per cent of the 


amount of the bonds herein authorized is hereby 8 to pay ex- 
penses of preparing, advertising, issuing, and disposing of the same. 


It may be well to note in passing that this measure is strictly a 
7 measure, 8 by the Republican members of the 
Ways and Means Committee and their advisers in exclusive con- 
ference. Having thus presented the bill, leading members of that 
committee now appeal to the minority here to support the same, 
“that a united front may be shown the enemy,” and they denounce 
the propositions comme from this side of the Chamber as “ petti- 
fogging,” etc. It may be well for these gentlemen to remember 
in considering Cuban matters and matters pertinent thereto that 
for the past year whenever and as often as the minority called 
upon this House to adopt an aggressive Cuban policy we were by 
these same gentlemen denounced as “‘jingoes” and other uncom- 
plimentary names Sy EE to us by them, and so continued until, 
smarting under the lash of an outraged public feeling and indig- 
nation, these gentlemen suddenly and in hot haste adopted the 
very policy which they were pleased the day before to style in us 
**jingoism.” 
Ifor one am for all measures and appropriations necessary to 
wire an aggressive and successful war. These, and these alone. 
have any effect upon the enemy, and that effect will be one of 
application and not bluff. When it comes to raising the revenues 
to meet these appropriations and the consideration of the means 
and methods to that end, these are matters of purely internal 
management and effect. The world abroad cares nothing for 
these; our citizens care much and are vitally interested. 
The time of war in every country at all times has been seized 
upon as the time to plunder the public? While I shall favor all 
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necessary measures in this war, and the votes will so show, I re- 
fuse to be a party to permitting what I believe to be the pillage 
of the country by rapacious financial vultures, or the shackling 
of the babes in the cradle with a debt and interest for twenty 
years, while the father bares his breast and bosom and battles for 
our country. There would be little glory and much shame if in 
the light of history and the experiences of this nation we un- 
shackle the slaves of Cuba by shackling the freemen of America. 
Neither the cry of “patriotism ” nor the jeers of ‘‘pettifogging” 
in a matter of purely internal policy should carry us off our feet 
and into the vortex of foolishness in this crisis. 

This bill does not require property owners to give their just 
share to the cause of their country, and they should at least be 
commanded to stand back from supe ees the yeomen of the na- 
tion while they uphold the dignity of the Republic, free Cuba, 
and avenge the Alaine. 

When it came to this matter of internal polity, if the majority of 
the Ways and Means Committee wanted a unanimous front they 
should have presented a reasonable bill, which would have met the 
minority half way, and not one prepared or presented in a partisan 
manner, one which encroaches upon the vital principles of all fac- 
tions of the minority, and, failing to dothis, when easily possible, it 
must Do takot as an attempt to enforce opposition to the measure 

roposed. 
p In the preparation and presenting of a measure of this kind the 
same considerations should prevail that would in the preparing 
to meet an emergency by any well-regulated business house. 
see f factor of the case should be consulted as determining the 
probable immediate sum required and only that amount raised or 
2 for. In the present exigency these considerations would 
d us to take into account the comparative stren of the two 
contending nations upon the seas and at home, the length of time 
the conflict will probably last, etc., and then we should consider 
our own assets and the manner in which necessary funds can be 
raised so as to bear lightest and most equably upon the people, 
and how much we could get along with until we may again con- 
sider and act upon the subject, so that in case the controversy be 
ended, meanwhile no unnecessary burden shall have been laid upon 
the people, and in all these our past experiences should be ob- 
served, their advantages appreciated, and errors avoided. These 
are the just considerations due from the representatives of a noble 
and patriotic people, going forth to offer their lives and all in de- 
fense of their country. 

The relative strength of the contending parties in this war will 
enlighten us much both as to the magnitude of our undertaking 
and as to the proper measures of revenue. American citizens, 
least of all American representatives, charged withthe conduct 
of national affairs, should not underestimate the potency of the 
Republic in all its relations, foreign and domestic. A conserva- 
tion of the resources of our country, as well as the acme of domes- 
tic polity—effective government with the least possible burden 
upon the citizen—mandatorily so requires. 

The potency of a nation among nations involves as its factors 
all elements of national resource and valor. 

How com we then with the enemy, Spain—nay, with all 
Europe? In territory England could be encircled with the waters 
of Lake Superior, which we use as a boundary line to this great 
nation, and more than a thousand square miles of water would be 
between her borders and the present shores of that inland sea. 
Ireland could be placed in the center of Lake Michigan and notan 
island would appear to mark the placeof herrepose. Spain, were 
she to gather within her confines the territory of France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Austria, and Portugal, would yet have within her 
borders less of territory than is comprised within three of our 


largest States. g r 
In area Spain is little larger than the Stateof California and 
much less than the State of Texas. We possess 3,602,990 square 


miles of domain; Spain but 197,670 square miles. In productive- 
ness she does not compare with us. 3 

Our Republic contains a population about equal to the com- 
bined populations of Spain, Great Britain, Belgium, Holland, 
Portugal, and Switzerland. We number 74,000,000; Spain but 


17,500,000. 
The wealth of the United States is given by Mulhall, the English 
statistician, asexceeding by more than one-third the wealth of Great 


Britain, two-fifths more than that of France, almost double that of | try 


Germany, one and one-half times that of Russia, three and one-third 
times that of Austria, four and one-half times that of Italy, and more 
than five times that of Spain. We nearly equal the combined 
wealth of Great Britain and Austria, more than equal that of 
France and Austria, equal the combined wealth of Germany, 
Austria, and Spain, and far exceed the combined wealth of Russia, 
Italy. and Spain. In wealth wehave$64,000,000,000; Spain less than 
812,000. 000, 000. In manufactures we are three-fourths ter 
than those of the United Kingdom, two and one- times 
greater than Germany, three times greater than France, four 
times greater than Russia, six times greater than Austria, twelve 


times greater than Italy, eighteen times greater than Spain, and 
$300,000,000 greater than those of Germany, Russia, Austria, 
Italy, and Spain combined. 

In value of manufactures we have $7,200,000,000. Spain las 


„000, 000. 

Our agricultural products are three times those of the United 
Kingdom; $1,500,000,000 more than those of France; $1,700,000,000 
more than those of Germany; 8800, 000, 000 more than those of 
Russia and Poland; $1,150,000,000 more than those of Austria; 
$2,800,000,000 more than those of Italy; 83,000, 000, 000 more than 
those of Spain. Our agricultural products are of the value of 
$17,740,800,000, while those of Spain are but $5,755,200,000. 

In import and export trade we aggregated $1,539,508,130, while 
Spain aggregated but $317,185,275. 

On July 1, 1897, the public debt of the United States was $1,266,- 
793,712.90, of which $378,081,702.64 was noninterest-bearing debt. 
On the same day the public debt of Spain was $1,239,209,670.40— 
interest-bearing debt. 

Note.—All the above figures from 
from Mulhall's Dictio: of Bieten (881 x the Steen Naar eck 

1898), and United D reports 1857300 While some of these 

are not down to date, the same Fe aiy are taken in each, which, for 

the of com give the advantage to Spain, her commercial 

ware sho has been waging for the past fee years while our capeclig kae bena 

increasing. In all cases the latest obtains: Ne eaves ure given. 

Pee Navy, in structure and every wise, is superior to the navy 
of Spain. 

Our country is united. North, South, East, and West, ub- 
lican, Democrat, and Populist, are at peace with the rest of the 
world, all present a united, determined front, actuated by the 
same imp , determined aon the same object. Spain is racked 
from center to confines with internecine troubles, momentarily 
threatening the stability of the reigning dynasty. Already ex- 
hausted by two other pending wars, she is but the shattered and 
crumbling shell of a once glorious nation. Her soldiers, hungry, 
diseased, and wearied, go to battle halting between masters and 
hesitating between allegiances. Our soldiers and sailors to battle 
go vigorous, strong, and healthy, animated and impelled by the 
sense of humanity and the vindication of their country’s wounded 
honor—the strongest of human LD dara forces. Ours are brave, 
trained, skilled; theirs no one of these. 

For three years both in Cuba and in the Philippines a band of 
ragged, hungry, and unarmed patriots, without treasure and al- 
most without homes, have bayed this enemy of ours, defeated them 
in battle, exhausted their reyenues, and shaken the very nation 
itself until it stands a tottering semblance of former glory. 

In all that goes tomake a nation we are incomparably and vastly 
the superior of Spain. 

With comparative resources represented by eighteen times the - 
territory, nearly five times the le, over five t the wealth, 
nearly eighteen times the manufactures, over three times the agri- 
cultural wealth, with all the undeveloped possible resources of this 
country, with five times the commerce, with a united, valorous, 
and outraged people, we are to meet in war that inferior with an 
exhausted treasury and a divided people. It was possible for us 
to vote $50,000,000 in a day, and do likewise the next day had we 
chose; it was impossible for Spain to borrow $40,000,000 in a year 
at 40 per cent interest. k » 

And this is our country. And this is our enemy. We stand 
among the nations of the earth the greatest in all that constitutes 
a nation. Among the peoples of the earth there are none gathered 
into one form of government our equals, with resources unparal- 
leled, a territory unexeelled, capabilities unmeasurable. Our 
enemy, Spain, pee these the least of all nations. 

Comparing the powers of the two countries makes it seem tray- 
esty to call this a war. 

If the vigor, patriotism, and valor of our seamen and soldiers be 
a to control their actions and an aggressive campaign be 

ad, there is no reason why this war should be prolonged beyond 
a few weeks nor the cost thereof demand any such expenditures 
as contemplated by this bill. 

The attitude the Republic is made to assume by this bill is ri- 
diculous, not to say humiliating. The idea that a nation of the 
wealth and resources of this should at the threshhold of any 
8 before any of the available taxable assets of the coun- 

are called up to meet the emergency, should go about stand- 
ing at the byroads and asking from the yeoman of 
the country loans of $50 or more, while the great fortunes of the 
country—the railroads making thousands in transporting troops, 
coal barons in selling coal, etc.—should not be taxed a cent is 
preposterous. 

is bill is fatally objectionable from various reasons, both as 

to the amount propana to be raised thereby and the proposed 
methods of raising the same. 

This bill ignores the valuable teachings gleaned by the coun 
from the financial history of the civil war, in that it neither a 
of the advantages taught nor avoids the errors indicated thereby. 
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The empirical philosophy gained by a half cen of trial and 
expense is opla An examination of the financial history of 
the civil war reveals that whether accomplished by design or 
accident the course of financial legislation adopted for the con- 
duct of that war and subsequent thereto has so far operated in 
favor of the bondholders of the country and against the soldiers, 
eee and bond payers of the country as to approximate the 


criminal. 

At the outbreak of that war there was no considerable money, 
coin or other, available to the Government to carry on the war. 
The bankers demanded exorbitant interest for any loans. Accord- 
ingly, at the recommendation of President Lincoln, the credit of 
the Government was used, and by the acts of July 17, 1861, and 
Feb: 12, 1862, the issuance of $60,000,000in noninterest-bearing 
full legal-tender notes was authorized by Congress. These notes 
differed from those subsequently issued by the Government dur- 
ing that war in that they were legal tender for all debts, public 
and private, and were accepted by the Government for ali dues 
and duties due the same; they differed from those subsequently 
issued in that, through all the war and at all times, they remained 
at with gold. 

e next issue of greenbacks was under the act of February 25, 
1862, which provided that the same should be legal tender for all 
debts, public and private, except duties on imports and interest 
on the public debt, which from that time forward should be paid 
in coin.” Incidentally this act made all import duties and inter- 
est on our national bonds payable in coin. All subsequent issues 
of greenbacks during the war contained the same provision, and 
all of these depreciated in value. It was not to be expected a note 
would remain at par which was repudiated by its maker and 
payer. This is cogently set forth in a letter of the present Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, dated November 4, 1897, wherein he says: 

While the Government does not specifically redeem either silver dollars 
or silver certificates in gold, it receives them the same as gold in payment of 
all debts due the Uni States. This amounts to a practical daily redemp- 
tion of such dollars and certificates in large amounts. 

It was acceptance, then, by the Government of the first green- 
back issue for dues and imports due the Government, 1 
to a practically daily redemption, that kept them at par with gol 
and a fortiori the refusal of the Government to do so with refer- 
ence to the subsequent greenback issues that caused the latter to 

reciate below gold. 

y what influences this legislation was eccomplished is unim- 
rtant to here inquire. It is pertinent, however, to note that the 
irect result thereof was to create an im tive and increased 
demand for coin as interest on the public debt and import duties 
which could be paid only in coia and which must be paid. Ac- 
` cordingly gold rapidly appreciated in value, reaching a premium 
at 285 in 1864. While the soldier was gladly fighting for his coun- 
and receiving $13 in depreciated 3 for his pay, the 
bondholder was receiving interest on his bonds in gold Worth al- 

most three times as much. 

It will hardly be denied that a statute which required the Goy- 
ernment to pay the bondholder from one hand his Government 
dues in gold appreciated to 285 and the soldier with the other hand 
his Government dues in currency depreciated to 35-40 cents was, 
to say the least, a legislative error. In view of the fact that the 
same statute permitted the bondholder to turn around and plun- 
der the soldier, I have called it criminal error. The soldier sent 
his currency home to support his family. They paid it to the 
merchant. The Government by said act would not receive it for 
the merchant's import duties charged to the soldier’s widow as 

art of the cost of the supplies, so the merchant must seek the 
ndholder and buy gold, paying therefor almost three dollars for 
one, in order to pay these imports, and thus indirectly the bond- 
holder for each dollar of his gold received nearly $3 of the sol- 
.dier’s currency. But this did not complete the crime. The bond- 
holder then exchanged his greenbacks, dollar for dollar, par, for 
additional Government bonds bearing additional gold interest, 
payable in advance. 

Another legislative error pertinent to the consideration of this 
bill was the act creating national banks, which was passed 
Congress and became a law March 25, 1863. By this act the bond- 
holder who had or has $50,000 in United States bonds deposits the 
same with the United States Treasurer and thereupon issues 90 

cent of the amount thereof in national-bank notes, which he 
oans at from 5 to 10 per cent interest per annum, thus realizing 
from his investment double interest, first upon his bonds from 
the Government. second from his debtor for his national-bank 
notes. This is the least excusable of all statutes that disgrace our 
statute books to-day. ` 

The alleged reason for the same has never been made clear. If 
it were intended as a factor in the financial system in the civil 
war, such was not realized, for of the same Spaulding, in his His- 
tory of the Finances of the Civil War, says that no national- 
bank notes were issued before January, 1864, only about $25,825,- 
000 to July 1, 1864, and only about $147,000,000 to the close of the 


war. There are now over $215,000,000 of these notes in circula- 
tion. The true reason was to make the national-bank notes, which 


were controllable by the bondholders, crowd out the greenbacks, 
which were not so controllable, thereby giving the bondholder 
control of the money market of the country. 

A fact to be noted in passing is that the civil war was not fought 
or concluded with money borrowed upon bonds or otherwise, but 
upon the of the credit of the nation represented by its so- 
called mback notes. Bonds were issued not to borrow money, 
but to destroy money, the money that had saved the nation and 
paid and satisfied its soldiers. The war occurred between 1861 
and the spring of 1865. The war bonds were issued in the years 
1862 to 1868, inclusive, aggregating $1,854,736,150. Of these only 
$603,262,250 were issued in 1862, 1863, and 1864, the war years. 
During the years 1865, 1866, 1867, and 1868, after the war, $1,251,- 
473,900 in bonds wereissued. The amounts of bonds issued from 
1862 to 1868 were $1,854,736,150, and the amount of greenback 
money destroyed during 1861 to 1872 was nearly the same, $1,808,- 
814,475.89. Every soldier, every contractor, every server of the 
public was paid in greenbacks or Treasury notes. Spaulding 
says: 

After the surrender of the rebel armies to Grant and Sherman, the Volun- 
teer Army was mustered out of the service and paid by Secretary McCulloch 
in 7.30 notes amounting in October, 1885, to 80000000. convertible 
in three years into 5-20 U per cent bonds. : 

The civil war, then, was conducted upon the credit of the nation 
by greenbacks, and no money was borrowed for that It 
should be remembered, too, that during the continuance of that 
war the Government for all purposes only issued $603,262,250 in 
bonds, approximately. Many other acts were passed by Congress 
making up the financial history of the civil war which form valu- 
able references for the avoidance of mistakes in such periods, but 
which are not so pertinent at present as those noted. Their value 
as guides to legislation will be more applicable when it comes to 
the final adjustment and payment of the expenses of this war. 
The matters cited, however, are applicable to the pending bill. If 
these experiences of the nation in financial affairs so dearly ac- 
quired are to be of any value, they indisputably establish these 
proportions: 

The cause of the depreciation of the greenbacks during the civil 
war was the elimination therefrom of the full legal-tender power, 
SAS that with this power they did and will remain at par with 


That there was no necessity for the issuance of bonds during or 
after the civil war, and that that war was successfully carried on 
and concluded without the issuance of the same; at least and un- 
deniably from commencement to the conclusion of that war no 
more bonds were issued than here asked for this war. 

That there was no necessity for the establishment of national 
banks, and anything that fosters these gives undue advantages to 
aclass. Though confronted with a war, therefore, this Congress, 
advised as it is by the experiences of our forefathers in financial 
legislation in such an emergency and with an inexhaustible re- 
source of wealth to draw from in support of the Army and Navy, 
and being confronted with so mean a foe, should have no diffi- 
culty in adopting adequate revenue measures bearing upon the 
country equably and in paying as we go. It was the ponoy of 
“paying as we go” that made England what it is by Gladstone 
and separated that statesman in friendship from Disraeli, who al- 
ways advocated the borrowing policy. 

War always calls from a country two contributions—life and 
treasure. As the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] 
has well said— 

The generosity, the public the of the masses of the 
ple increase as 25 arai bier C E DOET Aes Spe atthe most wealth: 
until you get to the honest, industrious men at the bottom, and you will find 
the men at the bottom most free to give up their lives if the nation needs 
them, and their substance if the nation needs it, to the town, the county, the 
State, or the nation. 

From the pore come the vast majority of the soldiers of the 
war; from the rich should come the vast majority of the sinews 
of the war. The Republic to-day, Mr. Chairman, resounds with 
the clamor of its humbler citizens, offering their all, their lives, 
in the service of their country in this war. No less patriotic are 
the good women who bid their husbands, fathers, brothers, and 
sons godspeed at the gate while they return to rear the family 
and tend their all, perhaps forever. In this moment of national 
trial they are not halting to inquire, but trusting that this Con- 


gress will properly provide the means for this war and that no 
injustice will be done them or theirs thereby. Itis a great and 
sacred trust im upon this Congress. 


I believe this bill is inequitable in its provisions; that it is exor- 
bitant in amount proposed to be rai thereby; that the bond 
features proposed therein are unnecessary, unjustifiable, and 
vicious. 

The amount to be raised by this bill is grossly excessive. 
Negri see how much this bill proposes to raise for the present 

war, 
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In considering this proposition it is proper first to inquire the 
present revenues and ciency of revenue measures. 

The present revenue law (Dingley Act) promises to raise - 
cient funds for the ordinary expenses of the Government. Ofit 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] in his opening speech 
to-day said: 

The estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury that the revenues for the 
next fiscal year, an estimate made in ‘December last, would be $390,000, 
under the peace conditions then prevailing, has been shown by the pr 
of events to be 3 within the reasonable probability. There is ng doubt 
that the revenue for the next fiscal year, had we avoided the hostilities now 
upon us, would exceed $390,000.00. 

An examination and analysis of the present condition of the 
Treasury reveals that by conservative estimate there is on hand 
available for the expenses of this war a surplus of atleast $75,000,- 
000, and probably $118,000,000. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. 

; Dar claimed there is an available surplus of but $30,000,000; 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DoLLIVER], member of the Ways 
and Means Committee, admits there is an available surplus of 
$57,000,000, 

An examination of their analyses of the Treasury statement 
reveals a still larger surplus. That statement to-day shows an 
Fa Sige a cash balance, including the gold reserve, of $218,000,- 


Both gentlemen deduct the item of silver coin uncurrent because 
worn. The one deducts $13,000,000 for this; the other $5,000,000. 
Neither should be deducted, because the whole can bereminted and 
circulated within a few days, or in an emergency circulated with- 
out being reminted. Both gentlemen claim the fund held for the 
redemption of national-bank notes should be deducted, which 
Mr. DINGLEy places at $33,000,000. The law of July 14, 1890, ex- 
pressly provides this fund shall be covered into the ury as a 
general asset, and as such is available for use in this war and 
should not be deducted in this estimate. 

The claimed . for working balances are unjustifiable 
upon the grounds that there is already in the hands of the dis- 
bursing officers and agents of the Government, including the Post- 
Office Department, showing a credit in favor of the Government 
of $38,000,000. ; 

The $14,000,000 deducted for redemption of Pacific Railroad 
bonds will not be called until January 1, 1899, and until then 
could be used as an emergency asset. 

These estimates disclose an estimated cash balance in the Treas- 
ury for the purposes of this war of approximately 8118, 000, 000. 
pag rida members in the House place a safe estimate at $75,- 

All of these funds constituting the $118,000,000 are available 
until January 1, 1899, and inasmuch as Congress convenes Decem- 
ber 5, 1898, and in the case of necessity could then in due time 
meet any deficiency created by their use. The $75,000,000, how- 
ever, is available absolutely for the purposes of this war. 5 

With a revenue measure upon the books sufficient for the ordi- 
nary expenses of the Government, with from $75,000,000 to $118,- 
000,000 cash available in the Treasury for the war, this bill pro- 
posing to pores for $690,000,000 is presented to this House when, 
too, it is known Congress will meet December 5, 1898, almost 
within six months hence. What reason, what justification is 
there in Congress sitting to-day legislating in the light of 8 
alone for a year or more to come when in six months we wi 
return here and then be able to legislate in the light of experience 
and consummated facts? 

It is estimated and expected in this House that this war will 
probably cost $25,000,000 per month, which until Congress convenes 
would amount to $150,000,000. Even doubling this sum and esti- 
mating the cost to then at $300,000,000, the proposition, with 
$75,000,000 on hand, to provide for $690,000,000 more and total of 
$765,000,000 is preposterous. 

Whenit is probable that this war will be ended long botore then, 
or at least in one year, when itis certain Congress will meet again 
December 5 of this year, the proposition to raise such an enormous 
sum is not founded in wisdom or good sense. Allof the objections 
against a large surplus inveigh against this proposition. It is an 
unnecessary tax upon the people and becomes an object of pillage 
to the designing. 

It may be said that part of the bonds may not be issued, but no 
power on earth could withstand the pressure to issue them, not to 
consider that a design may already exits for their issue. Already 
we see swarms of agents, contractors, and schemers haunting the 
Departments with ships, stores, and everything to sell that may 
be used, exerting every power and political influence to sell the 
same. That our officials are honest I not only admit but assert, 
but in such times their duties are so numerous and mistakes will 
occur, and this fund increases that possibility. To provide all 
81 seer is worse than foolish; it is criminal to the taxpayers of 

e country. 

Going to war with a fifth-rate bankrupt power that can not 
raise $40,000,000, that is compelled to beg for funds in driblets 
sustain her army and navy, this Congress proposes, after voting 


,000,000 in a day, to vote $690,000,000 more. Is not this like n 
t taking a e hammer to crush a mosquito? 
THE BILL DOES NOT LEVY EQUABLY. 

Asa unora proportia Tam op to direct taxes levied as 
are those in bill. A few articles—beer, tobacco, medicines, 
mineral waters, etc.—are selected and taxed. This is unjust bee 
cause unequal, in that it places upon the consumers of these thé 
burden of taxation, while those who do not consume thereof es- 
cape, 8 as the consumers of these articles paying al- 
most the entire amounts levied by this bill are the poorer of our 


people. 

Notes, mortgages, etc., are taxed—that is, upon execution—an- 
other unjust tax, because it falls upon the borrower or poor man, 
as it will be collected from him by the lender as an interest or ex- 

ense item, while the income and money of the lender escapes 
tion hereunder, 

The inequitable features of this bill are more apparent when 
we consider that it means not oniy $690,000,000 to be raised, b 
also the interest on the $500,000, in straight interest, 5 
ing to 8300, 000,000 —nay, more than this, for this estimate does 
not include interest on the 8100, 000, 000 one-year Treasury no 
nor reckon the quarterly hong 4 interest requirements. 
means, then, more than 8990, 000, 000 by the terms of this bill, ev: 
should the direct revenue features thereof, assessing annually a 
least $90,000,000 upon certain consumers, be repealed in one year, 
which they will not be. 

This means that the present interest-bearing public debt of the 
Republic, amounting to about $850,000,000, s be increased to 
$1,450,000,000—increased by over one-third. Why all this grea 
burden? Who is it decreed Feo pay this under the administra- 
tion of the party in power? It be paid by the revenue lawg 
existing and proposed, the Dingley tariff act and this pro 
revenue law. In other words, the consumers of the country 
pay it, and the vast majority, over 95 per cent, of these are th 
poor, while the rich escape. 

What two material things are protected by war? Life and prop- 
erty. But life is not so much protected, because offered in battle, 
1 is everywhere and always protected at the expense of 
life. Then why should not property pay the war taxes? Let this 
bill exempts the property of the country from ultimately bearing 
a cent of the burdens of this war. It bonds the soldiers, sailors 
and yeomen who offer their lives therein for their country in an 
enormous debt for twanty years tocome. Refusing to pay as we 
go by making property pay these taxes, and inst thereof issu- 
ing these proposed bonds, means that the yeoman of the country 

l fight this war, will uphold the country’s flag and honor in 
battle, to return home and toil for twenty years to pay the taxes 
of the war, while the bondholder mulcts him in interest as the 
fruits of this legislation. 

The man is not qualified to sit in this Chamber who does not 

know its history and fully understand its commercial stren, 
Whoever knows these of this Republic has in mind the factors in- 
dicating to a mathematical certainty and demonstration the proper 
course of to-day which will raise all the necessary revenues, all th 
most e estimated requirements of this war, in a manner a 
once equable and unburdensome. 
„If it were a business house determining action in a business 
way, we would ayail first of the seventy-five or one hundred and 
eighteen million dollars available cash on hand. This is available 
to-day. Next we find a seigniorage of silver bullion in the Treas- 
ury amounting to $42,000,000. The precise ounce is known to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and we could authorize the issuance 
of silver certificates based upon this seigniorage, an asset on hand, 
and haye in ten days $42,000,000 more available for this war. 

The next ayailable resource is the public credit. The public 
credit of the nation is public property. It is the storehouse of all 
the wealth and valor of the people, and as such, the people at all 
times, especially in such emergencies as this, are entitled to the 
benefits of its use. Itis not our right to disregard this by assert- 
ing the impotency of our country. It is our duty to avail of it as 
the people’s property which will relieve them of interest burdens, 
and stimulate anity by increasing an already minimized cir- 
culation of money. There is a limit to the use of the nation’s 
credit, but it is not measured by the probable expenses of this 
war nor by the most exaggerated suggestions of the probable cost 
of the same—certainly not by the proposed amount to be provided 
for by this bill—$690,000,000, 

‘ Grant for the purposes of argument that the present exigencies 
of this war require the providing of $50,000,000 per month, or 
$300,000,000 until Congress meets again, in revenues, regardless 
of what amounts we have on hand or can make available with 
Treasury assets; or, grant that it is necessary now to provide for 
$690,000,000 in revenues. These are the 8 of this bill, 
the most extravagant estimate suggested. Can we with safety 
substitute for the whole of this the noninterest-bearing credit o 
fe nation and avoid the injustices of direct taxes and burdens o 
terest-bearing bonds and notes? In other words, and in brief, 
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can the Republic to-day with safety authorize the issue to pay the 
expenses of this war as needed, if needed, of noninterest-bearing, 
full legal-tender notes aggregating $300,000,000 for the conduct 
thereof until Congress again assembles and has the power to act, 
or even $690,000,000 thereof if necessary? 

A casual glance at the financial history of the country and an 
understanding of our commercial prowess unhesitatingly answers 
yes. There can be no question that the valor and integrity of the 
country, so far as constituting elements of a basis of a public 
credit, are equal that of 1860, a time when the nation was divided 
as to the right to preserve the nation in its entirety, whereas never 
in the history of the nation was there a more unified spirit than 


ay. 

The remaining factor of a public credit is the wealth of the 
country, its assets. 

Mulhall in his Dictionary of Statistics tells us that in 1860 the 
wealth of the United States was $16,132,800,000; that in 1888, the 
latest estimate on the subject, it was $61,555,200,000. The latest 
reliable calculations places the wealth of this country to-day at 
between $75,000,000 and 880,000, 000, 000. This is perfectly in 
accord with Mulhall’s fi and statements of later date, given 
in the North American Review, May to October, 1897, inclusive. 
The increase of American wealth has been of recent years more 
on a geometrical than an arithmetical ratio. These figures make 
the commercial strength of the United States to-day b 
five times that of 1860. Statistics show the material growth of 
the United States during the war of 1861-65 not to have been mate- 
rially increased. 

But we have already shown that during that period the Govern- 
ment issued and maintained at par $60,000,000 in the noninterest- 
bearing full legal-tender Treasury notes or greenbacks. It is 
mathematically certain, then, that with five times the commercial 
strength now we can issue and maintain at par at least five times 
that amount, or $300,000,000 of the same. Is there any man who 
has so little confidence in his country as to doubt this? And yet 
this would be twice the amount ematea necessary to conduct 
this war until Con, assembles in December. 

With the amount now in the Treasury it ought to be sufficient 
to successfully conclude the war. 

Nay, more; not only were the full legal-tender greenbacks main- 
tained at par by the credit of the country when so much weaker, 
but in comparatively considering our present credit strength all 
factors thereof should be weighed. As stated at that time, the 
credit of the Government was materially affected by an inter- 
necine war, with one of the great armed forces contending against 
the inseparability of the Union and at times dangerously menac- 
ing the same. Now the conditions are the reverse. Moreover, 
then the struggle was within the very theater of our commercial 
activity, each day destroying our wealth and diminishing our 
credit pos pr while now the war is without, but of easy access 
to our soldiers and Navy, resting upon our base of ely per while 
the SAN are thousands of miles away, starving and without a 
practicable base of supplies if we act quickly. 

In addition, the Government then issued and maintained in 
circulation an aggregate of over $1,800,000,000 in noninterest- 
bearing Treasury notes, often amounting in actual circulation to 
over $450,000,000. True, these later issues depreciated in value, 
but the fact that the noninterest-bearing full legal-tender Treas- 
ury notes of July 12, 1861, August 5, 1861, and February 12, 1862, 
circulated side by side with these and were always at par with 
pona conclusively demonstrated the depreciation due to the lim- 

ted legal-tender capacity of the later notes and not due to a want 
of a credit basis or any overissue of the same. 

With approximately the same wealth basis of the United States 
on March 1, 1866, of one-fifth our prens wealth basis of to-day, 
the Republic maintained a debit of approximately $2,827,868,959, 
including therein noninterest-bearing limited legal-tender notes 
to the extent of over $375,000,000, which latter depreciated solely 
for the reason stated. If under such unfavorable circumstances, 
when the Government was burdened by such overwhelming debts 
with 8 so small assets, its credit strength maintained 
at all times its full legal-tender Treasury notes at par, and sub- 
sequently demonstrated to the world that that confidence was 
justified by rapidly meeting and extinguishing the vast bulk of 
obligations incurred during that war, what room is there now for 
a shadow of a doubt that with our fivefold wealth, our united 
country, our most favorable position in this war, we can maintain 
at par 5690,000,000in such full legal-tender Treasury notes? Espe- 
cially is this true when we consider the whole public debt, if we 
issued these, would amount to but approximately $1,890,000,000, 
including both interest-bearing and noninterest-bearing obliga- 
tions compared with 52,827, 868,959 in 1866. 

It is assumed by the very terms of this bill that the credit 
strength of the nation is not only sufficient to support a debt of 
$600,000,000 but this with raen years of interest to accumulate, 
amounting to $900,000,000. Why will it not, therefore, support 
$600,000,090, a less amount in noninterest-bearing debt? 0 
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these notes full legal tender; the soldiers, sailors, and all will be 
poo to take them, and they will ever be at par as were the full 
egal tenders of the civil war. 

he issue of $100,000,000 one-year 3 per cent Treasury notes in 
this bill is equally if not less defensive for the reason that all in- 
terest paid thereupon is an unnecessary gift to the moneyed 
interests, 

By borrowing it the Government takes this amount ont of cir- 
culation, with the co uent disadvantages; by issuing it that 
much more would be put into circulation, with the consequent ad- 
vantages. 

I believe, therefore, that for the third source of revenue in this 
war we should follow the footsteps of the illustrious Lincoln, and 
for the benefit of the people use the public credit. Use it for 
$150,000,000, $300,000,000, $690,000,000, and further, if necessary, 
and until circumstances should dictate a limit. By this means 
these could be made immediately available, in addition to the cash 
on hand and silver seigniorage, all the funds possibly necessary 
to carry on this war. We would not compel a few to bear the 
burden of this war, as this bill proposes, and we would not bond 
for twenty years the consumers of the country, who will be, the 
men who will fight this war. 

In 1812, with a population of 7,239,000 and a wealth of $1,497,- 
600,000, we fought the war with England to a successful conclu- 
sion by the issuance of Treasury notes; in 1846, with a Hb 
of 20,000,000 and a wealth of $4,000,000,000, we fought the war 
with Mexico to a successful conclusion by the issuance of Treas- 
ury notes; in 1861-1865, with a population of 35,000,000 and a 
wealth of $17,000,000,000, we fought the civil war to a successful 
conclusion by the issuance of Treasury notes, and in 1898, with a 
population of 74,000,000 and a wealth of between seventy-five and 
eighty billion dollars, we can and should fight the Spanish war to 
a successful conclusion by the issuance of Treasury notes. 

The credit of the nation is the stored strength of the people con- 
served by 1 and labor in hours of peace, upon which they 
have a right to rely and which they have the right to use in hours 
of emergency 

It is claimed for this bill that it proposes a popular issue of notes 
and bonds. We have heard much of this popular” issue. Be- 
fore, however, it was passed, the Secretary of the Treasury gave 
out that he had ascertained that New York financiers were pre- 
pared to take all these bonds and congratulated the public there- 
upon. Itis not probable that the farmer or other person havin 
$50 to invest would do so in a 3 per cent bond, when he can get 
per cent or 5 per cent in any savings bank in the country. It will 
not do here to argue the bond the safer. The banks are safe enough 
to satisfy the investors, and this concludes the question. It is not 
best, if we must have bonds, that they should be so floated, if pos- 
sible, for in such cases it would mean the withdrawal of all money 
available from circulation throughout the country instead of from 
the hoarded centers. 

Much has been proclaimed in this House of this being a ‘‘ popu- 
lar” bond issue and of selling these on the highways, etc. But, 
gentlemen, this is only another dodge to deceive the public. This 
feature of the bill is outside of the crudely attempted description 
thereof as popular,“ wholly in accord with the views of its father 
(for I take it from its genealogical 5 this bill is more 
the creature of the Secretary of the Treasury than of the Ways 
and Means Committee). It is well known that the fifty-dollar 
populace in the hour of war would not be attending fence-corner 
sales to bay bonds, but would leave their $50 at home to care for 
wife and children while they went forth to defend their country. 
They are not thinking of bonds now, except the bonds restraining 
Cuban freedom; but they will think of these later. 

It must be known to the framers of this measure that any man 
with $50 or other small sum to loan could get a higher rate than 
8 per cent interest and would not buy these bonds unless through 
motives of patriotism. It must be known that it is only the large 
sums of money that are let at such low rates of interest. It must 
be well known that the holders of $50,000 or upward would be 
able to realize handsome interest on these bonds at so low a rate 
of interest, for they could purchase directly or indirectly that 
amount in bonds, then establish or add the same to a national- 
bank fund, and thereupon issue $45,000 for each $50,000 in bonds 
purchased, upon which they would receive 5 per cent to 10 per 
cent in interest as well as the 3 per cent on the bonds. So that 
the real result of this so-called popular” issue will be that it will 
become a national-banker’s issue, and that they and they alone can 
afford to purchase the bonds. 

That one of the results of this proposed bond issue will be to 
extend the life and system of the national banks is further re- 
vealed by the time fixed when they may be paid, to wit, 1908. In 
1904 we have coming due bonds to the extent of $100,000,000 and 
in 1907 to the extent of $559,640,000. This proposed issue of $500,- 
000,000 will be payable in 1908. This bill proposes, then, to make 
payable in the years 1907-8 bonds to the extent of $1,059,640,000, 
a patently impossible thing for the Government to do. Therefore 
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the Secretary 


of the Treasury would be called upon to refund 
these bonds and thereby maintain the basis for national banks on 
a two-thirds greater basis after 1907 than now possible, and prob- 


ably continue their existence ten or twenty years longer. The 
present bonded debt of the country amounts to about $850,000,000, 
of which said sum of $659,640,000 will be due by 1907. 
These proposed bonds, if issued, could be made payable and 
paa in one, two, and three years, and the people relieved of their 

posed burden of interest, and it has been so declared by able 
Republican gentlemen in this House; but this would not perpet- 
uate the national banks. I therefore say that this is not a popu- 
lar but a national banker's issue of bonds. It should be constantly 
borne in mind that the issuance of bonds takes money out of cir- 
culation and to a great extent stores it in the vaults of the Gov- 
ernment, thereby depriving the industries of its use always toa 
greater or less extent; that the relation of credits to circulation is 
about 15 to 1; thereby the withdrawing of $1 from circulation 
means the loss of $15 in credits; that the relation of property to 
circulation is about 30 to 1, and that thereby the withdrawing of 
$1 from circulation means the loss of $30 in property values, 
while the issuance of Treasury notes means the increase of the 
circulating medium and consequent rehabilitation of business and 
values, the crash and depreciation of which so sorely afflicts the 
country at present. 

Every objection to the issuance of even an unlimited quantity 
of legal-tender Treasury notes and the urging in their stead inter- 
est-bearing bonds is conclusively pt e by the proposition 
that, should circumstances indicate an overissue of the former 
resulting in depreciation, bonds could at that time be substituted 
by refunding the notes therewith without a cent loss to the Gov- 
ernment. The Government never has and never will issue a dol- 
lar of any kind of currency unless it receives a dollar in value 
therefor, andat the slightest depreciation in its notes, which I claim 
would notoccur, the announced aig doses of the same in bonds, 
which our friends claim are safe from depreciation, would remedy 
the threatened evil. 

I for one, reflecting upon our resources, reading our history, 
and contemplating the possibilities of this war, can not apprehend 
the least occasion for this. Nor do I feel justified in being com- 
mitted to bond issues under any circumstances with the resources 
of this country what they are. 

In times of peace and in times of war IL believe the existing bonded 
indebtedness and any such future indebtedness of the country, to- 

ther with the great bulk of our current expenses, should be met 
5 an income tax. So any emergency excess issue of Treasury 
notes the volume of which might 8 depreciation of the same 
should be reduced or abolished by redemption from a fund sup- 
plied from an income-tax law. If auxiliary aid be demanded by 
the exigencies of the time or without such, it would be wise to sup- 
ply such by the issuance of silver certificates properly based upon 
silver bullion. Such policy and legislation would shift the burden 
of the current expenses of the Government, the remaining burden 
of the civil war, and the promised burdens of the present war from 
the shoulders of the consumers of the country to the shoulders of 
the wealthy of the country, 

It would say to the soldier, ‘‘ You have offered your life and ener- 
gies for your country to protect its property; you shall not now 

y the expenses thereof, but the property of the country shall pay 

or its protection.” It would sy to the consumers of the country 
that on March 1,1866, the bon debt of the country was $2,827,- 
868,959.46; that to the close of the year 1895 there had been paid 
upon this in principal $1,700,000,000 and in interest alone $2,635,000,- 
000, aggregating $4,400,000,000; that since 1895 this has been fur- 
ther reduced so as to leave the bonded debt about $850,000,000; 
that this gigantic burden had almost totally been lifted hy the 
consumers of the country, and that it was but just and fair that 
2e ae of the country should now put their shoulders to the 
wheel. 

The virtues of an income-tax law can not be better ng Se than 
in the eloquent words of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BAILEY], 
when he said: 5 


It is the justest tax that the wisdom of Congress can devise. It is the only 
one that with a man’s ability to pay it and falls with his inability to 
yit. It is the only tax that is rn liad 
w when the citizen’s lO teen a fa’ 


' 6 Su 
the support e Government acegrdin 
when he is able to do it. * * * The alorem tax is the same 
whether an enterprise languishes or prospers; the income tax is large when 
profits are good and ceases when profits cease. 


It will not do for gentlemen here to seek to avoid this issue by 
adverting to the decision of the Supreme Court construing the 
Constitution as inhibiting an income tax. Irrespective of the 

uestion of the correctness of that decision and the probability of 
is reversal, they must remember that in this country, if it is the 
will of the people that the revenues of the country should be 


raised by an income tax, that will is supreme. The sovereign 
power of State is vested in and is the will of the people, and no 
written law, either as a constitution or statute, and no decree of 
any court of the land, is superior to this. If the Constitution is 
otherwise written than a majority of the e will, the genus 
and stability of our Government demand that it be changed. 
The duty devolves upon the party in power not to avoid, but exe- 
cute the will of the > poopie by suitable statute, if possible, by 
suitable constitutional amendment, if necessary. 

On the lines already suggested there is ample time to provide 
the ultimate pay nen of the proposed debt of this war by such a 
tax, even if the Constitution must be amended in order so to do. 
But good faith demands the procedure to so do be inaugurated at 
the time the bonds are voted. On the contrary, the majority here 
have already indicated an unwillingness so to do. 

It may be pertinent here to inquire who asks for this issue of 
bonds in determining the real purpose actuating its proposed issue. 
It was not our soldiers. It was not our sailors. It was not those 
vending the Government ships or munitions of war. These, and 
each and all of these, in all wars of our country, and in this war, 
are ready, willing, and anxious to accept payment in Government 
notes or silver. 

Never in the history of the country has there been a more evi- 
dent attempt by persons representing an idea of political policy to 
foist upon the country the acceptance thereof t is attempted 
in this bill. At a time when every member of both branches of 
Congress had been and is still anxious to vote as a unit on all 
measures affecting this war an attempt is made to foist upon the 
country a system of finance, coupled with a bill to raise revenues 
for the war, that is the vital issue between the two great parties 
of the country, and which was condemned at. the last election by 
over 6,500,000 of American citizens. You ask for a solid front, 
but present a bill which you know renders it impossible as con- 
taining a measure which the minority believes, whether rightly 
or wrongly, is ‘ous to the interests of the Republic. No 
gentleman upon this floor has justified or can justify the necessi 
of at this time providing for the issuance of $500,000,000 in bon 
when Congress convenes within six months hence. 

There is a motive actuating this proposition. Canit be the mo- 


tive of forcing upon this country still further the le gold 
standard? ee: bond issue has been the publi and 
asserted plan of the present Secretary of the Treasury ever since 


his induction into that high office. The leading advocates of a 
single gold standard have, it now appears, for over a year been 
impatiently awaiting an opportunity when they could force their 
idea upon the country. ey knew Congress would not adopt it 
in an hour of. composure and ordinary exigencies, so this hour is 
sought to be utilized for that purpose. eir plan has been and 
is to retire all greenbacks and hie notes by taking them up 
with interest-bearing bonds, thereby forcing the country more 
firmly to a gold standard. On July3,1897, the Washington Even- 
ing Star, which is currently quoted and accepted as the Adminis- 
tration organ, contained the following: 


FOR CURRENCY REFORM—SECRETARY GAGE TO PRESENT A PLAN AT THE 
REGULAR SESSION—RETIREMENT OF GRRENBACKS AND ENLARGEMENT 
OF BANK CIRCULATION FAVORED—SURPLUS AS A FACTOR. 


It is i ena to the fo secon policy of the Administration that the tariff 
shall pr 555 a surplus of revenue. Administration is to 


But the expectations of the Secretary were not realized, as the 
Dingley Act failed to produce the expected surplus. Accordingly 
a plan of legislation was presented to Congress by him involving 
these identical features. It met the fate anticipated in the article 
quoted, and the Secretary so knows. 

Within the past three months the 5 the Treasury has 
repeated in public these ideas. Undoubtedly he was consulted 
with reference to the framing of this bill. Not to have done so 
would have been improper and unusual. That the bond oe 
sion of this bill is but the creature of his mind seems to be clearly 
evidenced by containing his frequently stated plan that the Gov- 
ernment should issue $500,000,000 in interest-bearing bonds, with 
which to impound the greenbacks and Treasury notes in order, 
in his own words, “to more firmly place the country upon a gold 


Members of the House were advised in advance that an attempt 
of this character would be made whenever the country proceeded 
to provide revenues for this war. s 

n the 10th day of March, 1898, before the smoke had cleared 
away from the explosion of the Maine, before the country had 
vered from the surprise at the shock of that infamy, long be- 
ore the tears of sorrow had been brushed away from the public 
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eye in the grief for our dead heroes, there came to me and, I sup- 
pose, to each member of this House the following circular letter: 
PROVIDENCE BOARD OF TRADE, 
Providence, R. I, March 1, 1398. 


Your earnest attention is called to the Showing preamble and resolution 
by the Providence Board of Trade Tuesday, March 1, 1893, paving 
3 indorsed by the sound -· money business men of Rhode Island: 
“ Whereas ordinary pru ii requires that a nation prepare for all emer- 
. of the Maine in Havana Harbor has fixed the 
blic mind as never before upon the present unse and precarious con- 
tion of the national finances; and 

“ Whereas an interval of time seems granted us in which to remedy exist- 
ing defects in our monetary system: Therefore, 

He it resolved, That we heartily approve the principles of currency re- 
form set forth in the report of the monetary commission appointed by the 
executive committee of the Indianapolis convention, and we respectfully and 
earnestly u upon Congress the speedy adoption of these principles and 
their em ent in proper legislation at the pon session of hy ids 
We do this in the firm belief that all classes of the community will be bene- 
fited thereby, and, further, we are persuaded that, however strong a nation 
may be in men and heroism, this nation can not take her proper pace in case 
of real danger of war without such prompt adjustment of the national 
CCC 
7 x ee GEO. H. WEBB, Secretary. 

In the times of peace and quiet, in the times of grief and sor- 
row, at all times and in all places we find these vigilants impelled 
by this fixed idea of forcing this country upon the gold basis. 
Having been balked by the Dingley Act failing to produce the nec- 
essary surplus, having been balked by Co failing to legis- 
late, it was to be ected that at this t opportunity they 
ee be found here clothed in the garb and sounding the notes 

triots. 
hey read history and knew it was in the dark hours of the Re- 
public in the civil war that the bondholders fastened themselves 
upon the country, and seek now in this next day of our country’s 
trials to renew the hold so long and firmly held. 

We should remember history and see that they do not. 

Under ordinary circumstances these evidences would be suffi- 
cient to establish a consistent plan and attempt to utilize this bill 
and this occasion for the purpose named; but were any evidences 
wanting, they are furnished by the section before quoted author- 
izing this bond issue. If it were the intention to confine the issu- 
ance of these bonds to war uses, why was it not so provided in 
the bill? Not a word, not a syllable in this bill so restricts the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

He can issue these bonds now or in twenty years hence; he can 
issue them for the purposes of this war or for impounding green- 
7 oe other purpose he may choose, according to the terms 
of the bi 

He had asked Congress to empower him to issue these bonds, 
and if Con does so and does not restrict their use and the 
money shall not be needed for this war, which it will not, at least, 
wholly be so required, why should he not assume Congress in- 
tended him to use them for the purposes for which he requested 
their issue by Congress? 

It oma p 25 erefore, beds these 5 3 too 3 
argumen o purpose o pr nd issue is not solely 
for the purpose of raising revenues for this war, but for the fur- 
ther purpose of more firmly 3 this country upon a gold 
basis, a p e which, according to my political beliefs and 
teachings, will bring depreciation of values, decrease of wages, 
and desolation to our country. 

While I have voted for this war at every step of the proceed- 
ings, while I am ready and willing to vote all necessary funds to 
support our Army and Navy in anaggressive and successful war, 
the duty we owe our country decides this vote in the negative. 
This is an American war, a war of no party or creed, and in it 
every American is for the upholding of the Army and Navy in a 
vigorous and successful policy. To do this no party policy should 
be introduced, no measure 33 unequally upon the people pro- 
posed. It is the right and duty of every citizen with his property 
to contribute herein his just share. It is the people's War. 

It should be conducted with the people's money. First, with 
the cash on hand, amounting to from $75,000,000 to 8118, 000, 000; 
second, with an available asset on hand, the silver seigniorage, 
amounting to $42,000,000; third, and to the extent necessary and 
prudent, the public credit—all of which are means not in hostile 
violation of any party creed and upon which all parties could unite 
without great sacrifice of party i means which would bear 
equally upon all and especially upon none; means which would 
be immediately available; means which would stimulate trade 
and appreciate property values instead of contracting the circula- 
tion, destroying trade, and depreciating property values; means 
which would conduct this war at actual cost without millions of 
unnecessary interest being added or taxgatherers’ expenses and 
fees deducted; means which would leave the adjustment of any 
necessary final taxes to meet the same to hours of peace and de- 
liberate ju ent, uninfluenced by the passions of battle and out- 
rages perpetrated upon us; means a and indicated by the 
teachings of history and of our well-bought experiences; means 


justified and demanded by the proper and accurate conception of 
our nation’s strength and weal, 

What I have here said is not intended asacriticism or reflection 
upon any member of this House. I believe each and e mem- 
ber here is actuated by the highest and most patriotic motives. I 
have endeavored to point out, so far as my very limited abilities 
oe that this is a just and righteous war; that it is a war 

eclared at the behest of the American people, irrespective of 
party; that the revenue measures proposed, therefore, should be 
such as would be most equably borne by our citizens, and reason- 
able in amount, and such as would conflict least with the different 

hases of political opinion entertained by that people. I do not 

lieve the bill presented is such a measure, and do believe that 
such a measure could be proposed. I believe that, in preference 
to the issuance of bonds, we could pursue many other avenues of 
revenue in addition to those suggested, such as corporation taxes, 
legacy taxes, and taxes upon bankers, brokers, and such, the lat- 
ter as at first proposed in the Dingley bill during the first session 
of this Congress, all measures calculated to make perty serve 
the country as well as men, and such as do not hold property 
more sacred than the life of the citizen. Having confidence in the 
resources of the country to uphold this war, abiding by the teach- 
ings of the financial history of the country, believing that taxa- 
tion in emergencies, as well as on ordinary occasions, should not 
be excessive in amount and should be equably laid, and believin 
that pro is no more sacred than human life and labor, IS 
ve against the pending measure as indicted by all these rules 
on, 


Election of Senators by the People. 
SPEEOH 


or 


HON. WM. SULZER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 11, 1898, 
On the joint resolution (H. Res. 5 an amendment to the Constitu- 
on providing for the election of Senators of the United States. 

Mr. SULZER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Ever since I have given attention to this question 
of the election of United States Senators I have been of the opin- 
ion that the best interests of the States, and of all the people 
generally, will be conserved by the election of United States Sena- 
tors directly by the people at a general election. The more I haye 
studied the question the more confirmed is my conviction that the 
Federal Constitution should be amended so that the people shall 
directly, and in the firstinstance, elect their United States Senators. 

Long before I came to Congress I favored this change in our 
fundamental law, and one of the first things I did when I was 
sworn in as a member of the Fifty-fourth Congress was to intro- 
duce a joint resolution to amend the Constitution so that United 
States Senators should be elected by the people, and not by the 
legislatures of our respective States. No action was taken in the 
last Congress on that resolution, although I continually agitated 
the question and did allin my power to es it. 

Nothing daunted by my failure in the -fourth Congress to 
have some action taken on this very important question, I again 
introduced the same resolution at the beginning of this Congress, 
and I now sincerely congratulate the committee on the report it 
has made in favor of this legislation. Although the resolutions 
are not identical, they are substantially the same, and accomplish 
the same purpose. That is all I desire. In legislating for the 
good, the welfare, and the benefit of the people I have no vani 
to gratify, and seek no partisan advantage or personal glory. 
my efforts are, always have been, and always will be, for the ac- 
complishment of the object desired. 

The resolution under consideration, in my judgment, will be 
better if the amendment to be proposed by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] is adopted. hen the time comes, 
I shall vote for that amendment, because it will make the elections 
for United States Senators uniform in all the States throughont 
the country. But, sir, whether that amendment prevails or not, 
I shall nevertheless heartily support and vote for this resolution, 
and I sincerely hope it will pass this House to-day by an over- 
whelming majority. 

It has said by gentlemen on the floor of this House that 
our action in passing this resolution will be useless and a waste of 
time, for the reason that the Senators will never consent to a 
change in the mode of their elections. That may be true in regard 
to some of the Senators, but I know it is not true in regard to all 
of them. Many of them, I know, favor this change and will ad- 
vocate it. I know also that this resolution may fail this time, 48 
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it has failed to pass the Senate before, but those who believe in 
this change will not give up the struggle to bring it about, and 
sooner or later this amendment must and will be adopted. 

If a majority of Senators oppose the adoption of this resolution 
in this Congress, and from personal motives, mistaken ideas, or 
narrow-minded views vote it down, the agitation of the people for 


this change will not cease, but will become more pronounced and 
more determined until there is a Senate that will respond to their 
wishes and enact legislation that will give the people the right to 
elect their United States Senators as well as their Representatives 
in Congress. 

This reform is growing more popular every year and is destined 
to come in the near future. I trust it will come this year, and 
that the Senate will concur in the judgment of this House before 
Congress adjourns. 

There can be no doubt that the sentiment in favor of this change 
is increasing every year and that a majority of the people now de- 
mand the right to vote directly for the election of United States 
Senators; and, sir, this sentiment will continue to increase and 
the just demand of the people will grow until the will of the peo- 
ple is complied with. 

Mr. Pesten it is not my desire or intention to criticise the 
United States Senate individually or collectively. My appeal is 
addressed to the common sense and wisdom of the mode of elect- 
ing Senators in Congress and to the desirability of vesting their 
elections directly in the people. 

Iam a Democrat of the Jefferson school, Itrust the people, and 
I believe in the people. I believe with him that governments de- 
rive their just powers from the consent of the governed. In this 
matter under discussion I want to restore to the rene the right 
now delegated to the legislatures by the framers of the Constitu- 
tion, so that the Senate as well as this House will be directly re- 
sponsible to the people, and the Government become more and 
more a pure democracy, where brains, fitness, honesty, ability, 
experience, and capacity and not wealth alone shall be the true 
qualifications for the upper branch of the Federal Legislature. 

The student of history can not successfully deny the scandals 
which have accompanied some of the recent elections of wealthy 
United States Senators by State legislatures. These scandals and 
the e fa of corruption are notorious and have utterly disgusted 
the people with the present system, and they demand and welcome 
this change to purify and ameliorate it. 

In my judgment the people can and ought to be trusted. If the 
people can not be trusted, then free government is a failure and 
our institutions are doomed. 

In all the States the people directly elect the governors and State 
officers, and in most of the States they also elect the judges. Why, 
I ask, can they not be trusted to elect their Senators in Congress? 

This reform will, I believe, also, to a great extent, prevent the 
legislative gerrymandering of States to secure the election of 
United States Senators by the party that happens to be in power 
when each new apportionment is made. That this practice is fre- 
quently resorted to no fair-minded man will deny. That it will 
continue until the Ls bags nee is removed is to be reasonably ex- 
pected. Give the people the right to vote directly for their Sena- 
tors in Con and in that respect the temptation is removed 
and the National Government made more sensitive and more re- 
sponsive to the will of the people. , 

Let me say to this House that this legislative gerrymandering 
has been carried further by the Republican party in my own State 
of New York tkan perhaps any other State in the Union. In the 
State of New York, under the present outrageous Republican 
apportionment, the people can not secure a Democratic legislature 

ess the Democratic party carries the State by at least a plural- 
ity of 100,000 votes. i 

The Republicans in their partisanship went so far that they 
wrote in our State constitution a provision that no matter what 
the population of Greater New York should be, no matter if it 
were twice as large as the population in the rest of the State, the 
city of Greater New York should never have more than one-half 
the members in the upper branch of our State legislature. I be- 
lieve the change in our Federal Constitution sought to be made 
by this resolution will almost entirely prevent these unfair and 
8 apportionments and at the same time give the poor 
man the same opportunity under the law as the wealthy one to 
submit his cause and his candidacy to the arbitrament of the peo- 
ple for the high and honorable office of a Senator in Congress. 

I favor this change in the Constitution, as I shall every other that 
will restore the Government to the control of the people. J want 
the people, in fact as well as in theory, to rule this great Repub- 
lic and the Government to be directly responsible and immediately 
responsive to their will. And in this way, as Abraham Lincoln 
said, will the Republic live and the Government of the people 
never perish from the earth. 

Mr. Br aker, I have great respect for our Federal Constitution. 
No one in all this land will go farther than I will go to praise and 
commend the patriotism, the sound judgment, and the masterly 
wisdom of the great men who framed it. They builded better 


than they knew. They wrote the greatest charter for the governs 
ment of man ever penned, the greatest bulwark of liberty ever de- 
vised, and the greatest instrument of freedom ever invented by 
the ingenuity of man. 

I shall always revere and venerate their memory. Countless 
millions yet unborn will sing their praises and keep their memor 
green. No less a statesman than Mr. Gladstone has said our Fed- * 
eral Constitution was the greatest instrument for government the 
world had ever seen, 

„But, sir, it is well known that the adoption of many of the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, this provision among them, was in 
the nature of a compromise. At the framing of the Constitution 
free government was an experiment and many good and wise 
men of that day distrusted the people and doubted their ability 
and capacity for self-government. Hence these many so-called 
safeguards and checks on the Dye by means of which power 
was taken from the people and delegated to other and interme- 
aay bodies, N 

am opposed to delegating away the rights of the le, and 
where they have been e I would return and . them 
to the people. For one hundred years and more this distrust of 
the poopie by some of the founders of the Republic as embodied 
in our Federal Constitution has stood as fixed and immutable as 
the laws of the Medes and the Persians. 

L am a friend of the Constitution and share in the patriotic sen- 
timent which is prompt to challenge almost every proposition to 
amend it. But, sir, I sincerely believe the man who would boldly 
point out the defects in our great Magna Charta and honestly 
seek to remedy them is a better friend of the Constitution than 
he who will not see its faults, or, seeing them, endeavors to justify 
them from motives of mistaken zeal. 

The right to elect United States Senators by a direct vote of the 
poople is a step in advance and in the right direction. I hope it 
will speedily be brought about. Itis the right kind of reform, 
and I hope will be succeeded by others, until this Government 
becomes indeed the greatest, the best, and the freest government 
the world has ever seen, where the will of the people shall be the 
supreme law of the land. 


Contested-Election Case—Patterson ys. Carmack. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN M. ALLEN, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 22, 1898. 

The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

“1. Resolved, That E. W. Carmack was not elected a member of the Fifty- 
fifth Congress from the Tenth Congressional district of the State of Tennes- 
see, and is not entitled to the seat now held by him. 

“2. Resolved, That Josiah Patterson was elected a member of the Filty-fifth 
Congress from the Tenth Congressional district cf the State of Tennessee, and 
should be awarded the seat now held by contestee“ 

Mr. ALLEN said: 

Mr, SPEAKER: I think I should state, in justice to myself, that 
Iam not in my best form for speechmaking to-day. I have been 
for eight or nine days, when not engaged in this House, constantly 
in attendance at the bedside of a sick friend, Senator WALTHALL, 
who died last evening. When informed this case was to be taken 
up, I wrote to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KIRKPAT- 
RICK] who had the case in charge and told him how I was situ- 
ated and that Mr. Carmack, the contestee, had requested me to 
look after his interest and make a speech on the case; that situated 
as I had been, I had been unable to make the preparation and give 
the case the attention it deserved, The gentleman informed me 
that his entanglements or environments were such that he could 
not grant my request to postpone the case. 

Now, I wish to say to him that there is not a Republican in this 
House who could have made such a request of me under similar 
circumstances without its being granted. [Applause] I do not 
know what the entanglements were that made it necessary to call 
up the case of Patterson vs. Carmack and prevented the exten- 
sion of this courtesy to me. We have been getting along pretty 
well for several months without Mr. Patterson. b 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Will the gentleman yield a moment? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir; I would like to hear the gentleman's 
explanation. 

. KIRKPATRICK. I do not want to have any controversy 
about this matter, but I think the gentleman is mistaken about 
the language I I simply stated that my arrangements were 
made in such a way that I could not change those arrangements 
without embarrassment. I hope the gentleman will do me the 
justice to accept this statement, 
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Mr. ALLEN. Well, I would have c 
to my own embarrassment to have accommodate y 
in this House situated asI was. That is the difference between 


Sdated as ent srl 


the gentleman and me. I say, Mr. Speaker, Ido not know what 
the “arrangements” were that made it absolutel necessary to 
press the consideration of Mr. Patterson’s case at this time. 

As I was saying, we had been gettin; along without him in the 
House for some time. Itis true it is always bad for the House to 
be without Mr. Patterson, but we have been carrying on the Gov- 
ernment, voting all the appropriations asked. 5 a Republican 
Administration to vindicate the honor and dignity of our Krest 
nation, and for such measures as our Republican friends M 
presented to us for the conduct of an honorable war in behalf o 
the United States of America. [Applause.] 3 

But since I have heard Colonel Patterson speak and listened to 
the beautiful tribute he paid himself, I can see how important he 
and his particular friends thought it was to have him seated at 
once, and [ feel more reconciled. [Laughter.] Did any of you 
ever hear anyone pronounce a more beautiful eulogy on himself 
than that just pronounced by Josiah Patterson? 8 pas 

In listening to it I could not help but be reminded of what my 
friend, Jake Cummings, once said about me. It was in the great 
campaign of 1884. The Cleveland, Hendricks, and Allen Club at 
Tupelo had a meeting, and Mr. Taylor and Mr. Anderson spoke to 
the club that night. As I chanced to be at home from my cam- 

aign, I attended the club meeting. After the regular speakers 
eas called for and submitted some remarks about myself and 
my TAPRE [Laughter.] 

After I had spoken, the crowd called for Jake Cummings, & 
long, black, sleek, old negro carpenter, who lives in Tupelo, and 
Jake's speech ran about this way: ‘ Well, gentlemen, it's gittin’ 
kinder late, and I don’t know as it’s necessary for me to say any- 
thing. You’s heerd Mr. Taylor and Mr. Anderson on the gen! 
politics of the day. They’s tol’ you what sort of a man Blaine is 
and what sort of a man Cleveland is. It don’t look to me like no 
honest man ought to have any trouble in picking out de fittenest 
man of them two; and then you's heerd Mr. ALLEN on hisself, and 
he has ricommended hisself so much higher than any the rest of 
us kin ricommend him, it ain't worth while for me to say nothing 
about him.” 1 = 

And when Iheard Uncle Josiah” (because that is what those 
of us who love him call him) pangater —when I heard what 
“Uncle Josiah” had to say about ‘‘hisself” to-day, I thought he 
had ‘‘ricommended hisself so much higher than any of the rest of 
us kin ricommend him that it ain't worth while” to talk much 
about him. [Laughter.] Mr. Speaker, I now desire to pay my 
respects to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KIRKPATRICK], 
who has Uncle Josiah’s” case in charge. k 

He began his speech yesterday by giving us his understanding 
of the political history of the dissensions which resulted in the 
nomination of two Democratic candidates in the district from 
which this case comes, and he devoted a great deal of time in an 
effort to demonstrate that Uncle Josiah ” was the regular Demo- 
cratic nominee. You would have thought his test concern 
and uneasiness resulted from his fear that we would seat the 
wrong Democrat. 

He was specially anxious that, as a Democrat was to be seated, 
we should take the regular nominee. [Laughter.] My dear sir, 
do not concern yourself about the regularity of Democratic nomi- 
nations. We will look after that on this side of the House. We 
have had more experience and feel better prepared to pass on 
Democratic regularity than you are. 

We feel about this matter of your trying to pick a regular nomi- 
nee for us like the old man felt who had two daughters—one long, 
lean, lank, and ugly, the other piono, sweet, young, and pretty. 
Eetsy was the older and the ugly girl. Sallie wasthe prettier and 
younger one. A fellow had been knocking around” the house 
for some time, [Laughter.] The old man had seen him with 
both Betsy and Sallie. One day the young man called the old 

entleman off and said: I love your daughter. She loves me. 

e have been talking about this matter. e think we can be 
happy together, and I have come to ask your consent and your 
blessing.” 

The old man said: “God bless you, Jim; I've watched you 
from your boyhood; I always liked you and I've said there was 
the making of amanin you. I cheerfully give you my daughter 
and my blessing; take Betsy. I hope you will make her nappi” 
Jim says: “Oh, but it’s not Betsy that I want, it’s Sallie.” The 
old man said: You want Sallie! You knock-kneed, bow-legged, 
slab-sided, good-for-nothing scoundrel! You come here picking 

‘and choosing among my gals!” [Laughter and 5 

Now, leaving off the offensive epithets accompanying the old 
man’s denunciation of Jim, I wish to say to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania that we on this side of the House do not want him 
coming and ‘‘ picking and choosing” regular Democrats for us. 
pang ter and applause.] Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from 

ennsylvania 8 understood political conditions in the Tenth 


district of Tennessee, he would have known that the real secret of 
the division in that district was that the political machine under 
control of the contestant, Mr. Patterson, and his personal parti- 
sans had ina ated the practice of cheating not only the Repub- 
licans, but of cheating in the Democratic organization, so that 
by stuffing the ballots in Democratic primaries he could always 
secure a nomination. 

But we deny that that sort of a nomination amounts to a regu- 
lar nomination in the Democratic pey and the testimony in thi 
case clearly shows that the belief that the ballot boxes had been 
stuffed in the primary election twoyears before, and that the same 
thing would occur again under the manipulation of the party ma- 
chinery by the contestant and his managers, forced alarge major- 
ity of the real Democrats in the district to take steps to organize 
mo pary free from the manipulatiqns of his coterie of ballot-box - 

ers,and the record discloses that in the primary election, in 
which he claims to have been nominated, there was the most 
wholesale and outrageous stuffing of the ballot boxes ever known. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania told us in opening his speech 
with what unbiased minds the majority of the committee ap- 

roached the consideration of this case; how destitute of preju- 

ice or partisan feeling they were when they began; how they 
just started out to find the right between these two Democrats, 

urely, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman did protest too much. [Laugh- 
ter.] The longer I live the more Iam impressed with the neces- 
sity for watching the man that doth protest too much, especially 
when he protests his nonpartisanship. 

The protestations of the 83 from Pennsylvania are but 
another lesson to me to “look out for snakes” when I run up 
againstsuch an absolutely pure and honest nonpartisan. [Laughter 
and applause.] If he started out as nonpartisan as he says he 
did, he became a partisan and got entangled in his “ arrange- 
ments” further, quicker, and harder than any man I ever knew. 

ughter.] Iam too honest tomake any such claim for myself, 
N I confess I started into the case with some partisan 
eeling. 

Mr. Speaker, the contestant in his speech to-day devoted much 
of his time to the statement and discussion of his position on the 
financial question, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KIRKPATRICK] told us about the contestaut's long and consistent 
position on this question. The gentleman does not seem to be 
any more familiar with Uncle Josiah’s” record on the financial 
question than he is with the real facts in this case. 

Colonel Patterson has given expression in his life to some very 
sound and patrioticsentiments on the silver question. It has been 
oniy a few years ago since he canvassed the State of Tennessee 
and advocated the free and unlimited coinage of silver, and when 
he wished to stir up the indignation of the people against the Re- 
publican party he would take a silver dollar and holding it this 
8 having the dollar, I must use a penny—he would say: 
My fellow. citizens, there she is; look at her- never disgraced’ 
but twice in the history of the world; once by Judas Iscariot, the 
other time by the Republican party.” [Laughter. 

That speech would have to be amended now, and it would have 
to be said that silver had been disgraced three times—first b 
Judas Iscariot, next by the Republican party, and last by Josi 
Patterson. [Laughter.] Now, understand that I am not asking 
to have this case decided on the financial issue. I did not get u 
to make a silver speech. I do not think this case ought to go o 
on the issue between gold and silver, for if it did, it could be de- 
aod either way as to the contestant, for he has been on every 
side. 

Heislargely responsible forthe strongsilver and anti-Republican 
sentiment in Tennessee, for they are Christian people in Tennes- 
see and they have strong prejudices against Judas Iscariot; and 
since Colonel Patterson mixed the Republican party up with Judas 
Iscariot in the disgrace of silver, it has created some prejudice 
among those Christian people os are the Republican party, and 
you can see why these good people, thus saugas should be shy of 


voting the Republican ticket. nderstand, I am not putting you 
in company with Judas; only telling where your „5 friend 
put you. S 


8 

Mr. Speaker, before I went into politics, I gave some attention 
to law. I was pretty well up on the law of estoppel. The gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Linney], who I am sorry to see is 
not in his seat to-day, said here some time ago that Lord Coke said 
that an estoppel against an estoppel puts the matter at large. 
[Great laughter and applause.] But I propose to put a number 
of estoppels against the gentleman to whom we have just listened, 
Colone. tterson, and to put him at large. 

I proposo to show that if the law of estoppel is applied to him 
he has no right toa seat on this floor. His contention is that 
some negroes who wanted to vote for him were defranded of their 
right to do so, and that others who did vote for him had their 
votes counted for the contestee. While we deny these charges, I 
propone to show that if ey were true, it does not lie in the mouth 

£ contestant to object and that he is estopped from doing so. 
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I will show that of all the men in the United States, he is the last 
man who has the right to claim an election to any position by 
negro votes; that he has always contended that the n was 
unfit to vote, had no right to yote; that eg such xg might 
be conferred on him by law, it ought not $o be counted; that he 
has been the Napoleon of the doctrine of white supremacy; or, 
in other words, that he is to this question what Bob Fitzsimmons 
is to the prize ring, and that he is to the negro as a voter what 
General Weyler was to a Cuban reconcentrado; that he has 
preached the right of the white man to dominate the negro in 

litics in season and out of season, and has been the greatest 

iving apostle of the doctrine that there was a law higher than the 
Constitution when the Constitution sought to make the negro the 
political equal of the white man. 

When first elected to Con , he was elected as the great 
champion of the free and unlimited coinage of silver and the great 
bellwether of the doctrine that the white man must dominate the 
ballot box. I remember very well his first great effort on this 
floor. It was in the Fifty-second Congress, and, as I remember, 
the House was in Committee of the Whole on some a’ 3 
bill. The contestant in this case got the floor and delivered one 
of his great orations. I think I am the only man who listened to 
him. engi) K 

I wish you could have heard him that day, He stood right over 
there; he seemed to think that speech would revolutionize pub- 
lic sentiment throughout the North on the question of the negro 
in politics. He met the question boldly, and there was about 
him a sort of an air that said his Southern Democratic col- 
leagues had not fully understood the question and were too timid 
in its presentation. Ihave the speech here. Let me see if I can 

ick out some of the mild compliments he paid the negro as a po- 
tical factor: 

The negro himself realizes his impotency and unfitness for government. 

After speaking of the political revolution throughout the South 
which put the negro politically in the background, he said: 

i i l his white neigh 
e A poy e ne 
a better feeling between She races, a kindly rel tions were restored. 


* 
Midnight meetings accompanied with fife and drum were things of the 
past. The negro could no! ` 


lean on the Freedman's Bureau. W ra- 
tions, and spend his days in idleness. He began to learn the lesson of self- 
reliance, and to realize that he was confronted with the responsibilities 
which freedom and independence of action bring toall men. The result was 
that he at once became a more peaceful, industrious, and citizen. 


Again he says: 

The attitude of the Republican party to the races in the South is heartless 
and exaspera to the last degree. No other motive seems to actuate it 
except the lust of power and the greed of men who have been fattened and 
en by the means of prostitution of the powers of government for 
their benefit. 

That is you, gentlemen of the Republican party, he is talking 
about. [Laughter.] Hear him again: 


man will assert his superior in’ courage, manhood at every haz- 
ard and hold the reins of government. 1 protest the further govern- 
mental interference or tin with it. I pro’ against the efforts of the 
Republican party to make it subservient to political and partisan ends. 


You see, after denouncing the negro and complimenting the 
white man, he boldly asserted on this floor that the white man 
would assert his superior intelligence and courage and manhood 
and hold the reins of government at every hazard. When the 
bill to repeal the Federal election law came up in this House on 
September 30, 1893, you should have heard him thunder then. He 
spoke with a “mighty power and a great ambition.” I will now 
give you a few extracts from that speech: 


s s * 
After paying a tribute to the people of the South, the contestant 
then said: 

I beheld the negroes, ignorant, superstitious, confiding, and fearful of a re- 
turn to slavery, without ths slightest capacity for government, Grilled and 
organized designing and corrupt adventurers into a compact political 
force. Here was the color line distinctly drawn, inevitably drawn, unfortu- 
nately drawn, between these two oon bel: ing to the bravest, the 
most aggressive, and the dominant race in every — of the globe wherever 
it has found a footing, the other belonging to a race at once the most help- 
less, ignorant, ess, and least ve under the sun. 


During this speech Mr. Burrows asked: 


Would my friend have any objection to the ignorant negro if he would 
cast a Democratic yote? 


The contestant said: 

Iwonld. I Yot making this speech fi I mak- 
ing it ta. la z interest of social onder, {ama making iin bebal? of good gov: 
ernme: selfish e: u e oss an 
the 8 9 1 Ksa without regard to race or Condition. 

There is much more of this sort of talk in this record, but I will 
not take the time to read it. These were his conservative utter- 


ances on the floor, but were nothing to compare with his bold 
declarations in the cloakroom. [Laughter.] 

The law, Mr. Speaker, recognizes two kinds of estoppels, estop- 
pel by the record and 3 in pais. Now, I have given some 
of the record estoppels. ese extracts I have just read are from 
tho it 81 Here you see record marked on the book. [Great 

ughter. 

ow, let us see about the estoppel in pais. In Fayette County, 
in which most of these frauds are alleged to have taken place, at 
a Confederate reunion September 11, 1899, the contestant made a 
speech, in which he said: 


The fact is, he (the m ) prefers to live with the people of the South 
than with any other; would rather work for them and would sooner look to 
them than anyone else for favors and kindness. Invariably he is manipu- 
lated in his tical movements by white men who have generally forfeited 
the respect of their neighbors, and who care nothing for the negro but to 
advance their own interests or ambition. 

This necessarily brings attrition, and the danger line is sometimes reached. 
The truth is, that everywhere throughout the South the white man asserts 
his intelligence and capacity for self-government, and the negro never ques- 
tions his right to the ascendency if let alone. Go into any county in the 
South, no matter how large the negro majority, and unless you find about 
the county seat a coterie of white men who l direct, or inspire the negro 
to actively participate in politics, they are altogether indifferent, and leave 
it to the white le to manage the affairs of government. Even the edu- 

wis remain quiet unless he is hacked up by the leadership of 
w men. 


* * * $ + + * 

The time has come when honest thinking men should look this question 
fairly in the face. We must not deceive ourselves or deceive others. The 
races Will never amalgamate. They will never separate and distribute them- 
selves between political parties. As long as there is a contest pending for 
political sopranas the negro will belong to one party and the white man to 
another. is is the status of the race ee in the South, and it might as 
well be understood that the white man intends to assert his intelligence, his 
courage, and his resources to maintain at every hazard the ascendency. 

When asked by what legal or constituti right the white man asserts 
his supremacy, we answer. isa higher law.“ and appeal to that un- 
written law of civilization which is recorded in heaven and registered in the 


heart of every brave and which has been observed in all ages, in every 
land, ane: on 7 sea, and it is that intelligence, virtue, and — shoul 
rule wor 


So much for the reunion speech. In his speech on the 3 of 
the Federal election laws the contestant volunteered the informa- 


-tion that he had volunteered his services to defend such parties in 


the district as were charged in the Federal court with violation of 
the election laws, and the record shows that Judge Jackson, in 
trying these cases, had to reprove contestant and warn the jury 
against contestant's appeal to a law higher than the Constitu- 
tion” in making the defense of men charged with defrauding the 
ne s of their right to vote. 

rthermore, most of the white witnesses produced by contest- 
ant in this case have sworn that they had stuffed ballot boxes in 
the interest of contestant in the previons elections, and that many 
of them had been defended by him in the Federal court for so 
doing. Now, these are some of the estoppels in pais that I set up 

inst contestant. 

I refer to all these things, not in a spirit of condemnation, but 
just to show that the contestant is not the man to complain of the 
methods he has so long taught and profited by, and I put it to you 

tlemen of the Republican party, if what he charges in this case 
true, which, understand, we deny, does it lie in his mouth to 
complain? 

Great God! Mr. Speaker. if I never had a “seed ” it, I never could 
have believed it, that Uncle Josiah” would be found standing 
here on the Republican side of the House making an appeal to 
Republicans to seat hira, claiming his seat by virtue of negro 
votes. ypu Why, sir, I would have bet five years agoa 
large part of my colossal fortune [laughter] yes, sir, a man could 
have won millions off of me great laughter]—that no such thing 
as we have witnessed here y by the contestant would ever hap- 
pen. Why, gentlemen, if there was ever a man who as a Demo- 
crat on this floor, from your standpoint, persecuted the saints, that 
man was the Hon. Josiah Patterson. 

Now, there is another feature of this case to which I wish tocall 

our attention. Therecorddisclosesthefact. The chairman of the 

ublican executive committee states himself in his testimony 
that he distributed $9,000 for election purposes in this district, of 
which the contestant was the beneficiary. The record shows that 
besides this, most of contestant’s white witnesses were supplied 
with money by him for the purposes of this election, and some of 
them admit that they attempted to bribe judges of election with 
money thus supplied. More than 2,200 tax receipts were furnished 
with which to bribe voters to vote for contestant. 

These were sent out to the polls in blank, and some of them not 
paid for until after the election, and given to voters at the polls, 
evidently to induce them to vote for contestant. Mr. Speaker, in 


his speech against the civil-service law, my friend the gentleman 
from Iowa | Mr. HEPBURN] here a short time ago said: 

i t 
ann year—I challenge contradiction of this statement—e . 3 


-service law has been extended in its operation eve 
the campaign funds of the — have been doubled. You 

still Se ae but you will have a class of men who, in- 
being by laudable ambitions, will be governed by sordid 
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ones. Who will contribute the money to your campaign fund? It will be con- 
| tributed by the great corporations and men of colossal wealth. You will 
simply chai the allegiance of the men who organize the parties all over 
the country from public service to private ends, and as you go along with this 
m, instead of getting better service in ten years or twenty years from 

time, you will have a Government of rich men alone. 

Ah, gentlemen, the genk omat is right. The campaign funds 
of the party to which he belongs are increasing with every cam- 

aign, and we are fast drifting into a government by the rich. 
the rich do not hold the offices themselves, they subscribe their 
money to elect others who will be subservient to their interest and 
their wishes. I do not believe there is any danger to-day so threat- 
ening to our institutions as the danger arising from the use of 
¡money in our elections; and if my voice and my vote could con- 
trol, no man should have a seat on this floor or in any other posi- 
tion in the Government where his election or selection was the re- 
sult of the use of money for other than legitimate purposes, and I 
appeal to the gentleman from Iowa and other Republicans who 
are opposed to the domination of wealth in this Government to 
come to the help of the people against the mighty; and I do insist 
that the record in this case discloses such a wholesale use of money 
and bribery in the interest of contestant that he should not be 
seated, even though the House should believe that by such bribery 
he secured a majority of the votes cast. ; 
Mr: Speaker, it is claimed that in addition to the Democratic 
nomination the contestant was nominated by two Republican con- 
ventions—the Lily Whites” and the Black and Tans.” Now, 
some of you here may not understand the difference between 
these two Republican organizations. I will explain it to you. 
The Lily White” organization comprise the high-toned, aristo- 
| cratic Republicans, who believe that the ‘nigger is good enough to 
yote, but not good enongh to hold office. The ‘‘Black and Tans” 
hold that if the ‘‘nigger” has to do pretty much all the voting, he 
ought to have some of the pie;” and out of this issue the split in 
the Republican party in the Memphis district has grown. 
Iremember to have been in Memphis early one morning about 
two years ago, when I met the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Grosv2- 
NOR]. He seemed to be trying to make up his mind as to 
whether to tie onto the “ Lily Whites” or the ‘‘ Black and Tans” as 
affording the strongest crowd in the national convention. We 
| met by chance, and, while he did not say so, there was something 
in his manner which said: Don’t tell REED that you saw me, 
for h: will know the rest.” [Laughter. ] 
I say it is claimed that both “Lily Whites” and “ Black 
and Tans” indorsed the contestant. The record clearly discloses 
that the Black and Tan” convention met to nominate one of 
| their own crowd, a colored man by the name of Fields, but that 
| Colonel Patterson's friends got hold of the delegates and by the 
use of a considerable amount of money bought them up—had 
Fields turned down and Patterson indorsed. This action, which 

was well known throughout the district, created great dissatis- 

faction among those negroes who received none of the benefits of 
this deal and was the cause of many of them refusing to vote for 
Patterson. 

My friend General GROSVENOR became a little gay” yesterday 

and took a hand in this contest in favor of contestant. Now, you 

all remember that some years ago General GROSVENOR and I en- 
tered into an ent to suppress all partisan feeling and dis- 
cussion in this House [laughter], a thing we have succeeded in 
doing be doy this time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to suggest to the gentleman 
from Mississippi that the name of a member ought not to be called 
without first giving the name of the State. 

Mr. ALLEN. I know that is the rule of the House, and Iam 
always disposed to observe it, but when amember so distinguished 
as General GrosvENOR—— 

TheSPEAKER. TheSpeaker must call the member from Mis- 
sissippi to order. He fully understands the purpose of the Chair 
in making the suggestion tohim. The Chair had no desire to in- 

| terrupt him, but simply to have him conform to the rules of the 


House. 
Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, I know the Chair knows that the 
| gentleman from Mississippi is more anxious than almost any other 
member of the House to conform to the rules, but in the enthusi- 
asm of debate [applause] and in the enthusiasm of his admiration 
for the gentleman in question he was betrayed into this infraction. 
The SPEAKER, The Chair was afraid that if the enthusiasm 
should become general in the House it might disturb the proceed- 


* 1 
. ALLEN. I now read from a speech of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Grosvenor] something he had to say of the contestant 
| here when the contestant occupied a seat on this side of the House 
| and was favoring President Cleveland with his advice. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio wasinterrupted by the contestant, who informed 
him that he was representing the Cleveland Administration on 
this floor, and here is what the gentleman from Ohio had to say 
| about him: 
Tread 
ꝶ6ꝛi.t Se oe Moe oe Aare ee 


ublic press that the State of 
overwhelmingly in favor of 


r. 
Iread that the So had palo gan “the drapery of his couch about 
him” and did not lie “down to pleasant dreams,” but fled away to the wilds 


of Missouri, and entered upon a alien E of education of the benighted 
ha ifi ie 4 And I learned with a 1 


t 
the Chicago convention that State would be overwhe H 
that my friend, able as retin 
Senge a He is a politi 
err Yes, he is what is called in merchant marine a tramp. He goes 
rom port to port. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, if he was a political guerrilla then, a tram 
oing from port to port, in the name of goodness what is he now 
Laughter] And yet he is the man the Republicans are trying 
to palm off on us to-day as the regular Democratic nominee. Say 
what you please about the Democratic party; accuse it of heresies 
on the silver question and on the tariff question; but, my friends, 
I who have befriended you so often, appeal to you, do not accuse 
the Democratic party of nominating a political guerrilla and a 


tramp. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, ALLEN. Iwould like ten minutes more; it will hurry me, 
but I will try to get through in that time. 

Mr. RIC DSON. Iyield ten minutes more to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi Pi ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN. Iwill not have the time to take up all of these 
boxes where fraud is charged and explain away these allegations, 
They talk about Yumyum, Gallaway, Tabernacle, and a number 
of other precincts that I can not take time to deal with in detail. 

Eut, Mr. Speaker, there is one argument used by friends of the 
contestant that I must answer. It is claimed that in some dis- 
tricts where the elections were admittedly fair, the contestant re- 
ceived a large vote, while in adjoining districts similarly situated 
his vote was very small, and it is claimed that this is evidence that 
contestant was cheated in the districts where he got the small 
vote. 

Now, I can explain this discrepancy, as I could have explained 
many things in this case that have troubled the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KIRKPATRICK] if he had come to me. You 
see, I was up in that part of. the district a day or two before the 
election and delivered some of the most powerful and convinci 
5 that ever fell from human lips. [Great laughter.] 
showed up the bad record and inconsistent positions of contestant; 
the consequence was that in those particular localities the con- 
testee, Mr. Carmack, got all the votes. Unfortunately, I could 
not get in all the precincts, because you will all remember me and 
Bryan were pretty busy about that time; the consequence was 
the contestant got a large vote at some places where I could not 
go. [Laughter.] 

But there are some things to which I wish to call the attention 
of the House before leaving this of the case, and that is that 
the proof attempted to be made by the contestant in this case on 
the subject of fraud is made almost entirely by ignorant negroes 
who show ms did not and conld not know how they voted or by 
white men who confess themselves to be notorious ballot-box 
stuffers, many of whom have been indicted for this offense and 
defended by contestant, and nearly all of whom admitted on the 
stand that they received money from contestant in connection 
with this election. Now, will you set aside the certificate of the 
governor of the great State of Tennessee, founded on the sworn 
returns of the election officers of that State, on such testimony as 
this? Don't do it. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I want to utter another warn- 
ing to the Republican party. You all know I have been your 
great and good friend.” [Laughter.] I have always been free 
to warn you when I saw you going wrong, You have not always 
taken my advice, but itis that much the worse for you. Some 
of you who heard “Uncle Josiah” speak today think you are 
going to vote for him because he talked so much like a Repub- 

ican. You really think you have got him, but the trouble is he 
is liable to fool you. 

We used to think we had him, but he has fooled us, you see, 
The trouble with “ Uncle Josiah” is that he is like one negro I 
heard talking to another once. He said: The trouble with you, 
Mose, is, you argify and argify, but you don’t never locate.” 

ughter.] Now, let me show you: Two years ago Colonel Pat- 
rson went all over the country ‘‘argifying” that Bryanism and 
free silver would be the ruin of the country if it succeeded, and 
yet he claims he went home at the election and voted for the very 
things he argued would rnin the 8 ; 

Those of you who are acquainted wi bugology know there is 
rather a disreputable bug that looks one way and rolls the other. 
When he looks to the east, he rolls to the west. That isthe sort of 
& statesman the contestant is; he looks one way and rolls the 
other; argues one way and votes the other. [Laughter.] Iam 
not complaining at his vote myself, but simply trying to show you 
that you do not know when you have got him. It is true that in 
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his speech to-day he expressed a willingness to die by his convic- 
tions and intimated a desire to retire from public life, 

Now, I want to go in with you all and help retire him. I like 
him and want to do this much for him. I know those of you who 
listened to him to-day thought he was thoroughly converted and 
ready to die in the faith, so I advise you now to adopt the same 
method with him that the Irishman did with the Jew. He and 
the Jew were in a boat discussing Christianity. The Jew in- 
formed him that he did not believe in the divinity of Christ. The 
Irishman, who was a very devout believer, threw him overboard, 
and catching him by the hair of the head ‘‘socked” him under 
the water. He brought him up and said, Now do you believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ?” The Jew said, “No, I don't believe.” 
He put him under the second time and asked the same question. 
No, I can’t believe,” said the Jew. He socked him under again, 
and after dc him under a long time, brought him up and said, 
Now do you believe on the Lord Jesus Christ?” The Jew’s breath 
was almost gone and he could scarcely speni could just whisper 
and say, Yes, I believe.“ Well,“ said the Irishman, ‘‘damn you, 
I'll drown you now while you are in the faith,” and he sent him to 
the bottom. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Now, Colonel Patterson talks like he is in the Republican faith 
to-day; he is just gasping for political breath. advise ES to 
put the finishing touches on him while he is in the faith [laugh- 
ter], and then we can preach over his political corpse the same 
sermon that my oldcolored friend, Uncle Ephraim Betts, preached 
over the a of Whistling Bill, another darkey, who was found 
dead near the railroad track in the neighborhood where I was 
raised. Uncle Ephraim said: ‘‘My brethren and sisters, we has 
met here to-day to pay our last sad respects to our departed brother. 
Some sez he wuz a good man; some sez he wuz a bad man; whar 
he’s gone we can not tell, but in our grief we have one consola- 
tion; that is, we know he's dead.” [Great laughter and applause. ] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I wish I had time to take up all the election 
precincts that are contested here. I could demonstrate to you 
clearly that the gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. Carmack, was 
elected, and that Uncle Josiah” was not. You all know I would 
not deceive you. Iam willing to lead you into right paths. It is 
true I think the Republican party is misguided and advocates 
many vicious and dangerous doctrines, but I really think there 
are some good men among you—of course, not many; but there 
are exceptions, and each one of you who will do right in this case 
can consider himself one of the exceptions. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Election of Senators by the People. 
SPEEOH 
HON. WILLIAM O. JONES, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, May 11, 1898, 


On the qns resolution (H. Res. 5) proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution providing for the election of Senators of the United States. 

Mr. JONES of Washington said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: New conditions require new laws to meet and 
restrain the frauds and criminals who take advantage of men and 
society. Year by year and generation after generation it is found 
necessary to place upon the statute books laws which will prevent 
scheming, greedy, selfish men with barbarous instincts in their 
hearts, although clothed in the garb of civilization, from over- 
reaching their neighbors and corrupting the body politic by reason 
of the prominence given them by some great pedestal of wealth 
or power. And so to-day humanity is eing out for the election 
of United States Senators by popular vote. It will of course not 
be contended that all of our Senators hold that high otce Dy 
reason of wealth, but so many of them have attained that emi- 
nence because of the 1 of a subsidized legislature or a sub- 
sidized press, or both, that the effect upon the young men of the 
land in seeing the rewards of high honor and high place conferred 
upon men by reason of their wealth or by reason of the fact that 
they are the subservient agents of those who are wealthy, is one 
of the most demoralizing and corrupting influences of the age. 

It Sis Æschines who warned the Athenians in these historic 
words: 

Most of all, fellow-citizens, if your sons ask whose example they shall imi- 
tate, what will you say? For you know well it is not music, nor the gym- 
nasium, nor the schools that mold young men; itis much more the public 


proclamation, the public example. If you take one whose life has no high 
purpose and crown him in the theater, every boy who sees it is corrupted. 
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It is not the purpose of the people of this age and eration to 
condemn the Senate as a body, but every sane man epa that 
the young manhood of America is being corrupted by seeing the 
syndicates and trusis and the other agencies and instrumentali- 
ties of the money power use the State legislatures and a venal 
press to clothe men with the honor and dignity of the high office 
of United States Senator, when, if the will of the people had an 
opportunity for its fair expression, an entirely different man 
would represent the State. 

The fault does not lie so much with the State legislature as it 
does in the fact that the American people are now misrepresented 
5 and grossly by newspapers controlled by men who have 

idden, ulterior, and selfish purposes. These newspapers that 
ought to be the liveries of heaven seem to have been chosen to 
serve the devil. And the members of the legislature, many of 
whom are dependent upon a small majority, are intimidated into 
voting for or against men and measures, and their own conscience 
and judgment is not a free moral agent, so that when we analyze 
the conditions that confront us to-day, we find that the difficulty 
and the wrong we are trying to overcome do not lie so much in 
the ignorance and inefficiency of the members of the legislature 
as they do in the corruption of the newspaper. In fact, the great 
misfortune is that the daily organs are at all called newspapers. 
The word was proper enough at one time, but now it is a mis- 
nomer and a parody on truth. The so-called newspaper is nota 
newspaper, but is in every sense of the word an organ. i 

Not everything in the newspapers is false, but the purpose of 
the subsidized papers of the country is to prepare the people from 
r to day with narratives of commonplace facts such as base- 
ball scores, dog fights, cock fights, boat races, advertisements, and 
the like, that may be true enough. But, as Beecher once said, 
the skillful liar will tell the truth a hundred times so as to catch 
the people unawares and make one lie good and serve its purpose, 
and so tho skillful newspaper may tell the truth on a hanared 
subjects, all of which are immaterial as to questions of govern- 
mental or economic policy, but the very instant they discuss any 
question within the zone of the corporate or capitalistic interest 
which controls and dictates the policy of the organ, or the tune of 
the organ, just so soon is that papar used as an instrument of 
fraud and false pretense, as a delusion, a snare, and a trap for the 
unwary. 

Within the past few weeks we have witnessed one of the most 
notable and conspicuous perversions of the newspapers in the ly- 
ing and brutal attacks of the subsidized and 1 gold press 
of the country on a member of this House, with no other p 
than to intimidate him and other members of the House and the 
Senate. When our coll ethe gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LENTZ] 
on the 7th of April made a timely exposure on the floor of this 
House of the motives of the President’s closest advisers in delaying 
action against Spain, he was immediately maligned and libeled on 
the morning of the 8th of April by the gold-standard press of the 
country throughout its length and b th, showing a well-defined 
purpose at the capital of the nation to carry on a continuouscam- 
paign against the reform forces and the reform leaders of the 
country by using a subservient press to intimidate and coerce, af- 
ter the fashion of the slanderous and libelous campaign of the 
money power against the masses in 1896, The indecency, the in- 
humanity, and the inquisitorial character of these attacks on Mr. 
LENTZ by a subsidized press has best been characterized and ex- 
posed by the Silver Knight Watchman in its issue of the 28th of 
April, and from which I quote the following: 

Of all the younger men prominent in the silver cause, save William J. 
Bryan, no one has received more abuse from the gold press than the Con- 

from the Columbus One district. Most of the venom and bitter- 
ness poured out upon the head of Hon, JOHN J. LENTZ is due to the fact that 


he is reco as the foremost oan 
Chicago platform in the State of Ohio—the voting place of Presi 


Buckeye pros in 1897 as the people's choice for United States Senator. 
From t onal 


praean Co: 
been rece vug the fire of the enemy’s heavy artillery. Failing to weaken 
Mr. Lentz wi 


Canada, 
the Pacific, with an anano only possible in a country cursed with a pow- 
blican and gold-standard organs came out the 
ebate in 8 proclaiming in 
headlines that LENTZ abuses the President in a shameful man- 
ner!” “ LENTZ personally insults the President on the floor of the House! "etc. 
For the foundation of these false and malicious statements there was not 
any more basis than these same papers had in 1896, when they were pro- 
claimin, Bryan “an anarchist,” “a gibbering idiot,” “a demagogue,” and 
“scoundrel.” For in no speech of Congressman LENTZ can there be found 
one line or word unparliamentary or containing a personal reflection upon 
the President. In a House romea by the Administration's Czar even - 
liamentary speech and privilege for the minority is dificult to obtain, and to 
say that a Democratic member would be permitted to use language toward 
the President ascribed to Con LENTZ by the Administration o: s 
is a reflection upon the Republican guardians of the House and would a 
ous relaxation of the Reed rules. As a matter of fact, the papers 
printing these falsehoods dare not print Mr. Lenrz’s speech in the House 
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on the Cuban question as taken down by Administration 1 and 


printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD under Republican auspices. 

Nor have they seen fit to print the several explanations General GRosvE- 
XOR found it necessary to make in the House since his debate with Mr. 
Lentz, or the additional fact that General” GROSVENOR has promised 
another and later edition of explanations. Nor do they allude to the fact 
that Congressman LENtTz’s speech blazed a path that even the ablest and 
bravest statesmen in Congress, such as Senators STEWART, TELLER, FORA- 
KER, and DANIEL and Congressmon BAILEY, MCMILLIN, SIMPSON, and 
BRONWELL, did not hesitate to follow, and which ultimately, no doubt, 
brought forth the long-looked-for and incomprehensible Presidential mes- 
tage. But the country will not overlcok the fact that Mr. LENTz’s ao 
found a responsive chord in the voices of the 67 Senators who voted for Cuba's 
independence against the 21 Administration Senators who were only will- 
ing to vote that the people of Cuba “ought to be free!“ 

Put if the people of this country, while reminded that press censors existed 
in Spain for three years past, should reflect and compare newspaper condi- 
tions at home with those abroad they would conclude that we have little to 
boast of in the way of a free press, outside the weeklies and country dailies. 
Not only are the Republican and gold-standard papers supplied with press 
dispatches from such a powerful ally as the Associated Press, but even our 
own silver dailies in most of the provincial cities are compelled, because of 
the rews trust and telegraph monopoly, to use the gold-colored telegraphic 
news of the Republican New York Sun. | £ 

This accounts for the uniform and persistent misrepresentation of silyer 

Congressmen in telegraph news bearing a 1 date, and explains a 
S peculiar process of reasoning, by which the Administration and gold-stand- 
ard Senators and Congressmen are always in thorightand continually hold - 
ing up to ridicule” or “literally skinning ” in debate silver Senators and Con- 
gressmen whom the people at hcme know are amply able to defend them- 
selves in debate with men their inferiors at the legal bar as well as at the bar 
of public opinion, 3 : 

ohn Swinton, conceded to be one of the most brilliant writers that ever 

wielded a pen on the ig ma vs Cem press, and whose editorials have been 

3 the world over, in delivering an address before a New York Press 
sociation said: 

“There is no such thing in America as an independent press, unless it is 
ont in the country towns. Yon are all slaves. You know it and I know it, 
although if you express it you know beforehand that it will never appear in 
pos I am paid $150 per week for keeping honest opinions out of the paper 

am connected with. Others of you are paid similar salaries for doing simi- 
lar work, If I should allow honest opinions to be printed in one issue of my 
per, like Othello, before twenty-four hours my occupation would be gone. 

“The man who would bo so honest as to write honest opinions would soon 
be outonthestrect hunting another job. The business of a New York journal- 
ist is to distort the truth, to lie outright, to 7 to vilify, to fawn at the 
feet of Mammon, and to sell his country and his race for his daily bread, or; 
for what is about the came thing, his PA i You know this and I know it; 
and what foolery it is to be boasting of an independent press. We are the 
tools and vassals of rich men behind the scenes.“ 

No more striking illustration of the truthfulness of Swinton’s statement 
could be given than is afforded by a comparison of the Lentz-Grosvenor 
debate as published in the gold press and the official report found in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, epublish below everything Congressman LENTZ 
gaid in the debate, reproduced from the RECORD, and ask fair-minded men 
to read it carefully and then com this official copy with the garbled, dis- 
torted, and senseless statements that appeared in the Hanna Weyler organs 
the day after the Grosvenor-Lentz discussion with a uniformity and sug- 
gestiveness in even the headlines that betrayed the blue pencil and editorial 
talent of a telegraph censor at Washington working under Administra- 
tion influences such as prepared the uniform“ peace. at- any - price telegrams 
that Congressmen were flooded with via the so-called business men“ of 
their respective districts. 

Notwithstanding the misrepresentations of the partisan press, the hearts 
of the people are “in the right place,” and are quick to respond to such 
brave and patriotic speeches as given above. All the people can not be 
fooled all the time.” The poem dedicated to Mr. LENTZ, and reproduced 
here, voices the honest sentiment of the peonpi 5 essman 
Luantz’s speeches and brave fight for Cuba's freedom, and these lines will 
not only outlive all the Tory a heaped upon him, but will recompense 
him for his fearless and eloquent advocacy of a worthy cause: 


REMEMBER THE MAINE. 


[The following poets, appeared in the Vindicator, of Youngstown, Ohio, 
issue of April 11, 1 It was written by Mr. F. J. Gould, and dedicated to 
Hon. JOHN J. LENTZ, member of Congress from the capital district of Ohio.] 


There's a voice that I hear that is wafted to me 

From the south winds that weep o’er the waves of the sea— 

On the soft winds of spring comes the plaintive refrain, 

Let your battle cry be, Remember the Maine/ 

Remember the Maine, remember the Maine, 

poe b 4 and . u poys were spas ete 
en throu; our proud land let us prou rocla: 

As we march to the front, Remember the Haine? 


There's a voice that is heard throughout this broad land, 

From the loftiest mount to the sea’s deepest sand, 

And each loyal heart takes up the refrain, 

Let your battle cry be, Remember the Maine! 

Remember the Maine, remember the Maine, 

li Ree et cep haere E a aule 
en u our proud land let us proudly pr 

As we to the front, Remember the Maine? 


Who shall say that the voice that is whispered to-day 
Comes not from our boys in Havana's dark bay, 

And inspires every ote to rise and proclaim, 

Let your battle cry be, Remember the Maine? 
Remember the Maine. remember the Maine, 

How by treachery and hatred our boys were slain. 

Then ugh all our proud land let us 2 proclaim, 
As we march to the front, Remember the Maine! 


Then God bless the proud hero that grandly proclaims, 
the halls of our 8 * Remember the Maine!” 

Who towers like a giant above the poor soul 2 
Whose battle cry ever is Gold, more gold,” 
Until by his grandeur they are forced to proclaim, 
Let your battle cry be, Remember the Maine! 
Remember the Maine, remember the Maine! 

treachery and hatred our boys were slain. 
Then through all our proud land let us proudly proclaim, 
As we to the front, Remember Maine! 


” 


There can be no doubt, Mr. Speaker, that the people of this 
country have long been heartily disgusted with the ever-recurring 
Senatorial contests in their legislative halls, together with the at- 
tendant bickerings, logrolling, bribery, scandal, and corruption. 
They have long felt and now feel that the only excuse ever offered 
for the present system, viz, that they can not be trusted to 
form this duty directly, is an insult to their intelligence no lesst 
their integrity. I do not mean to be understood as asserting that 
every Senatorial election is characterized by the odious features 
mentioned above, but that such contests are so often character- 
ized by these demoralizing concomitants as to make it the rule 
rather than the exception can not be denied. 

The result is that the Hal a desire is frequently thwarted by 
the election of one who takes his seat, not as a representative of the 
people, but of some gigantic trust which furnished the funds to 
secure his election by corrupting the legislature, or by a compro- 
mise on some candidate who would not otherwise have been 
thought of. But this is far from being the most serious objection, 
for despite the vicious method of their selection it must be con- 
ceded that the personnel of the Senate is surprisingly high. This 
fact was demonstratedon that memorable night when 67 Senators 
voted with the American people for the freedom of Cuba and only 
21 voted with the Wall street schemers. ' 


A pianga at the names of those opposed to the freedom of Cuba 
will furnish food for serious reflection. Here they are: 
Hanna, Sewell, Burrows, Pritchard, 
Elkins, Aldrich, Fairbanks, Wetmore, 
Platt, N. Y. Caffery, Hawley, White. 
Platt, Conn. Hale, oar, 
Spooner, Morrill, McBride, 
ellington. Allison, n, 
The greatest evils are: 


First. It frequently results in a deadlock, which deprives the 
State of a moiety of its representation. To attempt to enumerate 
the many instances where this has occurred would consume more 
time than is at my disposal. In fact, the publicity given to con- 
tests so bitter as to end in a deadlock has usually been so great 
that such an enumeration would only serve to remind you of 
what you already know. 

Second. The election of a Senator when there is a serious contest 
very materially impairs the usefulness of the legislature in which 
it takes place. I willnotdwell upon the demoralizing effect of the 
scandals and corruption which too frequently are coincident with 
such contests, but confine myself to those evils which do not 
seriously reflect on the integrity either of the candidates or the 
legislature. s 

Such contests generally engage almost the entire attention of 
the members to the exclusion of the duties which they were par- 
ticularly chosen to perform. 

Even those who would resist the distracting influences of such 
a contest are prevented from doing so by the fact that their fel- 
lows, whom they must consult and with whom they must work, 
are given over to the strife and excitement incident to the natural 
anxiety for the success of some favorite. 

Committees can rarely be gotten TORE, and when they do 
meet the paramount question defeats all serious efforts at legisla- 
tion, and before the contest ends it too often happens that every 
act of legislation has become involved in the 3 fight. 
Trades are made for Senatorial votes by which all sorts of repre- 
hensible jobs secure support, and acts of general legislation most 
essential to the welfare of the State are often distorted from their 
true purpose or entirely defeated by the exigencies of the Sena- 
torial fight. 

The State of Oregon is to-day a most conspicuous example of 
this evil. So bitter was the last contest in that State that in order 
to defeat the election of an unacceptable candidate the legislaturd 
was kopi from conyening at all, and the State was left without 
even the appropriations necessary to carry on the functions of 
government., 

But there is another evil not so patentas the foregoing, but noni 
the less real. Men in their representative capacity are far more 
sensitive to criticism than when acting for themselves alone. A 
venal and mercenary press whose calumnies, vituperation, and 
threats would be harmless against the individual strike terror to 
the representative, who is often coerced into voting against his 
convictions rather than run the gantlet of hired slanderers. If 
the press were, as it shou!d be, a mere medium for expressing the 
sentiments of the able men employed to edit it, this would be no 
great evil; but instead of this the metropolitan press, has come to 
be the mere representative of gigantic selfish interests which have 
now adopted the newspaper as an adjunct to their business. 

Time was when the people went to the editorial column of a 
newspaper to learn the honest sentiment of some greatman whom 
they honored and trusted. Not so today. Not one in ten thou- 
sand who looks at the editorial page of any great daily ever heard 
the names of the writers on the page, and after reading the most 
vigorous and pungent argument for or against some political 
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dogma he wonders what the honest opinions of the writer are. 


The countingroom directs the policy of the paper without any 
reference to the honest sentiments of those whose literary genius 
is to give that policy editorial currency. It has indeed even come 
to the pass that the tel phic news is revised and revamped by 
the business end of the institution. Information which does not 
coincide with the selfish interest of the proprietor is either cut out 
entirely or grossly 5 

The last few months have given numerous instances of the most 
outrageous perversion even of the proceedings of pers ir by the 
metropolitan press of the country. The election of the Senators 
by the people would, to some extent at least, mitigate the evils 
resulting from the venality of meretricious journalism. In view of 
the fact which has now become notorious, that great financial man- 
agers own controlling interests in most of the metropolitan dailies 
and dictate the contents not only of the editorial but of the news 
columns and that writers employed by them have become mere 
literary prostitutes whose duty is to put forth not their honest 
convictions but such sentiments as the proprietors deem most 
conducive to their selfish purposes, the people are not asking too 
much when they demand that the names of news and editorial 
writers be signed to their articles, so that the people may judge 
of the inspiration which guides the pen of the writer. It was with 
this idea in view that 1 introdu at the special session H. R. 
8028, which, if enacted into law, would require such journals to 
publish periodically a full statement showing the ownership of 
the paper and requiring editorials to be signed by the writer. 
The bill now slumbers peacefully with the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads. Here I fear it will remain until the 
ple elect a Congress in which Wall street has less influence than 
at present. 

Such a law would be nomore than an act of even-handed justice 
to the newspaper writers, who would be thus enabled to earn that 
legitimate fame and reputation to which their genius entitles 
them. They would no longer be humiliated by being compelled 
to invent arguments and theories at variance with honest 
convictions. 

A writer having earned a high place in the affections and confi- 
dence of the people could not be persuaded nor hired to sacrifice 
it by championing vicious schemes and theories at variance with 
his ee tae and reputation. Nor would the business manage- 
ment be able to employ or discharge writers according as their 
9 or independence pleased or displeased. Such a law 
will emancipate the brains of the country from the vassalage, 
slavery, greed, and insolence of the money power. 


The War-Tax Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES N. BRUMM, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 29, 1898. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means 
to meet war expenditures— 

Mr. BRUMM said: 

Mr. CHARMAN: This bill is a war measure, pure and simple—not 
a peace measure, not a party measure. This being the fact, it be- 
comes the duty of every member of this House to express his views 
upon it, especially if he differs with it, and to act according to his 
conscience without regard to any supposed party loyalty or party 

inciple. I for one pro to do just that thing. I am opposed 

issuing any more bonded indebtedness so long as a legal-tender 
circulating medium can be maintained at par with any other me- 
dium of exchange. I have given notice of an amendment to issue 
in lieu of bonds $150,000,000 of Treasury notes [applause], but I 
am opposed to the free coinage of silver upon general principles, 
and do not believe that even now the coinage of the seigniora 
would be advisable, as it means the relative withdrawal of the 
amount of Treasury notes under the act of 1890. Ihope, however, 
in the near future to more fully present my. views upon this subject. 

There are other elements in this bill that I do not like, but I 
am willing to accept them. I think the proposed tax on beer is 
too high, and also the tax on tobacco and cigars, especially the tax 
on stocks on hand. This is also applicable to proprietary medi- 
cines. I believe you can substitute for the excessive increase of 
tax on those articles a tax on parlor cars and sleeping cars. 

You can tax the coal oil and petroleum that are exclusively 
under the control of the Standard Oil system, and a number of 
other articles that would bear lightly on the consumer and affect 
the trustsand monopolies only, who are the better able to pay them, 
and thus you can bridge over all necessary conditions for the 


resent at least by issuing the $150,000,000 of Treasury notes, as 


have ares : 

And, Mr. Chairman, why is this system desirable? In the first 
place, these notes bear no interest, and will save the amount that 
must be paid on an equal amount of bonds. In the next place, 
they are immediately available, and you need not wait for the 
collection of any tax or the disposal of any bonds. Again, they 
can be redeemed quicker, better, cheaper, and safer than any 
interest-bearing obligation. [Applause.| Moreover, you are not 
enlarging the circulating medium, as has been said by the gen- 
tleman from New York. Neither do you require an extra sur- 
plus of $25,000,000 of gold for every $100,000,000 of bonds issued, 
as there are perhaps $150,000,000 of original issue lost or destroyed 
which can never be presented for redemption, and in proof of that 
I call your attention to the following table, which shows that 
there is still outstanding 514 per cent of the issue of fractional 
currency which has never been presented for redemption, and 
propaniy neyer will be, asit has been lost, destroyed, or retained 

the poop a as curios or mementos of the period of their issue. 
he table, which is an official statement from the Treasury De- 
partment, is as follows: 
Fractional currency issued, redeemed, and outstanding at the close of each 
fiscal year to 1378. 


Redeemed 


Fiscal | Issued dur- 1 Total Outstand- 
year. | ing year, Total issued. ae redeemed ing. 

D $20, 192, 456.00 

28, 361, 983. 10) 75 $6, 037, 500. 00| 22, 824, 283.10 

42, 980, 740. 1, 909,911.64) 17,947,611. 64) 25, 033, 128. 76 

60, 807, 119. 15 15, 910,632.15] 33, 858, 243. 79| 27,008, 875. 36 

80, 763, 387.80) 18, 490,520.90) 52,288, 704. 780 28, 474, 623.02 

105, 786, 011. 80) 20, 769,338. 55| 73,058, 103. 33) 32, 727, 903. 47 

120, 495, 143.45) 24,922, 402.76) 97,380, 506.09) 32, 114, 687,36 

160, 704, 859. 45 23, 445, 668. 88) 120, 826, 174. 97| 39, 878, O84. 48 

191, 808, 763. 45| 30, 399, 713. 92 151, 225, 888. 89| 40, 582, 874. 56 

— oat ca: 31, 543, 989. 29| 182, 760, 828.18) 40, 855, 835. 27 

262, 300, 463. 45 B4, 731, 260.83) 217,501,008. 01 44, 799, 365. 44 

8038, 735, 879. 40, 822, 279. 10 257, 828, B77. 11| 45, 912, 002.34 

340, 348, 179. 45 40, 395, 878. 15 298, 218, 755. 200 42, 129,424.19 

868, 724, 079. 86, 058, 728. 80| 334, 277, 484. 06) 34, 446, 505. 39 

-| 868, 724, 079. 45| 14, 043, 458. 05) B48, 320, 942. 11 20, 408, 137. 31 

308, 724, 079. 3, 855, 368. 53) 752,176,310. 68 16, 547, 768. TT 
erl. aA $8, 057, 142, 388. 80 - 

Total amount TEdeemed <1... <cccnnconnanwensponeesesause . 2,543, 759.588. 90 

Total amount outstanding 513, 421, 599. 85 

Average outstanding per year 32, 088, 850. 00 

Amount still outstanding 16, 547, 708. 77 


Loss over 51} per cent of the total issue, 


But it may be said that this being fractional currency and of 
small amounts, it would be no criterion as to the loss or retention 
of bills of larger denomination. While that may be true to a cer- 
tain extent, yet the following table, taken from an official state- 
ment from the Treasury Department, also shows a v. large 
proportion of r notes that are lost, destroyed, or retained by 
the poops as curios or mementos. 

Of the $60,030,000 old demand notes issued in 1862 and called 
in the following year, there were but $3,384,000 outstanding at 
the close of that year, and in 1864 but $789,037; yet in 1897, some 
thirty-four years after they had been called in, there are still out- 
standing $54,347, 

As you will notice by the table, the great bulk of these notes 
were redeemed within a few years after their issue; yet after the 
lapse of thirty-six years there are still $54,347 t have never 
been presented for redemption, and it is safe to assume that 
$50,000 at least never can presented for redemption and are 
lost, destroyed, or retained as curios or mementos, 

The table is as follows: 


Amount of old demand notes outstanding at the close of each fiscal year to 1397. 


Year. Amount. Year. Amount. 

105, 235. 00 $00,975.00 

384, 000. 00 60, 535. 00 

789, 037, 50 59, 695. 00 

472, 603. 50 58, 985. 00 

272,162.75 58, 440. 00 

208,432. 50 57,950. 00 

143, 912.00 57, 445.00 

123, 739. 25 57, 130.00 

108, 255. 00 56, 807. 00 

96, 505. 50 56, 442. 50 

88, 206, 25 56, 032. 50 

79, 967. 50 55, 047.50 

76, T32. 50 55, (47. 50 

70, 107.50 55, 647. 50 

66, 917. 50 54, 847. 50 

63, 962. 50 54, 847.50 

62, 207. 50 54, 347.50 

61, 470. 00 54, 347.50 

Total amount outstanding for thirty-five years $58, 373, 048 
Average per yeer A A I D r A 1,753, 723 
Amount outstanding for 1897 54, 847 


Average loss about and nino-hundredths plus per cent. 
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There have been issued of old demand notes $60,000,000; there 
have been issued and outstanding of United States notes from 1862 
to the present time, a pe of casts few years, an average of 
$450,000,000; there also have been issued and outstanding of Treas- 
ury notes since 1891, a period of seven years, an average of about 
|$150,000,000. 

Now compare these issues with the issue of fractional currency 
and the issue of old demand notes, the years each was in circula- 
tion, the amounts yet outstanding of the fractional currency and 
of the old demand notes, and in my judgment it is safe to say that 
at least 20 per cent of these issues will never be presented for re- 
demption. Therefore the issuing of 8150, 000, 000 of Treasury notes 
at this time will be but a comparatively small increase, if any, in 
the redeemable currency of the country. ; 

Hence, Mr. Chairman, with this amount still outstanding, the 
circulation, with reference to the amount authorized by the pend- 
ing bill, will not be enlarged, but in the final result of redemption 
there will be a decrease in the percentage to which I have 
referred. 5 

I know gentlemen will say that frequently currency in larger 
denominations is not destroyed in such large quantities. I grant 
that to be true. But there were but fifteen years for redemption 
of fractional currency, yet you have from 1862 to 1898, thirty-six 

ears, in which to redeem green and Treasury notes, and I 
nayo shown you approximately the amount presented for redemp- 

on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BRUMM. Mr. Chairman, I ask, in view of the fact that I 
have had no opportunity of discussing this matter, a few minutes 
additional. j 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania will proceed for five minutes longer. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRUMM. As Iwas proceeding to say, Mr. Chairman, and 
I assert it here, after all of this money had been used for its re- 
demption and destruction—and I have shown you the amount that 
was presented for redemption and the amount that will be pre- 
sented for redemption—I say that it is a safe assumption on the 
same basis of calculation that if you would issue the amount re- 
quired here—taking the fractional currency and old demand notes 
asa basis for your estimate—$150,000,000 will make a safe margin, 
which will not be immediately, and much of it never will be, pre- 
sented for redemption; and there will be no increase in the vol- 


ume of the currency and no necessity for an increased reserve for 
the redemption of this additional issue. 
Mr. VINCENT. Let me ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania 


if itis not true, as a matter of fact, that all of the money destroyed 
is a clear gain for the Government? 

Mr. BRUMM. It is an absolute gan to the Government, and 
of course such money could never be presented for redemption 
nor a demand for any interest. 

Mr. Chairman, issue your $150,000,000 of greenbacks, and the 
effect will be to stimulate uction in this country. Issue this 
money, you thereby stimulate the industries that you are tax- 
ing, and you will collect a greater amount of income than if you 
do not increase the circulation, because there will be the means 
with which to pay the taxes and with which to conduct business. 

Applause. } e went into the late war and found it necessary 

issue greenbacks to carry onthe war. Issue them now, instead 

of bonds, and you will find no difficulty in conducting this war 
to a successful conclusion. [Applause.] 

My suggestion is toissue a different form of Government obliga- 
tion from that proposed by the pending bill. Your proposition is 
to issue an interest-bearing obligation, while mine is to issue a 
noninterest-bearing obligation, but you object, however, because 
of the so-called endless chain difficulty in connection with the 
issuance of greenbacks. I want to say here that the Government 
of the United States never should have made of itself a bank of 
exchange. [Applause. ] 

What you wantis to have our Government do as the French 
Government does—thatis to retain the right to redeem the - 
backs in whatever coin it pleases, ins of allowing the holder 
to be the judge as to what kind of legal tender it shall be re- 
deemed in, In fact,in my opinion the Government should not be 
a bank of exchange at all; but as it pays out its Treasury notes 
for value received for debt due by the Government, if made a 
legal tender for all pu es, it should only be received or re- 
deemed for debt due to the Government. [Applause.] 

Because the greenback or Treasury note differs from the bank 
note in this, that the Treasury note or greenback, being the crea- 
ture of the sovereign power, can only be issued for value received, 
passes from hand to hand for its full value, is at all times its own 
redeemer, and finally is redeemed by the Government in payment 
of taxes or other dues for its full value: hence, every time it passes 

from the Government to the citizen, from one citizen to another, 
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and from the citizen to the Government, it passes only for value 
received, and therefore is at all times its own redeemer, being 
redeemed at all times for the value received by the one who pays 
it out, whether from the Government to the citizen, from citizen 
to citizen, or from the citizen to the Government. 

While a bank note can never be issued for value received, but 
is placed in circulation by being loaned on notes discounted at 
various rates of interest, and never represents anything but the 
credit of the maker, backed by the interest-bearing bond of the 
Government; hence it is a creature that saps the vitals of the 
producer at both ends, as it draws interest every day that it is in 
circulation, while the bond upon which it rests also draws inter- 
est at all times, and both of these interests must eventually be 
paid by the products of labor. [Applause.] 3 

But supposing no greenbacks or 5 notes had been in ex- 
istence during the late crisis of 1893, and only bank notes had 
been in circulation when our securities were suddenly thrown 
upon us from all the European countries and See demanded for 
their redemption—God help this country if the ks alone would 
have been relied upon to meet that unprecedented demand—spe- 
cie payments would have been suspended at the very threshold of 
that demand and a crisis would have been precipitated upon us 
more destructive and appalling than any in the history of our 
country. 

There would have been no averting the ‘‘endless-chain” danger 
then, for a bank note is merely a promise to pay on demand, and 
there would have been no way of getting rid of that except by 
suspension and general paralysis of business and complete bank- 
ruptcy of the country. This course was averted by the banks, 
because their promise to pay now can be redeemed by the very 
greenback or eee note that you seem to object to. For re- 
member that was not a mere speculative c on our Treasury, 
but was an absolute and positive want and necessity because 
of the financial straits in the money marts of the world. [Ap- 


plause. 
I 9 afraid of the endless chain with 8150, 000, 000 green- 
backs. But my distinguished friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
DALZELL] says, Where will you stop? Why, Mr. irman, we 
will stop right here after issuing the $150,000,000. But I might 
also reply to my colleague, Sir, where will you stop issuing your 
bonded interest-bearing debt? [Applause.] Where and when 
will To hungry maw be fed? en will the money changer 
and banker stop? The people of this country can stop when- 
ever they please, and I have sufficient confidence in the integrity 
and wied om of the American people to see that the volume of 
backs will not exceed the amount that is necessary to keep 
= ai par with every dollar and as good as every dollar. [Ap- 
plause. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. BRUMM. Iho aon will give me two minutes more. 

Mr. HARTMAN, that the gentleman have two minutes 
more. . 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked that the gen- 
meee ge be allowed to continue for two minutes. Is there objec- 

n 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRUMM. Lou talk about 1 55 my friend 
from Pennsylvania, and you cite the rebellion. , have you 
forgotten history? That was a war between ourselves, where 
one-half of the country was fighting against the other half. That 
was a war when the balance was hovering and shaking and God 
only knew which side would be victorious. That was a war in 
which only half the 8 5 was taxed to redeem and korp up the 
credit of the greenback. at was a war in which you had issued 
app nae ey and repudiated them by not making them receivable 

or duties on imports. 2 

Yet notwithstanding all the circumstances, the greenbacks car- 
ried you safe through that most terrible of all wars that ever 
existed. [Applause.] How much easier, then, to float a less vol- 
ume of paper money, not repudiated as that was, but which will 
be a legal tender for all debts, public and private, and for the re- 
demption of which the whole of this great Republic can be taxed, 
and especially in a war with a foreign fifth-rate country! 

The issuing of bonds, instead of increasing the currency, means 
an absolute decrease of the circulating medium at the very time 
we most want an increase, because to the extent that the bonds 
will be taken by the people and the money placed in the Treasury 
there will be a contraction of the currency. In fact, it is like 
lighting a candle at both ends. 

You draw the Sicona tag yedim from the people by taxation 
at one end and then draw the circulating medium from the peo- 
ple by the sale of bonds at the other. Thus, instead of stimulat- 
ing business.and lubricating the wheels of commerce, you destroy 
business by clogging them. [Great applause.] 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 
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The Eight-Hour Labor Bill. 


I believe that the Divine Ruler intended that man should work eight 
hours; that he should have eight hours for the improvement of his mind and 
for recreation, and that he should have eight hours for rest. 


SPEECH 


HON. HUGH R. BELKNAP, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 17, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7389) limiting the 
hours of daily service of laborers, workmen, and mechanics employed upon 
the public works of or work done for the United States, or any Territory, or 
the District of Columbia— 

Mr. BELKNAP said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I will occupy only a few minutes of the time of 
the House. 

During the last Congress, my first term, it was my A 
and my duty as well, to advocate the passage of the labor- com- 
mission bill. To my gratification it passed both Houses of Con- 
gress, and to my great regret failed to receive the signature of the 
then Executive. I hope at the first opportunity that bill will be 
taken up and passed. 

I am heartily in favor of this, the eight-hour bill. I sincerely 
desire it to become a law because I believe that such a measure is 
right and proper. I believe that the Divine Ruler intended that 
man should work eight hours; that he should have eight hours 
for the improvement of his mind and for recreation, and that he 
should have eight hours for rest. This is a wise measure. It 
gives to labor the right that labor should have. 

It is not necessary for me to discuss the details of this bill, be- 
cause I can see no objection to it. I simply desire to raise my 
voice in earnest advocacy of the measure, and I shall gladly vote 
for it. 

In my remarks upon this floor, uttered June 1, 1896, on the 
labor-commission bill, I used the following lan e: “If at any 
time our free Republic should be attacked by some monarch from 
across the sea, the so-called laboring man would be the first to 
respond to a call; to see to it that the principles represented by 
the Stars and Stripes, the dearest flag that Waves, always triumph.” 

Mr. Speaker, not in my wildest flights of imagination did I for 
one moment dream that what I then predicted would so soon be- 
come a reality. Less than two years have passed and we are now 
at war with Spain, the meanest and most cruel nation on the face 
of the earth. Tothe President's call for troops laboring men have 
responded without delay, and in all the States of this Union the 
men who come from the ranks of labor have been the very first to 
offer their services. 

As stated in the Fifty-fourth Congress, I predicted that the first 
who would offer themselves and signify by enlistment their 
willingness to go to the front and sacritice their lives, if need be, 
would be men from the ranks of labor; and, sir, mark the truth 
of my 5 

Mr. Speaker, words are powerless when reality rivals imagina- 
tion. In the first engagement of the present war when men 
were ushered into eternity, which occurred on Wednesday last, 
the 11th day of May, in the harbor of Cardenas, on the northern 
coast of Cuba, four so-called laboring men were the very first to 
lay down their lives for liberty and for the right. Permit me, I 
beg of you, to read the roll of honor. Listen to it. John Var- 
veres, a man from a far-off clime, a naturalized citizen from Asia. 
Then, Mr, Speaker, a hero from old Ireland, whose sons are 
always ready to fight for liberty in Ireland, liberty in America, 
or liberty in Cuba [applause], John Denfee, born in Kilkenny, 
Ireland, but when he died for freedom a naturalized citizen of 
the United States. 

Then another, an American-born man, George B. Meek, from 
Ohio. He first saw the light of day in that lovely little city of 
Clyde, where rests all that is mortal of that knightly soldier, true 
as steel, Gen. James B. McPherson. These three men were all 
white, but the fourth patriot in the list was a man whose skin 
was dark, Elijah B. Tunnell, of Virginia, colored. He, too,risked 
the dangers of the sea and gave his life in defense of the flag 
under whose bright stars and crimson stripes he was given freedom. 
These four men, the first to sacrifice their lives in our nation’s 
present igh ages for a most just cause, were known as laboring 
men; but, Mr. Speaker, they would be rightly known as heroes 
in any heroic age. - 

Rest assured, gentlemen of the House, that labor will always, 
and without delay, come to the front when our beloved nation is 
in trial. And I beseech you to pass the labor-commission bill and 


pam this eight-hour bill now under consideration, and I confi- 
ently predict that in the future, asin the past, the so-called labor- 
ing man will be the American Republic's stron 


st support in time 
of peace and its best defense in time of war. 105 


Loud applause.] 


Election of Senators by the People. 
SPEEOH 
HON. WILLIAM S. KIRKPATRICK, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF. REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, May 11, 1898. 


posing an amendment to the Constitution providing fer the c ien oy eg: 
m — 
Reer K tus United dee onstitution pro g for the election of Sen. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The proposition now peep before the House 
in the shape of the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] meets my hearty approval. The 
change in the fundamental law proposed by the joint resolution 
as reported by the committee is of course a step in the right direc- 
tion, but thatinertia which notably prevails in all long-established 
political bodies and their indisposition to surrender any of their 
powers and prerogatives will undoubtedly operate to prevent the 
initiation of the constitutional or legislative action necessary to 
refer the selection of members of the Federal Senate to the direct 
vote of the people of the several States. The only result of the 
adoption of the measure as set forth in the original resolution 
would be to make an election of Senators by a popular vote per- 
missive, with but little likelihood that the privilege would be taken 
advantage of. We shall thus gain little or nothing by the consti- 
tutional amendment, even though it shall have successfully run 
the gantlet of the slow and cumbersome proceedings involved 
in its adoption. It seems almost folly to go through so much in 
order to accomplish so meager a result. 

This amendment to the pending measure, however, solves this 
difficulty in advance; and if in this improved form it is finally 
embodied in the Constitution, it secures the certain adoption of the 
principle of the election of Senators by a direct popular vote and 
at the same time a uniform and consistent system throughout the 
entire Union. Having full faith in the people and believing that 
they are themselves best able to select their representatives and 
ae servants, I earnestly hope the proposition will meet the 

ecided approval of this House. A hundred years of experiment 
have not only demonstrated the capacity of this great people to 
govern themselves and the stability of republican liberty. but those 
years of wonderful achievement and splendid story have also proven 
that an sears, rca free people like ours, under the perilous con- 
ditions which have attended our history, amid the temptations 
and seductions of prosperity and peace, or the storm and stress of 
attempted revolution and civil war, can ever maintain a majestic 
self-control and calmly develop and unfold the marvelous possi- 
bilities of a most complicated and elaborate political system, a 
system which is the wonder and the admiration of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, our Constitution was framed by the fathers in the 
consciousness that it was an experiment and with their enthusi- 
asms tempered by a certain distrust of the ability of the people to 
succe: y wield their own power and administer their affairs in 
an organized form. We have passed the point of doubtful exper- 
imentation. We have long reached the certain proof of the fact 
that this people can be trusted with their own liberties, und the 
more directly the governmental organism feels the stenty beat of 
the great popular heart the purer are those arterial currents which 
give it life and power. The deeper and closer that Government 
entwines its roots around the great nameless masses the sturdier 
will be its development and the stronger will be its power to re- 
sist the attacks of violence and intrigue. 

There is one particular feature of our system which has been 
fully tested and found wanting. Our Government was originally 
conceived and constructed in the idea that its powers and proc- 
esses were best preserved from encroachment and abuse by 2 series 
of checks and balances and that the farther many of its agencies 
were removed from the people the less liable it would be to feel 
the force of those corrupt influences which were supposed some- 
times to control the people in their judgment, or thoe gusts of 
passion which sometimes sweep them off their feet. We have, I 
think, shown in our eventful past, and I need not specify or illus- 
trate by a more particular reference to the historic facts, that 
there is a greater amount of probity and purity manifested in the 
direct action of the people in the election of their representatives 
and public agents than through the instrumentality of a limited 
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number of persons who can be approached and controlled by those 
influences which are so hostile and destructive to republican lib- 
erty, and who too often in their cabals and eager pursuit of their 
own selfish ends ignore the will and better choice of the people 
who originally commissioned them. 

I therefore indorse very heartily the propos ey of the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. I believe that the people 
of this country should have a direct vote and voice in the selection 
of members of that coordinate branch of our Legislature which 
sits at the other end of the Capitol. 

Mr. STEWART of New Jersey. Does not the logic of the gen- 
tleman’s argument lead to this conclusion: That if the people 
elect their representatives, then the officials who are to sit in 
judgment upon the laws passed by those representatives should 
also be elected by the people? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Iso believe; and Iwas about to refer to 
that very point. Surely the experience of many of the States has 
justified that policy. 

Mr. STEWART of New Jersey. Would not the gentleman’s 
argument require him to hold that the judges of the Supreme 
Court of the United States should be elected by the people? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Iam not prepared to say that lam ready 
for a radical change like that. y argument has no necessary 
application to the Federal Supreme Court, that being a body with- 
out any representative character and possessing no lawmaking 
power. But I do believe that, trusting to the common sense and 
rectitude of this great American people, whose love of country and 
devotion to the great principles of republican liberty have never 
failed, even the Supreme Court would be safe in their hands. I 
believe that the American people are essentially honest and pa- 
triotic, that they are animated by the loftiest principles and the 
purest civic virtue, and I am sure that it has been demonstrated 
not only in my own State but wherever the experiment has been 
tried that the judges when elected by the people administer the 
laws and deliver their decisions with a proper sense of their re- 
sponsibility to the people who choose them and whose most impor- 
tant interests they guard and conserve, and at the same time adorn- 
ing the tribunals in which they sit and mete out justice with their 
exalted character, their profound legal knowledge, and their un- 
assailable 8 of purpose and motive. 

Mr. ST. T of New Jersey. Is it not a conceded fact that 
the States which have an appointive judiciary are more respected 
and have abler courts than those States where the judges are 
chosen by a popular vote? 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK., Isay no. Isay that wherever the elect- 
ive system has prevailed, and notably in the great Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, which I am proud to represent in part, the con- 
trary is the fact. The history of the judiciary of Pennsylvania 
since 1851, when the change from an 1 to an elective sys- 
tem was made, has shown a line of ju ges distinguished for judi- 
cial ability as well as for the most spotless purity and integrity, 
ever maintaining and continuing the traditional 8 of that 
great bench as it existed before this change took effect, and com- 
cotta favorably with the judiciary of every other State of the 

nion. 

Mr. STEWART of New Jersey. The gentleman will allow me 
to say that the judges being officers who need special and tech- 
nical ability, it is conceded by the people that they are inherently 
incapable of selecting the best persons for those positions 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. I do not believe in any such doctrine as 


that. 

Mr. STEWART of New Jersey (continuing). Not on account 
of corruption or dishonesty on the part of the people, but on the 
ground of their special unfitness for making the selections, these 
judicial officers requiring special professional ability, rendering 
it proper that the selection should be made by a person or body 
2 pesons capable of judging of their professional and technical 

owledge. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. The people are just as capable of judg- 
ing on that point as any single person or body of persons. The 
work of our courts is done in the light of day. The record of the 
judges is mado up in the presence of the entire people. And un- 
ess we lose our faith in the power of the people to judge and de- 
cide for themselyes, I say that they, being chiefly concerned and 
keenly alivyo to their own truest interests and welfare and ever 
strongly dis to insist upon a proper administration of justice 
and of public affairs, are more likely in the long run to choose 
wisely their public servants, whether judges or governors or mem- 
bers of the legislature, than if the selection were intrusted to the 
hands of a few persons or a single person. And, sir, it shows a 
distrust, unsuited, it seems to me, to the spirit and genius of our 
institutions, to take the powers reposed in the people, and where 
they naturally belong, away from them—powers which the very 
fundamental principles of our Government recognize as having 
their deepest and purest fountain in the people themselves. 

The essential thing after all is self-government. This is the 


sole end and aim of our republican institutions. This is the only 
apology, the only justification, for the continued existence of that 
elaborate framework which we call constitutional government. 
We simply have a governmental form; we simply have adminis- 
trative agencies; we simply have executive, legislative, and judi- 
cial officers, who each exercise their share of intrusted power, 
because it is inconyenient for the people to gather together and, 
like the democracies of old, make their laws and pronounce their 
judgments and decrees through the medium of mass meetings and 
popular acclamation. 

The initiative and the referendum are perhaps the nearest prac- 
ticable approach to the perfect Democratic idea, and it may be 
well worth considering whether an occasional resort to these 
processes would not be advisable in legislation upon matters of 
great national concern and involving rare and radical changes 
notwithstanding the inelastic character of those direct methods 
of popular action. 

If we were not so many in numbers, so vast in territory; if we 
were not so great in all that make up the material wealth and 
resources of a nation; if our interests were not so complex and 
sgo diversified, our political organization might be much simplified 
and direct action of the people in government and legislation 
might be more effectively exercised under ruder and less elaborate 
forms. But, Mr. Speaker, we all recognize that that would be 
not only impracticable, but even undesirable. - 

As in the natural world the most highly and delicately organ- 
ized forms are the seats and instruments of the rarest intelligence 
and most persistent vitality, so a complicated and nicely bal- 
anced political organization such as we liye under seems best 
adapted to give efficient direction and power to that orderly and 
regulated liberty which is the most precious product of our later 
civilization. It only remains for us to so perfect that organiza- 
tion that every part and organ and member shall feel the slightest 
impulse of that mighty will which sits enthroned within and every 
touch and motion respond to that living energy which, like a hu- 
man soul, animates and beautifies the whole. 

Now, carrying out this thought to its logical conclusion, it is 
proposed to bring by the pending measure the Federal Senate 

irectly within the control of the constituency whom it is theo- 
retically supposed to represent—the people who make up those 
political entities, the several States of our Union. 

That Senate, founded as it was in distrust and suspicion, was 
designed, as I have said, to embody and express the conservative 
principle in our system,and the manner of its election was ex- 

cted to so insure its independence of the people as to constitute 
ita permanent saf against all hasty and dangerous popular 
action. But how mistaken and shortsighted were the founders of 
our Republic; how contrary to their anticipations has been the 
event! Instead of being the conservative infiuencein our political 
hierarchy, it is far in the van of all radical and even revolutionary 
action. It is the harboring place of the wildest and most danger- 
ous political heresies, and in its obstructive and dilatory methods 
regardless of the voice and will of the people, and even defiant of 
their most deliberate judgments. 

Thiscan only be due tothe fact that its members are not usually 
the popular choice, and are too often selected by infiuences and 
combinations directly hostile to their interests and preferences, It 
is no wonder that, conscious of this fact, that body fails to feel the 
beat of the popular pulse and apparently looks with cynical indif- 
ference upon their enthusiasms, their aspirations, and their hopes, 
Again and again we see it boldly attempting to reverse the most 
emphatic judgments of the people. But the other day, almost in 
the very presence of that magnificent uprising in the late national 
election and before the echoes of that signal triumph of the cause 
of sound public finance and a stainless national credit had fairly 
died away, we beheld the exhuming and passage of a resolution 
which had long ago 1 its discreditable part, and which this 
House, rising to the height of a great opportunity and voicing the 
recorded judgment of the nation,so promptly buried, let us trust, 
forever out of sight. 

By one of those strange surprises which history now and then 
reveals, and through the operation of forces unseen and unreck- 
oned with, the une ted has happened, 

It is to this branch of the National Legislature, turbulent and 
strenuous as often are its proceedings, that the people now look 
as the true conservative force in our political system. It is here 
that the radicalism of the other receives its effective check. In 
close touch with the people from whom it directly springs, it feels 
their every movement and speaks with quick an mpathetic 
utterance their every thought. Its sharp and drastic business 
methods, its fierce impatience of delay and inconclusive debate, 
its system of legislAtive usage and practice, which are at once the 
natural outgrowth and the epitome of its prompt and vigorous 
spirit, its compact and forceful organization, which amid the 
storms and eddying confusions of its great parliamentary strug- 
gles enables its majority whose right it is to rule to push, like the 
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Theban wedge, to the inexorable consummation of its will—all 
commend it to the confidence and fond approval of that great 
constituency who commission and send it here. 


This is, perhaps, not the place for comment upon the acts and 
methods of the Senate beyond what is necessarily involved in the 
statement of historical and current fact. It is enough to say that 
the spirit of adverse criticism is abroad in the land and that the 
antagonism to the sentiment and will of the people so often dis- 
played by that body, due, as it is, to its remoteness from the masses 
and the indirectness of the present manner of its selection, has 

rovoked an ominous restiveness and an importunate demand for 

e adoption of the pending amendment. 

This change in our fundamental law is not revolutionary or 
out of harmony with our Federal system. It dislocates no part 
of its wonderful mechanism. The independence of the Senate in 
its relations to this body will still remain absolutely unimpaired. 
A genuine conservatism will even more truly characterize its 
action and at last bringto full realization the cherished hope of 
its founders. Its closer and more cordial contact with a people 
so capable of majestic self-restraint, so devotedly submissive to 
law and orderly government, so susceptible to the transports of 
patriotism and humanity, will crown that great body with a new 
and more exalted dignity and bring back its departed glories. 

The length of the time of service of its members will sufficiently 
secure the desired firmness and deliberation in times of popular 
agitation and impatience and its dual representation will still 
embody and emphasize the equality of the States in their Federal 
relation and preserve in all its original vigor that most significant 
of all the great compromises of the Constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, we have passed through a century of trial and con- 
flict to find ourselves indeed a united people, a mighty nation. 
Popular government is no longer the fantastic dream of the 
enthusiast out of joint with his time. In the hands of a prona, 
intelligent, self-respecting people it has proved a solid and lasting 
reality and capable of strong and splendid action. Above all, we 
have shown that such a people can be trusted with their own lib- 
erties and the most unrestrained exercise of their own power. 

Let us then pluck out of our system this one anomaly of the 
indirect election of our Senate and wholly restore to the people 
their rightful share in the selection of all their lawmakers. That 
the Senate may not now respond to this suggested reform is no 
reason for our failure to act so far as constitutional limitations 
will allow. The time will surely come when even there the tides 
of public opinion will freely ebb and flow and the barriers of 
Senatorial privilege and exclusiveness crumble and dissolve under 
their resistless currents. The scepter of power will then have 
wholly passed into the hands of the people and they will haye 
come to their own again in the full ion and command of 
mer parse, their sword, their honor, and their destinies. [Ap- 
plause. 


Pure Seeds. 
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HON. J. H. DAVIDSON, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 13, 1898. 


Tho House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
haying under consideration the bill (H. R. 6351) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture, etc.— 

Mr. DAVIDSON of Wisconsin said: 7 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The section just read is one of great importance 
to the agricultural interests of our country. That portion of the 
section to which I desire to direct special attention reads as follows: 


Tho Secretary of Agrieulture is hereby authorized to purchase samples of 
seeds in * market, test the same, and when found not up to standard, he 
may, at discretion, publish the results of these tests, together with the 
names of the seedsmen ty whom the seeds were sold. 


It will be noticed that this section gives to the Secretary of 
Agriculture authority to test all seeds placed upon the market, 
and to pm not only the result of such tests but the names of 
the seedsmen by whom the seeds are sold. 

This power, properly exercised, as I have fo doubt it will be 
under the direction of the present Secretary of Agriculture, will 
be of inestimable value to all of our people who are interested in 
the raising of agricultural or horticuitural products. 

The importation and sale of agriodiearat seeds is a subject to 


which I have given some attention, and it was my pleasure, at the 
opening of this Congress, to introduce a measure intended to afford 
relief to those who purchase agricultural seeds. 

The bili I introduced provides that all seeds offered upon the 
market shall first be tested, and accompanying each package there 
shall be a written or printed anty not only of the purity of 
the seeds but also of their vitality or germinating power. 

No one who has not given special study to this question can 
realize the necessity for effective legislation of this character. 
One of the oldest seed firms in the United States prints this start- 
ling statement upon the front page of its catalogue: 


Over $30,000,000 worth of den seeds are annually sold in this country, 
one-half of which are 5 either from old age or spurious stocks, 


If this statement is true, and our people lose annually $15,000,000 
on garden seeds alone, what must the total loss be when we add to 
this the loss on cereal and forage seeds, which are purchased annu- 
ally by those engaged in agricultural and horticultural pursuits? 

lt must also be borne in mind that the actual loss resulting 
from the sowing of inferior seeds is not measured simply by the 
cost of the seed itself, but it includes loss of labor and of the use 
of the soil, and, what is still worse, the introduction into the soil 
of foul and noxious weeds, which it takes years of labor to eradi- 
cate, and which, in some instances, renders the soil wholly unfit 
for cultivation. 

Our nation, usually so active in everything which tends to pro- 
tect the interests of its own citizens, is about the only one of the 
great countries which has not enacted laws regulating and con- 
trolling the importation and sale of agricultural seeds. 

I do not wish to be understood as saying that every dealer in 
seeds is dishonest or knowingly perpetrates a fraud upon the peo- 
ple; but I do say that in the absence of some contro! of this mat- 
ter by the Government, and either through carelessness or design, 
much impure and sterile seed is sold in the market each year. 
Many of the seeds purchased are inclosed in sealed packages and 
the buyer has no 8 of examining or testing them, and 
even when sold in bulk the buyer is not 8 as only an 
expert can detect the impurities or distinguish the impure or sterile 
seed from the genuine. 

All seeds placed upon the market should possess, first, purity 
and, second, vitality, or high germinating power. The lack o 
purity in seeds is perhaps the greatest abuse, for this includes ad- 
mixtures not only of ingredients merely worthless, but also such 
as are positively deleterious. 

It has been said that scarcely a commercial seed is entirely free 
from foreign admixtures, owing either to accident or desi 
This statement is made upon good authority and is undoubtedly 
true. It is well known that in some pe sand is purposely 
mixed with clover and other seeds, and in one instance at least 
it was found that persons were regularly engaged in selling to 
seed dealers sand for the purpose of adulteration. 

Tn one sample of clover seed lately imported from France there 
was found over 9} per cent of ordinary colored sand and 875 per 
cent of uncolored brownish sand, a loss of nearly one-fifth of the 
entire sample. 

A test made a few years ago at the Iowa experimental station of 
Florian grass seed, costing 42 cents per pound, disclosed the fact 
that over one-third of the entire sample consisted of sand. 

When sand can not be used, another form of practicing this 
fraud is to mix with the seed to be sold sterilized or killed“ seeds 
of the same color and shape. For instance, the seeds of black 
medic are mixed with red clover and sharlock with rutabaga and 
turnip, these substitute seeds being first ‘‘ killed ” by heating to pré- 
yent their germination and a consequent discovery of the frand. 

The most detestable, because the most injurious, fraud of this 
kind, however, is that of selling seed mixed either by accident or 
design with the seed of noxious or foul weeds, 

It is said that of the noxious weeds growing in this country 
more than 50 per cent of them have been introduced here in seeds 
imported from foreign countries. The most striking incident of 
this is the Canada thistle. This was perhaps one of the first 
weeds to be introduced into this country, it having been brought 
into Vermont from Canada over one hundred years ago, and as 
far back as 1795 the legislature of that State passed a law direct- 
ing the destruction of this weed wherever found. Some of what 
are now known as noxious weeds were first introduced into this 
country as plants and considered to be “things of beauty,” but 
from a sad experience our people have learned that their continu- 
ance has not been a “joy forever.” 

Probably the most famous instance of the introduction of nox- 
ious weeds into this country through the importation of other 
seeds is that of the Russian thistle. This was introduced into 
South Dakota in 1873, having been brought there in some flaxseed 
from Russia. This is a uliar weed in that it takes complete 
possession of the land where it grows, crowding out all other 
plants and making it almost impossible to cultivate the land, owing 
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to the sharp, rigid thorns upon the weed, which injure both man 
d beast. 


an . : 

In 1888 it was found that this weed had spread from South 
Dakota, where it was first introduced, to North Dakota and to 
‘Nebraska. In 1891 it was found in 9 different States; in 1892, 11 
States, and in 1893, 14 States, at which time it was estimated that 
this particular weed alone was annually inflicting a damage to 
the American farmers to the extent of over $4,000,000. Since that 
date it has spread with increasing rapidity, and in 1894 it was 
found in 19 States; in 1895, 21 States; in 1896, 22 States, and last 
year in 23 different States of the Union, having spread entirely 
across the continent. If the injury to the farmer from this par- 
ticular weed when it had of ep into 14 States was $4,000,000 
per annum, what must now be their annual loss, when if has ex- 
tended into 23 different States of the Union? 

Dodder, or *‘silk,” as the Germans call it, is another weed lately 
introduced into this country which should receive special atten- 
tion. This is a parasitic plant, resembling a fine, yellow silk 
thread. In growing it winds itself around some other plant and 
literally chokes it to death, sucking from it all nutrient juices. 
This is one of the worst pests known in European clover fields, 
and owing to the strict regulations in that country dealers are 
obliged to sell their clover seed guaranteed to be ‘‘ dodder free.” 
Unfortunately for us, however, there is no law which prevents 
those dealers from shipping “dodder” and other weed seed into 
this country to be sold to our farmers. A sample of Bromus inermis offered to the Department last year 

The Department of Agriculture advises me that in a sample of | for distribution, but which fortunately was refused, contained 
clover seed imported from Germany there were found 5,500 seeds | three different kinds of grass and weed seeds, among them chess 
of the dodder plant in a single pound of the clover seed. Among | at the rate of 4,000 seeds to the pound. 
samples of a clover offered for sale by a foreign dealer, dodder | One of the most common sources of fraud practiced upon the 
was found in one sample at the rate of 1,000 seeds to the pound, | farmers and others is found in the case of grass or lawn ‘‘mix- 
and in another at the rate of 2,500 seeds to the pound. tures.” This affords an excellent opportunity to palm off a lot of 

Here are a few illustrations showing the extent of this fraud: 3 grass seed, dirt, chaff, and weeds at the cost of high-priced 

8. 


At the Department of Agriculture a few days ago there was 
One sampe of lawn mixture lately examined at the Department 


shown a sample of seed which was sold in Pe lvania in March, > | y 
1897, as pure clover seed, at $4 per bushel, but which, in fact, con- | contained 45 per cent of impurity, consisting of chaff, dirt, sorrel, 
pigweed, plantain, peppergrass, and other weed seeds. 


tained but very little clover, the greater portion Denera tre- ee ee ral ig he l Hh 
J. amil sease 


foil, which is considered a noxious weed in this coun 
In the State or Maryland a farmer recently bought 100 bushels | attacks oats and wheat, and theloss to the farmers of this country 
i on account of sowing seed smitten with this disease amounts to 


of clover seed at $3.25 per bushel, which upon examination was l 
millions of dollars annually. 


found to contain but 56 p cent of pure clover seed, 36 per cent 
being yellow trefoil and balance other noxious weeds, It has been estimated that the loss to the farmers resulti 

In a sample of seeds at the De ent which was sold to a from oat smut alone would amount to one-eighth of the to 
New Hampshire farmer as per rye gras at $3 per bushel, it | crop, which in the United States would be over $18,000,000 per 
was found that it did not contain a particle of rye grass, but was | annum. 2 
com entirely of chess one of the most vile weeds known to | In some parts of the country it has been found that nearly one- 
the farmer. fourth of the oats grown from seed obtained from dealers are 

Anotker sample of seed which was sold for yellow oat grass at afflicted with this disease. This is also true of wheat, the extent 
50 cents per pound was found to contain but 25 per cent of pure | of which I have not been able to compute, but which must amount 
seed, 75 per cent of the lot consisting of impurities. to many millions of dollars per annum. The damage, it must be 

A sample of Kentucky blue grass, which was sold by a dealer | remembered, is not alone in the destruction of the particular crop 
as ‘‘extra clean,” was found to contain upon examination 70 per | Which may be afflicted with this disease, but when once this dis- 
cent of impurities, 4 per cent of sand, and only 26 per cent of good | ease is located upon a farm, or in a neighborhood, it renders it 
seed almost absolutely 3 for the farmers of that entire neigh- 

borhood to refrain from the raising of that particular grain for 
ears, in order that the last vestige of this terrible disease may 
me eradicated. 

How important it is, therefore, that there should be some way by 
which the farmers in purchasing wheat or oats for seed may 
know that the seed 5 has not been grown in a locality 
where this disease prevails, and that if sown upon their land it 
will not inoculate it with this terrible disease. 

I desire, Mr. Chairman, to direct attention for a moment to 
another fraud practiced upon our farmers, to wit, the sale of seeds 
which lack vitality or germinating power. 

It is well known that most s loose their vitality with age, 
many seeds when over two years old becoming absolutely w ~ 

ess. 

I submit here a table of tests, made by the De ent of - 
culture, of seeds bought from supposed reliable dealers, which 
shows not only the per cent of germination which the seeds should 
have had, but also that which they actually did have: 


Germination tests of seeds. 


one-half, and sold the mixture here at a greatly reduced rate, 
thereby forcing our growers to sell either below the cost of pro- 
duction or not to sell at all. As a result large quantities of this 
mixture was imported, and the people of this country bought it 
supposing they were buying pure orchard grass. 

A sample of red top labeled fancy,“ which sold at 18 cents per 
pound, was found upon examination to contain foreign seeds at 
the rate of over 280,000 to the pound. 

Another sample contained 65 per cent of chaff, dirt, and foreign 
seeds, including sorrel and various kinds of wild grass. 

A sample of Rhode Island bent grass contained upon examina- 
tion only 2 per cent of that species, while 70 per cent was chaff and 
dirt, and 21 per cent other species of bent and weed seeds, 
while still another sample, in addition to a large amount of weed 
seed, contained ergot, a weed very injurious to stock, and one 
ao spreads rapidly when introduced into meadows and pas- 

ures, 

A sample of meadow foxtail, from Germany, offered to an 
American dealer at 30 cents per pound, was examined at the De- 
partment a few months ago and found to consist of only a little 
more than one-quarter of pure seed, the balance being about 
evenly divided between chaff and foreign substances, of which 
nearly 33 per cent was English rye grass, one of the cheapest of 
the grass seeds of the European market. Another sample of 
meadow foxtail from Germany contained 66 cent of impurity. 


A few years ago sixty-three samples of clover seed collected 
from different parts of the United States were tested at the Iowa 
Experiment Station. These samples showed impurities rangin 
from three-tenths of 1 per cent to 67 per cent, and it is Bieito] 
from Michigan that a enpe of clover, imported from Canada 
and sold to seed dealers in this country, contained but 10 per cent 
of pure clover seed, the balance being screenings, and in one par- 
ticular sample, it was estimated that in every pound of bulk 
there were over 60,000 weed seeds. A farmer who should be so 
unfortunate as to purchase seed from that lot might “sow,” but 

he would never “reap” aught but trash. 
` _ In asample of Connecticyt blue grass, examined at the North 
Carolina Experiment Station, there was found 35 per cent of weed 
seed, dirt, and chaff. In a test made a few years at the Con- 
necticut iment Station of seven samples of orchard grass 
which had n obtained from reliable dealers, one sample was 
found to contain no orchard gram at all, but consisted entirely of 
perennial rye grass, a very inferior oe Another sample con- 
tained an average of 25 per cent of this inferior seed, while of 
another lot only 40 per cent germinated. 

At the Iowa Experiment Station, in 1 pound of orchard grass 
examined from a sample there was found over 1,400 seeds of sheep 
sorrel, a worthless weed, as every farmer knows. 

Orchard grass seed is a source of great revenue to the farmers 
of Kentucky. For years this was the Sow Hoa ey on the globe 
where this seed was matured properly, but lately it has been ma- | Bean, Burpee's Bush Lima. 
tured in New Zealand, and now the Kentucky farmers are in di- 
rect competition with Australia. In 1896 the crop of this seed in | Cabbage, Drumhead.-......_. : 
this country was very light, but New Zealand was favored with a rr 
good crop and filled the European market. It is reported that the ; 
geedsmen of Europe then mixed the orchard grass seed from New TA r E AS ES OATS 
Zealand with English-rye grass, in some cases to the extent of .... NE EPE NEE iaer E EEE 
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Germination tests of seeds—Continued. 


Kind of seed. 
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A careful examination of this table discloses how extensive this 
fraud is practiced, and illustrates more thoroughly than anything 
ican say the necessity for legislation to prevent its continuance, 

Take, for instances, the white Dutch onion mentioned in the 
table. This seed germinated 58} per cent, when it should haye 
germinated 85 per cent, the loss in this case being 1 pound in 
every 2 porn; while the normal loss should haye been less than 
1 pound in 7. 

e Egyptian sweet corn germinated 76 per cent, while itshould 
have germinated 92} per cent, the loss reaching in this case 1 
peck in every 4, while the normal loss should not have exceeded 
1 


ck in 13, 

oak at the test of Kentucky blue grass. While there always 
is a large portion of this seed which does not germinate, and while 
it is not expected that more than 50 per cent will germinate, yet 
the test showed but 10 per cent, anda farmer buying this seed for 
use would pay for 9 bushels of dead for every 1 of good seed. 

Scarlet clover, which should have tested 90 per cent, only tested 
4 per cent, and Texas blue grass, instead of testing 50 per cent 
actually tested but 1 per cent. The normal waste on orchard 
grass seed is 1 bushel in every 5, but, as appears from this ta 
the sample tested contained almost 3} bushels of worthless se 
out of every 5. This seed sells for about $2 per bushel, and 
according to this test there would be a net loss of $7 on every 
purchase of 5 bushels of seed. 

Those countries which regulate the sale of seeds have certain 
standards by which the seeds are tested, both as to their purity 
and vitality. This has also been done by our Department of 
Agriculture, and all seeds purchased for free distribution are 
tested by this standard, a copy of which I shall print with my 
remarks. It will be noticed that perfection is not expected, and 
some allowance is made for impurities, and also for lack of 
vitality. 

Some standard is absolutely necessary, as no two dealers would 
have the same idea as to what would constitute first-class com- 
mercial seeds. The farmer in sowing untested seeds can follow 
no rule, as in many instances more seed is sown than will come 
up, and more seed will sometimes come up than is needed. He 
usually depends, therefore, upon the statement in the seed cata- 
logue, or on the package he buys, and often sows a quart where 
a pint would be sufficient if the seed were up to the proper stand- 
ard. The more seed sown the more profitable is the trade to the 
dealer, but not so to the buyer. 

Why should not the farmer or gardener who buys seeds be 
placed in the peri laa as he yho prona any other article 
of merchandise? Nearlyevery comm 55 placed upon the market 
is sold according to its quality, and the buyer can take the first- 
class or the cheaper article, as he prefers, ot so, however, with 
seeds. The buyer is bound to pay the price of a first-class article; 
but, according to the tests which I have just quoted, the Lord only 
knows what he gets. 

Why not fix a standard and base the price upon it, so that the 
buyer would not pay full price for seeds which germinate 50 per 
cent less than they should? 

I believe it would be to the advantage of the seedsmen, and all 
others interested in trade of this kind, if all seeds placed upon the 
market were sold according to a standard, and this standard not 
only of germination but of purity, to be guaranteed by the dealer. 
I know the argument is made that it is impossible to guarantee 
the germination of seeds, but the fact that it is now being done 


voluntarily by some of the largest seed dealers in this country 
refutes the argument. 

. is not directed against the honest seed dealer, 
but it is directed against the dishonest one the one who willfull 
and knowingly deals in adulterated goods, and who profits therg- 
from at the expense of his neighbor. 

The honest, conscientious seedsman would be benefited, as his 
goods, having been inspected and tested, and bearing the guaranty 
of standard, would find a ready sale upon the market. He who 
knows his wares and goods are what they ought to be can not be 
injured by an inspection, and he who deals in a genuine article is 
never afraid to disclose the contents of that article. 

It may be said that under this provision the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, in publishing the result of a test of seeds purchased upon 
the market, might ruin the trade of the seedsman by publishing 
to the world his name, together with the fact that his seeds were 
below standard. I frankly admit that this is exactly the result 
for which we are striving. I am in favor of such legislation as 
will absolutely drive ont, of business every man who attempts or 
seeks to benefit himself by imposing upon the people some thing in 
the nature of a fraud, something which is not what it pretends 


o be. 

It may be said that this is class legislation. But I want to say 
to you, sir, that if it is, the class of our people which it will benefit 
eee the most important class of all the seventy millions of 
our land. 

Those engaged in the great agricultural interests of our country 
constitute its bone and sinew. They are the most patient, the 
most industrious, and the most persevering of any of our ple, 
and measures looking to their benefit and relief are entitled to re- 
ceive and should receive from this Congress that attention which 
their importance demands. 

In the tariff legislation lately enacted, a ial effort was made 
to protect the agricultural interests, and it was successful in a 
degree largely in excess of any previous legislation of this kind. 
Aspecific instead of an ad valorem duty was imposed upon nearly 
all agricultural products, and the protection afforded by an in- 
crease of duty upan seeds was a stimulus to the seed industry of 
our country, and there is now no reason why we should not raise 
all the seeds we need, instead of importing annually from one to 
four million dollars’ worth. 

All that the farmers and gardenersdemand is that the same rule 
shall prevail when they buy as prevails when they sell sceds. 

_ To-day, if a farmer es a load of seed or n to market, he 
is compelled, as he should be, to sell it upon the standard of pur- 
ity, and in every sale made, if his seed is not absolutely pure, he 
is subjected to a discount, first for sand, next for chaff, and 
finally for foul seeds, until, when the deal is finally closed, the 
farmer is happily surprised if he finds that he is able to take home 
saying but the discount which the dealer has imposed upon 
im 


But suppose this same farmer, before going home, desires to 
purchase some variety of seed which he bas not raised, and he goes 
to the grocery store across the road to obtainit. It is delivered 
to him in a sealed package; there is no date upon it; nothing to 
show when the seeds were grown, and no guaranty as to their 
purity or vitality. He has probably labored from early morn 
until late at night to prepare the soil; he sows the seed purchased 
and then he rests, waiting for the rain and the sunshine to assist 
mother earth in bringing forth an abundant crop. 

Time passes, the harvest is at hand, and he goes forth to garner 
his crop. Think of his surprise when he finds instead of turnips, 
wild mustard; instead of orchard grass, chess; or instead of clover, 
dodder; and if he returns to town and complains to the dealer 
from whom he purchased the seeds he is apen told that he 
planted the seed too deep or not deep enough; that it was sowed 
too thick, or not thick enough, or that the crop could not have 
been a good one that season because the stars were not in proper 
conjunction, or the particular planet which lated this seed 
was notin ascension. By this time the farmer has become con- 
vinced that as between the buyer of seeds, on the one hand, and 
the seller of seeds on the other, he is like the coon before the 
nigger's trap, It is bound to kotch him either comin’ or goin'.“ 

I believe that the agricultural interests of our country are en- 
titled to be protected from these frands, and the measure which 
I introduced was intended to afford such protection and relief. 
The Secretary of Agriculture believes, however, that the enact- 
ment of the section which I have quoted will accomplish sub- 
stantially the same results, and for this reason I cheerfully acqui- 
esce in the substitution of this section for the measure I had 
introduced. 

If it becomes a law, we know it will be thoroughly enforced by 
the Secretary of -Agriculture, who islaboring faithfully and hon- 
estly in behalf of the agricultural interests of our country, and 1 
believe it will be of great benefit to our people. 

I hope the bill will pass. 


| | 
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APPENDIX. 
[United States Department of Agriculture—Division of Botany.] 
Standards of the purity and germination of agricultural seeds. 


Germi- 


Purity. | nation. 


Per cent. Per cent. 

on 85-00 
80-85 
90-95 
90-85 
*150 
45-50 
45-50 
5-80 

90-95 
90-95 
80-85 


a 


85 
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100 K 


Each beet fruit, or“ ball,” is likely to contain from two to seven 
One hundred balls should yield at least 150 sprouts. 


Election of Senators by the People. 
SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM A. JONES, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, May 11, 1898, 
On the joint resolution (H. Res. 5) proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
on, providing for the election of Senators of the United States. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The proposition embodied in this resolution is 
not a new one. During my limited service in this House I have 
witnessed the passage of two similar resolutions, one in the 
Fifty-second Congress without a dissenting vote, and the other 
in the Fifty-third Congress by a majority which was overwhelm- 
ing. The object of the resolution is to amend the Constitution so 
as to change the existing method of selecting Senators of the 
United States, by transferring the function now exercised by the 
legislatures of the several States to the legally qualified electors 
of those States. 

In the conyention which framed the Federal Constitution the 
method or mode of selecting the Senate, then spoken of as the sec- 
ond branch of the National Legislature, was the subject of con- 
siderable discussion, and, fortunately, we are not left in doubt as 
to the reasons which actuated its members in preferring the exist- 
ing, or legislative, method to either of the others proposed and 
considered. 

No arguments have been advanced or attempted to be advanced 
during the progress of this debate against the proposition to trans- 
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fer to the sovereign people the right to elect their Senators by a 
direct vote, nor, so far as I am informed, has any member of either 
branch of Congress, upon 5 when this subject has been 
under consideration, raised hi 

where urged by those who oppose this proposed amendment that 
itis an invasion of the Pepe which, it is alle; 

lished by the adoption o 

sents the States in their sovereign or political capacity, in contra- 
distinction to the people of the States collectively or individually, 
That this can not o must be apparent to all who have given 
the subject a moment’s thoughtful consideration. 

The question as to whether the Senate represents the States as 
such, rather than the people composing those States, is not in the 
remotest degree involved in the pro 
here, which relates solely to the method of choosing that branch 
of Congress. 
to point out just how the proposi change in the mode of select- 
ing Senators could affect the relations supposed to exist between 
the Senate and the several States, and such arguments are only 
employed for the purpose of obscuring the issue and confusing the 
public mind. 

It is only necessary to read the debates which took place in the 
Constitutional Convention to discover that the question of the 
ratio of representation to which each State should be entitled, 
the question which provoked a larger share of heated discussion 
and elicited a wider diversity of opinion than any other, perhaps, 
that engaged the attention of the framers of the Federal compact, 
gave rise to that other less important question as to whether the Sen- 
ate should represent the States in their sovereign capacity or the 
people. That it did not rise in connection with the question of the 
manner of choosing the Senators, the ratio of representation being 
another and distinct question, is evident from the fact that Mr. 
Madison, who is justly regarded as the father of the Constitution, 
held and maintained that the Senate should be regarded as repre- 
senting the States and not the people. 

In discussing that proposition he said in terms, The Senate 
does not represent the people, but the States in their political ca- 

ity,” and yet he was the foremost advocate of the election of 
mators by a direct vote of the people. It was his opinion that 
the Re fabric to be raised would be more stable and durable 
if it should rest upon the solid foundation of the people them- 
selves than if it should stand merely on the pillars of the legisla- 
tures.” It would be well for those who now profess such a high 
regard for the wisdom and opinions of the framers of the Consti- 
tution as to be unwilling to amend that instrument, even as to the 
mode or method of choosing Senators, and who offer as their only 
argument that the prop amendment will change our form of 
government and destroy the relations intended to exist, and actu- 
ally existing, between the Senate and the States, to remember that 
Madison himself, oleae view that the Senate should repre- 
sent the sovereignty of the States and not the people, et adyo- 
cated the election of that Senate by the — bane qualified electors, 
PEHEE Desai method of selection to be infinitely preferable to an 
election by members of the legislatures of the several States. 

The most careful examination of the debates in the convention 
will not disclose the fact that the members of that body confounded 
these entirely separate and distinct Fy ositions, If merely to 
amend the Constitution is to change the form of our government, 
then its framers believed that in the course of events it would be- 
come necessary to change it, for they wisely provided the method 
for the change which this resolution proposes, a method by which 
up to this time fifteen changes in the work of the fathers have 
been wrought. 

That provision of the Constitution which secures to the States 
an equality of representation in the Senate is the only one that 
can not be chan; by this method of amendment. The smallest 
State in the Union of States can not be deprived, without its con- 
sent, of its equal suffrage in the Senate. long as the Republic 
exists the equality of representation in the Senate, so strenuously 
and so successfully contended for by the smaller States, is to be 
preserved. The mode and manner of selecting the Senators who 
shall represent the States, whether in their sovereign and political 
capacity or as a people, was left subject to such changes as the 
wisdom and experience of successive ages might determine. 

Four methods of selecting Senators were proposed in the Consti- 
tutional Convention. One provided that the Senate should be 
selected 2 e first branch of the National Legislature, or the 
House of Representatives. Another provided that the Executive, 
or President of the Republic, should appoint the Senate. Another, 
that the poopie by direct vote should elect the Senate; and still 
another, that the power of election should be conferred upon tha 
l tures of the several States. T 

discussing these several propositions Mr. Gerry, of Massa- 
chusetts, said of that to confer upon the people the right to elect 
the Senators that— 


The people have sro ee interests—the landed interest and the commer- 
cial, including the olders. To draw both branches from the people 
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voice against it. It has been else- 


ged, was estab- | 
the Constitution, that the Senate repre- , 


ition under consideration | 


It would be impossible for those holding these views 
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will leave no security to the latter interest, the: le chiefly com- 
; of the landed 5 — and erroneously — —— dank the other inter” 
ests are averse to it. 


In support of his contention that the power to choose the Senate 
oe reside with the legislatures, Mr. Gerry further argued 


The elections being carried through this refinement will be most mey oe 
e pÀ 


prove some check in favor of the commercial interest against the lan 
without which oppression will take place; and no free government can last 
long where that is the case. 

And he further insisted that— 

The commercial and monoyed interests would be more secure in the hands 
of the State legislatures than of the people at ety The former have more 
sense of character and will be restrained by that from injustice. Th 
are for paper money when the | atures are against it. In 
the 8 conventions had d da wish for a depreciating pa 
would sink itself. Besides, in some States there are two branches of the leg- 
islature, one of which is somewhat aristocratic. There would, therefore, be 
so far a better chance of refinement in the choice. 

This is aspecimen of the arguments in favor of the legislative 
method of selecting Senators of the United States which prevailed 
in the Constitutional Convention; anditis entirely safeto say that 
not one of the supporters of this system to-day would dare to adopt 
it as representing his views upon this subject. Not one of them 
would declare in the presence of any American constituency 
that he favored the election of Senators by the legislatures because 
„the commercial and moneyed interests would be more secure in 
the hands of the State legislatures than of the people at large;” 
and it would be difficult to find an advocate of the present system 
who would boldly and publicly avow that because one branch of 
the State legislature was somewhat aristocratic’ there would 
be ‘‘a better chance of securing refinement in the choice of United 
States Senators.” 

With all their professed veneration for the memory of the 
fathers who incorporated the provision in our Constitution. which 
this resolution seeks to change, not one of its advocates 
and defenders will declare here or elsewhere that he approves the 
5 secured its adoption. 

When . Dickinson, of Delaware, moved in the convention 
that the members of the second branch 1 to be chosen by 
the individual legislatures,” he enforced motion with the 
statement that he— y 
wished the Senate to consist of the most distin ed characters, distin- 
guished for their rank in life and their weight of property, and bearing as 
strong a likeness to the British House of Lords as are and he thought 
such characters were more likely to be selected by the State. legislatures 
than in any other mode. 

There is no suggestion in this language that Senators elected by 
the legislatures would gp pg the States rather than the people 
of the States. That is the modern and revised es o 
individual, however great his wealth or potential the corporate 
influences at his back, would dare proclaim in this day and gen- 
eration that he should be sent to the Senate because: it was desir- 
able to have in that body men “ distinguished for their rank in 
life and their weight of property.” And yet such was the argu- 
ment employed by the mover of this provision in our Constitu- 
tion, an ar; ent which will find no approval in any free gov- 
ernment on the globe in this enlightened and 5 age. 

How different were the arguments advanced by Mr. Madison 
and Mr. Wilson, the spokesmen of the great States of Virginia 
and Pennsylvania! 

Mr. Madison thought the legislative branch of the Government 
should rest on the solid foundation of the people themselves, and 

he gave utterance to the belief that the election of representa- 

tives in Congress by the people immediately would secure better 
representatives.” These are arguments which no Democrat at 
least need be ashamed toemploy. They contain the very essence 
of a true democracy, and they are as 55 to-day as they 
were when the foundations of the Republic were laid. 

Thomas Jefferson, not a member of the convention which framed 
our Federal Constitution, but the foremost of all Democrats, the 
great apostle of Democracy himself, the man who penned the 
immortal Declaration of Independence, and who declared, “I am 
not among those who fear the people”—Thomas Jefferson, had he 
been «member of that body, undoubtedly would have stood where 
George Washington, James Madison, Edmund Randolph, George 
Mason, and John Blair stood, and united with them in casting the 
vote of Virginia against the proposition to elect Senators by tho 
legislatures. 

Mr. Wilson, the vote of whose State was also against the propo- 
sition, said he was for raising the Federal pyramid to a consid- 
erable altitude, and for that reason wished to give it as broad a 
basis as possible.“ No government could long subsist,” he said, 
„without the confidence of the people. In a republican govern- 
ment this confidence was peculiarly essential.” He also thought 
it wrong to increase the weight of the State legislatures by making 
them the electors of the National Legislatures.” 

I hold in the highest reverence the wisdom and the 5 
of the fathers of the Republic. The t work whi et Bod 
complished can not be measured in words, but they felt that thei 


was not a perfect work, and they wisely provided the method by 
which it could be amended and made to conform, in the light of 
a coming experience, to the iat baa and growth of the free insti- 
tutions of the Republic founded upon the results of their wisdom 
and patriotic endeavors. : 

If the people be the source of all political power in this country, 
they are entitled to exercise that power directly and not through 
the agency of others. Those who distrust the people can have no 
faith in a truly republican form of government.. To refuse to in- 
trust to them the right to select directly their public agents, and 
to require that they shall employ proxies through whom to ex- 
press their choice, is to deny to them an absolute and inherent 
right. At the period. of the adoption of the Constitution there 
was not a State in the Union where universal suffrage: existed. 
Just in proportion as the right of suffrage has been extended and 
enlarged in the several States have the powers conferred upon the 
legislatures been diminished. Im a speech delivered on the floor 
of the Senate more than a year ago Senator TURPIE, one of the 
ablest statesmen and. most orthodox Democrats in that body, in 
discussing this phase of this subject spoke as follows: 


The election of Senators by a direct vote of the people of the several States. 
is a reform much needed at this period of our history to bring the whole 
scheme of government into harmony with its several parts, so that Senators, 
whether serving at Washington or in the capital of the State, shall be the 
immediate agents and servants of the people and be personally answerable 
directly to the people as such. The people in more than a Huntred years of 
our 3 peace and war, in prosperity and adversity, have shown them- 
selves entirely worthy of this trust and confidence. 

The era ot almost exclusive supremacy formerly enjoyed by tlie legisla- 
tures of the States has passed away. The only remnant of it remaining is 
the election of United States Senators, a method out of accord with the broad 
and liberal extension of the franchise now oror Wenn prevalent. The exten- 
sion. of tho elective franchise during the last fifty years has been very great, 
but the exercise of it in choosing the officers of the Government in the several 
States has been yet greater. Tho number of voters in the States, by the 
abolition of restrictions on the franchise, has been very much incr „but 
the number of officers’ to be voted for has been even more enlarged. In the 
early days of this Republic the legislatures of the States chose the whole 
body of the executive and judicial officers therein, and often selected them 
from among their own number. 

the 1 lature of 


efferson was elected 8 of Virginia 
Ho was elected a member of Congress under the Articles of Con- 
en in my own lifetime I recol- 


the legislature 
ointed sun- 


people. 


He might have added that for a considerable period after the 
adoption of the Constitution the 8 in all the States se- 
lected their Presidential electors, In the State of South Carolina 
the legislature, up to the year 1868, elected not only the Presiden- 
tial electors, but the governor as well. There is not a State in 
the Union to-day in which the people have not assumed, and do 
not exercise, the right to choose both branches of their legisla- 
ture, their executive, and their Presidential electors, and in most 
of them the elective system obtains in the selection of all State 
officers, including the judiciary. 

Aside from the fundamental fact that the right to choose their 
representatives ought to rest with the legally qualified electors of 
the States, one of the most urgent and cogent reasons for tho 
adoption of this resolution is to be found in the unfortunate and, 
in many instances, disgraceful and shocking circumstances which 
have attended the election of United States Senators in many of 
the States in recent years. In some of these States the terms of 
the legislatures have expired by constitutional limitation without 
the election of a Senator, although the whole business of the ses- 
sion had been interrupted and the session itself wasted in a fruit- 
less effort to make a selection. 

in more than one instance the contests inaugurated and most 
bitterly prosecuted in the legislatures have beem transferred to 
the Senate of the United States, the State in the meantime, and 
for an entire session of Congress, being represented by but one 
Senator. I might instance the States of Washington, Wyoming, 
Montana, Oregon, Kentucky, and Delaware. other States, 
notably Pennsylvania and.Ohio, there have been prolonged, bit- 
ter, and costly, not tosay disgraceful, contests, which have served 
to arouse and quicken the sentiment in favor of the election of 
Senators by a direct vote of the people, until to-day it may safely 
be said there is not an American Commonwealth in which the 

ple are not overwhelmingly in favor of the change proposed 
this amendment. 

In a large number of the States this sentiment has grown so 
strong, and become so universal, that they have instructed their 
Senators in Congress and requested their Representatives to vote 
for a resolution similar to the one now under consideration, 
Such States as Oregon, California, Iowa, Wisconsin, Indiana, Min- 
nesota, and others have so instructed their representatives: in 

upon this subject, and it can no longer be doubted that 
the people have at last become thoroughly aroused upon this issue, 
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and that, although this great and urgent reform may still be de- 
layed Toe 8 of the Senate, it can not be indefinitely 


Frequently it happens that persons are chosen as representa- 
tives in the State legislatures solely for the reason that they favor 
this or that particular candidate for the United States Senate. 
These candidates, or their friends, go into every county in the 
State and manipulate, as far as possible, the nominating conven- 
tions. The railroads and other large corporations and moneyed 
institutions usually have their candidates, and the means em- 
ployed by them to influence the nomination of those candidates 
are almost countless. In the legislatures of those States traversed 
by wealthy and powerful railroads there are always to be found 
members who hold commissions as railroad attorneys, and, in 
many instances, they are attorneys only in name. 

There are others who, by the acceptance of free passes and other 
favors, are laid under obligations which in time they find it very 
difficult, if not impossible, to ignore. Itoughtnot tobesurprising, 
therefore, if members of the legislature, elected entirely with. 
reference to their Senatorial predilections, should prove rep- 
resentatives of the material interests of their constituencies. Nor 
should it be wondered at that under such circumstances the Sen- 
ate should containso many members who owe their preferment to 
the support of powerful corporations rather than to any great pub- 
lic or party service or great ability or attainments which might 
entitle them to high recognition. It is this fact, more than any 
other perhaps, which has brought reproach upon that great bod 
and engendered in the public mind a feeling of distrust whic 
nothing short of a change in the mode of its selection will ever 
remove, 

It is no answer to this objection to the present method of select- 
ing Senators to say that the Senate is a more deliberative body 
than the House of Representatives, and that the public prejudice 
against it is therefore unjust and without foundation. this 
“prejudice” exists and is e wes can not be doubted. The 
dabets here upon this resolution has developed the fact that the 
demand for this reform is loud and well-nigh universal, and it 
can not therefore be entirely without reason. 

The masses of the people are deeply in earnest. They feel that 
they are denied one of their fundamental rights and that the de- 
nial of that right is a reflection upon their intelligence as well as 
their integrity. The movement which has been started is gaining 
strength, and it must and will eventually result in complete tri- 
umph. Those who believe that the voice of the people can 23 
be stilled are mistaken. Those who oppose themselves to thi 
righteous and just movement and attempt to stem the great pop- 
ular tide will be ruthlessly swept aside. There is no power under 
heaven strong enough to stay for long this practically unanimous 


demand. 

But, d of any immediate relief by reason of the refusal 
of the Senate itself to submit this amendment toa ular vote 
of the States, the voters in many of the States have discovered a 
means by which they may accomplish matey: what they are 
not permitted to do directly. In many of the States there are 
held Senatorial primary elections, in some of which they are held 
under the sanction of statutory enactments, whilst in others they 
are protected only by such regulations and safeguards as may be 
provided by the political organizations resorting to this method 
of securing an expression of the ular will. 

In no State where such a device has been employed has it ever 
been abandoned. On the contrary, in States where these prima- 
ries were originally held simply under party regulations, they 
grew so oe arid in popular favor that legislative acts have been 
passed an zial statutes enacted prescribing the methods by 
which they should be held. In some States the legislatures have 
merely legalized the holding of party primaries, in others they 
have made it obligatory as to many of the offices to be filled. In 
Florida, for instance, an act has recently been merely 
legalizing Senatorial and other primaries, whilst in South Caro- 
lina the primary system, which has worked so satisfactorily in 
that State, is now made obligatory by statute. 

To quote the language of the junior Senator from that State: 

The primary in our State is the outgrowth of a popular demand. 

t the politicians, but it suits a jority of the 
— Dot aE im antes Danone a A Legs to sn aed e 

In Georgia, Arkansas, Nebraska, and other States the Demo- 
crats have adopted primary systems by which the Democratic 
voters indicate their choice for Senators; and so strong a senti- 
ment upon this subject prevails in Texas that all of the Demo- 
crats who thus far have announced their intention to become 
candidates before the legislature which is to fill the next vacancy 
in the Senate from that State have 1 declared their willing- 
ness to submit their claims to a Senatorial primary, to be held 
mos the auspices of the Democratic executive committeeof that 

2, 


Even more recently, indeed, only this year, the legislature of 
Illinois, in response to an irresistible public demand, enacted 


a statute providing a complete primary system applicable to the 
nomination of candidates for all public offices in that State and for 
the Congress of the United States. This act makes the holding of 
these party primaries 5 in all counties containing 125,000 
inhabitants, but it is only to apply to such other communities as 
shall adopt this act upon its being submitted to their legal voters. 
It is true that a bill to legalize Senatorial primaries was defeated 
in the Virginia senate last winter, but its defeat was not due to 
any lack of sentiment in that State in favor of the popular elec- 
tion of Senators. There were other and personal reasons which 
compassed its defeat—reasons and infiuences which will not again 
revail, For it will yet be made apparent that the teachings of 
ashington, of Madison, and of m, and not those of Gerry, 
Sherman, and Dickinson, will prevail in the State which gave 
them to the world, and which will ever revere their memories. 
Until the present system, the work of men holding like opinions 
to those of Hamilton, Gerry, Sherman, and Dickinson, can be 
changed, the primary is the only means by which the people can 
secure a voice in the selection of their representatives in the 
United States Senate. Gradually, but steadily and continuously, 
the sentiment has grown that the people should be given a larger 
voice in the affairs of their Government, and that sentiment is 
3 finding expression in many States in Senatorial primary 


elections. 

There is a mlar belief that the Senate has degenerated into a 
rich man’s club, or the representatives of corporate power and 
wealth. To some extent lam persuaded that this belief is well- 
founded, but that there are many honorable exceptions in that 
great and most dignified body I know to be true. That there are 
many pure and incorruptible, as well as able and patriotic, repre- 
sentatives in the Senate, however, does not weaken the ent 
Sa — people should be intrusted with the selection of their 

Senators. 

Under such a system as is proposed in this amendment it can 
not be doubted that the proportion of such representatives would 
be larger. The present system of choosing Senators can not exist 
much longer. It is already doomed to destruction. Every indi- 
cation points to the triumph of this great reform. In the lan- 
guage of another— 

Whether the Constitution be amended or not, means will be found to 
make the election of United States Senators a verdict of the ponu will 


rather than a mere contest between millionaires, with boodle as the deciding 


force. 


The War Revenue Act, 
5 SPEECH 
HON. CASE BRODERIOK, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 9, 1898, 


On the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to meet war expendi- 
tures, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BRODERICK said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In providing for revenue to meet war expendi- 
tures it is impossible to prepare and present a bill which will sat- 
isfy all interests of the country or one which will meet the ap- 
proval of allthe members of this body. Human ingenuity can not 
devise a scheme for taxation free objectionable features. 
But there is no doubt that each member who has had anything to 
do in formulating and presenting this bill has endeavored to bring 
here wise and just provisions, in order that the necessary revenue 
may be gathered from the interests most able to bearit. All tax- 
ation is burdensome, and especially such as we are now imposing, 
which must be collected over and above the ordinary running ex- 
penses of the Government. 

When it became evident that we should have war and that the 
struggle would be between great navies upon the high seas, it was 
clear to all that the war would involve extraordinary expenditures. 
Having at the beginning buta small Army and Navy, it could not 
be otherwise. The war could not honorably havo bean averted. 
It has come, and the Government must have ample means to prose- 
cute and conduct it to a successful termination. Patriotism 
therefore demands that every American should do his full part 
and make such concessions and sacrifices as are necessary to the 
end that the war may be s ily closed. 

I am not satisfied with the provisions of this bill. It seems 
to me that some interests are taxed out of proportion to others. 
But as such a measure can only be passed by yielding individual 
preference and by way of compromise, I vote to approve the 
action of the conference. The public exigencies demand prompt 
action on our part. Additional expenditures are required to per- 
fect the organization of the Army and Navy and to supply the 
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soldiers in the field. Hence it would be an inexcusable mistake 


to reject this ay Gem = . 
Mr. Speaker, I have no apprehension 8 the provision in 
the bill for the coinage and use of the silver bullion in the Treas- 


ury. It is fortunate that this, with other means, are at hand. 
It is so much asset, and will relieve taxation to this extent. It 
rarely happens that a government, when forced to war, has large 
amounts of metallic money on hand. If at such a time a govern- 
ment can assure the redemption of its paper and the payment of 
its obligations as they fall due without question, it is the rare 
exception and its position is advantageous. At the commence- 
epi of the civil war in 1861, had our Government owned as 
much gold and silver as it now possesses, the obligations of the 
United States would never have gone below par. But the failure 
to have coin with which to pay our soldiers for thirty days’ serv- 
ice weakened our credit at the very poraa: The situation has 
since materially changed. The coin and bullion now in our 
Treasury inspire absolute confidence at home and abroad and 
assure the parity of all our moneys, and no one doubts it. 

Nor is there reason for alarm because of the bond provision in 
this bill. Congress had amply provided for the ordinary expenses 
of the Government, but had not until very recently made pro- 
visions for the cost of a great war. While it would be possible to 
collect revenue and pay the expenditures as we go, it will be less 
burdensome on the whole people to issue bonds at the low rate of 
interest provided for. These bonds will be readily taken by our 
home people, and this of itself will give the Government additional 

restige. In 1861, before the commencement of hostilities, the 
Tnited States could not float bonds bearing less than 12 per cent 
interest. Now our own people will gladly take 3 per cent obliga- 
tions. Here are facts upon which the alarmist may reflect. 


A Monstrous Bill—Why It is that such a Measure Can 
Possibly Pass Congress. 


SPEEOH 
HON. MARION BUTLER, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Thursday, June 2, 1898. 

The Senate having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide 
ways and means to meet war expenditures— 

Mr. BUTLER said: È 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I regret very much that those having charge 
of this so-called revenue bill have not seen fit to give us a meas- 
ure that members of all parties could vote for as heartily and as 
unanimously as we voted the other day for the $50,000,000 to be 
put at the disposal of the President for the national defense. Had 
a proper War-revenue bill been offered, or even one less objec- 
tionable, it would have been passed long since and by a unani- 
mous vote in both Houses of Congress. g d 

I regret that gentlemen who believe in the divine right of ac- 
cumulated wealth to escape taxation have seen fit to emphasize 
their odious views in times of war. ; 

I regret that gentlemen holding peculiar views on the money 
question, views at variance with the best thought and proudest 
history of the Republican party under the leadership of Lincoln, 
have seen fit to drag into this bill those controverted questions of 
finance and force every one who has convictions on those ques- 
tions to discuss them and to protest, as I do now protest. 

Mr. President, at a time like this, when we are facing a foreign 
foe, there should be no divisions among us on any question affect- 
ing the war. Every member of Congress, regardless of party, is 
ready and anxious at all times to uphold the hands of the Presi- 
dent and to do everything necessary to push the war vigorously 
and to a speedy and victorious conclusion. But divisions have 
arisen over this bill, and those of us who have protested against 
its radically unjust provisions have been charged with obstruc- 
tion. This charge is false, and no one knows it better than its 
authors. 

Ther nsibility for all the delay that has occurred rests upon 
the shoulders of those who have seen fit to frame and press on us 
a most unfair and unjust bill, a bill that places nearly all the 
burdens of taxation upon those who toil and produce, but who 
have little or no accumulated wealth, while the 40,000 persons in 
this country who own over half the wealth of the nation are 
required to pay practically nothing. But that is not all; indeed, 
not the worst of it. This bill not only taxes those least able to 

to the exemption of those most able to pay, but it proceeds to 
egislate further in the interest of the banking ring and the bond- 
holding syndicate. It provides for an issue of bonds which will 
contract the currency and tax the people to pay the interest on 
thers. It provides for increasing the power and profits of the 


aonan Danis and for “more thoroughly establishing the gold 
standard,” 

Why are these great controverted and fundamental questions 
of internal government policy, on which political parties divide, 
dragged into this bill? They have no placein a revenue bill in 
peace, much less in war. Gentlemen may differ on these great ques- 
tions, but they should be discussed and determined at another 
time. Is it possible that those in charge of this bill took this op- 
portunity to force upon Congress these odious and to me infamous 
measures knowing that we would never submit to them in times 
of peace? Has this occasion been seized to traffic in the patriot- 
ism of the people in the interest of monopoly? 

Mr. President, we know that this bill is now in the shape that 
the gold and bank ring and every rich tax dodger and every fran- 
chise grabber wants it. We know it because every organ of mo- 
2 is supporting the bill and abusing those who are trying to 
amend it. 

We know further that a majority is now assured for this bill 
with all its infamous provisions and outrageous discriminations, 
We know it because every organ of Shylock and the allied trusts 
is now calling for a vote. If two or three votes were lacking to 
put through this measure, every monopoly sheet in the coun 
would inform us that this was a very important measure an 
that sufficient time should be taken to consider it, inasmuch as 
there is now in the Treasury plenty of money for the present. 

Yes; a majority of the Senate is clearly for this bill. The bond 
scheme will go through. Greenbacks will be voted down. <A tax 
on the gross receipts of corporations will be voted down. The 
income tax and every effort to tax each man according to his 
ability to pay will be voted down. Shylock must have his bonds, 
the banks must have their profits and power increased, and the 
poor, struggling, patriotic masses must not only do the fighting, 
AA must foot the bills and besides pay interest to the money 

enders. 

It is strange indeed that Congress could be infiuenced to pass 
such a measure. I do not rise to speak with any hope that any 
facts or arguments I could present would infiuence Congress to 
amend this bill in the interest of equity and justice; but I do 
rise to enter my ee 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator from North Carolina 
permit me? 

Mr. BUTLER. 3 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator kindly explain what he 
means when he says the claim is made that the monopolists, as he 
terms them, of the country have influenced Congress? It would 
interest me to know just what the Senator means, if he will be 
pleased to explain it. 

Mr. BUTLER. It would interest me to know Pe why any 
member of Congress is willing to vote for such a bill as this. But 
one thing is certain, this bill is satisfactory to the monopolists, the 
bankers, the bondholders, and the possessors of accumulated 
wealth. They are satisfied that the monopolists and the million- 
aires will not be taxed on their wealth or income. They are sat- 
isfied that bonds will be issued. They are so satisfied of it that 
to-day the bankers have given an order for an issue of bank notes 
to be based on the bonds Vp for in this bill, 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me again 

Mr. BUTLER. They have already given notice to the country 
through their own el ar that they expect $200,000,000 of these 
bonds, though it is to be a popular loan, and that they have given 
an order for $175,000,000 of bank notes to be issued on them, and 
that the plates have been engraved and the bank notes are being 

rinted in advance. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I presume that may be true; I do not know 
whether it is true or not. 

Mr. BUTLER. This statement of facts is from a leading paper 
of the Senator’s own party, the Chicago Tribune. 

Mr. GALLINGER, the Senator will permit me, I wish to 
ask him whether he, as a Senator of the United States, means to 
assert in this presence that in his opinion any Senator who will 
vote for bonds has been unduly influenced in that action by any- 
body? If so, will he be a little specific, and tell us who the Sena- 


tor is? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I will be as specific as possible, 
= I 9 85 to the entire satisfaction of the Senator from New 

‘ampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I would be pleased. 

Mr. BUTLER. Les; I will be very specific, I think the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire himself has been unduly influenced, and 
now, if he will just be patient and not lose his temper, I will pro- 
ceed rather specifically toexplain to him how. 

When Abraham Lincoln was forced to provide ways and means 
to carry on a war ten times as great as this war against Spain, did 
he begin by mortgaging the nation to the bond syndicate and the 
bankring? No. He began by issuing legal-tender greenbacks and 
enacting an income tax, so that the rich would pay equally with 
the poor. Was Lincoln right? The Senator from New Hampshire 
indorsed his course. There is more cause for an income tax now, 
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because there is a greater dislocation of wealth. Surely the Sena- 
tor indorses such a wise and patriotic course. If the course of 
Lincoln was wise and patriotic, then this bill is unwise and un- 
triotic. 
e do the Senator from New Hampshire the credit to say that I 
do not believe that he has departed from the good old Republican 
doctrine of Abraham Lincoln. But the trouble is he is a member 
of a party that has drifted from its landmarks; a party that has 
deserted the cause of human freedom and has become the cham- 
ion of human slayery for both white and black; a party that to- 
Sas is in the hands of the money lenders and of the monopoiists; 
a party that by somebody, probably one man, was mortgaged in 
the last campaign to all of the allied trusts and monopolies for a 
mammoth corruption fund; a party that bought the election with 
this campaign fund and is under contract to pay its campaign 
debts with legislation at the expense of every wealth producer and 
every legitimate industry in the country. 3 
know that the Senator from New Hampshire and every other 
Senator on this floor belonging to that party must either carry 
out the contract or he must be crushed by his mortgaged organi- 
zation. He must make up his mind at this hour to vote for the 
bill as it is framed, to vote for the bill according to the contract, or 
he will have the monopoly press and the machinery of his own 
party turned against him. If he were to dare to vote for the prin- 
ciples of Lincoln, they would make it so uncomfortable for him 
that he would have to retire to private life or go to another party. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. BUTLER. If I were a member of pect nade I, should 
either have to vote for these bonds or I should e up my mind 
to leave the organization. If a Republican stands by the prin- 
ciples of Lincoln, he must leave the party; if he stays in the party, 
he must give up his principles ; : : 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, his denun- 
ciation is very interesting if true. The Senator isvery much dis- 
tressed because some of us have drifted from the party of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. When we were following Abraham Lincoln, the 
Senator was following the Democratic party. 1t seems that he 
has taken a little drift himself. And I do not know that the Sen- 
ator or anyone else should arraign me for not upholding precisely 
the financial principles that may have been in vogue in this coun- 
try thirty-five or forty years ago. Times change, and with them 
men change also, So said Shakespeare. I think he was right. 

' Now, Mr. President, if the Senator has any charge to make spe- 
cifically against any Senator, if he will kindly name that Senator 
and name the price he has received for his perfidy, it would be in- 
teresting to me and interesting to the Senate and interesting to 
the country. If the Senator has not that, I think, while we per- 
mit everything in this body almost, even charges of corruption, 
what the Senator is making this morning against the Senate it- 
self, while we permit almost everything in debate, it seems to me 
the country will not be very much interested in that kind of talk. 

I thank the Senator for his courtesy in allowing me to say that 


much. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator from New Hampshire should not 
mistake himself for the country. The country is interested in 
this kind of talk,” and that is why it is so uncomfortable for the 
Senator and his party. When every great monopoly and trust 
joins in contributing vast sums of campaign funds, amounting to 
a gigantic corruption fund of $16,000,000, as I understand, to one 
political party, it is time for the country to be interested. It is 
time for the country to watch that party. Would these monop- 
olies and trusts contribute this money toa party that would stand 
by the 8 of Lincoln and legislate in the interest of the 

meral welfare? No, They contributed it to a party that would 

o their bidding. They contributed it as an investment, and they 
expect ten dollars back for every one so invested. The ublican 
party is paying its Sly: pes debts to the monopolies by this bill, and 
every member of the Republican party is expected to stand by the 
contract. I do not propose to waste any time this morning in ap- 
aling to Senators to vote one way or the other, but I propose to 
iscuss why it is that such a measure as the one pending stands 
any chance of passing this body. 

Now, the Senator from New Hampshire admits that he and his 

arty have drifted from the principles of Abraham Lincoln; but 

e attempts to taunt me with belonging to the Democratic party 
at that time, which was opposing Lincoln’s policies and fighting 
the Union. I will say to the Senator that the time to which he re- 
fers was before I was born. But my father was in the Confeder- 
ate army, and I have no apologies to make for it. If IJ had been 
old enough to carry a musket, I would have been there, too. But 
let that be as it may, the fact remains that when the Republican 
party stood for the prineiples of Lincoln it was 1 the flag 
and opposing slavery, while to-day it has changed front and is now 
become the political agent of a lot of greedy and thieving mer- 


cenaries who are g to tax and ee. the ple into 
slavery, and who would disgrace the flag and barter the national 
honor for gold. 

If Lincoln was right then, I am now right and the Senator from 


New Hampshire is now wrong. I have always believed in the 
great fundamental principles of good government advocated and 
practiced by Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln. I stand on these 
principles to-day. I hold them more sacred than the name ofany 
5 party. I refused to desert these principles when the 

anocratic party deserted them to follow Cleveland, and I yet 
have hope that there are millions of patriotic Republicans who 
will not longer follow the Republican party in its desertion from 
the principles of Lincoln and its betrayal of the people to monopoly 
and the money changers. 

Mr. President, the Senator attempts to divert me from discuss- 
ing these matters by asking me to bring specific charges of cor- 
ruption against a Senator, and to say how much money he has 
received. The Senator can not put words into my month. I 
made no such charge. I stated specifically how Senators were 
compromised or handicapped or influenced by the bargains made 
by the organizations of their party with monopolies and trusts. 
I stand by what I say, and am ready to repeat it. 

I charge that the organization, the machinery, of the Republican 
party is in copartnership with or under contract with the men 
who are demanding these bonds. I charge further that every 
monopoly, every syndicate, every trust, every franchise grabber, 
every bondholder, and every money lender in this wide country 
was behind the Republican party in the last campaign. They 
used their paid organs to aes acy the truth, to distort the facts, 
and to mislead the voters. They furnished their money to the 
party manipulators to buy the election. 

What does that mean? Were they doing it for patriotism? 
Did they do it because they thought that the Republican party 
would make the rich pay their fair share of taxes? Did they do 
it because they thought that the Republican party would see that 
no special privileges were granted to the few, but that all should 
be treated alike? No! They did it because they expected the 
Republican party to legislate for their special benefit at the ex- 
pense of the many. They tendered their money for a considera- 
tion which was nothing less than a bribe. The Republican party 
might have refused it and been free, but it did not. Any party 
that will accept their money under a contract for certain legisla- 
tion can get it. 

It has been proven or admitted that these great monopolies and 
trusts contribute to all parties that will accept their offers. The 
president of the sugar trust admitted recently before a Senate 
committee that they contributed $50,000 to the Cleveland cam- 
paign fund and a like amount to the Harrison campaign fand. 

the last campaign they 8 found only one party that 
would take their money. d so it was with every trust and 
monopoly. The Republican party accepted their money, and it 
stands to-day convicted before the country as having entered into 
a bargain with these most unpatriotic, these most selfish, these 
most dangerous influences to republican form of government; and 
to-day. that party is paying its political debts with legislation at 
the expense of the 8 
Mr. President, I have had some experience about what running 
a State or national campaign means. When a man undertakes to 
conduct a campaign for a political party he must have money. 
A certain amount of money is absolutely necessary to organize 
a campaign and make a vigorous fight. I am not now speaking of 
a big corruption fund, but of the amount of money necessary for 
legitimate and necessary campaign purposes. Where is it to come 
from? There are but two sources: It must come either in small 
contributions from the great mass of patriotic voters of the party 
who want nothing but good government and who want their 
party in power, so it will legislate for the general welfare, or it 
must come in contributions from a few who are rich and 
who want certain legislation and special privileges from Congress 
for their own power and profit. And every political pey in 
every campaign raises its campaign funds in one of these two 


ways. 

Did the Republican party raise its campaign fund for the last 
election in small contributions from the patriotic masses of the 
party? No. Ninety dollars out of every hundred were raised 
direct from the t syndicates, monopolies, and trusts. 

. There is nothing the people are more interested in than who 

contributes the campaign funds for the various political parties. 
Let me know who puts up the money for a party campaign and I 
will tell you who will own that party and dictate its legislation 
when it gets into power. But when a party raises from the syn- 
dicates and trusts a great corruption fund, not for legitimate 
campaign purposes, but to buy the election, it is a thousand times 
worse. 

This unclean money, this poisonous boodle, is sent from head- 
quarters to the close States to buy votes and to corrupt the ballot 
box; it is sent to Congressional districts to secure the nomination 
of the man monopoly wants, and then to the close districts, where 
a monopoly candidate is running, to secure his election; it is sent 
to the State legislatures to buy the votes of Senators. 

When such a party by such means gets into power, with a 
President and both Houses of Congress, then a period of monstrous 
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ppointments to of- 
fice, even the judges, must be of the monopoly and dollar-mark 
brand. . 

Mr. President, this is the poisonous evil that is undermining our 
free institutions and turning our Government into a sordid plutoc- 


and corrupt 


legislation must follow, and the a, 


racy. This explains some of the recent shocking decisions of cer- 
tain Federal judges. Thisexplains may ne sugar trust can come 
to Congress and dictate the kind of a schedule it wants put into a 
tariff bill; this explains why the armor trust and the great ship- 
building monopolies can get the price they want for vessels and 
for armor plate; this explains why Congress will not establish a 
postal telegraph or regulate the charges for telegraph tolls; this ex- 
plains why Congress will do nothing to regulate interstate freight 
and passenger rates on railroads or to prevent deadly discrimina- 
tions, but why, on the other hand, we are asked to pass a pooling 
bill to legalize such discriminations; this explains why green- 
backs can not be issued or afree-coinage bill passed; this explains 
why bonds are to be issued and the power and profits of national 
banks increased; this explains why an income tax can not be put 
into operation; this explains why Congress will not enact sufficient 
legislation to break up trusts—that is, to remove the evil causes 
that produce trusts, 

The cold, ugly fact is that the gold syndicate and the allied 
trusts and monopolies own and control the Republican party as 
completely as they did Grover Cleveland. 

There is another influence that works powerfully on Congress. 
When such a party comes into power the Administration or the 
political machine behind it can use all the immense patronage of 
the Government to coerce or 3 if you please, members of 
Congress to stand by any scheme that the mortgaged machine. 
favors. No Congressman can get offices or favors for his friends 
unless he bows submissively to the will of the Administration and 
the influences behind it. It is generally conceded that President 
Cleveland used patronage as one of the most powerful means to 
force the bill through Congress to repeal the last silver law on the 
statute books. A majority of Congress was for free coinage, yet 
the infamous repeal bill passed. 

Mr. President, it is not paras to refer to or to contemplate 
this phase of American politics, but it is the explanation of why 
such a bill as this has any chance of passing Congress. 

The masses of the Republican ty are as patriotic as any 
party. If the friends of Abraham Lincoln were to succeed in re- 
claiming the Republican p and taking it from the hands of 
the Philistines, which I fear they never will, and succeed in nom- 
inating for President in the next campaign a man who stands for 
the principles of Lincoln as nearly as Bryan stands for the princi- 
ples of J wy, SARF there is very little difference between those 
principles; fundamentally they are the same—then I believe that 
many who may now vote for this sogon bill would then stand by 
the doctrines of Lincoln and follow his leadership. That is a part 
of my answer to the Senator from New Hampshire when he asks 
meif I consider those Senators to be corrupt who will vote for the 
issue of bonds and who will vote against taxing orations, 
against an income tax, and against an issue of greenbacks. 

If the members of the Republican party were free, if they had 
the permission, to say nothing of the incentive, to follow correct 
principles and patriotic purposes, instead of following a machine 
that is mortgaged, I believe there would be very few Senators on 
this side who would then, of their own volition or from any other 
cause, vote for the issue of bonds or for any measure of taxation 
which taxed $2,000 out of one half of the wealth owners of the 
country for every dollar taken out of the few rich who own the 
other half. That is what this bill does. $ 

I repeat that this bill—I think this is a fair estimate—taxes the 
people who own one half of the wealth of the country $2,000 for 
every dollar it taxes the people who own the other half. The 
half of the wealth that you exempt practically is the half that is 
owned by 40,000 people in this country. A number of people not 
exveeding the number who live in an ordinary county in North 


Carolina own, I say, one-half of the wealth of these United | makin 


States. 

The sixty-nine million and odd people who own only the other 
half, less than $1,000 to the family, are forced to pay under this bill, 
according to the best calculation I can make, $2,000 of taxation 
for every dollar that is paid by the few very rich people who own 
the other half. Tell methat any American citizen, and much less 
any American Senator who is a free agent and who is permitted 
to vote according to the dictates of right and justice, would vote 
for a bill with such inequalities, with such injustice as that, if he 
were not forced by his environments to doso! No; but Senators 
are influenced by their environments and the organization to 
which they belong. This is the remainder of my answer to the 
Senator from New Hampshire. 5 A 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, I repudiate 
his statement that there are any environments forcing me to vote 
for any provision in this bill. The Senator ought to be more care- 
ful about the accusations he makes in the Senate Chamber. He 


is altogether wrong in the matter. IL have my own views and con- 
victions on these questions, as the Senator has his. I do not pro- 
pose to arraign him, and he has noright to arraign me or the party 
to which I belong, unless he has specific charges with the proof 
to substantiate them. 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, Mr. President, I had not called anyone’s 
name and had no idea of doing so until the Senator from New 
Hampshire began to challenge my statement. I was talking 
about the monopoly classes and the: political organizations when 
the Senator c longed me to be more specific. I have been spe- 
cific, but I have said nothing improper, and what I have said has 
been in the best of humor. Now, I repeat that if the facts I have 
stated—and I challenge him or any Senator to contradict them— 
are true, then I say that with those facts proved or uncontroverted, 
no man, it seems to me, if he were free, could vote conscientiously 
for a bill that produces such ag eng of taxation as this bill does, 
that takes from those who have been losing wealth, those who have 
been discriminated against for twenty years by the most infamous 
discriminations that have ever stained the statute books of any 
country, and put the burden of this taxation on those people, when 
40,000 extremely rich people, who own over half the wealth of the 
country, are left to ge practically scot-free. 

Mr. GALLINGE Mr. President—— 

Mr. BUTLER. It is absurd fo say that any man wants to vote 
for such a bill as that. Why, Mr. President, we are supposed to 
take up men who are crazy and put them in lunatic a fats but 
no sane man outside of a lunatic asylum can dare tostand up and 
say that such a measure of taxation as that is just. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, he says that 
he made an accusation against certain classes. If the Senator will 
read his remarks in the RECORD to-morrow morning, he will find 
that he made an accusation against the Senate of the United 
States; and I here say that if there is no rule of this body which 
will prevent a Senator from making such an accusation unless he 
presents specific charges, there ought to be a rule which would 
prevent him from doing so. 

‘When I was a young fellow leaving my home, my father gave 
me just one word of advice, and that was when I heard a man 
constantly talking about his honesty. to beware of him, and Icom- 
mend it to the Senator from North Carolina this morning. 

Mr. BUTLER. That old chestnut has been gotten off byt he 
Senator from New Hampshire every time he was out of an argu- 
ment and did not have anything else to say. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from New Hampshire never 
stated it before in the Senate. 

Mr. BUTLER. In fact, I think I have heard that statement 
about twenty times since I have been in the Senate, and you will 
find that is so if you will go back and look at the RECORD. It is 
good doctrine, but it is most often quoted by those who have a 
bad cause. 

Mr. SPOONER. I do not think it would do you any good. 

Mr. BUTLER. No, because even the best of precepts can be 
pacer by being too often quoted by those who act contrary 
em. 5 

Mr. President, I seem to be unfortunate in my discussion of 

ublic questions. I scarcely ever rise to ress an opinion or 

iscuss a question, or even to give statistics, that I do not start a 
controversy or get on somebody's toes or arouse some apparent 
feeling. Probably if I had been longer in this body and had 
learned the different ways of stating a truth so that no one would 
recognize it as a truth—a diplomatic way of clothing what I had 
to say in a cushion of Words I would be able to express practically 
these sentiments without arousing any antagonism. 

But, Mr. President, I have not been here long enough for that. 
There are certain great facts which stand before me uncontro- 
verted. I rise to state them. If they are not true and anyone 
can show that the figures that I have given are not true upon 
which I base every remark I have made, [ will withdraw it all. I 
have never stood on this floor or anywhere else and persisted in 
ing statements that were not based on facts; and if at any 
time I make statements which are not correct and can not be sus- 
sained by the facts, I always try to make amends. 

Mr. KYLE. ill the Senator allow me just a word? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield? 

Mr, BUTLER. Ido. 

Mr. KYLE. The Senator says that he makes no statements ex- 
cept those based upon facts, and he speaks about the truth, etc. 
The Senator stated a moment ago that 99 per cent of the money 
used by the Republicans as a campaign fund was obtained by 
contracts to affect legislation, or to secure legislation for trusts, 
etc. I want to know whether the Senator considers that is a fact 
or not, and whether he has demonstrated it to his own satisfac- 
tion? I want to know whether he does not hurt his cause and the 
cause he is representing in this Chamber by making such extrava- 
gant statements as those? 

Mr. BUTLER, Is the Senator through? 
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Mr. KYLE. I am. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I wish to congratulate the Re- 
6 . its newfound fledgling and defender. 

Mr. E. expressing a desire for definite information is 
defending the Republican party, then Iam glad to defend it. I 
asked the Senator from North Carolina a civil question. I should 
like to know whether he is stating these things from his positive 
knowledge or not. He has been representing himself here this 
morning asthe chairman of the 8 party of the United States, 
which expected toraise campaign funds, and that he knew from his 
positive knowledge that the Republicans had raised their money in 
this fashion, under contract to certain corporations and trusts of 
the United States to put through private legislation. Now, I want 
to know whether those charges are true, If they are, I should be 

lad to know it; and 1, for one, will be willing to denounce the 
mblican party in this Chamber for pursuing such methods. 

Mr. BUT . Mr. President, the Senator from South Dakota 
would be amusing if he did not make himself ridiculous., I do 
not know what great interest he has suddenly developed in the 
Republican party. Why has he suddenly gotten so tender footed 
abont criticisms of the Republican pens and the trust and monop- 
olies behind them? Formerly he seemed to be concerned about the 
welfare of the masses. Under the circumstances it would have 
been in better taste, to say the least, if he had left it for others to 
defend the Republican party and the poor monopolies. 

But to the point. Ido not think Isaid I could give the exact 
names and dates and amounts of my own absolute knowledge. 
If I did, I will correct that. I said I believed, and that it was 

enerally believed and with good reason, that 99 per cent of the 
ublican campaign fund came from that source, and one thing 
is sure, and that is, that the Republican party is now legislatin 
for the benefit of the trusts and monopolies. I further state 
that these trusts and syndicates were ready to offer their money 
to any party that would make a contract with them for legisla- 
tion. I can state that, and without anyone daring to deny it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. What can you do? 

Mr. BUTLER. I say that there are always persons wanting 
legislation favoring special interests, who are ready to contribute 
campaign money to any party that will make a contract with them 
to give them special legislation. 

hr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, there are a great many gentle- 
men to whom those men do not go. I do not know whether they 
go to the Senator or not. . i 

Mr. BUTLER. ‘The Senator’s youthful ignoranceis sublime. 

Mr. CHANDLER, Will the Senator from North Carolina allow 
me a moment? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. After the Presidential election, during the 
following winter, the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] intro- 
duced a resolution to have an investigation made into this whole 
subject of campaign funds and the contributions made for that 
purpose. That resolution was referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, which had on 
it one Democrat, one Populist, and one Republican, and that reso- 
lution never has been heard of from that 2 o this. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In connection with the suggestion of my 
colleague, I will say that as a member of that committee, the Re- 

ublican member, no one ever appeared to be heard on that reso- 
ution before the committee. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, what is required before that au- 
gust tribunal? I did not suppose it was necessary to appear be- 
fore a committee to induce it to discharge its duty. I introduced 
the resolution. Those charges were rife all over this country in 
all classes of publications, and ific were given, and I 
have yet to learn that I have got to go hunting around this Capitol 
to find some man belonging to the committee to induce him to do 
what his oath of office requires him to do. 8 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will say to the Senator that that commit- 
tee, like other committees of the Senate, has had too much work 
to do to investigate resolutions unaccompanied by any proof 
whatever. 

Mr. ALLEN. But I sent the proof to that committee, The 
Senator can not get out of the difficulty in that way. I accom- 
panied that resolution with certain apocino charges mađe by two 
of the most respectable journals in this country; and while I am 
not inclined to call in question motives, or anything of that kind, 
if I have got to put myself in pursuit of the committee and chase 
ore down as a felon, I do not propose to transact business in 

t way. . 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator thinks that nawepepor 
charges are proof, then, of course, I surrender; but I will furt 
say that the chairman of that committee is in political accord 
with the Senator from Nebraska, or more nearly so than with my- 
self, — ay he a . taken the trouble to call the ae 
together to consider the serious newspaper charges w 0 
Senator claims he submitted. 


4 Fig ALLEN. The Senator can not get out of the difficulty in 
way— 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is the fact. 

Mr. ALLEN. Because the statement is not correct. Thechair- 
man of that committee is not a member of my party, and he is 
not in poneo accord with my party, excepting on the silver 
issue. He voted for the Republican tariff bill, and he is a Repub- 
lican in every conceivable sense except on the question of the free 
coinage of silver. . 

Mr. GALLINGER. But he did not vote for the Republican 
party candidates at the last national election. 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not know how he voted. 

F He is not a Republican, whatever else he 
may be. 

. ALLEN. I never asked him how he voted, and I do not 
think the Senator from New Hampshire knows any more about 
that than I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I suggest that it is a matter of common 
notoriety, which the Senator will not dispute, that the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Jones] voted for the same candidate the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska voted for. 5 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not know how the Presiding Officer of this 
body voted. I would not be presumptuous enough to ask him 
how he voted, and I would not be presumptuous enough to ask 
the Senator from Nevada how he voted; but I do say, that the 
Senator from Nevada—and I judge that from his past career and 
from what I know of him in this Chamber—has never voted with 
the party of which I am a member, except upon the silver issue. 
He is not a Populist, he has never claimed to be a Populist, and I 
do not know that he ever will be. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Nor did I say that he was. I said that he 
was more nearly in accord with the political principles the Sena- 
tor advocates than with those adyocated by the Republican party 
at the present time. 

Mr. ALLEN. That statement is not correct. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the Recorp will bear it out. 

Mr. ALLEN. Very well; let the RECORD settle it. 

If the Senator from North Carolina will indulge me for just a 
moment—because I have been called into this discussion contrary 
to my wishes—I want to say 333 resolution I intro- 
duced over a year ano o investigate the late Presidential election, 
and which has not reported, and I presume never will be 
reported—because the charge is a very serious charge—that I do 
not dit as my Gute and I shall not regard it as my duty, 
when I introduce a resolution ora bill and have it referred toa 
committee, to put gato in hot pursuit of that committee to see 
that they discharge their 2 

Whenever a Senator takes his place in this Chamber, Mr. Presi- 
dent, he takes his oath of office, and that oath of office requires 
him to discharge his duty; and to have a resolution refe toa 
committee requires the members of that committee to take it up 
and consider it and report it either favorably or reject it, as they 
may see fit. It strikes me that it is a lack of dignity and al 
of ordinary decorum to tor require a Senator to chase a bill 
or resolution down which been introduced, 

I introduced the resolution referred to in the first place, and ac- 
companied it with ific charges from certain newspa 
which had made an investigation, so far as they could, of the 
charge of the illicit use of money by the Republican party in . 
carry ag mo election of 1896. 

Isay frankly, Mr. President, that I did not.expect any result 
from it. I knew the power of that party in this Chamber. I 
knew, as a practical man with some years of experience, that 
every kind of tactics, dilatory or active, which could be employed 
to prevent its being reported and acted upon would be resorted to; 
but I preferred, Mr. President, as I prefer now, to let the Amer- 
ican people, after a time, ask the Senator from New Hampshire 
and his associates why they permitted that resolution to lie dor- 
mant for over a year. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is a very serious accusation. The 
Senata knows that the chairman of that committee is not a Re- 
publican—— 4 

Mr. ALLEN. I am capable of making serious accusations, I 
will say to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I understand that, and they are usually 
reckless as well as serious ones. 

Mr. ALLEN. And I am capable of proving many of them, too. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator rarely does that. 

Mr. ALLEN, Iam not seeking the good opinion of the Sena- 


tor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I want to complete my observation, Mr. 
President, if the Senator will it me. He must know that the 
chairman of that committee is nota Republican. He must know, 
in addition, that the third member is the chairman of the national 
Democratic committee; and certainly if the chairman of the Dem- 
ocratie national committee had been very anxious to investigate 
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this matter, he would have asked that the committee should be 

called together; and if the Senator who is chairman of the com- 

mittee and voted for the same Presidential candidate as the Sena- 

tor from Nebraska did, had been very anxious to investigate it, 
1 have called the committee together. 


he would 

Mr. "ALLEN, ut this backing and filling and filling and back- 
ing again on the part of the Senator from New Hampshire counts 
for nothing. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We understand the Senator's methods 
always to discuss great questions in just that way. 

Mr. ALLEN. I want to say to the Senator from New Hamp- 
ghire that my methods are as manly and as respectable and as 
intelligent as are the methods of the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Very likely so. 

Mr. ALLEN. And I do not stand here to take advice from 
that Senator respecting anything. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I be gra that and reciprocate it. 

Mr. ALLEN. I have lived almost a half century without know- 
ing him, and can live almost another half century without know- 
ing him. It is the common practice of the Senator from New 
Hampshire when he does not like to hear a thing, when it is a 
little too near the fact, to pose as a preeminently respectable and 
conservative gentleman, and to insinuate, if not to assert, that 
every other man who does not believe as he believes and has not 
been brought up in the school of politics in which he studied is a 
man of reckless words, if he is not an ignoramus, and therefore 
ay entitled to ordinary decent treatment in this Chamber or out- 
side of it. 

I want to say to the Senator from New Hampshire that I do 
not court his favor. I do not court his favor politically or per- 
sonally. I do not take advice from him in this Chamber or out- 
side of it. I am amply capable of caring for myself in all respects 
and at all times and under all circumstances. 

Mr. GALLINGER. With the permission of the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. BuTLER] I will simply say that the Commit- 
tee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate 
is composed of Senator JONES of Nevada, Senator JONES of Ar- 
kansas, and Mr. GALLINGER of New Hampshire. 

Mr. TELLER, Will the Senator from North Carolina allow 
me a moment? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator from New Hampshire is spe- 
cially sensitive this morning about the charges which are made 
against the Republican conduct during the last campaign, it seems 
to me he is rather late in exhibiting it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from New Hampshire made 
no such observation as that. 

Mr. TELLER. The charges have been very publicly made that 
the last campaign was carried by money. fore the campaign 
began, in the winter of 1895 and 1896, a prominent member of 
this body, a Republican, in a public letter, declared that lar, 
sums of money were being used for the purpose of securing dele- 
gates to the next national Republican convention. There was an 
abundance of proof of that all over the country. It was abso- 
lutely as notorious as it was that the convention was to be called, 
that a great bureau had been established for za pose of fos- 
tering and promoting the interests of one partic man in the 
Republican organization; and it was not denied by his friends that 
money was being used, but it was denied that it was coming from 
the manufacturers. It was said that they were voluntary con- 
tributions which were being sent in by the people: 

It was equally notorious that the other candidates were com- 
pelled in some way to resort to something of the same character, 
and it was a general matter of public speech everywhere that 
campaigns were being made for that convention with money all 
over the country. After the nominations were made at St. Louis 
and the campaign began, there is nota man in this country so 
ignorant that he does not know that the Republican party spent 
more money than any political organization ever spent in any 
campaign before. I asserted that in a public speech, and I repeat 
it here, in my judgment—I do not say it is a fact—that in my 
judgment the publican party spent more money in 1896 to 
carry on the campaign than they had spent from the year 1856 up 
to that time. 

Mr. President, I have some knowledge of the expenditures of 
the Republican party during those former years. They were legit- 
imate and within the proper limit of expenditures for the Repub- 
lican organization. I have some knowledge of what that 
expended during the last campaign; and if the Senator is sensi- 
tive, I will make the charge that no political organization ever 
used the same corrupt methods before, both by money and by 
other methods, and that no government of a free people can be 
maintained in this country if those things are to be repeated. The 
danger now to republican government, to free government in this 
country, comes from the fact that the great organizations which 
control the wealth control also the political organization which 
succeeded in the last campaign. 


Mr. President, these are facts which were just as well known 
before I stated them as they are known now. If Senators want 
an examination, I shall be glad to devote three months of hot sum- 
mer weather to show that the people are not mistaken when they 
believe that a sum of money, untold and unheard of, was used in 
the last campaign, and methods resorted to which it was never 
thought possible would be submitted to by a free people. 

It is not too late, Mr. President, for an examination; it is not too 
late for an inyestigation; and I, for one, will take my place as one 
of the investigators, not as a committeeman, but as one to make 
good some of the charges we have been making. I have not been 
proud to state them; I feel humiliated every time I do state them; 
and yet, Mr. President, in the interest of truth, I am not to sit 
here and allow the Senator from New Hampshire to call to ac- 
count the Senator from North Carolina, who is stating what has 
been stated in a hundred of the public presses, what has been 
stated in a hundred public speeches, and what has been repeated 
a number of times in this and in the other House. 

Mr. President, as I have said, it is not too late for this investi- 
gation. Let the committee report the resolution now, and let us 
see if we can not make good some of the statements which have 
been made in a general way by the Senator from North Carolina, 
who has not overstated the matter. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, with the consent of the 
Senator from North Carolina, I simply want to say that I made 
no such accusation as seems to be disturbing the Senator from 
Colorado. I did call the Senator from North Carolina to account 
for charging that undue influences were being exerted upon Sen- 
ators to su po certain propositions in this bill, 

Mr. BU R. I made the charge and stated the kind of undue 
influences, and I repeat influences of that kind are to-day power- 
ful, if not the controlling factor, in putting this bill through. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I wantto say further to the Senator from. 
Colorado [Mr. TELLER], who seems to arraign me with a good 
deal of temper, that, as one member of the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent mses of the Senate, whenever he 
can persuade his political colleague the Senator from Nevada 
Mr. Joxxs] to call that committee together, we will go into an 
investigation; but I must serve notice on the Senator that very 
likely certain other investigations will likewise be gone into at 
the same time. 

Mr. TELLER. Iwill state for myself that there can not be too 
broad an investigation. : 

Mr. GALLINGER. Iam ready for it. 

Mr. TELLER. In my political life I have never shrunk from 
admitting anything I have done politically. The Senator can not 
frighten me by buncombe of that kind. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Iam not attempting to frighten the Sena- 
tor. He is not charged with the duty, as a member of the com- 
mittee, to make that investigation, and hence he need not volun- 
teer his services, except as a witness. 

Mr. TELLER. Then Iwillventure to volunteer as a prosecutor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Very well, then; we will accept the Sena- 
tor in that capacity; and he can look to the Democratic party for 
his pay. I want simply to say that as a member of that commit- 
tee I am ready to investigate any charge that may be presented. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator can investigate the Populist party 
as soon as he sees fit. It does not shrink from any investigation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am ready for an investigation, and I will 
give whatever time is necessary to an investigation whenever 
you can persuade the chairman of the committee to call the com- 


mittee ther. 

Mr. TELLER. The gratuitous fling of the Senator from New 
Hampshire is unbecoming this place, that I could look to any- 
body for my pay. I have been in public life for a good many 
years; Ihave been accustomed to making political speeches since 
the organization of the Republican party, and nobody’s silver ever 
cr my hand for anything I ever did in a political way. No 
political organization ever paid me a dollar; no political organi- 
zation ever paid my bills or my transportation. When I made 
3 for the Republican party, when it was a decent party, 

e party of the people, I paid my own bills. When I made them 
against the Republican party I paid my own bills. I did not call 
on the committee, and I am not now talking 5 ` 

I am talking because I believe the methods which were adopted 
in the last campaign, as I believe I am alive, threaten the stability 
of free government, So does the Senator believe it. Every other 
Senator knows that you can not repeat those things election after 
election without absolute destruction of free people and of free 
government. If we make charges that are true and if one-half 
that has been stated is true, the danger is great enough to attract 
the attention of every 8 ing man. 

Mr. CHANDLER. . President—— 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator wait a moment? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I wanted to say that I understood the Chair 

ize me. I was going to as 
orth Carolina before going on. 
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Mr. BUTLER. Iwill yield in a moment. A moment ago the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] stated that a 
person who was constantly making charges himself needed to be 
watched. Certainly a man ought to be controlled by his own 
rules and precepts, and they ought to be applied to him if to 
nobody else. In less than ten minutes thereafter the same Sena- 
tor charged that the Senator from Colorado will get pay or ex- 

ects pay for doing certain things, I suppose the Senator from 
New Ban hire is speaking from experience in that respect. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator does not. mean that, and 
neither did I mean it in the sense the Senator from Colorado 
took it. 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator withdraws it—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Ido, most graciously. 

Mr. TELLER. I thought it was very unfair. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We all know the purity and patriotism of 
the Senator from Colorado, and no man in this Chamber respects 
him more than I do. 

Mr. CHANDLER. My colleague did not mean money pay 

Mr. GALLINGER. Of course not. 

Mr. CHANDLER. But the reward of approving conscience. 

I only intend to speak with the consent of the Senator from 
North Carolina, if he will allow me, as New Hampshire seems to 
be interested in this, slightly. The Senator from Colorado has 
taken occasion to remind the Senate that in the summer of 1896 
I made myself responsible for certain statements as to the means 
which were being adopted to secure a Presidential nomination. 
I did that. I asserted my belief orally and in writing, and I have 
not noticed anywhere that I ever took back anything I said. 

After Congress assembledin December, 1896, other charges were 
made of the vast expenditure of money in the Presidential election. 
It was charged that the Republican party had spent money; it was 
charged that the Democratic party had spent money; it wascharged 
that the Populist party had spent money, and never until this mo- 
ment were we informed that the Populists, under the leadership 
of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. BUTLER], raised their 
money only in 10-cent contributions. I think perhaps the Senator 
ought to tell us whether the Democratic party, finding the Popu- 
list treasury so empty, did not make some contributions in larger 
sums than 10-cent pieces for the joint good in which the two par- 
ties were engaged in that canvass. 

Mr. President, these charges were all made. The Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] introduced his resolution, and for fear he 
would grow faint-hearted in the work of rooting out all the cor- 
ruption anybody or everybody had ever been guilty of, I went to 
him and assured him that he should have my vote in favor of that 
resolution and that we would certainly have the whole thing, ex- 
penditures in procuring nominations, expenditures in carrying on 
elections, brought to the light of day. The Senator from Nebraska 
welcomed me as a coadjutor in this great work of purity, and he 
was informed that if the Democrats and the Populists and the 
Silver Republicans would vote for the resolution he could cer- 
tainly it, because he would have my vote alone if no other 
Republican voted for it. 

hat became of the resolution? The rules compelled the send- 
ing of the resolution to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. That committee consisted, as 
I have already stated, of one Democrat, one Populist, and one Re- 
publican. e Democrat was the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Jones], the chairman of the Democratic national 
committee; the Populist was the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
JONES], who supported Mr. Bryan in the Presidential canvass, 
and the Republican was my colleague from New Hampshire. 

Lest my colleague should misunderstand me, I took occasion to 
say to him that 1 thought he ought to favor the reporting of the 
resolution; that by no means ought he to put any obstacle in the 
way of any investigation which the Populist and the Democratic 
party chose to make into the charges which I had made, and into 
the charges which had been so freely made, as the Senator from 
Colorado says, all over the country. 

My colleague does not always take my advice, Iam sorry to say. 
I do not know what he would have done if there had been a meet- 
ing of the committee; but the resolution went to its death on the 
4th of March. It was not the Chandler family or the Gallinger 
family; it was the Jones family that was responsible for the de- 
cease of the resolution. [Laughter.] After the 4th of March 
came, the Senator from Nebraska never introduced his resolution 
again, and it has slept the sleep of death from that time until this 
with his consent. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator is not equal to his usual candor this 
morning. The resolution which I introduced and which is now 
before the committee is as vital this moment as it was the moment 
it was introduced. It is before the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, and can be reported 
by that committee whenever it sees fit. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator is certainly mistaken about 
that. It died with the Congress, if the Senator will allow me to 
Say so, on the 4th of March. 
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It is not incumbent upon me to reintroduce it, 


Mr. ALLEN, 
Mr. FRYE and others. Yes, it is. 


Mr. ALLEN. Isay not. That is my judgment, and I prefer 
my judgment to that of the Senator. Therefore the committee 
have it in their control and can report it whenever they see fit to 

o so. 

1 do not know whether it was the junior or the senior Senator 
from New Hampshire—I think the senior Senator [Mr. CHAND- 
LER|—who reiterated the charge that the Senator from Nevada 
isa Populist. Itisuntrue. The only escape the Republican party 
have from this serious charge is to distort the political status of 
some member of the body for the purpose of making it appear to 
the country that a majority of the committee is in the hands of 
the friends of the resolution. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a 

uestion? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Did the Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES] 
vote for Mr. Bryan for President? 

Mr. ALLEN. Ido not know, and I do not think the Senator 
from New Hampshire does. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I will venture to say that he did; that of 
the committee, two voted for Mr, Bryan and one for Mr. McKin- 


ley. 3 

Mr. ALLEN. I know this, and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire knows it: I dislike to discuss the Senator from Nevada in 
his absence. The Senator from Nevada is one of the oldest and 
one of the most respectable—I am glad to say that part of it 
members of the Republican party. On every measure in this 
Chamber since I have been here, now going on six years, the Sen- 
ator from Nevada has voted with the Republican party with the 
single exception of the silver issue. 

ow, if because the Senator from Nevada is not in accord with 
the latest interpretation of Republicanism on the money 8 
which the Senator from New 8 referred to so splendidly 
yesterday and I desire to say that I fully approve his remarks— 
changes him from a Republican, then the Senator from New 
Hampshire is no longer a Republican. The Senator from New 
Hampshire has voted for bimetallism, and yesterday he delivered 
a speech which will be read years from now, arraigning his party 
for its departure from the ancient landmarks of Republicanism 
on the silver question. 

Now, does the Senator from Nevada stand any different in this 
Chamber from the Senator from New Hampshire? Not at all. 
They are in perfect accord on the silver question; they are in per- 
fect accord on the tariff question; they evidently both believe that 
the burden of taxation should fall upon poverty and that the rich 
and wealthy should escape. So when the Senator from New 
Hampshire stands here to proclaim the Senator from Nevada a 
Populist, I desire, as a Populist, to enter my protest. He is not 
eligible to the she 

Mr. BUTLER. . President, I did not know I was going to 
touch such a tender spot in the Republican ranks this morning by 
my statement of facts, which everyone knows to be trueand which 
I tought would not be questioned. Probably it has done good. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Will the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Mr. President, I was out of the Sen- 
ate Chamber when this matter came up, and I know but little of 
what has been said. I think perhaps it is due to me, in view of 
the fact that I am a member of the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, and also had some 
connection with the campaign of 1896, to say that while this reso- 
lution was introduced, as I understood, during the last Congress, 
there was no action taken in the committee that I know of. 

The matter was never presented to the committee, so far as [ re- 
member. 

So far as I am concerned, I have no objection at any time to 
having an investigation of what was done in the progress of that 
campagn I am ready anywhere, before any committee which 
can be constituted by this or any other body, to give a complete 
and exact account of every cent of money that came into the 
treasury of the Democratic party, the amount of it, and where it 
went, showing exactly what was done with it. 

I confess I did not feel very much interest in the resolution, 
because I did not believe that a full and frank and complete 
statement would result as to the things which were done; that if 
there were things done dishonorably, the men who were guilty 
of them would not tell the truth. If we could only get what 
could be easily ascertained by asking questions and could not un- 
cover what was crooked and discreditable and dishonorable, the 
investigation would have resulted in no good to the American 


people. 

Mr. BUTLER. As chairman of the Populist committee I court 
an investigation, and will be glad to go before any committee and 
give every particle of information as to campaign funds, from 
what source received, and how spent, to the last dollar. 
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President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Carter in the chair). Does 
the Senator from North Carolina yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. BUTLER. I do. 

Mr. FRYE. I hope the Senator from North Carolina, in the 
rest of his speech, Will be exceedingly careful not to throw any 
more firebrands and not to have any more hours of time wasted. 


Mr. FRYE. Mr. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I am not responsible for the 
time it takes to explain and defend themselves against 
statements of fact which I make and which can not be disproved, 
When I state plain facts, if there are those who can not keep their 
seats without attempting to run under coyer or make explana- 
tions, it is not my fault. It isthe fault of those who have to make 
explanations. It is the fanlt of those who frame the bill that 
makes such statements as I utter necessary. 

I desire to repeat that it is a matter of vital interest to the 
American people to know what influences control the political 
parties that have charge of the affairs of Government. It is of 
vital interest to know whether when a party comes into power it 
comes with a trust for the masses of the people and all of the peo- 

le, or whether it comes into power mortgaged to serve special 
terests. In order to ascertain that find out who puts up the 


campaign money, and you will know who is to get the special |. 


favors when that party succeeds. Now, who put up the mam- 
moth campaign fund for the Republican py. Di mae poopie! 
No. Then will the party legislate for the people? No. oput 
up the corruption fund? The trusts, the gold syndicates, and the 
monopolies. Then that party will legislate for and is now legis- 
lating for that monopoly class and for them alone. 

Mr. President, I had charged that an enormous corruption fund 
was raised. I had charged that the money was used in the cam- 
paign for purposes not legitimate. I had e that it was used 
to buy the general election and that it was used to buy the seats 
of Senators. When I was making that charge, a certain Senator, 
who was not before considered a Republican, concluded that it 
referred to him and came to his feet. Idonot know whether that 
indicated he knew how some of the money was spentor not. I 
will not pursue that t further. 

But there is a broader view of the question that needs attention. 
We all know that for more than thirty years a few persons in this 
country who have been clothed with special privileges by Con- 
gress have been accumulating wealth at a rapid and in; 
rate; that as the result of this accumulation of wealth, secure 
not by fair means, not by fair and open competition, but accumu- 
lated by persons who been given special privileges and favors, 
to-day control—less than 40,000 of them—one-half of the wealth 
of the nation. They make up those who control the transporta- 
tion lines, who control the great banking interests, who control 
all the natural monopolies and great industrial trusts, and that 
those are the persons who are seeking some political party to 
accept their money to do their bidding. 

I charged that it was these forces and agencies, the syndicates, 
the trusts, the monopolies that pm out their money, to an 
amount said to be $16,000,000—and if we areto judge by the appear- 
ance and the way it was spent it was more—into the coffers of 
the Republican party: and that since the election every bill and 
every measure the Republican party has rongas before the Sen- 
ate has been in some degree, directly or indirectly, to pay its 
campaign debts to these favored few. iff bill was loaded 
down with provisions to pay the campaign debts of the Repub- 
lican party. This bill y is framed to pay the campaign debts 
of the Republican party. 

Mr. President, this bill not only, as I have shown, taxes for war 
revenues the poor and the middle classes two thousand times as 
much asit taxes the rich who own half of the whole wealth of the 
nation, it not only refuses to tax corporations and monopolies, but 
it in addition taxes the poor for the benefit of the rich; it puta & 
mortgage on the nation in the shape of an issue of bon If 
there was an emergency to mortgage the country and issue bonds; 
if there was an emergency where such a measure was demanded 
to defend the flag, none of us, no matter how much we oppose the 
5 of bonded debt, would say nay or hesitate a moment. 

ose who charge that we who are opposing certain provisions of 
the pending bill are attempting to handicap the President or at- 
tempting to interfere with the successful prosecution of this war 
in any way make a charge that they do not believe. They make 
a charge which they know is false, and they make a charge which 
they know is a lie. I use the word because justice demands it and 
I want it to sting the liars and slanderers. Those who make that 
charge not only utter a base falsehood, but they know it is false. It 
is done to detract attention from the conditions and environment 
that causes such a dose as this to be rammed down our throats. 

Mr. President, there is not a member of this body but who is 
ready to vote every dollar and every man necessary for this war. 
Here is a great nation, with 70,000,000 people and seventy thou- 
sand millions of 8 9 he We could run a ten-years’ war with- 
out ever borrowing a dollar. Never has there been sucha nation 


with such magnificent resources. Never has there been a people 
who could raise more money by taxation, fair and legitimate tax- 
ation, for war a and yet here in the first hours of the war, 
here before a single fort in Cuba has been reduced, here before a 
single battle has been fought for humanity on Cuban soil, we are 
asked to issue a batch of bonds and mortgage and enslave our own 
people. We are asked to do that which no nation ought ever to 


do except in the last extremity. 

Mr. President, one of the test statesmen this world has ever 
produced was William E. Gladstone. It is well known that ono 
of the greatest contests that ever occurred in England between 
the two giants Gladstone and Disraeli was over the question 
whether the English Government should issue bonds and borrow 
money to carry on the Crimean war, or raise the money necessary 
to carry on a war by taxation. Disraeli contended, as I have 
heard some Democrats and Republicans contend in the last few 
days, that the safest and wisest way for the nation to proceed was 
to issue bonds. He contended that that was the way to pre- 
serve the credit of the nation.” He contended that a nation was 
stronger and more powerful which borrowed money and paid in- 
terest than one which lived upon its resources and raised the 
money to pay as it went. 

The answer to that fallacious contention was made by Glad- 
stone in logic so clean, so clear, and so forcible that Disraeli’s 
argument and the powerful efforts of the bond sharks were set 
aside. England wisely adopted Gladstone’s policy to pay as it 
went. Gladstone went further, and laid down as the one ruling 
and undeviating principle of his policy, while he was chancejlor 
of the exchequer, that the nation should not borrow in war any 
more than in times of , and that under all circumstances tho 
annual revenues should be made to meet the annual expenditures 
of the Empire. He maintained that the increased expenses on 
account of war should be raised year by year by an increase in 
the income taxes and excises. 

His wise policy prevailed, and England proceeded to raise her 
revenues by increased income taxes and excises. 

Mr. President, we can raise more money by that method than 
England can. England has had many warssincethen. Shehashad 
many colonial possessions to defend. She has been forced to keep 
one of the biggest navies the world has ever seen. We have had to 
spend butlittle money in that direction. Wehavehadnoexpensire 
colonial policy. We are to-day preparing for war, but it is not to 
fight a first-rate power. Wo are fighting a fifth- rute nation, While 
we stand first. e are to fight a nation that is bankrupt, a nation 
with few resources compared to ours, a nation smaller in popula- 
tion and whose soldiery does not measure up to ours in ce 0 
and in endurance an fighting capacity; and yet here, on the 
threshold of this war, we are asked to resort to a policy that Glad- 
stone condemned not only in peace, but also in war, a policy that 
we should not resort to even to fight a first-rate power, a policy 
that should never be resorted to unjil every other legitimate means 
has been exhausted. What does this mean? Why are we asked 
to vote for such an unwise, not to say suicidal, measure? There is 
but one explanation for it, there can be but one explanation for 
it, and that is that the party which offers it is paying a politi- 
sg SERRE debt. Itis an ugly truth, but the people should 

ow i 

I will analyze the purposes behind this bondissne. There areto 
my mind three. First, the few men who have been given the con- 
trol of the great instruments of commerce which are natural mo- 
nopolies, and thus clothed with the power and the privilege by law 
to levy untold millions of taxation upon the people for their own 
benefit, have to-day more wealth than they know what to do with. 
These men do not want their wealth taxed, even in times of war, 
but they want an investment for their money. They want to in- 
vest it where even the investment will not be taxed, so they want 
bonds. They have seized this opportunity to put a mortgage upon 
the nation so as to give them a nontaxable investment, and these 
are the 40,000 men who are not taxed by this bill. That is one of 
the reasons for this bond issue. 

Mr. President, there is a still more important reason than that 
why they want bonds issued. The 40,000 capitalists and monop- 
oly kings who own half the wealth of this country know thatif we 
raise the money year by year by taxation to carry on this warand 
pay as we go, they can not escape and that they will be called upon 
to contribute to some extent their fair share of the taxes, accord- 
ing to their ability to pay. The 40,000 men who own half the 
wealth of the country now pay practically nothing to support this 
Government under the ordinary revenue bills, They want this 
method of taxation, which exempts them, to continue. 

Therefore they want bonds issued, not only as a nontaxable in- 
vestment for their idle money, but so that the money which is 
used to carry on the war will be borrowed, and not come from their 
coffers. Then they know that the masses of the people will be 
taxed each year for the next twenty years not only to raise reve- 
nues for the ase but pay the interest on this war debt. And 
to whom will the interest on this war debt be paid? To the few 
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rich who paid no taxes in support of the war. The 40,000 men who 
dan Balg bf tha wealth of this country tremble lest Congress a1 
the people should once begin to tax them e to their ability 
to pay. They know that if it is begun in times of war it will not 
be stopped in times of peace, because everyone will realize that 
itis just and right and proper for them to pay each year to sup- 
port the Government in peace as well as in war acco to their 
ability. This is the second reason why they want bonds. 

There is still another reason. The banking ring and the gold 

dicate need an issue of bonds in order to increase the power of 
the banks to issue more circulating notes or to contract the vol- 
ume at their will. The banking syndicate know that if they can 
tan issue of bonds of $300,000,000 they are sure to get the largest 
— of them. They will get the larger part of these bonds not 
only as an investment to draw interest. but they will get them so 
they can issue bank notes on them. This agreement has already 
been made with the bankers. : 

I have here a statement given ont from New York, published 
in the daily papers at the time of the recent visit of Mr. Dawes, 
the Comouutian of the Currency, to New York, when he held his 
conference with the New York ers. This is Mr. Dawes’s ex- 
planation of his trip to New York and his conference. 

Mr. President, for fear that Imay misrepresent the Comptroller 
by reading a part of his remarks, I will put all of them in the 
Recorp. He admits in this interview that, while this proposed 
bond issue is called a public loan, the largest part of it will go to 
the financiers; in fact, he admits that they are practically assured 
they will get at least $200,000,000 of the amount, and he admits 
that they have already applied for $175,000,000 of bank notes to 
be issued as soon as these bonds are put out. A 

The matter referred to, which is clipped from the Chicago 
Tribune, is as follows: 

REASSURED AS TO A BOND ISSUE. 


The true object of the visit on Saturday last to Wall street of Charles G. 
States Comptroller of the ol ima ee out to-day. 4 
2 a sting e Lr ais financiers of 
the country, as he explained affa o the reporters at the time. 
On the contrary, according 2 a high ee in 1 world, — 
cam: New York on an important financial mission connec 
— oes d bonds, and as a result of his visit 


with the pro issue of the Bureau of 
ving cna praes is workin might and seron a big order for bank 
notes placed with the Comptroller by © New York banks. 
Prominent s admitted to-day that De 2 of Mr. Dawes's visit 
en 


was twofold. He came as the agent of Kinley to assure the 
bankers of the Chief Executive's belief that notwithstanding the threats of 
the Democrats and Populists in the Senate to kill the bond issue the section 
of the bill ä the bonds would eventually pass the Senate substan- 
tially as it had come from the House. 

At the financial conference held in the subtreasury several weeks ago 

between Secretary Gage and fifteon of the leading financiers of the count: 
Mr. Gage had practically guaranteed to the banks that at least $200,000, 
3 per cent bonds would be put in the market, and while a large portion would 
be placed within the reach of the general public, the banks would be given 
every facility for obtaining afair proportion of the bonds. Mr. Dawes was, 
thercfore, d tched to New York to reassure the bankers. 

The second object of his visit was to ascertain from the banks how much 
“circulation ” they would require; that is, bow many bank notes, with their 
various deno) tions, they would want to issue as against thoir subscrip- 


Itis understood Mr. Dawes went to Washin with orders for bank 
notes gating about $150,000,000, which would indicate that the banks 
intended to take at least $175,000,000 of the anna os they are allowed by law 

bonds deposited with the 


to issue circulation up to only 90 per cent of thi 
‘Treasury. 
Here is an editorial from the Journal of Commerce that covers 
nearly the same points, It is as follows: 
A DEMAND FOR WAR LONDS—SHIPMENTS OF CURRENCY TO THIS CITY TO 
PAY FOR THEM. 


Numbors of national banks have been suplying to the Comptroller of the 

Currency in advance to have bank notes ted for them in anticipation of 

asing war bonds, by deposit of which the new notes will be secured. 

arles G. Dawes, Comptroller of the Currency, said last week that the Bureau 

of Engraving and Prin was actively printing bank notes in anticipation 

of the demand. The applications have come from all sections of the country, 
and the understanding is pretty general that bonds will eventually be issu 

Some of the local banks have been making arrangements to take bonds for 
themeelves or their correspondents, and there have been shipments of cur 
rency to this city intended to pay for bonds. It was pointes out yesterday 

alocal bank officer that the out-of-town banks will fare better by sending 
in their applications for bonds direct to W: than by subscribing for 
them through their New York W to bo a ular 
one, which it will be the intention of the Government to have taken in all 
parts of the country. 

Now, Mr. President, what does that mean? We issue bonds. 
At once the interest begins; the ple who are not rich will be 
taxed to pay it. On this $300,000,000 of bonds the interest will be 
$9,000,000 a year; with the $100,000,000 of certificates, it will be 
$400,000,000 wing interest. or $12,000,000 interest a year. If 
that runs twenty years, we will have $240,000,000 interest to pay. 
If the 40,000 rich were taxed as other people are taxed, we wo: 
not have this debt. -But the rich not y are not taxed to run 
the war, but those who are taxed and who do the fighting must be 
taxed further to contribute $240,000,000 to them in interest. 

But that is not the worst of it. At once the banks issue cur- 
rency on these bonds; that is; they issue the currency if they de- 
sire to doso. They withdraw it from circulation whenever they 
desire to doso. If it is to the interest of the bankers to put out 


and | rate of interest they can 


the $175,000,000 of notes, they will put them ont at the highest 
or them, 5, 6, 8, 10, or 12 per cent. 
If it is not to their in to do it, they will hoard them until it 
is to their interest to put them out. Here is the one significant fact 
which shows the danger of allowing the banks to have this power 
of increasing or diminishing the circulating medium. When 
proe are falling and when more money is needed to arrest the 
all in prices, the bankers draw in their circulation and make the 
i greater—thenapanic. When prices are rising, and that 
has not occurred in a long time, then the bankers issue more cir- 
culation, because it is more profitable to issue it at such a time. 
They increase the circulation when we least need it, and decrease 
it when we need it most. 

This is not only a most dangerous power to put into the hands 
of the banks or in any private hands, but besides the bank paper 
is expensive to the people and not so good as Government money. 
No one should have the power to issue money but the Govern- 
ment, and no money is as good as that of the Government. 

This whole question is admirably stated by Senator STEWART 
in his recent book on the Functions of Money. I read from the 
chapter on bank Gurrency on page 88: 


When the Government issues a million dollars of full legal-tender money, 
puts it in the Treasury of the United States, and adds it to the circulation by 
paring it out for current expenses, it saves the 8 just $1,000,000, 

en a bank issues a million of currency, it puts a million of currency into 
its vaults and loans it out on good security for as high a rate of interest as 
0. tion creates a m of wealth for the bank so 100 
as it remains a bank, because if any portion of the issue should be sent 
— 3 other currency ot an equal amount would be immediately 
ued. 


The banks use every effort at their command ee the Gov- 
ernment from issuing Government money—the best money possi- 
ble and which costs the people no interest. They want bonds to 
draw interest and then bank notes to also draw interest, all to be 
paid by the people and all for the benefit of a few and a few who 
will not hesitate to contract the bank circulation and cause a panic 
at any time if they can profit by it at the expense of a paralyzed 
business world. 

The question now before us is, Bank notes or Government 
money—greenbacks? Which shall it be? Istand with Jefferson, 
Jackson, and Lincoln against bonds and bank paper and for Gov- 
ernment money—for nbacks. Let us on this war as 
Lincoln carried on the last. He had to fight the rs then; we 
have to fight them now; and they are more dangerous than the 


1 

r. President, there is another view of this question that ought 
not to be overlooked. If we are to raise any revenue for carrying 
on the war, and this bill provides for raising some of it by taxa- 
tion, we ought to pursue a course that will raise the largest amount 
of reyenue under this revenue bill even if we do not changeit. I 
think no one will question my statement when I say that if we 
issue bonds and thuscontract the currency, this bill will raise less 
revenue than if we were to issue $150,000,000 of greenbacks to meet 
the needs of war as well as to meet the increasing needs of business, 

By contracting the currency at the time when we want to raise 
money by taxation we reduce the amount of receipts that will 
come in from such taxation. On the other hand, if we would in- 
crease the circulating medium at this time, we would increase the 
revenues that would come in from the same bill. Brey reputable 
writer on political economy sustains this ition. this posi- 
tion is correct, and no one will question it, then why do we, un- 
less we are trying to cripple the resources of the Government, 
pursue a course that reduces the amount of revenue that the bill 
will raise? Do we pursue the course willfully and maliciously in 
order that another issue of bonds soon come? Every time 
you make an issue of bonds you reduce the amount that the reve- 
nue bill will raise by taxation, and therefore you make another 
and another bond issue necessary all the sooner. 

Mr. President, I do not claim to be infallible; I do not claim 
to be very learned on these questions; but all the information I 
have been able to gather bears out the proposition I have laid 
down. If it is not correct, then those who are pursuing a differ- 
ent course ought to show it; but in this whole debate, which I have 
listened to as closely as I could, no one has taken any position to 
controvert this principle that I have laid down. No one has at- 
tempted to give asingle reason why an issue of bonds is 3 

Mr. President, this country is in no danger from a Spanish a 
tack. There is no question about the result. Weare in more 
danger from the money lender and the bondholder than we are 
from Spanish guns. This war will soon be over. It may cost us 
a number of million dollars; butif this Government could wrench 
from its throat the clutches of the bondholders, the capitalists, 
and the icates that control it, we could fight a dozen wars 
like this and have our nation prosper during the whole period and 
never feel the strain. 

The greatest danger from the war is that designing men will 
seize this opportunity to traffic in the patriotism of the poopie and 
to fasten upon us schemes and policies which could not be passed 
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in times of peace. Such men are the real enemies of our Govern- 
ment andour people. If this issue of bonds is not necessary, then 
I am justified in sa: that an effort is being made to traffic upon 
the patriotism of the people by attempting to put through this 
measure here in time of war, which could not be done, probably, 
and I hope not, in times of peace. 

The chief purpose of the bill is not to raise revenue to carry on 
the war. That is an easy matter to do. The chief purpose is to 
use this occasion to commit this country to a policy of issuing 
bonds, to a policy of bank paper, as one more step ‘‘to more thor- 
oughly establish the gold standard” and the rule of monopoly. 
I submit that persons who take this opportunity to put such 
offensive legislation on the statute books under the whip and spur 
of a war measure are the last people in the world to talk patriot- 
ism and “national honor,” to question other people's patriotism. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER], who I see 
has come into the Chamber, realizes some of the odiousness of 
this measure. He wants to stand with his party; he does not want 
to oppose the bill, and therefore he has offered an amendment 
which has nothing in it but a promise, a declaration that is notin 
keeping with the bill. The Senator from New Hampshire has 
patriotic intervals, and besides he is certainly a very good politi- 
cian and understands the sentiments of the American people. He 
has offered an amendment, which he discussed yesterday, and he 
appealed to his Republican friends to tack it on the bill. Realiz- 
ing that the bill is so unjust and offensive, he wants it to contain 
at least a promise to do something at some other time in the 
future that has some elements of patriotism in it. 

The bill is grossly need of something of that kind; but I sub- 
mit to the Senator from New Hampshire that he should not call 
upon his party to make any more promises until some of those 
already made have been fulfilled, I submit that he ought not to 
have his party make promises which he knows it never intends to 
carry out. I submit that it would be better, more fitting, for his 
party to be governed now by some of the principles that he enunci- 
ated in his h, and which were indefinitely hinted at in his 
amendment. Why put onto this bill an amendment making cer- 
tain promises of reform in the future when the bill itself is framed 
diametrically opposite to the promises? 

Mr. President, there are a great many things in this bill that I 
would prefer to change. Thepart of it that can be called the rey- 
enue bill, that raises money by taxation, does not distribute the 
burdens fairly. When observations like that are made, and when 
we call attention to the fact that certain persons more able to pa: 
are not being taxed, the reply comes that we are making an attac 
on the rich. If this bill taxes the rich in any respect unjustly, if 
it taxes what is known as the wealthy class unjustly in any respect 
and makes them pay more money in proportion to their ability to 
pay than it does the humblest member of society, I will be one who 
will vote to change it. 

I have never known or heard of any Senator who has asked that 
a discrimination should be made against the rich, and I have 
never known or heard any one claim that any revenue bill did 
force the wealthy to pay more than their fair share in proportion 
to their ability to pay. If there is any such feature in the bill, I 
will vote to take it out. On the other hand, if there is any fea- 
ture in this bill which makes the great masses of wealth pro- 
ducers, those who make over 69,000,000 of our population, includ- 
ing the moderately wealthy and the middle classes—if there is it 
thing in this bill which makes them Ray more in proportion to 
their ability to pay than it does the 40,000 very rich who own half 
the wealth, then 1 say in God’s name let us take it out of this bill. 

Would it not be just as fair for me to charge that every Senator 
who was not willing to make that change was making an attack 
upon the poor and the middle classes? In fact, it is the truth that 
this bill is an attack upon the masses of the people. This billisa 
discrimination against the great majority of the people. They are 
forced to pay taxes out of all proportion to their ability, though 
not more than they would cheerfully pay if it were necessary and 
if every one else were paying in proportion. But discrimination is 
the most odious thing in any form of government, and especially 
inarepublic. This is a so-called revenue bill to carry on the war 
a war for humanity—yet the bill is as unjust and as cruel to our 
own people as the treatment of the Cuban patriots by the Span- 
iards. It taxes the masses, but it does not tax those who to-day 
have so much wealth that they can find no way to invest it or 
spend it, those who have lived off the bounty of the Government 
and grown rich on special privileges. 

Mr. President, this Government has licensed certain men and 
certain businesses to levy a tax upon the pee for private gain. 
We have licensed them by giving them exclusive franchises and al- 
lowing them to have charge of all the great natural monopolies until 
to-day they can levy any amount of tax that their judgment or 
their desires mer dictate. They can levy taxes, and are levying 
more taxes for their own pockets than this Government levies for 
its own support. They are given the power to levy them for their 
own aggrandizement, If anybody should be ed upon to pay 


more than another to support this war or to support the Gov 
ment it should be those who have been favored with those pei 
leges, with those powers given them under law by which they can 
ait par poe r anq se TE egal That is the 
class of our people, Mr. Presiden bill carefull ar 
not totax. It is indefensible. i FEIRG 

If I mention an income tax the answer is, Oh, well, that is 
unconstitutional.” But, Mr. President, I want to say that there 
is no fairer way to raise revenue, there is no way, in fact, by 
which you can equalize the burdens of taxation except by su 
plementing a general revenue bill with an income tax. 0 
court, in its recent lamentable decision reversing the uniform de- 
cisions of the court for a hundred years, attempted to excuse 
itself by saying that the former income tax was a war measure. 
The court (a majority) attempted to justify itself on that ground, 
Justice Harlan, in his dissenting opinion, called attention to the 

tion taken by the majority of the court. I will read a part of 

it, ma ask permission to put the remainder of the extract in my 
remarks: 


oy: 
ss in execution of the powers conferred by the Constit 
Sn that could have been r a sec och pil 


Justice Harlan not only dissents on constitutional grounds, but 
he goes further and shows the necessity for an income tax. Iread 
from his dissenting opinion: 
constitutional rights of citizens owning large properties an 9 9 — vi 

real t those who would exempt the 
bearing its fair share of the burdens of taxation, 


gally discriminates against the ri im class. 
s There is no tax which, in its essence, is more just and equitable than an 
income tax, if the statute im it allows only such exemptions as are de- 
manded by public considerationsand are consistent with the recognized prin- 
ciples of the equality of ali 5 before the law, and, while providing for 
its collection in ways that do not unnecessarily irritate and annoy the tax- 
payer, reaches the earnings of the entire property of the country, except 
governmental property and agencies, and compels those, whether individu 

or corporations, who receive such earnings to contribute therefrom a reason- 
able amount for the support of the common government of all. 


Further on in this opinion he says: 


In my judgment—to say nothing of the disre; 
tions of this co and of the settled practice of the Government—this deci- 
sion may wellexcite the n tensions. It strikes at the very founda- 
tions of national authority, in that it denies to the General Government a 
power which is or may become vital to the very existence and preservation 
of the Union in an emergency, such as that of war with a great commercial 
nation, during which the co on of all duties upon imports will cease or be 
F It tends to reestablish that condition of helplessness 
in which Congress found itself during the period of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, when it was_ without foes oy BSS ws operating directly upon indi- 
viduals, to lay and collect, throu own agents, taxes sufficient to pay the 
debts and defray the expenses of government, but was dependent in all such 
matters upon the good will of the States and their promptness in meeting 

nisitions made upon them by rene phone 

a: do I say that the decision j rendered im: or menaces the na- 
tional authority? The reason is so apparent that it need only be stated. In 
its practical operation this decision withdraws from national taxation not 
only all incomes derived from real estate, but tangible personal property. 
“invested personal Property. bonds, stocks, investments of all kinds,” an 
the income that may be derived from such property. results from the 
fact that by the decision of the court all such personal rty and all in- 
comes from real estate and personal property are placed 3 national tax- 
ation otherwise than by apportionment among the States on the basis simply 
of population. No such apportionment can ibly be made without doing 

injustice to the many for the benefit of the favored few in particular 


of the former adjudica- 


tates. 
Any attempt upon the of Co: to apportion among the Sta 
upon the simply of their eara hiie — of pe: wooed 


of incomes, would tend to arouse such indignation among the freemen of 
America that it would never be repeated. When, therefore, this court 
adjudges, as it does now adjudge, that Congress can not impose a duty or 
tax upon personal property, or upon income arising either from rents of 
real estate or from person: property, including invested personal property, 
bonds, stocks, and investments of inds, except 1 the sum 
to be so raised among the States acco: to popu tion, it n 
cides that, without an amendment of the Constitution—two-thirds of bot! 
Houses of Congress and three-fourths of the States concurring—such peop: 
erty and incomes can never be made to contribute to the support of the Na- 
tional Government. 

But this is not all. The decision now made may provoke a contest in this 
country from which the American people would have been if the court 
had not overturned its former adjudications and had adhered to the 7 

es of taxation under which our Government. * the repeated adju- 

ications of this court, has always been administered. Thoughtful, conserva- 
tiye men have uniformly held that the Government could not he safely ad- 
ministered except upon principles of right, justice, and equality, without 
discrimination against any part of the ple Buse of the 
owning visible or because of their having or not having 
from bonds and 


But by its present construction of the Constitution, the court, for the first 
time in all its history, declares that our Government has been so framed that, 


comes 
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in matters of taxation for its support and maintenance, those who have in- 
comes derived from the renting of real estate, or from the leasing or 

of tangible personal property, or who own invested personal property, 
bonds, s' and investments of whatever kind, have privile; that can 
not be accorded to those having incomes derived from the labor of their 
hands, or the exercise of their skill, or the use of their brains. 

Let me illustrate this. In the large cities or financial centers of thecountry 
there are persons ee enoras incomes from the renting of houses that 
have been erected, not to be occupied by the owner, but for the sole purpose 
of being rented. Near by are other persons, trusts, combinations, and cor- 
porations, g vast quantities of personal property, including bonds 
and stocks of railroad, 1 mining, telephone, pankin , coal, oil, gas, 
and sugar-refining corporations, from which millions upon millions of income 
are regularly derived. Inthe same neighborhood are others whoown neither 
real estate, nor invested personal property, nor bonds, nor stocks of any kind, 
and whose entire income arises from U and industry displayed by them 
in 2 callings, trades, or professions, or from the labor of their hands 
or 


he personal proverty of the country, nor 
ro 
erty. Sere a tax apportioned among the States, on the basis of The 
ulation, w 
ihs artist, ‘the author, 1 5 lawyer, the physician, even the minister of the 


Concluding his remarkably strong opinion, Justice Harlan says: 
Such a result is one to be deeply deplored. It can not be regarded other- 

d 22 5 3 c Bt a Bend sovereign Wer express! 
principally for reasons o! 4 pore p ly 


tothe General Government and long recognized an 
1410 5 egislative Roon It so interprets constitutional 


Visi riginally. designed to protect slave property oppressive 
F z immunities — contempla 2 by the 


objections. 
t the serious 


ing 

the country, bonds, s 

: e renting cent estate, or from the yield of personal property, 
5 by the grossly unequal and unjust rule of apportionment among the 


Thus und a roportioned burdens are placed upon the man: 
tt 3 intrenched behind the rule of ay 8 among the 
States on the basis of numbers, are permitted to evade their share of 8 
— a support of the Government ordained for the protection of the 


of all. 
can not assent to an interpretation of the Constitution that impairs and 
ational Government in the essential ma‘ 

cripples the — 7 * . a discriminates against the greater — * 

Top perme of our country. = 
e practical effect of the decision to-day is to give to certain kinds of 
pro y a position of favoritism and advantage inconsistent with the funda- 
mental principles of our social organization, and to invest them with ol 
and influence that may be perilous 8 of the American people 
upon whom rests the larger part of the ens of the Government, and who 
2 the. 2 em th: 5 be a the egeton Toa pot more 

I dissent from the opinion mad judgment of the court. 

The dissenting opinions of Justices Brown, White, and Jackson 
are equally asemphatic. No fair-minded person can read theargu- 
ment of the court against the income tax and then read the clear, 
strong, and able dissenting opinions Without being clear that an 
income tax is not only constitutional, but that it is also more 
a and equitable,” to use the words of Justice Harlan, than any 
other tax. 

Mr. President, I shall offer an income-tax A bh poe to the pend- 
ing bill before it is finally voted upon. I shall not attempt to 
dodge the monstrous decision of the co heed court and frame a 
measure that exempts the great monopolies and the rich while it 
taxes only those professions, individuals, which the court said 
could be taxed. I think that the court should be given a chance 
to change that decision, and they should be given a chance to re- 
verse it in time of war. They should be given a chance to say 
whether, as Justice Harlan points out in his dissenting opinion, 
the nation shall tie its hands and deprive itself of one of the most 
effective, just, and necess measures for its preservation in 
time of war, and to say whether the court willstrike down that 
power now when war is on us and declare that this Government 
can not levy taxes upon accumulated wealth or not. 

Mr. President, why should not all taxes be on incomes? Cer- 
tainly it is more just to tax property that yields an income than 
it is to tax property that does not yield an income. Then why not 
tax the incomes from all property and tax it in no other way? It 
3 5 not fair to tax property without regard to the income 

rom it. 

I think I could, if I were to take the time, quote from as high 
and unguestioned authorities as have ever written on the question 
of taxation, who have laid down the doctrine that the fair way to 
tax property was according to the income that it yielded; yet the 


Supreme Court has said that we can not do that without the ab- 
solutely absurd method of apportionment among the States; and 


nobody would vote for any such measure. Let us force the court 
to decide this whole question again, and then let us amend the 
Constitution if oona 

Mr. President, I have before me several tables on the distribu- 
tion of wealth in this country, which are so astonishing that I 
brought with me the book containing them, and a statement b 
their author, which I wish to put into the RECORD. Thomas G. 
Shearman, who is considered one of the most reliable statisticians 
in this country, a very able lawyer, has prepared a statement 
showing the distribution of wealth in this country. That table 
was called forth by a speech made last year on the 9th of June by 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Mitts]. He made a statement show- 
ing that 824,000,000, 000 of property in this country was owned by 
9,600 persons. In another statement he says that less than 25,000 

rsons out of 70,000,000 own over thirty-one billions of property. 

t statement was so astonishing that it was taken up by the 
ress and questioned. The New York World sent a reporter to 
homas G. Shearman, and asked him to prepare a statement 
showing the distribution of wealth. On June 20, 1897, Mr. Shear- 
man’s carefully prepared statement was published in the New- 
York World. 

Mr. Shearman gives the names of 70 of the richest men in 
America, beginning with those worth over $200,000,000 and going 
down to those worth one million and over. He states that there 
are several persons worth over one hundred millions, whom he 
did not name, and that there were probably 100 worth over a mil- 
llon who were not named; but he gives the names of 70 persons, 
each worth from $1,000,000 to $200,000,000. He then states in this 
article his method of calculation to show this distribution of 
wealth. He prepares one table based on the British income re- 
turns, which shows that there are 10 families in this country of 
the average wealth of $100,000,000 each and a total wealth of one 
thousand million dollars; that there are 100 families worth $25,- 
000,000 each, with a total wealth of two thousand five hundred 

illions, and so on down until he reaches the lowest class. I will 
put the whole table in my remarks. 

In that class, the lowest, he puts 11,565,000 families, and there 
are only about 13, 000, 000 families in the United States. He esti- 
mates that these 11,565,000 families own only one-sixth of the 
wealth of the nation—less than a thousand to each family. He 

repares, then, another table on the tax returns of this country. 
This table brings practically the same result. I will ask to have 
that put into my remarks. 

What conclusion does he draw? He makes a number of calcu- 
lations and explains how he arrives at the result, as will be seen 
below. He concludes by showing that less than 40,000 people— 
that is not families, now; that is persons, as many as livein a 
small town—own over half of the wealth of the nation, while the 
69,960,000 people left own the other half, 

Mr. President, I will ask that the reporters copy all this state- 
ment down to where it is oo by Thomas G. Shearman and 
insert it in my remarks. The New York World goes on then and 
makes a number of interesting comments and illustrations to 
show the inequality of the distribution of wealth, how it was 
brought about, and how taxation is unequal which does not tax 
incomes. It is all very interesting, but I will not ask that to be 
pos in the RECORD, but only the signed statement of Thomas G. 

earman 3 the figures and his methods of calculation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, the 
statements referred to by the Senator from North Carolina will be 
inserted in the RECORD. The Chair hears none, and itissoordered, 

The statements referred to are as follows: 

SENATOR MILLS'S STATEMENT. 


Less than 25,000 out of our 70,000,000 people own $31,500,000,000—more than 
er ce N said: Monarchi destroyed by pov- 
pre mi once : “Mo: es are 
erty and republics by wealth." wf 
THOMAS G. SHEARMAN’S STATEMENT. 


The World requests me to state the basis of the estimate of distribu’ 
of American wealth, published in 1889, and referred to by N e MILLS, of. 
1 few days ago in the course of the Senate debate on the pendin 
bill. e figures quoted by Mr. MILLS were taken from the Ars Sn 8 
which I made, in mber, 1889, and which were m ed, on careful in- 
ria ine latter ects © AAA great law of averages might be 
0 er assume tha e Ww of a t be re- 
lied upon in America as much asin Great Britain, and that we needed only 
to a starting point in order to proceed safely to calculate, in accordan 
with universal experience, the average increase in the number of pe: 
owning wealth, in proportion to the decrease of the amount owned by $ 
It was then shown by reference to official tax returns, first in Great Brit- 
ain and next in the city of Boston, that there was a regular ession in 
the number of persons owning wealth, rapidly increasing as th ir individual 
e less and less. It was shown in this way that the concentra- 
tion of wealth in Boston was much greater than the concentration of wealth 
Great Britain. The estimate of total national wealth given by the sear 
of 1880 was then referred to and from that an inference was drawn as to wha’ 
on similar principles would be the census estimate of the total wealth of the 
United States in 1889. 
It was next shown that if we could only ascertain with even tolerable ac- 
çuracy the wealth of the 100 en Pgs ha od in the United States, it would be 
easy to estimate, in accordance with the law of progression, which had been 
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demonstrated in Boston, in Great Britain, in Germany, and ine 

country in which full tax returns were published, what would be 

age wealth of the next 1,000, the next 5, the next 10,000, and so on. 
HIS FIGURES NEVER QUESTIONED: 


It was further shown that we have certain evidence that a vast majority 
of American families do not ess as much wealth as $1,000 each. 

these considerations together, the 8 of making a safe and con- 
gervative estimate of the extent to which wealth was concentrated in the 
United States was, I think, fully demonstrated. 

At all events, the principles upon which these calculations were made have 
never been im even by those who object most strongly to the infer- 
ences 


wn. 
In order to obtain the necessary starting point by an estimate of the total 
wealth of the 100 richest Americans, very careful private inquiry was made 
as to the number of families reputed to each more than the value of 
000,000. Seventy such persons were then reported, and the names and 
res are here reproduced, with 8 omissions where mistakes were 
made. It will be seen that Mr. Andrew Carnegie and several other well- 
known multimillionaires were not included, so that the mistakes made in 
omitting names which should have been on the list were greater than the 
mistakes made by including names which should not have been on. 


THE SEVENTY RICHEST AMERICANS. 
The total estimate both as to number of persons and amount of wealth 


city or 
o aver- 


has been ly verified by Jater information. With missions, the 
list published. in 1889 was as follows. The figures indicated the wealth be- 
lieved to be on the average by each of the persons named: 


$150, 000; 000 


. D. Rockefeller.. 100; 000, 000 
Estate of A. Packer 70, 000,000 
‘John I. Blair, estate of Charles Crocker.. 60, 000, 
William Astor, W. W. Astor, Russell Sage, E. A. Stevens, estates 

of Moses Taylor, Brown & Ives---.-.--.-.-...--.-..---.------.--- 50, 000, 000 

D. Armour, F. L. Ames, William Rockefeller, H. M. Flagler, 

Powers & Weightman, estate of P. Goelet . 222... 40,000,000 
O. P. Huntington, D. O. estatesof T. A. Scott, J. W. Garrett. 35, 000, 000 
Charles Pratt, Ross Winans, E. B. Coxe, Claus Spreckels, A. Bel - 

mont, R. J. Livingston, Frederick Weyerhauser, Mrs. Mark 

ee Mrs. Hetty Green, estates of S. V. Harkness, R. W. 

ee A A a e SR 80, 000, 000 
A.J. Drexel, J. 8. Mor; J. P. Morgan, Marshall Field, David 

Dows, J. G. Fair, E. T. Gerry, estates of Governor Fairbanks, 

A. T Stewart, A. Schermerhorn.._...-...-.. 2-5... 25, 000,000 
O. H. Payne, estatesof F. A. Drexel, I. V. Williamson, W.F. Weld. 2, 500, 000 
F. W. Vanderbilt, Theodore Hayemeyer, Henry O. Havemeyer, 

W. G. Warden, W. P. bet 2 — rs. Schenley, J. B. Haggin. 

H. A. Hutchins, estates of W. Sloane, E. S. Hi Charlemagne 

Tower, William Thaw, Dr. Hostetter, and Sharon . 20, 000, 000 


Mr. W. W. Astor afterwards inherited his father's wealth, and is unques- 
tionably worth far more than $200, 000,000, 

There were further reasons for believing that there were at least 10 per- 
gons worth $100,000,000 and 100 more worth on an average $25,000,000 erch. 
This estimate, which has been amply confirmed by later information, was 
taken. as the foundation of an estimate of the further distribution of wealth. 
On this basis two tables were prepared, the first assuming that the English 

| tables afforded a proper test an second that the 
of Boston was a safer guide. 

The first table was as follows: 


Distribution of American wealth on the basis of British income returns, 


A 
wealth. Total. 
$100, 000, 600 , 000, 000, 000 
25, 000, 000 290 000, 000 
6, 000, 000 7, 200, 000, 000 
2, 200, 000 4, 400, 000, 600 
1. 400, 000 1, 400, 060, 000 
1,000,000} 2, 000, 000, 000 
700, 000 2,800, 000, 000 
400,000 | 5,200, 000; 000 
150, 000 7, 800, 000, 000 
20,000 | 4000r 000, 000 
8,500 000, 000 
1.000 11°75 000,000 
n EOL Eg Roy ame 62,575, 000, 000 
Public property, churches, etc.-_-.....-......--.----------------- $2, 500, 000, 000 


Condensing this table so as to arrange it in three great classes, we arrive 
at this result: 


Distribution of American wealth. 


On this basis 50,000 families would appear to own one-half of the national 


th. 
The second table was as follows: 
Distribution of American wealth on the basis of tax returns. 


4, 600, 000 
4 — —ꝛ—ꝛ— naaiey 2,200; 000 


Distribution of American wealth on the basis of tax returns Continued. 


| Average | Total wealth. 


$7, 600, 000,000 


PESRSNENS 
883585388 
888888888 


— 
os 


Public and church property omitted. 
Distribution in classes, 


62, 082, 000, 000 


On this basis 40,000 persons own over one-half of the wealth of the United 
States, while one-seventieth part of the people own over two-thirds of the 


wealth. ‘ 

It will be seen that in the table, which was pre d upon the basis of 
purely American statistics, the concentration of wealth appears to be much 
greater than in the table prepared upon the basis. of Bri statistics. By 
either table 75 per cent of the national wealth appears to be concentrated in 
the hands of a very small minority of the le, but dividing this wealth in 


rtion to the English ratio, it is distributed among 235,000 families, while 
ding it according to the Boston ratio it is possessed by only 182,000 fami- 
lies. It was estimated that the truth probably la 8 two; that 


45,000 0% persons own from 
75 to 


THE FIGURES VERIFIED. 
The World further inguires whether these estimates have been affected 
by later investigation. Such investigations have been made by statisticians 
ed to reach different conclusions. The utmost reduction 
t 3 has been able plausibly to suggest is to the 
wealth ed 100, pe: 


effect thai pony half the national is own x rsons, in- 
of 45,000, and that 4 per cent instead of 2 per cent of the people own 75 
per cent of the wealth. New York Tribune, in the hope of deseo 


case. my original figures 

It is worth mention, as ovidence of the care which was taken in the mat- 
ter, that my estimates of population and total wealth, which were printed a 
year before tho last census was taken, were almost exactly what was ro- 


ported in the census tables, which were not published until three safter- 
wards. mr estimate of the national wealth was 000. The official 
estimates for the same year, made actual investigation but not printed 


until three years later, was $05,037,000,000. 
SUMMING IT UP. 

To sum up, I adhere to the opinion that in 1889 more than half of all Amer- 
ican wealth was owned by less than 45,000 and that the number of 
these persons grows smaller eve: ear. ButI can not dismiss the subject 
without renewing the protest which I havo always made, that the schemes 
which find most favor for checking this growing concentration of wealth are 
entirely delusive and would, if carried out, actually aggravate it. 

There is one tremendous cause constantly at. work to cure which practi- 
call rotating, So done. The whole American system of taxation, national and 
8 7... cep rae on, gpa Se wt 
taxation which finds favor among the poor, aspecially among small farm- 
ers, tends to make their burdens greater and those of the rich smaller. 

Tariff taxes, whether for revenue or protection, excise taxes, and taxes on 
personal property are all the most effectnal devices for robbing the poor for 
the benefit of the rich that human ingenuity could devise. 

THOMAS G. SHEARMAN. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I have taken the trouble to dis- 
cuss this matter and to put all of these facts. into the RECORD, so 
that any fair-minded man who will listen to these remarks, or who 
will read the RECORD, will see that there is no way under high . 
heayen by which the le who own the wealth of the country 
may pay fairly according to their ability except by an income tax. 
Revenue measures can be framed so as to distribute the burdens 
of taxation more fairly and evenly by excise taxes than by tariffs, 
and even one tariff tax may be much more equitable than another, 
but after that is done in the fairest manner possible, still such a 
tax is to a large extent a poll tax. : 

The States tax men on the poll and then according to their 
property. In our National Government we practically raise all 
revenue by a poll tax, because we tax men according to their ne- 
cessities, their ae and not according to their wealth, 
their incomes, their ability to pay. The laboring man with a 
family of twelve children consumes more and has more necessi- 
ties, and therefore is forced to pay more under a bill like this 
than one individual worth a million dollars. The individual who 
owns a most palatial residence, his steam yacht, his private car, 
and every luxury that money can buy, and still with a surplus 
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left, wants the Government to issue bonds to give him a chance 
to invest, but he does not want to pay a cent to carry on the war 
or to support the Government in time of peace; but, on the other 
hand, he wants the people taxed to pay him interest. 

Mr. President, men of that character have more property pro» 
tected by the Government than men of limited means. Ine 
Government stands ready with every musket and with the life of 
every individual to protect the property of every millionaire in 
the nation. We: are policing their ie aang and they certainly 
should be willing to pay at least a little for the protection of their 
vast property. e poor man has: but little for the Government. 
to protect. If a man worth $1,000 pays 1 per cent of his property 
in taxes, then why should not the man worth $100,000,000 pay 1 per 
cent of his property in taxes? One has $1,000 to be protected and 
the other has $100,000,000. to be protected; and this Government 
can: call upon every individual to shoulder his musket and go to 
protect that property. 

No one asks that men of wealth shall be discriminated against. 
My complaint is that those-who: have enjoyed the bounty of the 
Government and grown rich frem the toil of others should try to 
shirk paying a mite of their wealth to defend the flag. But if 
they are unpatriotic, why should Congress be equally as cay 5 
triotic? Heaven knows we have given them very much in di 
criminating legislation; now let us tax them at least.as much as 
we tax the poor who have had no Government favors. 

Mr. President, the income tax will not wipe out the funda- 


mentally evil conditions-which are making this distribution of 


wealth so uneven. You will have to go deeper than an income: 

tax to do that. You will have to remedy the causes which have 

5 up this wealth here until one man now owns as much as 
000 men of average wealth. 

The Lord did not make us all equal. We say we are all created 
free und equal; but that is in another sense. We have different 
abilities and different powers. Some men will create more wealth 
than others. We all know that. Nobody wants to take from the 
man who is pentour and who is industrious and give to the 
man who is idle and trifling, If there is any man who wants to 
do that, I have no sympathy with him, and consider him an enemy 
of society; if there is any class of men who hold those views, I 
Have no sympathy with them. But what I do contend for is that 
we should not give to a few men certain privileges by law which 
enable them to accumulate wealth, to take the wealth of the many 
for themselves. 

If anybody is to be helped by legislation, it ought to be those 
whom Providence has not smiled on as kindly as on others. But 
Ido not ask that. There will always be inequalities in this world. 
The God who made us intended that there should be. He made 
us that way. But, sir, there is no man who has ever been created 
Who has been given the power and the ability and energy to cre- 
ate and earn 8200, 000, 000 in a short lifetime. If Adam were still 
living, and had earned a dollar every day from creation down till 
now and had never spent or used a cent of his money, he would 
not to-day have that much money. If a man had drawn a Sena- 
tor's salary every day since the birth of Christ down to this hour 
and had saved every cent, he would not have one-twentieth that 
much money. . 

Mr. President, when wealth accumulates as it accumulates in 
this country it is not earned by those who possess it, and it is not 
accumulated ormade by legitimate means. I donot charge the 
millionaire with being responsible for it all. I charge those who 
are sent to this body to represent everybody, the millionaire as 
well as the poor man, with being responsible. If this body and 
the other had done their duty this condition of affairs would not 
exist; if they would do their duty now this machinery, manufac- 
tured industrial machinery in the interests of a few, would be 
overhauled; competition would be revived and restored and pre- 
served. I do not belong to that class who want to take the life 
and the energy ont of humanity by destroyingcompetition. There 
are some who want to destroy competition as a remedy for present 
ils. That is the wrong remedy. Indeed monopoly has already 
done it. I want to destroy monopoly and restore competition. 

I believe that the true course to make great men and a great 
nation, to give the greatest prosperity to the greatest number of 
people, is fora government to see that competition is left unre- 
strained and unrestricted. L believe one of the greatest functions 
and duties of government is to preserve to every individual and 
to every business enterprise the opportunity to compete freely and 
to be protected against discrimination bylaw. I believe the duty 
of government is to use its police power, to use its right arm, to 
say stop,“ “hold,” to any man or set of men who shall attempt 
to destroy competition. But we have done the opposite. 

The minute that you put into the hands of a few men a great 
franchise and a monopoly, and there is nobody to compete with 
them, that minute you destroy competition; and you not only de- 
stroy competition in that business, but you destroy it in every 
other business which is affected by that franchise, The minute 
that you grant an exclusive franchise for any great function, that 
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minute those persons who have it become an-absolute monopoly, 
not to tax the public any amonnt they see fit, but further, 
that minute: yow put it into their power to build up monopolies: 
all around them; that minute you put it in their power to break 
down one manufacturing enterprise and build up another; that 
minute you put it in their power to discriminate against one town 
and build up another.. 

Mr. President, itisthat kind of evil legislation which has caused 
this: great disproportionate distribution of wealth. Since it has 
been done, Heaven. knows that the men who have lived off the 
bounty of law and special privileges for a quarter of a century 
should not object to paying a pittance of this enormous wealth to 
support the Government in time of peace as well as in war. 

] Mr. President, an income tax would be right if our indus- 
trial system were properly geared to preserve competition. and 
guarantee an equal opportunity to all. It is the justest form of 
taxation which has ever been imposed. It simply taxes the man 
Who is able to pay, and it does not oppress the man who is not 
able to pay, and therefore it oppresses nobody. It takes the same 
per cent from each, according to his ability to pay. 

J have tried ever since I have been a member of this body to 
get an amendment to our Constitution to wipe out the income- 
tax decision. In less than a month after I entered this body I 
sent an amendment of that kind to the Judiciary Committee. 
That amendment has been sleeping there dead and I have in- 
troduced it and reintroduced it every session since. Isend it to 
the desk and ask the Secretary to read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested, if there be no objection. F 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Joint resolution (S. R. 104) to amend the Constitution of the United States, 
giving Congress the power to lay and collect income taxes. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House concurring therein). 
That the following article be proposed to the legislatures: of the several 
States as an amendment. to: the Constitution of ‘the United States, 1 
when ratified by three-fourths of said legislatures, shall be valid asa part 
the Constitution, namely: 

“ARTICLE XVL 


“The Sn have power to lay and collect taxes on all incomes re- 
ess of the source from which the income is derived or acquired; but all 
taxes shall be uniform throughout the United States.” 

Mr. BUTLER. This amendment is now pending before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. Why that committee has not re- 
pored that amendment and allowed it to get before the Senate E 

not know.. It simply shows the power of the committee to 
keep a thing sleeping forever. A majority of the committee may 
be opposed to the income tax. At any rate, I have not been able 
to get that joint resolution out in the open. Ihave not been able 
to get the committee even to make an unfavorable report on it, so 
that we could discuss it. 

I shall offer such an amendment to this bill, and I hope there 
will be no one who will try to excuse himself by saying, “ While I 
favor an income tax, I do not want to burden this bill with con- 
troverted questions, but I will vote for a proper measure when it 
comes up. I have heard that two or three times. To such I 
want to say that if they are for an income tax let them vote now 
for an amendment to this bill, force the court to decide the ques- 
tion again, and in the meantime let them join mein seeing that 
that amendment to the Constitution comes from the committee. 
At any rate, I believe we ought to place an income tax on this bill, 
and let the court decide the question again. 

Certainly an income-tax amendment is more germane to this bill 
than a bond provision. which ought never to have been brought 
in here on a revenue bill. We ought to have discussed that sepa- 
rately, and have allowed it to stand on its own merits. I can not 
help believing that it has been tacked on here as a rider because 
it Was * it was the only possible way to put it through. 

J intended to discuss the corporation tax, but I have already 
consumed more time than I intended. There is one phase of the 
matter I can not pass over. The so-called corporation tax is a 
mere bagatelle, a farce; but the great corporations have been very 
solicitous: aboutit. I have been specially struck not only with 
their anxiety not to pay any tax, but especially with their desire to 
have whatever tax they may pay put in the form ofa stamp tax. 

arpose-in this? A tax of a certain per cent on their 
gress receipts, however small, would be very objectionable to 
them, for it would let the people know how much money they are 
collecting. So a stamp tax, even if a higher tax, is preferable. 

There is another reason why they prefer the stamp tax. It is an 
odiousform of a tax. They can raise a howlagainstit as an odious 
War tax as soon as the war is over, and get it repealed. They feared 
that if their gross receipts were once taxed, that they would never 
be able to get the tax repealed, and that ever hereafter they would 
be forced to pay something to support the Government and at the 
same time be forced to let the public know how much they were 
collecting, This information might have caused the public to de- 
mand of Congress to reduce the rates which these monopolies are 
charging the public. 
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Mr. President, there are a number of features in this bill, more 
or less important, which I intended to discuss, but I shall not do 
go now. There is only one other feature of it to which I shall re- 
fer, and that is the provision for theissue of legal-tender Treasury 
notes, commonly called greenbacks, to the amount of $150,000,000, 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] in his speech 
yesterday stated that greenbacks should never be issued except in 
times of great emergency. I do not know what he meant by that, 
whether he meant to say that he would ever vote for an issue of 
greenbacks or not; but in reply to him I want to say that the 
emergency when a bonded debt should be created ought to bea 
greater emergency than when greenbacks are issued, even froma 
modern Republican standpoint. 

I regret, Mr. President, that the money question is forced into 
this discussion, but those who have been trying to excuse them- 
selves for voting for an issue of greenbacks and have been claim- 
ing that it was more patriotic to issue interest-bearing bonds 
have used a great many adjectives in attempting to ridicule green- 
backs and attempting to attack the judgment and financial sound- 
ness of the views of those who favor greenbacks. I might say 
that there has been possibly more temper shown by those sup- 
porting bonds when they were opposing greenbacks than on any 
other question. I hope that all such have read the very able 
ppoe of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER]. He reminded 
the Republicans of a very important period, and I may say the 
most glorious period, in the history of their party. He read from 
the great legal-tender debates. 

I intended myself to quote from those debates, but will not now 
take the time. But the Senator from Colorado did so. He quoted 
from some of the most distinguished and honored names in the 
Republican party, giving arguments which no Republican would 
5 attempt to answer, showing not only the constitutionality 
of the greenbacks, but the patriotism which called for their issue 
in a time of war or whenever there is a demand for more money, 
not supplied by the coinage of pola and silver. 

No one can read that page of Republican history without bein 
impressed with the patriotism of the Republican party at tha 
period. In fact, if the Republican Bod stood to-day on the 
money question where it stood then, I think when Grover Cleve- 
land was nominated I should have joined the Republican piny 
outright. There would have been little need for the formation of 
the People’s 15 It was a position in harmony with the views 
of Jefferson and Jackson—the position that we have aright to 
believe they would have taken under similar circumstances; was 


` the position that Lincoln and the Republican party took in the 


hour of emergency in the late war. 

In the debate referred to Republican speakers and statesmen 
showed that by issuing greenbacks to a certain amount they saved 
the people a burden of debt; that they kept the people out of the 
hands of the money lenders, and at the same time they put invig- 
oration, the elixir of life, into every business enterprise of the 
nation. They showed the necessity for more money in time of 
war. They showed that the greenback was a necessary function 
of a sovereign government and that it ought to be resorted to at 
such time. No one, as the debate shows, successfully answered 


that argument, . 

But how changed is the Republican party now. In this debate 
I have heard Republicans and Democrats attempt to outvie each 
other in claiming to be the hard-money party, each one denying 
that he was in favor of fiat money, and each one boasting that he 
belonged to a hard-money party. It seems to me that some of our 
older statesmen here ought to go back and read what they and 
their compeers laid down with such force and clearness a quarter 
of a century ago and give us some reason for their change. Imust 
say that their argument then to me is clear and convincing, while 
to-day their argument is not. I have heard in the last few weeks 
Senators boast that they believed in a financial system that de- 

ended on accident. I have heard them boast that they were in 
favor of a system of money that should be large or small as the 
metal accidentally happened to be found in the mountains. To 
say that we are limited absolutely to a gold standard or a bi- 
metallic standard, whichever you please, dependent entirely on 
gold, or on silver, or both, for legal-tender money, is to say that 
we are limited to accident, a chance, for the amount of money 
necessary to transact the business of the greatest and richest na- 
tion in the world. 

How can a sane man talk such absurdity? It would not be 
more foolish for a man to take an oath that he and his family 
would live upon mutton chops, and that if they were scarce they 
wouid go on half rations, if they were plenty they would live 
sumptuously, and if they had none they would starve although 
beefsteak and pork were around them in abundance. It would 
be just as sensible as it would be for us to declare that the yard- 
stick with which we measure len should be the length of a 
root of a certain tree, and if that root should grow one year 2 
fest, then our yardstick that year should be 2 feet, and if it 
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eae grow 4 feet another, then our yardstick that year should 
eet. 
We are so particular about our yardstick that we not only have 


an exact measure of length, but with respect to our standard 


yardstick we are careful that the temperature is always the same, 
80 that there will be no slight variation in the length of the yard- 
stick. The money of the country is a yardstick a thousand times 
more important to the people than the 8-foot yardstick with 
which to measure cloth, and it is a thousand times more impor- 
tant that it should not finctuate in length, that it should not 
fluctuate in t relative to the population and business of 
the country, than it is that your yardstick should be within a 
foot of being right; and yet wWwe leave the quantity to chance, to 
accident. e say that if there is a hundred millions of gold dug 
out of the mountains this year we will increase our money one 
hundred millions. If there is only five millions of gold dug out 
of the mountains this year we will increase our money only five 
millions. If no gold is dug from the mines, then we will do with- 
out money. It does not make any difference how much popula- 
tion increases or business increases, we depend entirely upon how 
much metal happens to be dug out of the mountains. 

Mr. President, when we stop to think about it and use common 
sense, ordinary common sense like we do when thinking about 
ap deca else, it seems amazingly absurd to us all. I am willing 
to have the gold standard if we can have enough gold; if we 
show by law that the amount of gold dug from the mountains eac 
pe shall increase in proportion to the increase in population and 

usiness, then I would not seriously complain at the gold standard, 
Then no sane man would object seriously to the gold standard, 
I would object simply this far, that I should think it was very 
foolish to use material so expensive as gold. Ishould think about 
it like I would to see a man waste a hundred dollars in buying 
some fancy article when he could have bought a better one for 


But that is a matter of small consequence the value of the ma- 
terial in the dollar, whether it costs $1 or $2 or 1 cent—compared 
with the number of dollars. What we want is an honest yard- 
stick to measure values, and the only wa gon can have a yard- 
stick, a money yardstick, that is honest and fair is to have one that 
is exact in length—that is, the quantity of dollars—compared with 
the J gl Sree and business each 2 

K t this point Mr. BuTLER yielded to a point of no quorum. 

r. BUTLER. I had nearly finished the . intend to 
make. Iwas just saying, when the honorable Senator from Utah 
[Mr. e the point of no quorum, that I had no serious 
objection to the poig standard, provided it could be shown that 
the 8 gold was now and would probably continue to be 
sufficient to increase the circulating medium—the number of legal- 
tender dollars—each year with the increase of population and busi- 
ness, so that there would be practically the same relation each year 
between the man and the dollar; so that the relation bet ween debtor. 
and creditor would be practically the same; so that the man who 
was in debt could pay next year with practically the same amount 
of labor as this year; so that the man who loaned money this year 
could next year, when he collects his money, collect it, receivin 
the same amount of labor or product; that that was the desire o 
every man, it seems to me, who cares anything for the welfare of 
his country, and that we should have such a system of finance as 
would insure the increase of the number of legal-tender dollars 
each year in proportion to the increase of population and business, 
or the needs of business, I may say. 

That is so simple and clear that I can not be misunderstood 
when I state it, and I think we are all bound to agree that that is 
the correct principle. 

Thad also just called attention to the fact that unless there were 
enough gold to make such an increase each year and thus main- 
tain the equilibrium of prices and the parity between the man 
and the dollar, the debtor and the creditor, therein came the great- 
est objection to the gold standard; that if there were not enough 
gold and silver both to make such an increase each year, therein 
came the greatest objection to bimetallism, an objection equal, so 
far as that is true, to that to the gold standard. 

I had also stated that I thought it was extravagant, that it was 
a species of wastefulness, to use a material as expensive as gold— 
it would not be very expensive if you did not use it for money. 
however—out of which to make dollars; but I had stated that Í 
would be willing to use material twice as expensive as gold if that 
were the only way by which you could have the number of dollars 
each year increase with the increase of population and business, 
That is a correct principle, and our people can never prosper under 
any other system of finance. 

ut there is not a man in this Chamber who is in fayor of the 
ieee standard who is in favor of that principle. He is in favor of 
the gold standard because it violates that principle. He is in 
favor of the pos standard because there is not enough gold to in- 
crease with the increase of population and business. He would 
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be opposed to the gold standard the same as he is opposed to 
greenbacks or silver if there were enough gold to increase each 
year with the increase of population and business. 

Mr. President, that is the issue. It is not gold and silver or 

aper. The issue in this country is between the men who are in 
ee of a sufficient number of legal-tender dollars to maintain 
equity between debtor and creditor, a parity between man and 
property, a sufficient number to increase with the increase of 
population and business, and the men who are in fayor of con- 
traction, the men who are in favor of making the dollar dearer; 
and they would just as readily favor the silver standard if that 
was the way to make the dollar dearer. They would favor green- 
backs and the greenback standard if that were the best way to 
make the dollar scarce and dear. 

Mr. President, I have been amused and astonished at the same 
time to see Senators stand on this fioor and quibble and split hairs 
with each other about such a vitally important question. Ihave 
been astonished to hear Senators for whose judgment I had had 
the highest respect admit in this debate that they were willing 
for the yolume of money to contract if there was not enough gold 
and silver. They did not say it in those terms, but that was the 
substance of what they said. If Congress has enough sense and 
enough honesty to be trusted to Taz the people, then the same 

ower that taxes the poopie can be trusted to say how many dol- 
— 5 the people need and shall use. If we can not trust Congress 
to issue money, if we can not trust Congress to enact laws that 
shall say how much money we need, then we can not trust Con- 
gress to tax us—to say how much taxes we shall pay. 

But Congress does tax the people, and the power that taxes the 
people should have regard for the ability of the people to pay 
taxation, and that depends largely upon the amount of money in 
circulation. 

Mr. President, if the number of legal-tender dollars is only in- 
creased with the increase of population and business, they may 
every one be paper, they may every one be fiat; yet I challenge 
any man who has any reputation he does not want to lose to say 
that a single one of them would ever depreciate, provided the 
issue simply kept pace with the increase of population and busi- 
ness. Paper dollars would no more depreciate than gold dollars 
when issued in that quantity. 

In fact, you may issue all your money in paper in that quantity 
and each dollar of it will be more valuable than all the intrinsic 
value of 25.8 grains of gold, or twice that amount if gold is de- 
monetized—that is, if the law is taken from behind it. There is 
so much prejudice with which we haye to deal in this world to the 
effect that there is something peculiarly sacred about gold and 
silver that I would be willing to use both of them and submit to 
all the expense it takes to get them, if there were only enough of 
them in quantity, or gold alone; but no man in this debate, or since 
I have been in the Senate, has claimed that there is enough gold 
in this country to supply the needs of the people caused by increase 
in population and business. No one has claimed it could be got 
by issuing bonds and buyingit. Thestruggle between the nations 
of the earth is too fierce. 

The promoters of this bill do not claim that more money will 
not be needed, but they want the banks to issue it, and that is one 
of the reasons for issuing the bonds. You can not trust Congress 
to issue money, but you can trust a syndicate of banks to issue it. 
You can trust a syndicate of banks who have no law to guide 
them except their own profits and their own d. A monstrous 
pornon Ido not use the word “ greed” in an offensive sense, 

ut I use it like I would use it in connection with what paos 
any man to look at. public business from a private standpoint— 
his own profit. It is not safe to have any man charged with a 
public function, which concerns everybody, and his actions con- 
trolled entirely by his own profits and his own desires. Those 
who favor the gold standard and an issue of bonds know that 
more circulating medium is needed than gold, but they want 
bank paper. ey are the men who talk about upholding the 
flag and the national honor, and 8 are trying to discredit 
their own Government and put k paper above Government 
money. 

Mr. President, there is a single statement in the speech made 
by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER]—I have not looked 
it up, but I accept it as trne—to which I call attention again for 
it to be questioned, if anybody can question it. The Senator from 
Colorado in discussing this question called attention to the fact 
that if we issue $150,000,000 of greenbacks now there will then be 
less paper money in circulation per a than there was when we 
passed the law stopping the retirement of the greenbacks. Let we 

have had Senators crying “Inflation!” “Inflation!” When the 
Republican party itself realized that it was retiring the money of 
the country and making it too scarce, it took a stand, and in a 
most notable debate in the Senate declared that the retirement of 
the greenbacks must stop. 

That was a most interesting discussion, and since the speech 
of the Senator from Colorado I have turned to it and read some of 
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the Republican speeches. Yet, to-day, Mr. President, we have 
that same party standing here and telling us that we would inflate 
the currency of the counvit we issue $150,000,000 of greenbacks, 

I repeat, that to-day we have less paper money per capita than 
we had in 1878 when we stopped the retirement of the greenbacks, 
and that if we issue $150,000,000 more on top of it in this bill there 
will still be less paper money per capita in circulation than there 
was in 1878 when we stopped the retirement of the greenbacks, 
Then why not issue this money? There is a scarcity of money. 
Instead of bonding the people of this nation, instead of putting a 
mortgage on the nation, to be paid by future generations, which 
will contract the currency, why not issue these greenbacks and 
supply this scarcity of money which exists? The Republican 
party said there was a scarcity in 1878 and they stopped the retire- 
ment of the greenbacks, 

Mr. President, there is another remarkable statement made by 
the Senator from Colorado, and I call attention to it so that if it 
is not correct some one may question it. It has not been ques- 
tioned. We all have some conception of how much money we are 
paying out since the war in pensions. Each year when the enor- 
mous pension bill, running up to about $150,000,000, comes up, 
every newspaper in the country comments upon the enormous 
size of our ion roll, from $140,000,000 to $150,000,000. 

Mr. President, I am from the South, where none of that money 
goes, but I have never objected to paying a single dollar of it that 
went honestly to a person who deserved it; and I suppose every 
man from the North is as much opposed as I am to the imposters 
who have got on the roll and are receiving pensions. 

Sir, the remarkable statement is that we have paid more out in 
interest to bondholders since the war than we haye paid in pen- 
Kois to the widows and orphans of the soldiers who fought in 

e war. 

Since April, 1865, down to April, 1898, we have paid in ps 
the enormous sum of $2,256,346,625; but we have paid to the bond- 
holders, in interest alone, during the same time, the still more 
enormous sum of $2,568,351,151. That is over $312,000,000 more 
to the bondholders than to the widows and orphans of soldiers. 
So, Mr. President, as big a tax as it has been upon the na- 
tion to pay the pension roll, we have been taxed to pay a 
bigger pension roll to the bondholders. And here we have 
started it up again. Right on the threshold of this war another 
pension roll is stuck at us. We are asked to issue bonds to create 
a lot of pension bondholders. We have got to pay pensions when 
this war is over toa new classof people. The first life lost in the 
present war was from my State, and there will go a pension; and 
so on to every other State. Nobody will object to paying those 

sions; but why in heaven's name create a pension roll of bond- 
olders at the same time, when it is not necessary, when we have 
ample resources and can raise the money by taxation? 

. President, when the mother and the father give up their sons 
and send them to this war, they put their lives upon the altar of 
their country. To-day there are marching toward Cuban soil 
thousands and tens of thousands of as brave men as God's sun 
ever shone on. When the war is over, the bodies of thousands of 
them I fear will lie in Cuban sand. When the brave boys return 
from that war there will be a vocani piaco at many a fireside and 
many a family circle. There is nothing the Government can do 
to replace that vacancy. Yet the man who pays no tax to sup- 
port the war, but lends the Government money, demands every 

ollar to be returned to him with interest. The bone and sinew 
and blood of the nation are given as a free sacrifice. But many 
do not return? 

Every dollar that is borrowed, though, must be paid back; there 
is no loss of that on account of war; there is no scaling down of 
the amount of money furnished by the money lender. One-half 
of our soldiers may die in the face of the enemy, but every dollar 
that the money lender lends must be paid back with interest. If 
the patriotic money lender wants to use his good offices to get us 
to furnish him investments instead of raising the money by tax- 
ation, it would seem more like equity if he would scale the amount 
in 5 to the loss of life of the masses of the people who 
make up our regiments and companies. 

Mr. President, has wealth accumulated in the hands of a few 
become more sacred than human life? The very men who are to- 
day in Cuba and on their way may be called on at any hour to 
promes the property of the millionaire. They are now fighting 

or the flag of their country, and yet to-day they have given up 


. their business, have piren up their occupations. and are serving 
0 


with death in front of them at 813 a month. The wealth of the 
country is objecting to Fein even a fair share of the expenses of 
carrying on the war. The wealth of the country objects to even 
. a mite to pay the $13 a month for the salaries of the 
soldiers, 

Yes; the Government can take the son from the widow’s side 
and send him to war, but when the Government attempts to take 
from a pe of the wealth of the country to carry it on a howl is 
raised from the millionaire clubs—a howl is raised against any 
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Senator who dares to lift his voice in the interests of justice. 
They say a are an anarchist, you are a copperhead, you are 
attacking the wealth of the country. Let it be understood that 
when the pending bill is enacted into law it enacts that wealth is 
more precious than human life and that the Government can 
take the boys of the country and send them in front of death to 
fight for the flag, but you not touch a dollar of the sacred 
wealth of the country that is accumulated in the hands of 40,000 
of its citizens. 

Mr. President, I had marked and intended to read several pas- 

sages from Thomas Jefferson’s writings and letters giving his 
opinion how war should be carried on and the danger of banks 
increasing their control of the nation’s finances in time of war. 
Iwill not read them. Iwill insert them at the end of my remarks. 
I regret deeply that Thomas Jefferson is out of date in this body. 
the majority will vote for this bill, then they have no regara 
for his wisdom any more than they have for that of Abraham 
Lincoln. It is rank heresy to quote either one of them. 

In fact, if they were living to-day, I suppose they would be the 
chief objects of ridicule by the monopoly press; they would be the 
persons who would be denounced and ridiculed by the 40,000 who 
own this wealth. Mr. President, I believe I have permission to 

mt some extracts from the writings of Thomas Jefferson in the 
CORD? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That will be the order of the 
Senate, if thero be no objection. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask to put into my remarks, 
as an appendix, an re rere by Dr. John Clark Ridpath, 
published in the Arena, ed “The bond and the dollar.“ It is 
an historical review of the financial legislation of this Government 
during the last war and since, showing how the debt was created 
largely after the war was over * retiring money and issuing 
bonds by the refunding process. could not have done better 
than to have read this article to the Senate this morning instead 
of speaking myself. I intended to read a number of extracts. I 
will ask to put in the whole article as an appendix to my remarks. 

The P. IDING OFFICER. If there no objection, such 
will be the order of the Senate. The Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

e [From Thomas Jefferson's Letters.] 
EVIL OF THE SYSTEM OF BANKS. 
MONTICELLO, October 16, 1815. 
To Mr. GALLATIN: 


We are undone, my dear sir, if this banking mania be not suppressed. The 
war,” had it proceeded, would have upset our Government, and a new 
whenever tried, will doit. And so it must be while our money, the nerve 
war, 7 much or little, real or ary, as our bitterest enemies choose to 
make wn coun 


the W War against her most 
want of a dollar, dependence on the 


zens, without bearing on the resources of the people, or 
public = oy pker 185 5 5 dinary and 
Jo any novel pro; no’ u or 

well experienced means; by the bli rohibition of private paper at all 
times, 7 reasonable taxes In war aid the necessary emissions of public 
paper of circulating size, this bottomed on special taxes, redeemable annu- 
ally as this comes in, and y within am Arato parioa avon 
with the flood of private paper N wo were deluged would the Treas- 
ury have ventured its credit in bills of circulating 


„ as of or 
1 the people in K 8 


and the Treasury, for want o! 
itself bound hand and foot to bold and 
to be money holders, whom it could have cru: at any momen 

Yet there is no hope of relief from the 1 tures who have immediate 
control over this subject. As little seems to be known of the principles of 
political economy as if nesting had ever been written or racticed on the 
— 7 A, or as was known in old times, when the Jews had their rulers under 
the mer. It is an evil, therefore, w. we must make up our 
meet and to endure as those of hurricanes, earthquakes, and other casualties. 


JEFFERSON'S FAITH IN THE PEOPLE AND HIS HOSTILITY TO THE BANKS. 
MONTICELLO, May 23, 1816. 


fidence in the 8 delivered 
t adventurers and pretenders 


To Jonn TAYLOR: 
$ ba * * $ * 


s 
And I sincerely believe, with yon, that e e eee 
dangerous than standing armies. and that the principle of spogan money 
to be paid by posterity, under the name of funding, is bu ng fu- 
turity on a larger scale. 


swin 


: JEFFERSON'S HOSTILITY TO BANKS. 


MONTICELLO, January 24, 1814. 
To JOHN ADAMS: ' 
I have ever been the enemy of banks, not of those discounting for cash, but 
of shoes foisting their own paper into circulation, and thus our 
st those institutions was so 


cash. 
My zeal warm and o at the establish- 
ment of the of the United States that I was derided as a maniac by the 
tribe of bank mongers, who were to filch from the public 
swindling and barren gains. But the errors of that day can not be recalled. 
The evils they have engendered are now upon us, and the 
We are to get out of them. Shall we build an altar to the old 
of the Revolution, which ruined individuals, 
on that all the bank 


»The war with England in 1812. 


PERPETUAL DEBT RUINOUS TO THE COUNTRY—GOVERNMENT SHOULD BE 
REMODELED FROM TIME TO TIME, IT BEING PROGRESSIVE. 
MONTICELLO, July 12, 1316. 
To SAMUEL KERCHIVAL: Sean 
Lam not among those who fear the people. They, and not the rich, are 
our dependence for continued freedom. And to preserve their independ- 
ence, we must not let our rulers load us with perpetual debt. We must 
make our election between economy and liberty or profusion and servitude. 
If we run into such debts as that, we must be taxed in our meat and in our 


ings of fifteen of these to the Government for their debts and dail expenses, 
and the sixteenth peny insufficient to afford us bread, we must live as they 
now do, on caren an ` 12 orn u Prags so —.— na Sa pdr the 
accoun: glad to o 80 nee iring oursel 
to rivet their chains on the necks of our fellow-sufferers. 7 7 stag 
$ = * 5 * e * 


And this is the tendency of all human governments, A departure from 
8 in one instance becomes a precedent for a second; that second for 
a third; and so on, till the bulk of the society is reduced to be mere automa- 
tons of misery to have no sensibilities left but for sinning and suffering. 
Then begins, indeed, the “ war of all t all,“ which some philosophers, 
observing to be so general in this world, have mistaken it for the natural in- 
stead of the abusive state of man. And the fore horse of this frightful team 
is public debt. Taxation follows that, and in its train wretchedness and op- 
pression. 


DISADVANTAGE OF THE UNITED STATES BECOMING CARRIERS OF FOREIGN 
NATIONS, AND EVILS OF THE BANKING SYSTEM. 


MONTICELLO, May 10, 1817. 


+ e * * * $ 


whom the Constitution had p 
or suborned from their duties. 


[From Jefferson's Autobiography.] 
THE JUDICIARY THE CORPS OF SAPPERS AND MINERS, STEADILY UNDERMIN- 
ING THE INDEPENDENT RIGHTS OF THE STATES. 
MONTICELLO, January 6, 1821. 

But there was another amendment, of which none of us thought at the 
time, and in the omission of which lurks the germ that is to d this 
happy combination of rer eA Sones in the General Government for mat- 
ters of national concern, and independent powers in the States for what con- 
cerns the States severally 

* s * * * * + 
It is not enough that honest men aro 8 judges. All know the in- 


fluence of interest on the mind of man, and how unconsciously his judgment 
by that influence. To this bias that of the “ esprit do corps” 
of th d that it isthe offico ofa udge to 


co of e eee and hoe can we 
between the General 


throw an 8 2 grapple 5 for i advances 15 
wer. They are then, corps of sappers aud miners, stead 
88 to 8 the independent rights the States and to n 


t government in which they have so im- 


* + * g 

I repeat that I do not chango the jud with willful and ill-intentioned 

are, bak honest error must arrested" where its toleration leads to pub- 
As, of society, we — . — honest maniacs to Bed 


ch whose erroneous biases 
g us to dissolution. It may, indeed, in 


ure them in famo or in for- 
saves the Republic, which is the first and supreme law. 


A MONEYED ARISTOCRACY RIDING AND RULING OVER THE PLUNDERED 
PLOWMAN AND BEGGARED YEOMANRY. 


MONTICELLO, December 26, 1825. 
To WILLIAM B. GILES: 


The 8 9 having poring them of the feelings or princi- 
of 1776, now look toa singl and splen: government of an aristocracy, 
founded on banking institutions moneyed incorporations, under the 
guise and cloak of their favored branches of manufactures, commerce, and 
navigation, riding and ruling over the plundered plowman and 4 
. This will be em a next lessing to the monarchy of 
their firstaim, and perhaps the surest stepping-stone to it. 


Mr. BUTLER. In the June number of the Arena, just issued. 
there appears a very strong article written by the governor o 
North Carolina—Governor Russell—in which he discusses the 
usurpations of the Federal judiciary and how they have interpreted 
the Constitution to be a very different thing from what the Con- 
stitutional Convention thought they were adopting. The first 
sentence of the article is as follows: 

a 2 Constitution is illusively supposed to be the creation of the convention 


Then he proceeds to say how it has been changed by judicial in- 
terpretation. Inasmuch as a part of my remarks in the discussion 
on this bill has been directed toward a very important decision 
of the court which ought to be unanimously regretted by the 
American people, and inasmuch as this article discusses the ac- 
tion of the court in that respect and others more ably than I can 
do, I = ask that that article be put in as an appendix to my 
remar . 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 3 

Mr. ALLISON. I must object to the insertion of these articles 
from magazines in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. The Senator 
from North Carolina has already encumbered the REcoRD with a 

eat many documents and papers, and I do not think it is just 

t so many articles, recent and remote, should be inserted. 
Therefore I object. . 

-The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa objects. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the article is as follows: 

The Constitution is illusively su to be the creation of the convention 
a tha E S A E AIE AOA Ti ucove thle 
a more spaco than the scope of this article permits; but it will hardly 
be denied by capable constitutional lawyers. 

First, there were forty years of liberal and progressive interpretation, then 
thirty years of strict construction, then a reaction, and now a period of con- 
struction, either expansive or restricted, actording to the demands of con- 
centrated wealth. 

That is a very bold charge made by the governor, but he sus- 
tains himself. 

Mr. GALLINGER. What is the Senator reading from? 

Mr. BUTLER. An article published in the June Arena, by the 
governor of North Carolina. 

Mr. ALLISON. Regarding this as I do, as an abuse as respects 
what should be insertedin the RECORD, but desiring to economize 
time as much as possible, I will withdraw my objection and allow 
the Senator from North Carolina, as far as I am concerned, to put 
in the Rxconb whatever he chooses. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, that is very kind in the Sena- 

tor from Iowa. I did not ask for any such great concession on 
his part, and I do not ask for it now. His gratuitous statement 
of my abuse of the RECORD is entirely uncalled for. I do speak 
‘occasionally, but I do not cumber the RECORD with speeches. I 
have not used a great deal of the time of the Senate. You can 
turn to the RECORD at any time and find pages and of mat- 
ter put into the Recorp without objection when asked by Sena- 
tors. This matter is as pertinent as anything could be to the dis- 
cussion that I was ing in this morning. I ought to have 
read.the whole article when I was discussing the income tax. 

The statement of the Senator from Iowa is uncalled for. He 
has no right to pass judgment upon whether I am abusing the 
RECORD or not. I repudiate his right to do it. I am my own 
judge of that, unless the Senate should decide differently, and 
when it does I will heed its decision, but not the advice of the 
Senator from Iowa unsolicited, or anyone else who attempts to 
make a gratuitous statement of the kind he has indulged in. 

Mr. President, since I do not care to take the time of the Sen- 
ate to read the article, and since no Senator is obstructing the 

‘business of the Senate, the only Senator who was obstructing hay- 
ing withdrawn his obstruction, I will put the article with my re- 
marks as an vid 8 8 8 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, such 

will be the order of the Senate. 


APPENDIX A. 
THE BOND AND THE DOLLAR. 
[By John Clark Ridpath, LL. D., in the Arena, 1896.] 
Part I. Genesis and evolution of a monster. 


n 

On the Ist of March, 1866, the national debt of the United Sta entailed 
by_the civil war, reached the appalling maximum of nearly three thousand 
millions of dollars.* The American people were inexperienced in such busi- 
ness. They had never known the incubus before. Europehad 9 but 
not America. For a long time the public debt of the nation had been so 
as to be disregarded. ow, all of a sudden, with the terrible exigencies of 
the war, the debt expanded and settled over the landscape like a cloud from 

esuvius, darkening from shore to shore. 

So far asthe ple and the Government were concerned, it was an honest 
debt The method and intent of Lincoln and the great men around him in 
1862-63 were as sincere and justas they were humane and patriotic. As for 
the American people, they were always honest. The nation was in deadly 

ril, and must be rescued at whatever cost. The war was a devouring 

emon. 

With the explosion of every shell the product of a hundred toiling hands 
was instantly vaporized; for the bomb is not filled, as many suppose, with 
only powder and iron and death, but with the potatoes and milk and biscuit 
of mankind. At intervals the expenditure was more than a million and 
sometimes more than two millions of dollarsa day. The Government had 
nothing of its own, did not venture to take anything as its own, and must 
therefore support itself by loans 3 Conforming fo the method of 
the age, the nation borrowed from the accumulations of the rich, and gave 
them therefor its promises to pay. À 

The promises to psy 4 — themselves into a bond. 

It 0 e 0 = ern 8 that 6 may yy e who 

not an ve own with usury. was by the 
American Republic in the day of trial“ The a shea Da TAN aO the —.— 


In exact figures, 2, 27, 808, 989.48. 


oe e were not taken as 5 9 88 
e Qu: um was ane of pr ous borro y great part 
the lending was patriotic; but much of it, even at the first, was interested, 
and was ed with contrivance and ulterior ce E 
The currency that had to be provided to meet the startling emergency 
that had overtaken the American poopie was, in the nature of the case,made 
to be a legal tender in the payment of debts. The Government must needs 
have such a money. AN metallic money—as is its invariable habit under 
such circumstances—slunk away and hid itself in dark coffers, mostly be- 
ond the sea. What did gold care for liberty, for the waste of human life, 
or the Republic, for the Union made sacred by the sacrifices and blood of 
our fathers? 
It was intended by those who first contrived the le 


tender currency 
thatit should be absolute money in the payment of debts of whatever 


kind. The Supreme Court of the United States has since decided by a voice 
of 8 to 1 that Congress — possesses—the zas and power to 
make such a money, whether in war or in The v: ty of the - 


peace. 
5 t of the constitutional history of the United 
States as is the abolition of African slavery. But they who were skillful in 
watching their own interests, even in the throes of our national break-up 
and ey wong catastrophe, adroitly contrived that the national currency 
should have an exception in it in favor of those who should lend their means 
tothe Government. They who should make such loan should receive there- 
the interest on the bond—as also the duties on imports of 
goods—was exempt from the legal tender of paper and reserved for 


tender act is now as mucha 


coin. 

Thus came the bonded debt of the United States. The debt w with 
the progress of the war, until it seemed to approach infinity. ‘The nation 
swayed and 3 through the bloody sea, and came at last to the shore. 
The process of debt making acquired so t momentum that it was 
t to get it checked and reversed. In fie earl 
soldiers of the Union Army were mustered out and remanded to their 
homes. August the work was done; the grand y was no more; but 
such was the confusion that for fully six months longer the expenditure 
rolled on without abatement. 

The great question which confronted the nation at the beginning of 1806 
was the ent of the debt. There were bonds galore: A 7-0 series 
of two hun and fifty millions, by act of July 17, 1861; then five hundred 
and fifteen millions of ote as og by act of February 25, 1862, becoming 
more than twelve hundred millions by subsequent issues; then ten-forties 
in several series—7.3 percents, 6 percents, 5 percents, 4.3 percents, 4 par 

calm 


summer of 1865 the 


e first and coin bonds finally—short loans and 
loans, but always becoming longer, until a measure of 
ensued and the nation found opportunity to take account of its losses and 
consider the question of payment. 

If governments the same care for the life of the people as for the prop- 
erty of those who possess pro „then national debts would not be made, 
or at least not ere the event of war. It had been an act of in- 
finite mercy on the part of the Government of the United States in that day 
to take directly whatever was necessary—as it did take whatever men were 
necessary—for the suppression of the rebellion. That course would have 
ended it. Had that almost „„ been SORDAT and suc- 
cessfully pursued, the cost of the war would hardly have one-fifth of 
what it become; the bond would never have existed; the wealth of the 

e would not have been concentrated in the hands of a few; the present 

‘owing and dangerous conditions of American life would not have super- 

vened, and the victorious defense of the Union would long ere this have be- 
come a glorious and unclouded reminiscence.* 4 

Strange it is, however, that our vaunted and vaunting civilization, even 
to the present oeri praes property to man. It exalts the one and tramples 
on the other. In this particular we have beeneven asthe rest. Judging by 
the facts, there is no government on e: towhich its mules are not dearer 
than its men. Strange, too, that whoever N on behalf of the man as 

the mule, and urges the protection of the one at the expense of the 
other, is held to be an enemy of society. Property in this particular having 
no consciences, or only the conscience of being always in the wrong, fortifies 
itself with every casuistical and fallacious argument known to the category 
of self-interest, and puts down both the man and his advocates. 

The “sacred rights of property; meaning the right of something that 
belongs to life toseize that life by the throat and strangle it, are prom ted 
and upheld with constitution and statute and bayonet, while the “rights of 
man,” so much in vogue in the great epoch of neration at the close of the 
eighteenth century, are, at the close of menine th, positively under the 


banin avay civilized state of the world. rding to the plutocratic lexi- 
cons rt at least two continents, the “rights of mau“ have come to signify 
merely anar 


chy. 

Ours 2 nation arose and stood. The horizon cleared. The Gov- 
ernment of the ye bien was preserved for posterity. It found itself. how- 
ever, in the grip of a python, from which, after thirty-one years of writhing, 
it is less able to free itself than ever before sines the close of the conflict. In 
the course of the war and yu afterwards, it was discerned by those who 
held the national debt, as it had been discerned by some of them from thə 
beginning, that it was a thing for the rs. A t interest had 
pooner by the battle of the National Union for its life—the interest of 

D > 

It were vain to conjecture how many sincere patriots found themselves 
possessors of the interest-bearing obligations of the nation. For all such 
there is no animadversion, but rather praise. It were equally vain to con- 
jecture how many held those obligations simply for the profit and advan 
and power that were in them, and with no concern about welfare of the 
Government or of the people of the United States; put the latter class 


Let no one aver that making war without making a national debt 
absurd vagary. That would be to condemn as a financial quack no ieee 
personage than William E. Gladstone! Mr. Gladstone is, without a doubt, the 
greatest statesman in finance that England has produced within the present 
century. It has been the one ruling and undeviating principle of his policy. 

alike in peace and in war, to make the annual revenues under all circum- 
stances meet the annual expenditures of the Empire. He began to battle for 
this principle in 1853 when as chancellor of the exchequer he had to provide 
the means for the prosecution of the Crimean war. this question he and 
Disraeli divided forever. The former abe Hamre to provide the means of war 

increasing the annual revenue; the latter proposed to borrow. 

r. Gladstone did adopt the method of payin as he went, and held to it 
until the overthrow of the Aberdeen ministry. He stoutly affirmed in pre- 
senting his first budget that, war or no war, the national debt of Great Britain 
should not be increased, but that the cost of ie. rm 3 the British army in 
Asia should be met year by year BY. an increase in the income taxes and ex- 

policy was supported by the prince consort, who declared it to 


be “manly, 8 of borrowing the prince 


eee, Sa 3 the poe = — 
as “convenient, cowardly, an popular.” He ought 
to have added suicidal. As long as Gladstone remained in office he forced 


revenues to meet the expenditures within the year. His principle 
ghrough life has been in every 8 not to ore: but to tax, that is, 
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whether many or few, increased, and the former class decreased 
fund-holding `A 
bifurcations in New York and Lond 


until the 
terest was consolidated in the hands of a party having its 


on. 

The party of the bond became skillful and adroit. It be; immediately 

to fortity itself. It took advantage of the inexperience of the American peo- 

le and of their legislators. It ponia by the mistakes and misplaced confi- 
Konea of both. They who held the bonds were wise by ages of training in the 
Old Worid and the New. They understood thesituation perfectly, and adopted 
as their method a policy embracing two intentions: First, to perpetuate the 
bond and make it everlasting by the postponement and prevention of pay- 
ment; second, to increase the value of the currency in which all paymeni 
were to be made; that is, to increase the value of the units of such payments 
as the payments should become due, so that whatever might be the efforts 
of the people to discharge the debt, it should increase in value as rapidly as 
the 8 it. And the honest people, abused to the soul by the pol- 
Rielan and by Shylock, knew not that it was so. 

For thirty-one years this game has been persistently, skillfully, and suc- 
cessfully carried out. It has been a play worthy of the 3 gamesters 
that ever lived. We do not call to sin any other such e among the na- 
tions as that placed upon the issue; and the bond players have won in eve: 
deal. They have succeeded on both counts of their policy. They have turn 
over the debt into new forms of bond, and these again into newer, under the 
name of refunding, persuading the poopie that the process was wise and need- 
ful and cajoling thous with the belief that the rate of interest was each time 
reduced for the benefit of the nation. It was done “in the interest of the 

ople. ‘We, the holders of the bond, being patriots, labor only for the in- 
Frat of the people.“ 

It is true that each act of refunding and transforming the national debt 
has lowered somewhat the nominal rate of interest, but at the same time it 
has lengthened the period of payment. At tho beginning the date of 8 
was at the option of the Government. Then it was at five years from the 
making of the bond; then it was at ten years; then at twenty years; then at 
thirty years. Now the period of possible payment has been extended until 
the second decade of the next century can not witness the end of the e. 
If the Treasury should have to-day, or in the year 1900, a surplus of bil- 
lions of gold the Government could not call and cancel its bonds. They were 
not steal i to be called and canceled, but to be refunded and perpetuated. 

Besides, the reduction of interest has been a reduction only in name. In no 
case has the reduction been made until the value of the dollar of the payment 
has been so enlarged as more than to balance the reduction. Thesame thing 
is true of the payment of principas as well as the payment of coupon. For 
thirty years the American e have been pouring into that horrid mael- 
strom the volume of their great resources. They have pra on their debt, or 
at least they have paid, in this long period such a prodigious sum that arith- 
metic can at express it.* 

A 


Th 
God that in the me 1895, at its close, the national debt of the United Sta 
in 55 ongen an 
ra 
. g real estate and labor. as the same debt would paronae 
paid for 


der this appalling sta 

thorities Show it. Let the leaders of every 
their ears. Let every Administration that has been in power from the first 
of Grant to the last of Cleveland be told in trumpet voice that the publica- 
tions put forth from month to manth as statements from the Treasury about 
the reduction of the national debt by the payment of three millions or seven 


* The American ple haye never realized the incalculable sums which 
have been paid out Pe their Treasury in the ostensible work of ing the 
interest and principal of the war debt of the nation. Some time, p a 
the final aggregate may be made up and historically recorded. Within the 
first ten years after the conclusion of the war, that is, at the close of the fis- 
cal year 1874-75, the Government had already paid in interest only on the 

c debt $1.442.057,577. And this was but the beginning. At the close of 
The year 1895 the interest account has reached the p ous total of more 
than $2,635,000,000. 
+The verification of this astounding truth is as plain and irrefragable as 
any other arithmetical result. 
On the Ist of March, 1806, the national debt was, in exact 


figures. er , 827, 868, 959. 40 
For the sake of easy computation, the same in 
he d bt at th oes oft 1805 (statement for Novem RES OO 
e close s e = 
N Se Pete unt ide s gp Fr 1, 126, 379, 108. 00 
enience of counting, the same may 
as given in round 9 E $1, 125, 000, 000. 00 


Total present gold value of the debt 1, 237, 500, 000. 00 

f March, 1 the prices current of nine leading staples of the 
3 . from the whole, were as e 
Wh r bushel, from $1.78 to &; average 

rece’. ae barrel, $10.50 to $11; average 0 R 

Cotton, per pound 


mately), per acre 75.00 
At the close of 1895 (Seures for November 10) the prices current for the 


same staples were as follows: 
Wheat, per bushel ...2..<.nccenconns coccssccccceneseusucncecsnenenns 5 $0. 
Flour, per 1 ai 8. 
Cotton, per pound $ 
Mess pork, per barrel ....--......----+---- 8. 
jugar, per pound, 4} cents to 5} cents; average. Š s 
ool, per pound, 20 to 23 cents; average s 
Beef, per hundredweight, £8.50 to $10.50; average- 9. 
Bar iron, per pound, lf to 3 cents; average. . ‘ 
Superior farming is, same as above, in Ohi 00 


leys (approximately), per acre . e- 
The national debt on the Ist of March, 1886, would therefore purchase of 
the above staples as follows: 


fev stash espe a Nas Sed alle tate od TARE bushels... 1,486, 842, 105 
Gin oe so RRS: 8.70607 


millions or ten millions have been essentially and utterly false. True itis 
that the debt has been nominally reduced, according to the paiia but 
it has never been so reduced until, by the contrivance of those who 
it, the 3 of the currency in which the debt was to be paid 
been augmented fully as much as the equivalent of the payment! 
Thus from month to month and from year to year the astounding process 
has e on. And thus from year to year the judgment of the American 
poopie has been abused with the iteration and belief that they were ing 
eir debt, when in truth all the multiplied millions on millions ana ¢ thew: 
sands of millions (literally, more than five thousand 


millions) which they 
have paid have been simply contributed to the fund-holding cl: whose 
claim, after a lifetime, is worth as much as it was at the beginning. ere- 


sources of a great people have been poured, like a roaring river, into a sink- 
hole that has swallowed all; and the golden streams of the contribution have 
issued silently 2 a thousand unseen spouts into the private reservoirs 
of the holders of the debt. 

The policy of the fund-holding interest has thus simplified itself into (1) 
the indefinite extension of the bond, and (2) the manipulation of the dollar. 
To the extent that the first of this policy has prevailed, the United 
States has been remanded to the same category with the nations of western 
Europe having their perpetual bonded debts. To the extent that the second 
part of the po. 9 has revailed, the people of the United States have been 
continuously rob of their resources for nearly the full period of a human 
life. Inthe meantime the le have been famili with the proposi- 
tion—put forth timidly at thata national debt isa national Wesling, 
It furnishes the cement—so runs the patriot song— whereby the moneyed 
classes are bound in devotion to the Government and become a part of it, as 
in England. Thus the Government is made strong and enduring. 

Meanwhile the various refundings have been celebrated in political pean 
as marvels of finance. By the organs of the party, in power one-half of the 

le have been led to believe that the national honor is preserved, the 
national faith made good, and great economy manifested in those manipula- 
tions of the bonds by which, series after series, the longer have been substi- 
tuted for the shorter. The other half of the people, who would have dis- 
covered the bottom intent in the process and thwarted the scheme at tho 
next election, have been prevented from doing so by the fact that their or- 
ga and leaders have had a common interest with them of tho dominant 
on. Several Secretaries of the Treasury haye been made into great finan- 
ciers by becoming the willing clerks of the fund-holding class in those delicate 
and beautiful processes by which the national debt is to be made everlasting 
with the accompaniment of popular 3 

But the extension of the bonded debt and the hope of its eternal life were 
not the principal concern of those who obtained on of it. Their im- 
aginations were not indeed much dazzled with the p: tof having the 
bond merely perpetuated; because men who are engaged in such schemes 
rarely look gona the limits of their own lives. It ced, therefore, that 
the bonded debt should be Loving Babs the hope of another avatar. That 
secured, the undivided energy of those who secured it might be directed 
the manipulation of the dollar; and it is safe to assert that theskill devel 
in this part of the bondholding policy has never been elsewhere shown by 
men 


The complete history of the processes by which, with contraction and 
substitution, the dollar to be employed as the standard of payment in the dis- 
charge of the private and public debts of the people of the United States has 
been gradually and adroitly lifted from one valuation to another, until 
within thirty years (1865-1895) its purchasing power has been increased to the 
ratio of more than 3 to 1, could never be written or recited. It surpasses 
human credulity. It goes beyond the ave: range of mortal invention 
and fixes itself in the category of the devilish! = 

For a long time the subtle work of extending and transforming the bond 
and at the same time of g the value of the dollar of payment was so 
easily and noiselessly effected that the people did not awake to the realiza- 
tion of the thing done until it was fait accompli. The e in whose interest 
3 various changes have been made have been enabled to coddle some, to 


oodwink others, to corrupt many, and to terrorize a multitude. We have 
to the pitch of denouncing and exposing 


seen those who have been aro 


pounds.. 
boy: ximately)....acres.. 
The national debt at the close of the year 1895 will purchase of the above 
staples as follows: 


--bushels.. 2, 133, 620, 689 
I $ = 


The chasing power of the national debt at the cloze of 1895 is therefore 
greater than was that of the national debt on March 1, 1866, as follows: 


In the case of wheat by -bushels.. 646, 078, 584 
In the case of flour by barrels.. 90,7 
In the case of cotton by unds.. 8, 673, 406, 863 
In the case o mime e barrels.. 51,839, 
In the case of wool bůy . pounds 425, 625, 27: 
In the case of bar iron by 25.2 .22 5220 - sen nece cn nnne eS do. . 4,496, 462, 755 
The hasing power of the national debt at the close of 1895 is, by like 
Seduction. law than was that of the national debt on March 1, 1866, as follows: 
In the case of eS pounds.. 643,348,314 
In the case of fog by -hundredweights.. 51, 704, 076 


In the case of farming lands as above by (approximately).-.acres.. 2,309, 523 


wer of the debt at 
on six of the nine 
ratively small per 
an overwhelm 1 


ponderance on the average of the whole list in favor of the debt as 
stands at the of the mt year. That debt, in a word, is worth more 
the hold than it was at its nominal maximum nearly thirty years ago! 
of ment or doctored statistics In the world 


is histi 
phat . „ m y the conclusions here drawn from prem- 
that are 72 — vertibls, 
t Abraham said: “If a government contracts a debt with a certain 


amount of money in circulation and then contracts the money volume befor 
the debtis paid, itis the most heinous crime a government could 8 
against the people.” 


annual coupons of the bonds and the d 
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the t fraud of the cen turn about and decry as diators, enemies 
of 3 credit, cord ais disturbers of “the business interests ” of the na- 
tion the true friends of public honesty and faith am men. 
At least two Booris of the I ra meh Laat ES a mankind that 
species of tergiversation, which in the tion of a high office can 
bardly be d ed from treason to the human race. 

Let us, then, for a moment trace the principal changes that have been 
effected in the dollar of account and payment under the dictation and man- 
agement of the money power and with the cheerful acqui ce of several 


nniving A: ions. In the first place, the great of the bonded 
debt of the nation was in the time of war with the legal-tender 
e Government had been obli T 


ey to which to reso: here 
Eas been no other traitor to the American Union and to the libertos of the 
le 5 = his perfidy with gold. Specie fled like a coward before 

0 e. 


It is literally true that the t rebellion was suppressed and the Union 
upheld by the expedient of the noninterest-bearing paper money devised in 
the presence of the overwhelming ex ca of war and dismemberment.t 
The ous metals dived out of sight. The world knows the story. The 
United States went upon a basis of ger For four years of war and four- 
teen years of peace the finances of the nation and of the poopie in their pri- 
vate capacities wero conducted on a legal tender of paper: etallic mone 
and the money metals rose rapidly in value, or at leastin price. Now gol 
was at a premium of 30 per cent: now 50 per cent; now 100 per cent; and 

y 185 per cent above par. Gold and silver money became a tradition 
andamyth The le neither knew nor what had become of them. 

Owing to the nefarious exception in the legal-tender currency in favor of 
the interest on the public debt and duties-on imports, a gold exchange was 

in New York, and gold was bought with which to pay the semi- 
uties on imported goods. Trading in 
and in the tive margins of gold became a business, in some sense 

e greatest of all the businesses; certainly it was the most pict ue. 
It was under these conditions that the t bulk of the national debt was 


ree and copi- 
ht receive as 


ous. nb vanes the 
of issue, 


Simsount and 
an 1 
In this manner the national debt became a bond. 

t the bond industry 
3 own industry, not indeed of the American 
class who hold the national securities and live by them. 
com with the two leading political ties, and has 


has been the one ever- 


ent, an: and 
force in the public life of the pason and before it all other indus- 


con 
be have compelled to stagger bend and break, until the bond not 
No one has ever calculated with certainty the average cost of the Govern- 


measurement old. 
By the close & the war the 7-30 bonds were already g due. The 
“five-twenties * would be due in a short time. That is, in a short time the 


at one stroke by com the payment of all the bonds in coin. They had 
been p on the basis of one currency, That currency was worth only 
* Within ten da: 


after the secession of South Carolina and ten days be- 
fore the Star of the West was fired on in the harbor of Charleston every 
* i Now vork suspended specie payments, leaving both people and na- 
o their fa 

+ The efficiency of the legal-tender currency in the suppression of the re- 
bellion has never been—can never be—oyv ted. elve years after 
the war Hon. William D. Kelley, of 8 addressing an assemblage 
of ex-Confederate officers at Ga., said: “‘ Your leaders were mistaken 
in their financial theory. ey eved that the United States could use 
nothing but gold and 
metals th 


pan t whi 
g to have cancel 
le! He desires to have the | 


yond the reach of satire! ; 

7 The debt-making epoch of the civil war covered a period of four years 
ten months and nineteen days. The middle date of this period was Septem- 
ber 9, 1863, but by far the nator Dare of the debt was incurred after that 
date. The premium on gold r ed 50 per cent on December 14, 1863, and 
remained above that figure for one year three months and twenty-seven 
days, bp alae, sna period of greatest debt Laer > Gold reached on the 
Ast of June, and remained above 200 until February 22,1865. It reached 
the topmost figure of 285 on the 12th of July, 1864. The dealers in bonds called 
ita “flurry in gold!” This was the period of the maximum debt making. 
The legal-tender currency with which the bonds at that crisis were purchased 
was worth 35 cents by the gold standard. It was the very heyday when the 
bond nest was feathered for the laying of the golden egg. 

By the measurement of gold it is probable that the average cost of the 
“five-twenties” to the purchasers was not more than 55, or certainly not 
more than 65 cents to the gold dollar. Nearly all the other series were pur- 
chased at a like enormous discount as tested by the standard of coin. In the 
sale of the bonds, before the debt reached its maximum in March of 1866, 
the standard of the legal-tender paper was eee neryo It was by 
the common measure of the money of the country that the whole original 
debt was sold, and mostly by that measure that it was funded and refunded 
for at least fourteen years after Appomattox. But the mythical gold barom- 
eter kept in the safe in Lombard street, in London, showed that the 5 
chases of the bonds were actually made at prices ranging from about 48 to 70 
cents to the coin dollar. 


about half as much, unit for unit, as the mythical metallic currency which 
had now become only a rem: mee. 

Or, to put it the other way, the phantom metallic currency was worth at 
least 2 for lof the 55 of all business, of all manufacture, of all pro- 
duction, of all accounting—that is, 2 for 1 of the currency of the people and 
the nation. The holders of the bonds J that if, under these condi- 
tions, they could secure a statutory d tion of the payment of both prin- 
cipal and interest of the 5-20 bonds in coin, then they would have gained, at 
the aq Nee of the overburdened nation, not only the principal and the legit- 
imate interest to which they were entitled and which ought to have satisfied, 
e N yaks was worthy OF het be pamo ml ht well be played 

ə © was worthy o e x e game might we with 
all the skill and intrigue and ous formality of which . — Salers is 
capable. On one side of the table sat the representatives of the bond; on the 

er side sat the American people, and the bond won. By the act of March 
18, 1869, entitled “An act to strengthen the public credit.“ ete., but which 
ought to have been entitled “An act to transfer the resources of the Amer- 
ican To to the hands of a few under sanction of law,” “ it was decreed 
that the bondholder should have his twofor one; that the five-twenties and 
all like obligations of the Government, whether they were or were not by 
their own terms payable in coin, should now be made so payable; that the 
national credit required that a bond which had been purchased in one cur- 
rency should be paid in another currency worth twice as much; that the 
1 8 loaned to the Republic for the suppression of the rebellion should 
returned twofold, besides the interest; that the holder of the national ob- 
ee 9 in addition to being preserved whole and harmless, should be en- 
ched by law at the expense of the people, but that the widow who had 
pren her four sons to her country, and followed them one by one to 
eir last — 4 — places under the apple trees in the orchard, should receive 
back nothing but weeds and that celestial sorrow which transfigured her face 
evermore into the face of an angel! 


IT. How the monster became king. 


It was on the 18th of March, 1869, that the Government of the United States 
made its first league and covenant with the fund-holding interests against the 
poopie By the terms of that league the millionaire who had given a hun- 

thousand dollars for a bond of the same denomination should receive 
back, true enough, a hundred thousand dollars, but should receive it in units 
of another kind worth about two for one.? 

From that day, distant from the present by more than twenty-six yea 
there has been no deviation or shadow of turning on the part of intrenche: 
intrigue to carry out the compact. Year by year the bolts and bars have 
been driven ever further and deeper with blow on blow of the sledge of the 
money power, until the national fraud has been glorified under the name of 
honor, and the wholesome truth nailed in the coftin of contempt. Each suc- 
ceeding Administration been even as its predecessor, but more so in its 
devotion to the bondholding interest at the expense of all besides. 

Having secured the declaration of the payment of the national debtina 
. from the currency of the contract, the next step was that 
of lengthening and perpetuating the bonds. If the bonds, now payable in 
coin, were good for ten years or twenty years, then they would be better for 
thirty years or forty 1 to run. Nor will the Government now besoeager 
to Ray, when payment in coin is impossible. The people can now be made to 
believe, what is true, that the Government can not for the present pay our 
bonds. atoy must therefore be extended. Great financiers will they be who 
can sell us a 5 per cent bond with an extension of ten years and take up a 6 
per cent bond which is falling due. That is the | pisos of refunding ina 
nutshell, and that requires the gigantic intellect of some great Secretary to 
doit. We, the beneficiaries, may hold out to him the impossible prospect of 

President—if he will do the work well! 

The history of the various refunding operations by which the short high- 
rate bonds of the Government sold during the war period were translated 
into long lower-rate bonds is but the record of a scheme which was contrived 
by the bondholders themselv 


ratified by an undiscerning Con and 
carried into execution by the 


gress. 
partment of the United States, 
with the ulterior design of venting payment by Jengthening the time to 
run, and with the still f er hope of making a perpetual interest-bearing 


fund in the European manner. 
fi: with this intent was the act of J uly 


The first measure passed by Con 
14, 1870, entitled “An act to autho: the reanna of the national debt. 


actr ed the proposition that all the bonds of the United States 
were redecma both principal and interest, in coin, and authori: the 
Secretary of the Treasury, as such bonds, series after series, should fall due— 


*John Sherman, addressing the Senate on the 27th of January, 1889, just 
before the perese of the so-called “Act to strengthen the public credit,” and 
g of the prospective legislation, said: “Sir, it is not ble to take 
voyage without sore distress. To every person, except the capitalist ont 
of debt or the salaried officer or annuitant, it is a period of loss, danger, pros- 
tration of trade, fall of w: suspension of enterprise, bankruptcy. ot dis- 
aster. * lt means the ruin of all dealers whose debts are twice their 
capital, though one-third less than their property. It means the fall of all 
agricultural productions without any very great reduction of taxes. Even 
so. Et tu, Brute! This cold-blood 3 of Sherman means, when 
reduced to an example, simply this: Every young and aspiring man in the 
United States, just beginning life, with wife and child and home, having $500 
in money (his oa Seed Service in the Army), a home worth $1,500, and a debt 
of a thousand dollars, will be inevitably bankrupted. The calculation of the 
tor was correct. 
+The fact that the interest on the 5.20 bonds was by ification a - 
able in coin shows conclusively that the body of the bond was payable 
the lawful money of the country. why the specification as to how the 
interest should be paid? If the body of the bond were payable in coin, it 
had been the sublimated absurdity of the century to specify that the coupons 
should be paid in coin also! What kind of bond would that have been the 
principal of which was payable in coin and the coupons in legal tender? 
$ As much as two years before the passage of the refunding act the people 
had begun to show signs of distrust at the maneuvers of the fund-holdin; 
classes. The 8 suspicion was shown in the declaratious of the politi 
platforms of bot: 5 1868, in the greater part of the country. The 
sentiment of the people, always true, even when overtorne by their masters, 
was overwhelmingly in favor of the honest payment of the 5-20 bonds; 
that is, in favor of paying them in the same currency with which they were 
purchased. That currency had already appreciated in its purchasing power 
about 30 percent. In the central United tes the Republican platforms in 
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The bonds had now become the most profitable of all investments. Of all 


the forms of property, they were the most exempt from hazard, most con- 
venient, and most strongly fortified by law. They offered themsel how- 
ever, only to the surplus ulations of capital. The man of moderate 
means must needs npor whole resources in the business to which he 
devotes his energies. en capital ulates in large amounts, and there 
is no such thing as a national bond in which it may ensconce itself and 

to grow, such capital must of necessity offer itself for the promotion of legiti- 
mate, productive manufacturing and commercial enterp: It must under 
such conditions do something useful for mankind; but where the bond exists, 
surplus capital takes the form of the bond by preference of all other enter- 
prises, and to that extent all other enterprises languish and weaken for their 


wonted stimulus. : 

By the popune of the eighth decade thus much had been accomplished: 
The fundholding interest con! itself to the extent of getting alo: 
bond for a short one, with the ponr of payment of both principal an 
interest in coin. The next point attained by the bondholding power—for it 

now become a power—can stig Ro ched upon with 1 
The coin of the United States existed in two kinds, silver and gold. Should 
the Goyernment ever again reach the basis of specie payments, the debtor 
would have the option of paying in the one coin or the other, according to 
his convenience and the plentifulness of the given kind. 

This option constitutes the essential element of bimetallism. That it eould 
be taken away from the debtor seems in the retrospect a thing so monstrous 
as to be in ble. It was a valuable option which the debtor in the United 
States had held unchallenged from the foundation of the Government. No 
creditor had ever tried totake itfrom him. It had never been denied or 
3 by any. It had always been cheerfully conceded down to the 

eof the civil war, when an unforeseen condition removed all coin and 
put the country, as we have seen, on the basis of a legal tender of paper 

Now that coin was again in sight or was supposed to be coming in sight; 
now that the Government had declared its purpose to pay the national debt 
in coin, though that debt had been contracted on & basis of paper, it might 
reasonably have been supposed that the bondholding interest would be con- 
tented with that enormous concession, and, being thus glutted to repletion, 
would seek no further extortion from the American people. 
contrary, the monstrous scheme was conceived of destroying the option of 
the debtor to pay in silver by 8 the coin unit of that metal, thus 
reducing the debtor—all debtors, inclu the Government of the United 
States—to the necessity of paying in gold only. 

This scheme was not only conceived but was contemplated with equanim- 
ity, not, indeed, by the people, but by those whose interests wereso profoundly 
concerned. In the last session of the Forty-second Congress the question was 
insinuated into legislation, but was housed from the public with a skill wor- 
thy of the noblest cause. It was already the plan of conspirators to have 
an act passed by Congress as soon as ble declaring a date at which spe- 
cie p ments should be resumed in the United States. But, preliminary to 
suc declaration and as an antecedent thereof, it was seen to be advantageous 
to tamper with the coin dollar in which payment was to be resumed. 

For the time being and for some years to come—so ran the bondholders’ 
drenm in 1873—the Government of the United States and the le alike must 
continue to prosecute their business on basis of the paper legal tender; 
but in the future, as we, the financiers, clear) ollar— 


TS, y perceive, another d 
that is, a metallic dollar—is to be substituted for this legal tender of paper 
and it is to our interest to have that dollar as valuable as possible. e will 
not only go to the length of substituting a ollar still a pro 
mium of from 30 to 59 per cent for the current dollar of the country, but we 
will go further than that, and tamper with the metallic do itself, so that 


from our ability to corner it in the markets of the world, must rapidly, under 
ee — hiding its 


wally into the relation of su 
ords are inadequate to describe the profundi criminality of this 
scheme. It was carried into effect by the act of Fobruary 12, 1873. It was 
done by a turn of Shylock’s wrist, so adroit, and one might say devilish, as 
to be indescribable in the phraseology of this world. Itwas an act on which 
no king of the seventeenth century would have ventured without incurring 
the risk of revolution. ' 

It was an act which, instead of being misrepresented by those who haye 
foundit out and naileditto the gibbet of publiccontempt, has never been ade- 
quately denounced. It wasan act which has tively blackened the honor 
ofthe erican Republic. It wasanact which though subsequently defended, 
even to the present day, by all the purchased ability of the world, isneverthe- 
less condemned by the conscience and common sense of mankind as the most 
cold-blooded, unjust, uncalled-for, unmitigated, and damnable outrage over 
done in this century to the rights and interests of a great people! 

The act of 1878 abolished the standard unit of money and account in the 
United States. Until that time all other coins in use under our Constitution 
and statute had been made to do obeisance to the silver dollar as the unit of 
money and account. That dollar had never been al the fraction of 
igrain in the quantity of pure metal composing. it from the time when it was 
ordained in 1792 to the time when it was abolished from the list of coins to be 
henceforth struck at the mints of the United States. Every other coi 


whether of gold or silver, had been altered and altered by gra the silver uni 
never. To t t unit all the rest, both gold and silver, had from the first been 
conformed. 


the year just named were generally unequivocal in indorsement of the propo- 
sition to pay the five-twenties in the legal-tender monoy of the country. 
In the writer's own State, in thatyear, the platform was as follows: “The 
blic debt made 5 the rebellion should be honestly paid; and all 
ds issued therefor sh: be paid in legal tenders, 8 called green- 
peeks, sx cers where, by their 5 terms, they 5 otherwise.” On 
this platform Senator Oliver P. Morton, of great fame and equal honesty 
ed the State by a heavy majority for himself and General Grant. Within 
six months from that time, however, ho yielded or was ok neato in 
yielding lost the ambition of his life. The titanic knees of that great and 
resolute man, little acquainted with the common use of pregnant hinges, 
wie broken, not, as the people supposed, by paralysis, but by the bludgeon 
o money power! - 
*In the recently published book called A Coin Catechism, by J. K. 8 
times Assistant Se: statistician 


hi d gold pieces to contain 24.75 ot toa A 
Ene ana LON moa oo a a aea o Daae NTI e kare 


But, on the 


The eagle of the original statute and of all su 
made to be $10, but to be of the value of $10. The 
be of the value of $5. The 


of the dollar, and 


in the English language before the 

ed dollar“ in any terms other than 

administrators of the estate of Noah Webster, 

, cut the plates of our standard lexicon and inserted a new defini- 

that had become necessary in order to make the bond intrigue, in Con- 
‘rue it fa that by the statute of 1702 the dollar wasmade toexist 

e t y thes! of 17 8 was made toe in the gol 
<< also; but that dollar was a dollar only by its conformity in val goa 


e do 
Not a single dictionary or 
year 1873 —.— to our SUR ag eñn: 
25 silver. In that year the 


tion 


ue to the 

ver coin, which was the one standard unit of money and account. Our 
metal cress existed in both kinds, and the system was bimetallic to this ex- 
tent, that the debtor might pay in either; but the unit existed in silver only. 

Toabdolish that unit, to strike it down, to cancel it and substitute another 
therefor wasacrime. It has been rightly so branded by the American peo- 
ple, and it will be so written in history. It makes no difference whether it 
was done secretly or openly, whether in the day or in the night, whether b 
a committee or by the House in full debate, whether Con understood it 
or did not understand it, it was a crime all the same SOANE the rights and 
interests of the American le: aye, against the American them- 
selves and nst all the people of the world, for it was done a: justice, 
a truth, against the law of both man and God. Ney eless it was 

one, N 

Again the bondholding interest had played a great with the Ameri- 
can people, and had won as before. The next event of the pro; me wes 
e 3 above the horizon. That was the formal declaration of a date 
when the gold dollar, instead of the alternative bimetallic dollar of the con- 
tract made by the American pedple with the bondholders, should be to 
be paid in discharge of the debts of the nation. The act fixing that date was 
passed on the lith of January, 1875, and the Ist of January, 1579, was named 
as the day when e payments Should be resumed at the Treasury of the 
United States, and if there, then everywhere. 

About the year 1877 the erican people made a discovery—not a ing 
discovery. ey found that they were ginned in a trap which had n set 
for them, without their knowledge, four years previously. ‘The date for the 
resumption of specie payments was near at hand. The means for such ro- 
sumption had to be provided. The National Treasury could not resume on 
no g. but must be supplied in advance with the coin necessary for such an 
enormous transaction and for keeping up the work when it should be once 

gun. had been 5 hat both gold and silver would be 
gathered, without discrimination, for the rap esd the debts of the Gov- 
ernment. To their amazement they found that y had been beaten by a 


mergency. 
ears before, the enormous treasures of the Rocky Mountains 
re. It were hard to say whether there was greater cause of 
7 when the le found that the very resource to which 
Lincoin had a poin in his last public utterance as the means of paying the 
been purpose cut off!t When the reason of this was 8 
Shylock pointed his beneyolent finger to the act of 1873. It was unlawful to 
coin silver dollars! The debt must be paid in gold. 


and literary curiosity that ought to be remanded to the text-books as the 
finest existing example of sop! 85 

Why did not the author go on with his quotation from the statute of 17 
and give the clause relative to the co of gold? He knew that to doso 
would be ruinous to the plea which he was making. The first Con- 

of the United States did not provide for any such coinage of gold as that 

8 by Mr. Upton. Mr. Upton either knows it or else he does not know 
it. The “gold pieces” to which he refers in his carefully covered e ion 
were pre yas given in the text above; namely, an eagle, a double eag! 
a half engle, and a quarter eagle, and the coins each and several are defin 
in the statute as being of the value of so many dollars, or units, and the dol- 
lar, or unit, is defined as 871.25 grains of pure silver. The conformi 
of gold to silver by the same statute at 15 to 1 made the gold coins to be mul- 
ti of 24.75 of 5 which was afterwards twice altered 
to 8 e conformity. This simply showed the amount of gold which 
at the time should be, not a dollar, but of the value of a dollar. 
Senator Sherman says in a published note relative to Upton's book: His 
statements on financial matters may be 5 relied on.“ Of course! 


When the inquiry was 


As matter of fact. Mr. opas whole ane tg with the same 
of false interpretation shown in the quotation given in this note. x uno 
exemp!o disce 7 


omnia. And as to false quotations, the Century Dictionary. 

makina a pretann of citing the 8 20 3 
this: * t law [act of A: 2, 1792] provided for the coinage of dollars or 
units, each to be of the value of a Spanish milled dollar,’ as that coin was then 
current, and to contain 371.25 grains of pure silver," etc. This quotation curi- 
ously omits the word “silver” before “dollars or units,” and yet in that 
omitted word lies the whole controversy! It is not good usage in making a 
quotation to leave out the principal thing! 

+ On the afternoon before the assassination, when Vice-President Schuyler 
Colfax was on the eve of departing for the West to examine into the condi- 
tions and prospects of the proposed Pacific Railway, President Lincoln said 
to „ measuring his words: Mr. Colfax. I want you to take a m 
from me to the miners whom you visit. I have very large ideas of yay hg 
eral wealth of our nation.“ * Now that tho rebellion isoverthrownand 
we know pretty nearly the amount of our national debt, the more gold and 
silver we mine makes the payment of that debt so much the easier. Now,I 
am going to encourage that in every possible ie von so, O Lincoln! 
We shall have hundreds of thousands of disbanded soldiers, and many have 
feared that their return home in such great numbers might paralyze indus- 
try by furnishing suddenly a greater supply of labor than there Will be ade- 
Heie, for. lam going to try and attract them to the hidden wealth of our 
mountain ranges, where there is room enough for all. 

“Immigration, which even the war has not stopped, will land upon our 
shores hundreds of thousands more per year from overcrowded Europe. I 
intend to point them to the gold and silver that waits for them in the West. 
Tell the ers from me that I shall promote their interests to the utmost of m 
ability, because their prosperity is the prosperity of the nation; and we shall 
prove in a very few years that we are the treasury of the world.“ These are 

last glorious words of Lincoin. O thou immortal! In thy stanch and 
— heart there was a place even for the miners and the mining inter- 

of our country. Thy last thoughts of public concern in this world were 
how the war debt was about to be paid with the treasures of the mountains! 
To remember such a man and to compare him with the poor automata who 
are now truckling and fawning around the H Rothschild in order to 
support the Treasury of the United States kindles in every patriot soul a 
fire in i a the flames of inspiration are blended with flashes of undying 
contem: 
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as to whether the silver dollar had not always been the dollar of the 
2 and the statute, whether it had not been in 8 the dollar 
of primary money when the bonded debt was incurred, Shylock shuffled and 
fied and made an affidavit that he was an honest man! 

Hereupon a clamor—first of many—arosein the country. Tho le broke 
into insurrection against the 1 power. There was a wrestle between 
them and their oppressors. For the time being their representatives in 
Congress, less swayed than afterwards by the tremendous influences around 
them, stood fast for truth and right. A battle was fought in the second ses- 
sion of the Forty-fifth Congress, and on the 2lst of February, 1878, the act 
Was triumphantly passed for the restoration of the silver dollar and for the 
compulsory coinage of that unit at the minimum rate of $2,000,000 a month. 

‘We need not here recount how the act of remonetization was sent to the 
President of the United States to meet at his hands the pay rebuff of a 
veto. Nor need we refer to the other fact that the veto i was buri 
without a word of debate, under a majority of 46to 19 in the Senate, and 
100 to 73 in the House of Representatives. So perish all similar documents 
evermore. 

It was by means of the act of 1878 that the Government of the United 
States was enabled to make good its declaration of specie payments at the 
appointed time. Within eleven months, the ordeal camo and was passed. 

o premium on gold was obliterated. th money metals stood side by 
i the accomplishment of this work. The first metallic money that 
Teappeared in the channels of reve pent 4 trade was the old silver dollar, 
restored, not, indeed, to its unlimited equal rank, but to a measure of 

ciency. 

The at of remonetization was in force for twelve years and five months. 
In this period at the mints of the United States were coined more than 400,- 
000,00) These were sdded to the volume of the currency in 
spite of the ces and grip of Shylock. 

The law of 1878 was very far short of perfection. It left silver exposed to 
the int es of the enemy, p goa in such a situation that the price 
of it might be gradually advanced at the option of theholders. It e sil- 
yer to bə m dise, coinablo into dollars that were to be buoyed up by 
coinage from tho bullion value, which the gone might measure in terms 
of gold and depress as much as ey pl This actually paoe na . Gold 


Taw silver—did not decline more rapidly than a 
it aid not decline ù 
1 a dis- 
ity in the bullion values of silver and d; but gold was able to conceal 
ts fa * zust as = 8 : n ag inm, vee rapa tem 
fallac t were tho sole stan of values. much gold, namely, 23. 
cf ya 2 dard 1 eek and 3 ig . had 
risen until its ast wer was per cent of w. had n previ- 
ously, until orp uae of fe would purchase 1,000 bushels of wheat or 50 acres 
of farming land, it would not have revealed tho lie that was init! It would 
stili have been “the honest dollar!” As matter of fact, gold ion rose 
higher as higher, and all things else, including silver were corre- 
The ivan W. this condition, carefully contrived by the money 
power with machinations and intrigues — — to the close of the 
war, would give and did give to the owners of and those to whom gold 
had been promised in payment can not well be described. It was incaleula- 
of debt built hima throne on the ruins of a mil- 
rman had said he would, and plumed himself all sum- 


n of augmented 9 the 


away!” 
III. The monster reigns. 
By the year 1800 the le of the United States rightly reckoned that the 
time bad come to end t tion against silver money. the same 


date Shylock concluded that a favorable crisis had arrived for him to 


undone in toto ie eee of 1878. He had succeeded in the interim, 
means of tho diser ation silver as primary money and 8 
himself of the results of the sto of free in the Latin Union, in 


coinage 
raising the price of gold about per cent. This fact, taken the other viy 
portunity to Shylock to deplore the existence of = ne silver dol. 


goldites, and went forward to complete the 1 m of 1878. At this time, 
natcly, in 1890, there was a majority in both houses of Congress in favor 
of the free coinage of silver. The nation as such was in favor of that meas- 
ure. The Administration was against it. The question was introduced into 
Congress in several forms. Motions and bills were multiplied. Atle „on 
the i7th of June, 1890, the Senate, which wren dr ae never appeared to a better 
advantage in our history, 1 took the initiative, without giving the enemy 
a chance to adopt his usual tactics, and suddenly A nips gona and pas anact 
for the absolute restoration of silver to its old-time constitutional place in 
the ey re of the United States. 

The Senate at this date was strongly Republican, and the majority in favor 
of the free-coinage bill was 17. In the House of Representatives there was 
an unequivocal majority in favor of the measure; but before this majority 
could declare itself and force upon President the (to him) d us 
alternative of either accepting the will of the country or of 1 Brg fio be- 
hest of the money power with a veto, the bill was arrested by the Speake x 
Tnomas B. REED, and then under the dictation of the A ration and 
Senator John Sherman a new bill was prepared, which on the whole was the 
most monstrous contrivance that hasever thus far been injected into the 
monetary legislation of the country. 

This measure, conceived in intrigue and rg oa aro by its own inventors 
from the day ofits inception, was insinuated into the House in place of the 
3 ill of the Senate, and was forced upon that body, whose mem- 
bers not bear the whip of 


party and the loss of patronage. Theact thus 
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adopted by the House was taken back to the Senate, and ae Done ae 
thrown upon its haunches by the same pomas that had prevailed in the House. 
herman law, meena, Paan panak 

m an e 


bo: ignated 
bastard bill, for it was disowned from birth vpis father! Itpretended tobo 
a bill in the interest ofsilver money and for £ bimetal 
in the United States. On the contrary, it wasa Paragon" A expedient 
of the goldites, by proa * gained in the contest with the majority ten 


the act of 1890 the gold monometallists once more prepared a situation 
of which they conld a themselves in the future. The law was so framed 
that when through the abuse of it by the 3 of the it should 
prove a failure—as from the first it was intended by its makers be—the 
only thing uired on the of the money power was to raise a clamor 
against a single clause of the law and secure the re of that clause. By so 
doing, the whole fabric of the silver legislation of the country, extending at 
broken intervals from the foundation of the Republic to the year 1800, would 
be dissolved like a fiction, and gold monometallism would reign supreme. 
The United States now entered upon the era of silver purchasing. The 
metal which the men of the constitutional era had chosen whereby to meas- 
ure all other valnes (gold included) was degraded to merchan: The 
Sherman bill provided for the coinege of silver dollars “at the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Treasury.“ It ois as well have vided that the 
directors of the Bank of England should, at their discretion, hold their sit- 
tings in Mozambique! It was never intended to cain the purchased silver. 
but to treat it as merchandise. It was intended to accumulate it, and then 
to raise an alarm about the accumulation. 


the 
silver and issued therefor 3 notes 
silver or gold at the option of the Secretary. In this instance the o 
rted to the payer, with the full knowledge that the 


tion 
to make go the dearer coin. 
or ing the 


holders of the Treasury notes, 
therefor the gold of the Treasury, leaving 

We need not here enter at length into the beauties of the Sherman law. 
le of the United States now understand it. They now know whatit 
was Intended forand what it was made to accomplish. y perceive clearly 
enough—all intelligent men perceive—that the act of 1890 was, in the purpose 


7 ded as primary money and tho United 5 
firm monetary league with Great Britain on the single basis of go! In the 
short space of three years matters had gone so far t the gold party, then 
in firm possession of the Administration w: had created in 1892 for its 
own purposes, alarmed lest the country should actually reach free coinage 
Dy yrs or agar 000 Wat Over tho Hogne 
0 suffi tack 


It is rage Big agate while to recite the 1893. 
miserable mélée is still fresh in the minds of men. No doubt the Sherman 
law ought to have been abrogated. It was not a silver law, — a la in the 


interest of gold. could have been devised more ble to the ulti- 
mate interests of the gol y. That power, now in active control of both 
the leading es, was able to work its will. The repeal of the 
purchasing clause of the act of 1880 was effected without conditions, and 

passage of that repeal onthe ist of November, 1593. tion st 
silver, which was be in silence in 1873 the interests of honest 
money in the United States and in favor of substituting a wag dollar worth 
fully = — . — and seventy cents for Gollar of the lawand the contract, 
was 


d dee ofthe international gold trast seems to have, triumphed 
S conspi. om seems 

The indignation of the fi has been of noavail That po 
which became ie as a class in America 


m ri- 
ts, in taking enterprise, cod in 
establishing a condition which tends inevitably to the early an rmanent 
institution in the United States of a peasantry subordinated to the will and 
of their masters. 
visible gold in the world amounts to about 405 cubio feet. The greater 
pa of this, nearly all of it indeed. is owned by private parties.t It is con- 
olled finally By a few men who hate free institutions and who care nothi 
for the rights of mankind or the interests of civilization. On the basis 
these 485 cubic fect of gold itis proposed to conduct the business of all the 
world! It is the most monstrous scheme ever known in history. 
The publicand private debts of the American people amount to about 


‘or Many years Grea’ 
and Mexican silver at the rate of about fii 


bounti and easy. The United States and Mexico paid the reapers 
and Great Britain gathered the sheaves. Seeing the advance in the price of 
silver in the latter part of 1590, Great Britain boldly and unscrupulously, 
during the remainder of that year and the first half of 1891, cut down her 
of American silver by fully 10,000,000 oun with a view to giut- 
the t, red the price, and influencing Tican legisla 
She succeeded on all three points! That she nearly ruined her industries in 
India and ht ons subjects to was g. She was 
playing for a larger stake? 


t 
lg dae ped Ba the world the Rothschilds already own more than 
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000, 000,000. Of this debt, less than 10 per cent is held abroad. Most of the 
8 reat Balin Yet! b the bond of this 10 per cent the 


bolting isin G 

United States become an appanage of Great Britain. The independence 
which we thought we had achieved a hundred and twenty years ago, and 
which we supposed we confirmed fourscore years ago, been recon- 
vo into a miserable dependency which might suggest to a pessimist that 
it would have been better never to with our good mother at all. 

The present aspect of the world is that of one centralized power, having 
its faced in London, with outlying dependencies, India, with nearly 400,000,- 
000, is one dependency; Australia, with 4,000,000, is another oy eer ; Can- 
ada, with 6,000,000, is a third; the United States, with 70,000,000, is a fourth; 
the States of the Latin Union are the fifth. Germany and Russia are flat- 
tered with the belief that they are members of the league; but as a matter 
of fact they are only Cam rés and Lebrun in the consulate. The first 
consul—and the only one of any importance—has his headquarters in the 
Bank of England. A 0 

It is now only a question how the robbers who have despoiled mankind in 
the two civilized continents by means of the bond and the dollar are going to 
get off with their swag. They must have alittle time and opportunity. In 
order to secure these soey cajole the nations with pleasing delusions and 
fancies. One of these fancies is impending unive war. aris an excit- 
ing circumstance, and the pr t of war serves to distract the attention of 
peoples from the wrongs which they have suffered. The rumor of world- 
wide war is the substance of the y news. People read it and believe it. 
Shylock is in ecs' over the success of his ruse; and if he thought he 
could sell more bonds, he would plunge all nations into a bloody and exter- 
minating conflict. 

Another one of the illusions is the factitious EE of gold. The pro 

da haying its headquarters in London and its American branch 
William street, New York, has been en during the year 1895 in the dis- 
semination of the news of gold discoveries in all parts of the world. South 
Africa is teeming with gold; the mountains of South America are founded 
on gold, and the outcroppings of it are seen in many ; the Australian 
hills are made of gold; Balllernig is nothing but gold; the Alaskan mines are 
also rich in gold; the very sea bottom on several coasts reachin 
leagues is = —.— of gold; new discoveries are made in Colorado ani 
ew Mexico and Geor; 

44804 finds are AE win every mail. Soon it will be that gold shall 
be a drug in the streets; itshall be heaped in crates, from which the passerby 
may help himself and his friends. The price of gold will thus be brought 
down, and we, the managers of the enterprise, will have to adopt strenuous 

es to prevent the overcoinage of gold as money. Strange that all this 
should be propagated by the press and be believed by an in- 


of the goldites is the great and prosperous revival 
Why, here is a marvelous paradox. Business, according to the 
t, disinterested organs of puina opinion, revives and does not revive! 
ianufactures flourish againand donotflourish again! Enterpriseonce more 
goes forward with a bound and enterprise does not bound forward at all, but 
remains inert and dead! The farmer with his fat-lean kino rejoices and 
weeps! The collapsed bins of 10,000 farmyards are bursting with high-low 
wheat! The gold organ performs this paradox for the reason that it must. 
According to the organ, the adoption of the Wilson bill in 1893 in place of 
the war-tarift schedule that had been aggravated to an inflammation by the 
McKinley law, prostrated all enterprises, ruined all industries; and neither 
can the one revive nor the other ever flourish until the flambuoyant 
tective scheme shall be restored. Therefore, saith the capitalistic pi 
Poanse does not flourish and can not flourish again until the wrongs 
be righted, after the next Presidential election. 
But, on the other hand, crieth the organ, the adoption of the single gold 
dard, of the bimetallic standard of the Constitution, has restored 
confidence, and with the restoration of confidence, behold how business re- 
vives! ven 5 ags from the gansi sil reper ee 8 aur 
fires an ‘orth bodes E ence business, e same act an 
ken, both revivesand does not revive! Theproclamation of pros- 
ty and of industrial despair goes forth from the same gold organ on the 


same day. 

fact that the alleged ruin of American industry by the of the 
wilson bill and the alle revival of all American etA the coinci- 
dent of the gold bill of 1893 do not consist seems not at all to trouble 
the sivocates and owners of the honest dollar. All this furnishes instruc- 


out for 
na 


In the of 1895 the gold propaganda sent out from New York anum- 
ber of Be rg oh #9, dined to teach the people how ess is revi a 
how the financial question is solved, how silver is dead, and in particular how 
easy and admirable has been the change from the bimetallic basis of 5 

interest Mr. Chaungey M. p e 
troit and Severed a an oration in which it were hard to tay whether the 


figures from Upton's financial sta 
census of 8 
number 
of the Arena is A flood of gold coming.” Accord this disinterested 


sta being interested 

tated from the prejudice of the orator but for the bea Prong that 

he may have oueon his cs in the 
Of this propaganda the London Bankers’ Magazine is the princi; 
Its. last article on the subject before the d of she presen: 

the danger at nt isnot ascarcity of gold, but the peril that the 

Sombuatotal and ind — world soon be 2 elmed wi valanche 


every part beco: 

duction of gold has almost doubled itself within the short period 
years. * * Recent progra is hat 
predicted for tho next few years.” 3 onmag the article then goes 
on to show that a large part of “the golden flood” erived from tai 
some cases,“ says the article, as much as a fourth of the gross income 
is derived from tai » Miraculous it is that while the Leet ine flood 
of gold from all the world is about to 3 the commerce an 

mankind and entail a Sener dollar, the 

as 


be copied, as it has been copied, by the metropolitan and thence dif- 
American newspa) tis for their encouragement. The 
chairman of the county thus e before the fall elec- 


ttee 
tions to tell his followers that a flood of gold is 


tion for the people and amusement for the few whose understandings can 
not be darkened with the lying obfuscations of a goldite newspaper. 

A final method for the confirmation of the crimes that have been committed 
against the whole industrial and commercial world is the ssion by the 
gold trust of the 1 organizations in Nee where such organi- 
zation exist. In America the political parties differ from one another only in 
the degree of their subserviency to the money power. It always comes to 
this in the last stage of partisan degeneration. The political parties to-day 
fawn around the money power 7 as they fawned around the knees of the 
slave oligarchy in the ante-bellum days. Our parties also differ a little in 
their dread of the plutocratic bludgeon. For if we offend plutocracy, who 
shall pay our bills and 1 our caissons with the munitions of war? 7 

The elections held in the United States for several years have had no other 
significance than of a blind attempt of the disorganized and confused people 
to punish the authors of their distresses, first one and then the other. 

ple are still groping in this manner. They are apparently afraid to rise 

n political insurrection against their masters. They follow their local lead- 
ers and the monitions of a political press that seems to have gone over almost 
wholly to the enemy. 

Ido not knowa t newspaper that in its tone is heartily friendly to the 
common people. The local leaders in politics tollow the great leaders, and 
they the ter, until we arrive at the supreme management; and that, in 
both the dominant parties, is identical in intent and character. An attem: 
is made to create fictitious issues, upon which to induce the people to divide 
andagitate. One says, Lo, here; and another boss says, Lo,there.* Now 
it is the revival of the tariff question; now it is the mythical Monroe doc- 
trine; now it is the annexation of Hawaii or Cuba; now it is Venezuela; now 
itis Armenia; now it is this, and now it is that, in the expectation that the 
people may be deluded therewith and lose aight of the fundamental question 
of their wrongs, until what time they shall completely bound and trans- 
lated out of the character of freemen. 8 

How much further this malevolent and ruinous work can be carried on be- 
fore the end come no man may well foretell. The winter snows whiten the 
landscapo. A measure of forced activity has been produced in the business 
world. After the horrors of three years’ prostration, the gard workman 
returns downhearted to his A crippled tenant husks the corn ina field 
that was hisown. Heis anold soldier! e farmer and the mechanic labor 
on in hope deferred that a better day is coming. Whether it will come de- 
ponas ppan the poopie themselves. In one of the inspired passions of the 

nch Revolution the democrats made a statue like a Titan and set it up 
near where the Bastile had stood. They called it Le Peuple Hercule. It was 
the People Hercules. It represented the great ideal in its strength and 
esty. enever the spirit of such an ideal shall re our American ci 
izenship the end will come, and the wrongs which the people have suffered 
by the bond and the dollar will be righted. 


APPENDIX B. 
[From the Arena, June, 1898.] 


USURPATIONS OF THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY IN THE INTEREST OF THE 
MONEY POWER. 2 


By Hon. Daniel L. Russell, governor of North Carolina. 


The Constitution is illusively supposed to be the creation of the convention 
of 1787, After a hundred years of its existence and ex ion, the major 
part of it is the creation of progressive judicial construction. To prove this 
requires more space than the scope of this article permits; but it will hardly 
be denied by capable constitutional lawyers. 

First, there were forty years of liberal and progressive interpretatio; 
then thirty years of strict construction, then a reaction, and now a period oi 
construction, either expansivo or restricted according to the demands of 
concentrated wealth. The judicial policy of this day 4s to strike down the 
States and yet to narrow the delegated powers of the National Legislature 
wherever necessary to barricade against the advancing hosts of Populism. 

It is perhaps well that there should be a tribunal like the Supreme Court, 
with power to interpret the Constitution and tostay the hand of Congress. 
In there is nothing dangerous in the long run. These judicial arbitrators 
under our Federal s; m, although nominally and apparently 33 
of the people, are really subject to their control. Federal court is th 
creation of the legislative will. The power that e it can unmake it. 
The Supreme Court itself can be controlled by the authority residing in Con- 
gress to reduce or enlarge its membership. 

Right here the supreme struggle must come. To swing back the country 
to the control of the people, to reverse false doctrines and pernicious con- 
ha 9 mpage constructions, to prevent the failure of this last and best attempt 
at free government, it is important to get a House, Senate, and President 
that will reorganize the existing judicial system, abolish the judges who 
stand for plutocratic privilege, and establish courts commanded by judges 
who stand for the rights of man. 

By this means the popular will may be exerted and enforced. The fram- 
2 of the Co! tution hardly thought that they were conferring upon the 

upreme Court the power to veto the acts of the House, Senate, and Presi- 
dent—a veto whichis exercised whenever the court chooses to think the act is 
unconstitutional. And their thinking it so is generally because they want it 


be so. 
Nor is there in this anything novel or startling. Itis just what was done 


py. Jefferson and the Co: ss who came in after the defeat of the federalists 
1800. When William of Orange was contending with a reluctant or h 
House of Lords he grufiy informed them that they could his m 
or he would 5 em, he would pack their House by converting hig 
Dutch guards into peers of the realm. Reorganizing courts for the pu 
enforcing obedience to parliamen will is not unknown in the latory 
of that constitutional monarchy which is so much adored in tho high society 
American money lords. 
In part o proot of the assertion that we are porocni period of intoler- 
able Fadi 1 supremacy, let ce: recent cases be cit 


The national external and internal taxes are insufficient to meet the ex- 
penses of the Government. To meet this deficiency the country wants a tax 
on the incomes of the rich. This is enacted into law. m the nation's 
court comes a veto—a veto so prompt that in the days of the fathers, when 
sentiment was not so debauched by the struggle for wealth, it would have 


* The creed of the Rev. Hosea Biglow isno longer satire, but history. That 
creed, victorious alike over liberty and law, has become incarnate in the po- 
litical boss, whose faith and that of his prototype are one: 

“I du believe thet I should give 
Wut's his’n unto Cæsar, 


Fer it’s by him I move an’ live, 
Frum my bread an’ cheese air; 
I du believe thet all o’ me 
Doth his superscription, . 
Will, conscience, honor, honesty, 
An' things o' thet description.“ 
For Cœsar read Shylock.“ 
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been regarded as premature. So 2 was the court to get in its work 
that it would not wait for a bona fide case to be brought to its bar. It rushed 
in to give its decision in a case that was not a genuine controversy between 
parties with opposing interests, but was y fictitious, was manifest]; 
concocted to extract from the court an opinion against the income law, an 
was clearly collusive between the parties. The supreme issue was on. 

The millionaires demanded exemption from Federal taxation. They were 
not afraid of the States. If one State seriously taxed their incomes, they 
would move to another. No State could afford to offend them for fear of 
driving them out. They could congregate in one State ar acquiring in it 
actual or nominal residence. As to that matter, they could buy a State or 
so and use them as pocket boroughs for their own convenience. The only 
way to tax their incomes is by Congress. Take from Congress that power 
and they are safely landed above and beyond the law. Says the Constitu- 


on: 
“Direct taxes shall be apportioned among the States according to numbers.“ 
This makes a direct tax impracticable. To get rid of the income tax, then, 
the courts must hold that income taxes are direct taxes. The framers of the 
Constitution thought that the only direct taxes were taxes on land and pan, 
So thought the lawyers and judges and statesmen of the Republic for a hun- 
dred years. But these judicial arbitrators of last resort, by a vote of 5 to 4, 
upturn the settled interpretation of the Constitution and decree that the 
wn rich shall not be taxed. Their victory is apparently complete. 

om defeat them but a constitutional amendment or a reorganiza- 


tion of Supreme Court. 
In N orth Carolina the reorganization icate of the Richmond and Dan- 


miles long, and as in 
northern and southern sections of the 


‘alse pretense and by fraud; that the price flagrantly in- 
r td that the Southern Railway 
oad and its hundreds of millions 


upon this North Carolina 
railroad system offered to raise the price 50 per cent. The 
Company rushed into the Federal courts, demanded an injunction 

State to prohibit it from asserting its ts in the State courts and a d 
in equity affirming the validity of the sale. 

Courts of equity will never entertain a complaint unless it appears that no 
adequate remedy can be given by the law courts. This principie of 8 
= rudence was affirm: „and proclaimed ery N by Hale an 
eld, —— by all 


e sale was iat eg Seena Another 

Southern Railway 
t the 
ecree 


e great lawyers 


Marshall and their associates, and bra their successors u 
political yer cee for the sub- 
and Se 53 of this Republic into a 


rocesses, could not give relief. Thousands of suitors 

unity courts have been driven from their doors 
and told to relief in the statutory or common-law courts. 
This principle in 5 has been consistently and uniformly applied to ordi- 
tween man and man. 


in the law courts—a remedy n 
tion made against the State or its 
efense in the threatened acti e 
e plain $ 
were the defend- 


the 
tenth amendment: The powers not ey ere to the United States aan 
tates, are reserved to the States, 

vely, or to 

e State of Te 


nnihilate the States by the usurpation of Federal 
—— acco’ to the 


sub- 
stance they fixed the value of railroads according to their income-producing 
or net-earning powor. This is the rule which is universally applied in fixing 
the taxable valuations of fields and forests, of mines an mills, and of the 
property of ordinary persons. But in this Federal forum the laws which 
vern the common people have no application to the corporation nabobs. 
in went the nonresident holders of railroad bonds toa Federal judge 
for an injunction against the State of Tennessee to restrain it from exercis- 
ing its sovereign power of taxation. And out went his injunction, which 
vacated the assessments of the State and virtually substituted such as were 
agreeable to the views of the corporation judge sitting on the Federal bench. 
He obtains his jurisdiction by reason of the diversity of the citizenship of 
the parties. But suppose an individual nonresident owner of a house or 
horse had gone to this court for an injunction to stop the local officers from 
enforcing an assessment alleged to be ex ve. He would have been told 
that he must look for his remedy to the revenue laws of Tennessee, that these 
statutes had provided the form and manner and assessing 
e and for the correction of abuses resulting unlawful assessments, 
and that, in the absence of illegal action by the assessors, og eg nat not be 
ury esta 


power by seeing 5 excessive assessment, there is no 
Because it is better that this power should reside in a jury 


th tially the same as, the 3 
wer which was claimed by the House of Stuart, and which brought one 
em to the block. 
This Tennessee case is entitled to end renown because of its enuncia- 
tion of the doctrine that railroads shall not be taxed upon their true value, 
in some precinct or county other assessors appraised lands and mules 
n dhe Skate ef Nerat it that a Federal judge has discharged upo 
o xas it seems a 0. u has ma 
habeas corpus a defendant duly indicted and under process from the crim- 


| 
inal courts for the violation of the antitrust laws of that State. These laws , 
do not violate the Constitution of the United States. If they do, then the 
remedy is by proceedings in the nature of an appeal from the ultimate 
court of the State. This Federal judge. without the authority of any act of 
Co issues his writ, discharges the criminal, and says to the State 
of Texas, You shall not enforce your criminal laws.” 

In the State of Virginia, a bill in equity is brought in the Federal court 
by nonresident complainants see to sequester the assets of a domestic 
corporation upon tions of insolvency and to hold its officers in per- 
sonam liable for its debts because of fraudulent conversions of its property. 
The court has jurisdiction because of the diversity of citizenship of the par- 
ties. It properly entertains the Mapania s rogaine and makes refer- 
ence to a master for an account. Ə this suit in equity is pending the 
State of Virginia, through a grand pry, makes declaration against one of 
these corporation officers for a violation of its criminal laws. The sovereign 
State indicts him for embezzling the funds of the corporation. Thereupon 
a Federal judge discharges him on a habeas corpus on the ground that his 
court has obtained jurisdiction of the party in the equity suit. Thus he 

his dispensing power and thereby veto the criminal 


ia. 
Within the last year or two,two great railway systems, rating through 
many Southern Sia e in a fierce competition for froights. They 
went into a rate war with other. The mor bondholders of these 
systems applied to a Federal court and obtained an injunction 
own and the other competing system to prohibit them from cut rates on 
freight traffic. Th lainants allege that their bonded rend will 


6 com: 
be able to earn the interest on their bonds, watered and unwatered, if rate 
t these Federal courts are not 


m, the idle consumers of the wealth 2 by the toflers, 
f they fight each other, 
tition among the car- 
the toilers who make 

those products. 


No more monstrous arrogation of the right to rob and run over the masses 
of mankind has ever been set up by the uep of the earth, from the period 
o pans and Crassus and Pontius te and Cali down to the cara of bees 

e i 


ente unction. And this was donme 
TA who is guey entitled to the N of having more 
o struggling millions than almost any other of 


ificent structure of govern- 
ment. Great powers were delogated by the States to the General Govern- 
ment. The genius of the great Chief Justice, John Marshall, construed 
oye lained, and amplified these delegations of power so as to make them in- 


ble and useful and adapted to the growth of the Republic. But the 


reserved rights of the States none knew better than Semus none were more 
sincere in protecting and AEE DE Were he to-day he would 
stand aghast and indignant at the judicial usurpation whichis revolutionizing 
the Republic from a union of free States into an im moneyed Mone rege a 
run by the financial man-eaters of New York and don, sustained by the 


idle rich who stand in with their class, and supported by their grand arm: 
of hirelings throughout the land. a s 


War Revenue Bill—The Price of Cotton and Its Relation to 
the Coinage of Silver. 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES L. SLAYDEN, 


OF TEXAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


: Thursday, June 9, 1898. 
On the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to meet war expendi- 


Mr. SLAYDEN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The proposition to coin a million and a half of 
silver each month is a bit of demagogy so transparent that its au- 
thors, who hoped to deceive and propitiate what they call the sil- 
vee sentiment,” have themselves repudiated it and admit its hum- 

uggery. 

It is no expansion of the currency; it does not give more money 
to help fight the war and pay debts, nor does it stand in the way 
for a single day of the issue of bonds. £ 

The committee and the Republican majority had it in their 
power in framing this bill to incorporate an income-tax provision 
under such conditions that it would have been impossible to at- 
tack it successfully in the courts, 

But the incomes of the very rich are sacred, and it was thought 
safer to attack the small comforts of the humble. It seems t 
pipe smokers and beer drinkers must be made to pay the expenses 


of the war with Spain. 
The so-called seigniorage para h hints at but does not pro- 
vide relief for the Government. If Congress would bravely meet 


the situation and give the people the only genuine and permanent 
relief which experience and common sense suggeste the issue of 
interest-bearing bonds might be avoided and the war brought to 
a close. It would do more, Mr. Speaker. It would give some 
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aoe reed the future to the great but languishing industry of the 


If cotton were ever king, Mr. Speaker, recent prices have de- 
throned it, and it has now reached such low estate that there are 
none so poor to do it reverence.” 

With patience and industry which deserve a better reward, the 
cotton planters of the South go on producing a crop which the 
world requires, but which the world takes from year to year at 
ever lowering prices. 

Year by year it takes more pounds of cotton to get a given sum 
of money. In the face of the fact that Europe, Asia, and Africa 
have their countless millions of naked who look to the cotton 
fields of the United States for the raiment which is necessary to 
their health and comfort, it takes more of the toil and sweat of 
our people to earn a meager return, 

Beyond the incident of a famine here or a plague there there 
must be some reason for this continual subsidence of prices. 

The theory of overproduction is the easy philosophy with which 
certain superficial thinkers discharge themselves from considera- 
tion of the woes of their fellow-men. , 

But marvelous as has been the growth of the cotton crop of our 
country, has it so far outrun the growth in population? i 
have penetrated India, bringing its 225,000,000 people into com- 
mercial touch with Europe and America. Chinese ports have 
been thrown open at the demands of trade, making possible cus- 
tomers of her untold millions; the Indians of Mexico and Central 
and South America have been reclaimed to civilization and made 
to put on the habit of Christian people. All this in addition to the 
normal, natural growth in population, and yet we hear talk of 
overproduction. 

Sir, until every man is filled with wholesome food and com- 
fortably clothed there can be no such thing as overproduction. 

We must seek yet further before we find the secret of low prices 
and consequent distress. 

That this distress does exist there can be no question. 

That it is general in Europe and America no man can deny 
who keeps informed of conditions on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Its discussion is justified. And it is a sad commentary upon the 
amenities of lifein our country that economic questions can not 
be discussed without indulgence inepithets. Such is not the case 
in other countries. 

In England there are two great schools of finance. 

One of these stoutly maintains that the happiness of the human 
family is dependent upon adhesion to the standard. 

The other, embracing many of the learned clergy, most of the 
teachers of political economy in the colleges and universities, mer- 
chants and manufacturers, and not a few bankers, looking beyond 
immediate surroundings, and with sympathy and intelligence 
which is universal, assert, and, in my humble judgment, prove, 
that the prosperity of Europe and America depends upon a return 
to bimetallism. 

As it is in England so it is in France and Germany. 

These are the three countries to which our own philosophers of 
finance turn when they play with the idea of international bimet- 


ism. 

They are the three “leading commercial nations of Europe,” 
without whose consent and cooperation, according to the ideas of 
the Republican party, Americans may not move in purely Ameri- 
can matters. Each of them has the single gold standard, and yet 
in each of them agricultural and commercial distress has been so 
severe that special commissions have been appointed to investigate 
the causes and report the means of correction. p 

It is a singular fact that of each commission a majority reached 
the conclusion that the prime cause of all distress among farmers 
and traders was the demonetization of silver and the consequent 
break in the parity of exchange between silver and gold using 
nations. 

How the demonetization of silver may affect other countries is 
a matter of merely secondary consideration with us—merely con- 
cerns us from a humanitarian standpoint. How it affects the 
people of the United States is a matter of the deepest concern for 
every citizen of the country. 

AN AMERICAN MANUFACTURER'S VIEW. 

I shall devote myself chiefly to a discussion of one phase of the 
currency question. 

Coming from a State which contributes, through an enormous 
cotton crop, with its by-products, nearly one hundred millions a 
year toward the settlement of trade nces against us, I natu- 
rally feel most interest in the matter as to the manner in which it 
affects cotton planters. 

The contention for bimetallism is not merely the fad of theorists. 
I will undertake to show how it is indorsed by men of business. 

To this end, I wish to 8 lengthy interview with Mr. 
James Dobson, the great phia manufacturer. It has been 
nearly two years since the interview was first published, but it is 
as much alive to-day as when ca ag printed, for it refers to a 
question which has not been settled and will not be settled until 
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we have a President whose convictions are right and who has the 
apr dh maintain them. 

Mr. Dobson is reported as follows: 

Mr. Dobson paused a moment and then continued: “Now, why do I believe 
in bimetallism? Because 1 believe in protection to the farmer as well as to 
the manufacturer. If you do not protect the farmer so that he will be pros- 
perous and have money to spend, to whom are the manufacturers going to 
sell their The farmers are the original creators of wealth, and they 
are also the great market for the manufacturers. I claim that the farmer 
can only secure protection through bimetallism, for the simple reason that 
the — * of wheat for the world are made in don upon a single gold 
standard, and in that market and upon that standard the American farmer 
must compete with the wheat growers of the 5 India, and Russia. 
When the Argentine farmer gets $1 in silver fora bushel of wheat the Ameri- 
can farmer gets only 50 cents in gold, and yet the Argentine farmer can buy 
more with his silver dollar in Buenos Ayres than the American farmer can 
buy in New York.” 

. IMPORTS FROM SILVER COUNTRIES. 


I asked Mr. Dobson to explain in what way our domostic industries are 
affected by importations from countries having currency based upon the 
silver standard. 

“Ah, the people of the United States have not awakened to the danger 
Sey upon them from this source," cried Mr. Dobson, beginning to pace 

down his library. “Let me give you some figures. They are . — 
ly familiar with them that í will warrant their 
accuracy. 


900,000 rolls of so-called China mattings, at an ave: 
yard. In 189 yee nen of China mattings had 


per 
That is equivalent to 32,000,000 4 at 


aged to 860,000 ro 


Do with many other lesser articles. y, the 
the world to-day with tooth 

“Butanothergreat domestic industry is threatened,” continued Mr. Dobson. 
“The Japs have gone largely into cotton manufacturing. No nation in the 
world has made such rapid inthisindustryashasJapan. Their300,000 

indies in 1894 jumped ata bound to 750,000 in 1895, and they have orders 
Diosa in England to-day for 750,000 more. That is an increase of spindles at 
the astonishing rate of per cent a year. So I have shown you that in the 
great items of mattings, silks, and cotton cloth the difference in ex- 
change between the Japanese silver standard and our present single gold 
8 is ruining three frost branches of American manufacturing. The 
South must in time feel this, as well as Pennsylvania. New York, and Now 
apana for the South is destined under normal conditions to be the home 
of the cotton factory.” 


- NOT DUE TO THE TARIFF. 
“Can not these increased im: tions be charged in part to the lower 


duties of the Wilson-Gorman law?” 

“Twas just ie to that,” said Mr. Dobson. “Take silks alone. The 
rate of duty on silks is only 5 per cent lower under the present tariff than it 
was under the McKinle 


law. That is not difference oes to multiply the 
silk importations of 30 in 1895. Matting under the McKinley Act paid 
20 per cent duty. Now itis admitted free. Add 20 per cent on the first cost 
in Japan—4 cents per yard—and it makes tho centr one-hundredths 
cent per yard more, the cost, if imported under the McKinley law, 
6 cents per yard, and under the present law 5} cents per yard, the difference 
being in the rate of exchange from a silver toa gold standard. In other 
wW when gold and silver were of nearly equal value, the cost of matting 
was 12} cents, as against 5} cents to-day.” 

“ Why does not oriental competition affect other manufactures, such 
as iron and steel?” 


“It will in time. When a nation like Japan first enters the markets of the 
world, it naturally offers for sale the cheapest and plainest fabrics, uiring 
the least skill to e. As soon as this field is covered, as it y isin 
part, the new competing nation will turn its attention to costlier fabrics, re- 
quiring more labor and Most woolen goods, as well as most iron andsteel 

roducts, are thus far made in countries which are, like ourselves, on a gold 
Shes so that in these branches of industry we are not yet confronted with a 
bounty of 100 per cent in favor of the manufacturer ima silver country. 


Gradually eastern competition may drive the single gold countries 
into competition with one another, and the United States will become 
the dum ground of all foreign products unless we protect ourselves.“ 


AN “OBJECT LESSON” AT HAND. 


I asked Mr. Dobson to give some illustrations cf how these importations 
had affected American labor. 

“ That is the saddest part of the tale,” was the reply. Mr. Dobson led the 
way toa window, which he threw open. 


rosperous homes.” 
uylkill Valley, and returned to 
but they have human 


8 game Paa eke s ont 3 and can not get work. And 
oes no! y o wea 0 
ins must Host other branches 
and brussels suffers as well.” 

Mr. Dobson was so absorbed in this branch of his subject that he closed his 
oaan, talking as if to spe pe cog into a little mental arithmetic: 

Let me see; 404,000 pieces of would be 16,000,000 yards a year. One 
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loom weaves 16 yards a day. That would mean about 3,300 looms a to 
make the silk we import 


in 1895 from Japen alone, not toprak of China. 
That, | holero, 1s qaa about the number of silk looms now idle at Paterson. 
That throws di tly out of work 10,000 5 throstlers, and spin- 
ners. Indirectly, that brings hardship to 50, ple. Those disasters have 
not yet struck our cotton t g, and coming soon, an 


r. Dobson will you say to what extent 
stopped the armeni of wages within your personal knowledge 
do not like that part of my story, he replied, “but I Will tell_you ap- 
imately. In 1893 our pay roll reached 000 a month. Our were 
2 running full and gave steady work to 5,000 people. To-day our pax roll 
is only $60,00)a month. By reductions of time and like devices, we manage 
to distribute these wages among about 4,000 people. We take care of as 
many as we can, but there is so much less for them to do, and so much less 
for them to earn, and so much less for them to spend, and so much less for I 
don’t know how many thousand other people to receive and ro-spend in their 


turn. 
think those figures aro sadly eloquent, and 1 only to our own 
local community, right here at the Falls of Schuylkill, But think of the 
other communities. Goto Kensington. Kensington, yon know. is a northern 
suburb of Philadelphia on the Delaware River. There are Dolan & Co.'s 
woolen mills. Iam sure that not one-half of their people who were working 
on fuli time at good wages in 1893 can get any work at all now. That state- 
ment will apply to every branch of the woolen business, excepting only the 
that make women's fancy goods. Most of those mills, I believe, 
full, And then think of the Patterson silk mills.” 


HOW CAPITAL SUFFERS. 


in dollars to his own experience, but suggested that 
inference. Then he 
went on: 

“Al this means distress to both employees and manufacturers. The em- 
ployees are earning either little or nothing at all. and yet they must live, 
and their necessity is dire. The manufacturer suffe. use his expenses 
are constant for insurance, maintenance of plant, and other items. These 
expenses in the egate are an enormous tax upon the capital invested in 
these crippled industries. For ae in the neighborhood of Providence, 

I., there are 75 woolen mills. Of them, 54 are standing still, and the rest 
are running only four days a week. It is hard to put into words what dis- 
tress that means to both capital and labor. 

“Why, in all my experience of many years 1 have never seen business in 
such a condition as it is to-day. People will not buy goods, because they 
think that at another time they can buy them cheaper. is no stability 
in prices. For example, only last week 10,000 cases of ginghams were sold in 
New York at from 3} to gt cents a yard. Only a few w ago the price of 
these goods would have been, to jobbers, 6 to7 cents a yard. To-day cotton 
cloth for Covaci purpose and for export sells in the South at 13 cents per 

T piy unprecedented in the annals of manufacturing.” 

I suggested that it would be difficult to trace the effect of these disasters 
upon other classes of capital and labor in our social and industrial hore 

“Yes, to their furthest extent, but it is comparativel to see how they 
affect the great ess of tion. I believe that the railroads em- 
ploy 12 per cent of all the employees of the country. Now, when the facto- 
ries of the country are not busy, they furnish less freight to the railroads, 
whose earnings fall off until they go into the hands of vers. Thatisthe 
condition of 6% per cent of the railroads of the country to-day. Unless we 
manufacturers can give business to the railroads, I do not seo how they can 
pay their interest c es and prosper. This. of course, finall es the 
——.— of the stockholders, big and little, at home and a and carries 

tress to those who had ho; to live on their invested earnings. Weowe 
anenormous foreign indebtedness on our rai Many of our railroads 
have borrowed all they can, until almost all their rolling stock is p 
car trusts and they have nothing else to borrow on. Nota security 
falls due that is paid off but by n anew security. In other words, they 
are not paying 95 eir debts, but are keeping their borrowing capacity up to 


its extreme limi 
HIGHER DUTIES AND SILVER. 


After this brief but searching discussion of present commercial troubles, 
Iasked Mr. Dobson to prescribe his remedy. 

“There can be no nent prosperity in this country,” he ded, 
“until all our material resources of capital and labor are put to work. Our 
people must become fully employed. ‘Their oan power must bein- 
creased by giving them the chance toexercise their full earning power. This 

make a market for the product of both the manufacturer and the 
farmer, and thus furnish freight carriage to the rail 

* These results, m my deliberate judgment, can only be 8 first, 
by higher tariff duties, which shall furnish revenue sufficient to pay the 
remoting expenses of the Government; and, second, by the remonetization of 
silver, by an international agreement ble.” 

“But do you consider international etallism possible? The extreme 
silver men claim that it is not.” 

“Troply by asserting that itis 8 Why. England is ready to join us 
as soon as we make the effort to it about. I want to quote here the 
Manchester Guardian of March 18 to show that this is true.” And Mr. Dob- 
son read the following: 

“The singular is that in defining last night the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment on the question, Sir Michael Hicks- practicall 
all the members of the Government wish to see bimetallism y 
out tho world and at the old ratio. The Government are willing and anxious 
to enter into a conference or negotiation with other powers for the express 

urpose of removing the evils referred to in the resolution. They are ready 
o consider the desirableness of. 3 silver currency. They are 
prepared to sanction the reopening of the Indian mints to the free coinage 


of silver. 
“All these things the Government are unanimously willing to do if other 
panes will adopt adequate measures for restoring the relative sanni of 
e two metals. Now, the restoration of such mone’ stability would be 
bimetallism, though, as Sir William Houldsworth remarked, it might not be 
called by that name. The standard of value throughout the world, in this 
country as well as everywhere else, would no longer be gold alone, bat. in 
effect, gold and silver together, as before 1873, And it is quite certain that 
whatever measures other powers consented to 7 would be adopted with 
a view to the certain restoration of the old ratio within a comparatively brief 
od, and would not improbably have that effect before a conference which 
meant business had finished its deliberations.” 


The bimetallism which Mr. Dobson thought a necessary prece- 
dent to the return of prosperity and which the Manchester Guard- 
ian so eloquently pleads for could have been accomplished in the 
summer of 1897 if Mr. McKinley had not repudiated the demands 
of his own platform and discredited the commission he had him- 
self given Mr. Wo.cort and his tes. 


In the course of my remarks I shall submit tables and state- 
ments which show how the commerce and people of Great Britain 
have been affected by monetary changes since 1873, but in every 
instance I do so only because of the analogy of conditions and be- 
cause what, under given circumstances, affects our British kins- 


men also affects us. There are British trades which have been 
injured by the striking down of silver as a world-recognized 
money metal. Perhaps the major part of the British people have 
been hurt by it. Certainly the manufacturing, commercial, and 
farming classes have been. But it is true in Great Britain, as it 
is in our country, that these are not the dominant people. 

It is the banking class which rules there as here, 

The wishes of Manchester and Blackburn do not appear to in- 
fiuence London. 

Just as in our country the Administration has its ear attuned 
to the slightest whisper of Wall street, soin England government 
hearkens only unto the command of Lombard street. 

The British are a masterful people. Very properly have they 
been called “ the all-conquering British.” Lesser people they con- 
quer by the sword and hold by the sword. Greater and stronger 
people they conquer by diplomacy and hold by mortgages based 
upon the gold standard. The ing classes in England not 
only hold other people in financial slavery, but in their greed for 
gold they are unmindful of the distress of their own fellow- 
countrymen. 

The banker in London is content if he can collect his interest in 
gon, ovon if spindles in Lancashire are idle and workmen unem- 
ployed. 

Manchester is the heart of the great cotton trade of England. 
More than 45,000,000 spindles in England help to consume the 
cotton grown in the United States. It is a fair presumption 
that Lancashire spinners, recognized throughout the world for 
their quick perception in trade, thoroughly understand the con- 
ditions of their own business and know, in fact, what is best for 
them. Onlyafew years ago, before the currency question reached 
what I think I may safely call its acute stage, at a great mass 
meeting in the Manchester town hall, which was presided over 
by the mayor of that city and addressed by the Hon. A. J. Bal- 
four, now a cabinet officer of the first rank, the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the citizens of Manchester, in public meet- 

assembled, the exceedingly unsstisfactory condition of our productive 
industries and of commerce generally is largely due to the 1 of 
gold and tho violent fluctuations and uncertainty of exchange between gold- 
standard ard silver-standard countries. 

That the best and most effective remedy would be secured by an agree- 
ment, on a broad international basis, to reopen the mints of the leading na- 
tions of the world to the unrestricted coinage of both gold and silver, and 
that to that end Her Majesty's Government be earnestly requested to cooper- 
ate with other nations at the forthcoming monetary conference to secure an 
international agreement. 

Of each American cotton crop, under normal conditions, England 
spins approximately 8,500,000 bales, or about 40 per cent of the 
average yield of the last five crops, 

Now, it will be admitted by everybody that a customer who 
buys four out of every ten things which one has to sell is a cus- 
tomer in whose welfare we have the greatest interest. 

If the English spinner is prosperous, his prosperity is reflected 
“yon every cotton plantation in the South. On the other hand, if 
Manchester market advices report spinners “ indifferent“ or buy- 
ing from hand to mouth,” we are certain to have lower prices 
for our raw cotton on this side. 

AINDIA’S DEVELOPMENT. 

England's t Asiatic dependency has been valuable only as 
an outlet for English manufactures, 

Poor as they may be individually, the consuming energy of the 
hundreds of millions of peoplein India has been the source of vast 
wealth to British manufacturers. 

Until very recently it kept aglow the forges of Sheffield and 
F and made unceasing the hum of spindles in Man- 

er. 

But afew years ago the cotton manufacturers of England be- 
gan to complain of bad business. Dividends were cut from time 
to time and finally abandoned altogether, and adverse balances 
became the rule rather than the exception. Like the wise man 
he is, the English cotton spinner set about seeking the cause for 
this change in conditions. It did not take him long to stumble 
upon the fact that the decline in his industry was exactly con- 
temporary with the demonetization of silver in Germany, France, 
and the United States, 

He discovered that just as silver had gone down in value when 
measured in gold, so had his own business declined. He also dis- 
covered that just as gold went up in its purchasing power the 
manufacturing industry of India was increased. 

The effect of the demonetization acts was not appreciably felt, 
either in its stringent and distressful influence in Europe and 
America nor in its contrary workings in Asia, for a few years fol- 
lowing the attack upon silver. 

So long as silver and gold hung about a parity and all the 
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money of the world was made outof two metals, and the metals 
themselves were exchangeable at or about the old basis, the world’s 
trade went on pretty much as usual. But after a while knowl- 
edge of the fact that silyer had been discredited at the mints of 
Europe and America penetrated all corners of the world, and 
then there came a change which had one sort of influence in 
Manchester and another sort in Bombay. 

In the decennial report issued by the India office in London a 
table is given, which I will quote, as it shows the phenomenal 
growth of the cotton-spinning industry in India: 


Number of mills in operation 
Capital invested (rupees) 
Hands employed 
7 ͤ ncccenaca= 2 
0 AER I Ar A Ea N EA TE R 


More recent publications inform us that at the end of the year 
1894 the number of mills had increased to 141, looms to 31,709, and 
spindles to 3,726,914. 


INDIA RECEIVES A SETBACK, 


The growth of the cotton-spinning industry in India, which had 
been extraordinary up to 1893, when the mints of that country 
were closed to the coinage of silver and the rupee, which is India’s 
standard coin, given an artificial and arbitrary market value, and 
while still growing, as compared with that of England, received a 
setback by that bit of financing. 

India, by virtue of her use of silver, 8 an advantage over 
England, for, in spite of the fact that the coinage of silver has been 
stopped by British legislation and the Indian rupee given a fixed 
Mot n by British edict, that country is still upon a sort of silver 

asis. 

It is not the silyer basis of China nor the gala basis of England, 
but stands between the two. It has been cleverly likened to the 
coffin of Mohammed, and is said to be suspended, so to speak, in the 


air. 

While the mints of India were open to the free and unrestricted 
coinage of silver, and after the demonetization in Europe and 
America—that is to say, for the period of twenty years from 1873 
to 1898—her development was marvelous. 

During that period the exports of cotton goods from India to 
Japan and China were large and . importance. 
She was not only making practically all of certain classes of cot - 
ton goods which her own poopie required, thus cutting the Eng- 
lish spinners out of what had hitherto been a profitable trade, but 
she was making serious inroads upon English trade in other 
Asiatic countries. The Indian laborer was paid in silver, and 
content to be paid in silver, for in his country its purchasing 
power in relation to the things he required had not been changed 
while the English operative was paid in gold, but at reduc 
wages, and not always employed. 

Although silver had largely lost its purchasing power in Europe, 
it maintained its level, as measured in commodities, in India itself. 
Wages were much lower in India than in England and the laborer 
was paid in currency depreciated in England by 33} per cent. 

Thus the Indian manufacturer enjo: a vast protection as com- 
pared with his British competitor, and Calcutta became the active 
rival of Manchester. , 

It is a curious and interesting study to see how the advantage 
in cotton manufacturing has been transferred, by reason of 
changes in the monetary basis of certain countries, from one 
country to another. When bimetallism was a potent and benefi- 
cent factor in the commerce of Europe and America, the mills of 
England and America were prosperous. The ingenuity of Amer- 
ican and English operatives, our tremendous use of machinery, 
and consequently low-priced goods, gave us an advantage over 
the Oriental, who had not changed his methods for hundreds of 

ears. 

7 We-have seen how, from 1873, when silver was demonetized in 
Europe and America, until 1898, when the mints of India were 
closed to the unrestricted coinage of the white metal, the cotton- 
spinning trade of the latter country grew at an unparalleled rate. 
Now we come to see how when the Indian mints were closed and 
while those of Japan were open the latter country made tremen- 
dous strides in commercial development. 

I can not do better than to quote from an address before the 
British Association at Ipswich, delivered September, 1895, by 
Mr. R. S. Gundry: : 

Mr. Gundry says: 

Cloth manufacturing is still in its infancy, but it is instructive to note the 


reports of Her Majesty's consuls regarding the appearance of Japanese goods 
last year on the Chinese market. 


I wish te call the attention of the House to the significant fact 
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* sys * . 1 
that this 5 first made itself felt in 1894, the 
year after the closing of the mints in India, 

Mr. Gundry continues: ' 

From Korea, in the far north; from Ichang, in Central China; from Wen- 
chow, on the coast of Chekiang; from Amoy, on the coast of Fohkien; from 
Formosa, which has now been ceded to Japan, and even from the Island of 
Hainan, the refrain is the same. Sapanca cloth and yarn were offered for 
the first time, or in increasing quantities; the quality was inferior to that of 
Manchester goods, but showed a distinct tendency toward improvement, and 
the goods themselves commanded a ready sale by their comparative cheap- 


ness, 
d to compete with Manchester and Japan 


We have seen India encour: 
encouraged to compete with Ind China isnow about to compete with both. 


When Mr. Gundry uttered this prophetic phrase he little 
dreamed that before the close of the year of 1897 Japan, by her 
erori to go upon the gold basis, would hasten to make his words 


od. 
I read again from Mr. Gundry’s address: 


Enterprise is hampered by so many difficulties in that official-ridden coun- 
try (China) that it was simpler to import from India, so long as the 5 — 
remained on a silver leveland Manchester was willing to sell at former ra 
For twenty years after the breach of the old omy ed sen silver and gold 
the Lancashire spinner had contrived to lower gold prices concurrently with 
the fall in exchange. 

The planter who does not remember that the gold price of his 
cotton was also steadily lowered during this period is a man of 
short memory. 

Mr. Gundry continues: 

He was enabled to do this in a great measure by economics incidental to 
Soh the prick ine Gk DELA charges IDON a clam: PIATTA EAS ATA ore 
shrink; taxes tended rather to increase. Sige 5 

I may say, parenthetically, that this is a way mortgages and 
taxes have under the gold standard, 

Wages have fluctuated somewhat, but the average decline has 
been slight and quite incommensurate with the decline in price, 
A limit of reduction had been reached, and when the two tremen- 
dous blows dealt to silver in 1893 widened the gap between the 
precious metals to a gulf, he could only bridge it by raising the 
silver price of his goods. Without sny additional competition— 
for Chinese mills were still in their in ancy and Japanese manu- 
facturers had not yet overtaken the home de: 
ficulties sufficed to reduce the Chinaman’s purchases of cotton 
goods from 18,600,000 pieces in 1891 to 14,000, in 1893 and 1894, 
* Yet during those years,” as the statistical secretary of the Chi- 
nese maritime customs remarks, ‘‘the area of consumption was 
extended by the opening of custom-houses in three additional 


mand—exchange dif- 


provinces.” 
Conditions had come to help the Chinese produce at home the 
cotton goods which for years they had been buying, first in Man- 


chester, then in India, and subsequently in Japan, and they have 
not been slow to avail themselves of the opportunity. 

So tremendous is the advantage under which the Asiatic manu- 
facturer, with his silver standard, is working that the war be- 
tween China and Japan hardly arrested his career of prosperity. 

The consular report for June, 1896, says: 

Upon the conclusion of peace business (in Japan) a 


returned to its normal condition. As an evidence o! 
spinnin 


ars to have quickly 
e expansion of the 
and weaving industries, it may be stated that the imports of raw 
cotton showed an increase of 30 per cent upon the 5 year's figures. 
From the Cotton Spinners’ Union it is learned that the number of cotton 
mills actually at work in Japan on the 3lst of December was 58. with 632,130 
spindles, ust 49, with 524,696 spindles, at the corresponding period of the 
previous year. 

As rapid as was this growth in that important trade, it was tri- 
fling compared with what was to come. 

Our consul further says: 

1 new factories and the extension of existing works show a pro- 
posed increase of 6 mills and 852,427 spindles during the next few months. 

This would mean an increase in spinning power of more than 
55 per cent in a period of time which the consul describes as “a 
few months.” Consul James F. Connally, in his report to the De- 
partment of State dated July 20, 1896, said that at the end of the 
year 1896 “there would be about 1,000,000 spindles in Japan.” 

` CHINA TO THE FRONT. X 

As ngrok trade was largely superseded by East Indian prod- 
ucts, and they in time, after the closing of the Indian mints to the 
coinage of silver, gave way before Japanese energy and competi- 
tion, so now the latter are in danger from China. 

In the year of 1897 the Japanese, who are a nation of copyists 
inaugurated a sort of gold standard by reducing the quantity of 
gold inagold dollar by one-half. It occasioned no surprise, there- 
fore, to learn that by the beginning of the year of 1828 Japan's 
wonderful prosperity and the rapid growth of her manufacturin, 
paa been checked ough the workings of the new financi 

Oliex. ` ; 
Š ‘AST have already shown, the profit of cotton manufacturing has 
been handed very largely from ngland to India, thence to Japan, 
and finally passed on tothe Chinese. These thrifty, yellow fellows 
may be relied upon to retain the advantage. 
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Consul Jernigan, in his report dated December 22, 1897, says 
that great industrial changes are taking place in China. 

The Chinese have broken the spell of conservatism. Ports are 
being opened to commerce, machinery is imported, and trade is ex- 
panding. The consul says that the Chinese and Japanese can not 
now manufacture goods that will compete with American goods 
in American markets, but he says „the day is not far distant 
when the products of Asiatic labor will, toa material extent, sup- 
ply the demands of the Asiatic markets.” Those English and 
American cotton mills which hitherto have done an important 
business with India, Japan, China, and the Straits Settlements are 
sure to be superseded by cheap Chinese labor. Further on in his 
phe the consul writes from Shanghai on the interesting ques- 

on o: 

WAGES AND PRICES. 


The question of wages and prices is, however, one which demands con- 
sideration from another point of view. We can but sympathize with the 
efforts of China to increase her revenue that she may meet her obligations 
and be enabled further to promote the development of her marvelous re- 
sources. Cheap cotton pad too, will doubtless benefit her impoverished 
millions, but these cottons will not remain in China. Sooner or later they 
will enter into competition with the output of foreign looms in the cheap 
pee of the world, and for this reason the problem demands serious con- 

eration. 

The expenses of living have been reduced to the minimum by the Chinese 


borer. 

Trades unionism has for ages been firmly established in China. It receives 
òfficial recognition; its rules are stringent; it is tenacious of its privileges. 
But human hands are all too plentiful and human life is cheap, so it comes to 
pass that many skilled cs receive but 15 cents, Mexican, a day, while 
master workmen get 20 to 25 cents, and the common laborer saves if 
from starving on 2 Mexican dollars a month. 

Our consul distinctly warns us that the produce of Chinese 
looms will soon supply the home demand and that then they will 
be sure to compete with the produce of American and English 
looms in the cheaper markets of the world outside the Chinese 
Empire. 

ill they stop there? x 

Working with a money which gives them a hundred per cent 
protective duty and with 300, 000, 000 industrious people who are 
accustomed to live on a few cents a day, how long will it be be- 
fore they enter the markets of Europe and America and with the 
produce of their cheap labor displace that of our own compara- 
tively high-priced operatives? No labor union can destroy such 
competition, no tariff law can be made which will protect us from 
this Chinese invasion, unless we first correct the laws of finance 
and take away the advantage they now enjoy by working with a 
money which is depreciated in our country, but which maintains 
its parity with commodities and labor in their own country. 

I quote again from the United States consul at Shanghai: 

These wages must be cut almost in half for expression in United States 
money. Frequently there are wives and children to be supportar too, but 
in the rest families these members frequently find employment in some 
dustries—the women perhaps in the manufacture of shoe soles, the 
children in making poper money for offerings to the dead, or, as in Shanghai, 
in the manufacture of match boxes, and so the slender earnings of the hus- 
band anå father are eked out. A građual introduction of some western in- 
dustries, the building of 3 other improvements in communica- 
tion, of mines, and the development of the other resources of 
the Empire will no doubt improve matters to some extent by giving a better 
market to the productions of China, by diverting labor from overcrowded 
channels to new enterprises, and by creating a ater demand for labor, 
which will somewhat improve the wages; but as t goers at present, we can 
not view with indifference the 3 of bringing the products of our wage 
earners into competition with these cheap toilers. 

How the masses of China can live on the wages paid will appear 
from the following table, in which the present retail prices of 
some of the commoner articles are given in Mexican silver: 


Price. || Articles. Price. 
MarrowWs per pound. $0.02 

O E do 00 
Rice ---per picul..| 4.00 

Bean oil .... Per catty.. 09 

03 || Peanut oil .......-...--- do “ 10 
E 5 14 


x! do. 
| Bean curd for cake..... do 


Nor- One picul equals 1831 pounds; one catty equals 1} pounds. 


The consul goes on to say that these retail prices are not ordi- 

narily paid by natives. They are the prices paid in the treaty 

ide where wages are higher and food is higher than in the 
rior. 

He further says: 

The poorer families can not, of course, afford to eat meat often. Some 
will eat it twice a week; these are fortunate; others count it a luxury to have 
meat twice a month. The poorest families live on 50 cash apiece per day, 
which at the present rate of exchange is about 3 cents. 

Our consul is an observant man; and although he was making 
his report toa gold-standard Administration, he did not refrain 
from calling attention to a fact, so often denied by orators of the 
single gold basis in this country—that is, that the price of com- 
modities, measured in silver, had remained steady in China, while 
they have all declined frightfully in the United States, 
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STABILITY OF PRICES IN CHINA, 


Steadiness in values is greatly to be desired in business. The 
merchant who enters into important engagements likes to feel a 
reasonable degree of certainty as to what will be the value of his 
goods a week, a month, or a year hence, 

The man who obligates himself to pay a certain sum of money 
@ year or twoor three years hence would like to know before- 
hand that it would not take more pounds of cotton or wheat or 
beef to settle his debt than he could have obtained for the same 
sum of money at the time he signed the note. 

It is our contention that bimetallism would bring about just 
this steadiness; thatit would, in the main, keep prices level, except 
for the inconsequential fluctuations now and then due to a greater 
or smaller crop. 

I invite attention to the table which will appear here in my 
printed remarks: y 


Variations in prices of staple articles of export from Shanghai from 1870 to 1895. 
[Average prices 1870-1874 = 100.] 


1870- | 1875. | 1880. 1888. | 1886. | 1887. 1888. 


Article. 


100 %| 99] 96] 91 86 

111| 106 113] 110 111 im 

100 80 76 70 70 | 68 

100 73 6 60 57 49| 60 

100 99| 97 112] 105 97 107 

100 100 100 101 121 119] 119 

100 111 152] 159 159| 150 125 

100 100 124] 110 11 %| 4 

100 100 103 131 148| 107| 115 

100 116| 134] 13) 134| 131| 131 

100 93| 103 117| 14| %| 83 

10| 78 85 69] 69| 6| 58 

joo| 83 97| 90] æ| #2] 87 

100 88 99] 108] 94 80] 80 

100 100 133] 103 105 | 108| 103 

100 115 94] 109 100 100 107 

100 101 107| 102 133 100 109 

1, 700 (1,671 1, 787 IL, 780 [1,815 [1,059 | 1,641 

Article. 1889. | 1890. | 1891. 1893. | 1894. | 1895. 

a ois — IS 

Raw (blue elephant grade) 91 8| s 101 s| 99 
aw ue elep. 993 

meal 20? 00d. 112 109| 110 113 12| 126 

ea: 

w| a| s 80 aj g 

59| 57| 53 14 T| 6 

97| 97| 105 104 90 12 

138 | 121 10 143| 181 120 

125 | 103| 98 90 115| 107 

98| si| 83 90 91] 9 

115 107 148 115 148 204 

123 131 108 130 112 112 

8 so] 99 8| 87| 8 

W| 7 7B 8 73| 105 

60 61 59 125 176 25 

8 72 8 87| 108| 108 

105 | 101 102 111 328| it 

94| 108| 98 80 86] 82 

109 | 100 132 100 121 19 


Special attention is called to the comparative steadiness in the 
prices of cotton and wheat for the twenty-five years covered by 
the table. 

Assumin 
cotton for the years 1 
the quarter of a century was 9.7 cents per pound and the highest 


10 cents a pound to have been the market price of 
70-1874, the lowest price paid for it during 


12,2 cents per pound. 

Now, take wheat for another illustration. 

Assuming the price to haye been $1 per bushel in 1870-1874, 
the lowest price for it in China for the next twenty years was 
$1.02 per bushel, and the highest price $1.33 per bushel, or an ex- 
treme fluctuation of 331 per cent. War or great crop failures 
would readily account for so moderate a change in values. 

It will also be noted by American wheat farmers that the fluc- 
tuations were toward a higher level of prices always. 

The consul also says: 

In the case of the cottons imported into China the prices have closely fol- 
lowed the fluctuations of the silver market. 

In the study of the currency question as applied to cotton rais- 
ing another thought has suggested itself to me, and is, I believe, 
worth consideration. Travelers tell us that a large part of the 
Chinese Empire is suited to the cultivation of cotton. 

How much cotton is raised in China at present is the merest 
conjecture. 

Ellison and Shepperson, both excellent authorities, estimate it 
at about one and a quarter million bales, 
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eee may be vastly more, for of the interior of China little is 
own, 

There are 8 to be between three and four hundred mil - 
lion people in China. 

have seen it stated that if all the world were marching in a 
ocezsion every third man who passed a given point would be a 
inaman. This may be an exaggeration, but they do outnuin- 
ber the people of any other nation, and we can only guess at the 
economic force they may be able to exert when once their energies 
are intelligently applied. 

Asia was the birthplace of cotton manufacture. 

It is known that the industry existed in India in a high state of 
perfection more than twenty centuries ago; how much longer is 
not known. 

As the people of Europe emerged from barbarism they seized 
upon much of the civilization of the East as good and rejected 
much as valueless. 

The art of spinning and weaving cotton was one of the things 
they learned from the Asiatics. 

They adapted it to the requirements of an expanding commerce, 
and in time their lead in this useful industry was not questioned. 

But is the whirligig of time to bring the yellow man his revenge? 

Cotton spinning in India, China, and Japan is to-day certainly 
more profitable than in Europe or America, and it may be that 
the raising of the raw cotton, along with the art of its manufac- 
toro, is to be handed back to the people from whom we learned 

th. 

From the consular report for November, 1895, I take this de- 
scription of the manner of cultivation of cotton in China: 


Cotton is notcultivated in China as in the United States. The ridges are 
wide, like the ridges of an American wheat field, and the seed is sown as an 
Americau farmer sows wheat. Co mently the plants are very thick, and 
the Chinese farmer cultivates ore t to the fullest maturity. ble. 
The necessity for sufficient space for the plant to w and branch is not ad- 
mitted, and when ma‘ the stalk is small and the limbs comparatively 
few. The thickness of growth necessarily results in small bolls and short 


staple. 
To look at an acre of Chinese cotton when full grown leayes an impression 
SAME to great yielding capacity which the actual yield is far from ful- 


ng. 

The plants stand so close her they keep off the action of the sun and 
cause many of the bolls to wither in the shade and prevent them from ma- 
turing. en the Chinese are taught the advantage of properly thinning 
and spacing their cotton, that the warm air and rays of the sun can pene- 
trate, the chan, ə from the present system of cultivation will be rewarded by 
an increased yield per acre and a much finer staple. 


If it be true, and there appears no reason to doubt the statement, 
that in the Chinese Empire there are large areas suitable for the 
cultivation of cotton, and these people, who can and do live on 3 
cents a day, turn their attention to it in an intelligent way, how 
long willit be before the planters of Mississippi and Texas will 
be forced to abandon their favorite crop? A ) 

Of course we have nothing to fear while Eey persist in their 
present unscientific methods of cultivation. But they will not 
persist in them. 

The Chinese are quick to imitate, and the great industry of the 
South is in real danger from the competition of ‘‘ Chinese cheap 
labor,” if our consuls tell the truth. 


WOOL PRODUCTION ALSO THREATENED. 


It does not seem to be generally known that an a 
quantity of wool is also brought into this country from China. 

The average annual importations for the last three years were 
about 20,000,000 pounds. Exporters buy this wool in China at 
about 7 to 9 cents, Mexican, per pound. These 7 to 9 cents silver 
cost them less than half of that sum in gold. 

They sell for gold in the United States, which they take back 
to their own country and more than double at once in the money 
which is current there and which answers all the demands of 
their trade. 

It is true that up to this time they have only sent us the coarser 
grades of wool. 

5 3 have hitherto been bred in China for the pelts and for 
only. 

But in China the problem of how to get a living is rather more 
pressing than elsewhere, and when the Chinese learn that in Eu- 

and America there is à market for the finer grades they are 
sure to find the means of supplying the demand. 

No tariff law can protect us from such competition. 

In this connection I wish to quote from the Report of the Royal 
Agricultural Commission of 1897 as touching the menace of wool- 
growing competition from South America: 


From Mr. Peel's report it appears that 1 alone among the coun- 
tries referred to is free from agricultural depression as understood in the 
United apa Her capacity for the production of cereals and the area of 
land suited to this branch of industry appear to be practically unlimited, and, 
for the reasons adduced by Mr. Peel, she does not suffer in the same degree 
as other countries from the fall in prices. 

It is stated in report that the farmer in the Argentine Republic can 
grow wheat at a profitand sell in London at 20 shillings a quarter. and that he 


mium on gold the lower the price that he can afford to take, an advan 
which es him more or less independent of the market, and enables 
to undersell his rivals in all parts of the world. 

26. These views as to the effect of the gold premium are strikingly con- 
firmed by Mr. Taylor and Mr. Harris, both of whom are gentlemen of the 
widest experience in the corn trade of the world, and Me de R. Brett. 

20. Mr. de R. Brett is strongly co ed in his opinions by the report of 
Mr. Peel, who quotes one of the largest sheep farmers in Argentina, Mr. 
Gibson, as follows: 

“There are still vast tracts of land in the north of the province of Santa Fe, 
in the territory of the Central Pampas, and all the south of the ublic ca- 
paa of producing store stock at cheap prices, and as yet unpeopled. It is 

ificuit, moreover, to indicate the limit of the lucerne-growing lands. Thus 
with, on the one hand, room to produce the store animalin far greater num- 
bers than the Republic at present does, and at prices which can fall lower 
and still be remunerative to the breeder, and, on the other hand, the spread 
of the lucerne ficlds to receive this store stock and prepare it for the consum- 
ey markat I think Iam almost justified in stating that the Argentine Ro- 
punio can afford to undersell the whole world’s meat trade and remain sole 
caterer." 


is enabled to do this by the high premium on gold: in fact, the higher the pe 


For the twelve months ending December, 1898 and 1897, there 
was imported into the United States from South America the fol- 
lowing quantities of wool: ; 


8, 420, 061 
15, 372, 012 


61, 385, 385 


The increase is startling to a wool 
hends the danger to his industry which these figures so clearly 
suggest, I feel sure that he will give his servants in Congress a 
command which can neither be refused nor ignored, 


THE REMEDY. 


ower. When he compre- 


The remedy for these evils is bimetallism. 

I believe in international bimetallism, but I also believe that 
the only way to getit is by national initiative. 

The United States are big enough and strong enough commer- 
cially and otherwise to lea : 

The influence and power of our Government are such that others 
will be compelled to follow. 

But the United States need not embark on the policy of bimet- 
allism alone. All the American continent, except Canada, will 
gladly join us in the venture. 

Every republic to the south of us which is now upon a silver 
basis or a peper basis can be counted on as an ally in such an un- 
dertaking. I do not doubt but that we could, with a little diplo- 
matic effort and the exercise of ordinary business common sense, 
secure reciprocity treaties with them based upon tariff laws 
framed for our mutual interest and excluding Euro nations 
from the advantages of such a treaty until they had opened their 
mints to the coinage of gold and silver at the ratio agreed upon 
by the American republics. 

Such a poney would extend our trade enormously where we 
have very little trade now. 

It is a fact which does not speak well for our business acumen 
and energy that Europe now sells more goods to Central and 
South America than our own country does. 

These South American countries would be important commer- 
cial allies, and as we absorbed their trade Europe would become 
more and more anxious to participate in its profits, and one by 
one trans-Atlantic mints would be opened to the free and unre- 
stricted coinage of both metals. 

Every political party in this country believes that the remedy is 


bimetallism. 

The n said so timidly at St. Louis. The Democrats 
said Po boldly at Chicago, and the Populists confirmed their judg- 
ment. 


The British House of Commons, on the 17th of March, 1897, 
passed the following resolution by a unanimous vote: 

That this House is of the opinion that the instability of the relative value 
of gold and silver since the action of the Latin Union in 1873 has proved in- 

urious to the best interests of this country, and urges upon the Government 
he advisability of doing all in their power to secure by international agree- 
ment a stable monetary par of exchange between gold and silver. 

German and French leaders are also agreed that bimetallism is 
the remedy for the world’s trade depression, Each seems to be 
eme to take the lead if what all concur is for the good of tho 
world. 

The Democratic party is the only great organization with the 
courage of itsconvictions. It points the way to prosperity. Upon 
it has fallen the duty of restoring a system the destruction of 
which has brought untold misery to mankind, the rebuilding of 
which will cause all who earn their bread in the sweat of their 
faces to rise up and call it blessed. 
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Cotton spinning and weaving mills in India June 30, 1896. 


[Extracted from 149, Jones’s Handbook (September, 1897, edition) for 

Daily Cable Records of American Cotton Crop Statistic, ete. Published by 

So 5 J ones, 11 Tokenhouse Yard, London E. C., and 19 Beaver street, New 
or 


Total approx. 


amato oone 

Whero situated. Mills.| Spindles. Looms of hands fen for of 

employ year in bales 

Y. | of 392 pounds. 

5 d of Bonba oa ee 849,678 
Country, Bombay 

83 . 179, 670 
Total Bombay Pres- 

Nene — 2 8 1 2, 774,129 1, 029, 318 

Other provinces 46 | 1,158,817 379, 


— 


155 | 3,932, 46 


* Two in course of erection. + Eight in course of erection. 


The world’s cotton mills, according to latest known estimates. 


tracted from Jones’s Handbook for Daily Cable Records of American 
i Cotton Statistics, etc, page 167, Bepteamsber, 1897.] 


Consump- | Hands em- 
ion. ployed. 


Bates. 
Great Britain 45, 270,000 | 660,000 977,000 530,000 
United States: 
North 14,377,000 | 278,569 | 1,950,000 221, 585 
Soe 496 | Bratt e 
6,000,000 | 200,000 } 1,040,000 211,000 
6,571,332 | 245,000 | 1,237, 664 100,360 
5,039,000 | 126,000 854, 050 90, 000 
2,991,062 | 81,000 607,500 ' 120,000 
2,985, 651 | 133, 928 670, 000 120, 000 
1,680,000 | 28,300 132,000 19, 500 
1,772,000 | 23,721 150, 000 20, 941 
1,750,000 | 60,000 450,000 90, 000 
1,338,418 | 47,196 400, 000 88,111 
2,614,500 | 68,289 830,000 |--.....-.... 
2,110,000 | 68,000 $30,000 |.-....--.... 
Up apt ley BOR OF al Che ae Fa a Pe eet 
850,000 | 8,500 Mee 
840,000 | 7,500 60, 000 
112,000 | 1,900 - 
290,000 20, 100 55,000 
970,000 }......... 99, 600 
90,000 
25,000 }....-.... 
3,982, 940 
19 5 
300,000 
660,000 . 


*Extracted from the September, 1895, edition of Jones's Book. 
[Extract from English Bimetallic League publications.] 


The 88 of India has just issued returns relating to the textile - 
mill industries of India which appear to bring the record of extension toa 
later date than previously issued returns. The following relate to the cotton 


TTT 58 12,98 1, 488,40 . 
1870-80 58 18,307] 1,470,830 89, 537 
1880-81 58 13,283 1,401,730 47,955 
1881-82 .. 62| 14,886 | 1,550,944 52,821 
1882-83 .. 82| 15,116] 1,654,103 53, 624 
1883-84 74| 16,251 | 1,895,284 826 
188185 81 16,455 2,07, 0 61,596 
1885-86 89} 16,548 | 2,198,545 71,577 

7 90 | 16,926 | 2,202,602 72,590 
1887-88 _ 87 | 18,840] 2,375,739 80,515 
1883-89 108 | 22,156 | 2,670,022 92,126 
1889-90 114 22,078 | 2,934,637 99, 224 
1890-91 123,845 | 3,197,740 111, 993 
1891-92 127 | 24,670 | 8,268,524 117, 992 
1892- 130 | 26,317 | 3,873,803 129, 898 
1803- 20,892 | 8,539, 681 130,570 
SOOO T S E T OEN 34,146 | 8,712,293 189, 478 


5 
B 
2 
g 
3 
B 
f 


These returns apparently show the 
year. The nominal capital is said to 
of mills, 100 are in the ypr 
pee alone. Twelveof the mills are in native states 


ys ee at the 
about 1 
„and of these, 


8 


Rx. 


j 
55 
. 


territory. 


The growth of the foreign trade of Japan during the same period may be 
seen from the following figures, taken from the consular report, © §, 2875 
page 42: 


Exports of homespun cotton yarn Sd ne and Japan from England and 
ombay. 


[Extract from the Cotton Gazette.] 


England. 


For five years ending— 


The above 1 show that while there is a continuous and satisfactory 
growth in the demand for the cotton in the markets of the far East, 
our exports to these markets are falling off. Taking five 1 averages, 
our me ea to China and Japan have decreased 27 per cent, while the exports 
from Bombay have increased 630 per cent. In the last two years there has 
been a decrease of over 1,000,000 spindles in 15 PANGE and an increase of about 
one and one-half million spindles in India, China, and Japan during the last 
twelve months. It should be kept well in mind that in all these countries 
the cost of production has been de to about one-half, owing to the 
fallin the price of silver money, in which their wages, rents, interest, car- 
riage, and all other such like charges are paid. 


Shanghai—Imports of cotton yarn. 


2 
8 


— REELE] 


Se 


È 


United 


-| States. Bombay. Japan. | manu- 


+ Mill burned down; rebuilding. Since rebuilt. 
Shanghai—Imports of sheetings. 


* Mill burned down; rebuilding. Since rebuilt. 
5 of sixty-eight companies, one pays 80 per cent, one 20 per 
0 
h 


cent, one 15 per cent, one 14 per cent, two 12 per cent, thirteen 10 per cent, 
eight 8 per cent, two 7 per cent, seven 6 per cent, four 5 per cent, seven 4 per 
cent, seven 3 per cent, one 2} per cent, and two 2 per cent, while eight com- 
panies do not pay any dividend at all. 

Calcutta (1896).—One mill pars 15 per cent, one 12 Fors cent, four 10 per cent, 
„ cent, and one 6 per cent. is is out of nine results 
pu ed. For the half of the present year only five mills have so far 
announced their dividends. They are all at the rate ot 10 per cent per annum. 
ee append — dividen Ps she Sapo oom es. 8 pays at 

rai cen annum, five cent, one r cent, two 
Cont, three 15 per cent and one 1A per cen As these milis do not Sot aside 
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em excessive amount toward depreciation, these results are not as as 
they appear; but in spite of this they undoubtedly pay extremely w 

Dividends Dividends 

Name of company. per Name of company. per 
annum. annum. 
Kanegafuchi Spinning Co liga Tokyo Spinning Co. arit 
nning Co. Tokyo Spinning Co 

Setsu 8 inning Co NS 20 Miye Spinnin EATER 20 

Owari 16 || Korivama Spinning Co 15 

40 || Kishiwada Spinning Co 20 

20 ki Spinning Co. 15 

1 Spinning Co 18 


Proposed Annexation of Hawaii. 


SPEECH 


` 


HON. THEOBOLD OLJEN, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 11, 1898, 
On the joint resolution 9 75 Res. 250) to provide for annexing the Hawaiian 


ds to the United States. 
Mr, OTJEN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is a wide difference of opinion among our 
ple as to the wisdom of the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands. 
Bone earnestly advocate their annexation; others strenuously op- 
it. The opponents of annexation profess to see all sorts of 
8 dangers in store for us should we make the islands a 
part of our possessions. They predict dire international difficul- 
ties with foreign nations. The honorable gentleman from Indiana, 

in his speech the other day, said: 


The possession of the Hawaiian Islands simply means that they would be 
a epures of irritation for all time to come between ourselves and foreign 
nations. 


I do not share in these views, nor do I believe that any consid- 
erable number of the American people do. I believe that if the 
question of annexation were submitted to a popular vote of the 
people, the islands would be annexed by a very large majority. I 

o not favor the policy of the universal annexation of territory. 
I doubt the wisdom of the annexation of Cuba or the annexation 
of the 5750 are Islands. As far as Cuba is concerned, we are 
committed by Congressional declaration to the independence of 
the island. r relations to Hawaii, however, make her an ex- 
roi eno to the policy of the Government against the acquiring of 
colonial territory. Ninety-one per cent of all her trade is with us. 

The governing 2 of the islands are Americans or descend- 
ants of Americans. e bulk of the capital invested belongs to 
our citizens. Its value to us as a naval and commercial depot is 
especially great, far exceeding any objections that can be urged 
against it. I can not see any good reason why, should the islands 
be made a part of our territory, they would be ‘‘a source of irri- 
tation between ourselves and foreign nations.” We have exer- 
cised-a controlling influence over the islands for more than a half 
century, an influence amounting to 33 a protectorate. 
Senator MORGAN, in an address recently made, said: 


From the time that California became a of the United States our 
Government and its public men—political, „and naval—have main- 
tained a uniform and consistent position respec Hawaii. 
always held that our Pan pact da position on the 
America made it a political necessity that these islands should not pass into 
the hands or under the control of any other foreign nation, and when the 
subject has been discussed it has been held that whenever the opportune 
time arrived they should be annexed to the United States. 


This statement is abundantly supported by the declarations of 
Presidents Taylor, Tyler, Fillmore, Pierce, Johnson, Grant, and 
Harrison, and Secretaries of State Webster, Calhoun, Buchanan, 
Clayton, Marcy, Seward, Fish, Frelinghu: „and Blaine. The 

ractical protectorate exercised over the Hawaiian Islands by our 
vernment and its determination to prevent the islands from 
falling into the hands of any other power has been a uniform 
policy of the Government for more than fifty years, not conflict- 
ing with or in the least affecting the principles of the Monroe 
doctrine, but a policy as distinct and determined as the Monroe 
doctrine itself. 

Our permanent interest in and influence over the islands has been 
known and recognized by the nations of the world. Why, then, 
should we have trouble with foreign nationsif we make theislands 
a part of our domain? So long as we assume to exercise an influ- 
ence over the islands equivalent toa protectorate we are in danger 
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of foreign complications, but annex the islands, and from that mo- 
ment Hawaii will cease to be a ‘source of irritation between our- 
selves and foreign nations.” Knowing our superior right and our 
long-declared policy toward the islands, they will readily acquiesce 
in haying them made a part of our territory. The time has come 
when we must either take the islands or permit them to pass under 
the control of some other power. 

I do not believe that the people of Hawaii can much longer 
maintain an independent government. In their weakness they 
will ever be the tempting prey of the strong and grasping nations. 
Some stronger power will absorb them. I do not wonder that 
the leading people of Hawaii are seriously concerned about the 
future welfare of the islands and desire to. come under our pro- 
5 care, for a real danger confronts them that of being ab- 
sorbed by one of the Asiatic nations. If we reject their offer now, 
can we find fault if they seek annexation with some other nation 
that will afford them protection and security for the future? The 
opponents of annexation assert that there is no real danger of any 
other nation absorbing or annexing them. It seems to me that 
there is, and a careful study of the question should convince any 
unprejudiced mind of that fact. There is a real danger of their 
being absorbed by Japan. In soppor of this view I quote from 
Admirals Walker and Ammen, as follows: 


Admiral Walker, who was in command of our Navy in those waters in 
1894, in official reports, after referring to the large and rapidly increasing 
9 of Ja meet 15 ne manak; rat 1 4 h 

They are inclined to urbulent. ey stand together as a solid bod 
and their leaders are said to have political ambitions and propose to cialis 
for their free men the 1 to vote under the conditions with which that 
1 granted to other foreigners. * * * TART are a brave people, with 
mi ary instincts, and would fightif aroused to violence.” 

Admiral Ammen, who is thoroughly familiar with the political conditions 
of sn 8 a ee toa 9 — r nee cana in f . h 
oe oes not require a prophet to foresee t those islan n tho near 
future will be either American or Japanese. 


The t immigration from Japan to Hawaii in the past few 


years, i continued, will soon enable them to subyert the present 
Government, take control of the islands, and turn them over to 
that enterprising Asiatic nation, and, under such conditions, we 
will be powerless to interfere. The following table shows the 
arrival and departure of Chinese and Japanese from the port of 
Honolulu from 1886 to 1896, inclusive: 


692 48 1,434 
1887 1,155 5l 1,335 
1888. 2,787 408 1.286 
1889... 2.513 300 1,353 
1890 3,087 146 1.407 
1891 4.486 683 1,851 
1892 8,008 324 1,004 
1893 3, 609 1.507 1,030 
1894 | 3, 236 1,674 1.015 
TAG ore nee, nae 2.500 1.821 983 
1008 oso ange A 5,129 2.881 1,287 

e 82, 056 8, 969 13, 904 


The ee twrn from the census reports of 1890 and 1896, 
m 


bearing upo; point, will be of interest: 


Nationality—1890 and 1896 compared. 


* Divided into nationality of parents. 


These figures show the gradual invasion of the island by the 
Japanese and that their population has about doubled in six years, 
being 12,360 in 1890 and 24,407 in 1896. It is argued that while we 
should not annex the islands, it nevertheless is our duty to prevent 
their annexation by any other nation; practically that we must 
exercise a protectorate over them—must guarantee their independ- 


ence. The advocates of such a policy require us to assume every 
international responsibility we would assume in making the islands 
apart of ourdomain. Every danger they see confronting us by 
annexing the islands can be urged against this plan, and more, for 
we would assume all the obligations and risks incident to main- 
taining their sovereignty and have no control over the manage- 
ment of the islands. Surely such a policy is at all times liable to 
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make our relations with the Hawaiian Islands a ‘‘source of irrita- 
tion between ourselves and foreign nations.” 

Another objection raised to annexation is that the present Gov- 
ernment uired its power against the will of the majority of 
the ee Hawaii and does not represent the wishes of the 
inhabitants in offering the islands to us. Ican not see that it 
makes any material difference now whether the present Govern- 
ment obtained its power rightfully or not. Whatever its incep- 
tion was, it is now the lawful Government of the islands and has 
been so for nearly five years. It is the lawful Government, rec- 
ognized as such by all the nations of the earth. Nor do I believe 
that the present Government is misrepresenting the will of the 
people of Hawaii. A 

A careful investigation of the subject ought to convince any 
person that a majority of its citizens, barring Chinese and Japa- 
nese, who are not citizens, are earnestly in favor of coming under 
the protection of our flag. A majority of the members of the House 
of Representatives of the Hawaiian Republic are pure-blood native 
Hawaiians and their speaker is alsoa Hawaiian. This House has 
twice passed upon resolutions favoring annexation. A majority 
of the qualified voters and also a majority of the police force of 
Honolulu and of all the officials in the various departments of the 
Government are pure-blood native Hawaiians. 

It is urged against annexation that the Hawaiian people are a 
“mixed and mongrel population,” and “ignorant,” and do not 
understand or appreciate the genius of free government. The 
census of Hawaii for the year 1896 shows the population of the 
islands to be about 109,000. Conceding, for the sake of argument, 
that the Hawaiian people are a “ mixed, mongrel, and ignorant” 
population, it does not follow, should we take them in, that this 
small number of people added to our population will bring upon 
us a string of woes or materially endanger the future welfare of 
our country. 

Thirty years ago we made citizens of over 4,000,000 of people, 
giving them the electoral franchise; a people who were totally 
ignorant, could neither read nor write, and knew nothing of the 
genius of our Government. Notwithstanding this enormous load 
of ignorance we then assumed, we have not gone to ruin. If 
4,000,000 of ignorant people did not seriously affect our welfare, 
is it not ridiculous to claim that 109,000 people will endanger 
our national existence and prove a ruin to our free institution? 

To assert, however, that the entire population of Hawaii is 
ignorant is far from the truth. Hawaii has a splendid system of 
free public schools and a compulsory-education law, which re- 
quires every child within the ages of 6 and 15 years to attend 
school. There is now scarcely an adult Hawaiian to be found 
in the islands who can not read and write in the English lan- 
guage, as the public schools are conducted in English. 

Seven thousand of the 15,000 Portuguese are Hawaiian born 
and many of them have been educated in the public schools of the 
islands and speak English as readily as does the average Ameri- 
can child. ere are also about 7,000 American, English, and 
German inhabitants who, in point of intelligence, are not excelled 
anywhere. The appropriations made for school purposes for the 
two years ending December 31, 1897, aggregate $455,331.55, a sum 
which is certainly liberal for so small a population. The follow- 
ing table shows the number of schools, teachers, and attendance 
of pupils in the schools for the year 1896: 


Number of schools, teachers, and pupils for the year 1896. 


Government 


Chinese e 
South Sea Islanders 
Other foreigners . <1. cncn<n<nsecucenceas 


*Th of 1896 
ian 5 census shows a population within the legal compulsory school 


XX XI——32 


A further objection is made to annexation on the ground that 


it will ruin our infant beet-sugar industry. If true, this would be 


a serious objection. The building up of our beet-sugar industry 
and the retaining at home of $100,000,000 which is now annually 
sent abroad for the sugar we need is a question of the greatest 
importance to our people. It is said that Hawaii can produce 
sugar so cheaply that the beet-sugar producers of our country will 
not be able to compete, and therefore the industry, just starting 
withsucha bright promise of success, willberuined. The total pro- 
duction of domestic sugar of all kinds for the year 1897 was 835,650 
tons of 2,240 pounds each. The total amount of sugar imported 
from Hawaii was 192,508 tons. We consumed 2,096,263 tons. 
This shows that 84 per cent of the sugar consumed in this coun- 
oo from abroad. 
he entire home and Hawaiian production was 528,164 tons, 
being only about one-fourth of the sugar consumed by our people. 
So long as the combined production of domestic and Hawaiian 
sugar does not exceed the home demand, it seems to me there can 
be no Naan Sees between our sugar producers and those of 
Hawaii. hat motive would there be in cutting prices when the 
combined product does not supply the home demand? Competi- 
tion and cutting of prices is induced only when there is an effort 
to get a market for one’s products. In this case the product of 
both will not supply the market. Under such circumst&nces is 
there any danger from Hawaiian cheap sugar? Human nature 
must have undergone a radical change if such a danger seems 
imminent, for no man will sell a pound of sugar for 4 cents when 
he can get 5 or a pound of sugar for 8 cents when he can get 4. 
With the annual average increase in consumption of sugar in 
this country, which has for the last twenty years been about 12 
per cent, it will be many years before there is any danger of com- 
petition from Hawaiian sugar. It is interesting to note the 
unselfish interest that certain persons connected with the great 
sugar trust of this country are taking in the infant beet-sugar in- 
dustry lest it be ruined by Hawaiian cheap sugar. This brazen 
trust should be given to understand emphatica 7 that it can not 
dictate the foreign policy of this country and that its interference 
is the height of arrogance and impudence. I submit herewith 
the views of the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr, Wilson, whose in- 
terest in the welfare of the beet-sugar industry can hardly be ques- 
tioned and whose opinion upon this subject deserves great weight: 
IMPORTATIONS OF SUGAR. 


The ave: amount of sugar im 
from 1890 to 1897, inclusive, was 1, 


823 
1,752,617 tons, owing to the desire of im rs to tags gee the effect of the 
e last months of that year. 
r from the Hawaiian Islands from 1893 to 
1897, inclusive, was 149,458 tons, 


fiscal year of 1897 was 192,508 tons, be 
p 


the amount consumed in the 
cent of our consumption. 


CONSUMPTION OF BEET SUGAR. 


The beet sugar consumed in the United States in 1896 was 18 per cent; in 
1897 it was 37 per cent of the total consumption. The disturbed condition of 
Cuba doubtless caused much of this marked increase, but the beet sugars 
from countries in continental Europe are those from which we may expect 
the most active r The production of beet sugar in the United 
States in 1897 was 41,347 tons 8 pounds each; of cane sugar, 287,007 tons; 
of maple sugar, 5,000 and of sorghum sugar, 300 tons. 

The total io are rod . oy —— 1,760,007 tons, making the 
e Te uct of imported sugar was y 
Si sean serie A EE i e tin ASAA f 
e foregoinį a cent of the sugar consum: 
the United States was — si ig 
HAWAIIAN SUGAR FIELDS. 

Aprominent question is, Can this Hawaiian production be greatly increased 
in competition with the American farmer? entry into the United States 
from these islands has given greatencouragement to the production of sugar, 
and the industry has been develo; very rapidly. We must take into con- 
sideration methods of cultivation in Hawaii before we can certainl 
what the future of the industry will be in that directi 

Sugar cane is gro’ 
— ‘to ves tati nitr tassi d ph ric acid. Hawaiia: 

on are n, an orie . Hawaiians 
will find salt „ potash at the Stassturt 1 


e 
v 
d saltpeter in Chile, potash at the 8 ein Germany, and 
ph rida. Guanoon the islands of the Pacific is being exhausted 
order to grow a crop, the 
consid 2 


y conclude 


quite expensive. When it becomes necessary to fertilize the soil in 

expense becomes a considerable item and must be 
ered in determining what the effect of the competition would be on 
American sugar growers. 


HAWAII CAN NOT COMPETE. 


ed in Hawaii, w is certainly reducing the f ity of the soil, can 
not compet with a m of farm ent in the United Sta where 
the fertility of the soil is not at all redu Weconsume in the United States 


about 2,000,000 tons of sugar. Something like a million acres devoted to this 

would produce all the su; we import into our country at the pres- 
ent e, or 10 acres grown on each one of 100,000 farms, in rotation with other 
would meet home demands and do no to the soils. 


ne American farmer will use this crop to vay the farm system. 


Ha sugar grower is a one-crop man, and whenever one crop is 
perpetually grown, be it wheat or maize, ts or cane, cotton or to 
the available plant food in the soil is certain to be reduced below the point of 


profitable production, and fertilizers are required. 
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IN WHAT HAWAII EXCELS. 
Hawaii, then, will moe seriously compete with sugar producers in the States 
‘When the Ree of those islands come to conzider, with scientific assistance, 
the posit ities of coffee uction that ean be „ over much of the 
r ken belt, it will be found that in that industr: 1 Sh — — . 17 5 
oly with no State in the Union can interfere. It act that 
to tbe « 8 of 

t selection 


3 has 
ted to the 

n iu an 8 States. 
have never 


been —— ee a the ilek of oaio would lead to eee 
In these dir e farmers.of the States 


Mr. Henry 8. S who has had twenty years of 

tical connection with the production, manufacture, and re one 
of sugar, has written an interesting letter to Senator MORGAN 
demonstrating that the annexation of Hawaii can not injure the 
beet-sugar industry of this country. That he is highly regarded 
by sugar planters is shown by the terms used in a is Bey to the 
friends of the sugar industries of Louisiana, written by S. D. Me- 
Emery, then governor of Louisiana, and indorsed by can F. 
Kenner, president oe Planters’ prema John Dymond, 
vice-president; H. C. Warmoth, Louis Bush, and Daniel Thomp- 
pas all extensive sugar planters. This recommendation said: 


: The bearer of this ieee, H Studniczka, esq., visits New 
York to to * before capitalists who 3 to the sugar interests of 
misiana the condition and erai of that important ind He 
25 a citizen of this State, of well-known integrity and worthiness. o has 
had twenty years of practical connection with the production, manufacture. 
and refining of sugar, and he is held in great esteem as an expert among 
planters, refiners, machinists, builders, and merchants on account of his 
ag ein knowledge and his long and varied experience in all of 
this industry. I recommend Mr. Studniczka to your confidence and any 
statements he may have to present to your serious consideration. 


LETTER TO SENATOR MORGAN. 
Mr, Studniczka's letter to Senator Mond is as follows: 


eae one of 9 5 fellow-citizens and a resident oA — 5 city of hig Louis since 
8 desire ee TO these few linés on be annexation of 
waiian 


Prios to coming to St. Louis I —— — 5 — engaged in the beet. sugar indus- 
Hti of Austria. en I superintended large sugar refineries here, and for 
the past Seen years my business — been that of manufacturing and sell - 
g sugar-cane fertilizers and dealing in all kinds of sugar machinery, in ad- 
Aten 7 the construction of sugar and glucose manufactories. 
All of m eee are directly with the sugar and . 


ducers of I have no business relations with Hawaii or the 
waiian sugar plan ions and expect to have none. I am most inte: 
interested in th cence omar the beet-sugar industry of the United States, 


and second, use I believe it will be beneficial Oa asa K eras 
especially to the la’ interests. As — me of m: my interest in this 
2 ect, I 7 180 written much and often concerning ref — 
g that measures be spon to promo its 5 —.— in this coun 
010 ippi . 1887, at t 
Lake 6 an address upon bee 
industry oe country, which is Jane tropa — their rA 
I make this is preliminary sta that it may demonstrate to 5 
that all of my interests are to aid and support the bpet sugar us- 


+ 88 
I hov noted with surprise that one of the the prin: 18 reasons which a 
st annexation is that it the beet- sugar industry 
and have r era Rait made investigation as tothe — 
conce: g Haw. CCC 
mind whether this objection were May Asa result of Bock investigations, 
was unhesitatingly convinced that the annexation of Hawaii will not be t — 
any way injurious to either the domestic cane or beet sugar of this country. 


SUGAR CONSUMPTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The United States Government records show that the United States con- 
sumed during 1896 000 ach of anpas of — 2 ae each. Of amount, 
269,000 tons were produced the United States and 44,500 
tons from beets produced inthe Unite Bates and 176,000 tons were produced 
in Hawaii. Hawaiiand the United States together therefore produced only 
489.000 tons, requiring 1, a cons te be imported from other countries. 

The omak Mtatistics the United States Government show that for 

dees Pore — the 3 annual increase of sugar consumed in the 

Uni States on sg aps over that of the prariona year. Even in 
these comparatively d increased consum sage a cote m for 1897 over that 
of 1896 was 136,000 tons. It is estimated by Mr. Wil Fats es Willett & Gray, 

sugar brokers of New York, one of the 8 most conservative 
—— authorities of the world, that the consumption of sugar in the United 
Sta Sos WES BELO OREN DCCs KON AL DE. DO Laas Than ee eee 
annum. I consider this an entirely safe and conservative 

LIMIT OF HAWAIIAN SUGAR PRODUCTION. 


Ihave made myself familiar with the facts —.— e Ha- 
waiian production of upar. For twenty-three y. waii has had a freo 
and protected market in the United oo ker oa a raw sugar. Under this 
have boon b infiuence practically all of its lands available for cane culture 
have been brought into cultivation. The total it so ie Goren is less 
than 100,000 acres. A few thousand more acres can possibly be bro tunder 
cultivation by pumping water to an elevation of from 150 To 600 fee 

int ven the area which this very expensive cultivation 3 bring into use is 

ted, not to exceed from 15,000 to 20,000 acres. amount of 
sugar e ever Fy Neorg ge in Hawaii in one year was about 240, 000 The — 
amount that it ever can produce will awa yet exceed about 300, 
tons. The area available for cane culture in Hawaii is so small that cafe 
quires almost continuous cultivation, which is — ¢ to the 


The present production of Hawaii is possible only by reason of the use of 
enormous amounts of h © and expensive far For — le, 


As jot ne have no crop which they can ro th cane, the exhaustion of the 
soil steadil: 2 continues, and can only be “Rept n up 8 — fertil- 
ization. o can, therefore, be certain that waiian produc- 


thant rll be aeons A tone ot enue pom eta 


FUTURE OF BEET SUGAR IN THIS COUNTRY. 

The beet-su; industry can, I firm] 3 be develo: until it can 
furnish all ait thet a x which this coun z requires; but it pet take many 
years to accomplis 2 —— 2 idea of what will have to be done before do- 
mes tie beet sugar supply this country with all the su it ‘consumes 
can be derived irc from tl the f aming figures: An aver: ang i taa 


tory, producing 3,500 tons of sugar per annum, will cost, sa: 
1 have required 506 $06 beet sugar factories, costing $177,0¢ ch tet to hae 
Proddoed th the sugar imported into this country in 1800 from countries other 


Ha 

If the ania increase in consumption of the abr States is only, say, 

150.000 tons per annum, instead of 12 per cent, as it has been for phi 

three years fey it would require each year 42additional factories, cost 

each ye oP as 000, or within ten years from now it would require 420 Sanat 

rac- | tional facto ries, costing 8147. 600,0 to supply the increase in consumption 
(s) 


That is to say, by 1908 it will require, in round numbers, 1,000 beet- Kauer 
factories, each n agea of an annual product of 3,500 tors, costing $225,000, 
to supply the sugar. which will otherwise be imported from some other 8 
try to supply the needs or the ae States. Therearenowonly7 bect-sugar 

factories in operation in the United States. 

Even sheng the highest e tions of the friends of beet meer ere are zo 

d. do they believe that 1. beot-sugar factories will be esta 
re next ten years? Untilthe domestic beet-sugar . — 

ä market of the United States the oe from Hawaii 

t sugar producers of the United States; besides, there 
be es 8 market with tho prico fixed — the price of a co 
throughout the world. Tht only way *) which the domestic beet-sugar pro- 
ducercan beinjured by Hawaiian sugaristhat the Hawaiian producer aheuld 
undersell him. But the Hawaiian ter will not sell his sugar below the 
market price unless there is some reason for so doing, there can be no 
reason so long as there is a market in which both hean the American planter 
will be protected by the American tariff. 

Therefore neither Hawaiian nor domestic United States producers will bo 
obliged to lower their prices in order to obtain a market. 

NO CHEAPER IN HAWAII THAN HERE. 

The beet-sugar producers of this country do not ä the cane - su 
planters of Louisiana a menace to their hy should they consi: Ader 
the sugar raised in * a menace to them? It mend becomes American 
territory, the cane sugar of Louisiana and the cane sugar of Hawaiiwill both 
stand in the same relation to the beet-sugar 9 Both will continue 
to produce a limited amount, while the great field for expansion will be oceu- 
pes by the beet-sugar industry. With opportunity to expand for many years 

come far more rapidly than capital seems likely to be available. 

With every personal reason to oppose Hawaiian 5 if it would in 
fact be injurious to the domestic sugar of the United States, and 
a eg the question from a purely selfish aspect, I can see no reason for 
belie that the annexation of waii will in any manner whatsoever 
injure either the beet or the cane su; industry of the United States, while 


there seems every reason to believe t it will be —— to every business 
moasure of national 


class in the country. Asa broad icy, and as an Amer 
ican citizen, I sincerely hope that your honorable body paliey set asideall claims 
that personal interests may bring before you agninst the annexation of Ha- 
waii, and 8 i mind only the great strategic advantage to our nation and 
our flag, and the annexation of Hawaii may be consummated at an early 


It is argued that our taking the islands would be detrimental to 
the ee poopoo of this country on account of the Chinese and 
Japanese laborers. I believe that the welfare of this country de- 
pends upon the prosperity, the high and intelligent standard of 
the laboring people, and any measure liable to be detrimental to 
them will receive my earnest opposition. But I can not see any 
force in this argument, for as soon as we annex the islands Chi- 
nese ts will be excluded by our laws, and those who are 
now upon the islands by this resolution of annexation can not 
come here. epee’ br them will also be compelled to return to 
China as soon as their contract term of service expires. 

As far as Japanese immigrants are concerned, we have a right, 
by treaty with Japan, to exclude Japanese laborers at any time 
whenever deemed wise by us to do so, which I have no doubt 
would be prompuy done should it becomə necessary in order to 
protect our working people. It must be remembered that by the 
reciprocity treaty now and for many years existing between Ha- 
waii and this country our people have been brought into direct 
competition with the cheap labor of the islands. Annexation 
would certainly raise the standard of wages there and tend to 
bring it up to the high standard existing here. 

The constitutionality of annexation raised against the acquiring 
of Hawaii, it seems to me, has been settled bya long line of prece- 
dents established by our Government. We haveannexed Florida, 
we have annexed Texas. We annexed that splendid territory 
which we received from Mexico, known as California, and also 
annexed Alaska, not contiguous territory. Iam certain the peo- 
ple would not be willing ‘to surrender any part of the territory 
which we have thus acquired. Even the surrender of Alaska, the 

urchase of which was so severely condemned, with its splendid 
heries, its valuable forests, its stores of coal, and its gold and 
other mineral wealth, has no advocates among our people to-day. 

The power of annexation or of acquiring territory in the very 
nature of things is inherent in sovereignty. It can not be said to 
be a constitutional question, but one of policy alone. It is claimed 
that the possession of Hawaii, instead of being of strategical value 
and strength to us, will bea point of weakness, as it will be the 
point of attack and we will be compelled to defend it. If this be 
true, we have one satisfaction—we will know where to look for 
our enemies instead of being obliged to watch and defend our 
entire Pacific coast from Lower California to the northern islands 
of Alaska. 

We will say to our enemies, in case of war upon the Pacific, “We 


is country wi 
try is = 55 n 
can not 
will 
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will meet you at Hawaii.” If it is true that the possession of a 
single piece of insular territory will endanger our peace with the 
rest of the world, as the opponents of annexation claim, then Eng- 
land ought to be continually at war. She ought to have a war for 
breakfast, one for dinner, one for supper, and one for lunch, as she 
has possessions all over the face of the earth. It is true England 
has her foreign complications and has her rumors of war, butit is 
also true that she has had no serious war for more than a half 
century, and yet it is said that the sun of heaven never sets upon 
her possessions. : 5 
That Hawaii is a strategical pointin the North Pacific of im- 
mense value to us can hardly be questioned. We all know that 
the usefulness of the great war ships of to-day is limited by 
their coal supply, and that the coal-carrying capacity of no war 
ship is great enough to steam from an Asiatic port across the 
ocean to our Pacific coast and return. Hawaii in our possession 
will stand as the sentinel, the Gibraltar, in defense of our Pacific 
coast, while, on the other hand, Hawaii in the possession of a 
power at war with us would be of the greatest damage to us, 
where it could fit out its ships, supply them with coal and other 
lies, and send them forth to prey upon: our commerce and 
ravish our Pacific coast. 
We who are not versed in naval or military science should be 
willing to give weight to the opinions of the great military and 


naval ts of our country, who, without exception, regard the 
ession of the islands of the test strategical value to us. 
f quote the following opinions, e London Times has well said: 


named Pearl River Harbor is in 
lo value to any civilized nation 
In the deep waters of this 

the United States, but of all conn- 
power which holds 
e key of the North 


The narrow, land-loeked inlet or 
itself small in extent, but it is of in 


possessing it and using it for naval p 
sheitered lake not only the armed ships 


tries may find peace and perfect security. The maritime 
Pearl Neti Harbor and moors her fleet there holds also th: 

General Schofield, in a letter to Senator Morgan, under date of 
July 22, 1889, says: 


From the time, twenty-five years ago, when I made a personal examina- 
pr ja tl À 


tion for the pu: as the valne of those islands to this country 
for mili and naval purposes, I have a etia ig ultimate annexa- 
lands to this country as a public n ty. But the time when 


right to occupy, im af nity Pearl Hive . —.— ke 
tto Y. rove, and io: ver So us 
Dosseasion of that harbor in time of war: 


PEARL HARBOR MUST BE. HELD AT ANY COST. 


our 


possesgi co from our ic coast 
would be a great temptation to an unfriendly nation to undertake hostile op- 
erations against us. 


PEARL HARBOR CAN BE DEFENDED WITHOUT A NAVY. 


— inte effect our own great national upon the first occasion offered 
to us would, in my judgment, be one of those blunders which are worse than 
crimes. 


Admiral Belknap’s views: 
ANNEXATION OF MOMENTOUS INTEREST AND VITAL IMPORTANCE. 


To the people of the United States the present situation is of momentous 
interest and of vital importance. Indeed, it would seem that nature had es- 
ta’ that group to be ultimately occupied as an ou t, as it were, of 
the t Republic on its western border and that the e had now coms 
for the fulfillment of such design. 

A glance at a chart of the Pacific will indicate to the most casual observer 
the great importance and inestimable value of those islands as a erga 2 
pointand com center. Situated in mid-north Pacific, the group loo: 
out on every hand toward grand opportunities of trade, political aggrandize- 
ment, and polyglot intercourse. * è + 

The group now seeks annexation to the United States; the consummation 
of such wish would inure to the benefit of both commercially and 
8 Annex the islands, constitute them a Territory, and reciprocal 

e will doublewithin ten years. Let the islanders feel t they are once 
and forever under the folds of the American flag, as part and parcel of the 
great Republic, and a development will take place in the group that will at 
once surprise ifs people and the world. 


FAILURE TO ANNEX WOULD BE FOLLY. 


acquisition of 
States the “coign of vantage” in the 
will score 2 great measure of beneficen 


of those beautiful islands 
achievement to the credit side of its 
account. 


Admiral Dupont, ina 
tions and requirements of 


zest to Congress in 1851 on the condi- 
e coast defenses of the United States, 
used the following lunguage: 


In the Pacific we already have outposts on our flanks in the hands of first- 
class powers. It is impossible to estimate too highly the value and i: ce 
of the Sandwich Islands, whether in a commercial or military point of view. 
Should circumstances ever place them in our hands. they would gore the 
most important uisition we could make in the whole Pacific m. an 

8 intimately connected with our commercial and naval supremacy 
Ose seas. 


Admiral Porter, in a report to Congress, used this language: 


European commerce, customs, enterprise, and ideas of government are 

making rapid strides all over that vast ocean [Pacific], a theater on which 

ree as to have intended the United States sho exercise the princi- 
con 


If the Hawaiian Islands were occupied by the British or other 
power, he says— 


They could launch forth their ships of war u us with perfectimpunity, 
* * > and in the event of war we should bedriven from the Pacific * è> + 
Every consideration points to the absolute necessity of obtaining for the 
United States a paramount infiuence there. 


Captain Mahan, the greatest of naval authorities, whose books 
have been translated into many foreign languages, says of Hawaii: 


Itis one of the most important strategic points in the world. It stands 
alone, having no rival and admitting no rival. It is the one t in the Pacific 
from the equator on the south to Alaska on the north. and between Amer- 
ica on the east and Asia on the west, where water, food, or coal can be ob- 
tained. It ia also on or near the principal trade routes across the Pacific. Its 
unique position is what bas given it the name of the cross · roads ot the Pa- 
cific, the “key of the Pacific," the Gibraltar of the Pacific.” 


5 In a letter addressed to Senator KYLE, dated February 4, 1898, 
e says: 
TUE POSSESSION OF HAWAII WILL STRENGTHEN THE UNITED STATES. 


1. From a military point of view the possession of Hawaii will strengthen 
the United States. Of course, as is constantly argued, every addition of ter- 
ritory is an additional exposed point; but wali is now exposed to pass 
under fore: domination—notably Japan— y a peaceful process of over- 
sounn an SOU —.— —— 3 * m by a 

oreign power—a grave military gor to us W. preoccupation 
by the United Stares is, in my judgment, the only security. = 


A LARGER NAVY NECESSARY WITHOUT THAN WITH HAWAII. 


2. In replying to the socond question, I must. guard myself from being 
understood to think our present Pacific fleet great enough for probable con- 
tingencies. With this reservation a greater navy would not needed for 
the defense of the Pacifc coast than would be required with the islands un- 
annexed. If we have the islands, and in the Pacific a fleet of — og force, 
the presence of the latter, or of an adequate detachment from it, at the 
Hawaiian Islands, will materially weaken, if not wholly cripple, any attempted 
invasion of the Pacific coast (except from British Columbia), and conse» 
quently will LAS p aena serong on us. 

With a fleet of the same size, and Hawaii unoccupied by either party, the 
enemy would at least be in a better tion to attack us; while if he suc- 
ceeded in establishing himself in any of our coast anchorages, he would be far 
better off. For in the latter case the islands would not menace his communi- 
cations with home, which they would if in our possession, because Hawaii 

the communications. 

It is obvious also that if we do not hold the islands ourselves we can not 
expect the neutrals in the war to prevent the other belligerent from occupy- 
ing them, nor can the inhabitants themselves prevent such occupation. e 
commercial value is not great enough to provoke neutral interposition. In 
short, in war we should need a larger navy to defend the Pacific coast, be- 
cause wo should have not only to defend our own coast, but to prevent, by 
naval force, an 8 from poe fees the islands; whereas, if we had pre- 
occupied them, fortifications co preserve them to us. 


COALING AT SEA IMPRACTICABLE. 


transported in colliers, but as yet it can not be transshipped 
at sea with either rapidity or certainty. Even if it be occasionally eis 
cable to at sea, the procses is slow and uncer: Hance upon such 
means only is, in my judgment. impossible. A base must bo had, and, ex- 
ceptthe ports of our own coast, there is none to be named alongside of Hawaii. 


George W. Melville, Engineer in Chief, United States Navy, 
in the New York Tribune of February 13, 1898, said: 


MODERN WAR LIKE A THIEY IN THE NIGHT. 


It is true that we are 2 peace with these nations, and that since 
the United States desires no tic territory, but is interested only in the 
full maintenance of its treaty rights with Eastern peoples, there would seem 
to be no probable cause for a clash. Yet modern war is sometimes like a 
“thief in the night,” co) swiftly and without warning. Jomini,a master 
of strategy, has said. No enemy is so in cant as to be despised or neg- 
lected by any power, however formidable. 

A wise state should apply the same reasoning to ible foes. Again, he 
says, “Iron — at as much as gold in the Poot — of military strength.“ 
an answer wholly apt to the argument of those who, calm in the conscious- 
ness of present 1 — would rely upon the unsurpassed wealth of the United 
States and our limitless resources to meet the stress of sudden war, remem- 
bering the gold“ only, and forgetting the vital iron of military strength. 


HAWAII BRIDGES A SEA OTHERWISE IMPASSABLE. 


And so while at this time we are wholly at En on the Pacific, and the 
breadth of that wide ocean lies between usand arsenals of nations which 
may some time be hostile to us, yet it must be remembered that in amo- 
ment peace may fade and that Hawaii bridges tho stretch of sea which with- 
out the island groun — be at this stage in the development of marine 
propulsion impassable to an enemy's fleet. 


PEARL HARBOR THE KEY TO WESTERN DEFENSE. 


Pearl Harbor is the sole key to the full defense of our western shore, and 
that key should lie in our grasp only. 


4. Coal can bo 
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WHY HAWAII IS A STRATEGIC POINT AND MADEIRA NOT. 


Hawaii's unique advantages as a stra c point of prime importance have 
been set forth so ably and so often as to forbid their citation here. One or 
two Sens by not a few nontechnical critics may, however, be 


0 . 

Pearl Harbor is twenty-one hundred miles from our western coast, and 
Madeira is about the same distance from our eastern shore. The latter has 
little, if any, military value. Why, then, should Hawaii, parted by the same 
stretch of sea, ex it in importance? 


PACIFIC SO BROAD WAR SHIPS MUST RECOAL AT HAWAII. 


The critics forget that the paramount worth of the Hawaiian group in 
war will lie, first, in the fact that the Pacific is so broad that its passage will 
-exhaust the coal supply of a war vessel, making 5 a renewal at Hon- 
olulu; and, second, in the isolation of the group, with the absence of other 
land between it and our coast. If the Pacific were as narrow as the Atlantic, 
or if other islands intervened—as with Madeira—between our western shore 
and Hawaii, the strategic value of the latter would be largely reduced. 


PEARL HARBOR IMPREGNABLE. 


Again, it has been urged that if we shall take the up we shall but 
acquire territory to defend—an element not of strength, but of weakness, in 
war, and one which will make necessary large additions to our fleet. Pearl 
Harbor can be made an impregnable ocean fortress. It is true that one does 
not wage war with fortresses. Itis true, however, that they form vant- 
age points from which a force may sally and under whose wing that force 
may supply and recruit for fresh ati If Hawaii in naval conflict shall 
have no useful function in this, then it would seem that, through the wars of 
all time, the eager strife for the possession of fortresses, of ed ports, 
of frontier outposts, has been false strategy, an error mili y- 

ENEMY ATTACKING WESTERN COAST MUST FIRST CONTROL HAWAI. 


As to the dread of the economist or of the altrurian, that annexation will 
require largely augmented naval Pa fart it may be said that if an adequate 
force of the United States be stationed at Hawaii and its coast communica- 


tions 
tor cardinal principles of naval stra and invite sure disas; 
me N or defeating the Ha 


Wwaiian 
squadron. The force of Pearl Harbor should then form simply but the first 


line of defense. Then the seagoing ships ft to lie in a line,” with their tor- 
e 


pedo auxiliaries. should be ga to meet first the assault, leaving the coast 


guard to the reserve of torpedo craft and monitors stationed at fortified 
Roubtless, suifisicnt to mest the enemy, bat the forco on the const could 58 
reduced. 

While the possession of the Hawaiian Islands would be of great 
value to us as an outpost for military defense, yet I believe that 
they are of greater value to us commercially. This nation ought 
to own ana control the Nicaraguan Canal, and, in connection 
with this great highway of commerce, theislands would forma most 
important and invaluable link; a point where practically all the 
great trans-Pacific lines in the North Pacific, sailing to or from 
the Asiatic, East Indian, and Australian countries, must stop for 
fuel, water, supplies, and repairs. Without this canal we are 
compelled virtually to maintain two navies, one on the Atlantic 
coast and one on the Pacific. With it we can shift our war ships 
quickly from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and vice versa. The need 
of this canal has just been made apparent by the long and expen- 
sive trip made by the battle ship Oregon and the gunboat Marietta 
through the Straits of Magellan, which has required more than 
two months to accomplish. The following table shows the cost 
of fuel consumed by a cruiser of the Baltimore type going from 
New York to San Francisco by way of the Straits of Magellan 
and also by way of the props canal, showing that the differ- 
ence in cost of fuel alone by the longer route amounts to over 

5000: 
Distance from New York to San Francisco via Nica Canal and via Straits 

of Magelian. Vessel, Baltimore class; at economical rate of speed; about 5 

knots per ton of coal. 


New York to Greytown. ----.- --..-25 6-5. -5 cc sccnconse- nautical miles.. 2,023 
Greytown to San Francisco Gunes won con act Ae Mew EEN aE 0 2,884 
mons SPa 155 
ons o 

Cost, about. $3, 898 
New York to Port Castries, West Indies nautical miles.. 1,746 
Port Castries to Montevideo, Uruguay do. 4,237 
Montevideo to Valparaiso, — a --do.... 2,967 

iso to Acapulco, Mexico do. 3, 308 
Acapulco to San Francisco eee do.... 1, 888 


Tons of coal. 2, 835 
Coat, About $25, 025 
Cost via Straits of Magellan $25, 025 
Cost via Nicaragua Canal $3, 898 

Divfaranan in favor Of CRURY <2 28 <0 ts cae E $21,127 


It is true that we have not as yet developed our great and 
boundless resources at home; that we can support a population of 
many millions more. I believe, however, that we have reached a 
time when it becomes our duty as a nation to look beyond our 
borders and to secure for our people their proper share of the 
trade and commerce of the world. We should build our founda- 
tion now, not alone for to-day, but for fifty, a hundred, yes, five 
hundred years to come. We can not forever live within our- 
selves, We must find markets beyond our borders for the surplus 
of our agricultural and manufactured products. 

A nation, if it wishes to progress, can not wall itself in and 


avoid contact with the rest of the world, lest it may encounter 


some possible or imaginary 5 National vi 
will not spring from a downy of ease. That nation which 
seeks only ease and seclusion and shrinks from assuming its just 
responsibility to the rest of the world will soon degenerate. The 
statesmen of China centuries ago, wishing to avoid contact with 
foreign nations and possible foreign dangers, built a great wall 
around their country and lived in seclusion, which resulted in a 
gradual degeneration of the nation, and to-day China is the goose 
that is being plucked by the great powers of the world. 
By the construction of this canal we would develop a magnifi- 
cent trade between the Atlantic and Gulf States with California 
and all the Pacific Coast, from the Islands of Alaska to the Straits 
of Magellan. China and Japan and the other Asiatic countries, 
with their vast millions of population, are just now budding into 
civilization. Japan has ay made wonderful progress, The 
war between China and Japan, I believe, even though China was 
vanquished, will do more toward civilizing her than anything 
that has happened to her in the last half century. 
_ As these people advance in civilization their wants will vastly 
increase. They will need our surplus agricultural and manufac- 
tured products. With the Nicaraguan Canal constructed and 
under our control, with Hawaii as a part of our domain, forming 
a mid-ocean stopping place where vessels may receive supplies 
and repairs, we will be ially equipped to secure our share of 
the constantly increasing trade of the Asiatic countries. The fol- 
lowing letter from our former minister to Siam, Mr. John Barrett, 
is of special interest relating to the Eastern trade: 


ASIA'S MILLIONS WANT COTTON. 


First. There are nearly 500,000,000 inhabitants of these lands—far surpass- 
ing the United States in area—whose shores are washed by the Pacific and 
are directly across the seas from our western coast. 

Second. The demands of these millions, though small individually, are vast 
m the aggregate, and are increasing with great rapidity—even more ayer 
than the chief exports in commerce and trade have dared hesy in ale 
wildest moments of hypothetical reasoning—and still Ching is hardly awake 
yet. When she does move, look out for her. It will be like an avalanche. 

Third. Of this half billion ulation, 350,000,000 wear almost nothing but 
cotton clothing and use noi but cotton materials for the hun and 
one other uses that cloth is put The average Asiatic wears more clothing 
the more he progresses or comes into contact with Solgar. I do not know 
25 that could be called Progress, however, at least in the ies, use I 
have always found that the less clothing ‘wore the 1 aet was and the 
more work I could do—but that is not to my point. It is noticeable that the 
of all kinds has increased 


domand for cotton 
the 5 and that sales are on an ascending 


far more rapidly 
scale, which means a brilliant future for the trade in cotton goods and raw 
CONDITION OF COTTON SUPPLY. 


cotton. 

Fourth. The supply of raw cotton in China is so small, compared to the 
total consumption of cotton that it could never meet the Gottana it 
supplies from other lands, like In Egypt, and America, were cut off. It 
is true that China even exports cotton, but that goes only to Japan and sim- 
ply for manufacture, to be shipped back as cotton yarnor piece goods. ‘Then, 
again, cotton growing is not a science in China, while the soil and sun do not 
seem to suit it like our own favored Dixie's warmthand fertility. Theprod- 
5 cotton land in the United States will equal that of 5 to 

The time may come when China’s millions will learn how to grow all their 
cotton in China's numberless acres, but that day is so far distant as not to 
discourage the planters and manufacturers of the South in exploiting these 
Asiatic markets. And mind, please, I have only spoken of China. Japan 
can never supply her own mills with the raw eka tg now over 100 in num- 


ber and being added to every year. Eastern Siberia, K Form Cochin 
China, Siam, Straits Settlements, Java, Borneo, erin Philip ines ato roas 


mrehasers of onton gory and even if mills should be si 
the raw product must still be imported. 


WILL THE SOUTH MEET THE DEMAND? 


Fifth. The tendency now of the far East, illustrated by the development of 
cotton manufac in Japan, with headquarters at and by the work- 
ing and construction of numerous miils at Shanghai and other points in 
China, is to supply the market on the spot with the finished product instead 
of depending entirely on Eur and America. So the demand for raw cot- 
ton in Ja) and has suddenly jumped ahead into considerable propor- 
tion; and now comes the 8 Gan and will the South meet this demand 
and so provide herself with a vast new market, 8 her from ab- 
Wii reliance on cnoe gl res and eg =s Rend great staple sn 

n source of w: every co! -producing and hence col- 
lectively to the entire South? 


INDIA, CHINA, AND EGYPT. 


Sixth. The field is not one tobe controlled without competition. Far from 
it. The cotton merchants of India, China, and Egypt are making a vigorous 
effort to supply the far Eastern demand. Egypt counts on her near route by 
the Suez Canal and her cheap labor to eventually rule the market, while India 
and China contend that the advantage in both these 

ts; but there are ce conditions favorable to American cotton 

which, if followed u properly, will more than counterbalance the nearness 

and cheapness of Indian. „and tian supplies. One isthe quality of 
American cotton. Both the Japanese and Chinese manufacturers distinctl 
refer it. It is manufactured more easily and seems to make more and be 

r cloth. Then, when placed on the market, the buyers prefer both the 

yarn and cloth made from it. 
FREIGHT RATES CHIEF EMBARGO. 

Seventh. The only serious difficulty in the way of American cotton is the 

price, which is made high solely by the freight rates from the South to Ja- 

n and China. I have visited every cotton manufactory of any importance 

n these two countries, and wherever I found them using Indian, Chinese, or 
tian cotton, the rs frankly told me that they would buy Amer- 

ican cotton exclusively if the combined rail and steamer charges were not 
often hibitive. The American cotton now shipped to the far East is con- 
by mills which have a special market, but they represent a small pro- 
portion of the total. In short, were freight rates favorable and did the 


have even a greater 
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Southern e 
Cas supply or the mills of trans-Pacific lands. 
one 


NICARAGUA CANAL THE KEY. 


Eighth. The supreme advantage to be gained, which will, with “one fell 
stroke V accomplish the end desired, is the early construction and ration 
of the Nicaragua Canal. Unless that waterway is dug,I can not see how the 
South can ever win permanently even a fair share of this mighty Pacific 
trade, and that is the opinion of nearly all experts in the tar Rast whom I 
have consulted. A transisthmian canal is the key to the trans-Pacific. The 
long rail haul from the South to the Pacific sea’ will always keep the 
delivered cost of American plone foe beyond the point of general and suc- 
cessful competition. Dig the canal anda largo fleet of steamers will carry 
cotton in bulk from all Southern pora to the far East for the same rate that 
is now from San Fran to Kobe and Shanghai. As this state- 


ers push the market, American cotton would monopolize 
nil 2 What, be 


then, remains to 


MOST IMPORTANT STATEMENTS. 


In the second place, I desire to lay before the planters and exporters of 
the South two most important statements made to me, respectively, by lead- 
ing stockholders of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Japan's great navigation com- 
ee „and the Peninsula and Oriental Steamship Company, England's chief 

oreign line, which two companies combined control more steamers any 
other three, barring one German and one French system, in the world. 

The representative of the former said to me that the moment the Nica- 
ragua Canal was opened his company would put ona fleet of at least ten 
large steamers to run from Ja and China to the leading ports of the South, 
the principal object of which would be to carry cotton. In order to have 
outward cargoes, they might touch en ronte at San Francisco. and_then pos- 
sibly on the Atlantic side go on to Baltimore, eee New York, and 
Boston, but their chief destination would be the southern ports, like Gal- 
veston. New Orleans, Mobile, Tampa, Charleston, Savannah, and Norfolk. 
He said this plan had been carefully considered by the company, and, in ex- 
pressing surprise that the United States had not already dug the canal, 
added, with pride, “If Japan controlled the opportunity or concession, the 
canal would ve been completed and opened to the World's traffic before 


The representative of the Peninsula and Oriental informed me almost in 
a confidential way that his company had long considered the revolution of 
the trade of the world that would be accomplished by the construction of 
the isthmian , and intended to put on a line of carriers to 
run practically around the world via the Southern ports of the United States 
and through the canal to Asia, in order to the cotton of the South to 
Japan an ina. From the latter they would take cargoes via Suez to 
Europe, from Europe to America, and so on. 8 both of these are 
Practical schemes, While they show the importance of the South's e 
nity in the Pacific. Bothauthorities told me that their steamers would carr, 
cot from Southern ports to Japan and China at competitive rates wi 
other sources of supply, and less than those now from San Fran 
Portland, and Seattle to Yokohama, Kobe, and Shanghai. 

HAWAIIAN ANNEXATION AND PACIFIC CABLE. 


Without weakening the force of my main proposition by introducing 
ulterior issues, but 5 to make my treatment of the question compre- 
hensive, I would urge the South to use its powerful influence in favor of two 
other projects whose consummation is necessary if the United States would 
control the commerce and trade of the Pacific, or become the t material 
and moral power in its waters—the annexation of Hawaii and the construc- 


tion of a Pacific cable. 
otect our cotton, flour, and richly laden 


We need Hawaii to properly 
ships which, with the opening of the canal and the inevitable growth of our 


merchant marine, will one day ply on the Pacific like the Spanish galleons of 
old; to provide them with a g station in mid-ocean under our flag; to 
preven: other nations from seizing and utilizing it as a point from which to 

patch commerce-destroying squadrons, and, in short, to e ourselves 
actual and not the theoretical masters of the Pacific seas. We require a Pa- 
cific cable under American control to telegraph cotton and other orders and 
fill or change them at the shortest notice and without the cost, surveillance, 
uncertainty, and roundabout way of the present system through Asia and 
Europe, on which we are now absolutely dependent. 


A FINAL APPEAL. 


In conclusion, therefore, I would 1 to the South to look carefully to 
the far East. to 8 to supply its demands and vigorously meet competi- 
tion; to send capable and nntiring nts to deal direct] th Asiatic buy- 
ers; to sell at the lowest prices possible for the successful introduction of 
cotton; to place samples on exhibition in the principal markets; to u 
the construction of a Pacific cable and the annexation of Hawaii; to ‘yn 
the meantime to make railway and steamship com es quote the lowest 
rates possible, in order that she may keep what little hold she already has, 
and, finally, and above all other considerations, bend her energies for the im- 
mediate construction of the Ni C 


e 
the food in the form of flour. Will the South realize 


clothes in the form of cotton? 
The South's t 3 y to win new markets for her chief staple 
c lands. ill she seize the opportunity? 


lies in the trans-Pacifi 

Mr. Speaker, let us construct the Nicaraguan Canal, annex the 
Hawaiian Islands, and in a short time you will see upon this great 
highway of commerce numberless ships, not grim battle ships of 
war, but the white-winged ships of commerce, carrying the prod- 
ucts of our country to the East and bringing back their products 
tous. Itis our duty as legislators not to legislate for to-day, but 
also for thé generations that aretofollow. It seems to me thatif 
we do not avail ourselves of this opportunity, it will be an irrepa- 
rable loss to the future generations of our great country. 


Hawaii's annual trade balance, etc., since 1879. 


Excess of ex- Custom. 

Exports. port values. os Les 
$3, 673,268.41 | $4,968,444. 87 „205, 176. 46 $402, 181. 63 
4, 547, 978. 64 6, 885, 436. 56 2,337, 457. 92 423, 192.01 
4,974, 510. 01 8, 299, 016. 70 3, 324, 506. 69 505, 390. 98 
5, 624, 240. 09 8, 133, 343. 88 2,509, 103.79 577, 332. 87 
4, 687, 514. 22 8, 184, 922. 63 3, 547, 408. 41 551, 739. 59 
3, 830, 544. 58 9, 158, 818. 01 5, B28, 273. 43 502,337. 38 
4,877, 738.73 | 10,565,885. 58 5,688, 146. 85 580, 444.04 
4, 943, 840. 72 9, 707,047.33 4, 763, 208.61 595, 002. 64 
4, 540, 887.46 | 11,903,398. 76 7, 362,511. 30 546, 142. 63 
5,438, 790.63 | 14,039, 941. 40 8, 601, 150. 77 550, 010.16 
6, 962,201.13 | 13, 142, 829.48 6, 180, 628. 35 695, 956. 91 
7, 48, 582.65 10, 305, 788. 27 2, 957, 205. 62 782, 594. 93 
4, 028, 205. 31 8, 181, 687. 21 4, 153,391.90 494, 385. 10 
4,363, 177.58 10, 982, 598. 09 5, 599, 420. 51 545,754. 16 
5, 104, 481.43 9, 678, 794. 56 4, 574,313.13 524, 767.37 
5, 714, O17. 54 8, 474, 188. 15 2, 760, 120. 61 547,149.40 
7,164, 561.40 | 15,515, 230.13 8, 350, 668. 73 656, 895. 82 


Value of merchandise imported and exported by the Hawaiian Islands during each year from 1887 to 1896, inclusive. 


Calendar year. 


2888885 
5 5 


Seer 
8 
Re 


EREZRESSEN 


BEB 
38 


82 


— 
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13 
13 
10, 
7, 
10 
9 
8, 
15, 


Total value of merchandise imported and exported by the Hawaiian Islands in their trade with the United States and other countries during the calendar years 
1887 to 1891, inclusive. 


Annual average, 1887- 

1888. 1889. 1891. 
Per cent. 
$15,000, 775.98 | $18, 146, 143.91 | $18,332, 631. 80 557.04 | $16,021, 805. 04 91.20 
652,171.71 674,831.42 | 1, 104,022.12 329. 43 858, 779.12 4.89 
183, 332. 85 90,741.17 148, 288. 27 394,315. 95 200, 247. 99 1.14 
208, 783, 27 212, 830. 44 290, 142.89 319,607. 27 200,017. 20 1.48 
117, 579.45 122, 005. 28 160,664. 11 189, 195. 52 150, 489, 23 8 
20, 882. 10 83,209.19 13, 560.00 28, 554.00 524, Gl. 2 
25, 699. 11 18, 282. 87 34, 185. 47 24,521.24 025, 621.67 |.....-.... 
9, 281.53 4,781.08 7,703.62 21,665. 96 11,007.42 06 
29, 980. 22 10, 306. 72 13, 834.33 28, 724.51 52, 711.45 
16, 248,486.22 | 19,313, 182. 03 6 17, 698,270.92 | 17, 507, 611. 57 100.00 


a Not se tely stated. 
SAnnual average for the four years 1888-1891, 


c Including merchandise carried in whale ships- 
d Including Canada and the Pacific islands. 
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Total value of merchandise * imported and exported by the Hawaiian Islands in their trade with the United States and other countries during the calendar years 


1892 to 1896, inclusive. 

Country: 1892, 1803, 175 4860. 
Per cent. 
United Staton iciaeaie ease cece s ace nanscces $11, 868, 277.93 | $15, 082, 436. , 908.35 | $14, 822, 977. 93 91, 93 
OC oe a ee See eee 380, 079. 89 421,018. 755, BOL. 34 498, 700. 45 3.09 
99, 113. 87 78, 956. 147, 526.61 114, 316. 29 A. 
158, 979. 58 176, 185. 802, 514. 97 227, 928.53 1.41 
60, 550. 37 141,061. 277, 088. 80 174,516, 72 1.68 
118, 212. 42 128, 576. 139, 235. 30 141,334. 82 88 
25, 774.00 107, 885. 77,847.17 98, 601. 09 61 
13, 570.08 25, 278. 5, 273. 48 18, 846.16 -12 
. mea 4, 042. 31 5, 300. 17, 721. 02 8, 860. 10 -05 
Other countries t -. 17, 094.12 23, 201. 382, 526.49 20, 154. 70 13 
ͤöĩÄĩ¹i bdocdltpios Manica EE ae oRd eed 12, 744, 204.52 | 16, 164,966.67 | 14,853,975.99 | 14,168,155.69 | 22,679,791.53 | 16,126,296. 88 100.00 


Including imports of specie during 1892-1896, valued as follows: 1892, $655,912; 1593, $983,031; 1894, $608,700; 1895, $374,233; 1895, $1,100,999. 


t Including merchandise carried in whale ships. 


War Revenue Biil. 


SPEECH 


* 


HON. STEPHEN M. WHITE, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Thursday, May 26, 1898. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide 
Ways and means to meet war expenditures— 

Mr. WHITE said: - 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The consideration of the present bill has nat- 
urally enlisted the attention of the country. There arethose who 
are restless because a final vote has not been had. But it must 
be remembered that there are many features of the proposed leg- 
islation which are peculiar. The revenue act under which the 
war between the States was conducted was a very comprehensive 
measure, and contained much inapplicable to present conditions 
and not pertinent to the business methods of . It has been 
found utterly impracticable to follow that scheme in detail. The 
object now in view is one which not omy challenges the notice of 
Congress, but its accomplishment by the most direct means is 
sought by every member of each House. We have become en- 

in a foreign war, and in accordance with universal senti- 
ment the united power of the American people is arrayed in stern 
opposition to the common foe and in the determination that vic- 
tory shall be speedily ours. Questions of policy, doubts anterior 
to the struggle no longer obtain. These are forgotten in the 
presence . necessity. It is merely the method upon 
which we differ—the mode of raising revenue which we debate. 

I will not now, nor I trust hereafter, criticise the Administra- 
tion or cast aspersion or even doubt upon the conduct of this war. 
I believe that Mr. McKinley and those who are acting with him 
are doing the very best that the circumstances will permit. Great 
though this nation is, mighty though her resources are, she was 
not prepared at the initiation of this issue to 17 7 5 before her op 
nent her full strength, or to utilize then and there her wonderful 
latent energies. But she will soon be ready. Her preparations 
are being rapidly made. She will not strike prematurely, __ 

Her action when had will be decisive. We are often restive in 
the presence of exigencies such as those now before us. But 
patience is a duty of the patriot. On such an occasion as this we 
should not only assist in forwarding the views and objects of an 
Executive whom the people have placed in power, but we should 
lend that moral and hearty support which indorsements here so 
well afford that the whole world may know that there is neither 
in official place nor in private station anyone who is not toiling 
3 and enthusiastically to the best of his ability for the 
attainment of a glorious and deserved success. 

Hence I assume that each Senator has at heart that to whichI 
have alluded, and that there is no difference of opinion in defining 
the termination for which we are to labor. Let as to methods, 
Mr. President, as 1 have intimated, we are not in accord. Honest 
men, able men, have differed heretofore, There are in this Cham- 
ber Senators who advocate irreconcilable economic theories, who 
are wedded to those views, who believe in the sentiments which 
they express concerning them, and who think that they can carry 
their theories into this bill without interference with the efficient 
conduct of mili operations. 

Iam desirous of ingrafting upon this measure those features 
and policies in which I believe, but I am not obstinatein this con- 
tention. I recognize that supplies must be voted, that the Army 


and intelligently, have advised us that su 


and the Navy must be sustained, that these are paramount con- 
siderations, and yet I trust that I shall not be accused of unduly 
procrastinating this discussion if for a few moments I attempt to 
enforce and support propositions which many believe ought to be 
found in this legislation. We are all ready to raise revenue, but 
have our preferences as to the plan best calculated to attain the 


purpose. 

In the first place, Senators, while we are all prepared to sacri- 
fice whatever may be ours for the promotion of this cause and the 
welfare of our common country, it is also our duty to see to it 
that the inevitable burdens of war are spread over the entire Re- 
public with as much uniformity as 3 and that the people 
generally shall furnish the essential financial aid. Senators arise 
and talk learnedly of the Constitution, and argue that certain fea- 
tures of this bill are not valid because not uniform. They urge 
that great interests in this Republic—railroads, oil and sugar re- 
fineries, etc.—can not be taxed because of certain disabilities im- 

upon the 55 organic law of the nation or 
8 from the peculiar tion of the States to the United 

But, Mr. President, whatever may be the opinions of any par- 
ticular lawyers here, whatever may be the theories of any states- 
man in Congress or elsewhere, it can not be denied that the equal 
distribution of taxation over the whole country is to be desired. 
Such should be our aspiration. Our intellectual resources should 
be employed to evolve a plan competent to bring abont this result. 
We ought not to e our 3 moments in seeking to 
point out methods of evading this duty of the citizen. 

Let me ask my friends upon the other side of the Chamber 
whether they hold that it would be well to tax the gon moneyed 
interests of this country at all. I am not 3 or an extraya- 
gant or even for a high rate. I do not claim that because one 
may bea member of a corporation or of an association or a part- 
nership, that therefore he should pay an unusual sum; but my 
operon is, Ought the wealth of this country to bear any of the 
ills of this war? Ought it to be absolved from this legislation 
and emancipated from the onerousness of taxation? If not, what 
excuse is there for the bill as it came from the House, and what 
excuse is there for those who are seeking to exempt the rich? 

Mr. President, as it reached us this measure contained three 
distinctive subjects of taxation. One, from which it was stated 
we would raise $30,000,000, reached beer; another included to- 
bacco, and substantially the same amount, it was said, would be 
obtained from that source; and a similar collection was antici- 
pated from the stamp tax. With the exception of the tonnage 
tax 8 it is ee. for I understand there is 
but little dispute in this ber regarding that), from which 
two million or two million and a half dollars was expected to be 
derived, the whole weight of this war was to be imposed upon 
these three enumerated interests. 

Senators noted for their ability, not only here but in other 
forums, and known the world over as men of brains and indus- 
try, and who are in the habit of 5 sentiments firmly 

ch a plan is substantially 
equitable. Other objects of taxation have been, it is true, sug- 
gested, but upon those just described the imposition is largely 
placed, and the core of this legislation is to be found there. It is 
a tax upon luxuries, it is said! 

Beer has always been considered a proper subject of contribu- 
tion, it is true. It now carries without the new levy the same 
rate which it bore during the war of the rebellion. It is a luxury, 
we are confidently informed. Well, Mr. President, there are 
various sorts and degrees of luxuries. It may be in one sense a 
luxury, but it is a lu of lesser degree largely enjoyed and 
relied upon. We are told that it is an article of voluntary con- 


sumption. This is one of the main reasons offered for the placing 
of one-third of the expense upon this singlo product. 
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Undoubtedly beer is a proper subject for taxation; but is it, 
after all, so dainty and epicurean? it in its nature a delicacy 
absorbed only by those who have large means or which enters into 
use only within that narrow jurisdiction within which move ex- 
clusively the moneyed interests of America? Obviously no. In 
every hamlet, in every village, in every spot where the hand of 
man works to build, construct, and ə greater those vast crea- 
tions of skill and toil which augment the splendor of this nation 
this so-called luxury is consumed, It may not, of course, be gen- 
erally used in those places where such beverages are prohibited— 
such, for instance, as the State of Maine, so ably represented upon 
this floor; but even there I imagine that, by collateral means, not 
devious ways, that and other luxuries ostensibly not tolerated by 
these States are sometimes had and taken. I observe that my 
friend the Senator from Maine * Hal] smiles rather, Iimagine, 
in affirmation of my statement. At all events, Mr. President, tak- 
ing the country at large, what I have said is certainly true regard- 
ing beer. If it be a luxury, it is considered such by those of 
smaller means who can not amplify their enjoyments. 

How about tobacco? It is said once more here is another lux- 
ury; we will put a third of the war tax upon tobacco, Having 
levied a third upon the luxurious beer bibulators, we will put 
another third upon tobacco. Ah, yes; let those who live in mag- 
nificence pay for their delights! We are again advised that 
tobacco is voluntarily used. Certainly so; that is, a man is not 
actually forced to smoke a cigar unless he feels so disposed, or to 
chew tobacco unless he has the inclination. Thus do beer and. 
tobacco fight the battles of our country. 


But, Mr. President, the experience of every man, and it needs: 


not any great effort to enjoy that experience, is to the effect that 
those of moderate means in the United States consume a vast 
quantity of tobacco. Perhaps the framersof this bill may smoke 
cigars of indefinite value, but the general cigar of consumption in 
the United States is, I believe, shown by the statistics to be the 
S-cent cigar., The man who digs in the trenches of the streets of 
this city, who toils in the fields, who struggles in the thousand 
and one avocations wherein labor expends its exertion, often chews 
tobacco, and he deems it a necessity rather than a luxury. This 
may be a bad habit, but our laborer has acquired it. Perhaps he 
has no other vice, and it may be, if he has none other, that he is 
accountable for as few vices as most of those who tenant, this 
world. At all events, he is sane which has become a neces- 
sity and which he must have, It is but a very weak and flimsy 
argument to him to say that tobacco is an article of voluntary 
consumption—you need not chew tobacco unless you so wish, 
does not believe you. The same comment might be made to him 

rhaps with reference to the beefsteak which he disposes of at 

is breakfast, 

Mr. President, I do not contend that tobacco is not a legitimate 
subject of taxation. Per contra, I admit and contend that it 
should be taxed. But J am talking of the rule sought to be estab» 
lished by the bill, that upon this particular industry and upon 
this particular article of common utility must be imposed one- 
third of this Se war tax. This I denounce as unfair, especially 
in view of the obvious intention to exempt a vast part of the 
wealth of the country altogether. 

Then you have the stamp tax. Heaven only knows upon whom 
the severity of this tax will fall. However this may be, all classes 
declare a stamp tax anuisance. Americans remember revolution. 
ary impositions. After our extended experience we understand 
how impossible it is to equalize such an impost. We fully a 
preciate that this tax but imperfectly reaches those who ought 
to pay. We all understand, Mr. President, that if we visit a tele- 

aph office to send a dispatch we must pay for our stamp. We 
bce that wherever it is possible for large business institutions 
to place the stamp tax upon the person with whom they deal 
they will act accordingly. There are exceptions. in cases 
exist where the stamp can not be so plac haps, and where 
the concern mainly involved must pay it. are exceptions. 
This is not par excellence a tax for the benefit of the people. 

T have in a brief and undoubtedly imperfect manner dis 
the main outline of the House position, justified in this body by its 
Republican members. I have sought to meet the propositions 
advanced by our friends who seek to restrict the obligations of 
war upon the less able to pay of the United States. Iwill now 
address myself to. certain interests fully equipped: to pay war 
taxes who seek to evade responsibility that others. may meet the 
demand, I approve of the inheritance tax, which has met the un- 
divided sanction of the Finance Committee, It is urged that liti- 
gation will ensue because of this feature of the bill. This threat, 
if it be such, does not deter me. It is important that one should 
know the law, and lam confident that our committee will not 
readily yield this amendment. 

Mr. President, the committee has endeavored to reach railroad 
corporations. We have differed as.to the means to be employed. 
While I prefer the gross-receipt system, I must admit that the 
proposed amendments concerning corporations have improved 


‘tribute toward the nation which shields and guar 


He | seem curious, but Senators here argu 


the bill. More revenue will be yielded by the bill as amended in 


the Senate. But, Mr. President, the three main objects of taxa- 
tion are those to which I have alluded—beer, tobacco, stamps, 
Nervousness should be unknown to capital. The country ought 
to be satisfied. Beer, tobacco, and stamps are ordained to oblit- 
erate Spain. 

Mr, President, I deny with all the emphasis of which Iam capa- 
ble that I advocate discrimination against any interest. I glory 
in successful enterprise and rejoice in accumulations based am 
merit. A man who succeeds in personal achievements, and in 
consequence of his ability adds to his comforts wins my regard 
and my hope for his furtheradvancement. The fruit of his intel- 
lect belongs to him; but the business which he builds up.under 
this Republic must pay its part in the defense of the flag. This 
obligation does not 
State. I must support and defend the State of California. I 
must support and defend the United States. While I pay taxes 
within my State, I must likewise add to national revenues. 

We have heard here much of the dual system of government, 
and we have in many respects a.dual system of government. We 
support State governments, These perform various functions. 
They 88 charges. This does not relieve us, or either of 
us, from Federal obligations. If Wisconsin or Pennsylvania sees 
fit to compel railroads to pay on gross receipts, this does not inter- 
fere with the national prerogative. The absolution from taxation 
within a State can not impose a national obligation to tax; neither 
can the exercise of the State power to tax impair the national jur- 
isdiction to do the same thing. 

We have a national government having objects in view different 
from those of the State. Both governments are essential. I am a 
citizen of the State of California. I owe proper allegiance to my 
State government, and whatever property I there have must con- 


tribute to its support. But if I own only a certain class of prop- 


erty favored by the State and nation—interstate railroad property, 
for instance—do I owe less allegiance to the National Government? 
Am I under any less obligation to support that Government be- 
cause of the possession of local assets? Is it not my duty to con- 
me and my 
possessions equally with those of another who may own a different 
class. or character of estate? What I may do as a business man 
is demonstrated by this bill to be subject to national authority. 
Can it be that a Chicago wheat speculator may be assessed, but the 
habitues of Wall street and the Standard Oil Company and sugar 
trust are to stand entirelyexempted? Such an interrogatorymay 
t e that we can not tax a 
corporation organized under the laws of a State. I take no stock 
in this contention. Ihave heard it said that corporations have 
no advantage over individuals. The fact that men organize such 
bodies ought to answer this; but the claim, that corporations are 
not liable to taxation when individuals are so subject is for the 
first time presented. We are searching for yollow-fever immunes 
to meet the Spanish in Cuba. We are in this bill for the first time 
shown a taxation immune—a corporation. No court has ever 
held that Federal excise taxes can not be imposed upon corpora- 
tions within a State. 

We hear it said that it has been decided that the State can not 
tax a Federal franchise or collect such an excise, because the 
power to tax involves the power to destroy, and it.is argued that 
the rule conversely must apply, and that this Government is de- 
void of the right to tax the creations of a State, and that a State 


corporate franchise may not be taxed by the United States. If . 


it be true that this Government is thus shorn of its power, let 
us learn the important fact from the courts. This Republic 
has d through the throes of a mighty war, wherein there 
stood uncontested a law assessing corporations framed upon the 
lines of the majority amendment. This statute passed: unchal- 
lenged through that tremendous struggle, and was enforced, un- 
disputed, until repealed. The heroes, civic and military, men 
who guided our destinies, never discovered the so-called vices of 
that statute. 

Mr. President, for myself I think that corporations owe some- 
thing to the State and also to the nation. In various respects they 
are fictitious persons. Some of the writers upon the law of cor- 
porations speak of the ostensible character of the corporation asa 
mere matter of convenience, having but little support in fact. 
They are 3 of individuals who enter into business pur - 
suits in a legal mode to carry out certain purposes. But it is idle 
to say that there is no advantage in thus combining. Were there 
no benefit, these organizations would never be formed. We are told 
that corporations are generally entered into for the purpose of 
avoiding the settlements necessary in the case of a copartnership 
where one of its members dies. Undoubtedly this is often the 
controlling circumstance, But in many of the States the indi- 
vidual incorporator escapes liability beyond the amount of the 
stock which he holds. He oftem escapes personal liability alto- 
This is peculiarly beneficial to him, though not advan- 


gether. 
tageous to the creditors of the corporation. John Smith, well 
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pend upon the payment of taxes within a. 
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known as a man of wealth and business enterprise, organize’ a 
large corporation and calls it the John Smith Company, though 
most of the directors and stockholders, perhaps all of them save 
Smith, are men of little means. Smith’s stock is placed in safe 
hands, if he resides where there is personal liability based on 
stock. If there is no such liability, he holds the stock with im- 
punity. * the strength of his (Smith’s) name the corporation 
proceeds. If financial disaster comes, the assets of the corpora- 
tion in many jurisdictions constitute the only fund for the pay- 
ment of debts. Smith remains safe, though he has virtually con- 
trolled the concern, and the outside world regrets that a change 
was made in his method of doing business. 

In the language of a leading authority: 

Under the common law the members of a corporation are not individually 
liable to any extent for its debts unless there is an express provision in the 
company’s charter creating a liability. 

There are many peculiar benefits accruing to corporators from 
the formation of corporations not enjoyed by the individual doing 
business as such, upon which it is unnecessary for me now to dwell, 
since the object and point of my argument are not dependent 
upon the right to discriminate in taxing these institutions. 

Corporations are not wholly eleemosynary. They are not gen- 
erally organized for charitable purposes. Those named in this bill 
are formed to make money. In my State and in many of the States 
of the Union an individual may construct a railroad and exercise 
the right of eminent domain. It has been held, save where the 
power is denied by the organic law of the State, that the object 
in view, not the means through which the power is exercised, is 
determinative of the question. There are many cases in the late 
works upon eminent domain showing when the individual can 
assert this power, and those who are curious about it can find the 
decisions collated in the works of Mills and Lewis. The State con- 

fers from its resources of sovereignty the right of eminent domain 
that a railroad, for instance, may be built, but the emoluments 
attending the enterprise are the personal and individual property 
of its promoters and those who carry it on. 

Will anyone sincerely assert that under our system the indi- 
vidual in a State who pursues a certain business in which he is 
not called upon to exercise the rightof eminent domain must con- 
tribute to the war expenses of this Government while other 

ter organizations, more wealthy institutions of State creation, 
are not compelled to pay merely because they have power in ad- 
dition to that exercised by others? If those who operate railroads 
are to go free, let it be only when the courts fix such limitation 
to Congressional authority. . 

But, Mr. President, it is a waste of time to argue a question of 
this sort, upon which lawyers differ in this presence, as they per- 
haps would differ elsewhere. It is enough for this body to turn 
to the internal-revenue laws of the United States enacted durin 
the war and to find that such a system was adopted there an 
was enforced unchallenged, and that the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Legislature as therein crystallized upon this immediate topic 
has never yet been denied by any judicial tribunal. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia mean to be understood as saying that the Government of 
the United States has ever taxed corporations as corporations at 
any time in its history?. 

. WHITE. I mean to say that in the revenue law enacted 
during the war Congress taxed corporations organized in the vari- 
ous Prates, and I shall in a moment turn to the section to which I 
allude. 

Let us compare our present measure. In this bill as proposed 
by the majority of the committee it is designed to tax transporta- 
tion companies a certain percentage upon their gross receipts, In 
the war- revenue measure the same provision was found. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I was not calling the Senator’s attention to 
the transportation tax, but to that part of the amendments of the 
majority of the committee which proposes to tax corporations as 

corporations, as distinctive entities, without regard to whether 
they are engaged in one kind of occupation, industry, or business 
or another. 

Mr. WHITE. Iam discussing all the provisions of the bill re- 

ding the taxation of corporations, Isay, and the Senator from 

kode laand will not deny it, that during the war we taxed cor- 
rations a percentage largely in advance of that proposed in this 
ill upon their gross receipts. : 

Mr. ALDRIC. We undoubtedly taxed certain industries, oc- 
cupations, and employments; and if corporations were engaged in 
those industries, occupations, oremployments, they paid their taxes 
as individuals paid them. But this is the first attempt in the 
history of the Government to tax corporations as corporations. 

Mr. WHITE. If I understand the Senator from Rhode Island 
he does not understand me. I am not arguing in favor of the 

rovision proposing to tax corporations only. I am not doing 
at; but I am claiming that under the provision which I am 
considering we have the right to tax corporations, persons, and 


individuals as pro with reference to this transportation mat- 
ter in the first provision of the amendment. Therefore what I haye 
said 5 the power to tax those corporations will stand. 

Mr. President, it is the habit of those Who endeavor to escape 
the force of an a ent to cloud the question. I repeat that I 
am arguing at this minute in favor of a tax upon corporations, 
persons, companies, partnerships, etc., who are engaged in the 
occupations nominated in this bill; and neither the Senator from 
Rhode Island nor anyone else can escape from the conclusion that 
he and those who are with him are contesting this tax and are 
endeavoring to emancipate the wealthy institutions, whose inter- 
ests he and the others here have so powerfully advocated, from 
giving. toward this war and its maintenance one cent of money. 

ur friends boldly declare, Let the man who chews tobacco or 
who drinks beer or puts a stamp upon a telegraph message sustain 
this war. Do not touch our immaculate corporate friends.” 
Indeed, we have had an intimation from the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] to the effect that a bank tax ought 
not to be tolerated because, forsooth, nearly all the money is in 
the part of the country from which he comes. 

The immunity of wealth, Mr. President, has never before re- 
ceived an open indorsement. That those who are rich and those 
who are poor stand equal before the law is supposed to be a decre- 
tal of the Constitution; but that they do not stand equal before 
certain Senators is manifested by evidence before us. 

Mr. President, I have here the internal or war revenue law, 
under which the civil conflict was carriedon. I will ask the Sec- 
retary to read section 103 of that statute with reference to the 
taxes upon corporations; and I hope my friend from Rhode Island 
will read it. rather think he has read it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Willthe Secretary state the page from which 
he is about to read? 

The SECRETARY. Page 170 of the Internal Revenue Laws from 
Au 5, 1861, to March 8, 1873. 

i . WHITE. Before the reading proceeds, I will ask Senators 
interested to refer to page 59 of To api bill while the Secre- 
br Ko reading, and a comparison justify what I have said. 

e Secretary read as follows: 


„canal, steamboat, ship, barge, canal boat, or other vessel, or an 
stagecoach or other vehicle en or employed in the business of transpo; 
ing mgers or property for or in t porting the mails of the United 
Sta or any the water of which is used for mining purposes, shall 


be subject to and pay a duty of 2} per cent upon the 
railroad, ship, — canal bos 


pani rations, ownin or hav- 
ment of any toll road, ferry, or bridge, authorized 
t TS, , carriages, teams, 
and freight of any description, over such toll road, ferry, or bridge, shall be 
— of every 
. not exceed . 


by agreement with any person or com which may have paid or be liable 
twithstending, S a Tapal 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I have no doubt that Senators 
who have followed the pending bill will discover that it is not 
novel; that itis old in principle. It is not the creation of any 
modern communistic element. It is in this respect but the repe- 
tition of an act which was voted for by distinguished men, re- 
parolos of politics, during the battle of this nation for existence, 

t then received the indorsement of the business world, was re- 
sponded to in good faith by those taxed, and remained, as I have 


said, undisputed upon the statute books until it was repealed when 
the necessity for its enforcement no longer existed. e only dif- 
ference, if there is any, save perhaps some clerical change—and I 


doubt if there is any other variation—the only substantial altera- 
tion is that the rates proposed in this bill are many times less than 
in the former measure, 

Mr. President, I am not discussing, as I said before, the general 
corporation tax. Lask opposing Senators whether they are willin 
to vote to tax any corporation if they have the legal power to do it 
Are they ready to levy any 9 5 of any sort, any excise, upon 
the Standard Oil Company? Nr. President; they will vote 
against such tax. Are they willing to levy any excise tax, any 
impost of any kind, upon © sugar trust? No, Mr. President; 
they are not ready to do so. : 

e distinguished senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] 
has pre an amendment, which he was d enough to show 
me, with reference to this entire subject, and which will be of- 
fered later on, to which I wish to address myself. I will ask him to 
allow me to have it read. 

Mr. GORMAN. Isend the 8 amendment to the Senator. 
Mr. WHITE. I request the tary to read the proposed 
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amendment. I ask the attention of the Senate to it, as I desire to 
comment upon it. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


That from and after the passage of this act every person, firm, company. 
or corporation owning or possessing or having the care or management of 


an eeping car, steamboat, ship, or other vessel, 


FFF gers or freight 

enga or emplo; n the business o! nsporting n r 

Lor rs jeg or in —— the mails of the United States, or carr on or 

doing an express business, or having the care or m ment of any tele- 
es or 


graphic or telephone line by which telegraphic or telephone dispa 
messages are received or transmitted, or carrying on or doing the business 
of 5 gas or electric light, electric power, heat, or steam 
power, or re g petroleum, or refining sugar, or owning or controlling any 
pipe line for transporting oil or other products, whose annual receipts 
exceed 000, shall be subject to pay annually a excise tax equiva- 
lent to one-fourth of 1 per cent on the gross amount of all receipts of such 
persons, firms, corporations, and companies in their ve ess in 
excess of said sum of $250,000: Provided, That the assessment hereby made 
shall not include any amount for the receipts for the transportation of per- 
sons, freight, or between the United States and any foreign port; but 
such tax shall be rated for the transportation of persons, freight, or mails 
from a port within the United States through a foreign territory toa port 
within the United States, and shall be assessed upon and collec from per- 
sons, firms, companies, or corporations within the United States receiving 
hire or pay for such transportation of persons. reight, or 

d&a true and accurate return of the amount of gross receipts as afore- 
said shall be made and rendered monthly by each of such associations, cor- 
porations, companies, or persons to the collector of the district in which an 
such association, corporation, or company may be located, or in which suc 

has his place of business. Such return shall be verified under oath 

by the m making the same, or, in case of corporations, by the president 
or chief officer thereof. Any person failing or refusing to make return as 
aforesaid, or who shall make a false or fraudulent return, shall be liable toa 
penalty of not less than $1,000 and not exceeding $10,000 for each failure or 
Fotusal to make return as aforesaid and for each and every false or fraudu- 
ent return. 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, while I personally prefer to extend 
this taxation so as to include all avocations, for I think that no 
man is too great or too small to contribute his share toward the 
maintenance of his country's honor, yet in appealing to Senators 
who hold views 1 mine, and whose opinions are ań- 
tagonistic to those which I have expressed, I do not press this 
sweeping proposition. I ask them are they prepared to call upon 
the great industries mentioned in this proposed amendment? Are 
they willing to accept this fair and conservative compromise? Or 
is it their purpose here and now to so legislate as to exempt these 
powerful concerns from aiding the Government in this crisis? If 
so, let their votes be recorded. I can not believe that any citizen 
of the United States is prepared to assert that taxation should be 
limited to a few occupations when it may be justly imposed upon 
many. It is not with any desire to inflict a hardship that these 
amendments are urged. I repeat, I would make this burden gen- 
eral, but being unable to accomplish that, I shall cheerfully sup- 

rt the amendment intended to be proposed by the Senator from 


aryland. : a 1 

Mr. President, I do not k in any spirit of partisanship. I 
trust that the patriotism which animates the poor is not different 
from that which thrills the souls of the rich. I know men of 
means and men of vast influence who are anxious to be included. 
They have been to me and to other members of the committee and 
have advised us of their anxiety to bear some of the expense of 
this war, saying that all that they ask for is fair treatment. Can 
this body afford to deny such an appeal, an appeal soliciting legiti- 
mate taxation? Can we justly insist that the rich shall profit by 
the war and that those of little means shall stand the cost? The 
glory which will result must be the common heritage. 

Mr. President, there is an exemption in the proposed amend- 
ment, and it has been said by some—whenever we produce a bill 
proposing to tax the powerful equally with the weak technical 
reasons against it are discovered—that this tax is violative of the 
uniformity demanded by the Federal Constitution because it con- 
tains an exemption. I have thought upon this subject at length, 
for I appreciated and appreciate that we can not succéed in going 
much further than the limited taxation thus designed. I do not 

retend at all to infallibility on this or any other matter, but in 
Pia tncomns tac decisions, found in 157 and 158 United States Re- 
ports, the majority did not attack the statute upon the ground 
that it was not uniform. On the contrary, with the exception of 
Mr. Justice Field, who in a very elaborate concurring opinion did 
contend that it was not uniform, the court merely announced a 
disa ment and rested its judgment upon other grounds. Mr, 
Justice Harlan, in his dissenting opinion, in discussing this ques- 
tion of uniformity, said: 

If it were true that this legislation, in its sgn gd apoca and in its 
essence, discriminated against the rich because of their wealth, the court, in 
vindication of the equality of all before the law, might well declare that the 
statute was not an exercise of the power of taxation, but was repugnant to 
those principles of natural right upon which our free institutions rest, and 
3 was legislative apoliaion under the guise of taxation. But it is 
not of that character. There is no foundation for the charge that this stat- 
ute was framed in sheer hostility to the wealth of the country. The pro- 
visions most liable to objection are those exempting from taxation large 
amounts of accumulated capital, particularly that represented by savings 
banks, mutual insurance companies, and loan associations. Surely such ex- 
emptions do not indicate sympathy on the part of the legislative branch of 
the Government with the pernicious theories of — — nor show that 
Congress had any purpose to di the rich. 
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In this connection, and as aground for annulling the provisions taxing in- 
comes, counsel for the appellant refers to the exemption of incomes that do 
not exceed $4,000. It is said that such an exemption is too large in amount. 
That may be conceded. But thecourt can not, for that reason alone, declare 
the exemption to be invalid. Everyone, I take it, will concede that Congress 
in tax incomes may 5 an exemption in some amount. 
That was done in the income-tax laws of 1861 and in subsequent laws, and 
was never questioned. Such exemptions rest upon grounds of public policy, 
of which Congress must judge, and of which t court can not rightful 
udge; and that determination can not be interfered with by the judi 
ranch of the Government, unless the exemption is of such a character and is 
so unreasonably large as to authorize the court to say that Congress, under 
the pretense merely of legislating for the general good, has put upon a few 
persons burdens that, by every principle of justice and under every sound 
view of taxation, ought to haye keni P. upor all or upon the great mass 
of the people. 

There are several contributions to the subject in other dissent- 
ing opinions. Thus Mr, Justice Brown very concisely and clearly 
remarks: 

There is 5 want of uniformity within the meaning of the Con- 
stitution, since we have repeatedly held that the uniformity there referred 
to is territorial only. (Loughborough vs. Blake.18U.8.,5; Wheat., 317; 5, 98; 
Edye vs, Robertson, 112 U. S., 580; 28, 798.) In the words of the Constitution, 
the tax must be uniform “throughout the United States.” (Pollock vs. Farm- 
ers’ Loan and Trust Company, 158 U. S., 692.) 

In other words, it seems to be the law that the constitutional 
requirement of uniformity does not by any means extend to an 
exemption; that, asstated by Justice Brown, it‘‘is territorial only;” 
that the mere fact that Congress in the exercise of its judgment 
may determine that certain property ought to bear certain bur- 
dens will not deprive the law of its validity. 

The examination might be pursued further, but the whole mat- 
ter is perhaps covered by the statement of Judge Cooley to the 
effect that the power to tax involves necessarily the power to ex- 
empt; and notwithstanding the interference by judicial legisla- 
tion—it might well be called judicial legislation—with the func- 
tions of Congress, no court has yet held that such an exemption as 
that contemplated here can not be made. Iam confident that the 
same judges who passed upon the income-tax law would unhesi- 
tatingly sustain this. This exemption harms no one. It allows 
a certain class to escape, but not only exempts all who do not 
reach $250,000 gross receipts, but relieves larger concerns up to 
that figure. The latter can not reasonably complain. 

In Edye vs. Robertson (112 U. S., 580), the Supreme Court, 
speaking through Mr. Justice Miller, said: 

In this view it is objected that the tax is not levied to provide for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare of the United States, and that it is not uni- 
form throughout the United States 

The uniformity here prescribed has reference to the various localities in 
which the tax is intended to operate. “It shall be uniform throughout the 
United States.” Is the tax on tobacco void because in many of the States no 
tobacco is raised or manufactured? Is the tax on distilled spirits void be- 
cause a few States pay three-fourths of the revenue arising from it? 

The tax is uniform when it operates with the same force and effect in 
every pence where the subject of itis found. The tax in this case, which, as 
far as it can be called a tax, is an excise duty on the business of bringing pas- 
sengers from foreign countries into this by ocean navigation, is uniform, and 
operates precisely alike in every 7 of the United States where such pas- 
sengers can be landed. It is said that the statute violates the rule of uni- 
formity and the provision of the Constitution that ‘no preference shall be 
given by any tion of commerce or revenue to the ports of one State 
over those of another,” because it does not apply to passengers arriving in 
this country by railroad or other inland mode of conveyance. But the L 
applies to all ports alike, and seen) ae no preference to one over an- 
other, but is uniform in its operation in all ports of the United States. Ib 
may be added that the evil to be remedied by this legislation has no existence 
on our inland borders, and immigration in that quarter needed no such reg- 
ulation. Perfect uniformity and perfect 2 1 of taxation, in all the as- 

cts in which the human mind can view i a baseless dream, as this court 

said more than once. (State Tax Cases, 92 U. S., 612; XXIII. 
673.) Here there is substantial uniformity within the meaning and purpose 
of the Constitution. 


Exemptions exist in almost every system of taxation. The pres- 
ent instance is not isolated. There is nothing novel in the deter- 
mination to relieve $250,000 from this obligation. Certainly those 
who profit by it—the very institutions here assessed—can not 
demur. They are the beneficiaries as far as the exemption goes. 

Mr. President, this is an extremely conservative suggestion. I 
do not impinge upon the farmers’ creameries which so ardentl 
enlisted the attention of my friend from Iowa [Mr. ALLIson]. We 
do not hurt those small concerns here and there which have com- 
manded the attention of so many Senators and have excited the 
lachrymose natures of the controlli se pee and syndicates 
of the United States. I understand that those who are covered by 
this amendment will, should it be adopted, m for the poor of 
the land, apog whom our moneyed friends declare the tax must 
ultimately fall. The Standard Oil Company appears in effect say- 
ing: 

Not for ourselves do we plead—not for ourselves but we deplore the hard- 
ship upon the lowly which must follow this legitimate tax upon us,and the 
sugar trust joins in this aspiration. 

By this amendment porporavions and others doing the business 
named are exempted to the extent of $250,000 of gross receipts. 
This exemption applies to all, and if the gross receipts in a given 
case do not reach $250,000, then there is no liability. 

Now, Mr. President, one thing or the other is true. Either we 
ought to assess all occupations, or, if we are to make selections, 
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we should choose those who have the ability to bear it. No Sen- 
ator has said that he is opposed to placing in this bill provi- 
sions which will bring an adequate return from interests which 
can easily give something, if not to the cause of patriotism, at 
least in consideration of the protection they have received. No 
Senator has , I think, anything but regret that other and 
more general objects of taxation can not be found in addition to 
the enumerations of this bill. Here is an opportunity for our 
friends on the other side of the Chamber to vote for a proposition 
that will bring about the collection of perhaps $20,000,000 of 
taxes; here is an opportunity to make those contribute who ought 
to do so. 

But perhaps it may be said that too many interests are covered 
by the amendment. It is impossible to satisfy those who do not 
wish to be satisfied. Where is the Senator who has been pleading 
against taxation of vast capital who will name some extensive busi- 
ness that he thinks ought to be called on? A distinguished Sen- 
ator who occupied the floor very recently was requested to name 
objects of justtaxation. He replied that he was not proposing 
anything. He was only criticising that which was before him. 
But, Mr. President, I conceive that such is not the duty of a Sen- 
ator. Ifthe committee has made mistakes, if there is a middle 
ground upon which we may meet and accomplish good, Iimagine 
it is the obligation of each of us to bring his abilities to bear and 
to make all legitimate suggestions. If a Senator finds that his 
State assesses corporations, is he prepared to deny that those same 
corporations and the individuals composing them owe something 
to the National Government? Can they escape the nses of 
this war merely because they do something for a State in hours 
of peace? 

ersonally, I would be willing, in view of obvious difficulties, to 
exempt savings banks; yet I can not but turn to one of the con- 
eurring opinions of the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
jncome-tax cases and note that a criticism was there made because 
such an exemption had been attempted. 

Mr. President, what a spectacle will we present before the 
world if, having collected an immense sum of money from those 
who use beer and tobacco, we shall declare ourselves impotent to 
levy a just amount upon the trusts, combines, and corporations 
existing within the United States! 

There are so many obstacles, we are told. What are these ob- 
stacles? Noone produces any judicial authority against the va- 
lidity of the proposition I am advocating. On the contrary, the 
judicial tendency is the other way. The practice is the other 
way. Litigation is feared. Is it to be said that the functions of 
Government are to be suspended, and that the arm of this nation 
is to fall paralyzed because of the threat of some one who has 
means that he will not contribute without a lawsuit? Let him 
have his lawsuit, and let us test the power of Congress to treat 
him as all others are treated. If such a person or such an interest 
can not be compelled to do that which is fair, let us know it. 

The provision regarding transportation companies, gas and 
electric light companies, and refiners of oil and sugar applies to all. 
It is broad in its terms; it includes persons, corporations, part- 
nerships, and individuals; it takesin every one; it does not dis- 
criminate. It therefore presents the question baldly, whether 
Congress favors taxing this class of ee If you answer me 
that we ought not to exelude others, I tender the proposition which 
includes all. Iam then met by another critic who talks to me in 
Solon tones, and tells me that Iam taking in too many. So you 
have either fewer than proper, or too many. Thus do taxshirkers 
plead, and thus do the advocates of nontaxed wealth argue for 
continued immunity. 

Mr. President, as far as customs impositions are concerned, the 
wealth of the United States pays but little. It is notorious that 
no tax is more pmequal than that gathered by means of tariff bills. 
We know that it is impossible to reach powerful combinations 
through the custom-house. This no one will deny. Is it, then, 
socialistic or communistic to insist that pending legislation shall 
be so construed as to bring about at least approximate equality? 
It is not inequality for which I plead. It is equality that I de- 
mand. If therich and the poor are beneficiaries of governmental 
effort,so should each class in due proportion make sacrifices for 


the Republic. — 

Mr. P aient, there is nothing in tho argument, as I view it, 
that there should be no taxation upon corporations which are lia- 
ble to the same character of exactions within the States. Indi- 
viduals are subject to similar imposition. Have we not State 
license-tax systems throughout the Union under which dealers in 
tobacco and beer must pay heavily? They can not evade upon the 
theory that they are so charged. It is illogical and ought to be 
futile to attempt to dodge the revenue laws upon any such ground. 
It is the obligation of every citizen to aid the National as 
far as he may. This duty can not devolve upon oneclassas to the 
State and upon another as to the United States and the State. 

No man can justify himself in opposing this amendment be- 
cause there may be some words in it which he does not relish, for 
the power of amendment is vested in this body, and the right to 
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suggest changes belongs to every Senator. Approaching it in 
good faith, in the spirit which seeks to improve and to make it as 
nearly perfect as practicable, we should point out defects, indi- 
cate remedies, and evolve an act adequate to produce ample reye- 
nue and at the same time just to everyone. 

_Mr. President, this is not a partisan amendment, It is impos- 
sible that it can be so denominated. It never has been supposed 
and I trust it never will be thought necessary to make such a 
charge in order to defeat a meritorious proposition, No party 
has ventured to espouse the cause of unequal taxation. Yet if 
something akin to this amendment be not adopted, many will 
attribute the wrong to ulterior motive. 

It was said, and it has been said now—I do not believe the aceu- 
sation—that great moneyed interests in the United States which 
gave toward a political cause with unexampled generosity ate 
to-day insisting that there shall be no war collection from them 
and have demanded exemption because of such party contribu- 
tion. If this demand has been made, it can not be that any Sen- 
ator, whatever his political faith, will acquiesce in it or permit his 
action to be affected by it. I trust that there is ne one here who 
does not feel that in the shadow of an armed conflict it is his duty 
not only to treat the Administration in a fair and consequently in 
a patriotic manner, but also to legislate with reference to the sub- 
ject in such a mode as to at once negative any charge of favorit- 
ism. We should remember the nation and disregard appeals 
founded only upon partisan zeal. 

I have not referred specifically to the provisions of this bill 
with reference to ing, insurance, and other occupations, for 
they are covered, more or less, by the general remarks heretofore 
made, but I ask Senators to study the civil war revenue act with 
care, and it will be found that there were contained in that legis- 
lation the provisions which are now denounced as iniquitous. No 
one doubts the fidelity to country, integrity, and ability of the 
authors of that system. It met all e tations and aided much 
in the final triumph of the armies of the Union. It was just and 
general; not like this bill, partial and special. The amendments 
which I advocate are in the direction of the general and fair 
scheme of the former law. True, much of the old law as to rates 
is inapplicable, but it was generally commendable. We can not 
close our eyes to the fact that even after this war shall have 
ceased many of these revenue features must be retained. 

Mr. President, where are we hereafter to obtain the funds 
needed for the current expenses of the Government? Year by 
year and day by day our power to collect through the tariff les- 
sens. The p we are fast making in manufacturing, the 
advance of our domestic industries, compel our formerly success- 
ful rivals to meet us in sharp competition. This is true not in 
one, but in many lines. As we become exporters instead of im- 
porters the customs receipts are reduced, and this condition is 
progressive. The Supreme Court of the United States has denied 
our authority to impose an income tax. It follows that we must, 
in the absence of a constitutional amendment, rely now and here- 
after more and more upon internal-revenue collections. Hence 
the propriety of the exercise of care and the adoption of a plan 
equitably bearing upon the whole ple. Wealth should not be 
subjected to demagogic attack; neither should it be permitted to 
evade its responsibilities to the nation. 

Mr. President, we are not collecting funds to construct a post- 
office or to improve a harbor or for any other sort of public im- 
provement; nor are we contemplating any work which may re- 
main uncompleted without serious injury to the public. Butwe 
are in the presence of battle—our armies and our navies are to be 
supplied through this bill. The universal talk is patriotic. Un- 
der such conditions the evasion of financial obligation is desertion 
of the cause, and he who connives at this wrong is guilty, too. 
Because one section of the Union is richer than another in actual 
money is no reason for avoiding a plan which will make that 
5 respond. Can it be, as my friend the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Carrery] contended—erroneously, I think— 
yesterday, that this bill is not uniform because it taxes regardless 
of profits made by the person assessed? If Iam taxed upon my 
land, my home, which does not yield one dollar, can I escape 2 

inting to my neighbor who has made pony where I haye failed? 
Can his good fortune or even his skill or industry exempt me, or 
should my failure to realize exonerate me from aiding my Goy- 
ernment? 

No such test can be deemed complete or even tolerable. Such 
a doctrine would relieve millions of property from which no profit 
is just now received, even though it may be intrinsically ex- 
tremely valuable. A tax upon incomes is, I am convinced, most 
equitable, but that is out of the question. Nor will it do to rely 
upon bonds, for these in the end are paid by those who are in but 
moderate circumstances, 

I do not hope to induce the Senate to accept entire the amend- 
ments of the majority of the committee by which this excise would 

made well-nigh universal. Ican not expect those who have 
thought of these matters as honestly and earnestly as I and have 
reached other conclusions to yield in every regard; but I ask such 
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Senators whether they do not think it well to insert some measure 
of taxation—some fair rate—directed at the dominating fiscal in- 
terests to which I have adverted? ' 

The itude of some of these almost passes belief. The 
Standard Oil Company has divided the world with its great Rus- 
sian rival, each acting exclusively in supplying about one-half of 
thehumanrace. Another, thesugarrefining company of America, 
which everyone, I hope, wishes to see treated fairly, admitted 
through its president that its profits are enough to warrant politi- 
cal expenditures in different States for the benefit of the prevail- 
ing party in those States. Its career in legislation need not be 
recounted, These are not paupers, Ought such American con- 
cerns pay anything towardan American war? Surely there ought 
to be no issue between us as to this, and yet I fear the test. 

Then we have the electric light, the telephone, the telegraph, 
no small or insignificant combinations, no innocent little country 
productions, but, on the contrary, robust and rich, but also legiti- 
mate, and useful, and well able to pay moderately. Shall they 
contribute when their receipts exceed $250,000? o is to be 
ruined by this amendment? Where is the suffering toiler whose 
insignificant means are to be filched by the ruthless hand of Fed- 
eral legislation? Surely these are not examples. 

Mr. President, I have little patience with those who object to 
taxing the rich because the poor may suffer and who finally place 
all the burden upon the same poor. If we can not legislate justly 
without constitutional change, let us discover it through the 
courts. We must obey the Constitution, but I will not abnegate 
a jurisdiction exercised for a century and tested through one of 
the greatest wars of all time without a positive decision inst 
the power by our Supreme Court. Let us have an act which wiil 

ate equitably. It is essential that the Con should have 
1 It is a matter more important than the war with 
Spain; for it is vital that the Republic shall be able to defend her- 
self without requiring her least favored citizens, in a financial 
sense, to draw unduly upon their resources. The world witnesses 
our conduct here and will judge of the merits of our system by 
the legislation we consummate. Let it be truly said of this Con- 
that the laws which it enacted were worthy of the age and 


e people. 

Mr. President, without dwelling any further upon this part of 
the bill, I have but a word to say regarding the bond feature. It 
is thought by the majority of the committee that if the amend- 
ments pro were adopted there would be sufficient money to 
largely defray the expenses of the war. It is the opinion of the 
committee that the le of the United States were and are op- 
pua to the issuance of bonds, and thatit would be better to levy 

tion beyond that named in the bill as it came from the House 
in order to reduce the necessities for a loan. I believe that the 
masses of this country are absolutely opposed to further assump- 
tion of bonded indebtedness. They have had ample experience 
and are firmly rooted in the faith that bond issues mean centrali- 
zation of wealth and power in few hands and constitute a menace 
to our liberties. It is not good business for an individual, it is 
not good business for a State, to incur a debt when cash can be 
readily obtained and the incident closed. 

Mr. President, perhaps one of the worst features of the bill as 
it reached us consists in the fact that those who seem to be favored 
by being ignored in the list marked out for excise are the very 
combinations and interests destined to reap profit from this war. 
The men who are at the front are paying something even in the 
way of taxation, but they are destined to offer more. On the 
field and on the blood-stained deck moy yield the hero’s tribute. 
Their sacrifices are willingly made. these stirring scenes do 
not excite all to similar effort, at least let no one do less than is 
demanded in the reasonable proposition covered by the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN]. 

Mr. President, if it is possible for the Senate to remember that 
those who have little are to be drained of their scanty horde in 
order to sappy the deficiencies of their more prosperous neigh- 
bors it may be possible to arouse sufficient of the sentiment of 
justice to compass the improvement of the bill. Surely, Senators, 
some effort should be made to cure the glaring inequalities of 
which I have spoken. We are even told that the coinage of 
$42,000,000 of seigniorage will ruin the country, this bagatelle— 
not involving the question of free and unlimited coinage—this 
property which is ours and stored in our vaults! The specter of 
threatened calamity is upon us; we are warned, and it is even 
sought to arouse our fears. I hope that it is not the 1 of 
the dominant party to further discredit silver. Enough has been 

done in that direction already. The coinage of the seigniorage is 
not, I regret, equivalent to free coinage. 

Mr. President, in conclusion I repeat that to make this bill ap- 
proximate to equity, to cast its weight equally upon those who 
ought to so bear it, I concede to be an impossibility. I appeal to 
the majority once more to monk this amendment and to justify 
the claim that this important bill became a law for the public 
benefit and that it contains the expressions of the patriotism of 
the American Senate, 


War Revenue Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. D. 8. ALEXANDER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 9, 1898, 
On the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide —.— and means to meet war expendi- 


Mr. ALEXANDER said: ` 

Mr. SPEAKER: I shall vote for this conference report with the 
greatest reluctance and only because the revenues to be derived 
under the provisions of this bill are necessary to arm and clothe 
and feed our soldiers and sailors and to hurry to completion the 
vessels needed to strengthen and increase our Navy. If it were a 
time of peace instead of war, or if the money to be raised were not 
absolutely necessary for the conduct of the war, I should never 
consent to concur in this report. 

Mr. Speaker, I recognize the truth of all that has been said in 
explanation by the able and distinguished chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee. By the act of 1890 silver bullion was pur- 
chased, for which Sherman“ or Treasury notes were issued, the 
Secre of the Treasury being directed to coin such bullion into 
stan silver dollars for the redemption and cancellation of 
such notes whenever presented and, apon the deposit of such silver 
dollars, to issue silver certificates in ominations of $1, $2, and 
85. Under the operations of this law $156,000,000 ‘‘Sherman” or 

notes were issued, of which §102,000,000 are still out- 
standing. As rapidly as these notes are presented for redemption 
silver dollars are coined and certificates issued. During the pres- 
ent fiscal year upward of $20,000,000 have been thus coined, and 
at the same rate all the builion purchased under the act of 1890 
will have been coined in about five years. 

The conference report, therefore, provides for doing nothing 
more than is being done now, except it fixes the minimum amount 
to be coined at one and one-half millions per month. This is less 
than was coined last year or will be coined this year under the 
act of 1890, and the.chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means is authority for the statement that it is less than we shall 
coin in the next four years. In other words, the distinguished 
panema from Maine asserts that the report is neither more nor 

ess than the law of 1890 as it stands to-day, and in this the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BAILEY] concurs. 

Mr. Speaker, I am aware that the issue of silver certificates, 
based upon silver dollars, has heretofore been safe, because the 
needs of the retail trade have kept them in circulation, thus 
preventing their accumulation in banks or their extended use in 
the payment of duties and the consequent weakening of the gold 
reserve, I recognize, therefore, that so long as the coinage of 
silver dollars is not pushed beyond the ability of the great retail 
trade of the country to keep them or the certificates representing 
them in circulation, no harm can come either from this report or 
from the act of 1890 as it now exists; but I resent the forced in- 
jection of this section, even though it be only a shadow of the po- 
litical idea which was so overwhelmingly condemned at the polls 
in 1896. The very thought of coinage at the rate of 16 to 1 isso 
abhorrent to my mind that under any other circumstances than 
those which immediately confront us I would not vote for this re- 
port, although the proposition is practically the law of 1890 as it 
now appears upon the statute books. 

I 8 the force of the statement made by the gentleman 
from Maine that this provision ought not to be an objection to 
those of us who propose to maintain our currency as good as gold. 
I appreciate his honest frankness in asserting that the law of 1890 
should be carried out according to its intent and in the direction 
that it is being executed; but the thought of coining silver bullion 
into silver dollars at the ratio of 16 to 1, although under cover of 
existing law, is too suggestive of a 50-cent dollar, a proposition so 
offensive that the State of Oregon only last Monday sent into ob- 
scurity by over 10,000 majority a candidate for governor who was 
unwilling to declare that the soldiers and sailors of the United 
States should be paid in dollars as good as gold the world over. 

I have no word of adverse criticism for the able gentlemen who 
have represented this side of the House upon the conference com- 
mittee. I believe they have done all in their power and, in some 
directions, much more than could be expected. I appreciate their 
fears, expressed in private if not upon this floor, that nonconcur- 
rence may result in a less favorable report and that long delay and 
loss of revenue will follow; but in voting with them to concur, I 
wish it understood that Ido so under most earnest protest and 
only because our brave soldiers and sailors must be paid and fed 
and clothed and the war vigorously prosecuted to a speedy and 
successful issue, 
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Proposed Annexation of Hawaii. ~ 


SPEECH 
HON. S. M. CLARK, 


OF IOWA, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 14, 1898, 


On the joint resolution (H. Res. 259) to provide for annexing the Hawaiian 
Islands to the United States. 


Mr. CLARK of Iowa said: 2 
Mr. SPEAKER: Though we may roughhew our ends, there is a 
divinity that shapes them. The Republican party in its platform 
of 1860 pledged itself and a Republican Administration to main- 
tain slavery in the States where it existed. Abraham Lincoln in 
his inaugural address solemnly renewed that pledge. In less than 
two years he issued his proclamation abolishing slavery. ‘‘New 
occasions teach new duties.” And no previously uttered words 
by Lincoln or by others could be or should have been potent to 
measure his duty or restrain his action when the era for emanci- 
pation came, he great Bishop Butler said: “The opinions of 
wise men can not be quoted as authority when the conditions are 
unlike.” 

What we should do as to the annexation of Hawaii does not 
depend upon what wise Americans may have done and said in the 
past. We must act under conditions that did not confront them. 
And in this case as so often we do not master events, they mas- 


r us, 
Brooks Adams, in his strong volume, The Law of Civilization 
and Decay, says: 

ti m the examination lon, 
ance ot FFF — Tart played by el ce 
hought in molding the fate of men. ae the moment of action the human 
being almost invariably obeys an instinct, like an animal; it is only after 
action has ceased does he reflect. 
Again he says: 
As human societies are forms of animal life, these societies must differ 
among themselves in energy in proportion as nature has endowed them more 
or less abundantly with energetic material. 
Of the energetic material he finds two conspicuous as motives— 
fear and gr 8 

Iam not disposed to think that any statement of reasons fol- 
lowing the canons of 511 85 or any showing of the resources and 
wealth of the islands will have any real weight in deciding Ameri- 
can action or the action of Congress as to the annexation of Ha- 
waii. Fear and greed are elementary in mankind. If either, and 
especially if both, or higher motives than either conspire to make 
an instinctive impulse of American energy to take Hawaii, we 
will take it, however the logicians and good reasoners and lovers 
of precedent be putin despair. The truth is, the premises and 
predicates of this Hawaiian matter were put into our Aryan blood 
at the beginning, with the race instinct of migration and its per- 
vading land hunger. A 

Abraham had got well on his way westward, and thought himself 
conservatively settled in his new homestead when the Lord said 
unto him: 

E te ey ody L R EA AISA 
nation, and bless thee, and make thy name great and thou shall be blessed. 
But it all depended on his movingon west; the greatness and the 
blessing depended on his being a mover and keeping his face hope- 
fully as an emigrant toward new lands. 

Itis said we should not move into Hawaii because the people 
are not fit to be American citizens. The Canaanites were not fit 
to associate with Abraham, but that was the reason of the divine 
command to go and take possession of their country. The Amer- 
ican people have shown such readiness to dis the original 
inhabitants of America that it is scarcely in their blood or their 
traditions to keep out of Hawaii, when we need it, merely because 
the natives there are not fully up to the Australian-ballot system. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson said, Hitch your wagon to a star.” 
When the American Seog wae made we hitched our national wagon 
to all the stars, and we have got to go their way. Wecan notre- 
sist them easily; there is not much American desire to resist. 
Bishop Berkeley said more than a hackneyed line for the elocu- 
tion of callow school children when he said, speaking to and for 
us, Westward the course of empire takes its way.” The im- 
pulse, controlling logic, of our annexation of Hawaii is in every 

ear of American history. From the discovery of the continent 
AS Columbus, the settlement of Jamestown, the coming of the 
Pilgrims and Puritans, there has been a wave of instinctive mi- 
tion that broke prophetically on the Atlantic coast, and now 
fa reached the Pacific in divine fulfillment. The same wave 
drives us farther to newer lands and more remote shores, The 
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power, the splendid oration of Daniel Webster at Plymouth, had 
with the American people, was because it was so strenuous a state- 
ment of this vast migratory instinct of new home making and 
boundary widening that goes with American blood. The Amer- 
ican people recognized themselves in Webster's massive statement 
of their march across the continent. He is a short-sighted states- 
man who thinks he can take this energy out of our blood. The 
American settled on the coast line of the Atlantic, and his boy 
and his neighbor's girl married, and got a yoke of oxen, anda 
wagon, anda plow, and a gun, and went West to make a new home, 
and their children repeated the same experience. This thing has 
been going on with us for over three hundred years. As Ameri- 
cans we are set that way now, and nobody can change our bent, 
It is a grandson of Maine, born of missionary American parents, 
who as President of the Republie of Hawaii brings it to usas the 
free gift of its people. 

There has been much citation of the opinions of our Presidents 
and public men as to the foreign policy of the United States, of 
our relations with other governments and other lands. It seems 
to me that these citations are not always made and applied accord- 
ing to the facts. The policy our Government has pursued from 
Washington onward may be stated in four propositions: 

First. The principle laid down by Washington that the United 
States should not involve themselves in the wars and politics of 
European nations. 

Second. The extension of this principle by Jefferson, that 
American policy should be peace, commerce, and honest friend- 
ship with all nations, entangling alliances with none.” 

hird. The Monroe doctrine, that the United States would not 
interfere with existing colonial possessions of European powers 
in the New World, but would not consent to the making of new 
colonies by those powers in the Western Hemisphere, and would 
not permit the powers of Europe to attempt to overthrow any 
republics existing in the Americas with the view of establishing 
monarchical governments, 

Fourth. That the Government of the United States would ex- 
tend sympathy and early recognition to people struggling to 
establish an independent, free republican government, but would 
not intervene with arms or do anything that would involve the 
United States in war. 

These four propositions embrace the hitherto established policy 
of the United States, and not one of these principles is involved or 
affected in any way by the proposed annexation of Hawaii. The 
latter is an accretion to our territory, and such accretions have 
been part of the policy of this Government from the beginning. 
The children in our schools know, as a commonplace of American 
history, how vastly greater is the domain of the Republic now 
than when the treaty with England in 1783 gave the thirteen col- 
onies their place in the world as an independent nation. We have 
added Florida, the Louisiana territory, our acquisition from 
Mexico, the Gadsden purchase, the Pacific, and the vast territory 
and ocean islands of Alaska. There is talk that we should not 
forego the advantages of the compact territory the Republic now 
is, and reach into the Orient. e are already in the Orient. 
Hawaiiis in the West; our Alaskan and Aleutian Islands are in 
the East. They are in that zone of the farther shores of the 
Pacific, where all the t nations are now struggling for trade 
and territorial acquisitions and extension. The gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. 1 in his able speech showed that we have 
in our possession of the Aleutian Islands an ocean route 800 miles 
nearer Manila than by way of Hawaii. That is true; but our 
army at Gettysburg found it was not sufficient to occupy Ceme- 
tery Ridge, but that Round Top also must be held as one of the 
keys ö to the maintenance of our position and to 
victory. e now have the Aleutian route to Manila and the 
East; let us have Hawaii, and then our position becomes secure 
and invincible. We will then have both Round Top and Ceme- 


tery Ridge. 
mocratic opponents to the annexation of Hawaii are scarcely 
consistent with themselves and with their recent action. It was the 


boast of my friend and namesake from Missouri, Mr. CLARK, that 
the Democrats in Congress forced us into the war with Spain and 
theinvasion of Cuba. By this act two of the four established prin- 
ciples of the past policy of the United States as to our foreign rela- 
tions have been overridden. We have now set aside the Monroe 
doctrine and its assertion that we would not interfere with the 
existing American ons of any of the European powers, and 
the other principle that we would not interfere in behalf ofa 
people struggling for their independence if it would involve us 
in war. If we overthrow our international policy of the past to 
our loss, it is scarcely timely to adhere to it when our gain and 
our security invite us to action. 
A review of our past relations with Hawaii discloses that the 
proposition of annexation is 555 and normal result that 
t events have been steadily leading up to. Hawaii has been 
e subject of correspondence and concern in our State Depart- 
ment for a long time. It has vexed our diplomacy and made 
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problems for our statesmen that find their natural solution in an- 
nexation. Mr. Webster, as Secretary of State in 1842, in the in- 
terests of this country, sought to maintain the feeble government 
then existing in the Sandwich Islands, warned off other powers, 
and gaye notice that the islands must not be taken by any power 
as conquest or for colonization, the reasons being the predomi- 
nance of our own interests and the fact that the great majority 
of all ships visiting the islands were American. President Tyler, 
in the same year, asserted the importance of the Sandwich Islands 
to the vessels of the United States engaged in commerce or the 
whale fishery. He, as Mr. Webster, tried to bolster up the feeble 
Hawaiian government, and gave notice to the foreign powers that 
they could not interfere without encountering American hostility. 

In 1843 Mr. Legare, Secretary of State, said: The Hawaiian 
Islands bear such peculiar relations to ourselves that we might 
even feel justified, consistently with our own principles, in inter- 
fering by force to prevent their falling into the hands of one of 
the great powers of Europe.” In 1850 Mr. Clayton, as Secretary 
of State, found himself and the Government confronted with the 
possibility that France intended to seize the islands, and he in- 
structed our minister in France to give notice that we could never 
with indifference allow them to pass under the dominion or ex- 
clusive control of any other power. He, too, asserted the readi- 
ness of the American Government to bolster up the weakness o 
the Hawaiian rulers. . 

In 1851 Daniel Webster was again Secretary of State, and he 
found that M. Dillon, as a diplomatic agent, and the French ad- 
miral in Hawaiian waters had entered upon a course aggressive 
and subversive of the Hawaiian Government, threatening subju- 

tion of the islands to the dominion of France. He notified the 
5 Government that this would involve hostility with the 
United States. He was involved in diplomatic correspondence 
repeatedly upon this vexatious question. President Fillmore in 
1851, in his annual message, alluded to the indications of ageres: 
sive purpose on the part of France toward the Sandwich Islands, 
and he repeated the settled American policy that such aggression 
could not be permitted. Mr. Marcy, as Secre of State, great 
enough to be a worthy successor even of Daniel Webster, echoed 
the settled American policy of aiding the feeble Government of 
Hawaii and of preventing wae foreign government from estab- 
lishing a protectorate there. By December, 1853, his experience 
at the head of the State Department enlarged his vision, and his 
masterful judgment and breadth of sagacity had shown him the 
inevitable relations between Hawaii and the United States. 

He said: 

Ido not think the present Hawaiian Government can long remain in the 
hands of the present rulers or under the control of the native inhabitants of 
these islands, and both England and France are apprised of our determina- 
tion not to allow them to be owned by or to fall under the protection of 
these powers, or of any other of the European nations. It seems to be inev- 
itable that they must come under the control of this Government, and it 
would be but reasonable and fair that these powers should acquiesce in such 
a disposition of them, provided the transference was effected by fair means. 

In 1854 he renewed this view, saying: S 

If any foreign connection is to be formed the geographical position of these 
islands indicates that it should be with us; our commerce with them far ex- 
ceeds that of any other country; our citizens are embarked in the most im- 
portant business concerns in that country, and some of them hold important 
publie positions. 

In January, 1855, he was ready to name the conditions of annex- 
ation. He said: 

This Government will receive the transfer of the sovereignty of the Sand- 
wich Islands with all proper provisions relative to the existing rights and 
interests of the people there, such as are usual and pronor to territorial sov- 
ereignty. It would be the object of the United States, if clothed with the 
sovereignty of that country, to promote its growth and 5 This con- 
sideration alone ought to be a sufficient assurance to the people that their 
rights and interests will be duly cherished by this Government. 

Every Administration and Secretary of State since Mr. Marcy 
has had repeatedly to discuss some phase and complication of our 
Hawaiian relations, and every phase of this discussion has but 
made it clearer that the statesmanship and insight of William L. 
Marcy had reached the only wise solution of the matter. Ina 
state paper of Mr. Blaine, as Secretary of State, in 1881, he went 
over the the whole question with his usual breadth of comprehen- 
sion and sagacity in judgment. He showed that Hawaii and the 
United States had, by reason of their inevitable relations, to make 
treaties with cach other, giving each trading rights and privileges 
denied to other countries; that is, events had come to where 
Hawaii had to be treated as a commercial and integral part of the 
United States. ; 

He showed that Hawaii was thus a commercial domain of our 
Western coast. He did not directly favor annexation; his evident 
motive being that he did not wish by such a suggestion to awaken 
vce ae in the republics south of us on the American continents, 
and thus defeat his Pan-American commercial policy. But he 


said if Hawaii, by its own Government, should not be able to 
maintain the joint interests of itself and the United States, ‘‘this 
Government would then unhesitatingly meet the altered situation 
by seeking an avowedly American solution for the great issue 


policy of abstinence as to Euro 


presented.” The case would seem to be argued out by events 
mastering and completing the argument. Hawaii has come to 
us, asking admission to the Union at a time when a wise regard 
for the welfare of our own Republic will not permit the United 
States to reject the overture and the acquisition. 

I do not discuss the recent history of the case under Presidents 
Harrison and Cleveland; these are so nearly contemporary events 
that discussion of them might be colored with partisan prejudice, 
and I desire to avoid that. 

For fifty years we have been fencing all the other powers out 
of Hawaii, and bearing toward it a quasi protectorate. The con- 
tinuance of such a policy is bound to lead to continuous friction, 
and sooner or later to grave complications with one or more of 
the great powers. It will be noticed by the quotations that I 
have made that fifty, and forty, and even thirty years ago, France 
and England were alone thought of as commercial nations, greedy 
for territorial expansion and colonial possessions, extending their 
markets; but now united Germany, Russia, renewed Italy, and 
Japan have taken on, if possible, a greater fervor in pursuing 
this policy than the other two powers. 

Weare unable to maintain longer the relations we have hith- 
erto sustained to Hawaii and those islands. If we do not make 
them ours then those nations will no longer permit us to aspire to 
exclusive privileges and shut them out. Annexation is nat a policy 
of war, but a policy of peace. If we do not want to fight united 
Europe in defense of Hawaii and to prevent foreign sovereignty 
over it, we must make it a part of this Republic. 

Tendencies advance on many lines, and one is often misplaced 
by the insistence of another tendency whose working has not been 
much remarked. The Declaration of Independence is in some re- 
spects even more fundamentally structural in the American sys- 
tem than the Constitution of the United States itself. Andin that 
the American people declared that as free and independent States 
they have full power to levy war, conclude peace, contract alli- 
ances, establish commerce, and to do all other acts and things 
which independent States may of right do. It was thus no part 
of the thought or the purpose of the men who called the Ameri- 
can nation into life and to its future that it was not to take its 

lace with full power among the governments of the earth, shar- 
ing — them to the full all rights, powers, duties, and responsi- 
ities, 

They did not proclaim a nation isolated and self-shorn of any 
national power in its relations to the other governments of man- 
kind. hen the struggle for independence was entered upon, the 
first act of the new confederation was to send its agents to make 
alliances with other nations. It largely owed the successful es- 
tablishment of its independence and of its national right to be to 
its alliance with France. 

Washington, in his Farewell Address, did not contend that the 
an affairs, which he thought 
wise for the feeble youth of the Republic, would be either wise or 
practicable when the nation had grown to strength. He said if 
the newly formed Union continued the time was not far off when 
the Republic would be great and strong: When we can choose 

ace or war as our interest, guided by justice, shall counsel.” 

e established his policy for the infancy and the weakness of the 
Government, not for the Newer of its power. 

Jefferson interfered in the affairs of Europe to make the Lonisi- 
ana purchase. The Old World powers were fiercely contending 
under the fiery stress of the ambition of Bonaparte. The condi- 
tion was so imflammable that no power anywhere could come 
within its influence without risk of starting the fires of war. 
Jefferson, in the earliest years of the Republic, took that risk; 
and he extended the domain of the United States from the Missis- 
1 to Oregon, and the greatness of that part of the Re- 
panne thus acquired vindicates his courage and statesmanship. 

en all Europe was paying tribute to the despotism of the Dey 
of Algiers, the American Navy, with guns thundering in a harbor 
of the Mediterranean Sea, showed that the United States would 
invade the Old World and dictate its affairs if it was necessary to 
American safety. 

President Grant, greater and wiser and a more far-sighted 
American than his critics, made a treaty to bring San Domingo 
into our possession. William H. Seward, whose statesmanship 
strengthened the Administration of Abraham Lincoln in the 
troublous war times, and completed his service by securing Alaska, 
made a treaty with Denmark which would have made the Danish 
West Indies now ours, greatly to our advantage, if Congress had 
been as wise ashe, The petulant bitterness of Mr. Summer pre- 
vented our having the Danish islands because of his hostility to 
President Johnson, and prevented us having San Domingo because 
of his enmity to Grant. Statesmanship and patriotism of the 
largest and wisest sort favored the extension of our territory 
then. Personal petulance and bitterness hindering are poor sub- 
stitutes in final service to the welfare of the Republic. If we had 
had either St. Thomas or San Domingo, Cuba would have been 
free without our war with Spain. 
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The successive utterances of our statesmen. when various peo- 
pe have been struggling for independence and appealed to Amer- 
ca. to help them with the strength of its own stalwart liberty 
show how impossible it is for the American people to try to limit 
themselves between the shores of the Atlantic and the Pacific 
and divest. themselves of interest or concern with the rest of the 
world. When Bolivar and the South Americans were struggling 
for independence from Spain and to rebuild themselves on consti- 
tutions framed upon the model of our own, the speeches made 
by Henry Clay in Congress in behalf of the freedom of the people 
of South America were read to their armies of independence as a 
heartening message. 

When Greece struggled for independence from the Turks, an 
American poet wrote their battle song, and the speech of Webster 
in the American Congress in their behalf renewed for that strug- 
gling people the memories of the eloquence of their Demosthenes 
and the statemanship of Pericles, en the Austrian Govern- 
ment challenged the right of Captain Ingraham, with an Amer- 
ican ship and under the American flag, to protect. Martin Kostza 
in Adriatic waters, Webster’s correspondence upon the subject 
with the Austrian minister was almost a now declaration of in- 
dependence in the strenuous statement of American devotion to 
the liberty of ind, 

So the American heart thrilled and American hands were eager 
to help the great patriot of Hungary, Louis Kossuth, when he ap- 
pealed to this country to help to lift his own people from the thr; 
of despotism. But those were the sad and bad old days of slavery, 
when we were subjugated by its imperious necessity and dare not 
Work out our whole will in freedom. The case is different now. 
With no slavery threatening us, no incendiary dangers at home, 

the new Republic, North and South, devoted wholly to the liberty 
of mankind, is ready now to meet the full responsibility of its 

duties in behalf of freedom in any part of the world. 
It is said we should not annex Hawaii because its native people 
are not homogeneous with us and have not voted in fayor of join- 
ing this Republic. This statement involves a strange forgetful- 
ness of the facts of American history. Every American State 
was made by dis ing the native Indians. When and where 
did the two peoples become homogeneous? When and where was 
the formation or conduct of this Government or the admission of 
a State into the Union made dependent upon a vote of the native 
American Indians? 

There are millions of colored people in this country. The ma- 
jority opinion of the Supreme Court, after the Republic had existed 
seventy-five years, said the negroes were not citizens, And for 
twenty years past our Democratic friends in the Southern States 
have been making constitutions and laws eliminating the negroes 
out of the citizenship by Gaye ang them of the suffrage. 

Is the American Union—are 
exposed to the complaints and assumptions of the opponents of 
Hawaiian annexation? Is not this a free republic? Are our 
States not free States? Must the torch of American liberty light- 
ing the world be blown out by the angry breath of these oppo- 
nents of annexation because the American Indians and American 
negroes are not socially or politically homogeneous to the whites? 

We annexed Florida and sent General Jessup to drive out the 
natives. We annexed territory acquired from Mexico and cor- 
raled the natives into reservations. e annexed Alaska, and only 
the other day discovered a new and unfragrant tribe, strictly non- 
homogeneous with those of us who bathe. The annexation of 
Alaska was not submitted to their votes. 

Ihave quoted a writer who names greed asa controlling element 
in the energy that impels people to actions, Calmly and wisely 
stated, that is but another name for the invincible aspiration in 
mankind for the betterment of its condition by the accumulation 
of property. Commerce is the world-wide manifestation of that 
aspiration. The energy of commerce and the energy of Christian- 
ity are the two chief and supreme motors of the world now. Com- 
merce as now organized and organizing in Germany, Russia, 
France, Italy, Japan, and Great Britain has taken on an intensity 
and world grasp that is startling and portentous. For commerce 
is now 3 into a militarism, and in each of the great nations 
named it rests upon the greatest organization of war power on 
land and sea the world has ever seen. And that war power avow- 
edly exists and grows to aid commerce into new markets if its aid 
be needed. 

Tho United States must give up its commerce and fall into insig- 
nificance among the nations or it must place itself in such position 
that it shall not be helpless; that it shall not be despoiled; that 
it shall be strong enough to maintain its rights in the markets of 
all lands and uponevery sea. Whenallthe great nations who are 
our trades competitors have based crusading commerce upon 
armies and navies, it would be foolish, it would be criminal, for 
the United States to refuse to annex Hawaii. 

Probably nothing brought into the consideration of this ques- 
tion has influenced so many to an unfavorable judgment as dis- 


trust of entering upon what is called a provincial policy.. In this | But that doctvine tails 5 countries lo: 


e American States—open and 


we are misleading ourselves by phrases and false analogies. In 
the Roman system, from which the word and the institution as 
conceived are taken, powada administration was adjusted to 
different conditions. It was not uniform. There was the prov- 
ince pretoria, governed by a proprætor, without an army; and 
the province consularis, governed by a consul, where an army 
was stationed. 

The Romans had a practical genius for government, and they 
practically adjusted their government to existing conditions, 
The provincial system of Rome was most successful under the 

ublic. It existed under Republic and Empire for more than 
a thousand years. When all other contemporary nations were 
expiring, Rome, with its provincial system, was great and strong. 
Great Britain, the greatest of modern nations, has the greatest 
provincial system, and the Government of Great Britain, by a 
parliamentary cabinet, places the provincial administration of 
that nation under purely republican conditions. The sovereign 
does not touch the provincial administration. It is the demo- 
cratic cabinet, elected by the people, that makes the provincial 
laws and shapes provincial affairs. The greatness of Holland em- 
braced a proyincial system at home and abroad. 

The Netherlands won their independence and estabiished their 
greatness on land and sea, and in the East and West Indies, as 
the United Provinces. The evolution of the United States has 
been whollya provincial system; we started as thirteen provinces; 
we have increased these to upward of fifty. If the provincial 
system had been impossible to the United States, then no year of 
our national existence could have been lived and no page of our 
history written. Rome, Great Britain, Holland, France, and the 
United States have ail had a provincial system, different in kind, 
adjusted to thoi eta genius of each for government, and 
wholly successful. 

As a fact, as the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WALKER] said, our relations to Hawaii will be merely that 
of our occupancy of Governors Island, in the harbor of New 
York; but so far as it can 8 involve the provincial system, 
we can gather assurance of safety from the fact that every State 
and Territory of the present Union has been or is a province, and 
whatever genius the American people have for government has 
been 8 based upon provincial administration. 

e ecretary Richard Olney said in his recent Harvard College 

The United States is certainly entitled to rank among the great powers of 
the world. Yet, while its place among the nations is assured, it purposel 
takes its stand outside the European family circle to which it 1 — ani 
neither accepts the responsibility of its place nor securesits advantages. It 
avowedly restricts its activities tothe American continents and intention- 


ally assumes an attitude of absolute aloofness to everything outside those 
‘continents, 
* * $ * * e é * 

Tho rule of international isolation for America was formulated by Wash- 

inton, was embalmed in the earnest and solemn periods of the Farewell Ad- 

and has come down to succ generations with all the mmense 
pres attaching to the injunctions of the Father of his Country and of the’ 
statesmen and soldiers who, ha first aided him to free the people of thir- 
teen independent communties, then joined him in the even greater task of 
welding the incoherent mass into one united nation. The Washington rule, 
in the sense in which it has been commonly understood and actually applied. 
could hardly have been adhered to more faithfully if it had formed part of 
the text of the Constitution. But there can be no question that such com- 
mon understanding and practical application have given an extension to the 
rule quite in excess of its terms as well as of its true spirit and meaning. 

$ e * * * * * 

The rule is stated with entire explicitness, It is that this country shall 
not participate in tho ordinary vicissitudes of European oe and shall 
not mako a permanent alliance with any foreign power. It is coupled with 
the express declaration that extraordinary emergencies may arise, to which 
the rule does not apply, and that when they do arise temporary alliances with 
foreign powers may be properly resorted to. 


Mr. Olncy gathered from his experience in the State Depart- 
ment the conviction that the United States can no longer shut 
itself out from its cooperative place among the nations. 

Blackwood’s Magazine said in recent numbers, giving a con- 
servative English view: 

Over and over again a now raco, or a race born anew, as it seems, has a 
„mission,“ or is aware: of a destiny to overrun, to subdue, to destroy and 
repens, sat sets out to do so as if by uncontrollable impulse. Historians 


noted these movements long ago, finding them mysterious. Mysterious or 
not, we do not come to the end of them. 


As to the United States and Spain: 


A deeper and stronger power is at work beneath the main movement 
which no McKinley could control, et woe, ain bent upon controlling it. 
Unless all signs deceive, the American Republic breaks from her old moor- 
ings and sails out to be a world power. For our part we must acknowledge 
that the movement is perfectly natural, if not imperative. 


Blackwood: 


Tho restriction imposed upon political action by the founders and estab- 
lishers of the United States, restriction which limited the interests of the 
people to home affairs almost entirely: was most wise for their day and gen- 
eration, and wise it remains. But time passes, conditions alter, aud the con- 
ditions which made obedience to the curbing of national ambition more in- 
viting than indulgence at the beginning of the century are passing away at 
the close. Pride in being nothing but a nation of farmers and traders was 
vpron for a great part of the interval by the gospel t deified work, built 

tars ble tten by the venerable Dr. Smiles, 
ng. 
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“perfectly natural and allin the expected order and development of gs. 


What future do they dream of for this nation who say it must 
not extend its borders? When one reads in Gibbon’s stately his- 
tory the will of Augustus Cæsar to the Roman people that the 
boundaries of the empire should not be extended, one knows that 
the genius of the historian is already prophetically summoned to 
write The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 5 

From the beginning there has been among sober- minded 
Americans an abiding conviction that Divine Providence, rather 
than man, was guiding and bs Sna Republic. Washington 
voiced this in his first inaugural. He said: 

No people can be bound to acknowledge and adore the Invisible Hand 
which eng eta 1 aaa of as more T N ot the a 8 

t y have advance e character of an independen: 
Loh ilps Bg 0 rar Naan disti by some token of providential 
agency. 

The address of the United States Senate to the President, in the 
fashion that then prevailed, said: 

When we contemplate the coincidence of circumstances and wonderful 
combination of causes which gradually prepared the people of this country 
for independence; when we contemplate the rise, progress, and te tion 
of the late war, which gave them a name among the nations of the earth, we 
are with you unavoidably led to 5 adore the Great Arbiter 
of the Universe by whom empires and 


The House said: 

We feel with you the strongest obligations to adore the Invisible Hand 
which has led the American people through so many difficulties, to cherish 
a conscious responsibility for the destiny of republican liberty, and to seek 
the only sure means of preserving and 5 the 3 deposit in 

‘a system of legislation founded on the principles of an honest policy, and 
directed by the spirit of a diffusive patriotism. 

This is in the line of the wise ancients, who said: 

No one can transcend the great immortal mind of Jove. 

That is, even thoughtful paganism recognized that what the 
divine will resolves must be the measure of human purpose; that 
each must go the way the,divine destinies are taking him. The 
future of our land has been joined with reverent and prophetic 
trust to the stars in the blue of God’s eternal skies. 

And where the dynamic force of God’s will and purpose takes 
this Republic, there it must go. 

Isaw in some newspaper rhymes the other day a conceit that 
pleased me. Philology and ethnology, history and tradition, alike 
say that the cradle of mankind isin thefar East. There isthe old 
mother of us all. Her sons and daughters have gone from her 
side, Steadily moving westward they have gone, building nations 
and civilizations, religions and arts and sciences, and governments, 
The mother was weakening with years, but her children grew 
stronger in them. They have oot wisdom beyond her lore— 
strength her weak hands never held. They have circled seas and 
islands, found new worlds, wandered through ages unnumbered, 
driven by the mad fever of roaming. 

But in the gardens of the morning, at the old homestead, weeds 
have grown, and the eyes of the old mother are sad and dull with 
the ages of patient weariness and waiting. But let them look up 
now and gladden. In the sight of the Stars and Stripes flying 
over Manila she will know that the youngest, freest, strongest, 
greatest of all her children has come home. 

I will vote to annex Hawaii as making safo the highway of our 
return to our cradle and our birthright. 


War Revenue Bill. 
SPEEOH 
HON. CYRUS A. SULLOWAY, 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 9, 1898, 


On tho bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to meet war expendi- 
- tures, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SULLOWAY said: , 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire only a minute in which to state my po- 
sition, and how I shall vote on the report of the conferees. It is 
not what I desire, nor what my constituents wish in all respects, 
It contains objectionable provisions that would be eliminated if 
the party to which I belong was in a majority in the other 
branch of Congress, Unfortunately for the country, as I believe, 
we have not a majority in that body, and must admit the fact, 
and in order to secure the passage of a bill to enable the Presi- 


dent to obtain funds to prosecute the war, must submit to the 
inevitable. 

If the proposition was made to impose a duty on tea in a sepa- 
rate bill as a single proposition, I should vote against it. Iam op- 
posed to raising revenue on that article, as it is one that we can 
not produce, and is therefore in no sense protective, and is an un- 
necessary tax upon an article of unive consumption in almost 
every family in our land. I might name several other provisions 
in the bill, placed there as amendments by the Senate, against 
which I should vote if before the House as separate and distinct 
propositions; but this bill is here as a whole, must be voted for 
or against as a whole, and if it fails of passage and goes back 
to conference, no one believes that the conferees of the House 
will be able to make any better terms with the Senate than they 
have presented to us in this report. 

We are held up by a power that we can not overcome. We are 
engaged in war, a war that Spain forced upon us in defense of the 
rights of our citizens and our honor as a nation; war deliberately 
made on us by Spain. Spanish officials placed the mine in Havana 
Harbor; Spanish officials anchored the Maine over that mine; a 
Spanish official pressed the button that exploded that mine. No 
one else could haye done it. Spain deliberately planned and exe- 
cuted the destruction of the battle ship Maine and murdered 266 
American citizens serving their country in the Navy. 

If the Spek battle ship Alphonso XIT had at that hour of the 
night fired a broadside, cut open, and sunk the Maine, it would not 
have differed in any respect as an act of war from that which was 
employed to destroy thatship and murder that number of our brave 
seamen. The moment that mine exploded war existed between 
Spain and the United States. Spain won an infamous victory— 
Spanish in every respect. It was her first and only victory; it 
was the victory of an assassin; it was the act of fiends. 

We immediately commenced to rid ourselves of such neighbors 
and our fellow-creatures of her barbarous rule. Spain was pre- 
sentedan ultimatum by President McKinley. She was told that sho 
must get out of Cuba or fight. She elected to fight, but must got 
out just the same, and her flag will cease to wave over other of 
her possessions the inhabitants of which she has robbed and 
scourged. On Spain’s refusal to go, we commenced preparing to 
remove her power therefrom. Had we not accepted the issue Spain 
forced upon us I should have been ashamed to have admitted that 
I was a citizen of the United States. We gave the President 
850,000, 000 as a starter, and impliedly said to him, When you want 
more, be it millions or billions, it shall be forthcoming until you 
haye areas the murder of the crew of the Maine, and rendered 
her powerless to assassinate men under our flag upon land or sea.” 

e were, as a nation, in a deplorable condition so far as bei: 
prepared to defend our coast or attack our foe. The so-calle 
“t watchdogs of the Treasury” in legislation, who had for years 
opposed necessary appropriations and secured a cheap but un- 
truthful reputation for economy, were called to face the condi- 
tions they had created. Tho pyon of 75,000,000 people were open 
to our true conditions. Wehadafewbut the best battle ships that 
ever rode the seas, that had been created in spite of the opposition 
of the economists to whom I have ref . Other than these 
and the strong arms and brave hearts of 10,000,000 fighting men, 
we had nothing with which to defend ourselves or attack our foes, 
It was at once made a nt thatevery time that our economists, 
“ watchdogs of the 8 had saved the nation 25 cents it 
had cost us 825. It was expensive economy, such as this nation 
could not afford to indulge in, and I trust will never be repeated, 

At home we had neither guns, uniforms, nor munitions of war. 
We had a little fleet thousands of miles from our shores that had 
sinews of war, men that had lion hearts in their bosoms, nerves of 
steel, and eagle eyes. Their confidence in their commander was 
well illustrated when, in the darkness of the night, as they were 
passing the forts that commanded the entrance to Manila Bay, 
standing by their guns, one said to another, Look out for tor- 
pedoes here.” The reply was, ‘‘Damn the torpedoes; I guon the 
old man knows what he is about.” That was the confidence the 
men of that fleet had in Dewey, their commander. Later, after 
they had attacked furiously the Spanish fleet and batteries, had 
sunk the Spanish flagship and others of their fleet, silenced the bat- 
teries under cover of which the Spanish admiral fought, and Dewey 
signaled to his captains to draw off and give the męn coffee and 
breakfast, an old tar, fired with patriotism, stalked up to his com- 
mander, Dewey, and said, To hell with coffee and breakfast; let 
us fight.” He was a representative American sailor, and rather 
fight than eat; he remembered the Maine, had got in gear, and, 
wanted to complete the job. = 

The sun in all the cycles of time never looked down on braver 
men. They were Americans, 7,000 miles from a friendly port, 
7,000 miles from where a crippled war ship could be hitched up 
for repairs, 7,000 miles from where they could obtain a kernel of 
ponar, thousands of miles from where their fiag floated oyer an 

ch of territory belonging to the nation whose honor they were 
there to defend, Their cannon did more than destroy the Span- 
ish fleet and the fortresses about Manila Bay; they opened the 
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eyes and awoke from stupor and lethargy this people as the voice | this House, can prevent it. Iam glad there are exceptions and 
of men or angels had never done. The cannon convinces as well | proud of the men who refuse to be led. The men who would 


as kills. 
belong and their country renown that time can never obliterate. 
When an American, at home or abroad, upon land or sea, beholds 
our flag his heart will swell with Cras tnae and his eyes moisten 
with pride as he remembers the glorious victory won by Dewey 
and his heroic tars in Manila Bay. Our countrymen will partake 
of the feeling experienced by those brave men as they saw our 
enemy’s ships, one after another, going to the bottom, shivered by 
shot and shell. As each disappeared, a shout went up: ‘‘ Remem- 
ber the Maine!” 

The situation that our heroes were in that May day was unlike 
anything that will again happen so long as our flag waves victori- 
ous on sea orland, Never again will an American commander 
take his ships into action so many thousand miles from a friendly 
port. Our coaling stations in the division of the earth now going 
on between the six nations that are practically to control it— 
France, Germany, Russia, England, Japan, and the United 
States—must dot the ocean as the stars do the sky—not so numer- 
ous, but as numerous as may be desirable for offensive or defen- 
sive operations against any and all who may be our foe. 

In the providence of God we are the mightiest of nations; our 
civilization is of the best. Seventy-five millions of pee ean the 
children of to-day will live to see the time when there will be one 
hundred and fifty millions under our flag. We owe much to those 
who have lived before, and we must look ahead and provide for the 
countless millions who are to live after us. To-day our standing as 
a nation in the estimation of the people of other countries is ten- 
fold What it was when Dewey entered Manila Bay, and our re- 
sponsibility has increased in the same proportion. We are bound 
to care for and protect the people we have and shall deliver from 
Spanish cruelties and misrule. 

There will be no shrinking from the responsibility. Thecon- 
servatism which would dwarf the mighty power of this people 
and have them curl up like a snail in its shell has gone to the rear, 
to remain there in seclusion, while energy, enterprise, and patri- 
otism acquires for us territory wherever it is needed for future 
development of commercial interests or national defense. With 
England and Japan we will divide the commerce of the world 
upon the seas. 

Hawaii is soon to be ours. No power can prevent it from within 
or from without. Pearl Harbor as a fortress and point of sup- 
plies will give us command of the Pacific and present an impreg- 
nable barrier to any foe who might desire to attack our Pacific 
coast. No trust, combine, party, or power can prevent our taking 
such action in this matter as duty dictates, self-defense demands. 
Our flag is soon to be hoisted over those islands, to remain there 
so long as God's sun shines by day and his stars twinkle by night. 
In this condition, with our Army in the field, our Navy, with 
shotted guns, watching the neck of the jug into which Cervera 
crawled and hid to avoid immediate capture after running a foot 
race upon the waves with Sampson; in front of Havana, depriv- 
ing Blanco of all means of support, or knocking into splinters the 
defenses of Santiago, this revenue measure, providing means to 
feed, clothe, supply with munitions of war, and pay our soldiers 
and sailors, is taken by the throat as a highwayman seizes his 
victim, as deliberately as the Spaniards planned the destruction 
of the Maine—exactly what Sagasta, Blanco, or Cervera would 
do—and we are told that we must accept certain amendments or 
our soldiers may starve, our sailors of the metal that Hobson is 
made must retire from Santiago, Dewey surrender Manila, where 
he won a victory that eclipsed all the naval victories of the past 
without the loss of a man. 

Why are these conditions placed above the honor of the nation, 
above patriotism, above the duty a nation owes to its defenders 
in arms and facing their foes? Simply that political dogmas may 
be enacted into statute as the law of this nation. I shall not for 
a moment on this account withhold my vote. Dewey must have 
men, Sampson munitions of war, and our soldiers and sailors 
must be paid and fed; but I give notice to the authors and de- 
fenders of these amendments, who have forced them into this bill 
after they had been repudiated by the voters of the nation, that I 
am voting for them, but am opposed to them, and will repudiate 
them at all times, and, in my humble opinion, the pepe of this 
country will, as the voters of Oregon so recently did. 

There will be a roll call of the millions in November next, and 
their verdict will express their approval or disapproval of the 
men or party that votes against appropriations feed, clothe, 
and pay our soldiers and sailors in arms against the nation’s foes; 
that by its votes refuses to supply them with the munitions of 
war, and, finally, that votes to deny to them the right of suffrage 
when they are offering their lives in defending our flag. 

Hobson and his comrades are not regarded as worthy to be 
irusted with the ballot; Dewey, Sampson, and Schley must not be 
permitted to express their preference as to who shall represent 
them in the Fifty-sixth Congress, if Democrats, by their votes in 


They won for that arm of the service to which they 


deny to our soldiers and sailors in arms in the field or upon the 
sea the right to vote for member of Congress evident!y appre- 
ciate and realize that these men in arms will remember the men . 
and the party whose representatives upon this floor, when he, an 
American citizen, offering his life a sacrifice for his country, de- 
fending its honor and flag in a foreign land or upon the high seas, 
voted against an 5 designed to furnish him with bul- 
lets and also voted to deny to him the right to cast a ballot. His 
kindred will by their ballots resent the outrage and repudiate the 
men and party that makes so unpatriotic a record. I think our 
soldiers andsailors would prefer to have such men join the Spanish 
forces at Santiago and have them in their front, rather than in 
their rear, cutting off 5 pe I am in favor of accepting the 
1 88 of the conferees; will do evil, if need be, that good may come 
erefrom. 


Proposed Annexation of Hawaii. 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN B. CORLISS, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 11, 1898, 
On the joint resolution (H. Res. 259) to provide for annexing the Hawaiian 


ds to the United States. 

Mr. CORLISS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The dominant spirit of the American people in 
favor of the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands has 1 4 5 too 
long held in abeyance through the artful influence and power of 
the selfish and pessimistic element, who unfortunately still hold 
an influence in the affairs of our country. 

I rejoice to know that this fertile gem of the Pacific, through 
the exigencies of war, is at last toreceive recognition at the hands 
of the representatives of the people. 

For over half a century the leading statesmen of our country, 
from Tyler, Webster, Clay, Calhoun, to Grant, Seward, Blaine, 
¿and Harrison, have from time to time pointed to this rich group 
of islands in the Pacific as the natural harbor of American com- 
merce and naval power. 

From the early discovery of these islands by Captain Cook, the 
native population has gradually decreased, like the native Indian 
tribes of our own country, as civilization has advanced, until the 
predominant power is to-day, fortunately, in the hands of the 
Americans. 

The Hawaiian Islands seem to have been evolved out of the uni- 
verse of God as a harbor of rest and safety for man in the expand- 
ing evolutions of civilization and progress of humanity. They 
are rich in the natural fruits and fertile products of earth, and 
blessed with the most delightful climate in the world. The 
stand out in the midst of the great Pacific as a beacon light an 
harbor of safety for the mariner of commerce and a menace to 
the naval powers of the world. ‘ 

The rapid progress and expansion of Western trade and com- 
merce with the acquisition of Hawaii will soon demonstrate the 
prophetic wisdom of our greatest Secretary of State, Mr. Seward, 
who over a third of a century ago said, The Pacific Ocean, its 
shores, its islands, and the vast regions beyond, will become the 
chief theater of events in the world’s great hereafter.” 

The chagrin of the American people at the hauling down of the 
flag of our country, which was unfurled in January, 1893, over 
the capita of Hawaii, in the cause of humanity and civilization, 
is too fresh in the minds of the people to be forgotten, and the 
cowardly act too feed seated in their hearts ever to be forgiven. 

The lethargy with which the treaty-ratifying power of Congress 
has dealt with the interests and progress of our country has not 
been confined to the archipelago of the Pacific. 

Over a third of a century ago a treaty with Denmark, secured 
by the great Secretary of State Seward, ceding to the United 
States the island and harbor of St. Thomas, the natural keystone 
to the archof the West Indies, wassubmitted to the proper branch 
of Congress for ratification, where it has been permitted to sleep 
for three decades in the archives of the Senate of the United States, 

Had this harbor of refuge and perfect naval station, with the 
Island of St. John, been accepted when tendered by Denmark and 
the people of the island, through the efforts and wisdom of the 

rophetic statesman Seward, the tyranny of the Spanish fleets and 
he inhuman reign of the Spanish dynasty, the barbarous destruc- 
tion of human life would have long since ceased to exist in the 
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Western Hemisphere and the horrors of the present war would 
have been, in my judgment, avoided. 

Mr. Speaker, the sacred memory of our forefathers and their he- 
roic struggle for freedom, the liberty of our country and the form 
of our Government, founded upon the sovereign will of the peo- 
ple, spurs us on in the triumphant march of human progress and 
civilization. 

Wherever human misery, tyranny, and barbarity exist on the 
Western Hemisphere, there the spirit of American liberty should 
5 found battling for the establishment of civilization and free- 

om, 

The present war with Spain, forced upon her and us in conse- 
quence of the tyranny of her reign and the tottering condition of 
her Crown, was inevitable, and in my judgment will prove most 
wise and of lasting benefit to our people, country, and humanity. 

It has already cemented the hearts of our people and demon- 
strated to the world that every one of our 75,000,000 people are 
patriotic Americans, ever ready to sacrifice their lives and prop- 
erty for the honor of our nation. 

It will cement the bonds of friendship between all the Celtic 
and Saxon races and nations in the cause of humanity, civiliza- 
tion, and peace. It has already educated our people to the reali- 
zation of the necessity and insured to our country the mainte- 
nance of a navy able to master the dogs of Neptune and protect 
the flag of our country upon the waters of the world. 

Just as sure as there is a God, and justice and judgment are the 
foundations of His throne, so surely shall the spirit of liberty con- 
tinue to spread and the commercial progress of our nation continue 
to expand, until the merchant marine, with the rapport of our 
naval power, shall master the commerce of the world. 

By the command of Washington and the sword of our fathers 
the spirit of liberty spread over our country and a nation of free 
men was permanently established. 

By the pen of Lincoln, dipped in the blood of our patriots, the 
dark cloud of slavery that cursed our land and obstructed the 
nation’s progress was swept away. And now, under the wise 
guidance of William McKinley, Commander in Chief of the yol- 
unteer patriots in our Army and Navy, Spanish tyranny and in- 
human oppression must and will be forever driven from the West- 
ern Hemisphere, over which nature has made the American peo- 
ple the natural | peor of peace and liberty. 

The power and reign of Spain during the past century has been 
. slowly and gradually but surely driven from this continent, and 

with each succeeding retreat her skirts have been bedraggled and 
clogged with human gore. 

Her despotic and barbarous treatment of the people of her col- 
onies in South America has justly merited the condemnation of 
all civilized people. 

Her willful tr upon our commerce and wanton mas- 
sacre of our citizens upon the Masonic, Virginius, and other 
trading ships have, from time to time, for the sake of peace, been 
settled by arbitration, and the price of the blood of our citizens 
accepted in cheap, sordid Spanish gold. f 

In place of the 5 which Spain promised to inflict upon 
General Burriel for the cold-blooded massacre of the captain and 
American citizens of the Virginius, she honored him for the butch- 
ery by promoting him to brigadier-general. 

"When, on a mission of charity and humanity, in honor of our 
ple, in the darkness of 2 — and the innocence of sleep, the 
facie crew of the Maine, by Spanish treachery, were drowned in 
the mined waters of Havana, the fiery zeal of the Cubans for 
freedom and the hellish spirit of the Spanish nation filled the 
hearts of the American people with the spirit of our forefathers, 
called forth the dogs of war, and appealed to the eternal God of 
justice, liberty, and humanity for the freedom of Cuba. 

Spain's despotic reign over the fair island of Cuba has been a 
continuous chapter of rapacity, butchery, and confiscation, until 
the colors of her have become significant of the flow of red 
human blood over pae Aad fumes of hell, while the margins of 
gold denote the Spanish greed for human gore. 

To conceal her motives and deceive the world she holds on high 
the cross of Christ, while with the spirit of the devil she satiates 
her soul with the blood of the innocent. 

A new era has dawned upon our nation. While guiding the 
God of battle and the ship of state, the conquering hero forcesthe 
enemy from fertile lands in the seas, and the emblem of liberty, 
humanity, and civilization, the Stars and Stripes, are unfurled 
over new islands. 

The smid, ae. and 
cry out against the mar 
jority of our loyal poopie; imbued wi 
nation, sustain the 
„„ wisely guiding the ship of state toward the star of 
victory. 

How these islands shall be governed and controlled after the 
war is over and the divine blessings of freedom and peace have 
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o pause, and in their ignorance 
of human progress, but the great ma- 
the divine destiny of our 


nds of the pilots and encourage the hearts of | la 


been established can be safely left to the genius and wisdom of 
the American people. 
The annexation of Hawaii is but a step in the progress of hu- 


manity and civilization. The liberty or annexation of Cuba, with 
the union of the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific in the near 
future through the Nicaraguan Canal, must mark the course of 
this Republic in its triumphant march to naval power and com- 
mercial supremacy in the world. 


Concerhing Carriers Engaged in Interstate Commerce and 
Their Employees, 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES F. COCHRAN, 


_OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 5, 1898. 


The House Svg. under consideration the bill (H. R. 4372) concerning 
carriers engaged in interstate commerce and their employees— 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Ishall vote for the passage of this bill, not be- 
cause I believe itis an ideal measure, but because it is the best 
that is at present attainable. Its enactment will mark the begin- 
ning of a policy which ought to have been adopted long ago and 
which Iregard as essential to the peace and welfare of the country. 

The very objections that have been raised in this country to the 
proposal to establish courts for the arbitration of labor controver- 
sies were urged aai similar regulations which for nearly a 
century have worked satisfactorily in France, and which have 
been on the statute books of England for twenty-five years with 
results only a little less satisfactory. 

I am of the opinion that of all the civil institutions established 
in the reign of Napoleon the French court of arbitration stands 
as an unrivaled testimonial of his wisdom. At the end of ninety 
years, during which the French courts of arbitration have settled 
innumerable disputes between employers and employees, there 
can not be found in France any considerable number of laborers. 
and probably not a single employer of labor, who would consent 
to its annulment. 3 

Mr. Speaker, with this good example as a guide,it is indeed 
strange that in England it required fifty years of agitation—fifty 
years filled with disaster—to secure similar action, and that in 
this country it required a longer period of recurring disastrous 
labor controversies, entailing incalculable losses, to bring law- 
makers to their senses. 

Although flooded with petitions at every session for fifty years, 
the British Parliament refused, until 1872, to follow the example 
of the French. Meantime hundreds of lives were sacrificed upon 
the gibbet, and the prisons were filled with victims of prosecutions 
under a statute which made afiiliation with a labor organization 
a felony. During this lengthy period England was the scene of 
strikes, lockouts, and boycotts, which converted the industrial 
centers into rivals of Hades; yet British lawmakers contented 
themselves with the enactment of drastic penal statutes and stub- 
bornly refused to even attempt to invent a peaceable way of set 
tling labor controversies. 

Indeed, as I shall point out in the course of my remarks, the 
arbitration law now on the 8 0 statute books is only a copy 
of a code of arbitration agreed upon by the manufacturers of 
Nottingham and their employees, and voluntarily employed by 
them in the settlement of a strike twelve years before the law 
was enacted. 

To recount the history of the great strikes which have afflicted 
this country, and which, in my opinion, could have been averted 
by earlier legislative action, is unnecessary. 

NEITHER THE LABOR e LABOR UNION Is OF RECENT 

R A 

Mr. Speaker, the impression prevails very generally that statu- 
tory provision for the arbitration of labor controversies is an 
experiment. By many, perhaps by a majority, of the members of 
this body, labor unions are regarded as of modern development— 
in fact, as the products of this century. Even in the best- informed 
and most enlightened circles there is a dearth of information upon 
this subject. 

The labor union is not of recent origin. The conflict between 
employers and the labor organizations over the stipulations of the 

bor contract and the ge of the organization to stand for the 
individual in arranging them is as old as the conflict which of ne- 
cessity engenders it. In one form and another the conflict be- 
tween the contending forces, generally designated as capital and 
labor, has disturbed the peace and felicity of mankind throughout 
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the ages. Everywhere the parijen to this struggle have been the 
game. On ana ails the employers, on the other the labor union. 
Ancient no less than modern civilization witnessed this conten- 
tion between the classes that derive profits and uire fortunes 
and the multitude who expect only to obtain their y bread by 
the prosecution of the various industries which supply the neces- 
saries of life and create all wealth. 

Mr. Speaker, the mere fact that this problem has so persistently 
troubled the race should admonish us that we are not dealing 
with a question of minor importance. The labor problem js not a 
transitory, inconsequential matter, arising as merely incidental 
to larger concerns. Sir, it is the su e problem in economics, 
a problem compared with which others are of secondary im- 

rtance, and upon its wise and just solution depends the wel- 

‘are and happiness of the race, aye, the very life of civilization. 
It is a question which statesmen should study with an eye single 
to the discovery and avoidance of past errors, in the hope that we 
will be enabled to discover better remedies than haye thus far 
been applied to its solution. 

Furthermore, I believe that in this undertaking he who would 
comprehend aright the exigencies of the hour must at the outset 
discard much that has been written by the wise men of the past 
and which, unfortunately, goes current in our day and genera- 
tion as law and gospel, for, Mr. Speaker, in attempting to trace 
the history of adani development in recent centuries, for the 

urpose of reaching correct conclusions as to the nature of the evils 

or which we are seeking a remedy, the student derives little help 
from the works of the great historians and less from the writings 
of some of the leading economists. ; 

The duration of dynasties, the exploits of military chieftains, 
sanguinary conflicts between contending religions, the prosecution 
of schemes of conquest and plunder, great wars growing out of 
the conflicting ambitions of rival princes and politicians—these 
are the themes which monopolize the major part of the written 

the Christian era. Scantreference is made to industrial 
movements, which have exercised upon the politics of the world 
an infiuence more potent than the exploits of kings or the achieve- 
ments of military chieftains. ; 

Mr. Speaker, I invite attention to the fact that it was the world- 
wide organization of labor and the determined and obstinate battle 
of the laborer for his rights that accomplished, first, the termina- 
tion of paternalistic control of commerce, and, second, the world- 
wide political transformation which marked the beginning of this 
century. ~ 

If history teaches anything, it is this, that as often as an aris- 
tocracy of wealth has menaced the libetty of mankind, fraternal 
brotherhoods of the poor have appeared to defend the common 
weal. 

it was labor’s masterful battle against monopoly—the organiza- 
tion of the weak classes into fraternal brotherhoods dedicated to 
the defense of humanity’s God-given rights—which led up to the 
world-wide democratic movement which took place a hundred 
years ago. ce a 

Entertaining these views, I rejoice at an opportunity to hel 

lace on the statute book a law distinctly recognizing as lega 
Institutions workingmen's organizations. {rejoice also that some 
of the greatest living writers and economists have undertaken the 
work of rescuing the neglected history of these organizations in 
past centuries from the oblivion in which otherwise it would have 
remained buried. 

RECENT INVESTIGATION AND CURRENT DISCUSSION OF 

PROBLEM. 

Until a few years ago our libraries contained no com dious 
and reliable history of the industrial movement which forms 
part of the history of the past eight centuries. Inaugurated thus 
early, it has never flagged. It has triumphed over seemingly in- 
surmountable obstacles and horrible persecutions, and finds expres- 
sion to-day, as it has at every stage of the prolonged conflict, 
through the medium of the organization of the poor. : 

Notable among the achievements of the latter part of the expir- 
ing century is the invaluable work performed by the noted econ- 
omists who have undertaken to collate the chronicles of labor's 
polnega, incessant, bitter, and tragical struggle for justice. 

ithin a decađe our economic literaturo has been enriched by a 
score of notable books devoted to the labor problem, its history, 
and its relation to the institutions of modern civilization. Pro 
ably the most valuable contribution to the discussion of the sub- 
ject is The Relation of Labor to the Laws of To-Day, by Brentano, 
the celebrated German economist. 

Is the labor question of to-day of ve origin, 
with a eerie 7o men gin, and is it an appearance 

Professor Brentano opens a thorough historical review and pro- 
found philosophical discussion of the subject by propounding the 
foregoing question and, in an incomparable volume of 300 pages, 

urs, a flood of light upon this the most important and hitherto 

e most neglected theme that has ever engaged the attention of 

tesman or economist. Professor Brentano, after reviewing 

the history of labor controversies, past and present, after explor- 
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ing every feature of a conflict as old as civilization, declares that 
labor organizations, fully recognized as legal institutions, clothed 
with authority to stand as the exponents and defenders of the 


rights of wage earners, and the substitution of impartial arbitra- 
tion for strikes and lockouts constitute the healing formula. 

Mr. Speaker, the oppression of the laborer, the wrongful appro- 
priation of the products of his toil, is the very sum of the crimes 
of despotism. Throughout recorded history the story of his op- 
pression forms the blackest chapter in the e pe pg of kings 
and rulers conspicuously wicked and tyrannical. The one over- 
shadowing and ineffable crime laid at the door of privilege in 
every age has been its heartless disregard of the rights of the poor, 
its remorseless confiscation of the substance of the laborer, and the 
only effective shield in against its exactions has been the 
organization of its victims into powerful fraternal brotherhoods. 

THE NATURE OF THE CONFLICT THE SAME IN ALL AGES. 

In every age, under all forms of government, everywhere and 
continuously, the struggle between the masses and the classes has 
been the same. In the sof feudalism, when the divine right 
of kings was taught by the church and believed by the people, 
king, nobleman, and prelate united to share the pillage of the 
por, and there was none to call the despoilers to account, until at 

ength the people, having o ized first for the preservation of 
the by ee of property and labor and later 8 emancipa- 
tion, destroyed the system which had despoiled them solong. Is 
it to be said that they who gave to all the priceless boon of libert 
won for themselves only tem ay respite from bondage? 
modern industrialism to be allowed to restore plutocratic rule? 
Sir, shall it be said that with the disappearance of the absolute 
monarchy and the substitution of parliamentary government 
mankind have only changed taskmasters; that we are back again 
to the old régime; that the ear of government is open only tothe 


rich and powerful? 2 

Is there foundation for the belief, entertained by not a few, that 
political parties and those trusted with the conduct of public 
affairs are unduly influenced by the trust, the corporation, and 
the money changer? 

EVIL INFLUENCE EXERCISED OVER GOVERNMENTS BY SELVISH INTERESTS. 

Let the truth be told. Governments are too largely under the 
influence of interests essentially selfish and indifferent to the wel- 
fare of the multitude. 8 

The state is too often blind to the sufferings and indifferent to 
the rights of the great army of workers who produce all wealth 
and form the substructure u which civilization rests. 

The partnership between the captains of industry and the pro- 
fessional politicians gags lawmakers and ties the hands of execu- 
tiveauthority, while the world staggers underthe burdens imposed 
upon the many for the benefit of a few. 

Instead of primogeniture private corporations guarantee per- 
petual concentration and stupendous growth of possessions greater 
than were ever dreamed of in the philosophy of hereditary power. 

Captains of 1 have taken the place of feudal lords. 

The lobbyist is the legitimate successor of the derelict courtier. 

Themachine politicians, whomanipulatecommitteemen and con- 
ventions, have superseded the cunning intriguers who, under the 
old 5 5 5 directed the policy of kingdoms and empires. 

And, Mr, Speaker, the similitude does not stop there. Under 
the old régime the right to appropriate the lion’s share of the pro- 
duce of labor was enjoyed by the rich and the powerful, if not by 
the connivance at least with the consent of the sovereign, and 
the complaints of the victims were met by the reply, not that the 
system was a just one, but that it was lawful—aye, verily, that it 
was ordained from on high. Vested rights were then, as now, 
put forward as licenses to pillage mankind. . 

How toconvert to the use of the powerful organized few thesweat 
and toil of segregated millions was the chief study of the privi- 
leged classes in the days of feudalism, and the captains of industry 
to-day are busy with the same problem. 

Sir, the chief study of the statesmen of our generation should 
be how to devise measures safeguarding the world against the 
1 of organized greed, and J hail the passage of the pending 
bill as a long step in the right direction. 

LABOR'S FIGHT FOR COURTS OF ARBITRATION. 

Mr. Speaker, those who labor under the impression that the 
labor union, strikes, lockouts, riots—the multifarious evils grow- 
ing out of a system which relegates to brute force and violence 
the adjustment of contentions arising out of the colliding inter- 
ests of 8 and laborer—are of recent origin, have not 
studied the labor problem or the history of the development of 
our industrial system. 

Centuries before this continent was discovered the Old World 
was the scene of labor troubles, involving strikes, riotry, fright- 
ful loss of life, and ruthless destruction of property. In those early 
days, as now, wealthy employers, puffed up with the pride that is 
inseparable from the power conferred by riches, deemed it an in- 
vasion of their rights for w: ether for the 


arners to band 
purpose of demanding uni 


y a voice in the control of the trades 
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and industries carried on by the joint use of labor and capital. 
Then, as now, statesmen were found ready and willing to enact and 
enforce statutes denouncing labor unions as unlawful coalitions. 
Then, as now, labor pleaded for a just settlement of these conten- 
tions by the intervention of public authority. a : 
It is true also that in those early days the discussion proceeded 
on the lines followed by the disputants in this country. 

The idea of divesting the employer of the right to control all the 
stipulations of the labor contract was stigmatized as revolution- 

The labor unions, for insisting upon the right to act for the 
individual and for organizing strikes to enforce the right to do so, 
were denounced, first by their employers ana lor by statute, as 
unlawful coalitions. The death penalty was inflicted upon strik- 
ers for the destruction of property. Governments not only refused 
to accord legal recognition to the labor union and provide for the 
arbitration of labor controversies, but, by the enactment of stat- 
utes prescribing outrageous penalties for trivial offenses, attempted 
the extirpation of labor organizations. 

In opposition to the plea for the establishment of the courts of 
arbitration the identical arguments which have been used in this 
country were employed. It was said that even were such courts 
in existence, their decrees could not be enforced; that the parties 
would not abide by their verdict; that an employer would not feel 
constrained to pay the wages prescribed by a court of arbitration 
unless it was such a scale as he would have agreed to without resort 
to the court of arbitration, and that, similarly, the laborers would 
reject an unsatisfactory verdict. N 

In Great Britian during the first seventy years of this century 
these and other similar arguments were the lawmaker’s answer to 
labor’s poa forarbitration. In this connection it should be borne 
in mind thatit was not compulsory, but voluntary arbitration, 
just such as is provided for in the pending bill, that the English 
workingmen prayed for. They merely asked Parliament to enact 
astatute profiering to the parties to labor controversies legal meth- 
ods for their settlement by arbitration. Why have the ‘“‘ captains 
of industry” everywhere opposed this class of legislation? The 
answer to this question issimple. They have opposed it because 
the enactment of an arbitration law of necessity involves recogni- 
tion of the labor union as a legal institution. s t 

This, Mr. Speaker, has been the sticking pony There is a wide 

p between the employer’s demand for legislation denouncing 
1 or; tions as unlawful coalitions, and the plea of the 
laborer for their recognition as lawful and potential institutions— 
a gap too wide to be spanned by lawmakers whose sympathies 
have not unfrequently been with the captains of industry. 

MUNDELLA, THE FATHER OF THE ENGLISH ARBITRATION LAW. 

A single incident led finally to the enactment of the English 
arbitration law. Half a century of agitation had failed to make 
any impression upon Parliament, and it was reserved for the 
labor unions of Nottingham, aided by a single individual, to 
demonstrate by an object lesson the utility of the remedy they 
had so long and fruitlessly demanded. 

Nottingham had been for fifty years the scene of almost inces- 
sant labor troubles. Scores of lives and a vast amount of 1 1 2 

had been sacrificed. The prostration of industry and the 
beggary of labor had resulted. Employers had suffered bank- 
ruptey and employees were in despair. There seemed no way out 
of the sea of troubles which for so many years had submerged 
the prosperity of all classes. Finally, in 1860, Mundella, the 
father of the English courts of arbitration, proposed a friendly 
conference between representatives of the manufacturers and 
delegates from the labor unions. 

At first only a few of his associates would consent to such an 
arrangement. They said that to recognize the right of the organi- 
zation to act for its individual members would be giving away 
the whole contention, and they were right. Once recognize this, 
the prime function of the labor unions, and the employer's power 
to work out to the bitter end Lasalle's iron law of wages, to which 

_ I shall presently call attention, is at an end. They contended that 
each laborer should act for himself and that the laborers had no 
right to organize and actin concert. They declared that the em- 
ployer had a right to deal separately with each employee, and 
they had fairly sworn that they would never tolerate such a thing 
as the interference of a labor union in their affairs. 

But the better counsels of Mundella prevailed. In a speech de- 
livered July 4, 1873, he tells the story in a few words: 

Nottingham suffered, perhaps, more than any other center of industry in 
Europe from the dissension between capital and labor. These controversies 
form a part of the history of the county since 1810. Here Luddism (destruc- 
tion of stocking-weaving frames) was prevalert, and laborers were here, on 
account of the destruction of machines, hanged by the half dozen at once. 
Inthe stocking-weaving industry we found ourselves in a condition of chronic 
war. If one branch of the industry struck, the other nine or ten branches 
— gt haa the one which struck. In the midst of a strike which had contin- 
ned three months the proposition was made to lock out all the branches until 
the strikers were ready to yield. 

Some of us made objections to this. I opposed it, and two or three others 
did the same. We said: “Let us pursue a better system to settle the ques- 


tion once and for all. We went tothe laborers. We humbled ourselves, as 
some e: themselves. We said to them, We want to speak with you 


and see whether we can not discover a better system. You spend, every 
one of you, 1 shilling, or 1 shilling 6 pence, a week to fight us. Let us try 
to ascertain what the prices ought to be.” I had obtained some general 
ideas of the establishment of the Conseils des Prud'hommes in France. We 
set these ideas to work. Although it required some years to bring the mat- 
ter into the right channel. yet we were successful. ring eight years we 
had not a single strike, and never in the history of our city and of onr indus- 
try did there exist such a hearty good understanding between employers 
and laborers as now. 

A few years later a similar tribunal was established as a means 
of preventing a threatened strike in the building trades of Wolver- 
hampton, with results no less gratifying, and in 1872 the British 
Parliament enacted a statute providing courts for the voluntary 
arbitration of labor controversies. 

And, Mr. Speaker, what was this statute? In its most essential 
features it was a mere adoption of the codes devised by Mundella 
at Nottingham and by Ruppert Kettle, the author of the Wolver- 
hampton code of arbitration. I can not go into details, but assert 
asa truth borne out by history that the English courts of arbi- 
tration have settled innumerable controversies satisfactorily; that 
they are generally resorted to by employers and employees in all 
English trade centers; that they have dealt successfully and satis- 
factorily with ail Jabor controversies submitted to their determi- 
nation, and that from the day of their establishment their popu- 
larity has increased. 

But how will you enforce the judgments of courts of arbitra- 
tion? is a question frequently asked. 

Public opinion will compel acquiescence. In England, accord- 
ing to eminent writers who have investigated the subject, in no 
instance has either of the parties failed to abide by the decision of 
the arbitrators, and I take it that the recognized popularity of 
the French labor tribunals is conclusive evidence that their judg- 
ments have been obeyed. l 

Mr. TERRY. I desire to ask the gentleman one question, if he 
will yield to me. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. TERRY. How do the labor organizations stand affected 
toward this bill? 

Mr, COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr, Speaker, the labor organiza- 
tions will joyously accept this measure. While it is defective, it 
at least recognizes the right of the labor union to stand as the 
champion and representative of each of the individuals composing 
it, and the recognition of this right is the pivot upon which the 
whole labor problem turns. Upon this feature of the bill, which 
must be the very bed rock of useful legislation upon this subject, 
we may build up a system which will guarantee to labor protec- 
tion from oppression and to the country exemption from recurring 
periods of disorder and violence. : 

SUCCESS OF THE ARBITRATION COURTS OF EUROPE, 

It may be said that enactment of the arbitration law has not 
terminated labor troubles in England, but this is special pleading. 
It is true that in England there haye been disastrous strikes very 
recently. The great strike of the English engineers, just ended, 
was one of the most disastrous that has ever occurred in Great 
Britain, but its occurrence furnishes a strong ar, ent in fayor 
of arbitration. It was occasioned by the ref of the masters 
to submit the contention to arbitration. 

England has had other extensive labor troubles since the estab- 
lishment of courts of arbitration, but they have resulted from 
failure to submit the controversies to the courts, and have tended 
not to discredit but to popularize arbitration. Each recurring 
period of disorder has served to more strongly recommend the 
peaceful way as the best. 

The number of English employers who willingly submit differ- 
ences with their employees to arbitration is continually increas- 
ing, and the day is not far distant when arbitration will entirely 
supplant strikes and lockouts in the adjudication of labor contro- 
versies in Great Britain. 

But, Mr. S er, as I have before observed, the most notable 
example of the usefulness of arbitration is found in ninety years’ 
expa nce under the code of arbitration devised by the great Na- 
poleon and which for three generations has almost entirely saved 
the French poopie from the grave consequences that have attended 
labor troubles in other countries. 

It is not chimerical to hope that even a greater measure of suc- 
cess than has been attained in Europe will attend an honest and 
intelligent effort to inaugurate arbitration as a substitute for 
strikes and lockouts in the United States. I certainly think that 
in a country like ours, where the people rule and the level of in- 
telligence is incomparably higher than in the Old World; rational 
methods for the solution of social disorders should find more gen- 
eral acceptance and be productive of happier results than in any 
other country under the sun. 


A BURNING QUESTION AND ONE THAT LAWMAKERS MUST SQUARELY FACE. 


Mr. Speaker, henceforth the grave and burning question with 
which we are dealing must be honestly and intelligently treated. 
Platitudes in party platforms will no longer suffice. ‘* We have 
come to the parting of the ways.” To-day powerful labor unions 
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exist at the great trade centers, and their ramifications permeate 
every section of the country. Included in the membership of 
these vast fraternal organizations are millions of skilled handi- 
workers, mechanics, and artisans, and they are supported by the 
cordial sympathy of the unskilled laborers. More accurate infor- 
mation as to the nature and objects of the trade union and grow- 
ing knowledge of the rapacity of our captains of industry con- 


stantly increase the number of their sympathizers among classes 
hitherto viewing with suspicion and distrust a movement havin 
for its object neither more nor less than a complete industrial 
revolution. 

„The laborer is worthy of his hire“ is about to be installed as 
one of the sacred and fundamental precepts of liberty. The 

eatest good to the greatest number” must finally become the 
5 of the policy of the State in dealing with a problem 
which involves the happiness of an overwhelming majority of the 
people. Shall the transition be effected by rational means or 
must this great Republic witness indefinite and disastrous pro- 
traction of a struggle which in the end will result in the triumph 
of numbers and the establishment of justice, for in this coun- 
try universal suffrage furnishes a sure guarantee against the con- 
tinued triumph of wrong? 

Mr. Speaker, the pending bill points out the healing formula. 
Its passage will place within the reach of American railway oper- 
atives a substitute for the great strikes which have involved the 
whole country in disaster, and enlightened public sentiment will 
speedily compel the managers of railway corporations to accept 
arbitration as a substitute for government by injunction. Iin- 
dulge the hope that our example will be followed in the various 
States of the Union; that in the near future the new and better 
way will find universal acceptance in this country. i 

Mr. Speaker, 1 believe the passage of this bill will be the begin- 
ning of the end of the barbarous system which heretofore has 
EN, differences between the railroad corporations and their 
employees a menace to the public as well as the source of irre- 
parable injury to the parties to the controversy. Thé bill is defec- 
tive, but its defects can and will be cured by amendment. If it 
contained but a single line, recognizing as legal institutions with 
the legal right to speak and contend for the rights of their mem- 
bers the great brotherhoods in which are banded together the rail- 
road trainmen of the United States, this would be sufficient to 
commend it to the friends of organized labor as a priceless blessing. 

Mr. Speaker, the movement in favor of the substitution of 
arbitration for strikes and lockouts in the adjustment of labor 
controversies will not stop here. Common sense, self-interest— 
every consideration of reason and humanity—demands the aban- 
donment of brute force and the adoption of just methods in the 
adjustment of labor troubles, and when the blessed consummation 
shall haye been attained the world will have taken another de- 
cisive step in the direction of the higher destiny marked out for 
the race by the great prophets of modern Democracy. 


THE LABOR UNION’S PART IN THE ESTABLISHMENT OF LIBERTY. 


Mr. S er, I firmly believe the world is indebted to organiza- 
tions differing in no essential respect from the labor unions, which 
now for the first time are about to be recognized by the American 
Congress as legal institutions, for its deliverance out of the hands 
of despotism and the establishment of liberty and parliamentary 
governments in both hemispheres. The commoners, banded to- 
gether for mutual protection, wrought out the redemption of 
the race and established 1 70 and at every step in the tedious 
aud bloody struggle organized labor, the toilers and handiworkers, 
united in fraternal brotherhoods, were on the skirmish line of the 
hosts that fought for and achieved the emancipation of the race. 

The guilds which held sway in the earlier centuries were labor 
unions pure and simple, some of them oath-bound compacts be- 
tween man and man for mutual protection and assistance. ‘‘All 
must bear it if one commit a fault, and all must suffer alike,” was 
the comprehensive maxim in which the obligations resting upon 
the members of the guild was defined. 

Through the medium of these organizations the small landed 
proprietors defended themselves ey ea the aggressions of power- 
ful titled neighbors, and the handiworkers in the city interposed 
effective resistance to encroachments having for their object the 
enslavement of the laborer. r 

An eminent writer thus justly sums up the value of the service 
of these primitive organizations: 


Great is the debt we owe these oldest defenders of the rights of man against 
feudal arbitrary power. In the dark times of Serene, of the spiritual and 
secular great ay made this magnanimous stand; and their union was the 
cradle from which the liberty of the people arose. 


‘Passing over the period of organization and development which 
at length rendered the guilds triumphant in the establishment of 
a degree of liberty attainable by no other means except o 
resistance of arbitrary power, we come to the period of the de- 
cadence of the guilds. — 


— 


THE CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY FIVE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 8 

In the cities their membership had at first included those desig- 
nated in our day as the producing classes, In the beginning, and 
throughout centuries of incessant conflict, a fundamental precept 
of the guild had been recognition of the actual equality of its 
members, and originally the guild included all the free residents 
of the city, and eligible newcomers were welcomed to the fold. 
With the acquirement of liberty the strong bond of union, spring- 
ing from common danger to rich and poor alike, was dissolved. 
With the development of commerce and the manufactures, with 
the acquirement of more wealth by the stronger or more fortu- 
nate of the members, class distinction appeared. 

Dissensions attributable to social differences crept in where be- 
fore amity had prevailed. Some prospered beyond the average of 
their neighbors, others fell behind in their business. The older 
ganas became exclusiye and were closed against newcomers, 

tadually memberships in these exclusive guilds became practi- 

cally hereditary. Sons joined the guild to which their fathers 
belonged and were welcomed, while others, equally deserving, 
but unrelated to the members, were refused. 
As an inevitable consequence, the guilds, which had been called 
into existence as the exponents and defenders of the rights and 
liberties of all, degenerated into an aristocracy not less ignoble 
than the plunderers whose rapacity the guilds had repressed. 

Permit me to guna briefly from the history of the mediæval 
monopolists, who had now become known as patricians: 

The aed mainly descendants of the old merchant families, in part 
also successors of noble proprietors of neighboring lands and of magistrates 
appointed by the princes to administer the affairs of the city, governed the 
oy Wealth acquired by commerce, spent in the purchase of lands, of ee. 
able privileges, and the like, placed them in a position to lead a life of ease. 
Idleness was now exalted to rank and honor. The handiworkers were on 
principle excluded from the guild; only a part of the members of the guild 
still carried on trade. 

Indeed, the laws even make a distinction between the patricians and the 
man “without hearth and honor, who lives by labor,” and the former might 
box the ears of the latter without being punished for it, if he did not show 
him proper respect. Asis ever the case with the ruling S, the patri- 
cians rolled the chief burden of taxation upon the governed. Frequent in- 
creases made these taxes continually more opp: ve, whilst the revenues 
derived therefrom, the Popy and income of the city, which these taxes 
yielded, were expended for the private use of the rulin Families: to this was 
added factious administration of justice or its total denial, but ecially 
abuse of trade and market policy for the eee of the handiworkers. 

The handiworkers, who had so materially contributed to the acquisition of 
the independence of the cities. thus saw themselves excluded from its enjoy- 
ment after it been acquired; indeed, threatened in their liberty and 

in their materiai condition, they, who had slain the lion, were 


obliged to swear 8 tothe wolf. In many places the handiworkers 
hecame almost the subjects of the ruling families. If the authority of the 


. had continued longer, this dependence would have become hered- 
ry. 


It will be seen that the guilds had become in those early days 
what the trust, the corporation, and the “captains of industry” 
are in our own. 

_ They monopolized the profitable branches of business in all the 
cities, and by limiting the guild membership to those owning real 
estate barred the door against the advancement of the now en- 
slaved journeyman. __ 

The union of the handiworkers was the result of these unbearable 
encroachments, and when at length the employees were prepared 
for the conflict, there ensued a prolonged struggle between organ- 
ized rapacity and organized labor. Conditions even at that early 
day were in a large degree analogous to those which now sur- 
round American workingmen. We are told that— 

New freemen. mostly of small means, whose property in the neighborin; 
villages was no longer adequate to their maintenance, continually stream: 
into the city and engaged in trade and handicraft. Those former members 
of the guild, as well as these new, free handiworkers, found themselves now. 
as against the class of full citizens, in a similar condition as formerly the old 
free citizens when they united in guilds against the encroachments of the 
great lords. The citizens sought to repress the handiworkers into a kind of 
subject relation, and for this the trade-and-market policy which they had 
taken 9 themselves after the suppression of the ruling magistrates af- 
forded them occasion. As the question was formerly for the old free citizens 
the maintenance of personal liberty and their small free estates in land, so 
now the question for the handiworker was protection of his independence 
and movable goods and the gains from his labor. 

In order to secure protection for these, the independent administration of 
trade policy—the industrial court—had to be attacked and overthrown. 
But isolated, the handiworkers were obliged to succumb to their precarious 
relations and necessarily, therefore, the oppression under which they suf- 
fered led them to the same free ae into guilds as formerly the op- 
pression of the feudal lords had the small free landed proprietors. In con- 
nection with this, the regulations of the ancient se} as a model for 
the handiworkers, and these ations seemed changed only in so far as 
the peculiar need of the handiworkers which called them forth—namely, the 
protection of the trade of free men—made a change necessary. 

SIMILARITY IN THE PHENOMENA OF LABOR CONTROVERSIES OCCURRING 
AT DIFFERENT PERIODS. 

Mr. Speaker, in other respects the conflicts which centuries ago 
resulted from oppression of the poor resembled similar contro- 
versies of recent occurrence. Just as in modern labor movements 
the most powerful of the labor organizations have borne the brung 
of the battle for the rights of all wage-earners, so in the early 
3 the more prosperous handi workers fought the battles of 

e poor. 

Just as in our own country a few years ago the Brotherhood of 
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Locomotive Engineers accepted the challenge of a great railway 
corporation and entered upon a conflict which, although unsuc- 
cessful, inflicted such terrific losses upon the great corporation 
with which they contended as to stifle in its inception a move- 
ment having for its object the destruction of all the railway 
unions, so in the fourteenth century a sort of middle class be- 
tween the patricians and the other handiworkers fought as the 
champions of their humbler brethren. The weavers were the 
most prosperous of the handiworkers of olden times, and between 
the weavers’ union and the captains of that great industry the 
most tragical of all the battles between the contending forces was 
fought. 

Let me read a brief extract from the history of that tragedy, 
that we may learn from the recital, which in the end chronic] 
the complete triumph of the labor guilds, how impossible it is to 
stifle labor’s demands for justice by resorting to force or even legal- 
ized murder as a means of. preventing organized and effective ac- 
tion on the pe of men whocontend against systematic oppression. 
We are told by the historian that— 


The conflict continued from generation to 
the utmost bitterness. In Magdeb 


exiled and their gui 


Mr. Speaker, I might multiply examples of the tragedies which 

in the course of this struggle took place in every city in Europe. 
-Thousands of lives and millions’ worth of property were sacrificed. 

On one side were all the organized forces of the aristocracy and 
consolidated wealth; on the other the workingmen. The state, 
the church, and commercial monopoly were at war with those 
who toiled for bread. Government was absolute, Instead of 
equality before the law, in those days it was provided by statute 
that the man without hearth and honor, who lives by labor” was 
without even the right to police protection, for he might have his 
ears boxed by the patrician for no cause whatever and the law 
afforded him no remedy. Hideous penalties were visited for 
trivial crimes. . 

For destroying a loom a dozen stalwart men were handed over 
to the executioner. For stoning shop windows women were sen- 
tenced to five years of penal servitude. 

REPRESSION AND BRUTE FORCE INADEQUATE REMEDIES FOR INDUSTRIAL 
DISORDERS, 

Mr. Speaker, have the gentlemen who in this free country ad- 
vocate a stronger Sea gr as a remedy for labor's disturbances 
read the history of this or of any one of the innumerable conflicts 
in which the attempt has been inade to settle labor controversies 
by a discharge of musketry or the use of the gibbet? Sir, if in the 
olden times it was impossible to thus stifle labor’s sppe to the 
tribunal of human conscience, how do the advocates of a stronger 
government hope to succeed by such methods now, when, instead 
of widespread ignorance, universal enlightenment prevails? 

Sir, itis to the everlasting credit of humanity that even in the 
days when the infliction of the death penalty could be and was in- 
voked by the oppressors of the laborer not even the fagot and the 
gallows e the handiworkers of Europe from persevering in 
a conflict which in the end culminated in victory and paved the 
= “se Mad final triumph of liberty and democracy throughout 
the world. 

Notwithstanding the extreme measures taken by the masters, 
the handiworkers, for whom the weavers stood forth as cham- 
pions, were victorious, and at the beginning cf the fifteenth cen- 
tury throughout all Europe the labor guilds were ina flourishing 
condition. What before had been denounced as unlawful coali- 
tions, punishable by horrible penalties, now exercised control in 
all branches of handiwork. The trend of legislation and state 
policies was reversed. Legislative sanction of the labor guilds 
succeeded violent measures of repression. 

Then ensued a lengthy period during which the principle of 

authority was still prevalent, but it recognized the regulations 
prescribed by the labor guilds. 

To even attempt to review this period would unduly extend my 
remarks, and I therefore refrain from doing so; but before passing 
from this branch of the subject permit me to observe that in those 
days the nature of the issues and the methods pursued by the par- 
ties to the conflict were analogous to those of to-day. 

HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF, AND THE MODERN LABOR'UNION APPEARS. 

With the triumph of the labor guilds all handiworkers became 
members of societies in which absolute equality was the rule. 
Now, mark how history repeated itself. ith the development 
of commerce the labor guilds of the fifteenth century, like their 
predecessor, the guild of free citizens of earlier times, ceased to be 
the unselfish exponents of justice and the guarantors of the 
equality of their members. It must not be forgotten that these 
were not unions of laborers without property, like laborers of 
to-day who work for wages, but of people who, although handi- 


8 with the help of a certain capital of their own conducted 
usiness. 8 

Increased commerce, increased production, wider markets, and 
necessarily a commensurate increase in the fortunes of some, 
speedily terminated the fraternal relations which at first existed 
in the organizations. At the outset every member of the guild 
was a master, employing a certain limited number of apprentices, 
but this system was incompatible with the demands of a contin- 
ually expanding commerce. First in the textile industries, and 
at length in others, the poorer members of the guild relin- 
quished this independence and entered the employment of their 
wealthier neighbors. But they did not thereby relinquish an 
equal voice in the direction of the trade; hence the employer did 
not at once become absolute dictator of the stipulations of the labor 
contract. 

The dissolution of the system in which every member of the 
guild wasa master and the equal of every other member was accel- 
erated by the constant and rapid growth of the industries and 
the consequent steady increase in the population of cities, so that 
in a single generation the labor guilds which at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century comprised in their membership all the handi- 
workers of the cities of Europe and England became organizations 
of the masters, absolutely controlled by them and used to promote 
their interests exclusively. 

The journeymen became mere employees, no longer vested with 
an equal voice in guild management, but in a large degree the 
vassals of their employers. 

THE BIRTH OF MODERN INDUSTRIALISM AND OF THE MODERN LABOR UNION. 

Journeymen fraternities now appeared, and, Mr. Speaker, if it 
be possible to accurately fix the date of the birth of modern in- 
dustrialism and of the organization of the modern labor union, it 
is here. It was at this period that there arose a special master 
class and a special journeyman class. The masters took advantage 
of their unobstructed control of the guild and made the conditions 
of mastership more difficult, thus maintaining for themselves a 
monopoly of the business field. In this they were successful, and 
hence the journeyman had small hope of becoming a master. 

Again the condition of the handiworker became that of a de- 

mdent, hopeless of better things in the future, unless, by organ- 

zed resistance, labor’s only shield against oppression, he could 
break the chains that had again-been riveted upon his limbs. 

The struggle between the master and man broke out afresh, and 
ensuing dissensions differed in no respect from those that had pre- 
ceded nor from those witnessed throughout the world to-day. 

The historian tells us of violent complaints of the masters that 
the journeymen societies, formed under the pretext of associa- 
tions, were really designed to compel an increase of wages, and 
that in England, Germany, and France there were strikes and 
lockouts indistinguishable from those of the nineteenth century. 

Again the organized poor triumphed, although. in the effort to 
suppress their unions, “strong governments”—plutocracy’s rem- 
edy for labor troubles—had gone to hideous lengths. Judicial 
murders, life imprisonments, expatriations, did not deter the 
handiworkers from continuing the battle, and in good time their 
triumph was complete. 

In England 1 in regulations prescribed by the labor 
unions was signalized by the enactment of the Law of Apprentices 
of Queen Elizabeth. The Law of Apprentices was a mere codifica- 
tion of the order existing among the guilds in the various trades at 
the time of its enactment, Its essential provisions are as follows: 

No one but a master or laborer shall carry on any kind of handiwork or 
industry who has not served asan apprentice seven years. Every trades- 
man may take apprentices, but the one who has three apprentices must take 
one journeyman, and for every apprentice above three still another journey- 
man. Noone l hire a journeyman for less than a whole year with mutual 
quarter-yearly notice to quit. The day’s labor is fixed at twelve hours in 
summer and from break of day till nightfall in winter. Wages are to be 
tixed yearly by the hg of the peace and city tes. The same 
magistrates are tosettle all difficulties between masters and apprentices, and 
to protect the latter. 


Ka y a law zi James I oe I, chapter 6) this — —— of the justices ie 
peace an Wages was again exten: expressly to ` 
and every u ed and skilled laborer.” * F 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to direct especial attention to the funda- 
mental principle underlying the statute of Elizabeth, which re- 
mained upon the statute books of England until 1814. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE UNDERLYING THE LAW OF APPRENTICES. 


It was enacted by a Farliament and sanctioned by a ministry 
distinguished and illustrious in the annals of Great Britain. 
Under this statute and the amendment enacted by the statute of 
James I the public tribunals exercised supreme control of the 
stipulations of the labor contract. Public authority took the mat- 
ter out of the hands of the employer and the employed. The term 
of employment of all laborers was for a year. ages were fixed 
by the magistrates. A 

Hy objec in calling especial attention to this statute is to 
emphasize the importance of the industrial revolution accom- 
plished by its repeal and the abandonment in all countries of the 
system of which it is an epitome. 


‘ 
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In the system mirrored in this statute individualism had no 
ace. 
= Competition among laborers had no place. ` 

By it enactment the assumption of unlimited authority on the 
part of the employer was silenced. 

It was a negation of the assertion that the employer has a right 
to fix all the terms and conditions of his contract with the laborer 
and that labor's only remedy against unreasonable stipulations 
is to decline employment and submit to starvation. 

Its enactment at the end of centuries of conflict and disorder 
signified: 

irst. That the state felt called upon to intervene in a struggle 
destructive of the best interests of the parties to the contention 
and inimical to the welfare of society; and 

Second, That the state possessed rightful authority to take the 
subject-matter of the controversy out of the hands of the belliger- 
ents and submit the contention to public tribunals, thereby pro- 
viding for the settlement of labor controversies by means 
to those used for settlement of other controversies. 

Mr. Speaker, the highest function, the most imperative duty of 
every just government is protection of the weaker members of 
society against the stronger and more opulent, and in so far as the 
statute of Elizabeth aimed at this beneficent purpose it was un- 
objectionable. It was repealed because it was obnoxious to mod- 
ern commerce, but not until it had been rendered Hie ogee by the 
lawlessness of captains of industry. It prohibited the expansion 
of trade. Failing utterly to protect the rights or interests of 
labor, it served no useful purpose and worked apparent mischief, 
It curtailed production. In so far as it recognized the special 
privileges of the masters, it fostered gigantic monopolies and im- 
posed the impassable barriers of legal sanction against assaults 
upon them. 

THE ECONOMIC REVOLUTION ACCOMPLISHED BY ITS REPEAL. 

Immediately after its enactment it had been Key, Ke violated 
by the employers, and long before its repeal it had become almost 
a dead letter. Its salutary provisions for the protection of labor- 
ers had exercised only a transitory effect and in the end were 
treated as a nullity by employers, who availed themselves of those 
provisions by which they were shielded against competition, and 
violated tlie safeguards intended to protect the laborers. 

Nevertheless the Se — of this statute was a distinct shock to 
the existing order. Thenceforth the laborer had no right to ap- 
— 7 to the magistrate to fix the stipulations of the contract with 

is employer. Each laborer became sole i of his own 
affairs. He was no longer an Fr Ew part of an industrial order, 
recognized by statute as a ward of the state. 

Employers had the legal right to give or withhold fair compen- 
sation, and there was no right to ap to the public tribunal. 

Instead of yearly contracts, with the mutual đ of three 
months’ notice of an intention to terminate the relation of em- 

loyer and employee at the end of the year, the employer might 

a week or a month as the term of 3 and at the end 

of the term set the employee adrift to find new employment, or, 
for want of it, starve or go to the poorhouse. 

Each individual laborer became the competitor of every other 
laborer. 

Under the new system the struggle for bread involved, as it 
never had before, the submission of the laborer to nature’s uni- 
yersal law of the survival of the fittest. i 

Employers, and economists and lawmakers in sympathy with 
them, declared that this tragical competition might not lawfully 
be ameliorated by combinations of wage earners. They insisted 
that laborers must sell their services in the open market, each for 
himself, thereby consigning toilers perpetually to the condition of 
the bankrupt trader, whose misfortunes and pressing necessities 
compel him to sell to the first comer. 8 

Sir, it is humanity's abhorrence of this tragical phase of modern 
industrialism that has called into existence the labor organizations 
and lends to the struggle between them and their enemies an im- 

rtance which it is impossible to overestimate. In this struggle 

e laborer justly feels that he is fighting not only for his daily 
bread but to preserve the blessings of liberty for his children and 
for posterity. js 2 4 

. Speaker, is he not justified in entertaining this opinien? 
Bear in mind the harsh maxims in which the school of economists 
dominant for a century, have disposed of his every human hope 
and aspiration for a brighter future. 

The repeal of the law of apprentigos led inevitably to the axiom 
in which these economists declare that labor is a commodity, fol- 
lowed by the dogmatic assertion that as a commodity labor must 
be sold in the market for whatever it will bring. y hearers, if 
this be true—if this principle is to have full play—the fate of hu- 
manity is sealed; the laborer is doomed to slavery. 

It requires only the addition of another contention, namely, that 
the employer has, and of right ought to have, the 9 right 
to offer the laborer a certain compensation; that each laborer must 
act without conference, agreement, or association with his fellows, 


and either accept or reject the proposal, to render the economic 
code of modern industriali more brutal than any scheme of 
eee ee was ever devised by the most ruthless oppressors of 


Sir, against this hideous doctrine four-fifths of the human fam- 
ily are arrayed. Over against the contention that the laborer 
must of necessity be destroyed by the process prescribed by the 
most absurd dogma that was ever invented by economic quackery 
stands the demand for recognition of the labor union and for 
courts for the settlement of controversies between the employer 
and the employed. , 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN LABOR, VIEWED AS A COMMODITY, AND OTHER 

COMMODITIES. 

Mr. Speaker, permit me to point out the absurdity of the con- 
tention that labor, as a commodity, must necessarily be sold, like 
other.commodities, for whatever it will bring. If labor is a com- 
modity, it does not necessarily follow that therefore it is or of 
right ought to be viewed by statesmen, lawmakers, or even those 
who buy it as in all respects rightfully assignable to the level of 
all other things vendible. : 

As a commodity labor has certain peculiarities distinguishing 
it from all others. 

The seller of other commodities does not necessarily lose 5 4 
thing by failing to find a purchaser to-day, to-morrow, next week, 
or even a month hence. Under some circumstances he may be 
the gainer thereby. While awaitinga purchaser, the price of the 
commodity may advance in the market, insuring gain instead of 
loss by the aay in ig nag: de sale. But failure of the laborer to 
sell his commodity day by y entails irreparable loss. 

In general, the seller of other commodities is not compelled b 
the urgency of his wants to sell immediately. He may refuse of- 
ferings that would not yield a profit. He may leave his goods upon 
the shelf until a better offer be made. But the laborer is almost 
universally dependent for his daily bread upon the sale of his com- 
modity, and so must sell it day by day or starve. 

The capitalist who finds that on account of hard times and de- 
ressed prices he is not prospering may temporarily retire from 
usiness to avoid losses. No such remedy is within the reach of 

the laborer. The necessities of his situation compel him to offer 
his commodity no less freely when times are hard than when they 
are good. If labor is to be subjected to unrestricted competition 
among laborers, then in good times the laborer may only hope for 
a bare subsistence, while in periods of depression he must sell 
under stress of such competition as insures penury and want, if 
not starvation. 
HORRORS SUGGESTED BY LASSALLE'S “IRON LAW OF LABOR.” 


Mr. Speaker, the dogma I have condemned is taught almost 
universally in our schools and colleges. American schoolboys are 
inoculated with the false teachings of economists who declare that 
existing conditions are unescapable; that they are the product of 
inexorable natural laws; that their amelioration is impossible. 
The result is acquiescence in what has been called Lassalles Iron 
law of wages.” Here it is: 

The limitation of the average wages of labor to the necessaries of life 

isite among a le according to custom for the prolongation of the 
existence of the individual and for the perpetuation of uo spenat Se 

Thus he writes— 


e “eo and cruel law which controls the wages of labor under the relations 
o-day. 

And a few lines below he indicates the effects of this law in the 
following manner: 

From the Pie ang of production so much is taken and distributed among 
laborers in the form of wages as is cat: wagers for the tuation of life. 

The entire surplus of production— proceeds of labor—falls to the em- 


loyer. 
: N is therefore a Se mip rom of this iron and cruel law that the laborers 
are n y excluded even from the prodactiveness increased the 
progress of civilization; that is, from the increased proceeds of labor, from 
the increased productiveness of their own labor. For the laborers always 
the necessaries of life; for the employers always all that which is produced 
by labor over and above these. 
Ricardo declares that the price of every commodity in the long 
run is determined by its cost of production. He teaches that the 
rice can not for any length of time rise above the cost of produc- 
ion, since otherwise the producers of the commodity would make 
more than the general rate of profit; their competition in conse- 
quence of this would be increased, until the greater supply of 
commodities would again lower the price to the former level. In 
the same way the price can not for a long time sink below the 
cost of production, otherwise the supply of the commodities 
would be diminished until the price increased by this would again 
cover the cost of production. e pee of every commodiiy oscil- 
lates continually around the cost of production. 
This doctrine which Ricardo has laid down for the price of 
all commodities, he has also applied to the commodity labor. 
Wages, he says, in the long run adjust themselves to the cost of 
uction of labor. Under this cost of production is to be un- 
derstood the maintenance of life which, among a 2 accord- 
ing to custom, is requisite for the perpetuation of the existence 
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* 
of the individual and for the propagation of the species. Wages 
can not permanently rise above this average, for otherwise there 
would come into existence, arity the easier, better condition 
of the laborer, an increase of the laboring population, and with 
this of the supply or labor, which would again lower wages below 
their former rate. Moreover, the wa, of labor can not per- 
manently fall below this necessary maintenance of life, for then 
would want and wretchedness diminish the number of laborers, 
and with this the supply of labor, and thus bring the wages of 


labor back again to their former standpoint. 
‘Wherefore— . 
Says an eminent writer— 
lä school political economists who concur in recognizing the correctness of 
this doctrine recommended to laborers to diminish the supply of labor 


through emigration, celibacy, and through abstinence from the begetting of 
‘children. If the income of laborers amounts to more than what is necessary 
at any time for the satisfaction of the needs of life, they must expend this 
surplus for =e 2 itp sry Rac fei and satisfying their needs rather than 
70 if ce tideruble political economists of the old school teach with Lassalle 
that wages are adjusted in the long run according to that which among a 
people is customarily requisite for the perpetuation of life and for the prop- 
agation of the species according to the standard of living of a people. 

The views of Lassalle and Ricardo differ in no respect from 
those announced by other economists who teach that the normal 
estate of the laborer is to eternally dance upon the very edge of 
the abyss of despair—a conclusion logically unescapable if we are 
to accept the dogma that labor is a commodity and as such must 
be sold in the market by the individual, without the interposition 
of the labor union, for any price that may be offered by the em- 
ployer. 

HUMANITY NEVER HAS AND NEVER WILL SUBMIT TO ITS ENFORCEMENT. 

Mr. Speaker, this monstrous doctrine never has been and it 
néver will be accepted by mankind. Against it the subservient 
and brutalized victims of absolutism were in revolt six hundred 

ears ago. It was not accepted during the regal splendor of the 
t days of the great league of cities which for three centuries 
rior to the reign of Elizabeth monopolized the commerce of 
Biro It was spurned and overthrown by the disfranchised 
peasantry of Europe at a time when nine-tenths of the people 
could not read and write. 

It was not accepted when access to schools and colleges was 
limited to the upper classes. Consider how tenaciously, in the 
teeth of kings recognized as ruling by divine right, ite the 

anathemas of a church claiming unlimited authority over the daily 
lives of its communicants, the slaves and serfs of past centuries 
stood out against this brutal dogma, and be assured that never, 
never, never, will it find recognition in an age in which the 
printing press is king and an education in the common schools is 
one of the birthrights of citizenship. 

It should not be forgotten that “ Lassalle’s iron law of wages” 
rests upon the assumption that the laborers will not be allowed to 
organize effectively; and in the absence of organization and pro- 
yision for the judicial determination of differences between the 
organization and the employer, Lassalle’s sinister view is unques- 
tionably correct. : 

Mr. Speaker, I hope,that with the enactment of the pending 
bill state policies in this country will no longer find inspiration in 
a maxim condemned in all ages by the conscience of mankind 
and at variance with the promptings of modern enlightenment, 
Let us hope that we are entering open a new era, in which reason, 
not violence, wiil be resorted to in dealing with the labor problem, 

By the enactment of this statute the American Congress recog- 
nizes the labor union as one of the legal institutions of the coun- 

and as entitled to appear as the representative of the individ- 
ual and take charge of the arrangement of the stipulations of tho 
labor contract on his behalf. Sir, this is a distinct negation of 
the monstrous doctrine that society is powerless to save a majority 
of its members from being devoured by the remainder, a legisla- 
tive condemnation of the wicked doctrine that those who toil 
must necessarily be devoured by those who accumulate, as well 
as an assurance that society shall be saved the affliction of recur- 
ring periods of violence Bini aaa by the revolt of wage earners 
against unbearable conditions. 

Mr. Speaker, to me it seems anomalous that in this free coun- 
try the passage of an arbitration law has been so long postponed. 
I can not reconcile such tardiness in the performance of duty with 
the conclusion that the history, nature, and objectsof labor unions 
are familiar to the majority of American lawmakers. Probably 
the opinion has been prevalent that arbitration is an untried ex- 
periment, 

Doubtless prejudice against labor unions growing out of the 
false notion that the chief business of these organizations is to 
organize strikes has retarded the passage of this measure. What- 
ever may be its basis, I am satisfied that procrastination in the 
passage of an arbitration law has resulted from prejudice and 
that full comprehension of the subject would long ago have led 
the American Congress to favorable action upon labor’s petition 
for this enactment. 
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SPEEOH 
oF 
HON. W. W. KITOHIN, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 24, 1898. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9378) makin 8 for 
5 service for the fiscal year ending June 30, , and for other pur- 

Mr. KITCHIN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: A great navy will be cumbersome unless the 
people who support it are prosperous, for all the expenses of war 
must be borne by the great producing masses. en great bur- 
dens are to be placed on the people their condition requires 
cial consideration. Their circumstances and my desire to see them 
prosperous and happy in field and factory, in business and at 
home, justify a recurrence to fundamental principles and familiar 
facts in a search for true causes and remedies for the hard times 
still prevailing, notwithstanding Republican declarations to the 
contrary. Without temper, but without the silent caution so 
often placed on 3 lips, I appeal to reason and patriotism, 
not to fancy and prejudice, in this discussion. 

Dissatisfaction, the seed of progress, prevails. Every man, high 
and low, believes that some evil, natural or legislative, exists 
which is wholly or partly responsible for the depressed condition 
of the people. Is it an evil of nature? Indifference and cruelty 
tell the people to work more and spend less, Hard times are not 
attributable to the conduct of the great masses or to natural con- 
ditions. Consider the State of North Carolina, for it represents 
the entire agricultural country. Traverse it from the mountains 
to the sea; consider her people, her laborers, mechanics, profes- 
sional men, manufacturers, bankers, merchants, and, above all, 
her farmers—the backbone of her strength and glory. 

Consider her climate, soil, and various resources. Nowhere 
will you find combined a climate more healthful, a soil more pro- 
ductive, a forestry more bountiful, a land more blessed with pure 
water above and beneath surface, and nowhere will you finda 
people more intelligent, Christian, and kindhearted, more honest 
aod ee e more „ In all candor, 
should not such a people in such a prosperous and happy? 
a but as the years go by they more keenly feel the pane of 
epression. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Ihave been unable to secure time, and fearing 
I shall not have the opportunity to discuss certain important mat- 
ters, I ask unanimous consent for permission to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD, Is there 
objection? ee a pause.) The Chair hears none. 

Mr. KITCHIN, Again, it is said the Southern people produce 
too much, are too industrious. Republican leaders, the gentle- 
men from Maine [Mr. DiInaLry] and Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER}, 
have said the hours of labor in Southern mills should be reduced 
by law. Thus would they enforce upon Southern cotton mills 
greater expense, so that New England mills can compete with 
them. Itis said the South overproduces cotton, thereby keeping 
down prices, There is no overproduction. There may be under- 
consumption, for people without money must deny themselves 
much, The consumption of cotton in 1892 was 24 pounds per 
capita in the United States. In 1896 that consumption per capita 
was 18} pounds, a decrease of 54 pounds per capita, which repre- 
sents 770,000 bales of cotton. 

If the underconsumption by the 380,000,000 peo of Europe, 
to say nothing of the balance of the world, was only 3 pounds per 
capita, it would represent 2,280,000 bales of cotton. Mais under - 
consumption in America and Europe would represent over 3,000, 
000 bales. If cotton: using people were prosperous, the consump- 
tion of cotton would largely increase, for its uses have increased 
generally for thirty years, and the world would be demanding 
more and more cotton. 

The trouble is not overproduction. Things that have no sur- 

lus have gone down also in price—bricks, shingles, lumber, and 

arm lands, which are less every year in proportion to the popula- 
tion. Overproduction is a ghost story, which interests but can 
not deceive the American people. If the fault is not in our land 
or our people, it must be in legislation. In my judgment it is 
legislation in accordance with the principles of the Republican 
party—the principles or plutocracy, not of democracy. 

In all great political struggles two forces contend—equality and 
privilege under the law. I do not say that in business and in 
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social life there should be no distinctions enjoyed by some and 
unattained by others. God in his wisdom gave to men different 
tempers, minds, energies, talents. He made different races, en- 
dowed them with varying faculties, and gave them different 
parts in the drama of life. He gave the wise, the brave, the true, 
superior parts. Although by circumstance, by diligence, by in- 
dustry, one rightfully excels another in business or in the esteem 
of his fellows, yet in the great compact of government, organized 
for mutual protection and to secure the natural rights of man, 
there should be no inequality. There can be none without tyranny. 
There should be no favoritism. There can be none without op- 
ression. 
p Between equality, demanding that the burdens of government 
should equitably bear and its blessings evenly rest upon all the 
eople, and privilege, advocating doctrines that place the bur- 
AA of government inequitably upon our citizens and distribute 
its blessings with partial hand, there is deadly strife. Under our 
present system our national revenues are raised by taxes on im- 
ports, and on liquors and tobacco. Trusts neither wear imported 
clothes, nor chew, nor drink. Four-fifths of our Federal revenues 
are paid by people owning less than one-fifth of our property: 
This inequality year after year has much to do with our condi- 
tions. 

Equality regards in sympathy toiling, struggling humanity. 
Privilege points in pride to gigantic monopolies and listens in sup- 
pliancetotheir wishes. Equality seesin governmentan instrument 
of justice. Privilege views it as a means of enforcing tribute from 
the many to the few. Equality has the spirit of liberty; privilege 
the soul of tyranny. One is Bryan Democracy; the other Hanna 
Republicanism. Democracy estimates the condition of the coun- 
try by the condition of its masses; Republicanism by the condi- 
tion of its gold speculators, plutocrats, and trust men. i 

There is not a doctrine used by man of political and commercial 
favoritism and tyranny, not a measure extending privilege to the 
few, not a principle of financial partiality, to which Republicans 
do not adhere. y 

The Republican party in opposing slavery exemplified a great 
principle, but the party of Lincoln, Stanton, and Seward was not 
the party of McKinley, Gage, and Hanna. After the war its 
patronage attracted many office hunters. Its pension administra- 
tion, however patriotic, attracted many old soldiers. Its power 
to reissue bonds and its disposition to change financial matters 
in favor of capital attracted the bondholders and money changers 
who desired to enrich themselves without labor by fleecing the 
people without mercy. Its pillaging tariff doctrine attracted 
the protected manufacturers, who were enabled by it to plunder 
the consumers of this mighty land for their private benefit. 

Under its protection trusts and monopolies were formed, and, 
ignoring the fasts element of democracy, the brotherhood of man, 
and repudiating the divine injunction, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” at once entered the party of privilege and 
became its strength. Being thus empowered by selfish interests 
and fortified upon every policy designed to give man undue ad- 
vantage over man in the great battle for bread and happiness, it 
has drawn under its protection and retained for its existence all 
the trusts, monopolies, and shylocks, united by common ties of 
greed and cherishing whatever is wrong in government and op- 
pressive to industrious people. . E 

So great is the power of privilege, so persuasive its logic, and so 
fearful its wrath that Republican leaders who once were friends 
of the people and on their side of great issues still follow its flag, 
though its despicable doctrines are boldly proclaimed. Blinded 
by the glare of privilege, some good men and patriots, though de- 
luded men and patriots, are still init; yet the party of Lincoln has 
slipped out of existence and a party of favoritism has taken its 
place everywhere, from township to nation, exemplifying the ele- 
ments of greed, selfishness, and privilege. 

How different is the Democratic party, the servant of the peo- 
ple, not of the plutocrats! Its principles live in the hearts of 
multitudes, reject the“ divine right of kings,” and preserve the 
sovereignty of the people. Its grand purpose was recently threat- 
ened with diversion from the people's welfare 50 strong and bril- 
liant leaders whom the purest patriotism of the continent had 
honored, but whose opportunities had bent them to the graspin 
demands of the privileged few and blinded them to the rights an 
sufferings of the unregarded millions. These chiefs opposed our 
interests and threatened capitulation to the enemy; but the coun- 
try’s yeomanry looked on in horror and sprang up in defiance. 

The alarm pierced every hamlet, and from America’s humble 
homes the warriors came forth against the gilded captains of error, 
if not of treachery. Stretched upon the field of the deadly earnest 
contest were left the Clevelands, Carlisles, and every apostle who 
had violated the faith and fostered the gorgeous dogmas of privi- 
lege. Democracy, with its principles pure and undefiled, tri- 
umphed, and millions exulted in the Chicago platform as the 
e of the nation’s hope. Democracy's conduct challenges his- 
tory for an equal instance of virtue and glory, for another exam- 
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ple of the masses of any party rejecting leaders, spurning official 
influence, despising the allurements of wealth, and in spite of all 
preserving the partys principles intact and pure. Such conduct 
inspires every true Democrat, and should attract to the party for 
its support and guidance every man whose conscience is unmarred, 
whose judgement is free, and whose hope is strong. 

The contest between man and money, between muscle and greed, 
is waxing fierce. The time for straddling issues is past. The ad- 
vocates of privilege are consolidating in the Republican party. 
The advocates of equality, in one grand, great body of patriots, I 
hope will, like an avalanche, soon sweep away Hannaism and re- 
store a government of the people, by the people, for the people.” 
It is not a contest between poor men and rich men, but between 
right men and wrong men. Many wealthy citizens with a love 
for freedom, justice, and truth are with us in the crusade for- 
right. Others blindly approve conditions under which they have 
prospered, while millions in an age of plenty have gone from good 
to bad circumstances, 

We array no sectionalism. Facts, conditions, principles, array 
right against wrong, truth against error. Men, capital, corpora- 
tions have oe Justice should protect all. We would do them 
no wrong, e are not anarchists. We would not rob capital of 
an honest fig leaf. We would not depart from justice a hair’s 
breadth for;vengeance. Butwe are determined that every Amer- 
ican shall have the opportunity of making an honest living. 
Shams and formalities shall not conceal the issues. Brave men 
will not fail to strike while corruption and favoritism destroy the 
1 Se and happiness of an independent people. ' 

rlyle tells us that when Turgot, to replenish the empty treas- 
ury of Louis XVI, prior to the French Revolution, rooi to tax 
the privileged classes—the clergy, the nobility, and the parlia- 
ment—‘‘one universal shriek of indignation rang through the 
chateau galleries of France.” How similar was that other “ uni- 
versal shriek of indignation ” that rang through the council halls 
of the party of privilege when the income tax was placed on our 
statute books! e spirit that characterized the aristocrats of 
France vitalizes the Republican party—a spirit of moneyed inter- 
ests instead of human interests. Those whoshrieked had seen the 
handwriting on the wall—the handwriting of eternal justice. 

Two years ago business and enterprise were languishing. The 
fever of hard times was parching the fertile body of American indus- 
try. Falling prices had crept upon the wheat fields and prosperity 
had vanished. They had visited the cotton lands and carried ruin 
and disaster into every home. They had entered our tobacco 
country and shed gloom and misfortune like a pestilence. They 
had touched the forests and paralyzed their mills. They had 
invaded factories and clogged the wheels of industry. From their 
contagion merchants failed, banks suspended, railroads applied 
for receivers. 

Everywhere the mark of misery was seen on American energy, 
save upon the trusts and gold dealers, who pressed their screws 
apon misfortune that gold might fill their privileged coffers. 

illionsof men in their calamity asked, ‘‘ Why these conditions?” 
The representatives of privilege spoke of calamity howlers and 
answered, A lack of confidence.” Upon this diagnosis the Re- 
publican party prescribed two remedies—the protective tariff and 
the continuation of the gold standard. 

It was not lack of confidence, for while enterprises were failing 
and commercial vitality was chilled by panic, American currency 
was at par value in every capital of the world. Our bonds were 
at high premiums, so high that Cleveland’s sale of bonds justly 
received the curses of the nation, while the profits of the specu- 
lators stamped his Administration with inexcusable disregard of 
national interests. The gold reserve tempted all the world, It 
was not lack of confidence, but absolute confidence that any gold 
dealer who desired to loot the Treasury of its gold would be ac- 
commodated, that caused the run on the Treasury. 

A silyer man in charge would have stopped the run at once by 
paying out silver. But lack of confidence does not put down 
prices. One’s indebtedness, eyen his bad character, does not put 
down the price of his produce. The Government's indebtedness 
does not put down prices. The lack of confidence and the orato: 
based upon it two years ago were humbug and absurdity, an 
never before was so fallacious a cry used to deceive voters. 

However, all 5 kers assured the people that hard 
times would vanish if Me ey should be el After the 
election Republican voters congratulated themselves and awaited 
the promised prosperity, which came not. Diplomacy delayed it 
till the inauguration. A patient people waited. Thousands came 
to Washington to meet it. Favorite office hunters met it, but the 
masses were disappointed again. But Republican diplomacy suc- 
ceeded in deceiving many by declaring that prosperity would bless 
our land when the Dingley bill should pass, The extra session 
was called. The bill passed with the President’s approval on 
July 24, 1897. Confidence, they say, was restored. e people 
looked around for prosperity. Every paper of the great party 
of privilege declared prosperity was here. But prosperity was 
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not, is not, here. Prices remain low, notwithstanding tempo- 
rary rises in some articles, caused by extraneous conditions, over 
which the Administration had no control and which thinking 
men already understand. The individual business interests of 
this country are still in a precarious condition. Like shipwrecked 
men on floating timbers, the sinking of some may give the others 
a better float—but they are still at sea. The Republican party, 
while giving false causes and false promises, has been strength- 
ening the privileged classes—the trusts, the monopolies, and the 
gold speculators—against man’s liberty and labor, As Joab did 
to Amasa the Republican party does to the people: With one hand 
it caresses them; with the other it stabs their sacred interests. 

When we drive a Republican from other issues, he cries out. 
“Tariff!” A friend of mine had a horse so old and experienced 
that invariably when one would approach his head, he would open 
his mouth to show his teeth. So whenever you present to a Re- 

ublican any strong statement or argument, he answers,“ Tariff.” 
ey said the Wilson tariff bill brought hard times. A mere state- 
ment shows the error of the charge. ; 4 

England and Germany, that had no Wilson bill, and all other 
gold-standard countries, whether they had ever heard of the Wil- 
son bill or even of Grover Cleyeland or not, were suffering the 
pangs of hard times. Their people were hard pressed. eir 
wheat, cotton, tobacco, and corn sold for the same low prices for 
which ours sold. Mexico and other countries were relatively 
prosperous and improving in business and development. But 
wherever the single gold standard pressed its heavy heel there 
the laborer, the farmer, and every man who sells the products of 
his muscle, his property, his mind, or his skill felt its oppression 
and suffered its tyranny in the bitterness of hard times. 

But pursuing a phantom a Aau 93 b. a 
campaign funds, the party of privilege an upon McKinley's 
8 to apply the Protective- tariff. remedy. They may 
have manifolded to contributors their contributions, but they 
failed to relieve the country. Professing love for the American 
laborer and farmer, er ae the heavy hand of robbery upon 
them. They may have benefited the trusts and bondholders, but 
they piled heavier burdens upon the people. In this were they pay- 
ing debts for past services or taking obligations for future at bree 
In reciprocity between campaign contributors and Republican 
majorities there is something akin to 9 And there is 
nothing more dangerous to civilization and the g of us 
all than the demands made by organized capital upon legislatures 
and the obedience of the party of privilege to those demands. 

The protective tariff is a policy of contraction. It tends to limit 
our manufacturers to American markets instead of inciting them 
forth to find the markets of the world for the producta of labor, 
for without markets goods will not be made and labor will be un- 
employed. Protection fails to produce sufficient revenue. The 
Dingley bill has failed as a revenue bill, though a success for 
trusts; and although the taxes on whisky and tobacco this year 
collected under the Republican internal-revenue system exceed 
those of former years, yet there would be an enormous deficit in 
the Treasury, leaving out all war expenses, had it not been for 
the sale of the Government’s interests in the Union Pacific and 
Kansas Pacific railroads, which brought more than $64,000,000. 

It is known that the nation can no longer rely so largely upon its 
customs dues for its revenues. There must greater internal 
taxation, How shall this increase be levied? Shall capital and 
wealth pay their proper share, or shall the poor groan under con- 
tinued inequalities of taxation? Let every patriot, rich or poor, 
consider this matter, for it will soon arise for settlement. 

A protective tariff does not raise the price of exports, which are 
sold in the open markets. A tax of a dollar a bushel on wheat 
shipped into this country could not raise the price of wheat, be- 
cause we import no wheat, but send out millions of bushels to be 
sold in competition with and at the price of wheat raised in 
Argentina, Russia, and elsewhere. Cotton, wheat, tobacco, and 
corn, the four great export crops, are the staples on which depend 
the prosperity, happiness, and hopes of this country. Until they 
rise in price (wheat is temporarily up because, as the gentleman 
from Massachusetts has admitted, of the short crops abroad) 
American labor can not rise in price. With low prices prevailing 
farmers can make no money. 

Therefore the strong young man leaves the farm and goes to the 
factory. He must work, tramp, or starve. To get work, he un- 
derbids the laborer already employed, for, as the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] said recently, when two men are after 
the same job, it forces the price down.” Thousands do as he was 
compelled todo. This competition, this enforced underbidding, 
drives all labor down. To help labor, you must help the farmer. 
To have high factory wages, farm products must be high and keep 
more men on the farms and prevent their rush to the factory. 

On January 20 the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] said 
the low price of raw cotton was one of the causes of the recent 
reduction in wages in the New England cotton mills. On that 
day he admitted that the protective theory did not apply to 


Southern cotton mills, because no foreign products competed with 
the products of Southern mills. In response to inquiries made by 
myself during that debate, the honorable gentleman admitted, in 
substance, that the protective tariff neither increased nor de- 
creased wages in Southern mills, and he gave other causes for the 
decreased wages above mentioned in New England mills. The 
Wilson bill and the Dingley bill have the same rates upon such 
goods as are madein Southerncotton mills, though the rates on dye- 
stuffs and other mill necessities are higher under the Dingley bill. 
Under fair conditions our Southern mills, so great are their natu- 
ral advantages and so intelligent, determined, and progressive the 
energy or their owners, will command the worid’s markets in cot- 
ton goods. à 

Permanent prosperity can not come from taxation. Consumers 
must be prosperous and be able to buy goods and products, other- 
wise there can be no general prosperity; otherwise factories can 
not sell and need not make goods; otherwise labor must be idle 
and strikes continue. With prosperous consumers, retail mer- 
chants and wholesale men are p erous, factories run on full 
time, and labor is constantly and profitably employed. 

Some say the foreigner pays the tariff. This siren’s song has 
often deceived the laborer. The consumer pays the tax. A man 
works twelve days for $12. This money represents his labor. He 
buys a suit of clothes for $12 which, without the tariff, he could 
have bought for $7. The tariff tax increased the cost $5. These 
clothes represent his labor. The tax upon the clothes is a tax 
upon his labor. He gives twelve days’ work instead of seven days’ 
work for the suit. He was compelled to work five days for the 
glory of the protective-tariff system, the pride of the Republican 
party. If the clothes were imported; the Government got the 
$5 tax at the custom-house. If made here, the manufacturer got 
the benefit by raising the price just high enough to keep foreign 
clothes out—argued for protection, contributed to the Republican 
campaign fund, and professed love for the American laborer, who 
was compelled by conditions created by law to give without re- 
muneration a portion of his hard earnings to swell the private 
purse of the Republican manufacturer, 

The Dingley bill has failed to relieve. It is robbery asa process 
and quackery as a remedy. Cotton is $8 per bale less than when 
McKinley became President. Mill operatives in New England 
have had their wages reduced and disappointment prevails. 

Having shown that the Republican party missed both the cause 
of the hard times and the remedy therefor, I shall demonstrate 
that the greatest cause was legislation in regard to silver money, 
and the true remedy must embrace the full restoration of silver 
to its ancient standard money rights in order to have early and 
permanent prosperity. 

Falling prices make hard times and general depression. Risin; 
prices make good times and general prosperity. One buys lan 
wheat, cotton, or tobacco and they go up in price, he is prosper- 
ous; they go down, he is hard up. So with people. With prices 
the same through long periods there would be no general prosper- 
ity and no general hard times; but then active, shrewd, industrious, 
and economical individuals would be prosperous, while those of 
opposite habits would be always hard up. A very active and pru- 
dent man will prosper under almost any circumstances. 

Prices depend upon the quantity of money compared with the 
quantity of things to be transferred and debts to be paid. The 
price of any one article may depend upon many conditions. But 
with conditions normal, it depends upon the volume of money. 
The purchasing poner of money, like other things, depends upon 
the laws of supply and demand. If the volume of money is small 
and the volume of business large, the demand upon that money 
is greater than if the volume of money was large and the volume 
of business small. Mere possession is not supply and mere want 
is not demand. Those who need must have the ability to buy in 
order to create effective demand, and those who have must be in 
a position to sell to create effective supply. 

On all sales the commodity and money are valued. A man 
buys a bushel of wheat for §2—the wheat buys the money, the 
money buys the wheat. That is cheap money and high wheat. 
At 50 cents a bushel it is cheap wheat and high money. 

Perhaps a clearer idea may be had by recalling a few facts of 
history. In the time of the Cæsars, in the zenith of ancient civil- 
ization, the metallic money of the Roman Empire was $1,800,000,- 
000. Inthe centuries that followed the mines of Greece, Spain, 
and Asia became exhausted, and through abrasion, loss, and art 
this volume of money shrank until at the end of the fifteenth 
century there was only $200,000,000 of gold and silver in all Europe. 
With this shrinking there came ignorance, superstition, stagna- 
tion in enterprise, and deterioration in general welfare, produc- 
ing the ‘‘ Dark Ages,” that seemed to indicate the return of man- 
kind to its primitive state. Prices had terribly declined through 
the scarcity of money. 

Then America was discovered, and the only civilization found 
here was where the precious metals abounded. The adventurers 
who followed Cortez and Pizarro robbed the Aztecs and Incas of 
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their silver and gold, transported it to Europe, and poured it into 
the stagnant channels of trade. About the time Gutenberg's 
printing press let loose man’s mental energies and Luther's Refor- 
mation set free his conscience, this American silver and gold 
struck the shackles from industry that had slumbered like a 
sickened giant for ages, and introduced an era of progress and 
development. “es 

Prices of allthings rose, and, as if touched by a magician’s wand, 
the Dark Ages disappeared. American mines for yearsfurnished 
large quantities of silver, and prices continued to rise, and though 
there were occasional periods of depression owing to transient 
causes, yet the general condition was one of prosperity for three 
. years, But mankind increased in numbers and business. 
America was settled, and after the Napoleonic wars Europe engaged 
in trade with unsurpassed vigor. e output of precious metals 
did not keep pace with the growth of commerce. 

This divergence between the stock of money metals and the vol- 
ume of business had its effect. Prices early in this century began 
to decline, and continued downward until the middle of the cen- 
tury, when they had declined 30 per cent. During these years, 
owing to temporary causes, prices fluctuated, but to truly ascer- 
tain causes we must consider the trend of prices for several years. 
While prices were still declining the gold fields of Australia and 
California were discovered. f 

Bold young men in 1849 rushed West to seek their fortunes, 
They applied skill and diligence to the rugged treasure chests of 
nature and extracted the yellow metal, and in building private 
fortunes rapidly added millions of đollars to the world’s standard 
money. This healthful blood of commerce steadily poured into 
the veins of languishing business, renewed its vigor, stimulated 
its enterprise, and caused it to tread again the path of prosperity. 
For twenty-five years, during which occurred the civil war, with 
its evils and its blessings, prices of land, products, and labor 
gradually, though with exceptional variations, rose until the in- 
crease in prices amounted to more than 30 per cent, and brought 
to the world gladness instead of its prior depression. 

General prosperity extended to the fateful year of 1873, when 
the first great change was made by the Republican party in our 
standard money. Since then the prices of all products have been 
going down, with rare exceptions, owing to special causes. Down 
to and including the year 1897—taking the average prices from 
the World Almanac, issued by a gold-standard paper—cotton has 
declined in price more than 50 per cent, corn more than 60 per 
cent, wheat more than 40 per cent, and tobacco more than 30 per 
cent. Some general cause has operated on products and pressed 
their prices down. ? : 

Prior to 1873 the unit of value under our law was the silver dol- 
lar, which contained and still contains 3714 grains of pure silver. 

he Republican party, by the act of February 12, 1873, reversed 
the wise monetary standard adopted by the act of 1792, when 
Washington, Jefferson, and their great coadjutors were guiding 

-the helm of state, and declared that the unit of value should be 
the gold dollar of 25.8 grains of standard gold, thus placing the 
business of the country on the gold basis, Prior to 1873 the busi- 
ness of the world was on a bimetallic basis, notwithstanding Eng- 
land had gone on the gold standard in 1816 and Portugal in 1820. 

While paper currency facilitates exchange and serves com- 
merce, an active, trading, growing country like ours, requiring 
large amounts of such currency, vastly larger than we now have, 
but a dull, slow country, like China, needing small currency, yet 

aper currency at par value performs a secondary duty in regu- 
ting prices. Prices are determined by the standard money 
which is the unit of value and of unlimited coinage. Papermoney 
relieves the strain on gold, and thus in a slight way affects prices. 
A large circulation does not necessarily make high prices. Circu- 
lating currency may be $200 per capita in Massachusetts and 85 in 
North Carolina, yet prices are practically the same in both States. 
The United States may have $24 per capita, France $35, and China 
82, and yet gold prices of cotton, wheat, and other staples are 
| practically the same in all countries. 3 Be. 

Paper currency does not largely affect prices, because it is 

valued by the standard money. The proposition that with a fixed 
limited issue of irredeemable legal-tender paper money prices 
would be moderately stable is not involved, for, regardless of the 
| danger of overissue or underissue, it is foreign to thi discussion. 
At present our paper money is valued as gold, and its price de- 
| pends on the gold it represents, just as a solvent promise to pay 
| Bio in gold is worth neither more nor less than that much gold, 
| and its value depends upon the demand for actual gold. 
| The gold dollar is now our unit of value. Our dollars depend 
upon the valueof 25.8 grains of standard gold, which depends upon 
the demand (of the mints and of the arts) for gold, and all prices 
| depend upon it. Were the silver dollar, under coinage, of 4124 
grains of standard or 3711 grains of pure silver our unit of value. 
| then all prices would Sopena upon the value of silver, which would 
depend upon its demand, 
| nder a bimetallic system prices would depend upon the de- 
| mand for gold or silver, and there being two metals to fill the 
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demand, the demand u 
grains of standard gold or 412} grains of standard silver being the 


n either would be divided, and either 25.8 


unit of value, and the demand for gold being reduced and the de- 
mand for silver being increased, silver would go up in value and 
gold would come down in value, and our dollars, now measured 
by gold, would come down in price so that it would not take so 
much wheat, cotton, or labor to purchase one. 8 

Under such a system the people would use silver until the de- 
mand ran the price of it up to gold, and they would cease to use 
gold until the price came down to silver, and the legal ratio under 
a demand sufficient to take both metals would be perpetually pre- 
served and the legal ratio would be the commercial ratio; for if 
bullion were higher than coin, coin would be turned into bullion, 
and if bullion were lower than coin, it would be turned into coin. 

The American people should have the right to use either metal 
in their dollars and not be compelled to exist upon a single metal 
whose value has unjustly increased under its privileges under 
law, and whose increased and increasing value has forced and is 
forcing the prices of all products down tothe injury of the people, 
but to the benefit of bondholders and gis dealers. 

In January, 1873, gold and silver both were standard money 
metals. All gold, as to-day it is, was entitled to coinage at the 
ratio of 16 to 1, and all silver was entitled to coinage at that 
ratio into silver dollars—that is, by putting sixteen times by 
weighs as much silver in a silver dollar as there is gold in a gold 

ollar, 

To-day silver is not so entitled. To-day every mint of every 
great nation is begging to receive every piece of gold, however 
small, for coinage, thus creating an unlimited demand for it. But 
to-day if one a thousand pounds of silver, he could not have 
a single American dollar made from it. Our fathers had the 
right of silver coinage. Weare denied this right., Never since 
1873 has an American citizen had the right the fathers gave him 
of having his silver coined for his own account, though he can 
have his gold so coined. 

The act of 1873 made the gold dollar the unit of value and 
stopped the coinage of the standard silver dollar. Though dol- 
lars have been coined since then, not one has been coined upon 
the same terms with gold, not one has been coined out of free 
silver, not one has been coined except out of silver bought like a 
slave by the Government and issued with the manacles of limi- 
tation on its kind and the spirit of disgrace in its nature. 

In 1873 our country and Germany stopped free coinage. In 
rapid succession France, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, and Greece 
closed their mints against free coinage. In the last decade Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Roumania, India, Russia, Japan, Chile, and Brazil 
have stopped free coinage of silver and gone upon the gold stand- 
ard, though Japan is coining it at 32 to1 and India at 22 to 1— 
the unkindest cuts of all.” The United States, under the Bland- 
Allison law, bought and coined not more than four nor less 
than two million ounces of silver per month, thus creating a large 
demand for silver which, being treated as a commodity, was not 
a measure of price, but was priced by gold. 

From 1890 to 1898, when Cleveland forced through Congress the 
unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
law—the blackest stain upon any party's record, truly “party 
perfidy and dishonor”—our country bought four and one-half 
million ounces of silver per month, still making demand for sil- 
ver as a commodity. But since 1873 unlimited demand for silver 
has been denied by all the great nations, while all the time they 
have furnished unlimited and increasing demand for gold. Ac- 
cordingly gold has gone up in price, and all products it measures, 
including silver, have gone down. 

Business has increased more rapidly than gold, and conse- 

uently the demand for gold has become more intense. Should 
the law limit the working of horses, as to street cars only, horses 
would go down in price and mules up. Mules would have to fill 
the demand before 1 gee by horses and mules, just as gold 
since 1873 has had to fill the demand as standard money thereto- 
fore supplied by gold and silver. 8 

In 1873 if a bank, corporation, or nation wanted money, gold 
or silver would supply the demand. But when the great nations 
locked their mints against the free coinage of silver, when silver 
was denied admittance and turned away with the scourge of dis- 
approval and the brand of restrictions upon it, a wanderer upon 

e markets, with no great patron to sustain it—then when a man 
wanted money to hoard, he wanted gold; when a bank wanted 
money, it wanted gold; when a nation wanted money, it wanted 

old; when a trust or robber wanted money, gold was wanted, 
heretofore two nations, with 50,000,000 people, were on the gold 
standard; to-day more than twenty nations, with more than 600,- 
000,000 people, are on the gold standard, 

After 1878 individuals, corporations, and nations nandare 
continuing a wild scramble for gold, gold, and under this vast de- 
mand caused by legislation gold went up, up, in value, and all 
products went down in price like the other end of a seesaw. Sil- 
ver went down, for it, too, now is measured by gold, like wheat, 
corn, cotton, tobacco, labor, and land, Silver has fallen more 
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than other things, because other things are used for the same pur- 
poses as heretofore, while the great use of silver has been destroyed, 
and in its case not only has the measure, gold, gone up, but its 
diminished use has also affected its price. ‘ 

As business is increasing and commerce is growing in every 
land, not all the gold of all the Klondikes can relieve the increas- 
ing demand for gold. Unless the exclusive favoritism is with- 
drawn by our Government from gold, and equality, not a special 
privilege, restored to silver, as our fathers established it, prices 
will continue to go down, and, bad as times have been, an age of 
tyranny, oppression, and suffering such as America has never ex- 
perienced will dawn upon us, and the party of privilege, the party 
of trusts and monopolists, the party that controls this House and 
the Administration, will justly receive the curses of American 
humanity and the condemnation of the recording angel on high. 

For whom has this legislation been enacted? For trusts, mo- 
nopolies, bondholders, and others with fixed incomes, because 
with their incomes they can control more wheat, cotton, tobacco, 
land, and labor. Against whom has this legislation worked wrong 
andruin? Against laborers, farmers, and all who sell the products 
of their muscle, property, or skill, for it has forced down the price 
of such products. By whom was it enacted and is it continued? 
By the Republican party, the party of privilege. i 

Restore the free and unlimited coinage of silver, make it a unit 
of value, thus at one stroke increase the standard money of the 
world more than Mexico and Peru, more than California and 
Australia, and lessen the intensity of the demand by doubling the 
supply. Cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, land, labor, and the 

uce of field, mine, and forest will rissin price. Laborers will 
Be employed at remunerative wages and be happy; consumers will 
be prosperous and supplied. Mills will give forth the music of 
industry, debts will be paid, mortgages will be canceled, and peace, 
progress, and plenty will enwrap and gladden our great produc- 
ing communities. 

t us notice the objections to free coinage—by which I mean 
the unlimited coinage of silver, just as we coin gold—at the ratio 
of 16 to 1 by our Government, regardless of other nations, into 
silver dollars of the same purity, weight, shape, size, and inscrip- 
tion as those we now have, full legal tender for all debts and dues. 

Would the little gold we have leave us? Between driving out 
gold and freeing the people from the single gold standard, patriots 
should not hesitate. If gold be driven ont, it would elsewhere 
help buy our rted cotton, tobacco, and other products at 
higher prices. But gold never goes except for profit. In our 
early history gold left us because another great nation gave it a 
better ratio than we. No great nation now coins both metals 
upon a better ratio for gold than we would coin them. Should 
France, England, or Germany open their mints to free coinage at 
17 to 1 it would pay our gold to go. But it will not pay gold to 
go when we coin it at 16 to 1, and no other great nation gives free 
coinage at a better ratio for gold. 

Republicans fear our money volume will diminish by gold leay- 
ing, and they fear a flood of money—silver—will deluge us. We 
want the flood. There is only $1,200,000,000 of silver in the world, 
coined or used at a ratio worse for silver than we propose. Euro- 
pein silver money is coined at a better ratio for silver than 16 to 1. 

it were possible for us to get the entire $1,200,000,000, it would 
increase our money only $17 per capita. All the mines known 
can not oversupply, can not sufficiently supply metallic money. 
Never has there been too much metallic money in any land. 

They say ail first-class nations are on the gold standard. Eng- 
land and Germany grew great—all great nations rise to grandeur 
on the wings of bimetallism. Then the privileged classes, the con- 
trolling banks, bondholders, and gold dealers, have had silver 
stricken and chained to the earth, and while that fettered wing 
5 helplessly among debt- cursed millions, the other wing, 

ree and favored, spreads its gay colors over trusts, monopolies, 
and shylocks who bask in the luxury of watered stocks and reap 
the profits of unearned but ever-growing increase of values of 
public, corporate, and private obligations. Under bimetallism we 
spread to the Gulf and to the Pacific, and became the foremost 
nation of the earth. It is neither reason nor patriotism but the 
voice of the political coward that advises us to suffer the single 
gold standard because other people bear its wrongs. 

But they say we can not with open mints maintain the parity 
of the coined money at the ratio of 16 to 1. In this is the real 
issue. If our public and private business can absorb all of both 
metals brought to our mints, then that ratio will be maintained. 
If a man can dispose of all the wheat at a certain price, then he 
can take it all and sustain its value. Thus with silver. Mexico 
and China can not sustain it, because in their business enough 
money is not required to absorb all silver presentable. Only a 
nation of great business can sustain it. 

The United States are forty-five Commonwealths, containin 
75,000,000 of the most intelligent, energetic, enterprising, and 
progressive people the world ever saw, with 30 per cent of the 
steam power, 30 per cent of the banking power, 40 per cent of the 


railroad mileage, 20 per cent of the agricultural products, 30 
cent of the manufactures of the whole world; and this 8 
land holds the destiny of man's liberty and happiness; yet we 
have only 15 per cent of the silver money and only 15 per cent of 
the entire money, metallic and paper, of the world. Our business 
being 30 per cent of the world's business, we should have $1,600,- 
000,000 more money to have our proper share. 

The annual production of silver is about $220,000,000. Subsid- 
iary coinage, the arts, and other nations require $120,000,000, and 
our mints could get only about $100,000,000 annually. But sup- 
pono $220,000,000 should be brought 3 to our mints. Our 

usiness would hun yabsorb it. The capital of the trusts is 
$4,000,000,000, requiring annually $240,000,000 for 6 per cent divi- 
dends. Our county, State, national, and municipal indebtedness 
is $3,000,000,000, requiring $120,000,000 to pay its annual interest. 
Our real-estate mortgages are $6,000,000,000, requiring $300,000,000 
to pay the annual interest. Our factories pay to employees annu- 
ally $2,000,000,000. Our annual manufactures are worth 89,000. 
000,000, and are probably bought and sold twice before consumed. 
Wages and salaries, other than factory, are probably $3,000,000,000 
annually. The insurance companies collect annually from the 
people $440,000,000. The railroads collect annually from our peo- 
ple $1,100,000,000, The money owing to and by banks and other 
corporations is $15,000,000,000 to be paid. Other indebtedness is 
probably $10,000,000,000 to be paid. Our annual crops are worth 
$2.000,000,000 to be bought and sold. Our annual mineral out- 
put is $750,000,000 to be handled, Our taxation—Federal, State, 
county, and town—is $1,000,000,000 annually. 

All these vast matters, beyond comprehension, demand money. 
Lands, houses, churches, cattle, horses, schools, and undeveloped . 
resources beyond computation require thousands of millions of 
dollars. And yet Republicans fear we can not absorb the avail- 
able silver—a genuine but absurd case of lack of confidence.” 
Better fear the basin of the sea can not contain a goldbug's brains! 
Have confidence in this great country. Yield not to England nor 
to Germany, but in America, with America, for America, trust 
America. 

When free coinage is established and our bonds are payable, in 
fact as in law, in silver as well as gold, the money powers will at 
once change and support the honor and dignity of silver, for it 
will profit them to do so, and when their interests require it, they 
always respond to the call of patriotism. 

But some one says he wants no 50-cent dollar. Such silver dol- 
lar exists only in wild imaginations, We have never had and will 
never have a full legal-tender silver dollar worth less than 100 
cents, With the Government treating silver as it treats gold, 
giving it unlimited coinage with full legal tender attached, it can 
not be worth less than 100 cents, and the commercial ratio of sil- 
ver would at once rise to its legal ratio, because no man would 
sell 4121 grains of standard silver for less than 100 cents when it 
could be coined a dollar. A Mexican or a Chinese would not sell 
his silver for less when he knew he could have it coined here. 
Silver the world over would thus rise in price. 

Gold is not money, but its right of coinage gives it value. It is 

not money, not legal tender, untilcoined. Had the world’s mints 
been closed to gold, it would have declined in price. Right of 
coinage into legal-tender money gives value to a metal. Our silver 
dollar is as good as gold, because it is legal tender for debts, 
taxes, etc., but it is not a measure money. Its life gives it 100 
cents’ value, while the same silver uncoined is worth less than 50 
cents. Give it unlimited coinage and its demand is unlimited, and 
the strain upon gold will be lessened, and gold bullion measured 
by products will decrease in value because of gold’s decreased de- 
mand. 
The goldbug says with sledge hammer demolish a silver dollar 
and a gold dollar and behold $1 worth of gold and only 50 cents’ 
worth of silver! Why? Because the gold still has the right 
of coinage, the right to live again as eer while the poor silver 
lies dead, without right of coinage, without the right to live 
again to pay debts and buy goods. e gold-standard Republicans 
who struck it down and deny it life denounce it as a 50-cent dol- 
lar. Give that dead silver the right to again be coined into an 
American dollar and though bruised and disfigured it springsinto 
100 cents’ value. Give all silver that right, and the world’s silver 
springs into life and value of 16 to 1, and the 50-cent dollar van- 
ishes from American politics. 

Commerce, humanity, liberty, equality, demand the restoration 
of silver. Greed, injustice, privilege, deny it. It is a contest be- 
tweed rightand wrong. The proposition for international bimet- 
allism, which was promulgated by the Republican platform to 
mislead the American people, is an utter failure. Our commis- 
sion went abroad with hope. They returned with despair, with- 
out hope that England or Germany will ever consent to free coin- 
age. No man expects bimetallism by international agreement. 

o hope it is folly, to predict it is insincerity, to wait for it is 
mockery of the people. We should, we must, act regardless of 


European monarchies. 
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Be not deceived. The Republican party, the party of the priv- 
ileged capitalists who control gold for private greed and public 
disaster, is absolutely pledged to the single gold standard, and no 
man who favors the rights of the people involved in the restoration 
of silver can consistently or conscientiously remain in that party. 
He should be honest with himself and candid with his country. 
The vote in this House on January 31, 1898, on the Teller resolu- 
tions, declaring our bonds payable in silver as well as gold, shows 
the Republican position. 

In my printed remarks favoring those resolutions I stated our 
rights and duties in regard to our bonds. But the vote shows that 
in the defeat of those resolutions 180 Republicans voted inst 
them and only 1 Republican voted for them, and he, my distin- 
tinguished colleague [Mr. Linney], in his printed remarks de- 
clared that he was not in favor of the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver, The Republican party can mislead nolonger. Itstands 
soul and body for the single gold standard in all its iniquity. 
Like a “city set upon a hill,“ all men know its position. 

Secretary Gage, its financial head, in thorough accord with the 
President, prepared a pening Pul and in advocating it before 

the Banking and Currency Committee declared that the first 
object he had in mind in preparing it “ was to commit the coun- 
try more thoroughly to the gold standard.” These words the 
President . at the celebrated New York manufacturers’ 
banquet, where sat the representatives of a billion dollars, as 
lainly as he ever approves. The Republican party is intrench- 
ng the gold standard upon our suffering land, trying to perpet- 
uate it for the shylocks; but I rejoice that not all the powers of 
gold, office, duress, and corruption can prevent fhe people from 
inally N the arch tyrant of the age, the gold standard. 

Mr. Gage's bill proposes to destroy all our greenback money, 
which has served us so well, and to intrust our popor currency to 
the exclusive powers of the national banks, which have so long 
been allowed the great prerogative of issuing currency; and yet 
intelligent, honest men profess the principles of equality and serve 
the Republican party. 

Listen to honor, justice, patriotism, and conscience. If you 
favor the powers of privilege, remain in the camp of the single 
gold standard, for they are all clustered there. If you favor the 
powers of equality, do as thousands of men of sturdy character 
did two years ago, leave that camp and join the mighty hosts 
marching against the 19 gold standard, determined and in- 
creasing, to destroy it. Advocates of the gold standard, you may 
think you can so fortify the trusts and extend your power that 
you can perpetuate your dominion, but among those inst you 
are that grand, great middle class that have won all battles on 
fields and floors, and have never known and will never know per- 
manent defeat, and they are determinedly digging the grave of 
the gold standard and its kindred policies. 

he spirit of favoritism and privilege, often tinged with wrong 
and scandal, fills the Republican party from root to branch, in 
State and nation, in town and county. The will of the people is 
often disregarded from the small country post-office to the highest 
oftice in the Government. Class rule exists, and able and deserv- 
ing men who bow not to it are cast aside forever. When any 
man attacks the spirit of favoritism and privilege their allied 
powers at once train their guns upon him. 

The fiery cross on Scotland’s hills never brought clansmen 
together for worthy purpose in greater haste than a bold attack 
upon privileges by law brings together for unworthy purposes 
most of the great 55 the trusts, the gold speculators, 
and other shylocks who unjustly fatten under Republican doc- 
trines. They defend Republican principles, contribute to Repub- 
lican campaign funds, and to a large extent control Republican 
patronage, and woe unto him who incurs their wrath, and woe 
unto the country until their political power is broken; for the 
national bank in Jackson's day was not more powerful or more 
dangerous than their influence is to-day. The hosts of equality, 
into whatever factions they now divide, with a unanimity born of 
necessity and patriotism, should unite for the great duty of com- 
bating that terrible influence. 

The conflict is on, and no man can serve two masters. No man 
is a Democrat who fights the great doctrines of equality and jus- 
tice or who succors by speech or silence the exorbitant demands 
of plutocracy. Such men are, and such men only should be, 
Republicans. 

e opposing forces are tinipg up for final struggles on which 
depend the fate of man, On the one side are the bone and sinew, 
the blood and muscle of our struggling, hoping millions; on the 
other side are the selfishness and greed of trusts and ponian 
with money, intimidation, and skilled leadership. aitors, if 
such there be, should be against us boldly. I hope there are none. 
Friends, and such there are, should be with us truly. Personal 
8 success, and ambition should be ignored if necessary. 

ersonal and party 83 should be forgotten. Every patriot, 
realizing an individual responsibility, should do his duty, know- 

ing no law but justice, hearing no appeal but humanity, serving 


no 3 but truth, loving no cause but his country's and his 
God's. Thus will honest citizens desiring equal rights to all and 
special privileges to none drive from power the Republican party, 
overthrow the doctrines of greed and selfishness, break the legisla- 
tive grasp of trusts and monopolies, destroy the vampires now 
drinking the life-blood of liberty, prosperity, and happiness, i 
establish the coinage of the Constitution, and restore to the Gor 
ernment the principles of justice and equality. i 


The War Revenue Bill. 


„No Man Ever Consults at the Same Moment His Passions and His Interests,” 
- SPEECH 
HON. WILLIS BREWER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 9, 1898, 
On the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. BREWER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The bill under consideration provides for both 
direct and indirect taxation, for the use of present assets, and for 
both temporary and permanent indebtedness. There was never a 
clearer case of burning the candle at both ends. The amount of 

early taxes it imposes on the ee generation is estimated at 
8150, 00,000; the temporary debt it provides for by means of ex- 
chequer bills is 5100, 000, 000; the amount of the bonds to be issued 
is 500,000,000; the value of the seigniorage assets it professes to 
coin is about $40,000,000. These sums make a total of 800,000, 000, 

The bill thus carries on its face a burden of debt to be imposed 
on the people of this country which is equal inits amount tomore 
than the assessed value of the two States of Alabama and Missis- 
sippi, if these States were to be taken as so much property in 
lands, railways, personalty, etc. It is true, and it is only fair to 
say it, the bonds are not to be issued save as their proceeds may 
be needed; but I apprehend from the present progress in the con- 
duct of the war thatno one seriously doubts that necessity of some 
sort will be devised in order that they may be issued. 

The present bill, however, is by no means all the burdens that 
will follow from the present war. The President has called for 
200,000 volunteers; we have provided for 10,000 immunes—a force 
of 210,000 men besides the Regular Army of 26,000 more. All 
these are directly to be pensioned, and their wives and children 
after them, on the taxpayers; insomuch that from this fact alone 
the burdens of the present war will be felt by the people of this 
country for more than a hundred yearstocome. It is, indeed, re- 
ported that a further call for troops is to be made, but the rumor 
is too preposterous to be mentioned. 

It is pertinent to the subject, Mr. Speaker, to direct attention 
more particularly to the magnitude of our preparations for a war 
which enthusiastic journals and statesmen have declared would 
be only an affair of thirty or sixty days, and which we wage 
against a country whose prowess these enthusiasts have described 
and caricatured as so far beneath our own. Nay, more; it is not 
to be forgotten that one of the pretenses of this war on our partis 
that the rebels in Cuba have alone been able to establish them- 
selves in such respectable attitude of belligerency as to entitle 
them to recognition as such a power; and that they are now our 
allies, who already occupy all the Island of Cuba save the fort- 
resses on the coast. 

When we consider that our countrymen fifty years ago fought 
the battle of Buena Vista, in the heart of northern Mexico, with 
less than 4,500 muskets and sabers; when we remember that they 
marched from the siege of Vera Cruz to the Mexican capital, fight- 
ing battles and storming citadels, garrisoning their rear, and 
finally conquering a peace, all with less than 14,000 men in hand 
at any one time; it is, I say, when we consider these facts that the 
present enormous levy of nearly 250,000 men for the purposes of 
this war upon a nation whose resources are mainly to be brought 
thousands of miles across the ocean in order to cope with us must 
be considered so remarkable. 

For my part, sir, having voted against the declaration of war, 
when such 55 are unnecessarily made to prose- 
cute it, I find myself in a position that is perfectly free to criticise 
them; periecuy free to criticise the present enormous measure of 
debt and taxation which such folly on the part of the Administra- 
tion is supposed to necessitate. The war could have been avoided 
its long train of evils averted, had the Administration possessed 
the moral courage to say to the enthusiasts and sentimentalists 
of the country, whoare now mostly at the rear, that the interests 
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of this country must be considered above the interests of the 
Cuban rebels, who were alleged to have already won practically 
their own cause. 

In yielding to the sentiments and passions of the war element 
the Administration, which at first acted with circumspection, has 
shown a weakness which is more creditable to its personal and 

olitical sagacity than to its patriotism or integrity. But now, 
Ravine thus yielded, it mign seem, by its excessive levy of men 
and by the enormous burdens of this bill, resolved to atone for 
this weakness by inflicting on the whole country and on posterity 
a sinister vengeance for that it did thus yield to the emotional 
element. 

That there was no necessity for the present war, however much 
we sympathized with the Cuban rebels, and all other rebels, only 
adds to the injury and enormity of this bill, if that were possible. 
Harsh as were the operations of the mother country against the 
rebellious islanders, they were her colonists and subjects, bound 
by ties of blood and faith, which rendered their treatment preity 
as humane as the events and necessities of the case would admit 
of. In any case, this country should have stopped at the line of 
belligerency in its recognition of the rebels. 

We could not even decently remonstrate, We of the South 
could not remonstrate because of the reconcentrados else some 
one would have brought forward the old accusation that we 
starved to death 80,000 prisoners of our own country within the 


walls of Andersonville. We of the North could not remonstrate, 


because of the conduct of Weyler else some one would have 
brought forward the fact that General Sherman was promoted to 
highest command during our late war after he had made the 
declaration that the South must be subdued if it cost the life of 
“every living thing” in it; that is, of women, children, birds, 
and beasts, as well as men. (Memoirs, volume 1, page 318). 

Those of us who uttered our war cry on the pretended basis of 
“humanity” have generousiy granted oblivion to our own his- 
tory, which is a very commendable thing to do, parapa; but we 
should not be too exacting of others while that history iş not for- 
gotten by others. When General Weyler pointed to Andersonville, 
the Southerner could reply that its horrors were unavoidable; 
and when he pointed to the letter of General Sherman, the Union- 
ist could reply that the life of the Union was more sacred than 
the lives of all the women and children of the South; and 1 
one can doubt that if Maine or Alabama were in rebellion a 
against the Union that no measures would be left undone whic 
would insure their pacification. 

A brave and patriotic Administration, therefore, could have 
pointed the enthusiasts to our own inconsistency and the trans- 
parent h risy of their pretensions in behalf of the suffering 
rebels of Cuba. Instead of that it yielded, thus violating or per- 
mitting to be violated the wisest utterance of the foremost man 
of all this world, that No one ever at the same moment consults 
his feelings and his interests.” And the danger of this yielding, 
the peril of such a 3 is not far afield. No one can doubt 
that Egypt and India and Ireland have been oppressed as much, 
and even are perhaps at this time, as Cuba, and if we permit our 
feelings to plunge us into war for the freedom of Cuba, naught 
but fear of Ragland can prevent us under this precedent from in- 
terfering whenever rebellion breaks out in that— 


Emerald gem of the western world 
Which is set in the crown of a stranger. 


It may be said that, since the war is in operation, it is the duty 
of all to unite in its successful prosecution, and that the taxation 
and debt which this monstrous bill provides for are only such as 
patriotism requires of us. This position is not conceded, but such 
concession need not estop one from reflecting on either the con- 
duct, the co uences, or the causes of the war. These are open 
to the opinion of every citizen, and no occasion is more suitable to 
comment on them than when we are asked to fasten the burdens 
this bill proposes on the people we represent and are pledged to 
serve. 

I have touched, sir, on its causes. Its conduct so far is also the 
subject of just criticism. In our declaration of war we allege that 
it is not begun for the purpose of conquest or acquisition, but on 
grounds of humanity. In such case, what is the necessity for an 
army of 240,000 men? Such vast array of force can not be meant 
merely to drive out the Spaniards from Cuba, or even from the dis- 
tant Philippines. It would seem that we are about to violate the 
pledge to the world that issofresh onourlips. Can it be that itis 
another case of Naboth’s vineyard, where we are going to kill, 
and not only kill but take possession? 

What other use can there be for such immense force as the 
President has called into the field? If our object be only to give 
freedom to an island which is already, we say, practically free, it 
is a reflection on the courage and efficiency of our present soldiery, 
as well as the skill and capacity of our present general officers, 
say that 240,000 of them are required to cooperate with the Cuban 
re to drive the Spaniards out of Cuba, when it is well known 
that we overran Mexico with less than one-tenth of that number, 


when her people were a unit in their resistance to us. Does any 


man doubt that our Regular Army of 25,000 men could have . 


driven every Spaniard out of Cuba within three months? 

Is it even questionable that our fleet alone, cooperating with the 
rebels there, could have achieved the same result within six 
months? Has American valor and endurance so degenerated 
within fifty years that the enterprise in hand requires 210,000 men 
besides the Regular Army to accomplish a purpose which is evi- 
dently far inferior in its magnitude to the conquest of Mexico? 
Had the Administration not thus reflected discredit on American 
courage and skill, the extravagant measure which its friends pre- 
sent for our consideration now, with all the burdens it will for 
generations entail, would not be in the least necessary. ` 

In the light of our past history, as well as of our present hu- 
mane professions, the course of the Administration must be ad- 
judged a stupendous and an unpardonable error. We deride 
Spain as a feeble and moribund power, as unfit to govern her col- 
onies, or even to remain in the galaxy of nations, and yet draw 
on the whole manhood and tax the entire resources of the coun- 
try. as well as future ages, to drive her from our vicinage. 

he Administration has seen fit by such criminal blunder to 
recall to us the figure of ‘‘ocean into tempest toss’d, to waft a 
feather or drown a fly.” And now, having committed this insult 
to the manhood of the country, this insult to its soldiers, this in- 
sult to our history, this crime against our taxpayers, it comes 
with this measure to ask our approval of such insults and such 
crime! We are asked to vote a burden of nearly $700,000,000 on the 
people as a seal of approbation to the folly and extravagance 
which alone make such a bill possible. 

In the opinion of the conservative people of the country this 
war was not necessary; if necessary, it is conducted in the most 
reckless manner, without which conduct there would be no reason 
for such an extravagant measure as this. Hence it should re- 
ceive the vote of no thoughtful member of this House. 

Apart from the immense evils which I have alluded to as 
brought on us by the course of the Administration, it is also com- 
mon knowledge that the entire country has been disgusted with 
certain details. It seems that the supply and pay departments of 
the forces have been placed pretty much in the hands of the inex- 
perienced scions of certain wealthy and notorious families. 

The sons and relatives of Harrison, Brice, Astor, Vanderbilt, 
Logan, SEWELL, Grant, ForRAKER, MURPHY, McMILLAN, and the 
like are accorded soft yet responsible positions without regard to 
their qualifications, but simply because they stand as shadows of 
mighty names. 

But, Mr. Speaker, not the least of the long train of evils which 
this alleged crusade for the liberation of Cuba brings is the over- 
throw of our established policy and traditional aims. Heretofore 
our arms have been used in defensive, not aggressive, warfare; to 
lay deep the foundations of national stability, not to acquire pos- 
sessions or reform the world. The preparations for this war, 
however, are so extensive as to arouse the suspicion that we are 
resolved on schemes of aggrandizement far beyond the pledge 
made in our declaration of hostilities, 

There are certainly those among us who would have us imitate 
the French revolutionists of a century ago, and go forth with fire 
and Sord tier gd Liberty, equality, and fraternity“ to the 
peoples; and it really seems, from the present initiative, that after 
a century of peaceable internal polity we are about to enter upon 
the beaten and bloody track of nations, and this, too, without in- 
ducement and without provocation. We seem to pine for the 

litter and dust, which Hugo says are the twin elements of glory. 
ndeterred by the terrible lessons of history, our equipment shows 
by its formidable proportions that we confess the failure of civilit 
and of civilization. . lost on us; experiences whic 
Stand like Druids of old, with voices sad and prophetic, 


along the blood-stained pathways of men and nations who thirsted 
forempire. Forgetful that that people are happiest who have no 
history, we seem anxious to break away from our peaceful pur- 
suits and primitive virtues in order that we may imitate those 
who forgot“ the things that belong unto peace” and who pro- 
duced “a million murderers to a single sage.” 

nestions of domestic interest, problems of social eleyation and 
order, which it must seem would be not only a duty to ourselves 
to solve and adjust, but to the end that this Republic might be 
the exemplar and model of enlightened governments, are to be 
abandoned for the purpose of violently interfering with others 
and of plunging into the common destiny. In place of seeking 
steadfastly to perfect ourselves by improving our internal con- 
dition and polity, and while we have yet to settle for ourselves 
issues of vital sort and importance, we leave these to be adjusted 
by the few who have most private gain to make by adjusting them 
in their own interest, while the attention and energies of the Re- 
public are directed to the enforcement of our theories on 1 
Who are more capable of settling their own controversies than we 


are. 
And this interference, this intermeddling, however it may 
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uerade under the name of “ humanity,” is to be carried out 


at the htful cost of inhumanity to ourselves, at least to the 
extent of imposing on this generation, as well as on our posterity, 
the burdensome debt and searching taxation under which the 
older states of earth are grinding their population into the dust 
of poverty and into the powder of explosion. 

Phe bill under consideration tends to support and insure such 
end. The policy of war and conquest, which is the apology for 
this measure, can mean only a descent into the purgatory of strife 
and the pandemonium of arms, and these have, as their inevita- 
ble result, social degeneracy and moral decay. Successes will 
come, and conquests, and these will intoxicate; but they are as 
the wine cup of Circe, which tended only to transform and bru- 

liz 


0. 

It is said that there are no backward steps in the paths of 
revolutions and storms. Let us hope, however, that in the pres- 
ent instance our country may escape the destiny which rash and 
weak men have prepared for her. Let uss believe that the 
virgin modesty of our fair Republic is not to be seduced into glit- 
tering pretenses and domestic travail. 

Let us not despair that the magnificent structure of home gov- 
ernment, which our forefathers erected for us and besought us 
with farewell words to keep free from entangling alliances, will be 
lost, and that their mad children, like the angry angels of Milton’s 
heaven, will fling down and shatter on the crystal pavements 
their crowns of amaranthandgold. Let us hope that our beanti- 
ful land may not be so animated by the lust of adventure that she 
will become; like Helen, a bride of the spear,” but that she will 
retain her place on her lofty eminence, in the purity and sanctity 
of her glorious culture and beauty, the model and modern political 
Zion, which bids the nations come to her light and kings to the 
brightness of her rising.” 


a 


War Révenue, 


SPEEOH 
HON. CHARLES A. RUSSELL, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 9, 1898, 


mferonce on the disagreeing votes of the 

On report of iho coe an l. B. 10100 5 provide ways and . to meet 

war expenditures. 

Mr. RUSSELL said: a 

Mr. SPEAKER: The report of the conference committee on the 
war revenue measure seems to me one which should receive the 
supportof this House. Many changes in the measure as it passed 
the House have been agreed to, but the essential features of the 
House bill have been retained. There are retained the bond issue 
and the issuance of certificates of indebtedness. Additions have 
been made to the internal-revenue tax sections and the changes 
in rates and phraseology in these sections are apnea acceptable. 

The dangerons amendments of the Senate to the bill, particu- 
larly the greenback issue, have been disagreed to, and the coinage 
amendment has been so changed as to become a mere declaratory 
enactment of what the Treasury now is doing and has been doing 
for several years as to coinage of the silver bullion in its vaults. 
It is surprisingly able to me that the two branches of Con- 
gress, holding in their majorities such radically different views 
on financial questions, could come together in the adoption of a 
conference report (and the report unquestionably will be as 
promptly accepted by the Senate as it is going to be by this House), 
which in no way proposes to impair national credit and sound 
money and honest finance by the introduction of double stand- 
ards and fiat currency and free-silver coinage. f 

The measure comes back to this House as it left it, practically 
an emergency enactment to provide promptly and efficiently the 
revenue sinews of war. It provides the revenue in just two ways. 
First, by borrowing money on bonds issued as a popular loan and 
appealing to the patriotism of the common people in form and 
terms as former bond issues of the Government; second, by inter- 


nal taxes on lines which have heretofore been followed success- 


fully and with as little hardship as any form of taxation can pro- 
voke in time of war necessity. Whatever else is included in the 
measure is neither important nor dangerous. It makes the meas- 
ure rather better than worse. 

And yet there is intimation from a few, a very few, members 
that the coinage amendment is a concession to the silver advo- 
cates. there is any concession in permitting less silver coinage 
conditions than already exist, then this coinage provision is a 
concession to the silver advocates. Otherwise there is no conces- 
sion to sentiment even. Positively there is no concession to the 


le of silver coinage—free or extended. The provision re- 
Prea te reads as follows: ` p 


Sec. 34. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to coin into standard silver dollars as rapidly as the public interests 
may require, toan amount, however, of not less than one and one-half mil- 
lions of dollars in each month, all of the silver bullion now in the Treasu: 
1 in accordance with the provisions of the act approved July 15. 

890, entitled An act 2 the 3 of silver bullion and the issue o 
notes thereon, and for other purposes,” and said dollars, when so 
3 — be used and applied in the manner and for the purposes named 
said ac 


Now, just what does this section mean and what does it do? 
Under provisions of the law of 1890, now happily repealed, the 
Government purchased and accumulated silver bullion in its 
Treasury vaults, and to pay for the purchase issued Treasury notes. 
These Treasury notes, somewhat of a menace in our financial sys- 
tem, are redeemed, retired, and destroyed by tho coinage of the 
silver bullion into standard silver dollars and issuance of silver 
certificates in smali denominations of one, two, and five dollars 
on the dollars coined. This process of dealing with thesilver bul- 
lion which the Government owns has been going on by Executive 
authority, if not strictly by legislative authority, for years. 

It has come to be conceded that this process of handling the 
silver bullion in the Treasury vaults is the wisest and safest way 
of dealing with a property we have got and wish we did not pos- 
sess. Anyway, something like a third of the whole possession 
has been thus handled and no disturbance in finance or credit has 
occurred. By this propane of taking care of our silver bullion in 
the last year more than one and three-quarters millions of silver 
have been coined per month. The coinage section above quoted 
declares this present process shall continue in restrictive amount. 
It does this and nothing more. Admittedly by all members of 
the conference, it does this and nothing more. Admittedly by 
anyone who is fair in his conclusion and not overzealous in his 
sentiment, it does this only and can do no more, ; 

Now, Mr. oe I believe there is an advantage to sound- 
money principles and 5 in this coinage amendment, some- 
what out of place in this war-revenue measure, to be sure, just as 
the spe regulations for pure flour are out of place in this par- 
tic measure. The advantage is in that the coi is defined 
and restricted by a legislative enactment. Heretofore around 
our 8 of silver and its di ition and use in coinage there 
has an uncertain and indefinable character. Finance and 
money are more sensitive to uncertainty than to anything else. 
Finance and money are more alarmed at indefinite conditions than 
at 5 bad conditions. 

ow often have we heard the query as to what we should do 
with our silver bullion. Not unfrequently has the Executive au- 
thority in the coinage process which has been going on for some 
years Back questioned. Now all this uncertainty and indefinite- 
ness is removed by the legislative declaration for the continuance 
of a coinage already existing, but hereafter to be restricted toa 
volume which experience has thus far demonstrated will be safely 
and promptly absorbed by the business requirements of bills of 

denominations. 

But some one may say there is in this coinage section the ele- 
ment of the coinage of the seigniorage. No more,I 8 as- 
sert, than there is in the existing conditions of our silver coinage. 
No more than there has been existing for at least five years back, 
and no more than is necessarily bound to exist until we have dis- 
posed of and absorbed our silver bullion possessions in the Treas- 
ury vaults. We have already coined fifty-four millions of our 
bullion on its purchase price, and have also coined as the profit of 
the coinage over the purchase price some nineteen millions more 
which had been covered back into the Treasury as seigniorage. 
Under the provision of the coinage section to this pending measure 
we will continue to do the same 55 more and perchance 
somewhat less than might be forced under existing conditions. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I can not bring myself to see or to fear any- 
thing wrong for the principle or the practice of sound money or 
the gold standard, if you please, in the support of the coinage sec- 
tion in this conference report. If I could not read it and under- 
stand it for myself in that light, then before I could be led by 
others to believe there was ER to sound finance and a sacri- 
fice for honest money in the proposition, I should bave first to be 
convinced that our stalwart conferees, the gentleman from Maine 
p DINGLEY] and the gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE], 

changed their views on finance. There is not a gentleman in 
this House or a person in the country who would undertake to 
convince me or anyone else that these two gentlemen can be 
buncoed on sound money, even by the exigencies of war. 

No. By all means we should hesitate to pick imagi flaws 
in this war-revenue measure aoe the hele Sid = aie 2 soa 
“ coinage appear in its one section. Iamr place patrio 
ism against 8 I will not be 5 9 
sion in public of an existing silver condition which we can not 


destroy, and which we neither make better by trying to keep se- 
cret nor make worse by frankly acknowledging. 
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I am ready and in a hurry to give this sound-money and gold- 
standard Admi ation the ways and means to carry on the war 
energetically and victoriously. anyone seeks to take an advan- 
tage or hang an argument for the silver standard on this section, 
or if anyone fears that it covertly strikes a blow at the gold 
standard, let such one weigh the call and the egr for patri- 
otic and un isan action in a war emergency in S 
Patriotism just now overbalances eve ing except primal prin- 
ciples; and for one I consider it a patriotic duty to stand by the 
necessities of the present situation. 


War Revenue Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. FRANK G. CLARKE, 


, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, z 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 9, 1898, ` 


On the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures, 
and for o purposes. 
Mr. CLARKE of New Hampshire said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: On the 25th day of April last the Congress of the 
United States, by a unanimous voteof both Houses, declared war 
inst the Kingdom of Spain, and empowered the Chief Executive 
of the nation to use the entire land and naval forces of the United 


States, and of the several States, to such extent as might be neces- 


sary to carry the act into effect. On that fateful day there was not 
a person in either Chamber who did not know, or ought to have 
known, that such a step would bring dangers to many of our citi- 
zens and compel some sacrifice from every household in the land, 
and 2 no man hesitated, no one faltered, knowing that we as in- 
dividuals and as a nation had already suffered too much insult and 
aay am the ignoble hands of Spain. 
ident McKinley, in whom the people reposed perfect con- 
3 b to Co 
impending danger, without success, by a message mgress, 
also dated April 25, 1898, recommended that such action be taken 
and without delay. The important and thrilling events that have 
since tr ired on land and sea are as an open book. We have 
seen the noble mother e a kiss upon the cheek of her boy and 
charge him to go and do his duty. e have seen the loving wife 
bid her husband godspeed and pray for his safe return. We have 
learned of acts of heroism that have become the wonder and 
admiration of the civilized world, and upon the question of an 
ive and earnest warfare there is not a discordant note in 
the land. Every dollar of our property, avory beating heart will 
be sacrificed, if necessary, to the end t human suffering may 
be alleviated, American honor vindicated, the brave Cuban patri- 
ots set free, and the Spanish fiag compelled to disappear forever 
from the Western Hemisphere. 

Now that the war is upon us, all these sacrifices we will cheer- 
fully make, if necessary, but alas, we are called upon by the terms 
of this bill, through an amendment inserted by another body, to 
make a sacrifice that we little dreamed of, one that ought notin 
fairness or reason to be asked, one that I most reluctantiy make 
and never would make if the proposition stood alone or could 
properly be avoided. I meet it as I would meet a sharper while 
acting under duress, or a highwayman with his hand upon m 
throat. I refer to that clause in the bill that provides in the fol- 
lowing words for the coinage of silver bullion: 


exhausting every endeavor to avert the 


Treasury purchased in 
accordance with the provisions of the act approved July 14, 18%, entitled 


This is nota bill the title of which relates to finance or cux- 
rency, but a bill “to provide ways and means to meet war ex- 
penditures,” and therefore this amendment fairly has no right or 
place therein, but certain gentlemen, who seem to think more of 
silver than of their country and its honor, and who would jeopar- 
dize the nation’s credit for personal greed or political preferment, 
if such credit had not been made secure by the act of President 
McKinley, Secretary Gage, and a Republican Congress, have seen 
fit to insist upon its insertion or to threaten the very life of the 
entire bill. 

Mr. Speaker, when I am called upon to meet such an exigency 
as this, my duty seems pen: to withhold my vote would be cow- 
ardice; to vote against the passage of this bill would be still worse. 
Over and aboye all and through all that I can see in this bill are 
the great contending armies and navies coming closer and closer 
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together day by day. The majestic, patriotic steps of our brave 
boys have never faltered, and they never will until our flag floats 
once and forever on Cuba’s peaceful soil. Why, then, should we 
falter? Why delay? This bill is to provide the ways and means 
of prosecuting this unhappy war to a successful termination, 
money to load the ‘ans, push the ships, feed, clothe, and pay our 
gallant soldiers and sailors, and send Florence Nightingales to the 
sick and wounded. Some of it will return again into homes at 
the North that have been made desolate and destitute by the 
absence of those who have been accustomed to provide for the 
dear ones therein. Aye, Mr. Speaker, without the-funds that are 
to come from the passage of this bill, the Government will be 
powerless to send that deserving aid to the suffering, starving 
Cubans, which is the very foundation upon which the war is based. 

If we should hesitate or delay now, it would be worse than as 
though we had not acted at all, and such action would meet with 
the disapproval of all mankind. There is only one course for us 
to pursue in this matter, hard and disagreeable though that duty 
may be, and that is to load the guns, speed the ships, feed the 
troops, relieve the starving, and loyally defend our flag. Let us 
fight our foreign enemy to-day, and later on we can and will put 
the silver enemy to that sloop iat knows no waking. The world 
can safely wait for the next battle against an increased coinage of 
silver, for it knows that the credit of the nation is safe in the 
epee of the Republican party, Oregon has fired the signal gun 
and given a victory for sound money. This is as important in its 
way as was the victory of the noble Dewey and his brave men at 
Manila. The public knows that the reins of government are safe 
in the guiding hands of William McKinl 56 and when they come 
to understand that by the provisions of this bill the coinage of 
silver bullion will not exceed in amount that which was coined 
the preceding fiscal year under existing laws, they will, in my 
judgment fully approve of our course in reluctantly voting for 

is measure with its obnoxious amendment, 


The Reorganization of the Regular Army. 


SPEECH 
HON. MARCUS A. SMITH, 


OF ARIZONA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 7, 1898, 


On the bill (H. R. 9253) for the better organization of the line of the Army o 
the United States. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This bill for the reorganization of the Army does 
not meet my entire approbation. It is called a Regular Army” 
bill, when in fact it is a Volunteer Army at last. Why not make 
it a Volunteer Army bill and let the recruits under officers of 
their own selection go forth with their pride of locality to fight, if 
need be, the battles of our country? Under this bill few, if any, 
brave, ambitious men willenlist. Their identity and that of their 
company will be lost. Without pride inthe name of their State— 
their locality—their neighbors, who, shoulder to shoulder with 
them in d of daring, shall carry to honor their country's ban: 
ner—I say without these incentives the recruits under this bill, 
instead of being the best, will, I fear, prove the worst soldiers we 
could possibly enlist. Yet I refuse to oppose my committee on 
this only difference between it and me. And I am all the more 
willing to surrender my judgment because if things go on as 
they have been going, we will bear a disgraceful pence and possi- 
bly apologize to Spain for sending the Maine to the peaceful har- 
bor of Cuba, This bill naturally brings us to a consideration of 
the necessity that prompts it, and in dealing with that question I 
ak the indulgence for a few moments of this House of Represent- 
atives, 

Mr. Speaker, American honor has been sacrificed on the altarof 
Mammon. In the interest of stock gamblers masquerading as 
“ business men” we have for more than a year suffered every out- 
rage that insolence could suggest at the hands of Spain, and still 
we find this Administration has been advocating peace and beg- 
ging for timein which to force the patriots in Cuba to make terms 
with their brutal oppressors. Our inaction under all conditions 
facing us has been simply disgraceful to us as a nation; but letus 
hope we have saved the business interests of the country. It 
seems that this same“ business interest knows much more about 
the course the Executive is to pursue than His Excellency has seen 
fit to disclose to either House of Congress. The President has not 
taken Congress into his confidence in the great question which so 
vitally concerns the dignity and honor of the United States. 

He asked Congress for $50,000,000, and we gave it without a dis- 
senting vote in either House. What did we do it for? 
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Was it to scare Spain or was it to fight Spain? We gave him 
our confidence and he sends us a message so utterly useless, so 
wanting in information, so void of suggestion that a deep sense 
of disappointment swept over every true loyal American heart 
in this li, And what are we now to expect? Will we need 
this Army for which this bill provides? Will we need the Navy 
we are purchasing when the President, by general well-accredited 
rumor, is to-day writing another peace message and begging the 
representatives of the people for more and more time in which, I 
presume, he and Spain can force the Cuban patriots to terms satis- 
factory to Spain and the.“ business interests” of the New York 
and London stock exchanges. 

Personally I have long admired the President of the United 
States. I had hoped much for the Americanism of his Adminis- 
tration. I desired to see it stand in our relations with Spain and 
Cuba in striking contrast with that which disgraced us under 
Cleveland. But our hopes have been cruelly disappointed. There 
has not been two days within the last thirty when any member of 
Conprons or any citizen of this Republic could guess what attitude 
the President would assume on the next two days. The stock 
exchange would show peace when we here were expecting war. 

Peace was the proper guess, and no wonder, when we consider 
the surroundings of the Chief Executive of the nation. Look at 
his Cabinet, oh, my countrymen, and weep! How he ever got 
them, the Lord only knows. That they are all gentlemen, I have 
noearthly doubt. They are too gentle. That is the trouble. They 
no doubt represent the business interests,” and that ought to 
satisfy us. ost Presidents have selected statesmen for their 
Cabinet. One President discovered statesmen for his, but it has 
been left to the present Executive to invent them. 

Now, let us review in the light or darkness of what I have said 
our relations with Spain. Let us see whether the 850, 000, 000 was 
a necessary investment and whether the present bill is needed. It 
depends on the question whether or not these United States are 
beyond insult as a nation. Sirs, I confess a deep sympathy with 
the struggling patriots of Cuba. No man can indulge this senti- 
ment with more sincerity than one coming from a Territory kept 
out of the Union by the same conservative policy of delay which 
has starved Cuba almost into subjection; kept out by the“ busi- 
ness interest” which holds the Republican party in the hollow of 
its hand; prevented by this very Congress from exercising the 
right to elect their own officers; held under the hard hand of car- 
petbag rule and treated, so far as liberty is concerned, as cruelly 
as Spain has treated the Cubans, I say, seeing these things and 
living under these conditions, I confess to a deep sympathy with 
the unhappy island at the door of our Gulf. 

But as much as these sentiments oppress my heart, I feel a 
deeper sympathy with our Republic, administered as it now is, 
for shame is mingled with it, and I cry with the Roman states- 
man, How long, O Catiline, will you abuse our patience?” If 
the “ business interest” does not otherwise dictate to its servants, 
it seems that war is imminent if not inevitable. 

When Weyler's brutal order was issued, it was our time to act 
without delay. When our commerce with Cuba long ago was 
almost utterly ruined, it was our time to act with American 


energy and force. When in February, 1897, as told by Richard 
Harding Davis in the New York Journal, young ladies were 
stripped and searched on board an American vessel by Spanish 


soldiers or policemen, after two similar outrages on shore, it was 
every American’s time to act. 

When the property of American citizens was destroyed by Spain 
and citizens of the United States imprisoned in her dungeons, 
withont trial and without apology and without compensation for 
the outrage, it was the time for the President to speak the United 
States language to Spain in the cannon’s breath, if need be. All 
these insults were received with disgraceful equanimity and these 
epochs for action allowed to pass. A criminal conservatism, en- 
forced, I believe, with the other common people of this country, 
by bondholders and stock gamblers, has cost us our national 
honor and poor Cuba 300,000 souls. 

A halting and uncertain Executive policy, backed by the wis- 
dom of the Cabinet I have described, urged delay in recognition 
of Cuban belligerency, prevented; by the aid of the Speaker of 
this House, the declaration of Cuban independence, and exercised a 
diplomacy so weak or cowardly that our dead of the Maine, from 
— wandering graves, can admonish us though their voices are 


still. 

While the business interests” on the Stock Exchange are being 
protected, 10,000 helpless babes have been tugging at empty though 
willing breasts until death has come a welcome visitant to relieve 
the victims of the greater woe of hunger. Such is the harvest you 
reapers have gathered. Such will ever be the result when business 
prudence in great emergencies is allowed to usurp the place where 
action and courage should rule. 

Our proud battle ship, riding in fancied security the waters of 
a peaceful harbor, is blown to atoms by Spanish treachery, our 
poor sailor boys sent to an ignominious death, and the question 
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involved in this awful crime against us all is subrogated to the 
business interests” of the country, and the President coolly in- 
forms Congress of the murder and quits at that without one single 
recommendation, and in all the later correspondence with Spain 
which has not been withheld from us she not even expresses a 
regret or confesses a sympathy over these dead heroes. 

Across that center aisle in many a breast beats a heart in sym- 
pathy with mine. But what can you do? You meet and rebel at 
night, but come in next ig Aang vote against a resolution declar- 
ing the independence of Cuba. You meet and rebel again, but 
you come in and hang your hats and backbones on the same peg, 
and come with all the force of a jelly-fish under the eye of your 
great leader and let the patriots starve while you wait the pleas- 
ure of the Chair. This may be good politics, but it is not pure 
patriotism or decent humanity. 

My countrymen, what a beautiful spectacle has been made of 
us on the field of diplomacy. The President, we have been in- 
formed, has brought the insurgents of Cuba and Spain nearly 
close enough to settle their differences on a money basis. In the 
meantime, at the expense of millions of dollars, we have been 
policing our coast to prevent any aid reaching the patriots. Thus 
we have been the ally of Spain, and are still such in trying to 
bring these warring people together and lay the heavy band of 
taxation—not voluntary—on those who have risked all and lost 
nearly all in their glorious battle in the holy cause of liberty. 

While these diplomatic negotiations were going on and we were 
preparing for war on the gronna of humanity, Boat makes her 
Spanish promise to retract Weyler's bloody order, to feed the re- 
concentrados, to return them to their wonted avocations, and 
deliver every charity which our pity or generosity might forward. 
She has thus met the gravest charge the President seems to have 
had against her, for the murder of the Maine is left for future 
negotiation—diplomatic, I presume. 

My God! are we to arbitrate a question of blood out of regard 
for dollars? Are we to receive an Iscariot piece of silver for the 
betrayal of our country's honor? I ak in no party sense. I 
speak as an American urging as best I can the exercise of the true 
poponun American spirit which I feel animates your breasts. 

hese delays have starved Cuba and disgraced us. Your senile 
diplomacy has met thefate of fools. Even Spain has overmatched 
us. I commend the courage of this Congress to our sailors and 
soldiers as an example to shun, or to our disgrace will be added 
the humiliation of defeat. - 

I am here reminded of a bit of history touching our relations 
with Spain which I can not recite without a deep feeling of 
shame. Do you remember that the Virginius in 1873 was escorted 
out of the harbor of Aspinwall by two American men-of-war, thus 
acknowledging that the ship was an American ship? She was, when 
on the high seas, sailing under the American flag, carrying au Amer - 
ican charter, seized by a Spanish man-of-war and taken as a prize 
into Santiago de Cuba, and when she arrived, without any trial, 
but on the order of the commanding colonel of the Spanish troops 
fifty-odd sailors were taken off board, landed on the shore, s 
up against a brick wall, and cruelly shot to death. 

The United States demanded and received the ship, and she was 
sunk off Cape Hatteras in a storm, as reported; but it is believed 
she was scuttled, as her very structure was evidence of her Ameri- 
can build and prima facie American ownership. This high-handed 
act was done by Spain in pursuance of her pronunciamento that 
any ship caught aiding the Cuban insurgents should be treated as 
pirates. Spain never denied the American ownership, but de- 
clared her a piratical craft and murdered the men on board, 
Two years afterwards, by the same diplomacy we are now prac- 
ticing, we accepted $80,000 as full indemnity. z 

No wonder that the caricaturists of Spain represented America 
as a hog with a large dollar mark on the rear. They have the 
right to still so represent an Administration who will longer par- 
ley with the questions at difference between us. The dollar mark 
is on this Administration. Ido not mean to intimate any per- 
sonal dishonor, but the groveling worship of the circulatin 
business dollar, the fear of interfering with business interests,” 
so paralyzes the arm of an Administration which owes its exist- 
ence to it that virile, game, American ele ag has no chance 
for action, certainly no chance in this body as now constituted 
and governed. 

I do not hesitate to assert my firm conviction that the real busi- 
ness of this country as represented in productive industries had 
rather, from a business standpoint, see actual war than to live 
under its constant threat, 

The real business men love this country and will make any sac- 
rifice forits honor. Their interest is enveloped in its ascendency. 
Its prosperity means their e e But there is another busi- 
ness. in this country that fattens on a fluctuating market. The 
game wins or loses in proportion to the doubt of War. 

Three hundred millions, it is alleged, changed hands between 
the bulls and the bears in the last war excitement on Wall street, 
yet that great amount means not one dollar of wealth produced; 
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but it is the “great business interest” which must be protected 
and which, wittingly or unwittingly, is being protected by the 
present policy of this Admi tion. 5 - 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, it becomes ent to ask what 
course under all the circumstances should be pursued by us. The 
explosion of the Maine would have justified and would still jus- 
tify our temporary possession of the Island of Cuba and Spain’s 
permanent expulsion. : 

That has been allowed to pass. I hate hypocrisy, I loathe 
shams, I abominate pretenses. Let us be honest with ourselves 
and with the world. The simple truth is Spain is not a pleasant 
neighbor. She is too close to us; she can not control Cuba; she 
has no natural right to try. For twenty years and more her ef- 
forts in that direction have injured our commerce and hurt our 
trade with friendly neighbors. We have stood it long enough; 
we should endure it no longer. 

We wage no war of conquest. We do not want Cuba so much 
as we want peace in Cuba and friendly business relations with all 
her people. Spain stands in the way of this, and she must be re- 
moved. Waiving all questions now of sympathy with those pa- 
triots on the island; waiving for this argument all question of 
the Maine, I put my opposition to S8 h control of Cuba on her 
constant interference with our relations with a close and friendly 
neighbor. This is enough for me to feel that Cuba shall be free. 
If this brings war. let it come, and then the shame we have thus 
far borne and the humiliation we have suffered will be forgotten 
in the glory of our victories, and we can then feel that some atone- 
ment has been made by Spain for the insolence of her behavior 
and the murder of our men. 


War Revenue Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES R. MANN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 9, 1898, 


comm: the disagreeing votes of the 
Met oboe 0 Eil. 10400) de provide ways and ee meet —.— 
expenditures, 

Mr. MANN said: : 

Mr. SPEAKER: We are called upon to vote for or against the re- 
port of the conference committee of both Houses of Congress upon 
the bill to raise revenue to carry on the present war. The Con- 
gress has declared war, and has, under the Constitution, directed 
the President to inaugurate hostilities with both the military and 
naval forces of our country. 

We are to-day listening to the music of shot and shell, and we 
are now called upon to pay the piper. No bill to raise taxes can 
be possibly adjusted so that everyone will be satisfied. No think- 
ing person will probably ever be satisfied with all parts of any gen- 
eral revenue bill. The bill which is now before us is to a large 
extent drafted upon the theory of the internal-revenue law which 
was passed by our country in order to raise funds made necessary 
by the war of the rebellion. I do not propose to discuss the gen- 
eral features of the bill now before us, or of the report of the 
conference committee. Some features of that report are very dis- 
tasteful tome. Some of the provisions reported by the confer- 
ence committee I consider unjust and unreasonable, and some 
seem to me a pandering to ignorant and vicious financial heresies. 

I do not criticise any of the members of the conference com- 
mittee. They all have my respect. The Republican majority of 
that committee have been confronted with a peculiar situation. 
They have been compelled to compromise with certain elements 
in order to secure the adoption of their report-and the final pas- 
sage of a revenue bill. They have not yielded much, and, on the 
whole, I am disposed to congratulate them upon being able to 
make a report without yielding more. 

But, Mr. Speaker, whatever that report had been, I think I 
should have voted for it. I put aside my personal opinions as to 
certain methods of detail in raising revenue and as to certain 
other provisions of the billfor the purpose of giving my most 
hearty support in the present emergencies to a method which will 
properly raise sufficient funds to carry on this war. 

e all know that the present great President of the United 
States viewed war with horror. He wished to preserve peace if 
ossible. We were constantly taunted on our side of this House 
Democratic members on the other side because we did not de- 
clare war to free Cuba long ago. And yet, Mr. Speaker, when we 
have declared war, when we, under the Constitution, have or- 
dered the President to open fire. the members on that side of the 
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House are now engaged in carping criticism, not only of the meth- 
ods adopted to carry on the war itself, but of the means adopted 
to raise the money with which to carry on the war. They now 
talk about the burdens to the people by increased taxation and 
about placing a burden of debt upon the backs of our posterity. 
cy ct to forget why this war was begun. 

I have heard for years, as you also have, that patriotism was on 
the decline; that in the scramble for the unholy dollar people 
were forgetting the love of country, the love of humanity, and 
the determination to preserve and extend liberty andright. Two 
years ago a campaign issue was suddenly sprung upon the coun- 
try in which an appeal was made to all those who were not wealthy 
to unite against the well to do and the wealthy. That appeal was 
made in the hope that people would forget honor and push aside 
right for the selfish purpose of advancing their own individual 
interests. The business men and the bankers, the wealthy and 
the well to do ran up the signal of distress and appealed to the 
honor in the hearts of the people to protect them from the threat- 
ened invasion of their legal rights. That appeal did not fall upon 
deaf ears, 

I do not wish to reflect upon the motives of the great mass of 
Democratic voters who sincerely voted for free silver believing 
that it would add to the prosperity of the country. But surely 
we can not doubt that the great majority of those who voted the 
Republican ticket and for McKinley in 1896 believed that the elec- 
tion of Mr. Bryan would mean an assault upon the national honor. 
Believing so, the tidal wave of patriotism swept over our land, 
and the 3 currency and the national credit were kept un- 


But sound currency was not the only patriotic plank in the St. 
goos platform. That platform contained the following declara- 
on: 


From the hour of achie their own independence the ple of the 
United States have regarded with sympathy the struggles of other American 
people to free themselves from European domination. We watch with deep 
and abiding interest the heroic battle of the Cuban patriots against cruelty 
and 3 and our best hopes go out for the success of their deter- 
mined contest for liberty. 

The Government of Spain having lost control of Cuba and being unable to 
protect the property or lives of resident American citizens, or to comply 
with its treaty obligations, we believe that the Government of the Uni' 
States should actively use its influence and good offices to restore peace and 
give independence to the island. r 

This platform was adopted and this announcement was made 
on June 18, 1896. The Republican party at that time said: 

We watch with deep and abiding interest the heroic battle of the Cuban 
patriots against cruelty and oppression. 

It also said: 

We believe that the Government of the United States should actively use 
= pee and good offices to restore peace and give independence to the 

an 


Up to the time when this platform was adopted, nearly two 
years ago, there had been a simple struggle for liberty by the 
Cubansagainst Spanish o ion. Four hundred thousand men, 
women, and children had not then been starved to death as a war 
measure; no deliberate plan of ridding the Island of Cuba of her 
native sons and daughters by starvation had then been adopted. 
That plank was put in the Republican platform out of regard for 
the American sentiment in behalf of liberty—out of admiration 
for a people which would fight and die for liberty and right. 

The consular reports which were sent to Congress on April 11, 
but the substance of which was known to many Congressmen be- 


fore that time, disclosed a horrible condition in Cuba growing 
out of the warfare made by Weyler upon the Cuban people. The 
Province of Havana, in Cuba, is one of seven; but on mber 14 


last, Consul-General (now Major-General) Lee informed the State 
Department that he had received information that in the Province 
of Havana there had been 101,000 reconcentrados, of which 52,000 
had then died from starvation, and this excluded the city of Ha- 
vana and seven other townsin the province, In those consular 
reports are descriptions of men seen dying from thirst; of women 
lying dead with their babes still endeavoring to suckle at their 
breasts, and the statement is made that if any young girl came 
in any way nice looking, she was infallibly condemned to the 
most abominable of traffics.” 

As an instance of the effect of the Spanish policy of death and 
starvation, permit me to name the figures showing the death rate 
in the town of Santa Clara, a town of 14,000 inhabitants: 

The death number was— 


hh SE A E te een R aE 578 
EO Ne ee een eee SEE oe Soman eG 720 
TRL IOD E Ae . ene ee 596 
ETL OGG a. ee hs eee SL. Se ae ee S re SR ND eee 619 
1 Ss Se ee 2 ee ee ee. Se hye S 687 
SO a orn ee ce Aes toe te A ee 872 
In 1896, during which year an epidemic of yellow fever ex- 
isted among the army and Cubans ------.--------------- 417 
Making a total for the seven years of. 5, 489 
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while the number who died in 1897, with no epidemic, was 6,981. 
The same condition of affairs existed all over the Island of Cuba. 
Everybody who was aware of these facts ought to have known 
that war was inevitable. 

I would have no respect for the American people who assumed 
the leadership on this, the Western Hemisphere, who say to other 
nations that they must not interfere on this side of the Atlantic, 
if they did not have the broadened humanity, the enlightened 
conscience, the cool determination, and the daring nerve to say 
that such methods of warfare shall not be permitted upon the 
American continent; and that a people who would endure such 
privations in the struggle for liberty not have their work go 
unrequited, 

Iam frank to confess to you that when the St. Louis platform 
was adopted I thought the Cuban plank in it was improper. I 
think that our country ought to be very cautious and conservative 
when it goes beyond the strict terms of the Monroe doctrine. 
The abuses we have now complained of did not exist when the 
Republican platform was adopted. The question then was ae 
a question of sympathy with struggling patriots, and though 

for them great sympathy, I dou the political e ieney 

of our country interfering at all. But the great heart of the Re- 
dee igor party, y re to the wishes of the people of this 
d, then deereed our country must interfere in some way. 

To interfere at all meant that we must succeed, or else crown 
ourselves with defeat and dishonor. But when, through Spanish 
perfidy and basest of treachery, our battle ship and our sailors 
and our flag and our honor and credit as a nation were attacked 
by the explosion of a secret mine in the harbor of Havana, and 
when I learned beyond doubt or question that the starvation and 
death policy of General Weyler was still in operation, with more 
damaging effect than ever before, I said then that war was in- 
evitable, and that honor demanded it quickly. The business of 
our country was paralyzed with the threat of war; the ity 
which had been inaugurated through the passage of the Dingley 
tariff law and the resumption of confidence on the part of the 

ople was being swept away by the paralysis caused by the 
Arend and fear and uncertainty of war. 

While the bankers and the brokers and the business men who 
had appealed to the people to preserve the national honor in 1896 
were again appealing and pleading for peace without honor in 
1898, their industries and their business were dying from the 
effect of uncertainty. The man who now writes down that the 
trouble between this country and Spain could have been ended 
with peace, I fear writes himself down as ignorant of the funda- 
mental principles of humanity or statecraft. 

It has been said that I opposed the policy of our great Repub- 
lican leader, the splendid patriot, the magni t man, the noble 
President of the United States. I have great respect for the office 
and as great respectfor the man. But when President McKinley 
sent to the Congress of the United States the report of the board 
of 3 on the Maine disaster he relieved himself from the re- 
sponsibility of war and placed it where the Constitution of our 
country places it—upon Congress. I did not seek that responsi- 
bility, nor did I shirk from it. It was as clear to me as the day- 
light around us that war was inevitable; that we were better pre- 

for war than our opponents; that the sooner the war began 
the better it would be for our patriotism and our prosperity, for 
our humanity and our business. 

I believed then I was right; I know now I was right. I did not 

pose the President then; I 3 him now. It is true 
that I voted against a majority of the ablicans in the House 
upon theform of resolutions to be adop I believe also that my 
action then and those with whom I voted will be of great benefit 
to this country. I insisted then and I insist now that if our coun- 
try went to war with Spain over Cuba it should be from motives 
of the highest humanity, because of noblest civilization, because 
we should insist upon the rights of those who would die for liberty, 
and that it should not be a war for the conquest of Cuba. Irecog- 
nized then as I recognize now that with the heat of battle, with 
the struggles of war, there would arise a desire to possess Cuba in 
exchange forthe men and the money we devote to the cause. 
re mere singer sour 5 t 3 to eee oe 

purpose of pacifyin: wo n ve pro a 

island. Nothing short of. asolemn declaration made by the United 
States in advance of the beginning of the war—that the people of 
the Island of Cuba ought to be, and are of right, free and independ- 
ent—could preserve it from being seized by our country at the 
end of the war; and if we had not by solemn declaration de- 
clared the people of that island free and independent, there would 
have come to us before this from other European countries a prop- 
osition to stop the war upon terms which would leave Spain the 
nominal control of Cuba and give the Cubans an autonomous 
1 I fought against war as long as I honestly could, 

ut when I knew the war was coming, in my heart I determined 
that the result of the war should be the wiping of theS 
tion and the Spanish control from the Western Hemi 


The Republican party first came into power in 1861, when the 


industries of the country were paralyzed, when distress and poy- 
erty weighed heavily upon the people, when rebellion and seces- 
sion threatened to end the life of our nation, when slavery threw 
the shadow of its monstrous mien over the length and breadth of 
our land. With noble courage, with lofty thought, with high 
aspirations, with inspired wisdom, with the test of statesman- 
ship, that party and its leaders maintained the unity of our coun- 
try, blo out the stain of slavery, abolished human servitude 
on our land, restored the blessing of prosperity, and invited the 
5 of the world by our material progress and mental 


growth. 

_ The Republican party was restored to control in 1896. Again 
industry had been suspended; again business had been wrecked; 
again the creative genius of Republican leaders and the states- 
3 of Republican principles and Republican legislation have 
restored prosperity to the and again the heart of humanity 
has found in the beatings of Republican hearts. Again 
2 leadership has made a distinct advance in the history 
of nations. 

The people are as ready to bear the burdens of taxation now as 
they were in 1861. They do not hesitate or shrink from paying the 

mses of this war. e Republican party, which, 5 its 
Administration, is responsible for the present control of the Gov- 
ernment, has no fear of unjust criticism by the people. 

Mr. Speaker, I propose to vote for the present conference report 
because when I had the conviction that Í ought to vote for war, I 
also had the conviction that I ought to provide the President with 
the means to carry on the war. Iam proud to have been one of 
those who were in favor of fighting this battle for humanity’s 


sake. 

I can not indorse the position of the Democratic side of this 
House, which was urging for a declaration of war, which has 
voted for the expenditure of large sums of money to be paid out 
of the public Treasury, and which now proposes to vote against 
raising that money for the purpose of enabling the Treasury to 

ay it out. I have little patience with those who would send our 
ys into the Army and into the Navy and then hesitate and halt 
about providing the money with which to give them their pay, 
their food, their clothes, their transportation, their ammunition, 
their guns, and the other necessary provisions for war. 
Our side of the House proposes to raise the necessary money 
y by additional taxes and partly by interest-bearing bonds, 
he other side of the House talks in one breath about wishing to 
raise all the money by taxation, and in the other breath complains 
of every method of taxation proposed. We adopt the plan which 
an ordinary man of business would adopt for the purpose of rais- 
ing money. They different kinds of plans which nobody 
ever tried and which everybody knows would result not in a 
full Treasury, but in courts filled with litigation. 

Mr. Speaker, the poopie are ready and willing to pay at the 
present time a of price of war, and we can pay the 
balance easily during the rest of our lives, or, if necessary, our 
children t well Fag pr of it. It is our duty to adopt this 
conference report. lt is our duty to say to that sturdy, stanch 
patriot, that great leader, who is now the Commander of our 
Armies and Navies, that we will stand ape, Tone him, and that 
the whole resources of this country are at his command to carry 
on this war for Cuba’s freedom. [Applause.] 


The Annexation of Hawaii. 
REMARKS 
HON. SETH W. BROWN, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 15, 1898, 
On the joint resolution Res. 259) to provide for annexing the Hawaiian 


ds to the United States. 

Mr. BROWN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I shall not now discuss the subject of Hawaii 
further than to state in the briefest way the reasons why I shall 
vote for its annexation. The acquisition of Hawaii is not the first 
step, or any intermediate step, in any general policy of territorial 
aggrandizement. 

waii is presented to us on its own peculiar value as a future 
possession of the United States. This value is found in the loca- 
tion of the island in the center of the North Pacific Ocean, and in 
the fact that, according to the highest military and naval authori- 
ties, it will in all time to come be essential to successful offensive 
or defensive operations by our Government in the waters of the 
Pacific, Si about 2,100 miles west of San Francisco, the 


- expensive 
tion of an undef 


* 


Senate, accompanying a treaty which he had negotia 
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island furnishes a harbor for our fleets which we would be foolish 


not to secure at this most favorable opportunity. è 
Captain Mahan, the well-known authority on naval affairs, says: 
From Ilita int of view the ion of Hawaii will strengthen 

the United States. ot course, as is constantly argued, every addition of ter- 

ritory is an additional exposed point; but Hawaii is now exposed to pass un- 
der foreign domination, notably sperm by peaceful process of overrunning 

and assimilation. ea will ore y involve its possession by a a n 
wer. a grave military danger to us, against which preoccupation by 

united States is, in my Judgment, the only security. 

Captain Mahan further declares: 

With this reservation a greater navy would not be needed for the defense 
of the Pacific coast than would be required with the islands unannexed. If 
we have the islands and in the Pacific a fleet of proper force, the presence of 


the latter, or of an adequate de ment from it, at the Hawaiian Islands will 
materially weaken, if not wholl, 3 any attempted invasion of the Pa- 
cific , except from British Colum and consequently will proportion- 
ately strengthen us. 


George W. Melville, Engineer in Chief, United States Navy, de- 
clares that— 


Pearl Harbor is the sole key to the full defense of our western shores, and 
that key should lie in our grasp only. 


T is this key which we propose to grasp by the annexation of 
Waii. 

Gen. J. M. Schofield, in a letter to Senator MORGAN, speaking 
of Pearl Harbor, declared: 


To illustrate my views on this subject, I have likened that harbor toa 
commanding position in front of a defensive line which an army in the field 
is compelled to occupy. ‘The army must occupy that advanced ition and 


operations against our Pacific coast and the Isthmian Canal, which must. of 
course, in due time, be constructed 


rations. us. 
one of the greatest advantages of Pearl River Harbor to us consists in 
the fact that no navy would be required to defend it. It is a deep, land- 
locked arm of the sea, easily defended By. Be pom ang way placed near its 


by 

a powerful fleet, could land and capture — pa panana voun be an 
undertaken than oceupa- 

2 reliminary to an attack on eae 


coast or upon our commerce. 
The value of such a place of refuge and of supplies for onr merchant ma- 
rine and our cruisers in time of warcan hardly be overestimated. Yet the 
greatest value to us of that wonderful harbor consists in the fact that its 
ie at Fs Bac pag defense by us prevents the possibility of an enemy 
us. 
805 far as I know, the leading statesmen, no less than the military and naval 
authorities of this country, have always been in accord on this ject. 
Admiral Belknap in 1893 expressed this opinion of the impor- 
tance of these islands to us: 
To the people of the United States the present situation is of momentous 
— enas of vital importance. Indeed, it would seem that nature had es- 


ed t to beultimately occupied as an outpost,asit were, of the 
gon ae mblic on its western border, and that the time had now come for 
fulfillment of such design. 


Admiral Dupont once made a report to the Navy Department 
in which he said: - 


in mind, where fleets may wait for a fitting opportunity for incursions. To 
A thing as asu because railroads have 

taking for gran 
in such theoretical securities 


human life has changed. who ind 
are preparing themselves for surprises; us ones, too: 
In the Pacific, we already have outposts on our flanks in the hands of first- 


class powers. 
It EE ible to estimate too highly the value and importance of thé 

8 slands, whether in a co: or military point of view. 
Ow 


mmercial 
cumstances ever place them in our hands, they would prove the 
Pacific —an 


most important isition we could make in tho whole 
aoquisition intimately connected with our commercial and naval supremacy 
ose seas. 


Col. Charles P. assistant commissary-general of sub- 
sistence 75 the United States Army, in a letter to Senator Mor- 
GAN, said: 


In the lives of nations, as of individuals, there are times when a course of 
conduct is thrust or forced on them, a condition prevailing which, irrespec- 
tive of all arguments, leaves open but one wise course. This. I believe, is the 
case in regard to annexing the Hawaiian now. Itis conceded that 
under no circumstances can we, or should we, permit any other nation to 
acquire Hawaii; and we know that for over seventy years this nation, by its 

hest officials and the explicit resolutions of Congress, has practically said 
“Hands off Hawaii” to all other nations. It must be admitted that there has 
existed an oy cause for this course on our t. That cause was, and 
is, Self- preservation. self-defense, self-protection, defense and protection of 
that which is ours and for which we are ever ready to fight, if need be. 

Herein lies the vast importance to us of Hawaii. 
e to the 


President Harrison, in February, 1893, sent a m 
for the 


annexation of Hawaii. In this message he said: 


is hat 
adequately secure the interests of the United States. These interests 


are not wholly selfish. It is essential that none of the great rs shal) se- 
cure these islands. Such a possession would not consist with our safety and 
with the peace of the world. 

In 1867, Secretary Seward, in a dispatch to the United States 
minister at Honolulu, used this language: 

You will be governed in all your proceedings by a res; and 
cour to 5 — 2 of the Sn talents; Ret 
proper that you should know for your own information that a lawful and 
peaceful annexation of the islands to the United States, with the consent of 
the people of the Sandwich Islands, is deemed desirable by this Government; 
and that if the policy of annexation should really conflict with the policy of 
reciprocity, annexation is in every case to be preferred. : 

Fish, in a dispatch to the American minister at Hono- 
lulu, said: 

The condition of the Government of Hawaii and its evident tendency to 
decay and dissolution force upon us the earnest consideration of its future, 
possibly its near future. 

There seems to be a strong desire on the part of many persons in the 
islands, representing large interests and great wealth, to become annexed to 
the United States. And while there are, as I have already said, many and 
influential persons in this country who question the policy of any insular ac- 

i noin peau even of any extension of territo: limits, there are also 
those of infiuence and of wise foresight who see a future that must extend 
the jurisdiction and the limits of this nation and that will require a resting 
spot in midocean between the Pacific coast and the vast domains of Asia 
which are now opening to commerce and Christian ci ation. 

Secretary Blaine, in a dispatch to the United States minister at 
Honolulu, expressed this view: 

The Government of the United States has always avowed and now repeats 
that under no circumstances will it it the transfer of the territory or 
sovereignty of these islands to any of the t European powers. Itisneed- 
less to restate the reasons upon which t determination rests. It is too 
obvious for argument that the possession of these islands by a great mari- 
time power would not only be a — diminution of the just and neces- 
sary infiuence of the United States in the waters of the Pacific, but in the 
case of international difficulty it would be a positive threat to interests too 
large and important to be lightly risked. 

The opinions of these eminent military and naval authorities 
and of these statesmen of broad and patriotic views shall be my 

de in casting my vote on the pending resolution. If I needed 
irther reason for supporting it I would find it in the views and 
wishes of President McKinley, who has made it known to the 
Congress and the country that he regards the annexation of Ha- 
waii at this time as an act of immediate and lasting importance 
to the United States. To-day he is charged with a great respon- 
sibility. He is d g his duty faithfully and well, and with 
a full sense of what he owes to our country, to the world, and to 
all the future. The great le of the district which I have the 
honor to represent are y. as I am ready, to support any meas- 
ure which he deems essential to a s prosecution of the 
contest in which we are involved. 


Proposed Annexation of Hawaii. 
SPEEOH 
HON. JOHN F. RIX ET, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 11, 1898, 


On the joint resolution (H. Res. 259) to provide for annexing the Hawaii 
t ? Islands to the United States. us 


Mr. RIXEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am not one of those who hold to such restric- 
tion of the powers of the General Government which would forbid 
our having a foreign policy, but believe that in all matters which 


of any territory not desirable for statehood. ile such may 
haye been the intention of the framers of the Constitution, about 
which we can not speak with certainty, it is not so ‘‘ nominated 
in the bond,” and as I construe the Constitution, it has full power 
as to its foreign policy, and the only check is the will of the peo- 
ple. Any other view would make us a ‘‘feeble folk” among the 
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nations of the world. I am for upholding the doctrine of State 
rights within its lezitimate sphere, but our foreign policy is ex- 
pressly given in the amplest terms to the General Government, 
and it is wise to concede to that Government in its treatment 
of foreign questions whatever powers are necessary to meet the 


exigencies and emergencies as they arise. 

y hesitation to lend support to the annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands and my opposition to the policy of conquest and of per- 
manent occupation and control of territory in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere are not based on the idea of restrictions in the Constitution, 
but upon reasons of domestic economy and of national welfare; 
and because it tends to change the policy of this Government for 
the past century, turn our attention from pursuits of peace to 
those of war, from internal to external affairs, entail upon us the 
enormous annual expense of a great standing army and navy 
to compete first with any nation of the earth, and then with all 
nations combined, 

But it will be said that this is anticipating the march of events, 
This is true, but there is no calling or business in life where we 
are not called upon to and should consider the probable future con- 
sequences of our present acts. Are they not reasonable deductions? 
The history of the world shows that, once let a people become 
drunk with the spirit of en Sate and the government, under the 
inexorable law of nature, with the desire of acquisition, accretion, 
and power, advances with rapid strides, and there is no limit to 
which it will not go and but few things it will hesitate to do, 

iving as a feason, more or less plausible, that it is a necessity. 
This is illustrated by the circumstances attending the considera- 
tion of the pending resolutions. 

Six months ago it was conceded that the Senate, to which the 
treaty of annexation had been sent and which first had jurisdic- 
tion of this whole matter, should be allowed to complete its con- 
sideration; and it was a mooted question whether the resolutions 
could command the requisite constitutional majority either in the 
Senate or in the House. But no sooner is the victory of Manila 
chronicled than the Republican majority goes wild in its demand 
for immediate consideration by this House, and individual mem- 
bers of that party almost tumble over each other in their eager- 
ness to be counted as the original friends of annexation. The 
Speaker’s opposition is ignored and his counsel disregarded, and 
for the first time since his election as Speaker he finds himself 
without support inside of his own party. Now the resolutions 
will command an overwhelming majority; the result to be that 
jingoes and annexationists, flushed by their victory, will be look- 
ing across the horizon into the Eastern Hemisphere for other fields 
to conquer and annex. 

Where shall we stop? How would propositions to annex the 
revolutionary Republics of Central and South America with their 
Spanish-American people strike the rabid annexationists? Would 
they not go equally wild in their vociferous declamations as to 
the great advantages to be derived from controlling everything 
in the Western Hemisphere? Are not the reasons for the annex- 
ation of such countries much stronger? They are contiguous to our 
own country and have a larger population and greater commercial 
advantages. Let in their sober moments our people do not want 
these countries; but let the spirit of annexation and conquest 
grow and fatten upon what it feeds on, and who shall say where 
this aggressive spirit now abroad in the land will stop? 

But it is said again that the permanent annexation of Hawaii, 
the Philippine Islands, Cuba, or Puerto Rico, or any or all of 
them, does not necessarily lead to a spirit of aggression and con- 
quest for the world. This I grant, that it does not necessarily do 
so, but it inevitably does tend in that direction. A feather cast 
upon the spring branch may not be carried out to old ocean, but 
unless obstructed by outside matters it will go there. Just so 
surely will the unrestrained lust of conquest bring us to demand 
a slice in the partition of all territory in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and all of the islands of the sea, placing our demand upon the 
ground that we are a first-class nation. 

Fraught with what consequences is such a policy for the Ameri- 
can people! The most vivid imagination can not measure the 
probable length and depth of such a policy. Alexander-like, may 
we not weep for other worlds to conquer, and dying leave our 
world to anarchy and to ruin? Should we not heed the dying 
advice of Augustus Cæsar, the first and wisest of Rome’s Emper- 
ors? Gibbon says that on the death of that Emperor his testa- 
ment was publicly read in the Senate, and that he bequeathed as 
a valuable legacy to his successors the advice of confining the 
Empire within those limits which nature seemed to have placed as 
its bulwarks and boundaries. 

A Republic such as ours is intended primarily for the encour- 
agement and pees of peace, liberty, and happiness among 
our own people. Our mission is to enlighten and hold aloft the 
torch of freedom snatched from monarchical hands, and not to 
conquer and appropriate foreign nations, tribes, and peoples, and 
the more we depart from this time-honored policy so much the 
more will we strengthen the executive at the expense of the legis- 


lative branch of the Government. Prior to the present war who 
dreamed that any considerable following in the United States 
would ever demand that this Government should permanently 
8 and hold the Philippine Islands in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere 

Now, a very large number of people demand that we should hold 
the Philippine Islands as inviolably a part of our territory as we 
would California or any other State, and treat with contempt the 
claim of conservative men that they should be held for indemnity 
for war expenses. News like the following from a daily news- 
paper is eagerly sought after and indorsed and followed by the 
growing army of annexationists. 

From information * come to light. it appears that the Administration 
bas finally determin 1 a state policy concerning the Philippines. Itis 
the evident intention of this Government to annex the islands and thus in- 
augurate a system of territorial expansion which shall broaden the interests 
= 5 to an extent not hitherto dreamed of and plant our flag upon 

It develops now that this poli i - 
iatea, Tt was considered abd itl’ even e Raina Doai e 
the Philippines and will be made operative as soon as the annexation of Ha- 
waii n fey roa puaa Not until this has been done will the Adminis- 
tration proclaim its Philippine policy. 

I concede there are reasons from a commercial standpoint why 
the United States should control the Hawaiian Islands, and prior 
to the present war, when the matter was receiving dispassionate 
consideration, I felt very much inclined to support the proposed 
annexation. I concede that it is advisable to have a coaling sta- 
tion midway the Pacific. I concede that we should control the 
Nicaraguan Canal, if it is ever built, and everything that pertains 
to it; but when I realize that this step is now put forward as an 
infant's step, to be followed by the giant’s strides for conquest 
and attempted colonization, I am forced to stop and consider 
whether it is not wiser to at once enter our protest, feeble as it 
may be, against the entering wedge which may lift the founda- 
tion stones of the Republic from their resting place of a century 
and institute a radical departure from the time-honored traditions 
and practices of this country. This tendency is well illustrated 
by a leading editorial in one of the prominent and influential 
journals of the day, and which I here insert as a part of my re- 
marks: 

If we must now establish a necessa: 5 å 
own falsely assumed Hunker "tradit: N Ie ees 
itatonce. We have an excellent opportunity to do so. Tho, Hawaiian Is- 
lands are of the “ground hog” and not of the “traditional” kind of neces- 
sity to us. We must have them for Bo of the Navy, coaling, tho pro- e 


tection of our Pacific coast, and the an Canal. e will have them! 


That being accomplished, it may be predicted that the ice of “i È 
tional policy" will be broke p ce of our “tradi 


ken, an 5 
wet its feet, will be induced to wet in 1 * r 
eee dhe devil with “traditional” policies, which ly invoked to k 
0 

America in the condition of a country Sokoa district? Th fen erent Worl 
nation witha nd possession in the Chinese seas. Before the week is cut 
a beg prob other possessions in the Antilles. And it will keep and defend all 

It will be seen that we are not to confine ourselves to the West- 
ern Hemisphere; even North, Central, and South America, with 
all of their adjacent islands and possessions, are not sufficient. 
In the language of the editorial, it is claimed that “this is a great, 
world nation, with a grand possession in the Chinese seas”—no 
pent-up Utica to confine our efforts, but, like a Colossus, to be- 
stride the world.” High-sounding phrases these, but whence do 
they lead? Has not the time come to consider Whither we are 
drifting—to hesitate and to halt? ‘Fools rush in where angels 
fear to tread.” Let us not act in haste and hepa at leisure. 

Why should Hawaii and the Philippine Islands become per- 
manently a part of the United States? They are both agricultural 
if they are anything. They will furnish no market for any por- 
tion of the agricultural products of this country; on the contrary, 
very many of their products will come into competition with those 
of the United States. It may be that these islands have no manu- 
factures, and as the Chinese tariff wall now surrounding this 
country would be enlarged to take in these new possessions, the 
protected manufacturers would have these people added as ad- 
ditional victims. 


The population of these islands is not desirable. It is composed 


chiefly of natives, Chinese, Japanese, and Malays, as follows, ac- 
cording to the census of 1896: 


Population. Number. Population. Number. 
Hawaiians (pure and Fortuguese 15,291 
mixed) 89,504 || Americans ........-..----.- 8,080 | 
Japanese CCC 2.250 
Chinese 21,616 HII 1,432 


The majority of those in the Philippines are said to be little 
more than savages. A few years ago Congress absolutely forbid 
the further importation of Chinese into this country, passed laws 
restricting immigration, and there is now pending upon the Cal- 
endar of this House a bill to further restrict immigration. By 
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the resolutions now under consideration and other measures to 
follow, it is proposed to incorporate into our population Chinese, 
Japanese, Malars, and a people classed as half savages. It is not 
desirable that they should come into competition with the labor 
of this country. They are not desirable in any ct as citizens. 
They are not capitalists, or well-to-do, substantial citizens; their 
labor is of an inferior kind, and they make a small per cent of the 
wages commanded by labor in this country. Many of the popr 
lation of the Hawaiian Islands are afflicted with leprosy, and spe- 
cial provision is made in territory for that class of unfortunates. 
The plague-ridden districts and the jungles of the Philippine 
Islands are even more to be dreaded. 

But the annexation of Hawaii is urged, first, as a commercial 
necessity; that the commercial bird shall have a place midway the 
Pacific to rest its weary wing and take on additional supplies. The 
answer might be, we have progressed very well for a hundred years 
without these islands; but the answer is, taking the argument as 
sound, we already have such a place in Pearl Harbor on the is- 
lands—ours by treaty right. The bugbear thatthe annexationists 
seek to frighten us with—that if we do not annex these islands 
some foreign country will—is but a will-’o-the-wisp, because, under 
the Monroe doctrine as now enlarged and construed, we are as 
fully committed to resist the encroachment of any foreign coun- 
try into the Western Hemisphere as if we owned the islands. 
But, secondly, it is urged as a military necessity, and a great deal 
of military authority is quoted in its support, much of it respect- 
able and entitled to great weight, but some of it attracting atten- 
tion only by reason of the high-sounding titles attached to the 
self-constituted Solomons. 

This country has waged a number of wars successfully without 
these islands. Instead of being a source of strength, to own and 
be responsible for outlying islands 2,000 miles from our shores, it 
entails added responsibility and is a source of weakness, military 
experts to the contrary notwithstandi g. This is well illustrated 
by the present war with Spain. Have her islands been a source 
of strength or weakness to her? To ask the question suggests the 
ay orp answer to every sensible man. í 

ñor Sagasta, the premier of Spain, in an interview published 
a few days ago, said: 

Our colonies have cost usdear. Within the last twenty-five years we have 
spent in them 3,000,000,000 francs in defensive works. Only the most impor- 
tant cities and points haye been fortified, as we could not erect works every- 
where. The cost would have been 7,000,000,000 or 8,000,000,000 francs, 

Spain is struggling—struggling, oh, how desperately—to hold 
islands thousands of miles from her shores which she has owned 
for many years! Shall we repeat the story? Shall we annex the 
Philippines and Hawaii, all thousands of miles from us? How 
easy, in case of war, for an enemy to attack those islands, hun- 
dreds in number, with its fleet? We might have the greatest 
navy in the world, but we need it all to defend our Atlantic and 
Pacific seacoasts, stretching thousands of miles. How onay ee a 
2 fleet to swoop down upon those distant possessions beyond 

e seas! 

One of the strongest arguments in favor of the annexation of 
the Hawaiian Islands is that being located in the Western Hemi- 
sphere we would not consent under the Monroe doctrine to allow 
any other country in the Eastern to annex them, and being re- 
3 to some extent for them it might be better to annex 
them. This same argument, however, would apply to all the 
Central and South American so-called Republics, and no one has 
had the hardihood so far to claim that they should be incorporated 

into our body politic. 

As to the Philippines—and it is proper to consider them in the 
same connection, for they all form t and celof the same 

eneral policy—they lie in the Eastern Hemisphere, 8,000 miles 
From our shores, and off the coast of China and Japan. What is 
to become of our cherished Monroe doctrine, that European 
nations can not extend their possessions in the Western Hemi- 
re, if we assert our right to extend our possessions into the 
tern Hemisphere? Can we assert our exclusive right to the 
Western Hemisphere and not extend the same right to Euro; 
nations as tothe Eastern? If we do not, may it not, and it 
not, in the natural course of events, lead us, perhaps, into the 
greatest war the world has ever seen? 

I shall vote against the pending resolutions for the annexation 
of Hawaii not mse I can see no reason for their annexation, 
but because I consider the reasons against action at the present 
time outweigh those in favor of immediate action. This question 
should be 8 until this war is concluded, and the annexa- 
tion of ou ying islands and the embarkation upon a policy of colo- 
nial extension and expansion should be a matter of serious and 
careful deliberation, to be entered upon, if at all, by Con, 
in time of peace and after the sense of the people is 
the subject. 

I know these resolutions will be adopted by the House and, I 
suppose, by the Senate. They will become a law, and when the 
Hawaiian Islands are added to our territory we will protect and 


ess only 
en upon 


defend them as any other part of our cherished territory. Once 


added, nothing can separate. The arbitrament of war has decided 
this, arid I would not change the fiat in this respect. Weare loyal 
citizens of a common country and will uphold and defend our 
common flag against the nations of the world. I would, however, 
that we might go slow in this new departure. I would, thata 
general election might be held before these questions are pressed 
toaconclusion. Other matters claimed the attention of the peo- 
ple at the last election; another one is to be held in a few months, 
and then the KONTORS r fresh from the people, could be in- 
structed. But this is not to be. The Hawaiian Islands will be 
annexed, but let the Representatives know the will of the people 
as to the new spirit of aggression and annexation which would 
5 us headlong into complications with the balance of the 
world, the end whereof no man can foresee. 

This is not the first time that an island with an undesirable 
population has sought to be annexed to the United States. In 
1883 Haiti, an island much nearer to our shores, sought annexa- 
tion by this Government, Mr. Frelinghuysen, the then Secretary 
of State, replied that— 

The policy of this Government, as declared on many occasions in the past, 
has tended toward the avoidance of 5 disconnected with the main 
continent. Had the tendency of the United States been to extend territorial 
dominion beyond intervening seas, opportunities have not been wanting to 
effect such a purpose: whether on the coast of Africa, in the West Indies. or 
in the South inne. No such opportunity has been hitherto embraced, aud 
but little hope could be offered that Congress, which must in the ultimate 
resort be brought to decide the question of such transmarine jurisdiction, 
would favorably regard such an acquisition as his excellency.proposes. At 
any rate, in its political aspect merely, this Government is unprepared to 
accept the proposition without the subjection to such wishes as 3 
the people of the United States through Congress may see fit to express. 

In 1884 Mr. Bayard, the then Secretary of State, wrote our min- 
ister to Germany, Mr. Pendleton, as follows: 

The policy of the United States, declared and pursued for more than a 
century, di mtenances, and in practice forbids, distant colonial acquisi- 
tions. Our action in the past, touching the acquisition of territory by pur- 
chase and cession, and our recorded disinclination to avail ourselves of vol- 
untary proffers made by other powers to place territory under the sovereignty 
and protection of the United States are matters of historical prominence. 

Our policy as to the annexation of distant territory was very 
succinctly stated by President Cleveland in his first message to 
Congress, as follows: 

Maintaining, as I do, the tenets of a line of precedents from Washington's 
day, which proscribe entangling alliances with foreign states, I do not favor 
the policy of acquisition of new and distant territory, or the incorporation 
of remote interests with our own. 

Let us stand by the Monroe doctrine. Let us not covet the 
Eastern Hemisphere. Letthe world know we wish to be at peace, 
jealously ‘guarding and defending our own territory, while we 
concede to others in the Eastern what we so jealously claim for 
ourselves in the Western Hemisphere. If we do this, I shall not 
re the annexation of Hawaii as an unmixed evil, but fearing 
it is to be made a precedent for worse to come, I would halt until 
white-winged peace fans and cools our fevered imaginations and 
brings us back to normal conditions. 


Proposed Annexation of Hawaii. 
SPEEOH 
HON. THOMAS H. TONGUE, 


OF OREGON, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, - 
Saturday, June 11, 1898, 
On the joint resolution gue 250) to provide for annexing the Hawaiian 


to the United States. 

Mr. TONGUE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have neither the time nor the inclination to 
discuss the constitutional questions involved in the of 
this resolution. Somewhere there must and does reside the soy- 
ereign right to annex a people willing to become a part of our 
Government. If such a power exists, it exists in the legislative 
and executive department of the Government. I regret that our 
friends on the other side of the House are only able to see in the 
Constitution of their country, not a chart of liberty and a guar- 
anty of freedom, but chains that bind the hands and fetter the 
800 ok a strong young nation, struggling to work out its grand 

estiny. 3 

A few days ago, under their interpretation of this sacred but 
much-abused instrument, they contended that we were unable to 
confer the right of suffrage upon a Dewey or a Hobson, and that 
a pranl and appreciative people were unable to confer upon our 
soldiers and sailors the right to protect by the ballot the country 
and flag they have so heroically defended in the shock of battle. 
Nor shall I stop to discuss the importance of these islands as a 
basis of supplies in the time of war. Others more competent 
than I have discussed that question. The logic of events are 
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roving unanswerable, They will be ours, or they will pass into 
he control of some nation, powerful as a commercial riyal in 
times of peace, or perhaps dangerous as an enemy in time of war. 

The demand for the annexation of Hawaii is not based upon a 
desire to acquire more territory or to expand our alread ge 
domain, Even if this were the only motive, there is nothing in 
our history or experience to deter us from passing this resolution. 
There is not a single foot of territory ever acquired by the United 
States, by paronan or conquest, from Florida to California, that 
any patriotic citizen would now willingly surrender. The wis- 
` dom of every acquisition has been fully demonstrated. Those who 
have favored the expansion of our boundaries have met the ap- 
proval and those who have opposed have received the lasting 
condemnation of their countrymen. The same fate awaits the 
friends and the opponents of this resolution. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we need these islands to enable us to extend not 
our territorial boundaries, but our trade; not political but com- 
mercial empire, an outlet not for growing population, but for 

owing energies, increasing productions, and expanding exports. 
Fd not recount the marvelous development of our resources, 
our unprecedented growth in wealth and prođucing power, during 
the present generation. It is more than a ‘‘twice-told tale.“ His- 
tory records no example of any nation whose productive capacity 
has attained such gigantic proportions, whose resources have been 
so rapidly developed, whose energies are so unbounded, as those of 
the people of the United States during the last thirty-five years. 
But this development of our resources and our productive ip 
ity has but just n. We are yet in our industrial infancy. e 
rapidity and extent of our growth not only astonishes the Old 

orld, but our own comprehension. During the pres- 
ent year our exports have avera; $100,000,000 per month, far 
ssing any other period of our history. Our sales to forei 
nations ex our purchases from them nearly $50,000,000monthly, 
and in round num will be $600,000,000 during the fiscal year. 

A continuation of this Le for a few years will not only ex- 
tinguish our enormous indebtedness to foreign countries, but will 
make us the creditor nation of the world. But we must have 
an outlet for our energies, and a market not only for 2 
but for vastly increasing productions. Where is it to be? Strange 
as it may seem, our chief purchaser now and in the past, the 
nation which has furnished us the most valuable markets, 
whose purchases have enabled us to pay our foreign debts and 
continue the 5 of our own resources, is that nation 
which, until the last few weeks, we have dreaded as a commercial 
rival, denounced as an enemy, and which men in high places have 
sti tized as the robber nation of the earth.” 2 
et us examine for a few moments our imports from and exports 


to some of the ay nations with whom we sustain commercial 
relations for the year ending 1896: 
SOUTH AMERICA. 
ü % ¾ ² % gé—g———« mQ—— — — Oi aes Me 
Exports to 4654 86, 297, 671 
Balance of trade against us 72,530,701 
— — 
CUBA. 

Imports from „ĩ%„ͤ 4 40,017,730 

fTTTTTFTVTſTVTVTVTTTVTTVTT—T——TTW 530, 
Balance of trade against uss 32, 486, 850 

FRANCE. 
Imports rom «4 edesenenbecnes 66, 266, 967 
r oo ie ace nevenines yen ancweseunenewessanvenseccanne 47, 040, 660 
Balance of trade against us .-. 19, 226, 307 
RUSSIA. 
%%%%%%ͤN[ͤ V ¾⅛—Ä—ͤ ß ] ͤ — nenna, ty O 
pea op eTa EEA ESS SE S ESEESE — 3,628,934 
Balance of trade in our favor -.......-..........-.---------.-- 3,809, 716 
GERMANY. 
rte c —ññʃñĩñẽ 97, 807, 197 
ports fromm „„ 94, 240, 833 
Balance of trade in our favor 3,656,364 
GREAT BRITAIN, 2 
%% ᷣ U- !]]]]]D]““ !!!!!!“ 8 406, 741,339 
C —— ̃ — j — — 160,963, 434 
Balance of trade in our favor 235, 777, 905 
ALL FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

J — ——.. — —— 988 
22... ͤ TID, 2h Ort 
Balance of trade in our favotrrrrr 102, 882, 264 


It will thus be seen that but for the trade with Great Britain 
_the balance of trade against us with the rest of the world would 


have been $151,522,868. Let us examine the trade relations with 
the same countries for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897: 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


CUBA 


Heaps {FO cnn cron A 
Balance of trade e — ee 10,147,050 
Im eee ee TC 67,530, 231 
e e tea A ERE 57, 504, 541 
Balance of trade against us sans nusas 9, 985, 600 
RUSSIA. 
Sneek Gel ee as ae 
Balance of trade in our fu vor 4, 392, 308 
GERMANY. 
Teh he ee eee 
Balance of trade in-00F 0 . 12, 573, 839 
GREAT BRITAIN 7 
r d ee ee 
Balance of trade in our favor inoese sonics nncsas vaoo 315,82. 578 
ALL FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
a Ste ee oe oe 
Balance of trade in our favor 987,277, 191 


It will be seen that during the last year, one of the most pros- 
perous in our whole history in the magnitude and value of our 
, but for the trade with Great Britain the balance of trade 
against us would haye been $48,045,387. In two years our sales 
to Great Britain alone have exceeded our purchases from her in 
the sum of 8551, 100, 483; and these years furnish but fair samples 
of our import and trade. 

In 1892 the balance of our trade with Great Britain was still 
greater, and amounted to the sum of $343,014,451. Our source 
of national wealth has been the markets furnished by Great Brit- 
ain. From that trade we have drawn the money that has ena- 
bled us to expand our telegraph and railroad system, multiply our 
factories, open up and civilize new States and Territories, dot them 
with schoolhouses and churches, prosperous villages, great cities, 
and happy homes. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this can not last always. Sooner or later 
England will develop the resources of her own colonies and draw 
from them her needed food supplies. Close against us to-day 
the markets of England for our surplus products and our enter- 
prises would cease, labor would be unemployed, farms unculti- 
vated, our industrial arm paralyzed, and no man can picture the 
distress that would vail. Shall we sit down calmly and 
supinely, and with folded arms and nerveless hands wait the 
coming of this event? Or shall we “ gird up our loins like men” 
and prepare for the inevitable? 

Fortunately a remedy is near, and our fate or fortune is in our 
own hands, On the eastern shores of Asia there are 500,000,000 of 
people whose resources and wants are unknown eyen to them- 
selves. They are just beginning to imbibe the spirit of modern civ- 
ilization and modern enterprise. They are waiting modern skill 
and modern energy to develop and expand their marvelous re- 
sources and enable them to supply their numerous wants. These 
people are near shores that face our own. They are naturally our 
customers. 5 much nearer to us than to Europe. They 
know little of pe except as ancient enemies. They know 
much of us, and regard us as friends. Our trade with them now 
is rapidly expanding. In 1895 our sales to China and Japan alone 
were $8,161,983; for 1897 they were $25,150,858. 

This is but the beginning. In the coming centuries the most 
marked industrial development the world will witness will be in 
the eastern part of Asia, Her people are awakening from the 
sleep of centuries. An old but strong giant is just realizing its 
strength. A vast multitude, hungry and naked, are calling upon 
us to feed and clothe them. They need most what we have in 

test quantities and can produce in still greater abundance— 
our, wheat, and cotton. ealizing their 3 they are 
calling upon us to enlighten and lead them. Led by American 
skill, American enterprise, American ingenuity, inspired by 
American energy, their growth and development will be the mar- 
vel of the twentieth century. During their industrial OR 
ment it will tax our energy, enterprises, and resources to the 
extent to minister to their wants and supply their markets. 
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Old World powers, alert and awake to their own interests, are 
seizing important commercial points, preparing to monopolize 
this prospective trade and commerce, and are seeking to appro- 
priate to themselves the advantages that ought to be and can be 
ours. Heretofore we have been unmindful of our interests in 
this part of the world. The people of the East have known little 
and cared less about them. e bave left it to England to cham- 

ion open ports and freedom of trade in that portion of the world. 
We have left it to her to protect our commercial relations. We 
were practically powerless to protect them for ourselves. Our 
ships had no refuge except in the harbors of rival powers. We 
were without a single foot of territory, a single harbor, or a sin- 
gle naval station west of our own shores. Apparently there was 
no way open to acquire them. But with nations,as with indi- 
l 


There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. 

At last, opportunity, that comes to all, has come to us. The 
events in our previous history, that have made for our test 
advancement, were not the result of our wisdom or fo ought. 
They were not of our creation. They came tous. Wise states- 
manship saw their valué, grasped and used them for our interest 
and advancement. 

History is Bp gues itself. Events that we could not have fore- 
seen, that we did nothing to produce, will prove of inestimable 
value if we are equal to occasion. This war, entered into for 
the benefit of humanity and civilization, without a thought of 
national interest or national aggrandizement, has furnished the 
opportunity that peace could not give. Shall we seize it, or 
forever let it slip from us, never toreturn? There has been no 
crisis like this in our history. It is useless to look to the wisdom 
of Washington for the guidance of the twentieth century. There 
are few fixed rules for national more than for individual conduct. 
Change of circumstance and conditions call for change of con- 
duct. Conduct wise yesterday is follyto-day. Wisdom in nations, 
as in individuals, consists in being able to grasp and properly 
utilize their opportunities and rise equal to the occasion. Oppor- 
tunities come rarely to a nation, as to an individual. must 
be seized and to lead to fame or fortune. This war has 
brought the opportunities for the development of our trade rela- 
tions and commercial enterprise in the East. Shall we be equal 
to the occasion? The consequences of our decision will be momen- 
tous and lasting. 

There is another subject to which I desire to call attention for a 
moment. I have said that the devel ent of this nation has 
scarcely begun, that her enterprises are butin theirinfancy. The 
possibilities for enormous expansion lie in the West, and provi- 
sions should be made for expanding industries and increasing pro- 
ductions sure to come. people of the East know little of either 
the 5 the resources, or the people of the West. The 
VVJVVCVCVTVVTFVCCCCVC OF ase Geen cok ace 

in en in our people arə not 
known in the East. Our boundless prairies, our magnificent for- 
ests, our vast mineral wealth, the healthfulness and salubrity of 
our climate escape your notice. Our people are but little better 
understood. The pioneer men and women who settled the West 
were strong and rugged in health as in character, full of energy, 
courageous in enterprise, thoughtful, and ambitious. 

The people of the West are bound but little by ancient preju- 
dices. They look little to the past; rather to the t and the 
future. They prefer yourself to your ancestry. ey care little 
for what you have been or for what you possess, but much for 
what you are and what youcan do. In the West honest work 
has never ceased to be honorable. With her people the 
sweat of labor is a kingly crown. Wealth and position earned by 
honest toil and laudable endeavor are esteemed more than those ac- 

uired by the toil and effort of others. As in thecoming century 

inte ot Aatacen tae pounles conte: ent yooka apr tae ne 
shores o so the greater an opment ew 
World will be on the shores of the Pacific. 

It will be in a country of magnificent scenery, where the tourist 
and the scientist find perpetual delight; where the husbandman 
never cultivates the soil or tends his flocks in vain; where snow- 
capped mountains surpass the eagle in its flight; where the wealth 
of forests is inexhaustible, and the valleys exceed in richness the 
golden sands of Africa; where neither the strength nor energy of 
man or beauty of woman is destroyed by winter's chilly blasts or 
the fierce heat of summer suns; where cyclones and sunstroke 
alike are unknown; where no lingering fevers wear out the life; 
where men are brave and strong and maidens fair, and all are in- 
stinct with life and health and happiness; where every breeze 
colors the cheek, nerves the arm, and clears the brain. 

It is there, Mr. Speaker, where in future years will be the cen- 
ter of wealth and commerce and power of this Government. As 
the Old World energies are developing and expanding in Asia, as 
new avenues of and commerce are opened up there, and, as 
in our own land, ‘‘ westward the star of empire takes its way,” 


the Pacific Ocean will rival the Atlantic in the number of ships 


that plow its waters. The white wings of commerce to the west 
of us will equal those to the east. Great where our im- 
mense productive interests find their outlet, great ports of export, 
will be not only on the Atlantic, but on the Pacific. They will 
be at San Francisco and at Portland and Tacoma and Seattle. 
We must have room to expand and develop our energies and a 
market for our productions. ; 

The Hawaiian Islands must not be in the possession of commer- 
cial rivals or powerful enemies. Our opportunities have come 
now. This is the “tide in the affairs” of our nation which, if 
taken at its flood, will lead to fortune” and fame and wealth and 
commercial power. We must not let the opportunity ay by us. 
We must seize it and improve it before it is too late. In every 
harbor of the Philippine Islands, in every port of Hawaii, upon 
the battlements of Puerto Rico, and upon vast fleets of commer- 
cial ships that traverse the waters of the Pacific, and through a 
Nicaragua Canal, to be constructed by this Government, must 
and, as I believe, will float in triumph the flag for which Dewey 
conquered, for which Hobson faced a Spanish dungeon, and for 
which Bagley sleeps in a hero’s grave. 


Hawaiian Annexation—Direct Legislation. 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES HAMILTON LEWIS, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 11, 1898, 
On the joint resolution = TF Zsa pg re ent annexing the Hawaiian 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Whether it were wise, expedient, or profitable to 
annex Hawaii is not the subject of my observations. I have mye 
personal fears as well as my zealous hopes growing out of our 
action in this connection. tever my mal sentiments may 
have been vious to the Spanish-American war, before the fall 


of Manila, do not concern me now nor interest the House. The 
late events have decided many questions for us. My State, her 
citizens, my constituents, have in various ways ressed their 
desires, wi „ and preferences upon the issue. Their expres- 


sions are my guide, their wishes my duty to execute, while I, as a 
faithful representative, must accept, as I do cheerfully, their 
orders and obey them. For this, if for no other, reason I would 
vote for the accession. 

This is the only way I can even approximately gather their 
wishes. This t question has never been submitted to them 
for their consideration—no opportunity ever afforded to investi- 
gate and conclude upon the evidences to be presented for or 
against. In moments of doubt the Representative must act from 
the best advices he can procure, accepting where he can the first 
evidences of their wishes. He, as I, ey mistaken as to their 
desires. He can only act in the haze—almost the dark—where he 
has no decided light. 

WHERE IS THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE? 

Here is where I complain. This is the subject of my plaint. It 
is that by the form of our organization and the plan of our form 
of legislation no opportunity is allowed the people to express 
their wishes. Whenever any question, however important, arises 
within the two years between the ional elections, or be- 
tween the Presidential elections, the Representative must enter 
upon conjecture, speculate upon chances. 

Where is the opportunity for the wishes of the le to be 

, their desires to be obtained? Beyond . when the 
Representative does act, he may awake to discover that his act was 
not in accord with his constituents—was opposed to their welfare. 
No correction can be made. The act is complete; the evil or 
injury consummated. However zealous he may be to bea true 
and faithful Representative, however anxious never to transcend 
the limits of authority, he still is confused, as he has no guide or 
compass of direction but his last preceding platform. 


THE REMEDY DIRECT LEGISLATION, 


This evil was before the English founders of government. They 
saw the prospect of a misguided course by representatives. They 
apprehended the events now confronting us. They foresaw how 
a people may be frustrated in their desires. They anticipated 
how, by the method with us now existing, the people may be de- 

rived of the value and worth of their own wishes. Thus we 
d, as described by Dr. Borgeaud in English history: 
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In the preliminary plan adopted by the regiments and submit- 
ted in 1647 to the general council of the army is found this re- 
markable declaration: : 

That the power of this and all future representatives of this nation is in- 
ferior only to theirs who chuse them, and doth extend, without the consent 
or concurrence of any other person or persons, to the enacting, altering, and 
repealing of lawes; to the erecting and abolishing of offices and courts; to the 
appointing, removing, and calling to account magistrates and officers of all 
Cortoos: to the making war and peace; to the treating with forraigne States, 
and generally to whatsoever is not expressly or implyedly reserved by the 
represented to themselves, -~ 


We read farther on in the declaration of rights of the nation: 


That in all lawes made or to be made, oar person may be bound alike, 
and that no tenure, estate, charter, degree, birth, or place do conser any 
exemption from the ordinary course of legall proceedings, whereunto others 
are subjected. 

The authors of the agreement of the people formed, so to speak, 
the Left of the Puritan party. They were the ‘‘ Independents,” 
from whose ranks the army was largely recruited, and whose 
valor had won the victory for Cromwell at Marston Moor and 
Naseby. Toleration of all Christians was their rallying cry. 
Their self-governing churches, free from all hierarchy, were 
founded upon a compact or covenant adopted by the members of 
the ns a and forming its constitution. Ecclesiastical 
supremacy belonged to the congregation, and to the congregation 
alone, as Christ’s representative on earth. The assembly of the 
faithful, the visible source of all power, chose its own ministers, 
ebm and deacons, and itself exercised the power of excommu- 
nication. 

We can easily understand how men thus accustomed to democ- 
racy in the church were tempted to try it in the state. Upon the 
point of founding a republic, they went about it in the same way 
as they would to organize a church congregation. They wished 
to base it upon a formalcompact emanating fromthe social body, 
which they naturally were compelled to regard as the possessor 
of sovereignty. 


IN AMERICA IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


When America was settled the early governors foresaw the 
difficulty. They saw that only by the people direct could legisla- 
dion be had that would with exactness and truth express their 

esires and wishes. Thus we find these English Puritans were 
not then fully successful, and one reason of it was that so man 
of them emigrated to New England before the revolution whic 
beheaded Charles I, during the troublous times and immediatly 
after. But they brought their ideas and principles with them, 
and this is their history in the new land: 

For its firm establishment and free development the Puritan democracy 
reguired a virgin soil. This itfound beyond the ocean. In 1620, five years 
before the accession of Charles I, a body of fugitive Congregationalists 
broke away from the Old World and its feudali These are the men whom 
American Tistory reverently calls the “Pilgrim Fathers.“ On the point of 
landing and founding New Plymouth they formed themselves into a body 


2 by all the adult males of the company. 
0 


litic by a solemn compact, 
Bs n of their church covenants, the colony was 


y this act, drawn up in imita 
stituted. 


In it we find the following: 


And by virtue hereof (we) do enact, constitute, and frame such just and 
equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions, and officers, from time to time, as 
shall be thought most convenient for the general good of the colony; and 
unto which we promise all due submission and o lence. 

The pioneers of Connecticut had withdrawn from the older 
colony of Massachusetts Bay because of pancal differences. Be- 
ing consistent Congregationalists and advanced democrats, they 
were the first to reach those principles which we have seen the 
Independents supported in the mother country. 

In 1638 their pastor, Thomas Hooker, soul and leader of the 
new emigration, developed the following theses in a sermon pre- 
served to us by the notes of an auditor: 

That the choice of public magistrates belongs unto the people by God's 
5 the power to appoint officers and magistrates have the 

ey Who 

ht Hl to set the 8 and Amitations of the power and Boeri unto 


which they call them. And this, first, because the foundation of authority 
is laid in free consent of the people. 


OTHER COUNTRIES. 


From change to change have governments gone, keeping ever 
before them the frequent results of a people’s wishes ignored, neg- 
lected, or absolutely frustrated, have prescribed the change in the 

system in order to effect direct legislation. France, inthe Decla- 
ration of Rights adopted in the French National Assembly, as- 
serted that the sovereignty resided in the people—in each citizen. 
This was in 1789. On September 21, 1792, the French Republic 
adopted a constitution embodying this view and expressing this 
creed. Portugal, in 1822, made a portion of direct legislation as 
one of her creeds as going to give the people the greatest oppor- 
tunity for self-government under their new régime. 

In Awitesrland, the home of the initiative and referendum, at 


conventions held at Bern and Zurich in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, the Swiss Diet enacted what our Constitution 
omitted, our people being harassed by the prospect of the future 
disposition of the slave vote. Events following Napoleon’s inya- 
sion provoked changes until the culmination in 1830 at the con- 
federation held at Geneva. There, in 1830, the federal constitu- 
tion was revised, submitted to the people, and adopted, and in 
the course of the year 1831 Solothurn, Lucerne, Basel, Zurich, St. 
Gall, Thurgau, Aargau, Schaffhausen, and Bern, one after an- 
e tev anee their constitutions in the way which has been de- 
scribed. 

Freiburg did the same, but the work of its constitutional con- 
vention was not submitted to the people. The canton of Vaud, 
finding itself distanced in the general onward movement by its 
confederates in German Switzerland, very soon overthrew its 
charter, which had already been revised but not confirmed by the 
people; and replaced it by a constitution which received a popu- 
ar ratification July 8, 1831. All the new Swiss constitutions pro- 
claimed the sovereignty of the people. 

The people— 

Said Vulliemin— 
hailed with joy the day that placed them, free and hopeful, under the protec- 
tion of laws which they had themselyes made and accepted. 

The principle that the constituent power resides in the people 
is henceforth firmly, definitely established in Switzerland. is- 
tory has only to record its subsequent development. But right 
here a new J pence resents itself, the date of which is im- 
portant. e plebiscite, born of the revolution, became united 
with the old Germanic popular rights which had been preserved 
among the little democracies of the high Alps. The institutions 
which have arisen from this alliance are those of contemporary 
Switzerland. They are the so-called referendum, or act of popu- 
lar legislation, and the popular initiative, whose wide extension 
in the field of constitutional legislation is the principal feature of 
the development of the constiutional law of modern Swiss dem- 


ocracy. 

The right of initiative is the right to present to a political body 
a proponon which the latter is obliged to act upon, either by 
adoption or rejection. In case of adoption the K eet becomes 
the basis of a law emanating from that body. is differs from 
the right of simple petition, out of which it grows, in that he who 
makes use of it participates by that very act in the exercise of the 
power which resides in the body in question. 

Further progress has been along these lines, and the author 
sums it up as follows: 


In the world of thought contemporary Switzerland has become an impor- 
tant power. ay apni pe — 5 up into twenty-two petty nations, it pos- 
sessed but the rudiments of federal institutions. Its political history was 
too local, too diverse to be much studied abroad. Popular government was 
being ually evolved in the obscurity of the cantons. But this is no 
longer the case. The constitutions of 1848 and 1874 have brought order out 
of os. Men have seen in the heart of Europe the rise and persistence of 
a democratic state, sufficiently large to furn: the world with an example 
which may be quoted with advantage, which is being quoted every day. 
Evidence is being furnished to societies which are profoundly moved by the 
spirit of modern progress. 

The Swiss peasant journeying to the next village in his Sunday garb to 
deposit his “yes” or ‘‘no” in the urn at the schoolhouse would shake his head 
incredulously if told that his act may have an interest for men outside of his 
own country, living far beyond the mountains. Yetsuch isthe case. The 
old historic nations are marc one after the other, or are preparing to 
march, toward democracy, like the columns of an army slowly advancing 
into an unknown country. This peasant is a scout of the advancing army. 


And the author sums the whole matter up in the opening part 
of the book: 


Democracy, as has 


been said, is more than a form of government; it is a 
state of society. 


It is a state toward which all contemporary nations are 
tending by a seemingly inevitable law of evolution. ane 3 alread 

reached it, and are repii pn for themselves and for others the difficult ex - 
ment of popular government. Others are marching toward it more or less 
rapidly. lly, others are held back by the force of their medieval tradi- 
tions or by their imperfect civilization, but all are fatally drawn on toward 
it by the conquests of science and industry, by the annihilation of space, by 
the diffusion of knowledge, by all that which constitutes modern progress. 


AS PRECEDENTS IN GOVERNMENT. 


Solon, when governing Greece, submitted this method of gov- 
ernment to his people. So long as it remained uncorrupted and 
in force Rome was unable to conquerand the Macedonians failed 
in invasion. Lycurgus taught the system as one of safety for 
Rome, but the age became so profligate as to merge into the cor- 
ruption of the age of Verres and Crassus, where the ballot box 
was used as an instigation for murder and proposed legislation as 
the signal for revolution. $ 

Thomas Jefferson, observing the necessity of some system to 
avoid the people being circumvented in their desires and being 
defrauded out of their expressions, recommended asimilar process 
of legislation both in a letter to Dr. Harrison as well as in an arti- 
cle written while he was our minister in France. We have Lin- 
coln, the great emancipator, asserting that the evils which may 
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arise from a betrayal of trust by any public agent will be avoided 


by going as often and as direct to the people as possible. 

1 r. Speaker, I illustrate the present subject as demon- 
strating the necessity for this reform. Had this great question 
been wibenitted, as it should, directto the people, and the people had 
voted on the proposed legislation, the adoption or rejection of this 
proposed act, not a Representative in his action need have the deli- 
cacy I possess of being unable to ascertain with certainty the 
desires and welfare of his people. $ 

With the declaration that free government rests upon the just 
consent of the governed, the consent should be obtained in the only 
way they can consent to legislation which benefits or destroys— 
by Pallot. Thus direct legislation, by which the people initiate 
their legislation and have their legislators mold into form for 
them and refer the same to the people for their ballot, is the only 
sure process by which republican form of overnment can be 
maintained and the individual insure himself that equality and 
justice due one who is the image of his Maker. 


War Revenue Bill. 


Every American citizen must place his life and property at the disposal of his 
country in the hour of national peril and afilic ion—energetically support, not 
criticise, the Administration. This nation must not be defeated for wantof men, 
or for money to vigorously prosecute the war to an early and successful termina- 
tion. The Army and Navy must be fed and clothed. The President must be 
sustained, not embarrassed. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. JENKINS, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 9, 1898, 
On the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures. 


Mr. JENKINS said: 

Mr. Speaker: I desire to make only a few general observations. 
Time is too limited to take up each item in the bill and speak with 
reference to it. To undertake to discuss a bill of this importance 
in detail will tend rather to cloud than enlighten the mind, and, in 
fact, it is not necessary to spend much time or speak in detail. We 
are now considering the conference report on the bill H. R. 10100, 
entitled, An act to provide ways and means to meet war expendi- 
tures.” 

For my part I shall, without hesitation, without words of apology 
or criticism, vote to adopt the conference report. I will not even 
say Iam not satisfied with many of its provisions; that it is the 
best we can do; that if I had my way it would beentirely different. 
Ishall not attempt to place my judgment superior to that of the 

ntlemen that framed the bill and carry the idea that I could 

me a bill more satisfactory to the people at large. 

In a few general words let us look at the situation with which 
we have to deal. I am satisfied it will be demonstrated that the 
adoption of the conference report will be both well and patriotic, 
and it can be sustained in every particular. Let us remember that 
we are not now framing a revenue bill. We are not permitted to 
say, neither is it the time to discuss the question, as to whether it 
would be best to include this article and exclude that article. 
Therefore it is not a question whether this thing or that thing can 
be taxed, but the question is, Shall the conference report be 
adopted or rejected? 

I intend to make myself understood by all, and desire to aid 
others to understand the situation, not as I want it understood 
but as I know honest, patriotic people will understand it when 
they become familiar with the subject. I shall not stop to inquire 
how my vote on this important measure will affect me among the 
people, but will do my duty as I see it. It is impossible to vote in 
accordance with the wishes of an entire constituency, because it 
is well known that there is a division of opinion on the subject. 
No matter which way a vote is cast on this question it can not be 
said as the Representative is standing out against the will of his 

eople. 

p y remarks are intended to apply strictly to the question before 
us. For a better understanding of the situation we will have to 
go back a little in the history of the bill, and it will be plainly 
seen that it is not a question whether a person is for or against the 
further issue of bonds, for or against an income tax, for a high or 
low rate of taxation, for or against the further coinage of silver, 
but the 8 is how to obtain money enough to meet the ex- 
penses of the Government. 

We find ourselves engaged in a war between nations, one that 


proves to be very expensive, requiring large sums of money. Our ordi- 
nary expenses are very large and the people were grievously taxed 
in order to meet the same, and all at once that great burden is in- 
creased by an extraordinary expense growing out of the war, and it 
must be met. Met as only honest, intelligent, patriotic men can 
meet a question of this kind. : 

Every American citizen must place his life and property at the 
disposal of his country in the hour of national peril and afliction— ' 
energetically support, not criticise, the Administration. The nation | 
must not be defeated for want of men or money to vigorously pros- ' 
ecute the war to an early and successful termination. The Army 
and Navy must be fed and clothed. The President must be sus- 
tained, not embarrassed; and the people will approve of Congress 
sustaining the President and will not countenance any attempt to 
hinder or delay necessary action. With great unanimity war was 
declared and the President directed to poet both by land and sea. 

The honor of a great nation is at stake. Success is expected and 
required at the hands of the President. Soldiers and sailors must 
be fed and clothed, paid for their services, and cared for. Munitions 
of war must be purchased. Expense confronts us on every hand. 
The amount required is not only necessary but large. The burden 
the nation has to bear is very great. With one voice war is insisted 
upon. With great unanimity a voice comes from the people all over 
the nation to their representatives in Congress to put love of coun- 
try above party and proceed as becomes a great people of a mighty 
nation when a conflict like this is to be settled. s 

It seems to be nnanimously agreed that a large sum of money 
must be raised to be placed at the disposal of the President, and a 
sufficient amount must be certain and absolutely within the reach 
of the President whenever needed or the expense will be still 
further increased, and it will largely help to decrease the burden 
to make it absolutely certain that a sufficient amount of good 
money will always be at the command of the President. ‘Phe duty 
of taking the initiative in the matter devolves upon the House of 
Representatives, and an important one it is to prepare a bill of 
this kind; much more so than it looks to the ready writer and 
talker who can always see how it can be done, but never make any- 
one else understand it. ‘ 

As all want and expect the people to be fair and just, the truth 
must be spoken in order not to point, for I am satisfied that 
when tap people familiarize themselves with all that is involved 
they will come to a right determination. The criticisms and divi- 
sions of opinions grow out of the want of understanding of all of 
the facts, and perhaps not giving due thought to so important a mat- 
ter. Following the express words of the Constitution that “all 
bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of Represent- 
atives,” the one in question was introduced. 

Now the work and responsibility commences. It is not under- 
taken for glory or advertisement, but in the discharge of a great 
and important duty of momentous interest to the people, and I 
think per credit is due to the able gentlemen who formulated 
the bill and have aided so materially in bringing it so close toa 
law. The burden to be created is heavy and must rest somewhere. 
To make the bill a success requires ability, honesty, fairness, and 
a world-wide acquaintance with many matters, calling for close 
and lengthy study of intricate questions of finance and govern- 
ment. It is referred to the committee and, to use a common phrase, 
the laboring oar rests upon the gentleman introducing the Dill. 

The whole subjectis tobe goneover. Under the circumstances 
that is, as the effect is not for personal gain, but for the benefit of 
the country—the work, labor, and duty of the committee should be 
one of love and delight. 

People are patriotic. There is great wealth in the land. The last 
man and last dollar has been promised to be placed on the altar of 
our country. Congress has been notified that it has only to let 
loose the dogs of war and men will march to the field and money. 
flow into the en The committee meet for the purpose of fram- 
ing a bill and including the subjects for taxation. Judging from 
what has been said, the halls of Congress will be filled with patriots 
2 for the coming of the Ways and Means Committee to tell 
them that they are wealthy and have large property a waiting to pay 
duty, anxious to be taxed, and will not take “no 

It can not be thought po that a single 
forthcoming to criticise the actions and efforts of the committee to 
shield his Property from the burden of taxation. But not one ap- 
pears to aid the committee, and the committee are doomed to dis- 
appointment. There are men enough anxious to serve their country, 
but in a limited and prominent capacity, anywhere from lieutenant 
to lieutenant-general, but they are not aching to be taxed or to 
enlist as private soldiers. The committee does eed, however, that 
there is a large army in the field, reqħiring clothing, food, arms, 
and ammunition, and a little money for the families left behind, and 
the committee find that they have to bestir themselves to find prop- 
erty sufficient and a class of people to impose the tax upon. 

No one can tell the amount required or the length of time that 


” for an answer. 
entleman will be 


the war may last.. It must be anticipated. One thing is certain, 
however. Enough money must be raised, and the duty of the com- 
mittee, instead of being a pleasant one, turns out to 


extremely 
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disagreeable. Is there no help afforded the committee in discharg- 
ing this high public duty for the benefit of the nation? Oh, yes- 
A comes forward and points out that ho is unable to bear the bur- 
den of taxation, but that B has plenty of property and can well 
afford to be taxed. Over 300 members of the House of Representa- 
tives who are expected to aid the committee are actively engaged 
in representing their constituents, daily in receipt of letters and 
ams opposing every item in the bill, to the embarrassment of 
the committee. ° 

The situation is bewildering. Something must be done, and done 
quickly. Some bill must pass. It looks as though every Member, 
to properly represent his constituents, will have to oppose the pas- 
sage of the bill or will have to vote for a bill opposed by more or 
less of his constituents. Then the question arises, If this bill is 
beaten, what better can be done? Taxation is always burdensome 
and oppressing. If any money is raised it must be by taxation. 
Some persons or property must be affected, and therefore there will 
always be opposition, and the opposition will certainly be very 
great where so much property and so many persons have to be taxed, 
and it will never be found that taxation will be popmat, and the 
larger the amount to be levied the more oppressing the burden will 
be, particularly as the taxation must be coextensive with the limits 
of our country and the amount required very large. Hence it is 

lain to be seen that any bill levying duties will meet with more or 

ess opposition. Not a single person wants to be taxed. Of course 
there is some force in some of the opposition, while there is con- 
siderable that is very unreasonable, very unpatriotic. 

Con en begin to find themselves confronted with a divided 
duty. Every interest he represents is opposed to the pending bill. 
He is notified that in order to save himself and party from defeat 
certain items must be removed from the bill. Duty and country are 
forgotten; constituents must be represented, and the bewildered 
Congressman rushes to the committee to inform them that unless 
certain items are omitted from the bill his vote must be recorded 
against it, for there is great danger of his district going over to the 
enemy. Perhaps a Congressman has a right to be influenced; it is 
important that he be reelected, and the question of aiding the coun- 

in the hour of danger is forgotten. God and a patriotic people 
will take care of our hungry soldier and his suffering family while 
the energetic Congressman is driving the committee crazy trying to 

t his constituents relieved from the burden of a just taxation. 

Without being tiresome, enough can be said in a few Words to 
fully illustrate the situation. 

Cigars and tobacco make a loud noise, for they have had to carry 
the burden of the country ever since the war of 1861—have always 
been singled out for taxation; therefore should be relieved from any 
further burden. 

It is simply outrageous to tax beer, for that is the poor man's 
beverage. What is to be done? The Pullman Car Company can 
not stand the imposition, for they are taxed so heavily to satisfy the 
cry of the anarchist against toiling capital that they are not mak- 
ing enough to sufficiently pay the porter, thereby further increasing 
the burden of the traveling public to the extent of giving the porter 
a living. 

Davies must not be taxed, for medicine is sold for the benefit of the 
sick and dying, and it is simply outrageous to tax the sick and 
dying. Bankers must not be taxed because their responsibilities 
are great, dividends small, and expenses very large. They are 
always singled out because of their assumed wealth, and they must 
be relieved and the burden placed somewhere else. 

Taxation of corporations threatens to further widen the breach be- 
tween wealth and the toiling masses, and ifthe duty is imposed upon 
them it will be accepted as conclusive evidence of the surrender of 
Congress to the popular cry against capital. Life-insurance com- 

ies must not be taxed because they are honestly managed in the 
3 of the dead man, and it is a crying shame to tax the dead. 
Transfer of corporate stock should not be taxed becanse that is 
principally held by widows and orphans. No just man would justify 
taxing e and orphans. There is nothing left for circuses and 
theaters but to go out of the country or go ont of business, and there- 
by deprive the people of all pleasure and amusement. The man of 
property discovers that it is unpopular to be wealthy, and denounces 
the attempt to tax money placed in bank to aid circulation. 

The business man notifies the Congressman that he will have to 
retire from business, as he is a constant target for taxation. Any 
attempt to raise money by the issuance of bonds is denounced as a 
scheme to further the interests of the rich man at the expense of the 

or man, placing another millstone around the neck of the nation. 
Plans of finance aresuggested too ridiculous to referto. The situa- 
tion is perilous. Thecommittee, appreciating the importance of the 
duty devolving upon them, are immovable. The Congressman is 
unable to exempt his constituents from taxation. The committee 
refnses to give him aid and comfort. He can not secure, the neces- 
sary amendments from the committee or on the floor of the House, 
but it is plain that these several propositions have been settled. 
Matters are so arranged that the bill will pass despite opposition; 

for the billcan not be reelected; that 


that the Congressman votin 
it takes all his wife’s relations. Tarift 


the war must be put down i 


is a local question, mg ome to the contrary notwithstandin 
The bill passes the 


ouse and goes to the Senate, Gonttatied by 


a different element than that in control of the House; and in the 
Senate the bill is amended some 213 times in many important par- 
ticulars. Much work is yet to be done by those who believe that 
the Government must have sufficient money to successfully prose- 
cute the war. A committee of conference is appointed, three from 
the Senate and three from the House, cach supposed to represent 
the views of their respective Houses, and these six gentlemen are 
charged with the delicate and important duty of agreeing upon a 
measure that will command the approval of their respective Houses 
and yet raise the required amount of revenue for the Government. 

We realize how powerless are the efforts of a Member to relieve 
his constituents from taxation and yet do his duty to his country. 
Personally, I do not plead for sympathy; neither do I shrink from 
the prompt discharge. of duty. I realize that if the pending meas- 
ure does not become a lawit must go back to conference, and the 
longer it is pending the worse we are off; for if interested people 
think they can be relieved from the burdens imposed by the bill 
they will make continued and energetic efforts in that direction and, 
as I have said, in the end the burden mnst be imposed upon some 
property and some individuals. 

o man can expect, in a government like this, to have his views 
prevail. Legislation must always be a matter of yielding, conces- 
sion, and compromise, and the will of the majority must prevail. 
There is no question of politics in this measure. It is purely a busi- 
ness proposition as to the best way to meet the extraordinary con- 
ditions forced upon us. As a nation we have taken a very important 
step; the honor of our country and the future of our ple are at 
stake, and the responsibility great and the burden heavy. The 
times demand statesmanship of the highest order and the applica- 
tion of business principles. We must be bound bya patriotic bond 
and our action must be united. 

Independent of the question of taxation, we are confronted with 
another important question growing, out of this bill, and inas- 
much as the Republican party is charged with going back on its 
record, it may be well to briefly refer toit. 

An important question arises as to the disposition of Senate 
amendment 209, called in the act ‘coinage of silver seigniorage,” 
providing for the immediate coinage, as fast as possible, of all silver 
bullion now held in the Treasury into present standard silver 
dollars—not less than $4,000,000 per month. The conferees agreed 
upon a new section, as follows: 

Coinage of silver bullion: That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby author- 
ized and directed to coin into standard silver dollars, as rapidly as the public inter- 
est may require, to the amount, however, of not less than one and one-half million 
of dollars in each month, all of the silver bullion now in the Treasury porchased in 
accordance with the provisions of the act N July 14, 1890, entitled An act 
directing the purchase of silver bullion the issue of Treasury notes thereon, 
and for other Lenk pa a and said dollars only so coined shall be used and applied 
in the manner for the purposes mentioned in said act. 

On one hand, it is said that to vote to adopt the conference report 
with this amendment is to absolutely surrender to the silver men of 
the country. On the other hand, many gentlemen thoronghly in 
sympathy with silver, say that it is a mere sop to the silver men; 
and still other gentlemen have stated on the floor of this House 
that to carry this into effect, as agreed upon by the conferees, will 
not change the penance under existing law, and that the increase 
in coinage will small. In other words, it is a reappearance of 
existing law in this revenue bill. It is certainly a revenue bill. It 
gives to the country $150,000,000 annually as additional revenue, 
and empowers the President to raise $100,000,000 more by the sale 
of bonds in case it becomes necessary, at a low rate of interest. It 
must be further understood that there can be no separate vote on 
the different items in the bill. We must either accept or reject the 
conference report as a whole. It seems to be generally understood 
that the Senate will not sustain the conferees unless this provision 
is a part of the bill. 

A brief examination of this particular question may not be out 
of place at this time. An individual charged with no duty can 
ye easily discuss the abstract question, but as Representatives we 
find more involved. Upon the facts under the law a vote to conenrin 
the Senate amendment as agreed to by the conference committee 
does not prove a man in favor of the free coinage of silver at the 
rate of 16 to 1. And a vote to nonconcur in the Senate amendment 
as agreed to by the conference committee does not prove a man to 
be in favor of a single gold standard. For, from the statements 
made, the question is, What is best under all of the circumstances 
presenting themselves? Personally, among other things, I believe 
in a single gold standard, and am opposed to the farther coinage of 
stan silver dollars. It is true the amendment is made to an act 
to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures. 

Now, if it will furnish ways and means, according to the intent 
of the act, without cost to the people, it may be well worth consid- 
ering. From correspondence received on the subject and from what 
we can hear on every hand, it would appear as though the matter 
were not thoroughly understood. And this is no wonder, for the 
whole subject of our finance is confused, and the information neces- 
sary to a correct understanding of the subject is not within the 
reach of the average person. I will make ashort statement present- 
ing the entire question, and allow each person to form individual 
judgment upon this one item. 

Under the act of February 28, 1878, it was provided, among other 
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things, that there should be coined silver dollars of the weight of 
412) ins troy of standard silver as provided in the act of Jan- 
uary 18, 1837, which coins, together with all silver dollars thereto- 
fore coined by the United States of like weight and fineness, should 
be a legal tender at their nominal value for all debts and dues, pub- 
lic and private, except where otherwise expressly stipulated in the 
contract, and the Secre of the Treasury was authorized and di- 
rected to purchase from time to time silver bullion at the market 
price thereof, not less than $2,000,000 worth per month and not more 
than $4,000,000 worth per month, and cause the same to be coined 
monthly as fast as so purchased into such dollars, and a sum suffi- 
cient to carry out the provisions of the act was appropriated. 

And it was further provided that any holder of the coin author- 
ized by this act might deposit the same with the Treasurer @ any 
assistant treasurer of the United States in sums not less than $10 
and receive therefor certificates of not less than $10 each, corre- 
sponding with the denominations of the United States notes; the 
coin deposited for or representing the certificates was to be re- 
tained in the Treasury for the payment of the same on demand. 
The certificates were to be receivable for customs, taxes, and all 
publie dues, and when so received might be reissued. 

And by the act of August 4, 1886, entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1887, and for other purposes,” the Secretary 
of the Treasury was authorized and required to issue silver certifi- 
cates in denominations of one, two, and five dollars, and the silver 
certificates by that act authorized were made receivable, redeem- 
able, and payable in like manner and for the same like purposes as 
was provided for silver certificates by the act of February 28, 1878, 
and denominations of one, two, and five dollars were to be issued 
in lieu of silver certificates of larger denominations in the Treasury 
or in exchange therefor upon presentation by the holders, and to 
that extent said certificates of larger denominations were to be can- 
celled and destroyed. 

Under the act of 1890 and the act of August 4, 1886, there was 
issued, up to and including June 1, 1898, silver certificates to the 
amount of $397,732,504, and at the same time there was in circula- 
tion of that amount $391,225,265. Under the act of 1878 the Gov- 
ernment purchased silver bullion to the amount of $308,279,260.71. 

So much of the act of February 28, 1878, entitled ‘‘An act to au- 
thorize the coinage of the standard silver dollar and to restore its 

al-tender character” as required by monthly purchase and coinage 

of the same into silver dollars of not less than $2,000,000 and not 
more than $4,000,000 worth of silver bullion was repealed by section 
5 of the act of July 14, 1890, entitled “An act directing the pur- 
chase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and 
for other purposes,” and this act directed the Secretary of the 
Treasury to purchase from time to time silver bullion to theaggregate 
amount of 4,500,000 ounces, or so much thereof as may be offered, 
each month, at the market price thereof, not to exceed $1 for 371.25 
grains eb ayaa silver, and to issue in 8 for such purchase of 
silver bullion Treasury notes of the United States, to be prepared 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, in such form and of such denomi- 
nations, not less than $1 or more than $1,000, as the Secretary might 
rescribe, and a sum sufficient to carry the provisions of the act 
into effect was i he waa py 

And it was further provided that the 8 notes issued in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this act should be redeemable on 
demand in coin at the Treasury of the United States or at the office 
of any assistant treasurer of the United States, and when so re- 
deemed might be reissued, but no greater or lesser amount of such 
notes should be outstanding at any time than the cost of the silver 
bullion and the standard silver dollars coined therefrom then held 
in the Treasury purchased by such notes. The Treasury notes 
created by this act were made legal tender in payment of all debts, 
public and private, except when otherwise stipulated expressly in 
the contract, and were made receivable for customs, taxes, and all 
public dues, were subject to reissue, and the holder had a right 
under the act to have them redeemed in gold or silver coin, at his 
discretion; the Government declaring by the act in question that 
it was the established policy of the United States to maintain the 
two metals on a parity with each other upon the present legal ratio 
or such ratio as may be provided by law. 

On the subject of the coinage,it provided that the Secretary of 
the Treasury should each month coin 2,000,000 ounces of the silver 
bullion purchased under the provisions of this act into standard 
silver dollars until the Ist day of July, 1891, and after that time he 
should coin of the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of 
this act as much as might be necessary to provide for the redemp- 
tion of the Treasury notes provided for by this act, and the gain or 
seigniorage received from the coinage was to be accounted for and 
paid into the Treasury. 

A very important amendment was made to this act, as will be seen 
by the following act, entitled ‘‘An act to repeal a part of the act 
approved July 14, 1890, entitled ‘An act directing the purchase of 
silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other 
purposes.“ 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Sri 
America in Congress assembled, That so much of the act approved July 14, 1890, 


entitled “An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury 
notes thereon, and for other purposes," as directs the Secretary of the Treasury 
to purchase from time to time silver bullion to the aggregate amount of 4,500,000 
oun or so much thereof as may be offered, in each month at the market price 
thereof not exceeding $1 for 371.25 of pure silver, and the issue in payment 
for such purchase Treasury notes of the United States, be, and the same is hereby, 


repealed. 

And it is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States to continue to use 
both gold and silver as standard money and to coin both gold and silver into 
money of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, such equality to be secured 
through international agreement or by such safeguards of legislation as will in- 
sure the maintenance of the parity in value of the coins of the two metals and the 
equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets and in the payment of 
debts. And it is hereby farther declared that the efforts of the Government 
should be steadily directed to the establishment of such a safe system of bimet- 
allism as will maintain at all times the equal power of every dollar coined or 
issued by the United States in the markets and in the payment of debts. 

Approved November 1, 1893. 


Under the act of 1890 the Government expended $155,931,002 for 
silver bullion. There are several facts appearing that ean not be 
disputed. 

The Government has on hand a quantity of silver bullion. . 

The right and power of coinage exists by the act of July 14, 1890 
if not by the act of 1878. 3 

Standard silver dollars are being coined from the bullion pur- 
chased under the act of 1890. The increase of coinage will not be 
very great. Our condition will permit of a small increase withont 
any great additional strain upon the Government. The quantity 
in coinage value of the silver bullion is shown by the letter from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, which speaks for itself, and is as 
tollows: à 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., June 7, 1898. 

Sm: In reply to your verbal inquiry, I have the honor to inform you that the 
amount of silver bullion purchased under the act of July 14, 1890, remaining on 
band June 1, 1898, was 108,333. 139.17 fine ounces. the cost of which was 807, 87. 
420.40, and the coinage value of which is 8140, 067, 089.02. The profit, or seignior- 
age, therefore, which would result from the coinage of this bullion is $42,079,663.62. 

On June 1 the amount of miery Rye} issued under the act of July 14, 
1890, and still outstanding, was $101,981,230, These notes are secured by the 
$97.987,420.40 silver bullion above mentioned, and by 3,993,860 standard silver 
dollars now in the Treasury. The total amount of standard silver dollars in the 
Treasury is $403,583,999. Of this amount, $3,993,860 are held as above indicated, 
$391,225,265 are held for the redemption of an equal amount of silver certificates 
in circulation, and $8,364,874 are the pape of the United States, and constitute 
a part of the available cash balance in the cones L-J. GAGE, 


Respectfally, yours, * 


Hon. JOHN J. JENKINS, 
House of i 


On June 1, 1898, there was in the Treasury some silver bullion, 
less than a million dollarsin value, that was obtained by separating 
silver bullion from gold bullion purchased, and that is used to keep 
up subsidiary coinage. It might besaid in passing this point that 
if this is not sufficient to keep up the subsidiary coinage it is 
thought that the general law will permit the purchase of silver 
bullion sufficient to maintain subsidiary coinage. 

Now, as a matter of fact, we have no profit or seigniorage in the 
Treasury, and it will take several years to coin all of the bullion in 
the Treas at the quantity agreed upon by the conference com- 
mittee. If isseriously urged by many gentlemen who favor the gold 
standard—gentlemen very much opposed to the free coinage of sil- 
ver dollars—that under the circumstances it would be good business 
and good polities to coin and thus get rid of the silver bullion that 
we have purchased and now have on hand. It is valuable assets of 
the United States and can not well be used in bulk, and might just 
as well be converted into something that can be used; and the 
silver dollars may well be used in the various islands that seem 
so soon to come into the control and occupancy of the United States, 
Favoring this is not like favoring the purchase of any more silver 
bullion. If we do not coin it we certainly onght to get rid of it 
for what it is actually worth and make the best of a bad bargain. 

One thing is certain, the coinage of what is on hand at the rate 
purchased will not do great violence to the business interests of the 
country and will certainly relieve us from at least one question 
of further discussion—the bullion will be disposed of, and to that 
extent the people will have needed rest. Most of the silver dollars 
were coined under the act of July 14, 1890; some of them were 
coined under the act of February 28, 1878, and all of them are held 
for the redemption of Treasury notes issued under the act of July 
14, 1890. I am not influenced in my belief because the amendment 
as finally agreed to by the conferees apres that the coinage shall 
only take effect as rapidly as the public interests may require, for I 
do not think seriously that the public interests require the addi- 
tional coinage at this time, whether by force of the present law or 
what appears to be the coming law. It may possibly, however, 
require it in the future. 

“he coi is to take place at the rate of not less than one and 
one-half millions a month, without any referenee to what the pub- 
lic interests may require. It may be true, as stated, that coinage 
will not and can not take place as fast under the pending bill as 
under existing law. I can not think our silver friends want a stat- 
utory provision reenacted, for that will not make it any stronger or 
more public. I think, with all due respect to the gentlemen who 
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have made statements in regard to this matter, the true ground to 
rest this amendment upon and the real reason for its passage is to 
simply make a doubtful matter certain and to force the coinage 
without reference to whether or not the silver dollar coined will 
required to redeem Treasury notes issued under the act of 1890. 

We have on hand 108,333,139.17 fine ounces of silver, which cost 
the Government 897,987, 420.40. When that is coined into dollars 
it will make $140,067,089.02, making a difference between the cost 
of the bullion and the number of dollars 542, 079,668.62. The actual 
value of the silver is not changed by its conversion into dollars, but 
on account of the promises of the Government contained in the 
acts of July 14, 1890, and November 1, 1893, the silver dollar is 
worth more than its bullion value. The serious question is whether 
the Government will keep and maintain its promise. If we can, we 
are all right; if we can not, a serious embarrassment will follow, but 
this small coinage will not be responsible forit. For one I can not 
think at this time, under all the circumstances, that it would be 
wise to defeat the conference report on account of this amendment, 
for I think the Government will safely bear the added strain. 

I do not support it because I believe that it will increase the 
revenues of the country, and I am frank to say that if it was a 
3 standing alone, viewing it just as I do at present, as an in- 

ependent proposition, I would vote N. it, 1: feeling the force 
of doing something with the bullion that will be beneficial to the 
country. By the passage of this conference report we do not intend 
to disturb the great and righteous verdict rendered by the Ameri- 
can people or do anything to weaken or debase the currency. While 
voting for this at this time we still affirm that we are in favor of 
currency reform and of placing the finances of this country ona 
good, sound, and substantial basis. 

The average individual charged with no responsibility hardly 
realizes the great responsibility resting with those charged with 
this great duty. Eac. 5 of the people is forced to the 
conviction that he must defer largely to the judgment of others, 
but it is not always the best pae or the most intelligent ideas that 
are adopted in legislation. There is still in this country, unfortu- 
nately, a large number of people who honestly believe in the farther 
advancement of silver at the expense of the nation and against the 
best interest of the people. Some of them are in position to assert 
their rights, and the recognition of their doctrine to a very limited 
extent in order to further the interests of vital importance to the 
nation must not be understood by the people as an abandonment of 
the great effort made in behalf of sound money. 

The 8 of the amendment in question without any great 
injury to the country insures adoption of the revenue bill, which is 
absolutely essential to the existence of the nation. It is to be re- 
gretted at this time that there is any division of opinion on a mat- 
ter of so vital importance to the welfare of the country, and each 
gentleman standing on the floor of this House, with equs power 
and privilege, must eee his duty as he sees it, and I have no 
question but what the people of the United States will sustain this 
‘Congress in the adoption of the report of the conference committee. 
If there be one among us so much abler and better informed than 
all others, and can say that he can present a better measure, let him 
undertake it and present it for examination. It will then be 
readily seen that, no matter how perfect and how satisfactory it may 
be to himself, it will meet with a large amount of opposition from 
every direction. 

We can not afford to spend very much time upon the adoption or 
rejection of the conference report, for we are told by gentlemen in 
a position to know that we must act promptly if we would secure 
the great benefits to be derived from the passage of this bill. We 
must not delay until everybody has placed himself in a position to 
make the bill unavailable. e have nothing to show that if more 
time is spent it will be beneficial or profitable or tend to bring dif- 
ferent minds together. We can not discharge our duty here with- 
out feeling great responsibility resting upon us, forced to create and 
impose this burden. We can only say upon our part that wo are 
not responsible for it; that we would be glad to relieve the people 
from it if we could; but we can not; it must be met. The burden 
should be distributed equitably; it should be met patriotically and 
honorably. 

Every citizen should feel it to be his honest duty to hasten to his 
country’s call; to aid the tax officer, rather than place his property 
out of sight and knowledge of the taxing officer. Offering prop- 
erty for so honorable and laudable a purpose is nothing compared 
with the loss of life. Men go forward into the field of battle with 
their lives in their hands—something worth more than property. 
There is no attempt upon their part to secrete themselves. They 
place themselves squarely under the eye of the enemy. Why should 
we be less pens with reference to our property? Why create 
so much diversion? Why denounce honorable, earnest efforts to 
secure money and properly satisfy the wants of the country? When 
it was r that the war would be expensive, we were told on 
every hand there was something higher and more valuable than 
money. Now is the time to apply the doctrine and defend and 
maintain our national honor. The conference report is the average 
opinion in reen, to the many conflicting interests that meet in 
matters like b 
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Hawaiian Annexation, 
SPEECH » 
HON. CHARLES S. HARTMAN, 


OF MONTANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 11, 1898, 


the joint resolution (H. Res. 259) to provi 
On 3 ie ee Kari Bs provide ero annexing the Hawaiian 

Mr. HARTMAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have read and heard much of the manifest 
destiny” of the United States. It has been portrayed in beautiful 
and eloquent language in editorial, in essay, andin public s h. 
In glowing terms have some of the advocates of this resolution 
held before our too willing eyes the picture of new accessions to 
the present territorial possessions of the Republic. We have been 
dazzled and delighted at the suggestion of the Stars and Stripes 
floating over islands and countries where once the flag of mon- 
archies or despotisms waved. 

So vividly have our annexation friends shown us the manifest 
destiny ” of the Republic in their proposed policy of grasping right 
and left for the islands of the seas that 1 fear we have not fully 
considered the entire import of the step proposed to be taken. 
Indeed, many will hesitate to investigate the question at all where 
they are continually assured by many supporters of annexation 
that a man can not bea patriot and oppose their policies. 

Mr. Speaker, my conception of the proper and I hove the ulti- 
mate destiny of the United States may not be sufficiently impe- 
rialistic to entitle it to the respect or approval of those self-con- 
stituted champions of the manifest destiny“ of the United States 
and these same self-appointed censors of private opinion and pub- 
lic debate, but such as it is, I shall present it to the House, in spite 
of the fact that in so doing I subject myself to the charge from 
annexation advocates of not being a patriot. 

The proposal for the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands is one 
which ought to be considered solely with reference to its effect 
upon the welfare of the people of the United States. Our action 
ought not to be for the p of gratifying our national pride 
or ambition for territorial acquirement. A proposition which in- 
volves a complete coparimro rom previously established govern- 
mental policies ought not to be lightly considered or hastily 


adopted: 
hat does Hawaiian annexation mean to the people of the 
United States? What will its effect be upon their resources, their 
revenues, their industries, their civilization? Is Hawaiian annexa- 
tion in harmony with the established and oft-announced policies 
of the United States? If not, why should those policies be re- 
versed; what interests demand their reversal; what will be the 
cost of such reversal, and what is to be the end of the policy pro- 
sed to beinaugurated? These are all questions which ought to 
considered calmly and dispassionately before we embark on 
the unknown sea of insular territorial aggrandizement. 

The friends of annexation assure us that it is essential for the 
defense of our western coast that these islands be acquired by 
the United States. They insist that without their ownership our 
Pacific coast possessions are in constant and imminent peril from 
the attack of some enemy that may possess the islands and make 
them a supply point from which to outfit expeditions against the 
cities of the coast. 

Let us see if this is true. 2 

Let us first ascertain our present relations to these islands. 
They are situated in the Pacific Ocean, 2,089 miles southwest from 
San Francisco, 2,305 miles from Port Townsend, and 2,395 miles 
from Sitka, Alaska. From each of these points full-powered 
steam vessels may run to Honolulu. 

In 1875 a treaty between the Hawaiian Government and the 
United States was negotiated whereby the sugar product of the 
islands was admitted into the ports of the United States free of 
duty. The language of the treaty is as follows: 


RECIPROCITY TREATY OF 18%. d 


ART. I. For and in consideration of the rights and privileges ted by 
His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands in the next succeeding article 
of this convention, and as an equivalent therefor, the United States of 
America hereby to admit all the articles named in the following 
schedule, the same being the growth and manufacture or produce of the 
Hawaiian Islands, into all the ports of the United States free of duty, 

ule. 

ART. II. For and in consideration of the rights and 2 granted oy 
the United States of America in the preceding article of this convention, an 
as an equivalent therefor, His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands 
1 to admit all the articles named in the following schedule, the 
same being the growth, manufacture, or produce of the United States of 
America, into all the ports of the Hawaiian Islands free of — 0 (Schedule.) 

ART. III. The evidence that articles proposed to be admitted into the porta 
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nited States upon any of the cles proposed to be ad- 
Rea ai gee 


ege or rights of use therein, to EOE 8 a 
er nation s 0 


Such assent having been kiven ana the ratifications of the convention hay- 


ter. 
ART. VI. The present convention shall be duly ratified, and the ratifica- 
tons exchanges 155 „ City, within eighteen months from the date 
ereof, or earlier i ssible, 
In faith whereof the respective plenipotentiaries of the en contracting 
parties have signed this present convention and have affixed thereto their 


tive seals. DR 
one in duplicate, at Was on, the thirtieth day of January, in the year 


of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy-five. 
PEARL RIVER CLAUSE. 


(On the 9th of November, 1887, the ei treaty was extended for 
seven years and the following clause added to it. 
His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands nts to the Government 
of the United States the exclusive nee to enter the harbor of Pearl River, 
in the island of Oahu, and to establish and maintain there a coaling and re- 
station for the use of vessels of the United States, and to that end the 
nited States may improve the entrance to said harbor and do all other 
things needful to the purpose aforesaid. 


In 1887 this treaty was extended for the further period of seven 
ears, and as a consideration for its acceptance by the United 
tates the then King of the Hawaiian Islands ceded to the United 

States the exclusive right to enter the harbor of Pearl River, in 
the Island of Oahu, and to establish and maintain there a coaling 
and repair station for the use of vessels of the United States,” etc. 

That cession was absolute and was supported by an adequate 
consideration. The United States, therefore, has as full, complete, 
and perfect right to enter, improve, and occupy Pearl Harbor as 
she would have if she were the owner of the islands. Such being 
the case, the argument of the annexationists that we must own 
the islands in order to have a coaling station or harbor of refuge 
for our vessels is without foundation in fact. 

Although the period of duration provided for in the extension of 
the reciprocity treaty of 1887 has expired, yet the sugar from the 
islands is still admitted into the American ports free of duty. 

Since 1885, under this reciprocity treaty, the United States has 
remitted in duties on Hawaiian sugar about $66,000,000. Estimat- 
ing the amount of shipment of sugar into the United States by those 
of the last three years, the United States Treasury would receive 
$8,000,000 per annum from that supar if the reciprocity treaty 
were 98 and the duties provided by the Dingley bill levied 
and collected. The annulment of the treaty may by its terms be 
- had by the United States upon giving one year’snotice. It is not 
wonderful that the great sugar growers of Hawaii are anxious for 
annexation, because by it they make permanent the admission free 
of duty of all their sugar sold in the United States. Annexation 
to them would indeed be a most valuable event. 

But the question that concerns us is not how annexation will 
affect the Hawaiian sugar planter, but how it will affect the United 
States. That it will forever put it out of our power to levy and 
collect duties upon Hawaiian sugar to the amount of $8,000,000 
per year there is no doubt. That annexation by the terms of the 
an frer means the assumption on the part of the United States 
of the Hawaiian indebtedness of $4,000,000, there is clearly no 
‘doubt. But these are to my mind the least important of of 
the objections to be urged against annexation. e acquirement 
of Hawaii carries with it the responsibility for its defense. 

The ownership of the islands makes it imperative upon the 
United States to take such steps in the direction of fortification 
and increased naval power asmay benecessary to maintain our sov- 
ereignty in those islands. The burden of proving the necessity of 
their acquirement and possession rests upon the advocates of the 
resolution. 

Possibly the argument presented by them upon which they 
dwell with greatest force and the one to which they give greatest 
prominence is the necessity of possessing the islands for the de- 
fense of our western coast and the commerce of the Pacific Ocean. 

To make this argument attractive and plausible they have pre- 
sented maps to the House to show that Hawaii is the “crossroads 


They have informed us that its 
proximity to the Pacific coast makes ita complete point of defense 
if possessed by us from attack from any foreign foe, but that if it 
should be possessed by any other government with whom we 
might in the future ‘ppily become involved in war our com- 


of commerce” of the Pacific. 


merce wouldcertainly be destroyed and cur coast cities imperiled. 

The fallacy of this ar; ent will be at once realized when it is 
understood and remembered that the largest and best einipped 
battle ships in the world, taking on a full cargo of coal at Hono- 
lulu and sailing at maximum speed in a voyage from the islands 
to San Francisco, would not, upon reaching San Francisco, have 
a day’s supply of coal left in their bunkers. The result of this 

ould be the rendering helpless of such a vessel and giscing it 
within the power of the American fleet stationed in San Fran- 
cisco Bay. This fact will appear from the following official letter 
from the Engineer in Chief of the United States Navy under date 
of January 11, 1898, addressed to Hon. R. F. PETTIGREW, United 
States Senator from South Dakota: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 11, 1893. 
Sin: 1. Your letter of January 5, 1898, addressed to the Secretary of the 


Navy, y brida certain information as to the coal capacity and steamin 
eg of first-class battle ships and cruisers of the first rate, has been 8 
0 Bureau. 
2. In reply, the Bureau transmits the following table, Which contains the 
information desired: 


| Steaming ra- 


Steaming ra- St ; 
Coal- dius on this 
dius on this 
Name, anker, | coal at mast | oul et mast 
i with forcod 
3 draft. 
Knots Knots. 
n 1,7 a6, 000 62,355 
Indiana 1,559 4,805 52.671 
Massach 1,660 4,797 52.205 
Oregon <=) 1.540 5, c2, 448 
Brooklyn -....5- 1,300 4,342 b1,40¢ 
New York.. 1,200 4,486 51.344 
Colum! 1,600 a7,000 51.840 
Minneapol 1,520 6, 824 51,505 
Olympia 1,100 6,105 01, 408 
a Estimated. 
b From official trial, actual fi, 


res. 
c From official trial on basis of 24 pounds of coal per indicated horsepower. 
Very respectfully, GEO. MITCHELL, 
Engineer in Chief, U. S. N., Chief of Bureau. 
Hon. R. F. PETTIGREW, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


It is further urged that the probable ownership and construc-, 
tion of the Nicaragua Canal by the United States Government at 
some time in the future, will render the possession of the Hawaiian 
Islands ne as an aid to the protection of that canal and 
the commerce which es through it. We have been told in 
the public press that Hawaii is the nearest coaling station which: 
could be had for this purpose. This statement is untrue. 

The official map issued by the Government showing tracks for 


full-powered steam vessels with distances in nautical miles states 
the distance from Nicaragua to Honolulu to be 4,210 miles, while 
from Ni to San Francisco it is only 2,700 miles. Itis, 


therefore, 1,510 miles nearer from San Francisco to Nicaragua than 
from Honolulu to Nicaragua; so this reason, like the other, must 
fall in the face of the record facts. 

How the Nicaraguan Canal could bé more easily protected from 

the aggressions of a foreign foe by an American fleet established 
in Honolulu Harbor, 4,210 miles from the canal, than it could be 
with naval headquarters at San Francisco, only 2,700 miles from 
Nicaragua, is a proposition quite difficult tocomprehend. The 
further argument presented by the annexationists is that the 
present ion of Manila Harbor is to ripen into perpetual 
ownership by the United States of the Philippine Islands, and 
that in order to protect the present possession of it by Admiral 
Dewey and ‘the future ion by the Government of the 
United States, should it me the permanent property of the 
United States, Hawaii is an essential property to be owned by 
the United States, 
The reasons for that conclusion being the proximity of the 
islands to Manila and the corresponding assistance to the United 
States in getting the quickest communication between San Fran- 
cisco and Manila, and in support of this the ‘‘crossroads of com- 
merce” argument is again invoked to do duty, and the element of 
time in making the journey is again asserted to be with the route 
by way of Honolulu. But this assertion, like the former one re- 
garding the distance from Nicaragua to the Hawaiian Islands, is 
completely refuted by a reference to the official map before 
mention 

It is more than probable that the error into Which gentlemen 
have fallen in coming to their conclusions with reference to the 
distance between the various points involved in this discussion is 
due to the fact that they inadvertently overlook the spherical form 
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of the earth, and with their eyes resting upon a flat map they 
temporarily forget that the earth is round. The frequent state- 
ment found in the public press that the Hawaiian Islands are the 
most im t, if not the only place in the Pacific where a coal- 
ing station could be located and a harbor of refuge established, is 
doubtless made in entire ignorance of the fact that the United 


abundance of water to float the largest vessels of the seas. In it 
could be anchored the entire United States Navy. On the island 
is a lake of fresh water, from which an abundance of pure water 
ar be obtained, 


the route from San Francisco to Manila by way of Honolulu is 
the quickest and most desirable route, I submit the following 
table of 1 prepared from the Government map showing the 


distances between the respective points mentioned traveled by 
full- powered steam vessels: Hee 
es. 
TTT 4,202 
eee . 
Port Townsend to Manila é] é„4̃ũ,.d 5,955 
San Francisco to Yokohama (via lower Aleutian route 4,526 
WOOORION 00. MONO ooo E E ccvaneteposeuaas Lone 1,753 
Ban Francisco to Mania soon . 6, 289 
San Francisco to Yokohama (via route north of Honolulu) — 4,791 
WOKOMANIN £0 MANTA Soc r SES 1,153 
San Francisco to Manila... ....... 22. «cbcö4c4„%7“'!.ö 6, 544 
A comparison of the last two tables shows a difference of 255 
miles in favor of the lower Aleutian route. 3 
es. 
San Francisco to Honolulu (direct) 2,089 
Honolulu to Yokohama................ i 899 
Yokohama to Manila 
San Francisco to Manila via Honolulu 


7,241 
This table gives the shortest of the routes laid down upon this 
Government map from San Francisco to Manila via Honolulu, 


and it will be observed by comparing it with Table No. 2, the 
lower Aleutian route, that the Honolulu route is 952 miles longer 
than the route via the Aleutian Islands. 

If itis urged by the supporters of the resolution that after the 
construction of the Ni Canal the commerce passing 
through it from the east and bound for Asiatic coast points must 
go by way of Honolulu because it is the shortest route, I invite 
their attention to the following tables, prepared also from the 
Government map, which shows that the route from Nicaragua 
by way of San neisco and the Aleutian Islands is 373 miles 
shorter than the route by way of Honolulu: 


Ni to Honolulu 
Honolulu to Yok 


Yokohama to 1 
Total 9, 362 
Nicaragua to San Francisco cc aca NEENA 2,700 
San Francisco to Manila (via lower Aleutian route) 6,289 
fc A A neues pi N I L NAA E 8,989 
Nicaragua to Manila via Honolulu..-...........-------------------------- 9, B62 
Nicaragua to Manila via San Francisco and Aleutian Islands 8,989 
` — 
Dir E E ENR 873 


From the foregoing tables it is apparent, then, that the situa- 
tion of the Sandwich Islands with reference to any point on the 
coast of the United States or of North America, or with reference 
to Manila and the Philippine Islands, is so remote as to be neither 
valuable nor useful to us in the matter of distance of present e 
session or of any future ownership which we may unfortuna 
obtain of the Philippine Islands. In other words, the possession 
of the islands will be an element of weakness to the United States 
rather than an element of strength. 

The national honor, the national duty would demand that they 
should be protected and defended should vhat pam into the 
session of the American Government. That ei means an 
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tional navy for that purpose, or it means a division of the Navy 
which we already possess. By an addition to the present Navy 
for this purpose we create an unnecessary cha upon the Goy- 
ernment, first, for the original construction the battle ships, 
cruisers, torpedo boats and torpedo boat destroyers; and second, 
a perpetual charge for their maintenance to the extent of the in- 
creased number of men necessary to operate them, 

By dividing the existing Navy so as to send a portion of it to 
defend our W new possessions in the Pacific we weaken the 
ability of our fleet to adequately protect our commerce and our 
coast, both on the Atlantic and on the Pacific. The resnlt of such 
a division of our naval force would be to make it much easier for 
any naval power with whom we might be engaged in war to de- 
stroy one of the divided fleet at Honolulu and later turn its 
attention to the remainder wherever it could be found. 

But advocates of annexation are constantly giving utterance to 
their apprehension that some foreign nation and probably many 
cries nations have their covetous eyes turned upon the Hawaiian 
Islands. What nation is it that desires them? Not Great Britain, 
for her British Columbia possessions furnish a much more val- 
uable and convenient base of 8 against the United States 
in the event of war with us. None of the other great powers has 
made serious 8 to become the possessors of these islands 
and the fear which the zealous advocates in this House and 
writers in the newspaper press expressed that some foreign nation 
will promptly acquire them if we do not does not seem to be 
shared Preston Dole, who in an interview in the New York 
Journal January 24, 1898, said: 

There is absolutely no foundation for these stories of Hawaii being men- 
aced by Japan. There is absolutely nothing in it. There is nothing in the 
relations between our country and Japan that hurried me to America. 

In the same interview Mr. Dole is reported to have said, in re- 
K earan toa question as to what would become of the Hawaiian 

overnment if the United States should not annex the islands: 

We Republic is there. I do: ything wo 
Pir en thin lic go on as Binoy Rae eu ans aas — 5 — 
from possession by any other country. 

Iam inclined to take the statement of President Dole, of the 
Hawaiian Republic, in this regard. These islands have been where 
they now are for a longtime. Every opportunity and every rea- 
son for their acquisition by other countries have existed in the 

that exist now, and I can conceive of no probable occurrence 
in the near future which will render it desirable for any other 
country to possess them, unless the United States responds to the 
insane clamor for insular territorial aggrandizement. for imperial 
extension, and for colonial possessions, which will follow this first 
step in the de from our established policies as certainly as 
the daylight follows dawn. 

T admit that if our Government abandons its well established 
and long cherished policies of the past of attending to our own 
business and leaving severely alone the ssions of other coun- 
tries in the European and Asiatic worlds, then other nations ma: 
be prompted to enter the great land-grabbing contest of the world, 
and Hawaii might thereby fall into the possession of some of the 
great powers. 

Mr. Speaker, it has not been at any time in the history of the 
American Government the policy of the Government to add to 
its territorial possessions as an integral part of the Union lands 
not continental in their character, and with the single exception 
of the acquisition of Alaska, including the Aleutian Islands, all 
lands heretofore acquired have been contiguous to the continental 
possessions of the United States. 

In his e I to Congress of December 2. 1828, President Mon- 
roe made the following important declaration with reference to 
the policy of the United States in relation to territory on the 
Western 8 
MONROE DOCTRINE. 


We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the amicable relations existing 
between the United States and those powers to declare that we should con- 
sider any attempt on their part to extend their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. With the existing colonies 
or de encies of any European power we have not interfered and shall not 
interfere. But with the ee eee who have declared their independence 
and tained it, and whose independence we have on great consideration 


urpose of oppr in any other manner their 
destiny by any European power in any other light than as the manifestation 
of an unfriendly disposition toward the United States. 


The very essence of this declaration of national policy is the 
provision of noninterference by any vi Se power with any gov- 
ernments on this hemisphere who have declared their independ- 
ence and maintained it, or whose independence we have on good 
consideration or just principles acknowledged. While not therein 
stated, the logical deduction and inference to be drawn from the 
language of this message is that the United States, following all of 
its previous precedents, would itself adopt a policy of noninterfer- 
ence with territorial possessions located on the continents of 
Europe or Asia, or in the waters adjacent thereto, 
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It the annexation of Hawaii were all that is involved in the pro- 
pea licy presented by these resolutions, then I concede that 
t would not come within this definition. That Hawaii is but the 
entering wedge, the first step in the new policy, is apparent from 
statements of advocates of annexation here and in the public press. 
After Hawaii we may expect to see vigorous efforts put forth to 
annex Cuba, and this in the face of the solemn declaration con- 
tained in the resolution of April 20, 1898, in the following lan- 
guage: 

i disclaims any di tion or intention to 
„ or control —.— island, except for the 
aa thereof, and asserts its determination when that is accomplished 

leave the government and control of the island to its people. 

After Cuba we will be invited to annex Puerto Rico, Santo Do- 
mingo, and the Philippine Islands. What means the adoption 
of this policy for the people of the United States? _ 

These various possessions will either be admitted into the full 
union of States or they will be treated as dependencies, as colonies, 
to be held and governed as such by the United States. If they are 
admitted to statehood, they must be admitted to full and equal 
participation in the affairs of the General Government. Their cit- 
izens must be clothed with all the rights, powers, privileges, and 
duties possessed by other American citizens, or else the vers 
essence and genius of our institutions, the very life and spirit of 
our system of government, must be violated. : 

Can we afford to abandon the fundamental principles of our 

Government for the dear privilege of Sea the . Poli- 
cies of Great Britain, Germany, France, and Italy? The two 
nations of the earth to-day that stand in greatest security and 
in least perik from military aggression of other powers are the 
United States and Russia. Their great strength lies in the fact 
that their landed possessions are in solidarity, that their domain 
is largely continental, and that they have devoted themselves to- 
ward developing the natural wealth of their own possessions and 
not in coveting the possessions of others. 3 

These two nations, rich and powerful, have realized, and ought 
still to realize, that many generations will have come and gone 
before their present extensive landed_possessions are entirely oc- 
cupied and completely developed. Advocates of the acquirement 
of insular and colonial possessions in the European and Asiatic 
world and waters haye expressed their impatience with those of 
us who oppose this policy and have asserted that our policy means 
that our people shall confine their commercial transactions with 
5 and that we are opposed to the acquirement of foreign 

ade. 

In this, as in every other proposition they have asserted, they are 
entirely in error. e believe the United States is destined in the 
not distant future to gradually extend its commerce with foreign 

‘nations. but we contend that the proposition advocated by our 
annexation friends would only extend the responsibilities of the 
Government for its various proposed colonialacquisitionsin their 
dealings with other countries, that such new responsibility would 
at least make possible, it not, indeed, probable, perpetual embroil- 
ments with foreign natiens. 

Every island in the Orient or in European waters owned by this 
nation stands there as an additional point of attack by a foreign 
foe, as a probable promoter of foreign difficulty, and therefore as 
a hindrance rather than a help to the extension of our commerce, 
which can only be successfully and healthfully stimulated by the 
pursuits of 2 and not by the arts of war. 

But thus far the supporters of this the first ed in the new policy 
of imperialism have not told us the other plans for the government 

of their intended new possessions. They haye not informed us 

whether they intend to deny the right of citizenship to the occu- 

ants of these respective islands in spite of the guaranty of equal- 
ity to every American citizen, or whether they intend graciously 
to permit their new fellow-citizens to enjoy the constitutional 
rights possessed by all citizens of this Republic. 

I am opposed to the admission of Hawaii, of Cuba, of Puerto 
Rico, of Santo Domingo, the Philippines, ete., for another reason. 
Their populations are not, as a rule, desirable to be added to the 
country. In Hawaii the total population is, in round numbers, 
109,000. and according to the census of 1896 the population con- 
sisted of the following: 
opie (pure and mixed) 30,504 Americans 8,080 


8 a oo 2,250 
-- 21,616 | Germans 
15, 29 


Of the Asiatic citizens on the islands over 11,000 are engaged in 
contract labor. 

This system will either remain in force or it will not. If it 
shall remain, it will be in direct conflict with the provisions of the 
existing law of the United States prohibiting contract labor. If 
it is proposed to terminate it, it must be done after negotiations 
with the nations whose citizens are engaged in contract labor, or 
else the contracts themselves must be ruthlessly abrogated. If 
the contracts are terminated and the present laborers under con- 


tract returned to their respective countries, their places must be 
supplied by other laborers, or else the business of the production 
of sugar on the islands must cease. 

The consensus of opinion of those familiar with the climate of 
the Hawaiian Islands justifies me in asserting that Americans 
and Europeans can not endure the climate of Hawaii while en- 
gaged in the arduous toil in the sugar fields. All history demon- 
strates the inability of our people to endure hard work in the 
tropical climates; therefore no additional opportunity for Amer- 
ican labor would be created by the annexation of the islands, 
while, ifcontract labor continues te perform the work, our policies 
against contract labor must be violated. _ 5 

Before entering upon this new policy of colonial possessions 
remote from the home Government it would be wise for us to 
remember the experience of some other strong nations who have 
engaged in like policies. The recent experiment of France in the 
seizure of Madagascar, the extension of her possessions into cen- 
tral Africa, and in her seizure of Tonking furnishes us a lesson 
which ought to forever decide our course adverse to the proposals 
of those who would have our Government engage in similar ex- 
periments. Thus far her acquisitions have been most expensive 
to her people. The revenues derived from them have been wholly 
inconsequential, while the expenses of possessing, fortifying, main 
taining, and defending them have made avery serious drain upon 
the finances of the French Republic. 

Germany’s ambition has caused her to seize upon lands in east- 
ern, southwestern, and west-central Africa and in New Guinca. 
All of these possessions being in the Tropics are open to the same 
climatic objections as exist in the respective islands which the 
United States have been invited to annex, or will be invited to 
annex if the new policy of imperial ag izement and colonial 
acquisition is finally adopted by the United States. Already the 
German Empire has expended vast sums of money in acquiring 
these new possessions, and the future presents the certainty of 
much larger sums to be expended in their development and con- 
trol with no very flattering prospects for any substantial returns. 

Italy's venture in emulation of Great Britain’s policy has 

oven a dismal failure, and at present it seems to be the 
accepted determination of the Italian Government to abandon 
thescheme. Finally all these ions, whether held by Ger- 
many, France, Italy, or the United States, will remain a per- 
petual menace to peace and a perpetual invitation to war, a per- 
petual demand for an increased navy, a large standing army, 
and a retinue of colonial officers, the maintenance of all of which 
will create a fixed and permanent charge upon the treasury of 
their respective Governments. 

England’s experience with her colonial ions can best be 
told in the language of Hon. James Bryce, M. P., as follows: 


‘ense of the ish North American colonies, gave her Canada. ‘The war 
with Napoleon i gave her South Africa, where she established herself not with 
the intention colonizing the country, but to secure a halfway house to 


By good fortune Canada, South Africa, and Australasia have turned out to 
be territories fit to receive the overflow of her own popula’ and, jying in 
the temperate zone, are being filled with industrious and ci inhabit- 
ants, who have received self-government. The coloniesin these regions have 
now so many democratic commonwealths, managing their own af- 
fairs, though protected the navy of the mother country. They are or- 
derly and 8 they furnish, in 
i have set up, good markets. But this is because heir in- 
habitants are of British 8 us and intelligent; were they in- 
3 of Britain belor t different categ 
0 o a very ren ory. 
India, which she was led on to conquer b t sort of natural law which 
makes it almost impossible for a great ci power to dwell side by side 
with half-civilized states without either 8 ing to dominate 
them India constitutes a market for ropean goods, ee pce 4 
— ta the United States and to Germany as to Britain, for no dif- 
feren has been imposed. So far from drawing any revenue from 
In the state of the Indian revenue is a constant source of d tude to 
us. e are proud. not e of what we have done toestablish peace 
and order and to promote education there. But India is not a source of 
strength to Britain. The responsibilities which our control of it 
are More than any other part of the British d. i dia 
gives our statesmen sleepless nights. 

As for the immense regions in tropical Africa which Britain has recently 
acquired, they are of no profit to anton’ bably will be of no profit for a 
century tocome. South of the Zambezi, Ushmen can live and bring up 

i North of the Zambezi, save in a very few elevated spots, Central 
Africa is everywhere malarious, and its inhabitants are barbarous. The ad- 
mi tion of the country will cost more than the country will return. 
The example Britain has set, in taking East Central Africa, for instance—a 
region into which she was drawn by a train of circumstances she could hardly 
control—is one not to be recommended for imitation. It can not be denied 
that the impulse or fancy for coloring new territories British on the map has 
had something to do these recent extensions of British authority. But 
the ee pas been a 1 coraan son one; and — 
assumption of responsi ies, with no prospect of a correspon: return, 
be doubly unfortunate if it helps to lead the United States into any simi- 


courses. 
What have the United States to gain by territorial extension? No parts of 
the earth's surface remain in which colonies like the British self-governing 
be ted. Tropical dominions would cost more than they are 
; and they are occupied by races unfit to receive American institu- 
tions. Possessing on her own continent an enormous territory of uneq 
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natural resources, and capable of easil 
ent . the Uni 
expan 


The history of the Philippine Islands is not such as to present 
an attractive picture to the United States. 

The population, which consists of a few Spaniards, of a large 
number of Chinese, many negritos, and the remainder of the na- 
tive inhabitants of the Malayan race arenot desirable acquisitions 
to the citizenship of the United States. They, like the Chinese, 
Japanese, Portuguese, and other undesirable races of the Ha- 
waiian Islands, are utterly incapable of appreciating the benefits 
of a free government., We do not want them as participants in 
the shaping of American legislation, and if we respect the spirit 
and genius of American institutions, of our Constitution, and our 
Declaration of Independence, we will never assume governmental 
responsibility or control over a people to whom we must deny the 
inestimable privilege of American citizenship. 

How much easier would it be for the United States Government 
to say to the people of Hawaii, Maintain your present republican 
form of government, if the majority of your citizens desire it, and 
the United States will protect you from interference by foreign 
governments. Then annul the existing treaty for the admission 
of sugar into the ports of the United States free of duty after the 
one year's notice provided by the treaty. 

By this method the United States would escape assuming the 
debt of $4,000,000 now existing against Hawaii; it would avoid 
the embarrassing situation of possession of territory whose in- 
habitants are unfit for American citizenship; it would escape the 
unfortunate predicament of having to deal with the contract la- 
bor question on American soil in defiance of an American statute 
prohibiting such contract labor, and by this proposed method it 
would not forever close the door to an adequate and proper levy 
of duties upon Hawaiian sugar coming to this country. On the 
contrary, such duties may be levied and the Treasury of the 
United States enriched to the extent of from $6,000,000 to $8,000,000 
per annum. 

Further than this, the levy of such duty would greatly aid the 
beet-sugar growers of the United States, for with such duty levied 
so as to equalize the difference between the cost of production in 
Hawaii and that in the United States, our sugar wers would 
be enabled to successfully compete and extend the home industry 
instead of having it handicapped, as it is now, by the maintenance 
of the existing treaty and as it would be perpetually handicapped 
by the annexation of Hawaii. 

I am not prepared tosay that the express guarantee of independ- 
ence by the United States is either desirable or essential, but with 
or without such guarantee, I submit that the foregoing plan is far 
preferable to the proposition of the annexationists. 

The financial statement of the Hawaiian Government, as pub- 
lished in the Statesman’s Year Book for 1896, shows that from 
1884 to 1894. inclusive, the revenues of the Government were just 
about equal to expenditures, and that they averaged approxi- 
mately $3,800,000 per year. It is reliably stated that the United 
States under the existing conditions has a very — proportion 
of the trade of the Hawaiian Islands, so that from the standpoint 
of the extension of our commerce with those islands, little or 
nothing could possibly be gained by altering the existing status. 

But the proposition to annex Hawaii, like many other questions 
of doubtful propriety, has been foisted upon the American Con- 
gress at a time when full, free, and unbiased discussion on the 
merits of the question can not be had. It has been urged asa 
military and nayal necessity, although I submit the claim has not 
been sustained in the discussion of these resolutions in the House 
or in the public press. Under the plea of this necessity it has 
been presented, and every man who has ventured to question that 
necessity or the wisdom of the plan proposed has had his patriot- 
ism challenged and his right to dispute the infallibility of the 
assertion of such necessity denied. 

It is quite apparent that one of the principal purposes of the 
supporters of the Administration in injecting this question into 
Congressional discussion is to divert the attention of the Ameri- 
-~ can people from the discussion of questions of domestic concern 
to those of a foreign character. Fully realizing, as they do, the 
rapidly growing sentiment adverse to the financial policies of the 
Administration and to its close friendship to trusts and monopo- 
lies, the force and influences that shape and control the policies 
of the party now find it convenient and desirable to turn the at- 
tention of the people into another direction. 

By this new policy of imperialism which is proposed to be 
adopted public investigation of questions of domestic concern may 
be Lie re by proposals for extending the national domain. 
Shouldsuch extension result in complications with foreign nations, 
the framers of the new policy hope to direct public attention to 
those complications to the exclusion of those methods by which 
the Government itself is conducted and the business concerns of 
our people stimulated or 8 They know the loyalty of 
the . people to this Republic and propose to make the 
most o 


supporting more than twice its pres - 
States needs no transmarine domains in which to 


It was in this spirit that the framers of the war- revenue bill 
included in its provisions an authorization for the issuance’ of 
$500,000,000 of bonds. art knew that such a measure as an in- 
dependent proposition could not pone the Congress of the United 
States. They knew that the people of the United States and the 
Senate of the United States would not sustain that proposition as 
an independent one, and for the double purpose of securing its 
passage through an adverse Senate, and at the same time of plac- 
ing all opponents of the bond issue who had the courage and 

atriotism to vote against the war-revenue bill containing the 

md issue in a false position, they included it. 

They knew that every man in both branches of Congress who 
voted against the war-revenue bill did so largely because of that 
provision. They knew that that provision had no lodgment or 
proper place in the war-revenue bill. They knew that the men 
who voted against that bill were ready fs willing to vote every 
dollar to the Government necessary to prosecute the war; and yet 
in the face of this knowledge, they took advantage of the emer- 
gent necessities of the Government to present to Congress a bill 
containing the bond provision, which was intended by its pro- 
moters to constitute the foundation for a proposed syndicate of 
banks upon which to issue and control the paper money used by 
the poopie of the United States. 

The proposed annexation of Hawaii, which is the first step in 
the new policy, is but another part of the same plan. By embark- 
ing ppan this new plan it is intended that through the extraordi- 
nary demands made upon the Government for money to construct 
battle ships, fortifications, harbor improvements, Government 
buildings, and to maintain the large standing army and large 
navy made necessary by the plan itself, to support the necessary 
complement of colonial officers all over the world, that the Gov- 
ernment will be compelled to use its credit further and to issue 
still more bonds to sustain the foundation of the great bank-issuing 
system to be created and to add power to the present strong grasp 
of the money power of the world upon the industries of our 


ople. 

Briefly stated, I am opposed to the annexation of Hawaii for the 
following reasons: 

First. They are not necessary either as a military or naval de- 
fense or for the pu: of commerce. 

Second. They are not on the , cross-roads of commerce” of the 
Pacific, nor do vessels carrying passengers or freight from 
America to Asia stop at Hawaii for coaling or provisions, or for 
any other purpose except where they have passengers or freight 
to or from the islands. 


Third, The . of the islands would be a weakness rather 
than a strength, and would necessitate either a large increase in 
our Navy in the Pacific or else a division of our present Navy, 
which division would render easier its destruction by the ships 
of a hostile nation. 

Fourth. The islands are of no value in aiding Admiral Dewey 
in his present possession of Manila, nor in assisting the United 
States in retaining possession thereof in the future. 

Fifth, A shorter and more desirable route from San Francisco 
to Manila, from San Francisco to Hongkong, and from San Fran- 
cisco to Yokohama exists by way of the Aleutian Islauds, in 
which group is situated Kiska Island, 25 miles long, with ade- 
quate harbor, with abundance of fresh water, a moderate climate, 
and no obstruction to navigation. 

Sixth. The propona construction of the Nicaragua Canal by the 
United States will be in no wise aided by the possession of these 
islands, nor will the commerce which may pass through that canal 
when constructed be defended by fleets established at Hawaii. 
Such defense will be mado by fleets located in San Francisco Har- 
bor, 1,710 miles nearer to Nicaragua than Honolulu. 

Seventh. Only 6,000 of a total population of 109,000 are fit for 
citizenship. Forty-six thousand thereof are Asiatics, many of 
them being engaged in contract labor. 

Iam opposed either to repealing our laws against contract labor 
or to make any exceptions as to their application to any territory 
now or hereafter to be possessed by the United States. One of 
these courses must be taken if the islands are annexed. 

Eighth. The annexation of Hawaii forever puts it out of the 
pre of the United States to derive any revenue from duties 

evied on Hawaiian sugar, which, if levied and collected at the 
existing rates, would amount to nearly $8,000,000 per annum. 

Ninth. The continued admission of Hawaii sugar free of duty 
handicaps and imperils the business of beet-sugar growing in the 
United States. 

Tenth. The annexation of the islands carries with it the assump- 
tion by the United States of an indebtedness now existing of 


000,000. 

Eleventh. The proposal to annex Hawaii is but the first step in 
an extensive policy proposed to be inaugurated, which is to con- 
stitute the new foreign policy of the United States Government, 
and which is to ultimately ripen into a vast colonial-possession 
system. Such a policy is in direct contravention to the well- 
established purposesof our Government. The inauguration of that 
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licy means much larger and more expensive additions to our 
Ware than would otherwise be required to have made. : 

It means the ee and maintenance of a vast standing 
army. It means the establishment, support, and maintenance of 
numerous colonial governments in various quarters of the world. 
It means the construction of fortifications and the deepening of 
harbors on every island in the seas that our cupidity and lust for 
land may induce us to lay our greedy grasp upon. hen all this 
is done, it then means that in 55 of the globe the pos- 
sessions of the United States must be defended, and in proportion 
as they are numerous, there will be opportunities and probabili- 
ties for complications and controversies with the other nations of 
the earth. > 

Twelfth. If the existing contracts for Japanese and Chinese 
labor in the islands are to be annulled, then the production of 
sugar upon the islands must practically cease, for the climate is 
such that men from the Temperate Zone, Europeans or Ameri- 
cans, can not endure the severe toil of the sugar plantations under 
the Hawaiian sun. Therefore, in order for the production of 
sugar to continue, Asiatic labor must be employed. And Ire- 
peat, if the present system of Asiatic labor is to be continued, its 
existence is in direct violation of our contract-labor laws. 

Thirteenth. The experience of the present Government of Ha- 
waii during its existence has been that its revenues just about 
meet its nditures. Such being their experience, we could not 
hope to do better and produce a net revenue. 

Finally, the reward which the peor of the United States are to 
receive as their portion of this glittering scheme of imperialism is 
the privilege of contributing the money necessary to defray the 
enormous expense incident upon the consummation of the deal, 
together with the interest upon every issue of bonds made neces- 
sary by the gradual but certain extension of the plan itself, 


Eulogy on the Late Senator Harris. 
SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES S. HARTMAN, 


OF MONTANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 18, 1898, 


On the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, That the business of the House be now sus 
tunity may be given for fitting tribute to the memory of 
RIS, late a Senator from the State of Tennessee. 

“Resolved, That, as an additional mark of respect to his memory and emi- 
2405 Sac at the conclusion of these memorial proceedings the House stand 

~~ “Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted by the Clerk of 
the House to the family of the deceased. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate." 

Mr. HARTMAN said: > 

Mr. SPEAKER: Once again has the House of Representatives 
been called upon to pay the tribute of its respect to one of the 
distinguished servants of the Republic. Senator ISHAM G. HAR- 
RIS, Whose memory we revere and whose death we sincerely re- 
gret, was one of the strong, original, and patriotic characters of 

e present generation. 

But few men in the -history of the Republic have been called 
upon to fill so many and varied places of responsibility as he. In 
no place of public trust which was assigned to him was there ever 
the suggestion of the failure of the full performance of duty. In 
the great and momentous conflict of 1861 to 1865 he took his place 
where his conscience told him his duty lay, and while I, like many 
others, am entirely convinced that his decision was wrong; yor 
no one who knew him will ever question the sincerity of his ef 
or the honesty of his pur . When the great strife was over 
and the disaffections and disagreements of North and South were 
in process of reconciliation, he contributed by his counsel and 
by his example very greatly to the accomplishment of the desired 

t a 


result, 

In all of his legislative career those who knew him best, whether 
agreeing with him politically or opposing him, were glad to attrib- 
ute to his every act the highest and purest motives which con- 
trol public men. One trait of his character which stood out most 
prominent was his positive, aggressive, firm, and courageous stand 
upon all questions of public moment which had received long and 
serious investigation at his hands. At times some of his associ- 
ates were tempted to become annoyed at his very abrupt and posi- 
tive sy of giving utterance to his feelings, but a more mature 
knowledge of his character has generally resulted in the convic- 
tion among his associates that whatever words he uttered or what- 
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nded that oppor- 
on. ISHAM G. HAR- 


ever act he performed was inspired by the loftiest and most patri- 
otic of purposes. 

Numerous conversations with many of his colleaguesin the Sen- 
ate have convinced me that among his associates he easily took 
rank as the leader of that body in questions of parliamentary pro- 
cedure and practice. Hisspeeches upon the great money question, 
the question of the tariff, and other subjects of public concern 
rank among the best delivered in either body of Congress. The 
influence of his life and character upon the rising generations of 
the Republic has been and will continue to be most beneficial. 

Through all his long career of public service, extending from a 
time prior to the late war up to the day of his deuth, his reputa- 
125 or integrity, for patriotism, for courage has never been 

oubted. 

These are the three most essential and most desirable traits of 
character to be possessed by a public man. Itis fitting, then, that 
the Congress of the United States should, by the adoption of the 
resolution presented, pay this their last tribute of respect to the 
memory of this distinguished man. 


Hawaii, the Great Ocean Crossroads, 
SPEEOH 


HON. HENRY R. GIBSON, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 14, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. Res. 259) to 
provide for annexing the Hawaiian Islands to the United States— 


Mr. GIBSON said: 

Mr, SPEAKER: About two thousand years ago there sailed ont 
of the Baltic Sea, in the north of Europe, a hardy and adventur- 
ous race of men known as the Vikings, the prows of whose ships 
were turned toward the west. According to the vague history of 
those times, these Vikings seem to have planted themselves first 
on the northern shores of France, where they founded the Kingdom 
of Normandy, or the Northmen, men out of the northern seas, 
Not satisfied with this conquest, they continued their rovings 
westward, and about fifteen hundred years ago ran the prows of 
their ships upon the shores of England, and finally, about one 
thousand years ago, with William the Conqueror at their head, 
landed 60,000 men at Hastings, defeated and killed Harold, the 
English King, and made the British Islands the seat of their em- 
pire. And from that day to this the roving, aggressive, acquisi- 
tive spirit of the Vikings has never ceased to animate the English 

eople; and for hundreds of years they have been exploring the 
and and the sea and raising their flag in every part of the world, 
so that the sun never sets on their possessions. 


THE VIKING SPIRIT OF ADVENTURE. 


After the discovery of America, the English descendants of these 
Vikings, stillsailing westward, crossed the wide ocean into this New 
World, and colonized the Atlantic coast of North America. And 
here they founded a new nation, and proclaimed a new evangel 
of human liberty, and flung to the breeze, in sight of men and 
angels, a new banner. 

ut the spirit of Viking adventure and Viking daring was still 
raging in their breasts, and the more adventurons of the sons and 
grandsons of those old colonizers continued to move westward, ever 
westward; and climbing and crossing the Alleghany Mountains, 
driving the wild beasts and the Indians before them, occupied the 
coves and the valleys at the headwaters of the Tennessee and the 
Ohio rivers. But still not satisfied, the most adventurous sons of 
these heroic adventurers, chiefly the men who founded the States 
of Tennessee, Kentucky, and Ohio, continued to move westward 
until they reached the banks of the mighty Mississippi, the Father 
of Waters. 

And here for a season their steps were stayed. The Mississippi 
was then the western boundary of their country. All the land 
that lay beyond was Spain’s. How few of us realize to-day that 
when Tennessee, Kentucky, and Ohio were admitted into the 
Union as States all the country between the Mississippi River and 
the Pacific Ocean belonged to Spain! 

WESTWARD THE COURSE OF EMPIRE. 

But the tide of western emigration was irresistible, and rising 
higher and higher, was about to force its way across the Missis- 
sippi when Spain transferred Louisiana to France and France 
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transferred it to the United States. Then the course of empire 
triumphantly resumed its westward way. 

The descendants of the men who rode with Raleigh over the sea 
now rode with Frémont over the land, and animated by the in- 


vincible spirit of their ancestors, and marching ever westward and 


westward, they crossed the deserts and the plains, penetrated the 
wilderness, climbed the Rocky Mountains, crossed over into Cali- 
fornia, and continuing on at last stood on the shores of the mighty 
Pacific and bathed their burning feet and their parched brows in 
the waters of the sunset sea. There for fifty years have we set 
up the image of Terminus. There have we said was our ne plus 

tra. There we once thought was the end of our national world. 

But we miscalculated. Our nation hasgrownand grown. We 
have expanded on all sides and enlarged in all directions. We have 
become a mighty nation with over 70,000,000 of people and nearly 
4,000,000 a miles of land and lake and river and bay. The 
fame and glory of our institutions have filled the earth, the prod- 
ucts of our hands and intellects have penetrated to all lands, our 
ships plow the waters of every sea, and our flag is respected by 
every nation upon the earth. 


THE OLD SPIRIT REVIVED. 


And while we have thus been possessing ourselves of this great 
continent, driving out the wild men and the wild beasts, and lay- 
ing deep and broad and everlasting the foundations of our new 
and better civilization, some had un to think that the old Vi- 
king spirit of our forefathers had at lastdied. But that spirit was 
only slumbering, and when the guns of Dewey, thundering at 
Manilla, 10,000 miles away across the Pacific Ocean, sent their 
reverberations from west to east and from east to west, from 
north to south and from south to north, around the whole earth, 
the old spirit of the Vikings awoke and stood on its feet again, 
like a giant refreshed with wine, and with eyes still looking west- 
ward. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, there are two thousand years of adventure and 
conquest in that gaze, and the spirits of the heroes of those two 
thousand years are now looking w. through our eyes and 
thinking in our hearts, and you might as well try to dam the 
Mississippi River with straw or to stay the planets with smoke as 
= stay the westward career of our civilization by a political 

eory. 

‘The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] has said: 

No pent-up Utica contracts our powers, 
But the whole boundless continent is ours. 


I would go further, and, in the sublime spirit of the heroic 
Vikings, would say: 


No t· up continent contracts our powers, 
But the w. die boundless covan is ours. 


[Applause.] 
THE OCEAN OUR FIELD OF ACTION. 


We are bound to become a commercial people. The more com- 
mercial a people are, the more civilized, the more prosperous, and 
the more powerful they are. In all the ages the most progressive 
nations have been the most commercial. Had it not been for the 
commercial nations, where would the world be to-day in civiliza- 
tion, in religion, in science, in art, and in all those humanities 
that ennoble mankind? : 

What are we going to do with this Viking spirit that, like a 
caged eagle, beats against the walls of our hearts? We have no 
more Western Territories to fill up. The Indian and the wild 
beast have been subjugated or destroyed. Our great north and 
south and east and west lines of railroad have been built. The 
wounds caused by our civil war haveall been healed. Our wealth 
as a nation is stupendous beyond human conception. 

What shall we do with our surplus energy? What employ- 
ment shall we give to the vast accumulation of restrained enter- 

rise among our people? There must be some outlet for it or it 
2 sure to find an inlet. Remember Hudibras's sword that 
: Ate into itself, for lack 
Of some body to hew and hack. 


If we do not find some vent for this irresistible and irrepressi- 
ble viking spirit of adventure, which has become a part of our 
heredity, internal commotion is sure to happen. The active, 
healthy, growing boy must have exercise, and if you do not give 

im lawful exercise he will take unlawful exercise. What is our 
nation to-day but a gigantic youth longing for grand arenas in 
which to display and develop its mighty energies! The man, 
Mr. Speaker, who thinks that our nation has attained anything 
like its growth is like the man who thinks the caterpillar has at- 
tained its full development, or that the tadpole has reached its 
maturity. 


THE WORLD OUR ARENA. 

Heretofore we have been living to ourselves, for ourselves, and 
by ourselves. Like China, which built a wall on the land and 
used the waters of the sea to keep all other peoples out of her 


borders, many Americans have imagined that we could get al 
without much intercourse with foreign nations, and that we had 
no duties to perform to the balance of mankind. 

For my part, I believe it is both our duty and our interest to 
concern ourselves with the affairs of the balance of the world, 
not in an intermeddling, busybody, impertinent way, and not in 
a bullying way; but when some great national crime is about to 
be perpetrated, when an innocent poopie are about to be out- 
raged, when a free community is about to be enslaved, or when 
an oppressed race deserves liberty and is valiantly battling to 
achieve it, in all such cases I believe it to be our duty to do-all-we 
can in the interest of humanity and liberty; and I further believe 
that the God of Nations will bless and preserve us as long as we 
fight His battles and execute His ju ents. 

I make these 8 observations, Mr. Speaker, because I hear 
some member of this House say that we must have the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans as a wall of defense. Ah, sir, that isthe old 
Chinese argument I have just referred to, an argument long ago 
exploded. The ocean is nolonger a wall of defense, as China is now 
finding out. On the contrary, the ocean is a highway of offense. 
In these days of mighty steamships and ironclad vessels of war 
the ocean is an element of weakness in time of war and not a 
source of strength. We have 4,000 miles of ocean shore, and 
every mile is a highway on which an enemy can attack us. 


OCEANS NOT WALLS OF DEFENSE. 


Away with this talk about the oceans being walls of defense. 
If walls at all, they are walls to be occupied by our enemies in 
time of war. 

A nation that has a coast must have a navy to defend it, or it 
will be the victim of war. See how Japan, a little nation with a 
big fleet, a few years ago conquered China, a big nation with a 
little fleet. In that war China was like a great whale being de- 
stroyed by a Japanese swordfish. So, Mr. Speaker, we must have 
a great navy wherewith to defend our coast and the great cities 
along our shores. Happy is it for us that the present war is with 
a weak nation like Spain, whose fleet is small and poorly equipped. 
Suppose we were at war to-day with England or France or Ger- 
many. Iwill not draw the picture. The present war I regard as 
a- Warning to us to prepare for a greater one. 

Mr. Speaker, we must possess the sea as well as the land. Great 
are the people who possess the land, but greater the people who 
possess the sea. Persia, a land power, was great, but Greece, a 
sea power, was greater, although Persia had millions of soldiers 
where Greece had only thousands, Spain in the days of 8 
was a mighty land power, but England, though weak on land, 
was strong on the sea, and the Spanish Armada was destroyed 
and Spain’s power forever crippled. Mr. Speaker, the nation that 
rules the seas will rule the world. 


THE HAWAIDAN ISLANDS. 
With these preli 


reliminary considerations, Mr. S , Lnow come 
to the specific question: Shall we annex the Hawaiian Islands? 
These islands are in the Pacific Ocean, about 2,000 miles south- 
west of San Francisco. Some object to their annexation because 
they are too far off. In these days distance does not always count. 
Time counts, You can sail from San Francisco to these islands 
in six days. When we annexed California it took six months to 
cross the plains in order to get to San Francisco. 

How large are these islands? They contain about 7,000 square 
miles, heing about the size of the State of New Jersey. tis 
their population? About 109,000. What sort of people? Ha- 
waiians. Japanese, Portuguese, Chinese, Americans, British, and 
German. But we are told that nearly ofic-half of the people are 
Chinese and Japanese. That isso, but they are there under con- 
tract as laborers, and are mot full citizens, and if we annex the 
islands they will return to their own country. 

How many white people are there? About 8,000, not including 
the Portuguese. Who governs the country? Americans govern 
the country. What sort of government is it? It is a republic 
like our own. And not only do the Americans govern the island, 
Mr. Speaker, but they own most of the island and do nearly all 
of its business. The principal age is the English; and the 
laws, customs, and institutions of the islands are similar to those 
of our own country. - 

Of what value are these islands to the United States? They 
have a twofold value to us—first, as a necessary stopping place for 
our ships in crossing the ocean, and, second, as a necessary naval 
station in the Pacific. 

In these days, when nearly all ocean vessels are propelled by 
steam, it is necessary, in crossing the Pacific, to stop on the voy- 
age in order to get coal. There are, in the Pacific Ocean, west of 
California, 16,000,000 square miles of ocean in which there are no 
islands of importance except these Hawaiian Islands, which are 
in the very center of this immense area—an area five times larger 
than the whole of the United States, not including Alaska. AH 
vessels that traverse this part of the Pacific, whether going east 
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or west, north or south, stop at these islands, and, as a conse- 

uence, Hawaii is called the Half way House” across the ocean, 
the Key of the Pacific,” and the “Crossroads” of the western 
waters. And to give you some idea of the wealth of these islands 
and their enormous trade, I call your attention to the fact that in 

the year 1896 their imports were over 87,000. 000 and their exports 
over $15,000,000. Most of the business of these islands is in the 


hands of Americans.and is with the United States, and for nearly | lodged 


twenty years they have been a business annex of our country. 
THEIR STRATEGICAL VALUE. 

But these islands have what is called “a strategical value” to 
the United States. We need a coaling station, a base of supplies, 
and a harbor in the Pacific Ocean for the benefit of our war ships. 
In case of war between the United States and any great naval 
power it would be of vast value to us to own these islands. One 
of its harbors, Pearl Harbor, can be easily so fortified as to be im- 
pregnable, and that harbor, fortified and in our possession, we 
would be able to guard our whole Pacific coast, whereas those 
islands in the hands of an enemy would be a menace to our whole 
Pacific coast. ; 

Naval officers of great ability all - that it would be disas- 
trous to the United States to allow these islands to get into the 
hands of an enemy in time of war, and we all know they are 
bound to fall into the hands of some nation soon. England, 
France, Russia, Germany, and Japan are all looking with wistful 
eyes at these islands. The inhabitants of the islands are not able 
to defend them, and they know this, and that is why they ask us 
to take them in. ; 3 

These islands being the key to the commerce of the Pacific, their 
importance has long been recognized by all the great commercial 
nations, and several of them have made attempts to annex them. 
They have been seized once by Russia, once by England, and twice 
by France. It has required eee and emphatic protests on 
the part of the United States to keep these islands from being ab. 
sorbed by some of our commercial rivals; and the population of 
the islands is so mixed and so small that their governors fully 
realize that they must soon become.a part of some other nation. 
The United States is the country they wish to join. 

AMERICAN INFLUENCE IN THE. ISLANDS, 

The Hawaiians were conyerted to Christianity by missionaries 
from the United States, and these missionaries soon became in re- 
ality the rulers of the islands. As aconsequence, the utmost good 
feeling grew up between these people and ours, and in 1851, and 
again in 1854, negotiations were entered upon by their rulers to 
annex the islands to the United States. This Government for 
nearly fifty years has been exercising a sort of quasi protectorate 
over these islands, warning off other nations and giving the is- 
landers special privileges by treaties of reciprocity. 

The fact is the Hawaiian Islands have for fifty years been 
developing into an American community. Not only are Amer- 
icans the owners of most of the property and the business of the 
islands, but the English language is the principal language spoken 
and the only lan: taught in the schools. An American in 
Honolulu would feel that he was in his own country, as on every 
side he would hear hisown language spoken and would see all the 
other evidences of Americanism. 

During President Harrison’s Administration a treaty was ne- 
gotiated annexing these islands to the United States, and the 
American flag was raised over them: but the Senate failed to 
ratify the treaty, and when Mr. Cleyeland became President he 
‘withdrew the treaty and had our flag hauled down. This act, 
prompted, no doubt, by political malice, caused.a widespread feel- 
ing of anger and humiliation throughout the United States, and 
contributed no little to the defeat of the Democratic party in the 
last campagn. 8 

One of President MeKinley's first acts after his inauguration 
was to negotiate another treaty of annexation, but the Senate 
having failed to ratify the same, the joint resolution now under 
discussion has been introduced ‘‘accepting, ratifying, and con- 
firming” the cession of these islands to the United States, and the 
question now is, Shall we vote for this resolution? 

OPINIONS OF AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


The importance of these islands to the United States has been 
recognized by nearly all of our greatest statesmen for the last 
fifty years. 1842 Daniel Webster, the great Whig Secretary of 
State, said: 

‘Tho United States * + è are more interested in the fate of the islands 
and their government than any other nation can be. 

In 1843 Secretary of State Legaré said: 


We might even feel justified, consistently with our own principles, in in- 
terfering by force to prevent its [Hawaii's] falling into the hands of one of 
the great powers of 8 

In 1850 John M. Clayton, then Secretary of State, said: 


We could never with indifference allow them [the Hawaiian Islands] to 
pass under the dominion or exclusive control of any other power. 


In 1851 Daniel Webster, again Secretary of State, said: 


The Government of the United-States * „ can never consent to see 
— islands taken possession of by either of the great commercial powers 
0! urope. 

And when the French were threatening to take possession of 
them Webster said: 


I trust the French will not take ion; but if they do, they will be dis- 
„if my advice is taken, if the whole power of the Government isre- 
quired to do it. 


In 1853 William L. Marcy, the great Democratic Secretary of 
State, said: 

It seems to be inevitable that they [these islands] must come under the 
control of this Government. 

And he authorized our minister at Honolulu to negotiate a 
treaty of annexation. 

In 1867 William H. Seward, the first great Republican Secretary 
of State, said: 

A lawful and J annexation of the islands to the United 8 
the consent of 8 * „ * is deemed desirable by this coun 

In 1881 James G. Blaine, then Secretary of State, spoke of these 
islands as the key to the dominion of the American Pacific,” and 
he looked forward to the day when they would become a part of 
the United States. 

In 1888 Thomas F. Bayard, the great mugwump Secretary of 
State, referring to the reciprocity treaties with these islands, said: 

A f 
2 eer or ge 
was simply a matter of waiting until the apple should ripen and fall. 

And yet, Mr. Speaker, after these mighty giants of American 
statesmanship have thus so often and so solemnly deciared that 
the Hawaiian Islands are necessary for our welfare, a lot of pigmy, 
latter-day politicians have the effrontery to come forward in the 
light of day and declare that not only do we not need these islands, 
but that their acquisition would be extremely hurtful! 

Do these Democrats who are antagonizing the annexation of 
these islands know that all of their Presidents for the last fift 
years have favored their acquisition, except Grover Cleveland? 
3 Surely you have left good company and joined the 


OBJECTIONS TO ANNEXATION. 


What are the objections urged against annexation? I feel like 
apologizing to the House for consuming its time in mentioning 
e : ; 


m. 

One objection is that Washington and Jefferson warned us 
against entangling alliances with foreign nations.” Now, in 
the first place, a treaty of annexationis not an alliance any more 
than a marriage is a partnership. And if it be an “alliance.” itis 
just such an “alliance” as Jefferson himself favored when he.an- 
nexed Louisiana, and as Polk favored when he annexed Texasand 
California. In thenext place, Hawaii is not a foreign nation” in 
the sense intended by Washington and Jefferson, for it is inhab- 
ited largely by Americans, it is controlled by Americans, its lan- 
guage, religion, laws, customs, and institutions are all American, 
and it is no more “foreign” than was Texas when it was annexed, 
and not half so foreign“ as Louisiana, Florida, California, and 
Alaska when they were annexed. 

Another objection is that the le of theislands have not given 
their consent to annexation. To that I answer that the President 
of the islands and his Cabinet and his Legislature have.all unani- 
mously consented, and, indeed, have actually requested annexation. 
The people have consented through their Government, just as our 
people will consent through their Government. 

But I want to know of these objectors if the consent of the peo- 
ple of Louisiana was obtained before they were annexed. No; 
their consent was not even asked. Indeed, they were in no way 
consulted, but they were bought with a price as an appen: of 
the land, and Jefferson sent troops there to take — .* hold the 


ion. : 
Did we wait to get the consent of California before annexing it? 
No; we first conquered it, then we bought it, and then we held it 
by force of arms until we had filled it with our own people. 
‘THE FOREIGNERS IN HAWAN. 


Another objection is that the annexation would bring toomany 
foreigners into the United States. Now, Mr. Speaker, in the first 
place, the aboriginees are dying out, having already decreased 
from 400,000 to 40,000 ina hundred years, The Chineseand Japa- 
nese are not citizens, and will go to their own country as soon as 
we say so. This leaves only 15,000 Portuguese, 2,200 British, and 
8,000 Germans, Norwegians, French. and others. These are all 
the foreigners in these islands who will become American citizens, 
More than these often come into the United States in a single 
week at the port of New York, and yet none of these objectors 
seem to object to that. They are straining at a gnat in Hawaii 
and swallowing several large camels at New Yor [Laughter.] 

But when Louisiana and California were admitted we heard no 
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5 about admitting so many foreigners. Vet to-day there 
are five times more Americans in Hawaii than were in either Loui- 
siana or California when we annexed them. 

There is another reason for the acquisition of the Hawaiian 
Islands. The President says he needs them to enable him more 
effectually to prosecute the war with Spain. Our war ships and 
transports must stop there on their way to the Philippine Islands, 
and to do so is in violation of the laws of neutrality; and if the 
Government of these islands should forbid our stopping there it 
would greatly cripple us in our efforts to send troops and supplies 


to Admiral Dewey at Manilla. Let us remember that you can 
not cross the Pacific Ocean without stopping somewhere to get 
coal, and that these islands are the only ones that are friendly to 
us in all the wide Pacific. 

As illustrative of the central and 5 position of the 
Hawaiian Islands, I éxhibit this map, a careful examination of 
which will demonstrate the vast importance of these islands in and 
of themselves, their vast value to the commerce of the United 
States, and the infinite menace they will be to us as long as they 
are in danger of being acquired by some foreign nation. 


Map of the Pacific Ocean and the Hawaiian Islands, 
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HAWAIIAN STATISTICS. - 
AREA, 7000 SQ. MILES. ~ 
APOPULATION-1898, 109,000. 

EXPORTS- 1896, $15,515,000. 
IMPORTS-1896, $7,164,000. 
REVENVES-1896, $4,975,000. 
EXPENSES-1895, $1,904,000. 
NET DE8T-1837, 93,889,090. 


A NEW ERA DAWNING UPON US. 

We are entering upon the twentieth century. Soon we will be 
writing January 1, 1900. The whole world is in commotion. The 
rise of Japan and the fall of China have revolutionized the East. 
China is now the carcass, and Japan, Russia, France, Germany, 
and England are the eagles. ‘‘Wheresoever the carcass is, there 
will the eagles be gathered together.” The dismemberment of 
the Flowery Kingdom has begun. All of her cities, rivers, and 

rovinces will soon be thrown open to the commerce of the world. 

hat commerce is in our sight and within our reach. It is a com- 
merce with 500,000,000 people, one-third of the inhabitants of the 
whole earth. The nations that get this commerce will get wealth, 
power, and glory. Wealth, power, and glory are the three great- 
est objects of human ambition. They are the three things for 
which the Vikings longed two thousand years ago— 

Far in the Northern Land 
By the wild Baltic's strand— 

and these are the three things that have prompted their descend- 
ants to brave the seas and storm the lands, following the “star 
of empire” as westward it took its way; and these are the three 
great prizes—wealth, power, and glory—that thrill the spirit, 
shape the will, and propel the footsteps of those sons of adven- 
ture and evangelists of enterprise to be found by the thousands 
in every State of our Union; and newspaper men may write as 
they may, lecturers may declaim as they will, politicians may re- 
solve as they choose, and Congresses and legislatures may enact as 
they prefer, but the old Viking spirit is in the land. Itis the 
controlling spirit of our people. It is bound to have its way. 
„Manifest destiny” is its platform, its watchword, its faith, and 
its battle cry; and impelled by this spirit and this principle the 
people of the United States are even now taking a new departure, 
and whether it was the overthrow and dismem ent of China, 
or the thunder of the conquering guns of Dewey, proclaiming an 
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American victory at the other end of the world, or whether it 
was the striking of the grand Clock of Destiny in the fullness of 
time, be the cause what it may, the American people have resolved 
to plant their footsteps on the sea and rideupon the storm. [Ap- 
plause.] Weare sworn in our hearts to compete for the com- 
merce of the Pacific Ocean, and having so sworn, the annexation 
of the Hawaiian Islands and the completion of the Nicaraguan 
Canal become certainties. 


THE NICARAGUAN CANAL, 


Yes, Mr. Speaker, we'must not only annex Hawaii; we must 
also construct the Nicaraguan Cana!, and we must do both at 
once. When the Nicaraguan Canal is completed, California and 
the Pacific Ocean are brought close to the Atlantic coast. The 
East and West shake hands, This canal unites our two great 
oceans as the ligament united the Siamese twins, It operates like 
magic to bring our Atlantic coast 10,000 miles nearer to our Pacific 
coast, and our Pacific coast 10,000 miles nearer to our Atlantic 
coast. It brings Europe 7,000 miles nearer to California, and 
brings Asia 6,000 miles nearer to New York. It revolutionizes 
the commerce of the world. It does away with a voyage of 14,000 
miles around the great continent of South America, and puts in 
its place a voyage of 147 miles. 

This canal we are bound to build. The necessities of commerce 
require it. Our national welfare demands it, It will double the 
effective force of our Navy. Now San Francisco and New York 
are 15,000 miles apart on the sea, and in time of war our Atlantic 
fieets can not defend our Pacific coast, nor can our Pacific fleet 
defend our Atlantic. This canal brings these fleets together and 
thus doubles our war power on the sea. 

There are three great keys to the commerce of the world—the 
Suez Canal, the Nicaraguan Canal, and the Hawaiian Is‘ands. Give 
us the Jatter two, and no dream of national greatness that ever 
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illumined a patriot's mind will equal the transcendent commer- 
cial greatness of our country. r 

The ocean is God’s great highway. Any man can use it who 
owns a ship. Any nation can use it that has a fleet. No tolls are 
charged. There are no tunnels to build, no cuts to make, no fills 
to keep up, no cross-ties, no rails, no side tracks, no switches, no 
culverts, no bridges, but one wide, smooth, level road, open to all 
and free to all, without money and without price. 

The Nicaragua Canal completed and the Hawaiian Islands an- 
nexed, the Book of Fate is closed and sealed; our supremacy of 
the seas is assured; the oceans become our domain; the dream of 
the Vikings is ized. God gives us the Hawaiian Islands, but 
He requires us to construct the canal ourselves. 

$ ANNEXATION OUR FIXED POLICY. 

Weare told by some of our Democratic brethren that annexation 
is a dangerous policy and is a road that leads to national destruc- 
tion. Mr. Speaker, this annexation road is not a new one, it is an 
old one, and not only an old one, but one blazed out and built and 
first traveled by Thomas Jefferson, the father of the Democratic 

ty, when he annexed Louisiana in 1803; it was traveled by James 
onroe, another Democrat, in 1819, when he annexed Florida; it 
was traveled by James K. Polk, another Democrat, when, in 1845, 
he annexed Texas, and in 1848, when he annexed California; and 
it was traveled by Franklin Pierce, another Democrat, in 1853, 
when he made the Gadsden purchase in Arizona. 

And yet, Mr. Speaker, to hear the Democrats on this floor de- 
nounce the policy of annexation and predict calamity as its result 
would make one think that nothing was more distasteful to 
Democracy than annexation. And by a strange irony of fate 
many of the opponents—indeed, a majority of the members on this 
floor—who are opposing annexation actually represent annexed 
territory, and would never have been American citizens, much 
less American Congressmen, had it not been for this very policy 
of annexation! And now for these members to antagonize annex- 
ation is almost as bad as to abuse their own mother for giving 
them birth, and a great deal worse than abusing the ship that 
carries us to a haven of safety and happiness. 

No, Mr. Speaker, the policy of annexation has given us all the 
territory we possess north of Florida and west of the Mississippi. 
Let me give some figures on this subject: 


$ Square miles. 
Louisiana, annexed in 1803.. 

Florida, annexed in 1819 268 

Texas. annexed in 1845... = 
alifornia, annexed in 1848 = „508 
Gadsden tract, annexed in 185989 eee es ene 43,535 
An sca cnaacunnacsescentcesoacenaseuiacenss 577,390 
: ³⅛ m ͤ ͤ——— K 8 2, 659, 869 
Paps et Og FET Co” eee ee SS eae 815,615 


You will thus see, Mr. S er, that the area of the original 
thirteen colonies was only 815,615 square miles, while the area of 
the country acquired by annexation is 2,659,869 square miles. 

` PROPHETS OF EVIL. 

And yet after our national domain has been thus increased more 
thari threefold, and after we have been traveling the annexation 
road nearly one hundred years, we hear members on this floor de- 
claring the road a dangerous one and talking as though it was a 
new and untried one. 

There are always a few timid souls who dread to enter upon 
new enterprises. Their imagination is filled with visions of fail- 
ure, defeat, and disaster. They see Anakim and Zamzummim in 
the Promised Land. And so they prophesy evil, and utter lamen- 
tations like Jeremiah of old. They tell us that the Ship of State 
is sailing toward rocks and is sure to be wrecked. Oh, fear not, 
Mr. Speaker— 

Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
*Tis of the wave, and not the rock; 


Tis but the flapping of the sail, 
And not a rent ade by the gale! 


Sail on, O Ship of State! 
In spite of rock and tempest's roar, 
In spite of false lights on the shore, 
on, nor fear to breast the sea! 
Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee. < 

Our destiny is to become a great commercial nation. Situated as 
we are, with the great Atlantic Ocean on our east and the great 
Pacific Ocean on our west, with a great canal in Nicaragua con- 
necting these two oceans, our people will control the commerce of 
the world. The Hawaiian Islands will become the greatest haven 
for ships in the central Pacific. And when that day comes, as 
soon it will come, men will wonder how it could be that honorable 
and patriotic Congressmen could be found not only to oppose the 
annexation of these islands but also to predict that they would 
prove a curse to our country. 

ANNEXATION THE DESTINY OF HAWAII. 

Mr. Speaker, after all has been said and done, these islands will 
be annexed and will become a part of the great American Repub- 
lic, and those who oppose their annexation will be forgotten as 
those haye been forgotten who opposed the annexation of Loui- 
siana, Florida, Texas, and California. Those who prophesy evil 


as the result of annexation will, like bats, go into the caves of | 
darkness and silence. A few old fogies still live, but they only 
serve as mileposts to show our progress as a nation. 

Mr. Speaker, we are going to acquire these islands. They are 
gravitating to us as naturally and irresistibly as the water in a 
river gravitates to the sea. They were made for this country and 
this country was made for them. He who fights inst annexa- 
tion fights against the stars in their courses and strives to reverse 
the ordinances of destiny. A grand future awaits us, anda grand 
future awaits Hawaii because united tous, The inexorable logic 
of events has decreed this annexation. Fate has entered it on her 
adamantine pa: Manifest destiny says, Take them in.” The 
American ple say, Take them.” Obedient to the voice of the 
people, I shall cast my vote to take them in; and to-morrow this 

ouse of Representatives will by a good round majority say, 
Take them in.” [Applause.] 


War Revenue Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. JERRY SIMPSON, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 9, 1898. 

The House having under consideration the conference report on the bill 
(B. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures— 

Mr. SIMPSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: When I voted in this House for the resolution 
that got us into war with Spain, I realized that that vote carried 
along with it the obligation to provide for the expenses of that 
war. I realized also that any revenue bill to raise these extraor- 
dinary amounts of money to pay for the extraordi expenditures 
must carry with it many evils. They have always followed inthe 
train of every war. But I did not suppose, Mr. Speaker, that I 
would be compelled to vote, or asked to vote, to issue $400,000,000 
or $500,000,000 bonds in addition. 

I believe there is even a worse condition than submitting to the 
spectacle of Spanish misrule in the West Indies, and that is that 
condition that compels us to vote for a measure to put in bonds 
our children that come after us and who will pay this burden and 
bill of expense. I will say here and now that I will not cast my 
vote for sny p that carries such a measure in it as bonding the 
country. ere is no necessity for it whatever. 

A Government whose resources are unbounded, with great 
resources not yet touched by taxes for carrying on the war, 
right on the very threshold of a war that threatens to be of short 
duration—and I make the prediction here that as soon as this bill 
becomes a law and the great banking syndicates that have been 
preparing for a month to do so reach out and gather up the bonded 
issue, which is the lifeblood of the national banking system of this 
country, this war will come to a speedy conclusion. I almost 
go to the extent of saying that there is a general understandin: 
now among the money power and bondholders of the world, na 
at the very first opportunity that comes after the bonds have been 
issued they will step in and take Spain by the throat—that is, 
after the bonds are out—and say, “Now, this thing has gone on 
far enough; let it stop.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. It seems to mea little strange the 
8 did not think of that when vociferating so loudly for 
the war. : 

Mr. SIMPSON. Idid not think the Republican party was so 
lost to all sense of one and decency as to report a measure 
placing such a burden upon the poopie: [Applause. ] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I do not suppose the gentleman 
thought that any good could come out of Nazareth-at any time. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Now, the Senate put an amendment on the bill 
that no bonds should be issued until $50,000,000 at least of theso 
certificates of indebtedness had been issued. That scared the 
money power. They thought that the war might be over, possibly, 
before this $50,000,000 was out; and so ex-Secretary Carlisle came 
over from New York the other day, where he now represents the 
great money interests of New York, and had a conversation with 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Then the word was passed along, 
I presume, and now it has been eliminated from this bill; and so 
the bonds are to be issued for fear the war will close before they 
can get them out. 

Mr. GAINES. The plates are already made for them. 

Mr. SIMPSON. The plates will be ready in twenty-four hours 
and the bonds will be out, and ali that finespun theory and patri- 
otic purpose that the people were to be allowed to subscribe for 
these bonds will go glimmering. [Laughter.] I have here before 
me an article that appeared the other day in the New York Jour- 
tte predicting this would come, and it is going to happen. 

ughter.? 
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coe JOHNSON of Indiana. Then your prophecy is second- 


Mr. SIMPSON. Partly so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of ba Hee Then why not send your article 
up to the desk and have it read and not make this speech? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Iam going to ask unanimous consent to have 
it printed in the RECORD to w that there are prophets in the 


Mr. PITNEY. And also traitors, 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Kansas has 


expired. 

5 — SIMPSON. Iask unanimous consent to have printed the 
editorial I refer to in the RECORD as a part of my remarks and 
also to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unanimous 
consent to print an editorial as a part of his remarks and also to 
extend his remarks in the RECORD. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I have no objection, in view of the 
fact that the gentleman from Kansas has admitted that he has 
been guilty of plagiarism. [Laughter.] 

There was no objection. 

The following is the article from the Journal: 


WASHINGTON, June 8, 1893. 

A great light has come over the Secretary of the Treasury within the past 
forty-eight hours. It isa notable coincidence that day before yesterday ex- 
Secretary John G. Carlisle came to Washington in the interest of J. Pierpont 
Morgan and other large banking interests, and held a protracted interview 
with his successor in office, Lyman J. Gage. No other explanation can be 
given for the fact that up to the time Secretary Carlisle came to Washing- 
ton, Secretary Gage considered 2 satisfactory the bond amendment 
which the Republican minority of the Finance Committee secured the adop- 
tion of in the Senate by a substantial majority. 

That amendment provided for the issue of $100,000,000 certificates of indebt- 


edness, bearing 3 per cent interest and redeemable within one year of their 
issue. and further that no bonds should be issued until at least $50,000,000 of the 
certificates have been d of. 

The House bill had au 


horized the issue of both certificates of indebtedness 
and bonds with cheerful indifference as to which came first. 

Secretary Gage was, concerned, until Monday one plan was as good as the 
other. The bl members of the Senate ne Committee, guided 
bya belief that the war might shortly terminate, preferred to keep within 
the 2 of the Government the power to wipe out the war debt within a 
year ot its creation rather than offend public sentiment by piling up a heayy 
addition to the interest-bearing debt, and their views were accepted by the 


Senate as sound. 

Then came ex-Secretary Carlisle. The big banking interests are advised 
that just as soon as the United States has, by force of arms, administered the 
crushing blow that Spanish honor demands, without precipitating a domes- 
tic revolution in Spain, the great financiers of Europe will take that country 

the throat and choke her into pleading for peace. Lf necessary, the Con- 
ntal powers will be brought to exert the needful pressure. That will be 

the end of the war. Some persons expect it to come within thirty days. Un- 
less the bonds are issued before that happens, they can never be issued, be- 
cause the necessity for their issue will have : . The bankers want 
bonds. Bonds are to national banks tho blood of life. They must have them 
or the national banking system is imperiled. Hence ex-Secretary Carlisle's 


visit to Washington. 
Some weeks ago Secretary Gage was a vo witness before the Sen- 
nte Finance Committee. At that time he had made no objection to the pro- 
certificates of indebtedness, but he did object to the bonds of small 
enomination, declaring that th: 


But so far as 


chance totake the bonds which they desire: but the Secretary's views have 
crept down the line to subordinate officers e ry t, who 
i than $20,000,000 will go to the small bidders the rest to the 
nkers. 
Secretary Gage has now written a letter toa Republican member of the 
conference committee embodying the views set f in his interview at the 


head of this article. 
The conference committee has as yet given no sign of intention to ac- 
cede to Secretary G 


to make the purchase. A report from the 
night. 


Mr.SIMPSON. Iam willing to leave to the future the test of this 
prophecy. Thatitwill be ed to the letter I have no moredoubt 
than I have of the continuing of the sun to rise in the East every 
morning. Thus muchasto the prophecy. And now onelittle word 
in response to the suggestion of my Hessian friend from New Jer- 
sey, interjected by him as an evidence of his great intelligence and 
discrimination. gentleman from New J [Mr. PITNEY] 
says there are traitorsas well as prophets in the land. Yes, sir, this 
is true; and I am to be able to quote one truthful statement 
from this honorable gentleman. But I must add to this compli- 
ment that it is not true in the sense apparantly intended. t 
there are traitors in the land now, and that they have always 
made their ce and activity known during times of 
every page o our history shows. Iam one of those who believe 
that times it is the duty and pleasure of patriots to sustain 
the Government in every way possible consi t with honesty 
and fair i Iam of those who believe that the existence of 


a state of war—always to be deprecated brings a condition when 


war, 


patriotism should be paramount and every care taken to avoid even 
the a ce of wrongdoing in dealing with public questions, 
And I believe that men who fail to come up to this standard in 
times of war are traitors of the deepest dye. 

It was sneeringly asked by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Jounson] if I had expected right actions on the part of a Repub- 
lican Administration when I voted in favor of the war resolutions, 
Sir, I did so believe then. For this I am aware that I may becen- 
sured by some who have watched the course of the Republican 
party under the pressure of war times. But, sir, I believed that 
under this great emergency there would be shown some evidence 
that even the Republicans would hesitate to repeat the practices 
which have made their financial legislation a stench in the nos- 
trils of every true patriot. > 

I am bound to confess that I voted thus after the perhaps 
thoughtless, and certainly impolitic, statement of the venerable 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] that this was to be a 
“Republican war.” I knew how close he stood to the head of his 
party and how nearly he must have foreshadowed the intent of 
the Administration. But, in my too great confidence, I accepted 
his subsequent disclaimer, made after his attention had been 
called to the political blunder he had made in telling tales out of 
school. I donot regret my vote in favor of the kind of a war 
that had been foreshadowed by the declaration of the executive 
and legislative branches of the Government. Both had declared 
that it was to be a war of an honorable nation in the interests of 
humanity, and to relieve the suffering reconcentrados of Cuba 
from the intolerable misrule of Spain. 

But, sir, every step taken by the Administration reveals the 
true nature of the unguarded prophecy of the gentleman from 
Ohio that this was to be a Republican war.” That truth is 
shown in the fact that while the suffering reconcentrados have 
continued to starve, and while their destruction and annihilation 
has been more certain since the commencement of this Repub- 
can war,” we have witnessed the spectacle of an army suffering 
under the infliction of ae, appointed sons of their fathers to im- 
3 positions, because of the pull enjoyed by their friends. Wo 

ave witnessed the securement of support from alleged Democrats 
in what I believe to be nefarious legislation by the appointment of 
nephews and friends to high positions in the Army, with no other 
oa gc than their fortunate selection of their parents or 
uncles. 

There is little need of mentioning names in this connection. 
Every reader of the daily papers, and surely every member of this 
Congress, has full knowledge of the factstowhich I allude. And 
now just a few words as to the question of issuing interest-bear- 
ing bonds for the securement of funds with which to carry on this 
war. Let mequotea statement from a well-informed correspond- 
ent referring to the issuance òf these bonds, He says: 

It is evident that the banks and ca; 
bondsthey can get; that is,all that cont Lateline te — —— 


allotted. If they get what they expect, the bonds they secure will be used 
for circulation, and thussupply the money market. Ifthe Pacman subscrip- 
unds 


tions,on the other hand, are larger the accumulated b 
the bankers and capitalists to buy the bon Will be released to the money 
market. 7 


I do not believe there is in my district a scholar in a grammar 
school who can not an the inherent wrong of a policy under 
which such a proceeding is possible. Just look at it. Weare 
asked to so le te that the bankers of this country shall be able 
to repeat the frauds of the civil war and secure bonds for noth- 
ing. Iam aware of the full meaning of this statement, and that 
there may be no possibility of misunderstanding I want to state 
here matory that every bond issued by the Government to a 
national banker during the war of the rebellion was so issued 
without adollarof benefit to the people and as a distinct fraud u 
their Treasury. I make the charge and defy contradiction, either 
here or elsewhere, that the national bankers during the war re- 
ceived their bonds and at the same time a larger amount of money 
for circulation than was s pe for the bonds on whiċh their circu- 
lation was based. And if this is not a case of unadulterated fraud, 
then I do not understand the meaning of plain English language. 

And it is proposed to repeat this fraud. It is proposed that we 
shall issue these interest-bearing bonds and that the banks shall 
be allowed to take them and issue their full face value in notes 
indorsed by the Government. The effect of such a policy may be 
plainly stated. The banker with $100,000 and a lot of banker's 
patriotism buys that amount of Government bonds. He goes 
with them to the Comptroller of the Currency and has them stored 
at Government expense, always drawing his interest promptly. 
He also receives from the Comptroller of the Currency, under the 
law proposed by the majority partyin this House, $100,000 in bank 
notes having certain money functions by law and indorsed by the 
Government. Having thus received his notes to be used as money, 
it is apparent that he is just as well off, so far as loanable fun 
are concerned, as he was before he exhibited his patriotism in 
bu the bonds. 

is not out a single dollar, and the Government owes him 
$100,000. There is no escape from the logic of this proposition. 
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No amount of sophistry can destroy the force of the charge that 
such legislation is infamous, whether it be the result of a Repub- 
lican war or of a Democratic . Itis a fraud whether con- 
summated by the aid of a Republican President in war times or 
by an alleged Democrat acting for the same influences in times of 
profound peace. And I want to say in this connection that this 
charge lies deeper than against the men responsible for the action 
of this Congress. The legislation sought to be forced upon us is 
necessary for the existence of the false system supported by the 
friends of Wall street under the name of sound money,” which 
means nothing less than goldbugism and bond frauds, 

I know that it is argued that wars have always been carried on 
by the issuance of bonds. And I know, too, that the words of 

ged Democrats have been quoted in favor of this policy. But, 
sir, even though I admit the fact that wars have always been car- 
ried on by the issuance of bonds, [am no more bound to believe 
that this policy should always continue than I am to stand for the 
rpetuation of other frauds that have always accompanied war. 
There have doubtless always been fraudulent contracts in times 
of war. 

I wonder if the departing statesman making this argument 
would seek to sustain the frauds of the present war on this ground. 
Take a single instance. We know from the common talk of the 
gentlemen of the naval examining board that they absolutely 
refused to recommend the purchase of the steamship Merrimac, 
now lying in the harbor of Santiago, at the price named by her 
owners. We know that in spite of this.refusal of the skilled and 
conscientious members of that board—men who had been trained 
in the service of the Government and not appointed because of a 

cial pull, either political or social—the Merrimac was pur- 
c d through the active efforts of a gentleman once well known 
in this city. S 

All this may be a mere coincidence; but Lam confident that a 
careful examination of the factsin the case would reyeala crooked 
transaction that is but the counterpart of many such occurring 
in all wars. And, in view of these facts, I would like to know 
whether we should look on such frauds as permissible simply be- 
cause they had occurred whenever there was a stateof war. The 
mere statement of the proposition forms a sufficient answer to the 
absurd argument. E 

Against this proposition of issuing bonds we ask simply that 
the Government shall exercise one of its undoubted functions in 
behalf of the people rather than in behalf of the bankers. We 
ask that the Government shall issue its own notes for the people 
to use as money and to deprive the banks of this valuable priv- 
ilege. And against this proposition there is raised the cry of in- 
flation.” These gentlemen of Wall street are always terrified at 
the. possibility of inflation of a noninterest-bearing obligation. 
They never tremble at the possibility of the inflation of the interest- 
bearing bonds of the Government.. They see in the bonds only a 
means for their own aggrandizement. 

But they see in the issuance of the people’s money a threat di- 
rected at their special privilege, They tell us that we may be 
forced to issue another $150,000,000 of these notes, and that they 
will depreciate, as did the notes issued during the rebellion. Sir, 
only a cheek incapable of blushing could escape the effect of such 
@ proposition. The gentlemen using this argument are placing 
too much confidence in the boast of the gentleman from Ohio that 
this is to be a Republican war.” They apparentiy believe that 
we shail sit here idly and allow the Republicans to repeat their 
tactics of the rebellion and ‘‘ depreciate the value of United States 
notes as the war progresses.” 

They believe we are still under the domination of John Sher- 
man and that we will follow his advice in destroying the value of 
the people's money by legislation. But, sir, I believe they mis- 
calculate the force of public sentiment and of the increased intel- 
ligence of the people on this subject. Tuo not believe that even 
the Republican majority of this House would dare or would be 
able to force through:a measure for the depreciation of the value 
of the Treasury notes issued for the prosecution of this war. And 
unless that were done there could be no depreciation of those notes, 
even though we were to fight as long against the feeble power of 
Spain as we did against men of our own kith and ki : 

And, believing this, I am determined that nothing shall ever 
force or induce me to vote for a bill providing for the issue of an 
interest-bearing bond, either in time of peace or of war. And 
here, against the fulinination of such a Democrat as Samuel Til- 
den, I quote for the benefit of my timid Democratic friends—of 
whom am happy to say there are very few in this branch of Con- 
gress—the words of a Democrat of Democrats: 

Smite the rock of publiccredit. * * * notes bottomed on taxes 
will carry the country through the longest war and the severest panics. 

T believe the exercise of this proper function of the Government 
would more than provide for the necessities of the war, when 
added to proper and easily secured revenue from sources not even 
touched. And unless this can be controverted, I do not believe 
the issue of a single interest-bearing bond can be defended. 


Taxation of Franchises—Land Values, Distribution of Wealth, 
SPEHEEOH 


HON. J. HAMILTON LEWIS, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 9, 1898, 
On the conference report on the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means 
to meet war expenditures. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washtngton said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In every age the question of taxation ariseg in 
various forms. These forms depend on the necessities and the 
wisdom. of the State. 

This proposed bill lays a tax indirectly upon every person who 
can ill afford to bearit and exempts all these institutions who can 
and ought to bear it. 

The theory of taxation is that the citizen shall pay a per cent or 
proportion of what the Government permits him to take from the 
pursuit he follows. 

Thus, by reasoning, different institutions have announced their 
capital value; others the assessed value of their possessions. Upon 
each of these, according to this self-assessed value, a certain per 
cent or proportion is exacted, and this is called the tax. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, without entering into a disquisition upon 
the system of taxation, [venture a single proposition. Itis, when 
a man establishes a business, manufactory, or transportation, val- 
nes it on the outward plant engaged, pays only a proportion upon 
that, does he pay a percentage of what the State allows him when 
he pays 5 the use of the public benefits, its utilities? 
We illustrate. hat right of property has any man in the earth's 
products, such as coal, iron, lumber, oil? Man has the right of 
use, we admit, but are not such clearly deposited by our Creator, 
or creation, for the universal use of allmen? Therefore is it not 
clear that when the Government yields up the control and own- 
ership of these natural rights to partieular individuals or corpo- 
rations that Government proportionately robs, takes away from 
the other citizens of the Government who were proportionately 
entitled to these natural rights? 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, if the State desires to give individual citizens 
the use of these public and natural benefits, should not the citizen 
have only such right as is allowed to the air, to the sea, and light 
in common with other men? Then, sir, if the citizen is allowed 
to make profit ontof the use of all these natural rights, should his 
use not be so controlled as to prevent monopoly? Should not the 
State or Government, as the g ian and preserver of the use of 
these natural privileges, be permitted some compensation for its 
pains, trouble, and supervision? 

As a natural person, such would be his right. He would call it 
compensation or fees, and appropriate it to the defraying his per- 
sonal living expenses. Should not the State be likewise allowed 
to levy or collect asum from these parsons or corporations using 
these natural rights for profit out of the citizen? Certainly this 
is logical. Then that form of compensation is tribute—a sum of 
rent, not rent as usually understood, but a premium or royalty; 
this collected in such sums and manner as the State’s convenience 
or necessity may exact. 

Now, let us assume that the State or Government, acting as 
guardian and preserver of these natural rights of man, shall see 
that their use shali be encouraged and the State derive compensa- 
tion for its guardianship—shall enter — asystem of leasing. To 
such persons or company as shall be favored by the State, say a 
certain lease rental be exacted, a sum proportional to the value of 
the lease or benefits. Let this sum gointo the public Treasury as 
a fund of the State or Government; this fund to be treated as one 
of the sources out of which to pay different expenses of the State 
or Government. What is the result of such? Clearly a larger 
fund for the upbuilding of the State, the payment of all demands, 
the proportionate lessening the demand of indirect tax upon the 
citizen heretofore heavily taxed, and lastly, preserves from mo- 
say, these natural privileges and rights of citizen. 

his process preserves the bounties of nature for all its citizens 
equally, gives a fund to the State to pay its expenses of govern- 
ment, while it releases the farmer, laborer, and poor toilers from 
any forced contribution from their sparse earnings as special and 
indirect, known as tariff taxes. Mr. Speaker, by virtue of this 
view I also demand the continued possessing and controlling of 
all the public franchises of transportation, light, and water. 
Upon this theory I offered the amendment to the Dingley war- 
revenue bill taxing all franchises by levying a sum of tribute or 
percentage rent upon them, 

THE PROPORTION COLLECTIBLE. 

From the latest State and national census and annual returns I 

gather the approximate value of the franchises of certain public 
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utilities. At the ratio of 10 per cent as a unit upon the value we see 
we obtain more than 82,000,000, 000, to say nothing of the omitted 
institutions not included. Now, adopting any proportion of per- 
centage, we can, by dividing the result by 10, proportionately as- 
certain the exact returns. I append herewith the list from the 
only available sources. I profess to have the values approximately 
only: 

Values of certain franchises according to latest State and national census and 

ann reports. ` 


Name of company. 


Railroads. 


Union Pacific .--... 
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Great Northern -. 
New York Central 
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Vermont Central 
Pennsylvania R. R. 
Baltimore and Ohio R. 
New Haven and Hartford 
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New York and New Englan 
Plant System em 
Southern ......... 5 
Louisville and Nashville 
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Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul. 
St. Ti Iron Mountain and Southern 
ueen and 

a eee 
Texas and Gulf 
Michigan Central.... 
Chesa; e and Ohio 
Lehigh Valley 
Denver and Rio Grande 
Buffalo and Erie 
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Wells, Fargo 
United States 
Northern Pacific.. 
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888888 
882888 
883888 


823888 
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Street car systems 
Light, water, and oil companies. 


Oil companies 
Water companſes 
Electric light compani 
Gas companies 


Telephone and telegraph companies. 


Tele hh companies... „75 
Telephone . TT 
Coal companies’ franchises For tax in form 
r TTT 
DOP nps eee eee 


Grand total 


From these figures it will be seen that one-fourth of 2} per cent 
will produce $5,000,000. This of itself would remove the necessity 
of any bonds or their increasing interest. Add the two billion 
worth of franchises in other enterprises of lesser value than herein 
named upon the same proportion, we have at 1 pe cent nonen 
money to pay the full sum of the estimated whole cost of the 
Spanish-American war. 

NO OBJECTIONS, LEGAL OR OTHERWISE. 

There can be no objections urged to this tax or this form of 
levying, either upon the ground of its illegality or upon the ground 
of individual hardship. It is well known that companies exercis- 
ing the privilege of bartering these natural rights for private gain 


ever charge the consumer all that the product will bear. This 
would ayoid or prevent exorbitant prices producing more than 
medium profit; nor would trusts’ be longer possible, because the 
State, having charge of the disposition of these properties, could, ` 
at any misuse or debased use, declare the leases void, or, in the 
event of an attempt at illegal combination, declare void the lease 
of the particular association or associations entering into the ille- 
gal scheme, 

These possibilities on the part of the State would ever be pres- 
ent in the mind of these barterers, to which the fear of these penal- 
ties would deter the attempt on their part to oppress the people or 
extract illegal charges. Let it not be intimated, Mr. Speaker, as 
is suggested around me, that corporations would not carry on 
business under sucha plan. I admit that certain institutions now 
existing with the privileges they have would not willingly ex- 
change them for such conditionsas I set forth; but when the priv- 
ileges they have are no longer theirs to claim, they would very 
quickly accept what they could get. 

If they decline, there are those who are ever ready to enjoy this 
privilege upon the terms herein suggested, contented with the 
profit which would be derived and glad of the blessings which 
would follow.. This is but the law of ordinary competition most 
essentially in the nature of universal justice by the law of the evo- 
lution of the taxing power and the distribution of the ordinary 
right of man in the natural privileges of earth. 

Tn the memorial of the St. Louis Single Tax League figures are 
revived to which I invite the attention of the House. Referring 
to the Eleventh Census, that for 1890, it is found that the valne of 
the gross product per capita for the employees engaged in the 
mechanical and manufacturing industries was $2,201, and the 
3 annual wage per employee was $445. This latter state- 
ment I verify by citing the reports of the Department of Labor, 
volume 8, March, 1896. 

I now call the attention of the House to the fact that from the 
census of 1890, referring to the distribution of wealth, the owners 
of cee which controlled the natural rights in the public 
utilities and general privileges of the earth have an income per 
capita each of $445 per day. Here we have the problem of distri- 
bution, The first, who creates the wealth by his labor, takes $445 
a year upon which to support his family and maintain existence. 
The second, who assumes the right to barter away the natural 
rights of the citizen in the fruits of the earth, takes $445 per day. 

o have more than 22,000,000 people toiling for a living, but none 
of these are privileged to extract from the general wealth or to 
live upon the labor of their fellows. Upon the assumption of 
74,000,000 people—which is the schoo! census—as the inhabitants 
of the United States, upon the established figures, adopting Dr. 
Spahr and the later declarations of Judge Shearman, author of 
Taxation of Personal Property, it has been clearly demonstrated 
that the great wealth of the country is controlled completely by 
6,000,000 people. 

This leaves us approximately the fact that 66,000,000 of our peo- 
pe live from day to Sag by the labor of their hands or of their 

eads. I include in this latter calculation the people dependent 
upon those who do so work. Now, the question confronts the fair 
and just man as follows: Assuming to each the full result of their 
genius, their toil, and their investments, suppose we decline to add 
to those the free gift of the natural fruits of the earth out of which 
the 3 few are permitted to tax the many for their enjoy- 
ment, 

Supposing we take these natural fruits, these natural products 
planted by the Maker, and so distribute them that all of mankind 
may be beneficiaries proportionately. Would not that at once add 
a proportionate wealth to all of these 66, 000, 000, rescuing them 
from the burden and hardship of a grinding existence, while as to 
the amassed fortunes of the especial 6,000,000 it leaves them the 
enjoyment of such a proportionate fortune as it is clear gives to 
them more than they could expend within the divine statute of 
limitation to their lives? This only prohibits them from the at- 
tempt at handing down to their special heirs as freo gifts those 
real gifts which God gave to all of us in common as the heirs of 
heaven and the joint heirs of Christ. Is not this doctrine humane? 
Is not the birth of that the highest justice of which we ever speak, 
to wit, equal and exact justice to man? 

LEGAL PHASE. 

It is claimed by many gentlemen upon the floor, for whose legal 
opinion I have great deference, that there is want of authority in 
the law for such tax; that such tribute laid upon the exercise of 
franchises would be illegal. Whatever views may have existed 
previous as to such validity, there can be no doubt in the present. 

he highest courts of the country have, fortunately for us, closed 
the mouths of that set who, when all other devices for evasion 
have failed, resort to the common expediency of crying ‘‘uncon- 
stitutionality.” 

Often this cry is made by those who neither understand its 
meaning nor appreciate its force. It has too often been the recourse 
of those who openly pillage and seek the sacred law to sanction 
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their robbery. In the case of the Adams Express Company vs. 
The Ohio Auditor, decided February, 1897, in 165 United States, 

age 287, etc., the question as to the validity of such tax isdirectly 
iro the court. The statute was a statute for the taxation of 
franchises in the State of Ohio in the very manner I assume here 
to point out. Said the court: 


The legislation in question is claimed to be repugnant to the Constitution 
of the United States because in violation of the commerce clause of that in- 


sessments, while purporting to be on the property of complainants within 
the State, are in fact levied upon their business, which is largely interstate 


commerce, 
Although the transportation of the subjects of interstate commerce or the 


receipts received therefrom or the occupation or business of car: iton 
can not be directly subjected to State taxation, yet property belonging to 
corporations and companies engaged in such commerce may be; and what- 
ever the particular form of the exaction, if it is essentially only property 
taxation, it will not be considered as falling within the inhibition of the Con- 
stitution. Corporations and companies engaged in interstate commerco 
should bear their proper proportion of the burdens of the governments under 
whose 1 tage they conduct their operations, and taxation on property, 
collectible by ordinary means, does not affect interstate commerce other- 
wise than incidentally, as all business is affected by the necessity of contrib- 
uting to the supose of Government. (Postal Telegraph Cable Company vs. 
Adams, 155 U. S., 688.) 


It is to be noted that had this reference to corporations, etc., 
and the duty they owe been used in public utterance by any pub- 
lic man, it would have been held to be ‘‘anarchy” and by all 
means charged as“ . 

Later the companies not being content with the payment of a 
part of their earnings to defray the expense of Government suc- 
ceeded in a second appeal in insisting that nothing but an indirect 
tax, that precarious and tantalizing tax, which Peel said ‘‘ wasever 
adopted because it was the sort that constantly fed at the vitals of 
the citizen, but which he was always too blind to see, and never 
knew the form of creature that was feeding upon him.” 

That form of taxation which, to use the language of Turgot, 
was ‘‘to pluck the goose without making it cry out.” But, to use 
the language of Mr. Cooley in his first chapter on Taxation, that 
form of taxes adopted for those who pay, but can not perceive 
or at least do not reflect, that what they pay as price is really paid 
as tax.” At any rate, this express company returned to the Su- 
preme Court seeking a further hearing, and in 166 United States, 185, 
we have the salutary sentences of that court upon this question, 
saying: 

In conclusion, let us say that this is eminently a practical age; that courts 
must things as they are and as possessing a value which is ac- 
corded to them in the markets of the world, and that no finespun theories 

about situs should interfere to enable these large „ busi- 
ness is carried on through many States, to escape from bearing in each State 
such burden of taxation as a fair distribution of the actual value of their 
property among those States requires. 

I assume it is fairly clear that the power to lay this tax is with- 
out doubt; certainly that we have the ‘highest court of the land 
sustaining it. The one question remaining, then, is the one of pro- 
priety. To this last-urged objection I have the one irrefutable 
answer. What is just is always expedient. What is right is al- 
ways necessary. 

TAX ON LAND VALUES. 

There is a last phase which the limited time afforded me permits 
me to touch upon. It is upon that phase, which I insist upon con- 
tinuing, by which a man instead of paying a tax upon that which 
he really possesses is permitted to pay a tax upon what he says he 
possesses, which to the State is one sum, and within the estimate of 
the commercial values, which is always the worth to the individ- 
ual where he can obtain it. is another value. I illustrate. Aman 
possesses a corner lot, which as an abstract lot he gives to the as- 
sessor at $1,000. 

By the theory of taxation he paysa certain percentage upon this 
value, say 1 per cent, to illustrate the position. But the next day, 
or the next year, the Government constructs a large building for 

ublic uses, or private capital a large hotel. His property at once 

eaps to the value of $10,000 in the real estate market in the meas- 
ure of values—that is, in-the market of speculation. Should its 
owner conclude to sell, he would, therefore, sell this piece of prop- 
erty at $10,000 because of the artificial value added to it by the 
improvements put upon the neighboring land through no act of 
his, but despite of him. 

Now, if the State or the Government is to lay a tax upon the 
individual, the tax should be a certain sum upon the appreciated 
or land value of that property. That would be justice use in 
execution of the object of Government to obtain a cextain percent- 
age from the man in proportion to hispossessions. His possession 
is clearly $10,000, because he can obtain it, and not alone the 
$1,000, the abstract value of the piece of land unaffected by the 
buildings and ar provement adjoining. Now, to this accelerated 

_value of the land we suggest that on building a brick block the 
State 2 a special tax upon that brick heap, and the more value 
it has, the more useful to man and the more beneficial to the citi- 
zen’s welfare, the greater the burden the State will put upon it. 

Can one imagine a process of injunction or prohibition stronger 


than that? Can we assume a policy that would discourage the 


building by that possessor of land of any improvement greater 
than this policy adopted by the State? Will it not at once be seen 
to be folly on the part of the State to levy this special tax upon 
this improvement? Does it not appeal to one as being contrary 
to sense in that it restrains the utility of the improvement, con- 
tracts its size, and diminishes its general utility? Carried to the 
logical effect as each individual would be proportionately dis- 
couraged by such burden of improvement tax from improving his 
vacant land, so, too, the whole city of citizens would be discouraged, 
and the result is that the city, instead of being hastily built, is 
tardily so, and often its vacant lands are never mounted with 
habitations. 

Again, this form of taxes returns the city nothing. The owner 
puts a value upon his property according to the amount of rent in 
excess of the amount of ropaire he may extract from the tenant, 
keeps the value of the land down to the actual price irrespective 
of the improvement or its enhanced value because of neighboring 
improvements, and the city obtains the smallest quota of taxes by 
this standard, whereas by the other she would encourage the cit- 
izen to large equipment and extravagant ađornment, and to the 
extent of the magnificence of the improvements, proportionately 
the neighboring land rises in its artificial or speculative value. 

And the higher this rises the higher the proportion of tribute 
the State or Government exacts and takes from it. This is so evi- 
dent that any other view must be born of the dark age of the 
crude policy in the welfare of people and the executive adminis- 
tration of States. Judge Sherman, of whom I have spoken, ina 
very full and valuable work advising the immediate abandoning 
of the personal taxation of property, calls attention to the limit- 
less frauds and innumerable instances of deceit practiced by the 
owners of property against the State, 

He refers particularly to the lands in California and the im- 

rovements thereon under the control of the Southern Pacific 

ailroad and its ramifications. His illustration is so complete for 
the purpose of argument that I reproduce it. He cites that the 
late eminent American economist, Henry George, in evidence as 
to the truth of his premises, calls attention to how the widening 
waste of land has in no wise beenimproved. And, second, where 
they have been that the amount of taxes laid upon them is so 
small in proportion to their real value that the officer of the com- 
pany committed perjury, that the officers of the law neglected 
their duty, and as the State loses proportionately the revenue, and 
being compelled to obtain a certain sum in order to conduct the 
State, is called upon to proportionately increase the tax upon the 
smaller individual, who can not escape through the infiuence of 
power or the exemptions of perjury. 

„Lest I be charged with extravagant views and views which or- 
dinary men, op d to all innovation that classof men who would 
have so worked backward to the days when government was a 
guess and the rights of men the mere right of gp Sap by such 
as these I be charged with being an extremist, I offer as evidence 
to sustain my view the utterances of that eminent ex-President of 
the United States, Hon. Benjamin Harrison. Said he: 

We live in a time of great agitation, in a war of clashing interests where 
agitation is necessary to advance and improve. 

Referring to the matter concerning taxation, Mr. Harrison had 
occasion to make note as to how personal property not only escapes 
taxation, but forces an increased burden of taxation upon the 
individual whose wages are subject to the indirect tax or who is 
compelled to bear the direct tax of each increased proportion to 
that which the wealthy escape, On this point he said: 

For very many years an opinion has been prevalent that the great bulk of 
the personal Pooperty. of the States, especially of the class denominated 


“securities,” g stocks, bonds, notes, mortgages, and such like, has 
th a very few exceptions the great fortunes in this 


pes year. 

In an article published in the Forum in 1897 in advocacy of a progressive 
inheritance tax he takes 107 estates, which he says were selected at random 
in the comptroller's office, and con the amount of appraised personal 
8 found after death with the amount returned for taxation the year 

fore death. He says that of this number of estates 34, ranging in value 


from $54,000 to over $3,000,000, were assessed the 
death absolutely nothing. These 107 estates disclosed persona’ 
Kona eee 132,868, T 
year before respective deaths of the owners been at the amount 
of $3,819,412, or 1.77 per cent of the actual value of the property. 

WHERE TAX LAWS ARE WEAK. 


In 1874 the board of State assessors of New York reported to the legisla- 
ture as follows: From our examinations we are satisfied that less than 15 
per cent of the 3 property of the State liable to taxation finds a place 
on the rolis of the assessor. * * The amount . 

in some of the counties is less than the banking aaa Se same 
ares ee renee cities, among which are some of most pros- 
perous in tate." 

In 1892 the tax board said: Laws for tho assessment of personal property 
have failed to do their work, and the failure becomes more complete and 
more unjust with every successive year.” 

e tax com: ion of Massachusetts. which sepureea to the governor a 
few months ago, shows that the total valuation of real estate in that State 
for taxation was, in 1896, $2,010,200,6H, and the total valuation of 
property assessed in the same year was $582,319, bout ons fourt 

As to the tax upon securities, or intangible property, as it is called, the 
commission says: In each of the citiesa few persons of unusual conscientious- 
ness make returns. Such persons are accordingly taxed fully and, as a rule, 
much more heavily than their less conscientious neighbors. * * * From 
tho testimony which assessors have given before us there is a grave suspicion 
that sometimes sworn statements are falsely made and that perjury is added 
for the sake of evading or reducing taxation.” is 

Conch the discussion apon this subject, the majority of tho commis- 


year before the decedent’s 
lty at death 


sioners say: “That the great bulk of intangible rty taxable by law is 
not reached is admitted on all hands. It is Pere i ay doubt by the sen- 
of all kinds, taxable 


sitive records of the stock and bond market. Securi 
in Massachusetts but not taxable in New York and in other States, are pub- 
licly bought and sold every day at the same prices in the different markets. 
If taxed according to law 5 a rute of from 1 to l} per cent 
of their sellin me, they could not possibly command the price in Massa- 
chusetts w. command in other States; nor could they 

side with shares in Massachusetts co or with mor 

terest on the sama inv 


bo: 
not on the basis of being taxed in fact, but only on the basis of some incalcu- 
lable and ed taxation.” 


m tocontribute to the public expense 
rged. 


share that he should, in honesty and in good conscience, have discha x 
He int eve hand that was extended to him in neighborly con- 
fidence. His were of other men’s goods. 


OTHER INSTANCES. 


Ane r of addresses by the advocates of the single land tax to 
some srr gaah va tox assessors contains some extreme but inte i 
A prominent New York lawyeris reported to havespoken wit 

an amazing as to his personal and professional participation in tax 
evasion, thus: isn aoe per system which . f 
tome, and in these hard times every little counts; and when I think how 
much they save me in taxes and how much they put into my by the 
maintenance of their system of taxes, I feel grateful to them. I feel grateful 
to the Western farmers because they pay my taxes. It isnot necessary for 
me to tell lies in New York to get rid of this taxation—it needs buta 


eal of money 


little clever t I 3 it for many of my clients. One of them 
is a clergyman’s widow, who would no more tell a lie than an in the 
one: oe I ny eel a her p 9 y to reduce it, until 
this year I got her o 0 en A 

TuS Sopen re a ar en 3 to an inquiry from the tax 
commission of that State in 1881, said: We Spy Hee in reaching private 
securities of any description. Here and there only have they been returned 


some conscientious holders.“ 

The report of tho revenue commission of Illinois of 1886 discloses that 
practically the same state of things exists in your State. Indeed, so glaring 
and outrageous is this withholding of personal property from the tax list, 
and the inequalities between the counties of your State resulting from this 

ractice, that I notice the labor commission of Minois recommends the aban- 
Konment of the attempt to collect taxes upon personal property. The state- 
ments attributed by the Bureau of Labor in their report to eminent citi- 
zens of Chicago as to tax conditions hereare a g. 

Professor 
here in Ilinois and of some revela 
3 makes a comparison between the com 
tax list. and 
among 5 3 . his 
personal property, while a poor woman, Mrs. uire, is assessed 
real port g at 28 me cent ofits value. The question naturally arises, “How 
long will there be any respect for government or law if these things are al- 
lowed to continue?” In conclusion he says: “A great awakening all over 
the country is needed, and that y, in order that the people mey ap- 
preciate the enormity and injustice of existing methods of State and local 
taxation, and may bs i to effect changes that shall make of the State 
an instrument of righteousness rather than what it is now in this matter of 
taxation—a conniver at fraud and creator of inequality.” 


WHY IT HAS GROWN. 
grown to such proporti Th that in — be injust — 
su ons. © very sense eq ice 
1 One his not making tious 
return and that if he returns his property 
is that his conscien 


portionately. The result 
Everybody does it.“ It is probably also true that under the tax laws 


they suppose to be taxed in 


roperty from lawlessness, but the appeal of 
the lawbreaker is not so strong as that 
ding citizen. Wealth evokes j and the strong arm of 
the law is often invoked to protect it from the soci and the t. It 
must pay its fair proportion of the cost of making this defense, or the vigor 
of the defense are A fail. 
Our of includes all the lawa—the small as well as the great, the 
inconvenient as weil as the convenient. The compact to obey the laws is the 
— <a civil system, the only guaranty of social order, and the test of 
Taxesarea debt of the highest obligation, and no casnist can draw a sound, 
moral distinction between the man who hides his p; y or makes a false 
return in order to escape the payment of his debt to the State and the man 
who conceals his property from his private creditors. Nor should it be more 
difficult to follow the defaulter in the one case than in tho other. if ourtaxes 
were farmed out to an individual or to a corporation, they would bo collected. 
There would be a vigilant and me ea jezi e The civil and criminal 
rocesses of the law would be invoked with effect, just as they were against 
raudulent debtors under the bankrupt law. Is it not possible to secure pub- 
lic officers who will show the same rips 
When to this enormous and c: evil is added the corruption which it is 
allege praisement in some of our great cities we have a 
condition of with which we dare not palter. e must inaugurate, 
and at once, a system that shall oe tax burdens. The men of wealth in 
our great communities should 1 the movement. This at club, organ- 
ized as a rallying center for loyalty and patriotic citizenship, should hear a 
as loud and imperative as that which came to its members during the 
years of, the civil war. Mr. Lincoln's å tion that this country 
could not continue to exist half slave and half may be paraphrased to day 
by saying that this country can not continue to exist half taxed and half free. 
This sense of inequality breeds a fierce and unreasoning anger—creates 
classes, intensifies social differences, and tends to make men willing to pay 
their debts in half dollars. The just sacredness of these money obligations, 
the right of the holders to be in money of full value, will Ta clearer to 
these angry men if they see these securities are paying their lawful 


taxes. 
A DANGEROUS CONDITION. 


If there is not enough publie virtue left in our communities to make tax 
frauds discreditable; if there is e ns Srey left in our laws and inthe 


that have 
to the cost of renga ye social order? If we are to admit that the obliga- 


tions of public duty and of personal veracity and in’ ity are so little felt by 
our ple, and that our tive judi rocesses are so inade- 
hat tax fraudscan not be measurably Kies hope for the country 


quate t! 
is eclipsed. 
The failures which have accom in an increased ratio, the attempt 


panied. 
to collect the personal- rty tax have led many tax reformers to favor its 
total abolition and the substitution of other forms of taxation. The failure 
of the wealthy holders of these intangible securities to pay their just propor- 
tion of the cost of government has stimulated a demand for special forms of 
taxation and for progressive taxation, with a view in some measure to re- 


2 to the community the losses which are inflicted by evasive or fraudu- 
en 


taxreturns. The people will not consent that the present of things 
shalt be accepted as a permanent condition. 

The spirit of discontent is rife. The farmer, the man of moderate cir- 
cumstances, has unfailingly and unfalteringly rallied to suppress mob vio- 
lence and to preserve the peace of our communities. These men are not 
agrarians or socialists or anarchists or covetous of other men’s goods; but 
t Will not and they ought not to permit the tax burdens upon their smaller 
pa to be doubled by the evasions and frauds of the holders of these 

tangible securities. 
FURTHER FACTS TO ILLUSTRATE. 


I desire to credit Senator PETTIGREW, of South Dakota, with the 
figures I use to tender following further illustrations, 

Holmes, who had charge of the compilation of the indebtedness 
of the United States under the census of 1890, publishes this state- 
ment: He divides the people of this country into three classes, 
He has class 1, class 2, and class 3; which is very appropriate. 
He might have said caste 1, caste 2, and caste 3. and then his lan- 
guage would have accorded with the division of the population in 

ndia, for instance. In India the population is also divided into 
three classes, 80 per cent of whom never have enough to eat, 16 
per cent of whom have barely enough to eat, and 4 per cent of 
whom live in unlimited wealth and luxury. That is the caste we 
hear so much about in India. 

The same condition of affairs has grown up in our country, 
and here is the proof of it: Millionaires, 4,000 families, less than 
three one-hundredths percent of our population; aggregate wealth, 
$12,000,000,000, 20 per cent of the wealth of the people of the 
United States. Rich, 1,139,000 families, or 8.97 per cent of our 
population; gate wealth, $30,600,000,000, making a total for 
these two, which he places under one class, of 812, 000,000, 000, or 
71 per cent of the wealth of the people of the United States. leav- 
ing 29 per cent for the 91 per cent of our population. Then he 
divides still further. He says under the head of class 1—really it 
should be class 2, for be divides the rest of the population into 
three classes—3,556,000 families own 812,000, 000, 000 of the wealth. 
More than one-fourth of our population own only the same amount 


that 4,000 families own. 


Class 2, 1,397,000 families, have $2,400,000,000 of wealth. Class 
3, or 6,604,000 families, or 52 per cent of our population, have 
$3,000,000,000 of wealth, or one-fourth of the wealth of the 4,000 
families which own this country. The total poor people of this. 
country, or 91 per cent of our 0 own 29 per cent of our 
wealth, or $17,400,000,000, while the rich, the 1,143,000 families, 
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own $42,600,000,000 ọf the wealth. Mr. Holmes then publishes 
documents which show the relative wealth to population, which 
I will publish in the RECORD as a part of my remarks, 


Holmes's table of the distribution of wealth in the United States. 


A te | Per 
Class. | 
Millionaires 8 8.000, 000 „000, 000, 000 20 
SSC 26,866 | 30, 000, 000, 000 61 
Total rich. .......... at 87,358 | 42, 600,000,000 
F E 
Co ny Se aS ee 


— 


Class 1 are the families owning farms or homes without incumbrances, 
class 2 are those owning them with incumbrances, and class 3 are tenants of 


farms or homes owned by others. 


Diagrams by percentages of the population and wealth distribu- 
tion in the United States, according to Holmes’s tables, shows by 
its percentages the population and wealth and the distribution of 
wealth in the United States, and Holmes was the compiler of the 

census of the United States for 1890 in relation to farms, homes, 

and mortgages. Itis an interesting study. It shows where the 

P Reh yay $27,000,000; poor pay $27,000,000 
ic ,000,000; poor pay $273,000,000. 

How did Mr. Holmes arrive at this conclusion? He took the 
wealth of the paor of this country and the middle classes. He 
ascertained it by finding out what the mortgages amounted to. 
He inquired about the ownership of every house, every piece of 
property in the land, and then he deducted that from the whole 
sum, and the result showed what the very rich possessed. Shear- 
man did the opposite. He determined how much the very rich 

, deducted it from the whole sum, and saw what the mass 
of the le in this country. The two results are so 
— 50 corroborative of each other, that I will publish both 
tables. 

Here are Mr. Shearman’s tables: The rich, 235,000 familes, own 
$48,900,000,000 of the wealth of this country. The middle classes, 
1,200,000 families, own $7,500,000,000 of the wealth. The work- 
ing classes, 11,567,000 families, own 811, 178,000, 000 of the wealth. 
In other words, according to his tables, the rich, 10.6 per cent of 
our population, own 70 per cent of the wealth. 

According to Mr. Holmes’s table the rich are 9 
8 and own 71 per cent of the wealth of 

will also publish Mr. Shearman’s table. 


American wealth. 


cent of our 
country. 


Commenting on this, Mr. Shearman says: 


The United States of America are practically owned by less than 250.000 
pons constituting less than 1 in d of its adult male a nao yr Within 

irty years, the present methods of taxation being continued, the United 
States of America will be substantially owned by less than 50,000 persons, 
constituting less than 1 in 500 of the population. 


aoe says that this is an underestimate, and in the second article 


If this system continues, the of the billionaire on the hand and 
of the million paupers on other is inevitable: 1 * 

But what is more, Mr. Speaker, we had another investigation. 
Mr. Spahr, who is a writer upon the Outlook, a journal published 
in New York, a law lecturer in the New York Law Academy, a 
man of decided ability, a statistician well known throughont the 
world, and a lawyer by 1 made an investigation, His 
investigation was carried on differently from that of both the 
others. He went to the bate courts, and he ascertained the 
estates which were admin upon, and from that examination 
he makes a table which almost exactly corroborates the other two. 

He shows that the rich—i25,000 families, 1 per cent of our 
ulation—have $32,830,000,000 of wealth; the middle classes, 1,362,- 
500 families, have $19,320,000,000 of wealth; the poor, 4,762,500 
families, have $7,800,000,000 of wealth, and he puts down the rest 
of the population as having nothing or practically nothing, the 
amount is so small, they being more than half of our population, 
and the amount they own is scarcely worth considering, 


Spahr's table of the distribution of wealth in the United States. 


Mr. Spahr, commenting on this, says: 


Whatever error there is in this table is demonstratabiy on the side of un- 
derstating the t concentration of wealth, for in the returns made to 
the snrrogates debts are not yet deducted from the value of the estates, 
and it is the small house owners and shopkeepers and farmers whose debts ~ 
cover the most considerable portion of their holdings. We must recognize, 
therefore, that the nation’s vast wealth does not bring comfort and independ- 
ence to the rank and file of the le. If the nation’s wealth is to mean the 
nation's well-being, the rank and file of the people must reverse the policies 
which the rich, and the tools of the rich, have thrust upon them. 


He discovered an alarming state of affairs in the State of New 
York. He found that out of every four men who died at over 25 
years of age, three left no property whatever to be administered 
upon, and he found by an examination of the probate records this 
distribution of wealth absolutely corroborating the figures of the 
census and the article written by Mr. Shearman. Mr. Spahr is a 
pl a Mr. Holmes is a Republican, and Mr. Shearman is a Dem- 
ora 

I do not believe the facts developed in this investigation can be 
successfully disputed. They are based upon the investigations of 
our own census, based upon an examination of the probate records 
of the various States, and based upon calculations as to the wealth 
of individuals, 

To continue this phase of the subject, Mr. Speaker, an investi- 
gation of the distribution of wealth in England has demonstrated 
the same result. The very rich consist of 222,500 families, and 
they own $27,781,000,000 of the wealth of Great Britain. The 
average wealth of these families is $125,149. The average wealth 
of our enormously rich families, according to Mr. Shearman's 
tables, is $186,567 for each family. It is easy to presume that Mr. 
Shearman’s figures are correct, that 235,000 families own $186,567 
each. That embraces the multimillionaires, men who own fifty, 
one hundred, and two hundred million dollars each. The rich 
men, therefore, have on the average more wealth in this country 
than in England. Where, then, is all our boast about the distri- 
bution of wealth? Where, then, is our boast abont the advan- 
tage our toiler has under free institutions? Where the beneficent 
result of the tariff? e 

What is more, the middle classes in Great Britain, consisting of 
1,824,400 le, own $9,142,000,000 of wealth; the working classes, 
consisting of 4,629,100 families, own $1,930,000,000 of wealth; in 
other words, nearly two-thirds, or quite two-thirds, of the people 
of Great Britain practically own nothing. They own less than 
$80 apiece, men, women, and children—not enough to support 
them a year. 

What are the facts in regard to our own country? I will use 
Mr. Holmes's tables, because they are upon the census, 
Six million six hundred and four thousand families in the United 
States have an average wealth of $454 per family, or abouteighty- 
five or ninety dollars apiece, and practically own no property 
whatever; and yet this is absolutely igin E with the result 
worked out by Great Britain, and we have worked it out under 
our system of government. We have pursued her Ae as to 
finance, as to monopoly privileges, as to special legislation, class 
legislation, and unequal taxation, and landed in the same place 
where she has landed. I say, Mr. Speaker, that, with figures 
like these, free government is a failure, unless we can apply the 


remedy. 

Now, I proceed to show how we have brought about, in a large 
measure, this result. In the first place, it has been by just such 
legislation as we are called upon to vote for to-day. The rich 

ple of this country, according to Holmes's tables, own $42,600,- 
,000 of the wealth, and under this bill they will pay twenty- 
seven millions of the taxes, 

They-are the people—everybody knows it—who will buy the 
bonds to be sold under this bill, and they will take these bonds, 
pea of them, put them in the Treasury of the United 

tates, draw $12,000,000 a year interest, get $360,000,000 of national- 
bank „and loan that at 6 per cent, which will make them 
$21,600,000 per annum, and thus receive, owing to this bond meas- 
ure, $33,600,000 a year, and pay in taxes $27,000,000. It is a fine 
scheme. They pay a ion over one-twentieth of 1 per cent 
upon their wealth. They pay $27,000,000, and the poor, who are 
91 per cent of our population, whoown $17,400.000,000 of the wealth 
of this arm pay under this bill $273,000,000 of the tax of 


, ? . 
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pone the bill yields $300,000,000 before it is repealed, and if 
it yie i 


less the amount they will pay will be in just the same 
proportion. 1 took $300,000, because I day Sea at the time I 
made these figures that just $300,000,000 of bonds would be issued; 
but no matter whether the revenue is raised this year or next year, 
or in three years, or whenever we raise 8800, 000, 000, this is the 
distribution of the burden. The poor, who are 91 per cent of our 
population, will pay 8273, 000, 000, while the rich will pay $27,000,000. 
The poor will pay 1.56 per cent, while the rich will pay a little 
over one-twentieth of 1 per cent. 

The poor, the 91 per cent of our population, pay more than 
thirty times more upon the property they own than the rich po 
ple pay, and yet we refuse to levy a tax upon corporations. The 
rich should pay, if they paid in 8 to their wealth, 8212, 
500,000. They do pay $27,000,000. e poor should pay $85,500,- 
000. They do bay $273,000,000. That is why I am opposed to this 
bill; that is why I did not vote for it and will not vote for it. 

What is more, 52 pee cent of the population, according to 
Holmes’s tables, own but $3,000,000,000 of wealth, and 52 per cent 
of our population practically to-day have no property, and over 
52 per cent do not own the homes in which they live. Fifty-two 
per cent of our people, who own $3,000,000,000 of wealth, would 
pay $156,000,000 of this tax if we raised $300,000,000, or 5.2 per 
cent on every dollar of what they have; and their property is 
ainos entirely in clothing, household furniture, and personal 
effects. 

They do not own their homes or real estate. Their property is 
perishable and ought not to be taxed at all. They 2 , then, over 
5,000 times on their property more than the very rich; for the very 
rich, who compose 4,000 families in this country, own $12,000,- 
000,000 of wealth, and they pay under this bill, under an assess- 
ment upon necessities, upon consumption, the magnificent sum of 
$94,480 of a tax of $300,000,000, or less than eight ten-thousandths 
of 1 per cent upon every dollar of their wealth. 

They are the people from whom your officers are selected to re- 
ceive big salaries and pretend to carry on military operations; they 
are the class who furnish the money for the contracts; they are 
the men who are selling to the Government yachts absolutel 
worthless for naval 5 and old, broken-down ships whic: 
are found to be only fit to obstruct harbors so that our war vessels 
can not get at the enemy. These people would pay, if they paid 
upon their wealth, $60,000,000 a year, instead of $94,480, which 
they only pay. 

CONCLUSIONS. 


The space of time, as well as of page, will not allow to going 
further upon this subject, as I would be most pleased to do. 
conclude by asserting that taxation upon improvements have pro- 
duced but one general result—the destruction of personal honor, 
the making of perjury easy, the defrauding of the State, and the 
oppression of the citizen. As a general statement in closing, I 
state that this has done more to retard advance in the developing 
and growth of communities than any one other individual system 
adopted by any form of government now known to practice or 
heretofore been conceived for theory. 

It is assumed by eminent and careful statisticians that an or- 
dinary land value will in the average at all times equal ten times 
the amount of the mere local assessed value. Of course this com- 
prehends the many instances where the speculative value shall 
reach many more times than ten and the other instances where 
it would be a little beyond. According to the census of 1890 
we will place the taxed real estate at $20,000,000,000. Assum- 
ing that this produces a revenue sufficient to maintain the States, 
let us strike the value of the personal property from out of 
it completely, which we will estimate at 1 per cent of the real 
estate. In this J include the vast real estate that has no improve- 
ment. Then add the 10per centincrease based upon the land value, 
and it is clear that we have 9 per cent more value out of which 
to levy a tax than we heretofore possessed under the present sys- 


tem. 

I call attention to these things that further thought and reflec- 
tion may mold some form of legislation adopting these ideas. I 
have presented different phases of this same view to the honorable 
Committee on the District of Columbia looking to the remolding 
of the whole form of taxation in the city of Washington. Ata 
subsequent time I shall assume the liberty of elaborating the sys- 
tem of municipal government and its form of taxation such as I 
seek to apply to the District of Columbia. Up tothe present point 
I make free to insist that if the views I have here pointed out, par- 
ticipated in as they are by a million earnest, thoughtful men in 
this country, were embodied in a proper form of legislation and ap- 
plied to the present systems of our Government and placed into 
operation, the present 5 tax law, called by the patriotic 
name of war-revenue bill, would not be upon us and the hard- 
ships that must follow its administration none of our people would 
be compelled to suffer, 


condition of war between this coun 


* 


Bonds and War Taxes. 
SPEEOH 


HON. RICE A. PIEROE, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 9, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and 
means to meet war expenditures— 


Mr. PIERCE of Tennessee said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: When an effort was being made to bring about a 
and Spain we were told by 
5 of the United States, in his message to Congress, 
that 


The forcible intervention of the United States as a neutral to atop the war 
according to the large dictates of 1 and following many historical 
precedents where neighboring states have interfered to check the hopeless 
e of — 1575 internecine conflicts beyond their borders, is justifiable on 
rational grounds. 

In the cause of humanity and to put an end to the barbarities, bloodshed, 
starvation, and horrible miseries now existing there, and which the parties 
to the conflict are either unable or unwilling to stop or mitigate, it is no an- 
swer tosay that all this is in another country, belo: toanother nation, and 
is ae posits none of our business. It is specially our duty,for it is right at 
our door. 

The only hope of relief and repose from a condition which can nolonger be 
endured is the enforced 5 of Cuba. In the name of humanit in 
the name of civilization, in behalf of endangered American interests, which 
give us the right and the duty to speak and to act, the war in Cuba must stop. 


The opinion held by that side of the House, by those represent- 
ing the Administration, and by the Administration press of the 
country was that the purpose of war was to give liberty and free- 
dom to the straggling triots and relieve the starving women 


and children of Cuba. I believe they called them the reconcen- 
trados. Many eloquent 1 were made by gentlemen ap- 
pealing in behalf of civil liberty, which they told us was seriously 


jeo ized in Cuba, and which they sougna the Representatives 
of the American people upon the floor of this House should re- 
store. The Administration asked armed intervention, and both 
branches of Congress responded on April 18, 1898, by passing the 
following resolutions: 

First. That the people of the Island of Cuba are, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent. 

Second. t it is the duty of the United States to demand, and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States does hereby demand, that the Government of 


Spain at once relinquish its authority and government in the Island of Cuba 


and withdraw its land and naval forces from Cuba and Cuban waters. 


Third. That the President of the United States be, and he hereby is, di- 
rected and empowered to use the entire land and naval forces of the ‘United 
States, and to call into the actual service of the United States the militia of 
the several States, to such extent as may be necessary to carry these reso- 


lutions into effect. 
Fourth. That the United States hereby disclaims any disposition or in- 


tention to exercise 5 jurisdiction, or control over said island ex- 
cept for the fication thereof, and asserts its determination when that is 
accomplished to leave the government and control of the island to its people. 

Why this supplication? Why did Congress accede? For the 
ae of saving these starving women and children, and, as the 

resident claimed, upon the broad 5 of humanity. And 
when the measure came before the House, there was not a member 
upon this floor when he cast his vote for it but believed that as 
the power asked for was given it would be quickly used, and that 
the relief of these people would be at once effected by the Army 
and Navy of the United States. 

On the 23d of April, 1898, the House passed a resolution declar- 
ing war 7 Spain. There is not a member upon this floor 
who will deny but that the gona! consensus of opinion was, 
when the votes were cast, t hostilities would not continue 
more than a week at most before the flag of liberty would have 
replaced that of oppression upon the citadel of Havana, We be- 
lieved that our battle ships and cruisers were constructed for 
other purposes than police patrol duty, that our 8, 10, and 13 inch 
guns were not carried as ballast or for panoramic displays. We 
thought these guns were mighty engines of destruction, meant to 
be turned against floating batteries of steel or frowning ramparts 
of masonry. 

With such an armament as we we could have silenced 
every gun defending the harbor of Havana, and, protected by the 
steel hail from the ships, our Army could have driven Blanco to 
seek shelter in the vengeful camps of the Cubans and compelled * 
him to treat with Gomez for quarter. We had then, as now, 
25,000 regulars, veteran troops, composed of as brave and as gal- 
lant fellows as ever marched to the strains of Yankee Doodle and 
officered by superiors many of whom hatl won commissions upon 
the bloody fields of conflict, whose breasts were decorated with 
medals of honor and distinction. 
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We had then, as now, those swift and death-dealing cruisers, 
those ponderous monitors, those impregnable battle ships, manned 
by men, in my opinion, the peers of any naval officers in the 
armadas of the nations of the earth—men skilled in every line of 
service, and every one of whom would prove a Dewey or Hobson 
if only an opportunity were given to do so. [applaus 

Coeval with the declaration of war Admiral Cervera's fleet was 
at the Cape Verde Islands, and did not make its appearance off 
the Island of Martinique before the 7th or 8th of May, nor was it 
possible for them to arrive on this side the Atlantic before that 
time. At least two weeks were allowed this country to act before 
this fleet could possibly interfere. In twenty-four hours our ships 
could have completely demolished the fortifications of Havana, 
and our sailors and marines could have fertilized all Cuba with 
Spanish remnants. 

These statements are not mere idle conjectures. The possibili- 
ties I have described were expected to be realized by the entire 
country. The newspapers, Administration and otherwise, were 
filled with glaring pictorial efforts of the landing of our soldiers, 
while Morro Castle could only be recognized by piecing together 
the hurtling, scattered . The captious cry was On to 
Cuba!” “Libre Cuba!” Havana will be ours within the next 
week!” When our ships loosed their cables at Key West and 
bent their courses toward Cuba the nation waited with bated 
breath for the first news from the front. at did we hear? 
Had Havana capitulated? Had Blanco fled to the arms of Gomez 
and the mountain retreats? 

No, Mr. Chairman, the first news we received told us that the fa- 
mous peaceful blockade had been established, Our gallant abies 
men, cannon, and all were merely sailing out ofrange of the old- 
fashioned popguns of the Spaniards and starving to death the rest 
of the reconcentrados. Though the shells of the Spaniards could 
not reach our men, yet the cries of anguish from the dying recon- 
centrados were able to plaintively sound over the harbor’s placid 
waters and sink like lead into the hearts of those men objectively 
sent to save them, but in reality restrained by the powers that be. 

What must have been the feelings of our brave sailors thus 
held in check! What must have been their pity for those unfor- 
tunate and emaciated wretches who were now, thanks to the good 
offices of the peaceful blockade, cut off from even the hope of any 
future supplies! Why, then, did not the fleet at once obliterate 
the batteries girding Havana and fulfill the avowed object of the 
war, viz, to feed the starving women and children of Cuba? The 
answer is simple: They were held back by the Administration. 

The conditions are chan: now. Havana is no longer defense- 
less. The popguns of antiquity are replaced by modern and im- 

roved Krupp guns, mounted since the beginning of the blockade. 
While then Havana could have been taken with a minimum loss 
of life, now we may expect to lose thousands of men. We gave 
the Spaniards what they most needed and desired—time—and they 
pil give us what is in war the correlative of delay—death and 
isease. 

What was the result? We see in some of the papers that while 
the powerful ships of the United States were riding posoatoly out 
of reach of the guns of Morro Castle and other places even the 
distinguished Speaker of this House inquired what had become 
of the reconcentrados, and if that was the way to save them by 
cutting off provisions that they ought to have? What has become 
of these starving women and children? 

Mr. KING. They are all dead. 

Mr. PIERCE of Tennessee. They are all dead, as my friend 
from Utah says—dead in sight of the magnificent fleet of this coun- 
try which that resolution said was to carry provisions and arms 
and succor to them, All that will be left to welcome, all that will 
meet now our sailors and soldiers when they land on Cuban soil, 
we are told by an authority which can not be doubted, will be 
bleaching bones, the monumental evidence of the humanitarian 
policy of this Republican Administration in saving the starving 
women and children of Cuba. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

These are views that can not be gotten away from. Then, when 
these principles had been abandoned, what was the war all about 
anyway? hat is its object and purpose? Is it one of conquest? 
We hear the new idea now in American politics is that the policy 
of our nation for the future must be one of conquest and a sur- 
render of the Monroe doctrine, and that we are going forth to 
conquer, aggrandize, and hold all that we canovercome. Is that 
to be the policy? 

I thought there was a little humanity in it, but it seems the 
humane part of it is all dead. There is nothing of it left. I be- 
lieve Spain should be made to pay or indemnify us for the costs 
of this war, and that such of her possessions as fall into our hands 
should be held until she does. But in my humble opinion this 
bill which is brought here has within itself the evidence why this 
policy has been brought about this way. 

In voting for the bill members upon this side and upon the 
other side voted for it because they believed that the policy of 


humanity was to be carried ont. Who is it thatis to be benefited 
under the policy that is being pursued? Who is it that is to reap 
the benefit? Is it the common laboring masses of this country? 
Is it it the farmers of the country? They and their sons and the 
children of men from the workshops of this OORE Ae fighting 


its battles, while the scions of the men who stand in the shadow 
of great names are being appointed to all the offices. [Laughter.] 
Now, then, for what purpose is this war carried on? 

Who is to be benefited by it?- Men who are garnering immense 
fortunes by the sale of coal and iron and products of every kind— 
men who own immense interests from which they are supplying 
the sinews of war. These are the men sowing opportunities an 
reaping the profits. The common peopleof this country will fight 
its battles and will pay its taxes. 

These bonds that are to be issued—for what purpose are they 
desired? In my opinion they are but ancther evidence of the effort 
to put beyond the hand of taxation the enormous wealth of these 
vast corporate interests—to put this wealth in the form of Federal 
bonds to the extent of $400,000,000 and in certificates of indebted- 
ness to the extent of $100,000,000, bearing an interest of 3 per cent, 
Will these go into the hands of the people of the country? By no 
means. The purpose is to place upon the people an additional 
bonded debt, that it may further aid in fasten: x Dita us the gold 
standard and the national-banking system. is, in my humble 
opinion, is one of the main reasons back of the change of policy 
with reference to the conduct of the war, which at first had hu- 
manity for its slogan and its battle cry, a policy which has died 
out with the dying breath of the starving women and children of 
Cuba. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Of these bonds, which are to run for a long time, the principal 
and interest are free from taxation; and the same is true of the 
certificates of indebtedness. Under this bill at bp entering 
into the consumption of the humble classes of this country has 
its burden to bear, while the great corporations gountaxed. But 
we are told that upon the sugar and coal-oil trusts there will be a 
tax of only one-quarter of 1 per cent on gross earnings in excess 
of $250,000. Thatis a tremendous tax. I noticed the other day 
an estimate to the effect that possibly there might be $100,000 of 
taxes derived under this clause from the enormous wealthof these 
immense trusts and combines, worth hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. And at the same time a tax of 10 cents a pound is imposed 
on tea, a tribute which the poor old women of this country will 
have to pay whenever they desire to enjoy a = of ordinary tea. 

These are some of the things that the other side of the House is 
dishing out to the people of this country. I would like, if I had 
the time, to go minutely into many of the injustices of this bill; 
but in the limited time at my disposal I know it would be useless 
to make the attempt. There are features in this bill which I 
would like to n but, on the other hand, there are many, any 
one of which, if it is to remain in the bill, would be sufficient 

ound for me to vote against it. I refer to the bond feature, the 

oan feature, etc. 

Gentlemen talk abont the silver feature; they refer to the pro- 
vision with reference to the coinage of silver dollars, which has 
been substituted in the committee of conference for the seignior- 
age provision adopted in the Senate. Why, sir, there is nothing 
in that whatever. It simply continues the operation of the act 
of 1890. Mr. Chairman, I remember when on this floor during the 
consideration of the act of 1890 we had a long discussion on the 
word “ necessary.” 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] and other gentle- 
men on this floor, myself amongst the number, then declared that 
as soon as the Ist of July, 1891, should arrive, the word ‘‘ necessary” 
would be construed by the Secretary of the Treasury, and he 
would hold that it was not necessary“ to continue any coinage 
whatever. As soon as the limited amount coined from the time 
of the passage of the act up to the ist of July, 1891, had been 
reached, the Secretary of the Treasury at once ruled that it was 
not ‘‘ necessary” to coin another dollar, and for some years after- 
wards the Department refused to act any further in the way of 
coinage, thus verifying what we had predicted. 

In this provision the idea is held out that it is the purpose to 
coin silver dollars. It will not be done. They are only to be 
coined as the public interests require;” and in order to enforce 
and strengthen the gold standard, it will be said under this act, 
as it was said under the act of 1890, that the public interests do 
not require the coinage of any silver dollars. And even if any 
should be coined, it is provided that they shall be paid out under 
the provisions and for the purposes of the act of 1890, which sim- 
ply provides for the coinage of silver dollars for the redemption 
of the outstanding Treasury notes issued for the purchase of the 
bullion at its market value. That is all there is of that provision, 
nothing more and nothing less. It does not add one dollar to the 
circulating medium of the country; not one cent. 

_Mr. Speaker, looking at these matters as I do, I believe that this 
bill is not in the interest of the common people of this country. 
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We are spending the public treasure at a rate which, it is said, 
within twelve months will aggregate over $800,000,000, and we 
are sacrificing valnable lives in What was first announced as a 
battle for liberty and humanity, but let us not forget that in this 
bill are carried measures which will fasten the chains of slavery 
upon the limbs of our on people for years to come; and for that 
reason I shall cast my vote against this bill. [Applause on the 
floor and in the galleries. ] 

The SPEAKER. The officers will see that order is maintained 
in the galleries. ; 


Proposed Annexation of Hawaii. 


SPEECH 


HON. SYDNEY E. MUDD, 
OF MARYLAND, 
IN TIR HOUSE. oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 15, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. Res. 280) to 
provide for annexing the Hawaiian Islands to the United States 

Mr. MUDD said: : 
Mr. SPEAKER: That the Hawaiian Islands occupy.a position of 

immense strategical and commercial value.in the great central 
northern Pacific nobody, affects to deny. 

That the control and ownership of that point of vantage as a 
great ocean relay, as a harbor of refuge and base of supplies and 
repairs for navies of any nation fronting or operating upon the 
Pacific in the contingency of war, no one will attempt to gainsay. 

That the islands in their major part are endowed with a soil, 
a climate, a capacity and variety of productiveness that make the 
control of their trade relationships a matter of profit and advan- 
— — is not, in my judgment, open to serious con- 

oversy. 

Conceding these premises, toward the truth of which there 
seems to bé almost a universality of opinion upon the part of 
those of the technical and particular knowledge best 
befitting them for the rendering ofa safe and reliable judgment, 
it seems to me there can be no substantial reason Why we should 
deny to this little Republic in midocean a place in the family of 
communities that make up and constitute the United States of 
America. 

The arguments of noncontiguity and heterogeneousness of pop- 
ulation should count as naught in the face of the question of the 
manifest necessity of the country in time of war or its commer- 
cial development in time of peace. 

There is no difference of principle between distances that have 
to be covered-by sea and those that have to be traveled by land. 
In the march of progress in the science of locomotion, the ques- 
tion of distance has become rather a matter of time than space; 
and the island domain that we are seeking to make a part of our 
territory to-day, considered from the standpoint of distance, as 
measured in that manner, is a matter of hours to days, and of 
days to weeks, to What was consumed in reaching our earliest 
acquisitions in the days of the infancy and swaddling clothes of 
our nation. 

In scarcely any of the great acquisitions of new territorx of 
this country has not this imagined and much-vaunted essential of 
contiguity, which gentlemen hang apon: and dwell upon with 
:glowing eloquence in opposition to present measure, been 
conspicuonsly ignored and violated. : - 

In annexing. Florida we acquired insular territory in a mod- 
verate degree. In the eit for of Louisiana we acquired islands 

that lie to the southward of the present State and what was then 

the great imperial domain of Louisiana, out of which so many 
splendid States have been carved, and out of which gentlemen 
znow come here to cry out in virtuous indignation against the ter- 
-rors:and the horrors, the crimes and the blunders, of the general 
policy of annexation and what they are pleased to term territo- 
rial aggrandizement. J 

In the acquisition of Alaska—call it annexation, call it cession, 
or call it what you will; it was the acquirement of new territory 
to be added to our own, just as it is proposed to do in the case of 
Hawaii we took territory that was noncontiguous,not only as to 
the great body of the mainland, but along with it the Aleutian 
Islands, that stretch out to the westward, widely apart from each 

other, the remotest of them much farther west than is Hawaii, 
sand much farther away from our mainland as it was then than is 
Hawaii from the same territory. 

The argument based on he usness will not stand in the 

“ight of a moment's examination. There is not one single i 


the splendid accessions of territory that we have to our 
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original boundaries in Which this element of. heterogeneousness 
did not obtain to a greater degree in point of comparative num- 
bers, and much more in point of comparative influence in the ter- 
ritory added, than can be contended to be the case in the territory 
of Hawaii to-day. 

We took in Spaniards by the thousands and by the tens of thou- 
sands,.a character of population that we are not just prepared 
to-day to view as possessing any marked elements of homogeneity 
with our people—Spaniards in Florida; Spaniards, French, Mexi- 
cans, and Indians, all sorts and races of ple, in Louisiana; that 
territory in the taking of which Josiah Quincy, of Massachusetts, 
then in Congress, thought the bonds of the Union were about to 
be dissolved and liberty to.die ont from the Western Hemisphere 
forever because of the contact of our people with what he was 
pleased to term ‘‘the wild men of Missouri.“ And yet the coun- 
try lives and flourishes to-day, notwithstanding the illiteracy and 
heterogeneousness of the people of those early days; notwithstand- 
ing the contact and the impact of the Spaniard; notwithstanding 
the wild men of Missouri.” 

And so will it be in future, undisturbed and unimpaired and 
unhurt by the modicpm of the yet un-Americanized population 
that there may be in Hawaii or other territory that the arbitra- 
ment of war or other factor of fate may hold in store for the acqui- 
sition of this country. } 

The doctrine of the survival of the fittest can well be depended 
upon to work out its logical and natural results in this as in other 
domains of life and history, and the touch of American. genius, 
with its kindred coagencies of American liberty and law, will 
work its ‘metamorphosis of American enlightenment. under the 
sifting and assimilating processes which will come from American 
nnion. g 

Gentlemen have discovered, in an investigation of geography, 
which will atleast bring some fruitful consequences ont of this 
discussion, among the Elan ds up amid the ice lands and the fog 
lands, under the shadows and the shivers of the North Pole, 
another and what they say is a better naval station on a better 
route to the 3 Islands, which it is assumed that we have 
taken or are to take. We had been told in the outset of this dis- 
cussion that the taking of insular territory Was an altogether un- 
wise, if not a somewhat sinful, thing. It is some solace, therefore, 
some dim hope of ultimate redemption and salvation to us of the 
annexationist school, to have it vouchsafed to us as an admission 
that, after all, islands in the far seas in the ownership of the 
United States are not wholly unmixed evils; that some good, after 
all, can yet come out of islands. 

Admitting, for the sake of.argument—which can not be in point 
of fact—that there is.a practical, commodious harborand midway 
station for the purposes desired (which the eye of commerce, how- 
ever, has net yet been able to see or the pathway of navigation 
has not yet been able to find) that we hold within our control, there 
would still be no reason that because we have one such station for 
trade purposes and offensive purposes against others we should 

ive up and hand over another, and the only other in the Pacific 
cean, an equally good and a better one for trade purposes and an 
equally 3 and more effective one for offensive pur s against 
us on the part of others, foreign, hostile, jealous, and progressive 


nations. 


It has been submitted in argument at the outset of this discus- 
sion that under the Constitution of the United States we can only 
annex territory as States; that we can not annex them in any 
other sense and for any other purpose because the Constitution 
uses no et language as to the admission of aught but States 
into the Union. 


If that contention be well grounded, or even an approximation 
of the truth, then the great bulk of all the annexation or acquisi- 
tion of territory in this oountry thus far has been unwarranted and 
in wanton violation of the Constitution of theland—a sequence and 
‘conclusion that I apprehend will not commend themselves to the 
jadgment or find Sascha in accord with the local pride and 
patriotism of gentlemen representing those States tted into 
the Union as such half a century after their acquisition from for- 
eign powers or those from Territories that, long since acquired, 
are not yet clothed with the dignity of statehood, nor even with 
Gai ble i of 3 a rp z A 

ite a parody upon the ition of gentlemen who inveig 

against the general policy of what they term territorial expan- 
sion may be found in the fact that had not that policy been pur 
sued by far the: major portion of our present territory would be 
within the dominion of foreign and, possibly, hostile powers; by 
far the greater portion of our liberty-loving republican citizenship 
would be under the fiag of foreign, possibly hostile, jurisdiction; 

uite a number, perhaps the greater number, of those opposing 
this measure, and who but restate to-day the arguments and the 
contentions of the opposition to similar movements in earlier 
days, would now be the citizens of foreign, perhaps hostile, gov- 


ernments; many of them the subjects, and it is to be assumed 


loyal subjects, of monarchical governments; some of them subjects 


` 
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of the very Spanish monarchy that is to-day arrayed in -hostility 
to the Stars and Stripes of the United States. 

The same sort of argument. the same persistency of negation of 
constitutionality, presented itself against former acquisition of 


territory, contiguous or noncontiguous, mainland orinsular,as we 
find here in this House mpon ee the same dire 
forebodings as to the wrecking of the honor, the dignity, and the 
integrity of the nation; the same trite:maxims as to thestrictcon- 
struction of the Constitution, and the same talk as to remoteness, 
3 and the kindred evils that are related here to- 


day, objections so pronounced and opposition so vigorous that 
Daniel Webster, great and good man that he was—no ter and 
no better than we have to-day and will continue to have in the 


future—in stating his opposition to the admission of Oregen, of 
which Washington was a part, even to territorial govern- 
ment, said that it was so far off that a Delegate to Congress 
nave not reach Washington City until a year after the expiration 
of his term.” 

We have abundant and frequent evidence, Mr. Speaker, that 
members from that section can get here now some days before 
their term is over. The world has been moving somewhat since 
that day; it will still move, and move onward, and not backward, 
even after Hawaii shall have been admitted to the Union, and its 
Delegate to Congress, if there shall be one, can get to this body 
before his term is over. The United States must be in that pro- 
cession of onward, progressive movement. It can not and will 
not be retarded nor dwarfed because of criticisms and mutterings 
that belong to and come up from amid the ranks of timidity and 
imagined conservatism, ih stand across the pathway of prog- 
ress to-day, as they have in all the ages that have gone. 

But gentlemen say, as their final and, as it may be thought, their 
clinching argument, that the acquisition of this particular terri- 
tory is unconstitutional. So, on the theory of those who are 
proud to call themselves strict constructionists, has been almost 
every great movement in the development and betterment of this 
country. I shall not undertake to discuss the theory of the Con- 
stitution of the United States along the lines asit was fought over 
in the academic and sophomoric.contentions between strict and 
liberal constructionists which divided -parties during the early 
period of this country’s history. 

The days for the apotheosizing of Thomas Jefferson have passed 


away. 
The times have gone and the conditions have changed since we 


could even take the monitions.of George Washington as Scriptural | 


injunctions. 
1 believe it is fairly well conceded now thatthe United States has 
a national government: that the theory of the compact between 


the States is dead and d. forever, and that one.of the first 
and essential incidents of sovereignty is the power of acquisition 
of territory. 


The theory that the destiny of the United States, within the 
purview of its own Constitution, the monument and muniment 
of its own title and organic life, is to stand still and not to move 
onward in the acquisition of territory or otherwise, is no longer 
alive in this land; and those who stand upon it and fight upon it 
will find themselves in a conflict as of a whisper against a storm, 
as a zephyr against the roaring of the waves upon the breakers of 
the ocean. 

So far as I am concerned, this measure for the annexation of 
Hawaii can stand, and I shall be satisfied to support it either 
along with or disassociated from considerations growing out. of 
the present war. If, however, the outcome of the war shall bring 
to us new policies—policies somewhat of territorial usion, 
arising from the acquisitions of the valor and the bravery of our 
soldiers and seamen that are planting the outposts of our civiliza- 
tion in other lands—for my part, Isay, let them come. 

Speaking for myself, I want to say that I am in favor of territo- 
rial.expansion—in favor of the taking and holding of every single 

ssion of Spain, whether the Philippines, the Ladrones, the 
Carolines, Puerto Rico, or any other that may be necessary and 
desirable for the purposes of our naval operations, offensive and 
defensive, in time of war, or for the npbuilding and the develop- 
ment of our commerce in time of peace. . 

This question ok the annexation of Hawaii is, in my judgment, 
a question between Asiatic and American control for the future; 
between the extension of Mongolian or American civilization; be- 
tween the establishment of American institutions, American lib- 
erty, and American law. and Mongolian institutions and that 
which mocks and belies the name of liberty and law under Mon- 
golian peoples and semblances of forms of government. 

The people of this country, in my judgment, are in favor of this 
movement. A majority of this Congress is in favor of it. A ma- 
jority of all Houses of Congress are, in my judgment, in favor of 
the annexation of Hawaii. If a majority of both Houses are in 
favor of it, as I believe, and are as brave and as loyally persistent 
as they are honest in their advocacy, this measure will be enacted 
into law before the representatives of the people shall go home to 


their people, to return to them an account of their stewardship 
upon this and questions of the time. In the spirit of the 
language of the great hero of Appomattox, we should ‘fight it out 
on this line if it takes all summer.” 

In this connection, and as bearing upon the lineof policy 
that at the present hour has relationship to this measure, I-want 
to call attention to what is named and suggested as a proper 
“national policy,“ as it was phrased, in a newspaper that Repub- 
licans .can not always quote from with approval, while yet its 
vigorous Americanism must appeal to the commendation of all. 
I refer to the New York J pans of yesterday, at the top.of whose 
editorial column appears what it terms a “national policy, which 
I find epitomized in the following language: 

Annex Hawaii. 

Strategic bases in the West Indies. 

Dig the = icaragua Canal. 

‘Great martial: universities at West Point and Annapolis. 

This is good doctrine, Mr. Speaker, and I-subscribe to every line 
and letter of it, and if the natural and legitimate consequences of 
‘this war should carry us farther than this, I am ready to go. 

Mr. Speaker, Napoleon Bonaparte, when about to cede Louisiana 
to the United States, made use of an expression, by way of OV- 
ing the timidity of his ministers, the spirit of which I would fain 
commend ‘to those in ‘charge of this ent, as well in the 
executive as in ‘the legislative departments, and to members in 
this House, at this time. He had called in his ministers, as I say, 
to consult upon the question of the expediency of the cession of 
Louisiana to the United States, an act which he said then would 
give ‘that great stretch of territory to a country which, in his 
prophetic vision, would, in time to come, grow up to be a great 
naval and commercial rival of England. 

That time is about come, Mr. Speaker. His ministers, quotin 
precedent, quoting maxims, and advancing theories, 8 
against the cession which he contemplated, when at last, in impa- 
tience, he said to them, “Send your maxims to London: Iam sure 
they will be greatly-admired there.” Sd. Mr. Speaker, in the spirit 
of that remark of the great Napoleon, I would say to gentlemen 
who are interposing their time-worn doctrines against this move- 
ment, which is wrapped up with and in part arises out of consid- 
erations growing out of this war, Send your maxims to Madrid; 
Tam sure they will be greatly admired there.“ £ 


‘The Eight-Hour Law. 
SPEEOH 
HON. J. HAMILTON LEWIS, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 17, 1898. 


The House having undler consideration ‘the hill (H. R. 7889) limiting the 
r 
the District of Columbia— Á = 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: At the suggestion of these particularly inter- 
ested, I am asked to express some of the views before this House 
which I expressed before the committee when I advocated the 
eight-hour measure. ‘The outward object of this bill, as stated in 
the title, is an eight-hour law; that is to say, a measure that men 
laboring in manual toil for their living in any matter in which 
the Government is interested, contracts or otherwise, shall not 
give more than eight hours in a day to manual toil. It is assumed 
that this is a great boon to the toiler for which he should be so 
grateful as to fall down in profound w. ip and endless grati- 
tude. at once For the benefits conferred in this meas t of 
which Iwas the.advocate—the toiler must be-duly appreciative, 
but here we are forced to indulge in a practical observation. 

The day is twelve hours by the Julian calendar. The ordinary 
toiler lives away from the center of the manufactory or place of 
toil. His small income necessitates his living in a suburban home. 
From the time he rises and, coming from the details of his break- 
fast, to the time he reaches his place of work, let us assume that 
an hour has passed. From the time he quits work, through his 
supper, to nighttime is another hour, For his midday meal, with 
such incidental time there, we will allow another hour, placing 
the general average thus engaged two and a half or three hours 
out of this eight hours’ actual toil to which this bill must subject 
him, and he is permitted one hour, or possibly one hour and a half, 
through the beneficent humanity of a free, Christian Government 
to educate his mind. give the care to his body, cultivate his family 


associations, guide his children, and care for, protect, govern, and 
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arrange the domestic demands of his household. And this is the 


blessing which in this age, in proportion to the great increase of 
machinery, the vast results to the employer, which the toiler ob- 


8. 

Such results cause us to reflect Whether he has much for which 
he can be thankful or for which he owes much debt of grati- 
tude to the Government to which he contributes the agonizing 
hours of his labor and, in most instances, the sacrifice of his 
life. I digress here to call attention to some of the mutations 
‘which have opposed the toiler’s struggle for some recognition of 
his natural rights. Imarkthe slowness with which his privileges 
have been recognized. I call attention that in proportion to the 
advanced opportunities and the reliefs afforded every other branch 
of Government and of man his, in proportion to these advances, 
has been the last to be recognized. 

Such men as Ashcroft and Wilberforce, in England, and Hugo, 
in France, have been advocating such changes as here suggested 
for half a century, Arthur Young informs us that in 1767 a 
hundred dollars a year and work both night and day was the la- 
borer’s lot. Thomas Jefferson says that from 1783 to 1788, while he 
was in Europe, the laborers worked sixteen hours. We recall 

‘that in 1688 the revolution gave labor some relief from the arbi- 
trary power of menof wealth and station. Professor Rogerssays 
that it was the beginning of the settlement of the question. It 
is to be regretted that it had to be begun in revolution. Yet, 
however much we deplore it, too many reforms have had their 
beginning necessarily in that way. Professor Rogers, in his work 
on Six Centuries of Work and Wages, said: 

I contend that from 1563 to 1824 a conspiracy concocted by law and carried 
out by acts of Parliament in behalf of interested parties was enforced tocheat 
the English workman of his wages, tie him to the soil, increase his hours, and 
degrade him to poverty. 

It is to be observed that at the time when Burke and Sheridan 
were denouncing the despotism of Hastings the laborers of Eng- 
land were being forced, in point of duration of hours and small- 
ness of ay fatter toa to excel in this ordeal what the Indian Ro- 
hillah was forced to endure. In this country‘I note particularly 
that 116 different bills looking to the relief of the laborers and the 
shortening of his hours have been introduced since 1865, Twenty- 
two of them have received favorable report from the committees, 
5 them in hacked and emasculated form have gone through 

mgress. Only 6 have afforded any decided relief, and 8 of 

these have been so amended as to put arbitrary power into the 

hands of employer or contractor, or have placed what is called a 
discretion in the hands of those controlling the labor which they 

xoy permitted to use to the utter ignoring and despoliation of 
the law. 
PROTEST OF WESTERN CENTRAL LABOR UNION. 

I call for evidence opon this fact and produce before the House 
a protest in writing of the Western Central Labor Union of the 
State of Washington, headquarters at city of Seattle, who are pro- 
testing to Congress and tothe Attorney-General of the United States 
that the act of Congress forbidding labor more that eight hours, 
yet reserving a discretion to suspend the law whenever to the mind 
of those having charge of the work it becomes necessary, that now, 
because there has arisen the necessity for Government work, those 
having charge of the contract, particularly upon the fortifications 
econ Puget Sound, instead of employing more men, insist upon 
forcing the men to work more hours, and giving as a reason for 
the same the impending war. 

In view of the fact that these men who work in this branch or 
department are the class of men who are now being given toil for 
the first time in years, who have the last few years been idle and 
often hungry, it does appear that every effort might be made by 
this great Government to put as many of these men to work as 
can be engaged, that each and as many as possible may draw some 
benefit from out of the Government's situation, particularly this 
when we recal that many other of these men, or the same sort of 
men, have gone to the front to give their lives for the nation, 
leaving their wives and children to be supported by their fellow- 
workmen, their relatives, and friends. 

I wish to impress upon the House the necessity of ‘keeping that 
provision in the bill, for which I feel some responsibility, whichis 
entitled“ to prevent subcontractors or boss workmen from eyad- 
ing this eight-hour law and refusing to comply with it upon the 
pretenses that they are only subject to State laws, as they do not 
take the contract directly from the Government.” These pretenses, 
I regret to say, have in many instances prevailed and judges of 
Federal and other courts have in too many instances made an ex- 
eg oie to these subcontractors and others assuming authority 

and thus gave an opportunity not only for the ignoring but for 
the complete destruction of the provisions of what should be a hu- 
mane law. 
THE LEGAL PHASE. 

There has been raised some question as to the constitutionality 
of the law, and whether it isin the power of people to control 
the personal contracts of the individuals. That there are condi- 


tions when such law can not be applied to contracts between indi- 


‘viduals, which would include subcontractors, I at once submit; 
but, with the provisions in that bill specifically applying to them, 
a late decision of the Supreme Court, construing the law of the 
District of Columbia, makes it certain that this provision is both 
constitutional and will, upon any contest, be wholly sustained. 

As a concluding observation I shall insist that Congress shall 
feel itself the guardian of these men for whom this law was framed 
and will stand against any attempt upon the part of any official, 
however high, to suspend or ignore this law. I go further and de- 
mand that if for want of reason, for a good and ample reason, any 
official, matters not his station, shall at 5 suspend or ignore 
this law he shall be treated as an ex-President of the United 
States was who AEMP EA a similar course to a graver law—to 
the process of impeachment. If we shall hope for the love and 
support of these men and their advocacy of our institutions and 
the laying down of their lives for their country, let us protect 
them and see that they get the full favor of the full law passed 
for their benefit and protection. 


Proposed Annexation of Hawaii. 
SPEECH ; 
HON. SAMUEL S. BARNEY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 11, 1898, 
On the joint resolution (H. Res. 259) to provide for annexing the Hawaiian 


ds to the United States. 

Mr. BARNEY said: A 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question before the House for consideration 
is one which has interested the American people for many years, 
and upon which public sentiment has ripened within the last few 
months. For this reason, whatever our action may be, it can not 
be said to have been hasty, but, on the contrary, to have been 
reached after very careful deliberation. The discussion of this 
question upon the other side of the House has proceeded upon the 
assumption that the adoption of this resolution would be the first 
act in the consummation of a war of aggression, and that the annex- 
ation of the Philippine Islands, Puerto Rico, Cuba, and other is- 
lands of the sea would necessarily follow as the natural sequence 
of such an act. This seems to me to be an unfair conclusion and 
not justified by the history of events. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, that the annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands is justifiable, and, indeed, called for, not as an initiatory 
step in a colonial policy, but rather as an act to protect our 
present national individuality and to secure us from foreign in- 
tervention with affairs upon the American continent. It is rather 
a natural result and consummation of the Monroe doctrine than a 
departure from it. We do not seek to accept these islands to ex- 
tend our limits, to acquire wealth, population, and territory 
abroad, but, on the contrary, to perpetuate and make secure our 
supremacy at home. In this sense the annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands is regarded not as an acquisition of territory, but rather 
the securing of a strategic point to protect our present adequate 
territorial limits. If by so doing we incidentally obtain desirable 
territory and some of the richest islands of the sea, I do not under- 
stand why this is any objection to the measure. 

Where is the reason or the logic in 1 the Philippine 
Islands or any other islands with this project? The acquisition of 
the Hawaiian Islands has been advocated by our leading states- 
men for nearly half a century, not to extend our limits beyond 
the seas, but to defend our coasts within the seas. This is not a 
measure born of or necessarily growing out of the present war, 
but rather a measure depending upon the geography of the earth 
and made startlingly manifest by the war in which we are now 
engaged. American skill and American valor have planted our 
flag upon the Philippine Islands, and reenforcements of the same 
kind of material are now on the way to those islands to keep it 
there, not as a permanent acquisition of territory, but till Spain 
shall sue for peace and take her flag from this hemisphere. 

What a thrill of patriotic joy and pride swept through the land: 
when we heard the news of the glorious victory at Manila! The 
voice of the whole nation was loud in praise of Commodore Dewey 
and his brave American sailors. Does any man on this floor re- 
gret that victory to-day? The question needs no answer; and yet 
why this talk at this time about a war for national conquest, 
colonial acquisition, and imperial polieyt When the war began 
no man e ted that Spain would ever come here to fight us, 
though in her ignorant audacity it was threatened; but we did 
expect to have to go to her possessions to fight her. Now that we 
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have done so, and after glorious success in the Philippine Islands, 
it hardly seems sensible or patriotic to charge the Administration 
with pursuing a policy of territorial acquisition. ir 

If, then, it be successfully denied that the annexation of Hawaii 
is part of a policy of colonial acquisition, what reasons are there 
for its annexation as a military necessity and commercial conven- 
ience, and for the had aes of making secure our own present na- 
tional integrity? For my ee I should be willing to leave this 
subject to decided by the military and naval experts, all of 
whom have united in advising it; but the reasons given for this 
opinion are sosimple andconvincing that they seem to me to appeal 
to the common sense of every American citizen. 

Modern warfareupon the water makes coalas greatanecessity for 
naval vesselsas men, guns,andammunition. The wide expanse of 
ocean between our western coast and the Orient is a complete 

rotection, and for this reason, unless a foreign adversary can ob- 
Pin a supply of this necessity somewhere in midocean, the most 

owerful battle ship that floats upon the water coming across the 
Pacific would lie helpless as a babe at the Golden Gate. We need 
these islands not for the purpose of enabling us to operate suc- 
cessfully in aggressive warfare against foreign powers, but as a 
defensive bulwark of our western coast against foreign invasion. 

Within the last sixty days my memory has often recalled ex- 
pressions which I have heard upon this floor when the naval a 
propriation bills were under discussion. We have often heard it 
said, in substance, that we needed no ships of war and no coast 
defense, and that ten millions of freemen stood ready to do all 
that was necessary for our national defense. Those same men 
who gave utterance to those sentiments were foremost in precipi- 
tating us into the present war, and we have all realized the insuf- 
ficiency of our present naval resources and coast defenses. 

We are not a warlike nation, and for that reason are never pre- 
pared with military resources for that purpose; hence the greater 
necessity upon our part to take all the advantage possible of all the 
natural resources at our command. There are no better means of 
avoiding war than to be reasonably well prepared for it, not with 
a large standing army, for we do not need that, but with a re- 
spectable navy and the possession and improvement of all such 
strategic positions as nature has given us. 

It is said that the ion of these islands will make a larger 
aba | necessary for their protection. On the contrary, it seems to 
me clear that their acquisition and occupation by us will reduce 
the naval power necessary for our protection upon the Western 
coast, and thus save millions of expense to this Government. 

There is another thing to be taken in consideration in the dis- 
cussion of this question, and that is that the controlling people of 
the Hawaiian nds are in complete sympathy with our form 
of government and are already really a part of us. They are bone 
of our bone and flesh of our flesh,” and need no change of heart” 
to become thoroughly patriotic American citizens. The American 
flag is now honored there almost as it is at home, and these people 
regard themselves as our foster children. Their attitude toward 
us in the present war calls upon us, as a matter of 8 1 5 justice 
and decent gratitude, to take them into our body politic if they 
ask it. They have been our faithful and efficent ally from the 
Hah and for that reason have incurred the lasting enmity of 


pain, 

The following recent correspondence between the Spanish vice- 
consul at Honolulu and the Hawaiian minister of foreign affairs 
shows the relation which has existed between Hawaii and this 


Government since the beginning of the war: 
HONOLULU, June 1. 


Srr: In my capacity as vice-consul for Spain I have the honor to-day to en- 
ter formal protest with the Hawaiian Government t the constant vio- 
lations of neutrality in this harbor while actual war exists between Spain 
and the United States of America. 

Reques' you to acknowledge the receipt of this communication, I haye 
the honor to sir, - 


H. RENJES, 
H. E. COOPER, Vice-Consul for Spain. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Honolulu, June 6, 1898. 

Sin: In reply to your note of the Ist instant, I have the honor to say that, 
owing to tho intimate relations now existing between this country and the 
United States, this Government has not proclaimed a proclamation of neutral- 
ity having reference to the present conflict between the United States and 
Spain, but, on the contrary, has tendered to the United States privileges and 
assistance, for which reason your protest can receive no f er considera- 
tion than to acknowledge its receipt. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant 
HENRY E. COOPER, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
H. RENJES, Esq., 
Vice-Consul for Spain, 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands. 

Yes, indeed, those little islands and that weak Government have 
‘tendered to the United States privileges and assistance,” and the 
United States, having actually accepted these offerings, has no 
moral right to turn a deaf ear when that Government tocome 
wholly under the protection of our flag. 
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It has been said that now is not the proper time to consider this 
question; that we should wait until the close of the war, and then 
consider it in connection with our relations to Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
and the Philippine Islands. I see no force in this suggestion, be- 
cause, as I think I have shown, the acquisition of Hawaii involves 
a different principie and depends upon other considerations than 
the acquisition of the other islands named. We want Hawaii, 
not as an acquisition of territory, but for the protection and pres- 
ervation of what we already have. The present war has merely 
accentuated this necessity, but it isin no proper sense the result 
ofit. For this reason I believe we ought not to wait till the close 
of the war before we settle this question, but ought to do it at 
ors, so as to divorce it entirely from any question of colonial 
policy. 

Mr. Speaker, we are also told that by annexing these islands we 
will take into our body politic a large class of undesirable people, 
and I must confess that this objection has had much weight with 
me; but after studying the subject carefully I see no tenable ob- 
jection in this direction. The total number of Chinese and 

apanese inhabitants of those islands in 1896 was but 46,000, and 
they are not and never will be the governing class. Annex these 
islands and open them up to the beneficent influences of American 
Government and American immigration, and within one decade 
this oriental population will be but a drop in the bucket com- 

ared with Caucasian influences. Shut the doors to its further 
influx and it will cut no more important figure there thun it does 
in ey of our large cities, particularly those upon the Pacific 
coast. ` 

It is said that the annexation of these islands would injure our 
infant beet-sugar industry. If I believed this to be true, I should 
oppose this measure, for my belief in the protection of home in- 
dustries is so ae that [ would never knowingly cast a vote to 
cripple any one of them in the least degree. For more than twenty 
years we have had a reciprocity treaty with Hawaii by the terms 
of which the unrefined sugar from those islands has been admit- 
ted free of duty, so that the annexation of those islands, so far as 
the raw article is concerned, will make no difference with the 
sugar producers of this country, There is a duty charged at the 
present time es refined sugar imported from those islands, and 
this is said to the reason why the great sugar trusts of this 
country are opposed to annexation. Those institutions, however, 
have shown themselves able to look after their own interests in 
the past, and probably can be trusted to do so in the future; in 
any event, their opposition to this measure is a pretty good reason 
to my mind why the poopie will be benefited by its passage. 

I know, further, that the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wilson, 
who has given the subject very careful attention, and who is a 
well-known friend of our beet-sugar industry, does not believe 
that this country is in any bape ee from competition with Hawaii 
in that direction. All those who have carefully investigated the 
subject seem to agree that the lands in these islands which can 
now profitably be devoted to this industry are very limited, and 
that within a short period of time even these will be used for other 
and more profitable purposes. 

We are also told, Mr. Speaker, that this measure will be an in- 
jury to the laboring classes of this country, and I think I need not 
say to those who know me that if I believed this I would oppose 
the measure to the utmost of my ability. On the contrary, how- 
ever, I believe the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands would open 
up new and fertile fields of American industry and commerce, 
and thus enlarge and make more profitable the labor of our coun- 
try. Further Chinese immigration to those islands would at once 
be stopped, and further Japanese immigration could be stopped 
under our treaty with that country, if deemed necessary, per by 
this means the cheap labor of the Orient would be pushed farther 
to the west than it is or can be without annexation. 

The main thing to be considered is whether this measure will 
enhance the great industrial interests of this country; for if it will, 
it ought to benefit the laboring class most of all. There is no class 
of people so dependent upon general prosperity as the laboring 
man and no other class which feels so quickly and so keenly the 
pinch of hard times. Above all others the laborer needs general 
national prosperity and then such wise legislation as will give him 
his just share of it. Then,if, as I think, the annexation of Hawaii 
2 and widen the fields of commerce, industry, and progress, 
it benefit the laboring and all other classes who are seeking to 
make an honest living. y advice to the laboring man always 
has been and always will be to work and vote for that policy which 
will bring prosperity to all the industries of our land, and, in addi- 
tion, to make an honest and manly fight for his fair share of the 
profits. In the end, in this free land of ours, he must prevail. 

While, as already stated, all the best military and naval authori- 
ties unite in agreeing that the possession of these islands will be 
valuable to us from the standpoint of military strategy, I think 
this consideration comparatively unimportant when we take into 
consideration the commercial advantages to be derived therefrom, 
If this be true, then, all classes of people in this country, and none 
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more than the laboring class, will be benefited thereby. Ithink 
it takes no great philosopher to see that in the very near future 
the best market, outside of our own domain, for the disposition of 
American goods will be the Orient. While our improved ma- 
chinery and skilled workmen enable us in part to make up for the 
difference in wages in this and foreign countries, eyen in the mar- 
kets upon the Atlantic shores the same unequal competition with 
cheap labor will not confront us in the other direction. 

While certain unimportant classes of goods will continue to be 
manufactured in China and Japan, it will be many generations 
hence before the great bulk of manufactured articles which are 
the products of American genius and industry will have any seri- 
ous competition in that direction. China and Japan will con- 
tinue to send us tea and raw silks and to manufacture for our 
use fireworks, fine silks, and other minor articles which are char- 
acteristic of those countries and which are the product of cheap 
labor and their peculiar oriental skill; but these articles never 
have been and probably never will be important American prod- 
ucts, and hence there is no competition in these industries. 

The last report of the Treasury Department shows that during 
the year 1897 tea and raw silk constituted more than one-half of 
our imports from China, amounting to about $12,000,000 out of a 
total of $20,000,000; and during the same period these same arti- 
cles constituted more than two-thirds of our imports from Japan, 
amounting to more than $18,000,000 out of a total of $24,000,000. 

The day is very far distant, and so far distant that it is not to 
be considered, when those countries will attempt to make our 
agricultural implements, sewing machines, vehicles, woolen and 
cotton goods, and all the important articles which are the product 
of our invention and skilled workmanship. We will thus beable 
to exchange for a long series of years to come, and with profit to 
us, the products of our skilled and high-priced labor for the prod- 
ucts of cheap oriental labor; in short, they produce what we do 
not wish to produce, and we produce what they can not produce, 
and upon that basis we can afford to trade with them and still 
maintain and advance the price of American labor. 

Within the recollection of every man in this House what a re- 
markable change has taken place in the Orient as to its relations 
with the commerce of the world! But little more than a genera- 
tion since its ports were closed to all foreign trade, and our armed 
ships were knocking for admission; and yet to-day it is a market 
which all the industrial countries of the world are seeking to con- 
trol. It will be centuries before China and Japan will be able to 
compete with the products of American workshops, and during 
all this time her cheap labor must pay tribute to our skill and in- 
genuity. The Orient is to be the great market of the future for 
the disposition of the sus manufactured products of the Cau- 
casian peoples of the earth. i 

All Europe has been quick to see this and is already carving 
China into provinces in order to try to take undue advantage of 
this prospect. Here and now is America’s opportunity, and it 
can be embraced without taking part in this unseemly scramble for 
territorial possessions. With the Hawaiian Islands as a halfway 
house between our western coast and the Orient we will have an 
advantage over Euro nations the value of which can hardly be 
estimated. Ithink, Mr. Speaker, that wisestatesmanship demands 
that we should adopt any legitimate measure or Poney which 
promises to aid in giving us a larger share of this 3 e trade, 
which, in my judgment, will be such a great advantage to the 
industrial interests of this country. 

Weare told that we have no power under the Constitution, ex- 
cept by treaty, to gain on of these islands. Thisis the 
usual claim on the other side of this Chamber when all other ar- 
guments fail. It has never stood in the way when the wishes and 
interests of the Democratic party were at stake, but is always a 
stumbling block on other occasions, I think the decision of this 
question and the whole subject of the right of territorial acquisi- 
tion turns upon which rule of construction is to be applied to the 
Constitution, that of liberal or that of strict interpretation. 

If the first rule is to prevail, there is much doubt as to the 
power of Congress by legislation, or even by the Executive and 
Senate by treaty, to acquire new territory even by the admission 
of a new State, as in the case of the State of Texas, for we all 
know that the power given to Congress to admit new States was 
intended only to apply to the unorganized territory then belong- 
ing to the Government. A strict construction would never make 
it apply toanythingelse. That great instrument is entirely silent 
upon this subject, and if the power to acquire territory is to be 
gathered from it at all, it can only be done by the rule of liberal 
construction and as an implied power. 

Ido not wonder that Thomas Jefferson doubted our constitu- 
tional right to purchase Louisiana or to uire any other terri- 
tory, for it seems to me if his theory of the ited powers of this 
Government were correct, then no sovereign power ever had an 
existence here with the inherent and na right implied in the 
Constitution to grow and expand its jurisdiction; and if there 
was such a sovereign his theory of the rule to be applied in the 
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interpretation of the Constitution never would have found any 
such power there impli 

The conduct of this statesman upon the occasion of the pur- 
chase of Louisiana shows to what devices and even evasion great 
men will resort when their interpretation of the law stands in the 
way of accomplishing their ends. His letters and statements 
made at the time and long after all show that his theory and in- 
terpretation of the Constitution found no power there which jus- 
tified this measure; and yet the people of this country of all par- 
ties have rejoiced ever since that in that instance he did— 

Wrest once the law to his authority, 

To do a great right did a little wrong, 
though, of course, the opposite school of American statesmen 
have admitted his full authority under the Constitution to do 
what he did. To him the means justified the ends;” to them 
both the means and ends were justified. 

In my own judgment, if we take this narrow and restricted view 
of the Constitution, there is no need of arguing and higgling over 
the question as to whether another nation can unite with us by 
treaty entered into by the President, by and with the consent of 
the Senate, or by a law enacted by Congress; for there is no power 
expressly given in the Constitution to acquire territory by treaty 
or otherwise, and we have seen that the strict constructionist of 
the school of Jefferson found no such power implied. 

Then, if this is so, I ask what better right or higher jurisdiction 

has the President and the Senate by treaty than Congress by leg- 
islation? For if we are to find this authority by implication as 
being for the common defense and general welfare,” or as an 
incidental pow flowing from the natural 5 inherently 
and naturally belonging to this Government under the Constitu- 
tion and implied by the act of its creation alone, then this power 
is vested in Congress at least coordinate with the treaty-making 
power of the President and Senate. 
_ see no reason why we have any more right to imply authority 
in the Executive and Senate to annex territory by treaty than we 
have to imply authority in Congress to annex territory by legis- 
lation, for the power to do so in either case must come by impli- 
cation through liberal interpretation. 

The power to make a treaty given under the Constitution does 
not, in my judgment, carry with it the right to annex territory 
in any larger degree than the right to do so implied in the power 
of Congress to do what may be necessary ‘‘for the common de- 
fense Sna goneza welfare,” or the same right incident to national 
sovereignty. 

The day has gone by to try to convince the American people 
that we are not a nation, possessing under the Constitution all 
the natural and inherent force necessary to fioat our flag a little 
higher than any other on earth. I believe we have already 
territory enough, and ought not to 8 any more except for 
military protection and commercial advantage, as we seek to do 
by the present measure; but as to our constitutional right to do 
so by legislation I have no doubt, not because there is any clause 
or line in that great organic law which expressly gives us that 
power, but because it is “for the common defense and general 
welfare,” and because our very creation and existence under that 
instrument imply the right to flourish and grow in wealth and 
territory. Wherever the American flag floats permanently is 
America, and beneath it is American soil. ; 


Annexation of Hawaii. 
SPEEOH 
HON. EDWIN ©. BURLEIGH, 


OF MAINE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 15, 1898, 
On the joint resolution (H. Res. 259) to provide for annexing the Hawaiian 
ds to the United States. 

Mr. BURLEIGH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am heartily in favor of the annexation of 
Hawaii. I have long been convinced of the advisability of this 
move. Itis one, in my judgment, in which this Government has 
much to gain and nothing to lose. It is not to be wondered at 
that foreign nations look with amazement at the opposition in 


this country to the securing of a vantage point of such immense 
strategic importance in protecting the vast interests of our Pa- 
cific coast. 

There is not the slightest doubt as to what the course of any ono 
of them would be under similar circumstances, and it is not surpris- 
ing that they should view our delay and hesitation in 
this rich prize which is ready and anxious to come to us withou' 
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money and without price as a conclusive evidence of American 
shortsightedness. Europeans are slow to comprehend the condi- 
tions which may operate, in a country like ours, to blind ple 
to the obvious demands of self-interest and lead them to ignore 
the very laws of national life. 

„Westward the course of empire takes its way,“ and events are 
already demonstrating the prophetic wisdom of Secretary Seward 
when he declared that “the Pacific Ocean, its shores, its islands, 
and the vast regions beyond” were destined to become the world’s 
“great theater of events.” Had the spirit which to-day opposes 
the annexation of Hawaii prevailed with our fathers, we should 
not have more than quadrupled our territory, and instead of the 
8,600,000 square miles that now constitute our magnificent domain 
we should to-day be limited to the 800,000 square miles secured from 
Great Britain in the struggle for independence. Since the birth 
of the Republic we have added 2,800,000 square miles to our terri- 
tory. 

Eana, Florida, Texas, the territory secured from Mexico in 
1848 and 1853, and Alaska have in turn extended the area of the 
nation. Outof the great domain thus acquired have come twenty 
States of the Union, and yet no additions have ever been made to 
our territory that were not the occasion of severe criticism, 
and the most of them have called forth bitter denunciation of the 
Administration then in power. The greatest of all our acquisi- 
tions of territory was the purchase of Louisiana in 1803. 

Out of the country thus secured have come, in whole or in part, 
twelve prosperous States of the Union, represented in this Con- 
gress by eighty-four Senators and Representatives. The purchase 
of Louisiana is easily the greatest single achievement of American 
statesmanship, and yet it was the occasion of bitter protest from 
many citizens of the country whose range of vision did not extend 
beyond the narrow limits of their own day and generation. 

r. Blaine, in his Twenty Years of Congress, says: 


6 Tava . eng ne to be employed by the assailants of 
„no impreca‘ y 

the great philosophic statesman who laid so (aor at 

of his country’s growth and grandeur. 

There is not a patriotic citizen of the United States to-day who 
would favor the relinquishment of a single foot of the territory 
which has been added to the original area of the Republic, not 
one who would seriously question to-day the wisdom and fore- 
sight of the statesmen who seized the opportunities presented for 
building up our present great country, with its immense extent of 
territory and enormous wealth of resources. 

In the light of events the dire disasters to the nation which have 
been predicted by the various opponents of territorial expansion 
beginning with those who thought the area originally secu 
from Great Britain ample for all possible needs of the Republic, 
present and future, and coming down to those who opposed the 
purchase of Alaska as fraught with portentous dangers to our 
country, are certainly amusing, They show what poor prophets 
those who have trained in this school of ultraconservatism have 
been, and also how contracted was their conception of the coun- 
try’s future. 

A number of the same old ghosts have been conjured up to do 
duty in this Hawaiian controversy; but I do not believe that they 
will cause any fright in Congress or out. In the pride of its energy 
and strength, its noble hopes and pao heey our country will still 
turn its face to the future and head its undeviating course in the 
way of progress. I have not heard, thus far, an ment against 
the securing of Hawaii that would not have applied with greater 
force to the securing of Alaska. 

I do not share in the fears expressed by the opponents of annex- 
ation. My only 5 are of evils Which might easily 
befall us if through our shortsightedness we allowed our present 
1 to pass unimproved and permitted the beautiful 

waiian nds, the key to the Pacific,” to pass into the pos- 
session of some foreign power. We can not pursue a dog-in-the- 
manger policy toward them. We must take them or leave them 
for some nation that, with vastly smaller interests at stake, is pos- 
sessed of more enterprise. The civilization of these islands is an 
American civilization. 

At a great cost of money and labor, American missionaries re- 
claimed their natives from barbarism. American capital has de- 
veloped their rich material resources, and more than 90 par cent 
of their trade is with the United States. Far in the Pacific, they 
constitute an outpost of American thought and hope and aspira- 
tion, facing on one side the vast and rapidly developing resources 
of our long Pacific coast, and on the far east where forces are al- 
ready at work whose results bid fair to be world-wide in their 
interest and whose ultimate scope no man can now foresee. 

The best naval authorities of thiscountry have repeatedly urged 
the great strategic importance of these islands, and the events of 
the present war with Spain have fully demonstrated the sound- 
ness of their views. I Arm believe that a failure on our part to 
secure these islands would a grave mistake and one which in 


years to come might result in dangers and complications vastly 
greater than any that opponents of annexation have thus far 
ventured to prophesy. ; 

The people of my own city have long felt a deep interest in this 
question of Hawaiian annexation. Two of its former distin- 
guished residents, Hon. Luther Severance and Hon. John L. 
Stevens, served with conspicuous fidelity and ability as United 
States ministers to Hawaii—Mr. Severance under the Administra- 
tions of Presidents Taylor and Fillmore, and Mr. Stevens under 
the Administration of President Harrison. Prior to his selection 
for this position Mr. Severance had served with distinguished suc- 
cess as a member of the Twenty-eighth and Twenty-ninth Con- 
gresses. It was the hope that their salubrious climate might prove 
beneficial to his health, which had become somewhat impaired, 
that led him to accept the appointment to the Hawaiian Islands. 
. Of his service at Honolulu, Mr. Blaine, in a memoir written 
after the death of Mr. Severance, in January, 1855, says: 

During Mr. Severance’s residence of two years and eleven months as the 
diplomatic representative of the United States Government at the Hawaiian 
Kingdom he attained a reputation perhaps never excelled by any man on 
those islands. His urbanity of manner, his readiness to do good to all who 
stood in need of his services, and the admirable knowledge he exhibited on 
every topic of political interest which came before the people of that remote 
Government, made him an especial personal friend and, so far as interna- 
tional 5 would permit, the confidential adviser of the King and his 


cabine 

The strongest mark of his esteem and confidence was manifested by the 
King's offering Mr. Severance the hest official position within his gift 
of foreign affairs) if he would consent to remain as a resi- 


that of secretary 
entat Honolulu. His rapidly wasting health and his attachment to his old 


home, iu which he desired: to die, forbade Mr. Severance entertaining even 
for a moment the honorable proposal. It was during Mr. Severance’s com- 
missionership that the subject of the annexation of the Sandwich Islands to 
this Government was first prominently N = 

In response to a communication from the State Department at Washing- 
ton, Mr. Severance proparsa a paper on the subject which was extraordina- 
rily minute and accurate in rT to the resources and capabilities of the 
islands in a commercial point of view, and at the same time analyzed in the 
profoundest manner the political effect of their annexation. Although he 
retained a copy of this Paper, his sense of propriety would not allow him to 
make it public after it had become the property of the State vies ge bop of 
this Government. Should the subject ever in be agitated and this paper 
be called for by Con; it would doubtless be found to convey more of per- 
tinent and valuable information on the subject than anything which has yet 
been published. 


As a result of Mr. Severance’s observation, he returned to his 
native country a firm believer in the great importance, from man 
points of view, of the Hawaiian Islands to this country, and wit 
the firm conviction that they would some day be annexed by us. It 
may be worth noting here that Mr. Severance, Mr. Blaine, and 
Mr. Stevens were close personal friends. Each was at one time a 
part owner in the State paper at Augusta, the Kennebec Journal, 
and each in turn served as its editor. For three years Mr. Blaine 
and Mr. Stevens were associated in the ownership and conduct of 
the paper, and the friendship then formed, based upon mutual 
confidence and esteem, continued unbroken through life. 

The first issue of the paper under the editorship of Mr. Blaine 
contained a vigorous editorial from his pen urging the importance 
of annexing Hawaii, and I will add that he was to the day of his 
death a firm believer in the wisdom of this policy. 

Mr. Stevens was appointed minister to Hawaii by President 
Harrison upon the recommendation of Mr. Blaine. In making it 
the Secretary of State declared that he regarded this as one of the 
most important diplomatic positions in the gift of the Govern- 
ment, and that, owing to the obvious trend of events in the Ha- 
waiian Islands, it was important that the place should be filled by 
an able and e ienced man. Such a man was John L. Stevens. 
He had already served his country with signal ability and suc- 
3 first as its minister to Paraguay, and later as its minister to 

weden. 

No man was ever better qualified both by nature and attain- 
ments for the delicate and exacting duties of an important diplo- 
matic position. With great tact he combined an unusual degree 
of caution. He had the instincts of a scholar and was the master 
of an English style of rare strength and grace. No man in public 
life understood more clearly than he the proprieties of his official 
position and none was more punctillious in observing them. While 
extremely careful in his expression of opinion, he was neverthe- 
less a man of strong convictions and was never lacking in the 
courage of them. 

He was a man of sound judgment, a fine type of the clear- 
headed, patriotic American. During the latter years of his life it 
was my good fortune to sustain close business and social relations 
with him. Wewere near neighbors. I corresponded with him 
during his stay at Honolulu and was thrown much in his society 
after his return. I have no dere at this time to reopen that 
odorous chapter of duplicity and shame which has passed into 
history under the late Charles A. Dana’s characterization as ‘‘The 
policy of infamy.” Fortunately for the good name of our coun- 
try, the overwhelming sentiment of the American people sufficed 
to frustrate its evil designs, and none of its authors now have 
any share in the direction of national affairs. 

ə assaults of these men upon Minister Stevens—as faithful 
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and efficient a public servant as ever represented this country in 
a foreign land—were instituted partly for political purposes and 
partly to cover the chagrin of their own undoing. The records 
of these assaults are of interest now simply as showing the length, 
to which reckless mendacity may go in an effort to gain partisan 


ends, 

I should be false to the memory of a true friend and a true man if 
I did nottake this opportunity to say, and say emphatically, that 
during the time John L, Stevens served this country as its minister 
to Hawaii he performed the exacting duties of his position with 
conspicuous ability and scrupulous fidelity, He was, as Mr. 
Blaine well said, one of the ablest and most experienced diplomats 
in the service of the country. During his stay at Honolulu he 
performed no act or spoke no word incompatible with the strict 

roprieties of his official position. He did his duty peonpi y: fear- 
i , and well. His record was a creditable one, and the Ameri- 
can people will honor him for it. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that the annexation of the beautiful 
islands of the Pacific that he loved next to his native land will 
soon be an accomplished fact. The trend of events is irresistibly 
in that direction, 

I shared in the general humiliation when our flag was pulled 
down under the Cleyeland Administration, and I shall rejoice to 
see it raised there again in . and in pride. 

Such a move will establish an ocean fortress for the protection 
of the great and growing interests of our Pacific coast and bring 
nothing but benefits to the American people. 


War Revenue Measure. 
SPEECH 
HON. M. GRIFFIN, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 9, 1898, 


On the conference report on the bill (H. R. 10100) to praras ways and means 
to meet the war expenditures, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: However much the members of this House be- 
longing to the different schools of politics may, under ordinary 
circumstances and conditions, feel justified in making all reason- 
able effort to secure 3 on lines in harmony with their 
political views, nevertheless public 0 ar Na may and very often 
do arise which not only demand but ay justify the surrender 
for the time being of all partisan as well as peculiar or experi- 
mental political dogmas in order that the public good may be 
thereby promoted. Theoretical contentions should yield to the 

ractical, certain, and generally approved methods of providing 
or governmental necessities. 4 

In the present national emergency it is absolutely essential that 
our revenue should be increased to an extraordinary amount if 
we would carry on the existing war to a final, speedy, and suc- 
cessful conclusion. The American people having, after mature 
consideration, by their ee aT in Congress and py 8 
utive action, solemnly declared it to be the duty of this Govern- 
ment to enter upon a war, the prime object of which is the com- 
plete liberation of the struggling patriots of Cuba from Spanish 
tyranny, oppression, and hitherto colonial degradation, it is the 
patriotic duty of every loyal citizen to afford all possible aid to 
the Administration in carrying out such measures as it shall deem 
wise in supporting its declaration of war. No American who 
favored the measure designed to initiate the war should feel jus- 
tified in taking advantage of the necessities of the Government to 
advance or further either his own peculiar views or party policies 
if at variance with the purposes of the Administration. 

The American people have in the usual, proper, and constitu- 
tional method selected for the time being their Chief Executive, 
and have intrusted and delegated to him the care of their national 
interests. It is not unreasonable, therefore, to expect that all 
who enjoy the security and rights of citizenship conferred by the 
Constitution and laws of our country should yield to the Chief 
Executive and his policies a most ready adherence. An increase 
of our revenues in the present instance, in order to meet, so far as 
we may, the largely increased war expenditures of the Govern- 
ment as they occur, is questioned by no one, but it is to be re- 
gretted that the methods and lines upon which such increased 
revenue shall be secured by the Prope measure do not meet 
with the unanimous approval of the members of this House. 
This is not due to the fact that the measure is not framed in con- 
formity with those of like character heretofore enacted into law 
by Congress for meeting similar emergencies in the past history 


of our country, but because certain gentlemen have, since any like 
conditions pı evailed in this country, evolved a new political 
theory which, although condemned by the American people, they 
still struggle to inflict upon us. 

The constitutional duty and power of originating revenue meas- 
ures is vested in this House, and it is our patriotic duty in the 
present instance to exercise this power and make suitable provi- 
sion for the needs of the Government, regardless of the question 
whether the method proposed be such as under other circum- 
stances would be satisfactory or not. It is no time to haggle over 
policies or to experiment with new theories while the daily ex- 

enses of the Government in the conduct of the war far exceed 
its revenues or any amount of income which can te secured by 
the ordin methods, 

By this bill we are invoking the aid of such resources as are 
usual where a nation finds itself confronted with the problem of 
organizing and equipping large armies and navies and putting 
them in condition to properly and successfully maintain its honor. 
The two main features of the bill indicate the sources from which 
the additional revenue and income authorized thereby are to be 
derived. That is to say, first, from the internal-revenue tax pro- 
visions of the bill, and second, by means of loans secured through 
the sale of bonds and the issuance of certificates of indebtedness. 

The tariff measure enacted into law at the first session of this 
Congress was so framed as, in the opinion of a majority in Con- 
gress, to afford sufiicient revenue to meet the needs of the Goy- 
ernment under ordinary circumstances, and it hasnot been deemed 
wise to materially interfere with the operations of that act in 
framing the pending measure designed to meet the extraordinary 
conditions enforced by the present war. Members of this House 
have seen fit by their utterances to assume that unfair discrimina- 
tions will be made by Io itd of the bill with respect to 
certain commodities, manufacturers of and dealers in which will 
be required to pay fixed rates of internal-revenue taxes as a con- 
dition of carrying on their business. Such arguments are made 
more for the purpose of creating ee and inviting opposi- 
tion to the measure on the part of the people than with any ex- 
pectation of being able to offer sufficient reason to justify any 
change in the provisions of the bill r ting the same. 

Notes of alarm have been sounded by those who have spoken 
against the measure, calling attention to the provisions of the bill 
designed for the protection of the people from the acts of those 
whose business it is to enrich themselves at the expense of the pub- 
lic health by furnishing an adulterated food product for the gen- 
uine article. For one, I have nohesitation in saying that neither 
the lack of constitutional power or legal inhibition should be in- 
voked for either the recognition or protection of those so wanting 
in their duties to their fellow-man as to prey upon them by the 
offer of a spurious article of consumption to gratify their own 
greed for wealth. 

If there is any class of people who should have neither consti- 
tutional nor legal protection, it is that class who would profit at 
the 7 of the health of others. In our social fabric they 
should be regarded as enemies of mankind, and if there be an in- 
stance which would justify any violation of constitutional right or 
power, I believe such to be one of this class of cases. They ought 
to be regarded as beyond the pale of constitutional or legal pro- 
tection, for they are violators of a higher law than either such, 
It must be conceded that the several States can not properly or 
completely regulate such a subject, and henceit is wise on the part 
of ss gm keeping in view the fact that it is to provide for the 
general welfare of our people, to enact suitable legislation for 
their protection. 

The claim will be made by no one that this measure is perfect; 
that it may not mete out equal and exact justice in every case, 
but it 9 as near a standard of equal justice as any 
ae t could be framed and enacted into law by the present 

ongress. 

Those who favored the inauguration of the existing war could 
not have been unmindful of the fact that the policy which should 
govern its conduct and the legislation rendered necessary for its 
successful proponia would be such as the Administration in 
power for the time being should adopt. 

It is not claimed, nor will it be contended by anyone, that this 
isa Republican war just because the Chief Executive is a sup- 

rter of ublican principles. The sincere desire of the Presi- 

ent to conduct the war upon the lines and in a manner best 
. to promote the interests of the American people as a 

hole, and to afford that much desired and permanent relief to 
the Cuban patriots, ought not to be called in question by any- 
one, whether a member of the same party as the Executive or by 
those differing with him in political views, even 3 if they 
were in control, they would adopt different policies and methods. 

The present national Administration will be held accountable 
by the American people for the manner in which the conŝict shall 
be conducted even to its final termination, if it shall be reached 
by the 4th of March, 1900. This issuch a self-evident proposition 
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that those who do not share the responsibility ought not by vote, 


act, or word to interpose obstacles or cause delay in maturing any 
plan for the carrying out of the purposes of those in power. 

It is to be regretted, Mr. Speaker, that those on the other side of 
this Chamber should have been so fierce and impatient to declare 
war against Spain, and yet when the superior wisdom of the Ad- 
ministration deemed it safe to submit to Congress the question of 
formally declaring war, after diplomatic resources been ex- 
hausted, they began promptly to indicate their desire and p 
to oblige the country to engage in war in such manner and for 
such announced p as the minority should dictate. : 

It is true that, peninga desire to debate the measure appropri- 
ating the first $50,000,000 for war purposes, these gentlemen gave the 
measure their loyal and hearty support; but, sir, after the formal 
declaration of war was adopted by this House, and disagreement 
arose between the Senate and the House, we find a disposition to 
take advantage of the condition then existing to secure such change 
in the House measure as would meet their views. Nearly every 
measure which has since that time come before this House de- 
signed to aid the War and Navy Departments and the Adminis- 
tration itself to successfully prosecute the war to the best ible 
advantage has generally met with more or less opposition, and 
in some instances fatal results, owing to the apparent desire of 
mo minority to make the conduct of the war conform to their 
ideas, 

The fact has not always been recogni by the minority that 
the officers and Departments of the Government who have been 
devoting their whole time and attention to the conduct of the war 
were better advised as to what legislative measures have been 
necessary up to this time in making the necessary appropriations 
and organizing and equipping our armies for active service than 
were those members of this House who have kept up the criticism 
and carping which we have frequently listened to. 

It has not been an unusual occtrrence for gentlemen of the mi- 
nority to rise in their places and to offer a large amount of advice 
to every De ent of the Government, to our highest civic offi- 
cials, as well as to the chief officers of the Army in command of 
troops in the field. These critics have shown in each instance, of 
course, that if they were conducting affairs they could greatly 
improve upon the conditions which they inveigh against, and yet 
when efforts have been made by those who were ready to support 
the Administration in such legislation to remedy any real cause 
for criticism these gentlemen could rarely be made to compre- 
hend the fact that the remedial legislation sought would accom- 
plish just what was desired. 

There has not been a material criticism which was real, but all 
have been discovered to be fancied rather than substantial. For 
one I am free to say that I can not comprehend the motive of 
gentlemen who are so determined and urgent for war, and who so 
often inveigh against the President because he did not earlier rec- 
ognize the necessity for a declaration of war, and yet when their 
apparently sincere desire in this respect was gratified, they have 
ee a di ition unwillin ta support the war, as the Admin- 
istration every reason to believe they would do, while clamor- 
ing for its inception. z ĵ 

Ko one will e that this is evidence of such bad faith as to 
say that those who occupy these inconsistent — hope either 
that our country or the Administration would meet with disaster 
in consequence of the war. The ple will, however, as they 
have a right to do, hold those who obstruct the Administration in 
conducting the affairs of the nation through this emergency ac- 
countable for any lack of support or good faith in enacting legis- 
lation or in their utterances concerning the policies which may 
from time to time be adopted. HI 

Already do we see evidences of regret on the part of the minority 

in this House, who were so insistent upon a condition of war, as 
to the attitude which the controversy is now assuming. Those 
who desired war should have considered that in its conduct and 
carrying on to a successful conclusion no limitations as to seas or 
country in or upon which our armies or navies should operate, 
nor as tothe territory which might, in case of the victorious termi- 
nation of the war for the American people, fall under the control 
or the disposition of this nation. 

No bounds could be fixed in the declaration of war without im- 
pairing the efficiency of our armed forces. Neither can we now 
avoid the results which of necessity attend the successful conduct 
of the war. No amount of philosophy at the outset could have 
described or anticipated when, where, or how the first conflict at 
arms would occur. Neither can anyone now predict how this 
war may eventuate. Gentlemen should be content if on our part 
it shall be conducted in accordance with the principles that govern 
Christian nations, and to whatever result it may bring us,so long 
as victory crowns our arms, all should be satisfied. 

The measure before us is not exactly such a measure as I would 
have been glad to support, but I favor it nevertheless with as much 
readiness and determination as if a few of its provisions were 
somewhat different. 
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I neither object to the bond provision nor the certificates of 
indebtedness clause, but I do object seriously to the provision 
relating to the coinage of silver bullion. Nevertheless I do not 
anticipate such a disturbance in our finances because of this provi- 
sion as is feared by some. If the bill had provided for the sale of 
more bonds in order to meet war expenditures it would have ac- 
corded better with my views than it does in its present form. I 
re the taxes levied by the internal-revenue provisions of the 
bill, and the amount of the revenue to be secured thereby, much 
greater than I desired they should be. In view of the fact that this 
generation is still paying a part of the cost entailed upon the 
country by former wars, there would be much justice in borrow- 
ing, by the sale of bonds, a larger amount of the anticipated cost 
of the present war, leaving it to the next and future generations 
to bear a portion of such burden. 

Recalling the financial policies which prevailed during the civil 
war, we may well be admonished by the suggestion that it would 
have been much better if fewer greenbacks had been issued anda 
larger amount of bonds sold, whereby the depreciation on the 
greenbacks, which amounted to a reduction in their par value of 
nearly 66 per cent, could have been ayoided. This bill, therefore, 
may be highly commended, because it avoids the dangers of in- 
flating the volume of our currency with large issues of paper 
2 which would inevitably result in depreciation. 

If the policy indicated in this measure can be maintained, it is 
not unlikely that we will be able to carry on this war to its final 
consummation without witnessing any impairment of our excel- 
lent credit among the nations of the earth. It is not at all bene- 
ficial to either our credit or the successful prosecution of the war 
for gentlemen upon this floor to express their dissent, and some- 
times persistent opposition, to legislative measures and the policy 
of those charged with the responsibility of protecting the honor 
of our nation. Every word uttered in 55 meth- 
ods, and every criticism offered, not only injures the American 
people, but affords comfort and encouragement to the enemy. 

nfortunate utterances in this House can not be concealed from 
the world at large. Words of censure of the Administration or 
of any of our officials proclaimed in this Chamber are flashed 
with lightning speed across the ocean before they are even trans- 
f to the daily record of our proceedings. This is the first 
splendid opportunity that the American Pi have had for act- 
ing as one united whole in upholding the dignity of our nation 
and the honor of the flag. 

As I have repeatedly listened to eloquent tributes to American 
heroism, as they have fallen from the lips of gentlemen who have 
been pleased to dwell upon the valor of the American soldier, I 
have heretofore often wished that there might come between the 
past of thirty-odd years ago and the present some other example, 
another epoch in our history, where American valor and heroism 
might be displayed in a conflict at arms in which should be known 
no North, no South, no East, no West; a contest in which the 
soldiers and people of each section of our country should find 
reason for increased pride in the fact that they are a part of, and 
together constitute, but one Government, 

hen the present strife began I ho; that the veil wnich I 
had long desired would be suspended between us and the days 
when division and dissension arated the American people and 
that we would never in be obliged to penetrate this veil, either 
to make comparisons between American soldiers or to select ex- 
amples for increasing our national pride. It is fondly to be de- 
sired, therefore, that those who have since the inauguration of 
this war adopted a policy of obstruction and embarrassment to 
the Administration may yet recant and see the wisdom of yield- 
ing their unhesitating support to the Government and to our 
Army and Navy. 

It is a misfortune for some to entertain the opinion that the re- 
lief of the starving Cubans has been lost sight of as one of the in- 
cidents of this war. They should bear in mind the fact that the 
measures on foot will, when consummated in the brief period in- 
tervening between this and the occupation of Cuban soil by our 
troops, result in the most effective and speedy way of affording 
the desired relief. 

Without our armies on Cuban soil to enable proper distribution 
to be made of the necessary relief, and the protection of those en- 
titled to it, any effort designed to relieve those suffering people 
would prove abortive; and when relief shall come to those people 
by the present processes, it will be of such a permanent nature 
that the world will not soon again hear of the existence of such a 
deplorable condition on the unfortunate Island of Cuba, 

or one, I entertain the belief that the expectations and desires 
of the masses of the American people will most sacredly be re- 
spected by the Administration, not only in the conduct of the war, 
but also as to its result. No Chief Executive or Administration 
could ever more patriotically, loyally, or sincerely put forth every 
proper effort to meet the existing emergency in such a way as to 
peer thai integrity of the nation than has the President and 

associa 
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From the very beginning of the acts and circumstances which 
have resulted in the conditions now existing, the policy of the 
Administration has tecn most Biya oe gues as to 5 itself 
to the t majority of our people. Up e present time every- 
thing 3 done that 3 could be to establish the full 
confidence of the American popii in the party in power. The past, 
therefore, is a guaranty that the conduct of national affairs in the 
future will be equally honorable and satisfactory to the nation. 


Annexation of Hawaii. 
‘SPEECH 
HON. GEORGE W. RAY, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June II, 1898. « 
i 5 wide for annexing the Hawaiian 
On the joint resolution (H. 8 net 2 prod xing 

Mr. RAY of New York said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question of the annexation of Hawaii has 
agitated the public mind and engaged, to some extent, the atten- 
tion of the Congress of the United States for about three years. 
For the first time the question is before the House of Representa- 
tives for direct action. Since the proposition was first presented 
as a public one and came seriously before the Executive, condi- 
tions have changed, and to-day we face the proposition of annex- 
ation under circumstances that demand immediate action the one 
way or the other and a settlement of the policy of this Govern- 
ment toward those islands and the Government thereof. 

Twenty-five hundred miles to the westward of San Francisco 
we find the first islands of consequence or of value. More than 
3,000 miles farther to the west we reach the shores of Japan, 
China, and the possessions of Great Britain in the far East. By 
the same route and at a still greater distance we reach the Philip- 

ine Islands, until recently possessed and held by Spain, now held 
by the United States and soon to be permanently held and occu- 

ied by this nation. We are at war with the Kingdom of Spain. 
The primary object of this contest was not the subjugation of 
Spain or of any of her possessions or the acquisition of any terri- 
tory whether belonging to Spain or any other government. The 
primary object was to free the people of Cuba and give to them a 
stable government. This object has not been lost sight of and 
will be attained. The mode and manner of doing this must of 
necessity be left to the Executive. 

Spain must be brought to terms, compelled to release her hold 
on Cuba: and if in compelling this we find it necessary to compel 
her to release her control of Puerto Rico and the Philippines, she 
must submit. Having gone to war, she must submit to and accept 
the fortunes of war. The United States must assume all the cares 
and responsibilities while she enjoys the benefits of victory. At 
the very commencement of hostilities it became apparent that the 
struggle was to be a long and bitter one. Those who stated that 
the Spaniards are cowardly and would run away or surrender at 
the sound of the first angry gun, that ninety days would see the 
end of the war, that a protest would be made, and that then our 
demands for the evacuation of Cuba would be complied with, find 
that they were mistaken. 

It also became apporeni to thinking men, at the very outbreak 
of hostilities, that the real and decisive campaigns must be fought 
upon the sea. Cubaisa hundred miles over the water, and our 
only way of reaching her is by means of ships and transports. 
With a Spanish navy roaming Cuban waters it would be fool- 
hardy in the extreme to send transports loaded with troops out 
upon these waters. They might gain their destination unnoticed 
and unharmed, but the probabilities are that thousands of lives 
would be lost in such an undertaking. It therefore became and 
is necessary to destroy or drive from the ocean the navy of Spain. 

It would not do to permit a ages fleet of war ships to float 
the sea in any quarter of the world, and hence it was that a wise 
poliey sent the brave and able Dewey to Manila with orders to 

estroy or capture the Spanish war vessels at that point. He per- 
formed his duty bravely, heroically, and promptly. Without 
further orders he steamed boldly into the harbor at Manila and 
sunk the Spanish fleet. This done, but two courses remained; one 
was to steam away home and leave the islands in the possession 
of Spain; the other and the sensible one was to remain, reduce the 
ds themselves and subject them to the domination of this 


on, 

The latter course was wisely pursued, and so the forts were re- 
duced and the Stars and Stripes, emblem of liberty and good gov- 
ernment, were raised above that subjugated and conquered 
territory. To hold these islands, to give them a proper and sta- 
ble government, it is necessary to send an army and munitions 
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of war, and this army must be supplied and safe communication 
maintained with the home Government. To do this our ships 
must traverse more than 5,000 miles of ocean. Steamships, and 
war ships, and monitors, and transports can make such a journey 
if properly watered, provisioned, and coaled and no accident oc- 
curs and no attack is made upon them. But the distance is too 
great to be undertaken without a stop; without recoaling, a fresh 
supply of water, provisions, and coal, and hence the attention of 
the Executive and of the whole country was directed to the Island 
of Hawaii. 

Hawaii is friendly, but she must observe the law of nations or 
incur the danger of an attack by Spain and possibly other nations. 
For three years or more her intelligentand governing people have 
been seeking annexation to the United States. For more than 
three years the propriety and advisability of such annexation has 
been discussed by the American people, and the proposition has 
grown in favor as the months have gone by. There has been no 
thirst for conquest, no desire or inclination to enter upon a policy 
of colonization, no purpose to enlarge our territory for the sake of 
territorial expansion; but we have seen the covetous eyes of other 
nations fixed on those islands, and we have seen the trade we 
ought to control passing into other hands. 

We are rapidly coming to understand that if we would have 
our share of the 1 y growing trade with India, China, and 
Japan we must build up and maintain a shipping to carry across 
the ocean our manufactures and bring home the products of those 
countries. To establish this trade and maintain it, a harbor under 
the protection of our guns and of our flag is necessary. The har- 
bor of Hawaii is the only one that will answer the purpose, and 
our people have come to see that while the offer is open it is our 
duty as a nation to accept the proffered gift and make Pearl 
Harbor our own. ` 

This we can not do without taking the island, and we can not 
take the island without taking the people. It is unfortunately 
true that many of the people who inhabit this island are not desir- 
able as citizens, and it is also unfortunately true that in every 
State of this Union we have many people who are not desirable as 
citizens or as neighbors. But, Mr. Speaker, this is not a good 
reason for rejecting the 3 gain Pearl Harbor as a per- 
manent and a safe refuge for our ships of commerce that will dot 
the Pacific when peace is secured and during the pending contest, 
and as a safe coaling and repair station for our transports and 
2 and supply ships during the war with Spain, and for all 

8. 

Mr. Speaker, from a commercial and business standpoint the 
annexation of Hawaii is both wise and expedient, and on military 
considerations such annexation is now an absolute necessity. Our 
transports and merchantmen must constantly traverse the waters 
of the Pacific, carrying thousands of precious lives and millions 
in value of goods and supplies. It will not do, sir, to undertake 
to send these ships unattended. It will not do to send them on 
this voyage of nearly 6,000 miles without a friendly harbor into 
which they may drop, safely anchor, repair, and recoal. 

Hawaii was placed where she is for the use of this free people 
in extending the blessings of liberty anda oon government to 
the islands and peoples on the opposite side of the globe, and God 
has so shaped events that the people of Hawaii are open to give 
and the hearts of the people of these United States are open to re- 
ceive at the very time that the gift of the island is necessary and 
most acceptable. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not stop to discuss at any length the ques- 
tion of the constitutionality of the proposed annexation or the 
difficulties we may have to contend with in properly governing 
Hawaii and the Philippine Islands. The people of these United 
States have found no particular difficulty in maintaining good 
government at home for one hundred and twenty years and pre- 
serving our country undivided. We are capable of extending the 
biessings and benefits of a popular free government to the 
ples of other nations, and especially to the inhabitants of the little 
islands of the seas. 

Already Hawaii is governed and controlled by men of American 
birth, men who are in 3 with the Government of the 
United States, men who love our institutions, our customs, our 
manners, and our flag. A good Government similar to our own 
has already been established in that island, and while we would 
not seek for years to come and possibly never to admit her into 
the Union as a free and sovereign State, still all must admit that 
there will be no difficulty whatever in maintaining good order on 
that island under the form of a Territorial government. 

There is no necessity now for discussing the problem of govern- 
ing the Philippines. Within the next six months they may be 
lost to us, or when peace is made they may be surrendered, but I 
venture the assertion that should they become permanently at- 
tached to the United States, as I trust and have no doubt they 
will be, we shall have no serious difficulty in maintaining a Terri- 
torial government for that people under the beneficent influences 
of which they will rapidly improve in education, religion, the arts, 
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and sciences, and eventually become prosperous, intelligent, and 


py. 
ate Speaker, the world is progressing, the ple are improy- 
ing, intelligence is being disseminated, and the time will come 
when i ce, barbarism, and despotism will pass away. It is 
the mission of the United States to elevate, educate, and ennoble 
in proper ways and at the proper time all the peoples of the earth. 
This will not be done by conquest except in rare instances, but 
still it is to be done, and the civilized nations of the earth will aid 
us in the doing and approve our action whenever it tends to the 
ennoblement and uplifting of the human race. 

I do not share the fears of those gentlemen who predict that the 


nations of Europe will oppose our occupying either Hawaii or the 
Philippines. e rule of Spain is distasteful to the ple of 
every liberty-loving nation on the face of the earth. England, 


Germany, France, and Russia would rather deal with the United 
States in solving the Eastern question than with the brutal and 
bigoted Government of the Kingdom of Spain. 

Upon the constitutional question raised by some of our Demo- 
cratic friends I will be equally brief. It seems strange to me that 
one hundred and twenty years after the Declaration of Independ- 
ence any citizen of this Republic should doubt the authority of 
the United States to extend the blessings of liberty and the pro- 
tection of our flag to any people asking to be taken beneath the 
broad and ample folds of the Star-Spangled Banner. Early in the 
history of this Government we took Florida by purchase from 
Spain and all that great territory west of the Mississippi by pur- 

from France; and if we have the constitutional right asa 
nation to purchase territory, it is difficult to understand why we 
can not take territory as a gift when the lawful owners tender it. 

It strikes me forcibly that the gentlemen on the Democratic side 
who argued that we have no pore to acquire territory either by 
purchase or gift would hardly concede that Florida and those 
magnificent States west of the Mississippi do not lawfully belong 
to the Government of the United States and are not entitled to the 
protection of its flag. Later on, when the people of Texas had 
substantially won their independence and had established a gov- 
ernment of their own, crade and imperfect though it was, we ex- 
tended the limits of the Union and took that broad and rich terri- 
tory within the boundary lines of the Republic, and later on, when 
the war with Mexico had terminated, we expanded our territorial 
limits still further. It is late in the day, Mr. Speaker, for gentle- 
men to argue against the constitutionality of these proceedings. 

When Hawaiiis annexed, as she will be with the free consent 
of her people, they will be esto from denying the constitu- 
tionality of the transaction, and I do not believe that any con- 
siderable number of the American propig will question the con- 
stitutionality of the acts of Congress by which that territory is 


uired. 
je to the 3 of acquiring the 1 oes 
by conquest. I can yi ine an argument against such ac- 

7 isition. Every nation on the face of the earth from earliest 
times has added to her territory in this way. The right to ac- 
quire territory by conquest is well in the law of na- 
tions and is a right incident to the existence of nationality. It 
requires no words written in the constitution of the nation to 
confer this right. It is incident to sovereignty. Can there be 
any question of the advisability of annexing Hawaiiand the ae 

ines, if that shall be deemed proper by and by, and thereby add- 
ing millions upon millions to our national wealth and millions 
upon millions of dollars to our commerce? 

Is there any necessity for building up and extending our com- 
merce both at home and abroad? 1789 our merchant marine 
was 201,000 tons. In 1810, owing to the Napoleonic wars, we had 
increased the tonnage of our merchant marine to 1,400,000 tons. 
In 1855 we built 600,000 tons of merchant marine. In 1861 we had 
5,540,000 tons of merchant marine afloat, and this was of such a 
class that about 2.500,000 tons was registered for foreign trade. 
At that time we had one-third of the merchant marine of the world, 
England had one-third, and the rest of the world combined 
possessed the other third. This we had accomplished in half a 
century. 

The 3 of the rebellion proved disastrous to our merchant 
marine, and we lost during that war from all causes 879,000 tons 
of shipping. In 1887 we did only 3} per cent of the world's in- 
ternal navigation, while England did 504} percent. In 1896 Ameri- 
can steamships made 164 voyages between the United States and 
Europe, while the steamships of other nations made 7,116 such 
voyages. To-day England has 13,600,000 tons of merchant ma- 
rine, while we have 4,600,000 tons only, but little more than we 
had in 1861. Our population has doubled, while our need of a 
merchant marine is ten times as great. The combined mercantile 
marine of England and the United States is more than one-half of 
all that floats. : 

Mr. Speaker, when we consider the small amount of merchant 
marine owned and controlled by the United States of America, 
a nation of nearly 80,000,000 people, our vast resources and ter- 
xitory, our vast manufacturing interests, the necessities of our 


people, and the necessity and desirability of extending our trade 
and commerce to the nations of the Old World and the growing 
republics of the New World, is it not time that we do somethin 
not only to encourage shipbuilding but to give us the power an 
ability to make a safe voyage not only between New York and 
Liverpool but between San Francisco and Japan and San Fran- 
cisco and Hongkong? 

Is it not time that we reach out and take possession of those little 
islands in the sea that are offered to us as a gift, in order to afford 
a harbor of refuge to merchant vessels flying the American flag 
and to our war ships, whether in times of peace or in times of 
war? It is not the wealth of Hawaii that we covet; it is not the 
right or privile eof governing her people that we desire; itis not 
simply the products of her broad and fruitful fields that we covet. 
What we want is a safe harbor in the midst of the waters of the 
Pacific, where we may establish a coaling station and where we 
may repair ships and take refuge from the storm at all times and 
under all circumstances, with no one to molest or make us afraid. 
We shall have no difficulty in defending that island against inva- 
sion by any foreign nation. We can defend as easily as any na- 
tion can attack, and no one will deny that American pluck and 
bravery and energy and skill and resources will enable us to de- 
fend successfully every foot of soil above which we raise the 
American flag. 

Mr. Speaker, we have started out to give liberty and a stable 
8 to the people of Cuba. To be successful in this un- 

ertaking we must sweep the Spanish navies from the sea and take 
ion of the outlying islands far from her own shores or near 
our own belonging to that Kingdom and to which her war ships 
may resort for protection or for 1 To this end Puerto Rico 
must fall and be annexed to the United States; Cuba must be 
placed under the protection of this Government; Spanish intol- 
erance, oppression, and misrule must cease in the Western Hem- 
isphere. And that we may accomplish these results successfully, 
our ships must be enabled to sail the oceans without hindrance. 
A war ship must carry men and guns and supplies and ammuni- 
tion, and can not be overweighted with fuel. But to be of use 
when far away from home our war ships must have a coaling sta- 
tion somewhere within a reasonable distance and not be compelled 
to make a voyage of weeks to obtain a fresh supply of fuel. 

Every consideration demands that Hawaii be annexed to the 
United States. Her people and her interests ask it, and our peo- 
ple and our interests demand it. There should be no hesitation 
at this time, no indulging in fears of what may occur as the years 


‘roll by. If the time comes when this Republic becomes too weak 


and puny to defend Hawaii against the aggressions of other na- 
tions and properly govern her people, it will be time for us to sur- 
render, not only that territory, but all we now on the con- 
tinent of North America. It will be time for us to go out of 
business as a nation. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of all lands and of all climes have 
watched with growing interest the pri rity of this Republic of 
ours, and those who love liberty have flocked to our shores at all 
times during the last century. Such has been our example, our 
growth and developmentin all that makes a nation good and t 
and free, that now little Cuba has reached out her hand for help, 
and the cry has been heard and answered by every 1 8 sympa- 
thetic heart in the United States. Hawaii, from amid the placid 
waves of the Pacific, has made her voice heard asking that she, 
weak as she is, be given the protection that only our Government 
and our flag can afford. Her request is to be heeded and answered 
in the affirmative, and when the Congress of the United States, in 
response to the wishes of the Executive, shall have responded to 
the request of Hawaii, it will have also responded to the yoice 
and wishes of the people of the United States of America. 

The sugar production of Hawaii will alone recompense this peo- 
ple for every dollar of expense incurred in caring for her. Her 
debt is so small as to be insignificant in comparison with the rey- 
enues to be derived from her trade and commerce. But, Mr. 
Speaker, it is not alone with an eye to profit that we advocate 
annexation. The safety and perpetuity of this Republic demand 
it. It is neither an ill-advised nor a mistaken policy. Those who 
opposed the acquisition of Florida, of the Louisiana purchase, of 
Texas, and of California came to see their mistake and regret 
their action. So it will be with those who now oppose and vote 
against the annexation of Hawaii. 

Our commerce will grow, and merchantmen flying the flag of 
the United States of America will be seen in large numbers upon’ 
saint poa and in every harbor of the world; new channels of trade 
will be opened up and new markets created for the productions of 
our shops and factories and fields. A new impetus will be given 
our manufacturing industries, and added wealth and an increased 
opportunity for labor will add to the general prosperity. 

We may as well hold Hawaii as a part of our territory, asa Ter- 
ritory of this Republic, as an integral part of our domain, as to 
undertake to act as her guardian or protector. So long as we 
undertake mid os eg rotect her other nations may assume a like 
duty and insist that their right and duty in that regard is as great 
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as our own and even superior. Thousands of Japanese have 
settled there, and who knows how soon that nation may assert a 
right to control the island? She may send war ships into Pearl 
Harbor any day, land an army, and defy the United States. 

While we are bending our energies to bring Spain to terms, 
while our armies are on Cuban soil, and our war ships at the 
Philippines and in Cuban waters, the lust for territory may seize 
Japan and she may take possession of the island now offered us. 
And she could do this without manng war upon the United States. 
But, Mr. Speaker, our flag once raised at Hawaii and a small body 
of the boys who wear the blue once quartered there, with the 
declaration that Hawaii is ours, and no nation on the face of the 
earth will dare interfere. 

Tam conscious of the fact that a thirst for territorial expansion 
has proved ruinous to many nations. I do not forget that Alex- 
ander wept because there were no more worlds to conquer, and 
that Greece is to-day one of the weakest and most powerless of all 
the nations, I remember that Rome sat upon her seven hills and 
from her throne of empire ruled the world, and that to-day she is 
almost powerless. I can see Napoleon e e conquering 
Egypt, winning a victory at the foot of Mount Tabor, rolling the 
defeated Turks back upon the Jordan, occupying Vienna, and 

ing the eagles of France in triumph from Paris to Madrid 
and from Madrid to Moscow. I can see him, too, an exile at Elba, 
crushed at Waterloo, and ending his days at St. Helena, while 
Cossacks occupied the Tuileries and the nations reduced the ter- 
ritorial limits of France. All this I remember and fully appre- 


Giate, and it admonishes me and should admonish every good citi- 
zen who loves this land and desires the prosperity and perpetuity 
of our Government to act with caution and discretion and resist 


all temptaticn to undertake the unnecessary acquisition of terri- 
tory. 

Bat, sir, in what we propose to do there is no dream of univer- 
sal empire—only a desire to protect our own interests and insure 
the prosperity of our people. Not sympathy for oppressed and 
outraged Cubans alone led us to declare for “free Cuba.“ Our own 
interests were involved. So to-day we are to consider this propo- 
sition from no sentimental standpoint, but as a plain business 
proposition, and accept or discard it as shall be deemed wisest 
and most for the permanent good of our grand and glorious 
country. 

Pee at the proposition to annex Hawaii from this stand- 

int; having no interest, present or prospective, except that which 

s common to every citizen of the Republic interested in its pros- 
rity, proud of its past, and confident of its future, I am, Mr. 
Ep er, convinced that duty to my people and to my country 
demands that I cast my vote in favor of this joint resolution for 
the annexation of Hawaii to the Republic of the United States of 
America, 

When annexation is accomplished, our sailors and marines who 
“go down to the sea in ships,” our soldier boys on the way to Ma- 
nila, our traders and citizens who travel abroad and over the 
western waters will feel that there is one island amid the waves 
of the stormy ocean where an American ship can take refuge and 
be at home. When years have come and gone and other genera- 
tions control the destinies of this nation and other legislators fill 
our seats, all will unite to commend the work of the Fifty-fifth 
Congress in doing its share to make Cuba free and estab a 
bulwark of defense in the far Pacific. 


Our Foreign Policy. 
SPEE OH 
H ON. GEORGE B. MOOLELLAN, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 15, 1898, 
On the joint resolution (H. Res. 250) to provide for annexing the Hawaiian 
Islands to the United States. 
Mr. McCLELLAN said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: The resolution under consideration involves a 
ee more far-reaching than any we have been called upon to 
etermine since the civil war, in many ts a principle more 
important and more vital than any with which we have been con- 
fronted in our history. The principles that were settled forever 
by the civil war had been developed 5 0 the people themselves. 
The principle which we are called upon to determine is one 
which been developed for us by circumstances almost beyond 
our control. The right settlement of the question with which we 
are confronted to-day is as of much importance to the future of 
our country as was the correct determination of the questions 
which were solved between 1861 and 1865. We must decide 


whether the guiding principle of our country shall be empire or 
ether we shall remain as we are, a compact and an isolated na- 
ion, 

The histories of all great nations have had many points of gen- 
eral similarity, so much so that, given a certain set of conditions 
at any period in a nation’s history, the student can by analogy 
predict almost to a certainty the ultimate history of that nation. 

The histories of the great nations of the past naturally divide 
themselyes into four periods: The formative, when from small 
beginnings the institutions of the country and the genius of the 
people have been gradually molded; the period of prosperity and 
content, when the institutions of the country have hardened and 
the people have been actuated by the purpose of fixing those in- 
stitutions; the period of ambition and of empire, when national 
ponn has reached the point from which the people have looked 

yond the boundaries of their country for a wider field in which 
to exercise their nationality; and last, the period of decline and 
disintegration. 

Rome had her formative period under her kings; her period of 
prosperity under her consuls; her period of ambition under her 
emperors, and then came disintegration, France has seen a sim- 
ilar 2 Modern Germany is now beginning her period of 
empire. England saw her formative period up to the reign of 
Elizabeth; her period of content to the peace of Utrecht; she is 
now at the height of the period of her empire, and who knows 
when the period of disintegration may begin? 

Insome respects the history of our own country isless complicated 
and simpler than that of many others. Our formative period may 
be said to have begun with the first settlement in Virginia and 
lasted until the close of the civil war. Then came our period of 
prosperity and content, which has lasted until now. The efforts 
of our people for over a third of a century haye been directed to 
the development of thecountry, to theenlargement of its resources, 
to oe increase of its wealth, and to the furtherance of its pros- 

rity. 

When Washington in his Farewell Address warned his country- 
men against entangling alliances, he appreciated that sooner or 
later the United States must complete its period of formation; 
that it, too, must go through its period of prosperity and content; 
but, knowing the dangers and the risks of empire, he in his last 
official utterance besought his country to resist the temptation of 
ambition. Relying upon the geographical isolation of the United 
States, and not foreseeing the marvelous inventions of steam and 
telegraph, he hoped that it would be possible that the institutions 
of the country once formed and hardened the United States would 
know no period of ambition and of empire, but one continual and 
permanent period of prosperity and content. 

The explosion of the battle ship Maine was the beginning of the 
first real foreign war in which the United States has ever been 
engaged, The war of the Revolution was a war for independence 
from the mother country. The war of 1812 was the immediate 
result of the Reyolution and finished the work which the Revolu- 
tion had begun. The war with Mexico was a war with a next- 
door neighbor in which was involved contigtious territory that 
has since become a part of the Union. The civil war was a war 
in our own household. During the previous wars in which we 
have been engaged any foreign complications that may have arisen 
have been incidents really outside the question at issue. No ter- 
ritory has been inyolved that has interfered, either directly or in- 
directly, with the sovereignty of a continental power. 

No issue has been at stake that has, directly or indirectly, af- 
fected the interests of any one member of the family of nations 
upon the Continent of Europe. We have avoided entangling alli- 
ances, because they have not been necessary. We have refused 
to take part in international congresses affecting the territorial 
interests of the world. We have held ourselves aloof from all 
the family 8 of Europe. There are those of us who be- 
lieved that, despite the steam engine and telegraph, which have 
destroyed space and eliminated time, the geographical situation 
of the country was such that it might be possible to preserve its 
political isolation almost forever. 

The N of the country was greater than ever before; the 
wealth of the country was greater than that of any other on earth; 
our independence from other nations was absolute; the political 
isolation of the United States was complete, when suddenly, 
almost without warning, the situation was completely chang 
Despite ourselves, unwillingly, almost unwittingly, in the cause 
of humanity and for the honor of our nation, we have sown the 
seeds of conditions so new in our experience, so untried and un- 
foreseen, that we may well ask ourselves in all seriousness, and 
almost in all sorrow, what will the harvest be? 

The war with Spain can have but one immediate outcome. It 
is only a question of time when, if there is no foreign interference, 
Spain will be ee tosue for peace. But the ultimate outcome 
of this war isclouded with uncertainty. We have been forced 2 
take a step in the dark without knowing where it might lead o 
what might be its consequences. 
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Conditions in Puerto Rico are very similar to those in Cuba, 
and the autonomous government on that island has only existed 
because the 1 has been too small to make an uprising 
successful, and the geography of the island is unsuited to the 

errilla warfare that has been waged in Cuba. We are as much 
Eoun in honor to free Puerto Rico as we are to the cause of Cu- 
ban liberty. We have pledged ourselves that Cuba shall be free 
and that we will set up a stable government on the island. 

There is a i similarity between our promise to the 
world in reference to Cuba, and our implied promise in reference 
to Puerto Rico, and the pledge of England in reference to Egypt. 
England agreed to pacify Egypt and to secure her a stable and 
virtually independent government. Although life and property 
are almost as secure to-day in Egypt as they are in London, Brit- 
ish statesmen do not concede that the national pledge has yet been 
fulfilled. It is certain that Great Britain will never change her 
opinion of the condition of affairs in Egypt as long as she has the 
power to maintain her protectorate. : 

We can not honorably annex Cuba and Puerto Rico, and yet it 
is scarcely probable that the interests of the United States will 

rmit the absolute independence of these islands from American 

nfluence. . While we have promised to guarantee the freedom of 
Cuba and the stability of her government and have by implica- 
tion assumed the same responsibility toward Puerto Rico, it may 
be that American interests will uire us to maintain a super- 
vision over the affairs of the Spanish West Indies which may lead 
eventually to a permanent protectorate. 

If the sentiment of the majority of this House reflects that of the 
poopie; there is an evident desire in some sections of this country 

or the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands, We haye heard well- 
worn arguments time and again that their possession is a neces- 
sity, because they are the key to the Pacific and an outpost for 
the defense of our Western coast, because they are essential as a 
coaling station and as a base of naval supply. I do not pro 
to discuss the question of Hawaiian annexation alone, I believe 
that most of us agree that as an abstract proposition there is no 
necessity for the absorption into the United States of 180,000 un- 
desirable Asiatics and Kanakas; that there is no necessity for the 
United States to gratuitously seek foreign complications, or with- 
out rhyme or reason obligate itself to an enormous expansion of 
its Navy and of its Army. 

But there are circumstances which may occur which it is claimed 
will make the possession of the Hawaiian Islands necessary. 

The serious problem that confronts us, the complication that 
may make this war the very turning point in our history, that may 
— 2 its consequences so far reaching as to change the map of 
the world, is the disposition of the Philippine Islands. 

If after destroying the Spanish fleet and the fortifications of 
Cavité Admiral Dewey had sailed away, the international atmos- 
phere would have been clearer. But it is now too late for him to 
relinquish control of Manila, and before many days have passed 
the relief expedition will have reached him and our possession of 
the Philippines will be assured. There can be no question of our 
ability to hold them during the present war. It requires very lit- 
tle of the gift of prophecy to foresee that the close of hostilities 
will find us in possession of Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philip- 
pines. Those who airily assume that the historic sentiment of 
one of New York’s greatest statesmen, ‘‘To the victor belongs 
the spoils,” holds with equal force in war as it does in politics 
forget the fact that this trouble with Spain has made us a mem- 
ber of the family of nations. 

Some of our leading newspapers have suggested that the United 
States should play the part of auctioneer and sell the Philippines 
to the highest bidder; some have assumed that the United States 
should place the so-called patriots of the Philippines in power and 
then retire, while others have insisted that we ought to annex the 
Philippines for the purpose of erecting them eventually into States 
of the Federal Union. It has been still further suggested that at 
the close of the war we should return the Philippines to Spain 
without exacting any compensation whatever. This latter sug- 

on is too quixotic for serious consideration. The time for 

e evacuation of the Philippines has already passed. We can not 
hold either Cuba or Puerto Rico for indemnity without drawing 
upon ourselves a well-founded suspicion of our national good faith 
and honor. It is only right that the expenses of this war should 
be borne by the conquered nation. As we can not hold Cuba and 
Sono Rico, the Philippines must be held until the war indemnity 

ə Philippines are surrounded by the possessions of almost 
every nation of the world. Immediately to the north lies For- 
mosa, lately acquired by Japan: to the east are the Caroline Islands, 
owned by Spain; to the southeast lies New Guinea, owned by 
Great Britain, Holland, and Germany; to the south and southwest 
are the Celebes, Java, and Sumatra, all owned by Holland; and 
Borneo, owned by Great Britain.and Holland; to the west lie the 
Straits Settlements of Great Britain and the Chinese possessions 
of France, Anam, Cambodia, Cochin China, and Tonkin; while 


to the northwest lie the southern provinces of China, the British 
si poe of Hongkong, and the Portuguese colony of Macao. It 


thus be seen that the Philippines lie in the very heart of the 
possessions of the family of nations and that their disposition 
vitally affects the interests öf almost every country of Europe. 

The armed camp which extends over the entire continent of 
Europe, and, for t matter, over Great Britain as well, is only 
kept at peace by that delicate diplomatic mechanism called the 
European concert, which has for its purpose the nice adjustment 
of the balance of power among its members. Each country 
watches its neighbors with the utmost jealousy. None desires 
war and all endeavor to preserve the existing state of affairs by 
the methods of diplomacy. 

If any one member of the concert of Europe endeavors to ob- 
tain some slight advantage of its colleagues, either by territorial 
aggrandizement or by trade treaties, the other nations, in self- 
defense, at once combine and either completely thwart the desires 
of the ambitious nation or else insist on obtaining what is called 
adequate compensation. Thisis but a diplomatic equivalent for 
blackmail. It is the expedient to which a strong burglar resorts 
when he arrives upon the scene of his intended depredation only 
to find himself forestalled by some more.enterprising but weaker 
member of his profession. He to pardon the impertinence 
of the earlier arrival in consideration of a division of the spoils in 
which he shall get the greater part. 

The Philippines, with their 8,000,000 inhabitants and their 
$31,000,000 trade, are so important in the affairs of the East that 
were the United States to attempt to sell them to the highest bid- 
der, the concert of Europe would, as a mere matter of self-protec- 
tion, be pe to stop the sale. No adequate compensation could 
be exacted, for there is no territory in the neighborhood available 
for the purpose. Moreover, were the United States to sell the 
Epc to any nation, she would be obliged to guarantee the 

e. 

No country of Europe would consent to purchase a mere casus 
belli. Causes of war may be had for the asking, and the nations 
of Europe are not so anxious to fight as to be willing to pay a 
great price Sri Aso! the privilege of plunging Europe into a gen- 
eral struggle. ere we to transfer the islands to any European 
nation we would at once be obliged to join that nation as its all 
in securing its ion. Spain is bankrupt, without funds an 
without credit. A joint guarantee by Europe that Spain will pa; 
her indemnity, while possible, would be scarcely probable, for it 
would again furnish a force to upset the balance of power. It 
would resolve itself into nothing more or less than a joint admin- 
istration of Spanish affairs, which, in the sensitive condition of 
European politics, could not be considered for a moment. 

While Europe could not consent to the sale of the Philippines 
to any European nation, or even Japan, it is scarcely probable 
that it would be practicable for her to guarantee the Spanish in- 
demnity. It would be a less bitter dose to permit the United 
States to retain permanent possession than to risk a general war 
on the final disposition of the islands. It seems almost certain 
that, whether we desire them or not, the logic of events will force 
us to permanently occupy the Philippines. 

With the veg ree in our ion it is insisted by some that 
the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands follows as a matter of 
course, as a matter of necessity. The Philippines arethree weeks’ 
fast steaming from San Francisco. It is nearer the truth to say 
that it requires over a month for transports and supply ships to 
make thejourney.- The opponents of annexation maintain that the 
route from San Francisco to the Philippines via Kiska, Alaska, is 
803 miles shorter than that by the Sandwich Islands, and that as 
Kiska is an ice-free harbor and open all the year, there will never 
be any necessity for the annexation of Hawaii, as we already have 
a coaling station ready at hand on American territory. 

Much as many are opposed to the annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands, much as many deplore the possibility of territorial aggran- 
dizement, an inexorable fate seems to have decreed that as the 
outcome of this war we may be obliged to retain the Philippines, 
and in i pea the Philippines we may have to possess ourselyes 
of Hawaii. 

It will be time enough to deal with this situation if it should 
arise. It may be possible to avoid taking the Philippines and to 
avoid violating that great American principle which declares that 
governments derive their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned. It may be possible to avoid shattering by force of arms 
that other great American principle which declares that it is the 
right of the people to alter or abolish governments instituted 
without the consent of the governed. If we can avoid annexing 
the Philippines, there will be absolutely no necessity for possess- 
ing Hawaii. If we annex Hawaii now, it will be the first step to 
the annexation of the Philippines. It will irrevocably commit us 
to a policy of territorial aggrandizement, which may be avoided 
if we move cautiously in the present crisis. 

This war is the turning point in our history, not only because it 
has destroyed our isolation and made us a member of the family 
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of nations, but also because it will necessarily lead to a new de- 
e in our form of government and introduce new principles 
our party politics. $ 3 2 

Hitherto as we have acquired possessions we have usually di- 
vided them into Territories and given them what we have called 
a Territorial form of government. They have been in great meas- 
ure self-governing, our purpose being to teach them the duties of 
Statehood, so that as soon as their population and condition war- 
ranted they could be admitted into the Union as States. 

Noannexationist hassuggested that the people of Hawaii should 
be consulted as to whether they desire annexation or not, and it 
is not even intimated that should we acquire the Philippines their 
8,000,000 inhabitants will be asked whether or not they desire to 
become a part of this country. The people of Cuba have fought 
for independence, not for annexation, and yet it is probable that 
both Cuba and Puerto Rico will become colonies under the diplo- 
matic guise of protectorates. In the government of the new pos- 
sessions that this war may give us we will be obliged 3 
all the vital principles upon which this Republic was founded and 
to shatter beyond hope of repair the spirit if not the letter of the 
Constitution. Our new possessions can not be governed in the 
old Way. — 

If the: Hawaiian Islands are annexed, their government presents 
a problem comparatively easy of solution. The ruling class con- 
sists of about 3,000 Americans and English, who have the 180,000 
native Kanaka, Japanese, and Chinese inhabitants under a condi- 
tion of absolute su iency. Hawaii may be trusted to govern 
herself, for the ruling class is strong enough never to permit the 
race problem to give it the slightest anxiety, but with the Philip- 
pines the question is entirely different. 

The foreign-born population consists of a mere handful of Span- 
jards, who would scarcely find an American Saep Ra pleasant 
place of sojourn, and a few German, American, and English mer- 
chants. The trade and industrial interests of the islands are in 

t part in the hands of the Chinese. The Chinese never lose 
their nationality, never assimilate with any other le, and never 
forget that they are, first of all, Chinamen. The wealth of the 
islands is in their hands and much of power. They have been 

itted by Spain to govern themselves in their own way, and 
ve been virtually independent of Spanish courts and of Spanish 
law and authority in everything but name. The native popu- 
lation is unfit for self-government, and always will be. We can 
never hope to make the Philippines self-governing. We can never 
expect to inculcate into the minds of even the veriest fraction of 
the population any desire for self-government or any appreciation 
of democratic institutions. k 

A population that is illiterate, that is almost incapable of educa- 
tion, that is barbarous and murderous, can only be governed by 
the heavy hand of despotism backed by the power of themilitary. 
Our possession of the Philippines must be à permanent military 
occupation of a virtually hostile peng! Spain has failed to in- 
sure even a semblance of peace in the Philippines with a standing 
army of 20,000 men. To insure the peace of the islands and to 
permit of their development will si aoe at the very least a per- 
manent American army of 30,000. e harbors of the Philippines 
must be fortified and adequate provision must be made to man 
the guns in time of war. CON 98 

In order to keep open our line of communication, Hawaii, if 
annexed, must be made the Gibraltar of the Pacific. To insure 
that stability of government in Cuba and Puerto Rico which we 
have promised will uire a ent army of occupation for 

the two islands of from twenty-five to thirty thousandmen. Serv- 

ice in tropical climates soon exhausts men and we must have an 

al number of troops at home to relieve our colonial army. 

Wis simak ales havo enough troops at home to man our seacoast 

defenses at a moment's notice. There is no ———— in say- 

ing that we will require a standing army of nearly 200,000 men 
in time of id 

No line of communication with an outlying possession can be 
secured without a navy. As a member of the family of nations 
we will be constantly threatened with war, and our Navy must 
therefore be as large as, if not larger than, any other on earth. 

Captain Mahan, who has 3 the position of one of the great - 
est theoretical naval experts in the world, in arguing for the an- 
nexation of Hawaii, insists that its occupation will not necessitate 

`a navy as large as that of Great Britain. He calls attention to 
the fact that Great Britain conld never afford to send her whole 
fleet to the Pacific; that she can only send about one-third, keep- 
ing the rest in European waters for home defense, and that as 
long asour Navy is larger than that of Japan, about one-third that 
of Great Britain, we must of necessity be safe. 

He seems to forget that the whole wealth of this nation is not 
de ted in Hawaii, and that should we have trouble with Great 
Britain we must protect our Atlantic seaboard. While Great 
Britain may only be able to send one-third of her fleet to Hawaii, 
she will unquestionably be obliged, even at the risk of leaving her 
home waters undefended, to send another third or even a larger 


proportion to attack our Atlantic coast, and for the purposes of 
efending the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, as well as Cuba and 
Puero Rico, our Navy lying in the Pacific would be absolutely 
useless. 

Had Captain Mahan not been very honestly influenced by a de- 
sire to make the best case possible for a weak cause, he would have 
come much nearer the facts in Trenky confessing that, with out- 
lying possessions in the Pacific, sound naval and military consid- 
erations will force us into building a navy as large as that of 
Great Britain. 3 

Our new departure will reyolutionize party politics. The two 
conflicting theories of government upon which the two great par- 
ties divided were the Federalist theory of centralization, so abl y 
supported by Hamilton, and the Democratic theory of decentrali- 
ae and States’ rights first enunciated and advocated by Jef- 

erson. 

For a century and a quarter, however much the two parties 
may have apparently strayed from their original principles, the 
one great moving force has been, directly or indirectly, in the case 
of the Federalists and their successors, the Republicans, centrali- 
zation, and in the case of the Democrats, decentralization. The 
policy of the Democratic party has been to preserve to the States 
of the Union all powers not peerage yielded to the Federal 
Government. The Democrats believe that that country is best 
governed that is ieast governed. The Federalists of the past and 
of to-day have always insisted on the enlargement of the powers 
of the central Government at the expense of the States. 

The dividing line has been clear, and, however much it may 
have been obscured e Fee , it has always existed between 
the two parties. If the close of this war finds us in the possession 
of colonies, as appears now to be inevitable, the commencement 
of empire may force us into new party divisions and into the sup- 
port of new party principles. The four colonies which it is 
sible we may possess contain a total area of 166,291 square miles, 
and Aa gpa peop of 10,500,000; a total estimated revenue of $45,- 
500,000, and an expenditure of $45,000,000; total imports of about 
$88,000,000, and exports of $151,000,000, 

This vast territory will be governed directly by the Federal Gov- 
ernment with the assistance of one of the est navies in the 
world and a standing army of 200,000 men, all Sirectly under the 
control of the President of the United States. After having 
yielded the central Government power almost equal to that of any 
crowned head of Europe, to talk of decentralization and of safe- 
guarding the interests of the States, when no powers have been 

eft to yield, will be very much like closing the stable doors after 
the horse has been stolen; and yet, however fraught with danger 
the policy of territorial expansion may be, territorial expansion 
may come despite ourselves as the necessary consequences of a 
successful foreign war. 

One of the mysteries of modern politics is the antagonism of 
England to Russia. is a deep-rooted sentiment in England 
that Russia is actuated by a desire to possess India. From the 
present trend of British public opinion it appears to be certain 
that English statesmen have not yet outgrown the prejudices of 
the Crimean war; that they still look npon Russia as their hered- 
itary enemy, and that they still believe that the world is too small 
to contain both Russia and Great Britain. During the last few 
years, however, there has been gradually developed in England 
an undercurrent of sentiment opposed to the time-honored prin- 
ciple of Russophobia. Some i statesmen believe that, 
whatever may have been the enmities of the past, the time has 
come when the dead should be permitted to bury their dead and 
when the Crimean war should be forgotten. They recognize the 


fact that in international politics the enemy of yesterday may 
become the friend of to-day, and feel that it ill mes Great 
Britain, with her much-boasted love of li , humanity, and 
Christianity, to constantly espouse the cause of barbarism, 
and retroaction. They are beginning to realize that the interests 
of Russia and Great Britain in are not opposed, but are absolutely 
unconflicting. 


Russia herself concedes that she is greedy for territorial expan- 
sion, but nothing that she has ever done has confirmed the sus- 
icion that she covets India. Her movements on the northern 
mtier of India, her railway construction, and even her colo- 
nization northwest of the Himalayas, have been all purely defen- 
sive in purpose. Military authorities agree that to throw an 
army of a quarter of a million men on the northern frontier of 
India would strain the resources of the Russian Empire to the 
utmost. 

In China, however, matters are very different. By her every 
act Russia has conceded her desire to acquire possessions in the 
Celestial Empire. It had been intended to make the terminus of 
the Siberian railway, which will soon be finished, at Vladivos- 
tok, an ice-bound port during the greater part of the year, but 
Russia, with the excuse that she wants an ice-free harbor, has re- 
cently acquired from China the right to run her railway cies 
Manchuria to Port Arthur, and the further right to police 
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line of the road. This means that Manchuria and Korea hava be- 
come Russian provinces with Russian armies of occupation. 
Russia has always desired Constantinople as an outlet into the 
Mediterranean, and Southern China as far as the Y; Kiang 
must ultimately become Russianized. The destiny of China south 
of that river is unquestionably to become British. 4 

Aline can be drawn near the thirty-fifth parallel of latitude, 
where English and Russian ambitions meet. England has no in- 
terests north of that line and every interest south. Egypt, the 
littoral of the Red Sea and of the Persian Gulf, Persia, Afghanistan, 
Baluchistan, India, Burmah, and southern China are all more or 
less under British iuffuence and are ultimately destined to be 
British in name as well as in fact. North of that line, Turkey, 
northern China, Mongolia, Manchuria, and Korea naturally fall 
under Russian infiuence., 

The commerce of Asia, as yet undeveloped, is destined, under 
European infiuence, to enormously e and to naturally find 
its outlet through the Pacific Ocean. The greatcommercial ocean 
of the future will not be the Atlantic, but the Pacific. With the 
acquisition of the Philippine Islands, making us one of the fam- 
ily of nations, we will have territorial interests on the Pacific. 
both on its eastern and western shores. The three great civili ed 
powers commanding the Pacific to-day are Russia, Great Britain, 
and the United States, As time goes on, they are destined to al- 
most absolutely control the commerce of that ocean. There is 
really no conflict of interests on the Pacific among these three 
great powers. We already divide with Great Britain the eastern 
shore of the Pacific, while Russia and Great Britain will in time 
divide the western. 


The acquisition of colonial possessions will end forever our 


politen isolation, and then we will be called upon to determine 
ow far it will be possible for us to work in harmony with Rus- 
sia and Great Britain as our next-door neighbors on both shores 
of the Pacific. 

From the American point of view alliances with other powers 
are at best unsafe, and are destined to be fraught with even 
poe dangers in the future than they have been in the past. 

ut once embarked upon a career of empire, once possessed with 
the lust of territorial aggrandizement, our new departure in anes 
will tend to force us to join Russia or Great Britain, or Russia 
and Great Britain, in an offensive and defensive alliance for the 
Pp of controlling the world. 

It is not beyond the bounds of possibility that it will be the pol- 
icy of the United States in the not far distant future to bring to- 
gether Russia and Great Britain, and to unite with them in the 
most powerful triple alliance that has ever ruled the affairs of 
mankind and swayed the destinies of the earth. This is one of the 
greatest dangers which our country will be called upon to face, 
and it can be conquered only by the triumph of that conservatism 
which has hitherto been our salvation as a nation. 

Nothing is more fascinating and possibly nothing is more idle 
than speculations as to the future, and yet it is well for us at this 
turning point in our history to consider 5 every step we 
take, to weigh carefully not only the immediate future, but also 
the ultimate outcome of the new policy that we may be obliged to 
follow. If the final object of mankind is restricted to the pursuit 
of happiness, and if happiness is measured by contentment, then 
has this turning point in our history made happiness for us as a 
nation in the future almost impossible. 

It is said that ambition is one of our national faults, and yet 
without it we would never have been a nation. We are prosper- 
ous, we are rich, our lives are safe, our liberties are secure. It 
would seem as though as a nation we had nothing more to ask, 
and yet we-are still ambitious. Why deceive ourselves? Our 
peop e have dreamed the dream of empire and on awakening have 

n unable to shake off that most alluring and fascinating of all 
— of DAHON epre : 2 nn K 

may be possible in the present crisis of our history to avoi 

territorial aggrandizement and to retain, as we have in the „ 
our national isolation and to confine our efforts, as we have done 
hitherto, to the further development of our country upon this conti- 
nent. It is possible, but not probable. Weare being hurried along 
in the swift current of the broad river of national ambition, that 
is destined sooner or later to carry us to the open, world-wide sea 
of empire. a 

You and I may never live to see the day when the destinies of 
the world will be in our hands, when the flag of the Union will 
float from its possessions in every quarter of the globe, when vast 
tracts of Asia and of Africa and of South America will be gov- 
erned from Washington, when white and black, red and yellow, 
will be able to say with equal force, I am an American citizen.” 

If this be our ultimate destiny, if this is what the course of 
events is leading us to, then it is magnificent; then is our emprie 
destined to be supreme. But before it is too late, before we resolve 
to leave national isolation and contentment behind, is it not well 
to stop a moment and ask ourselves is it best for the country we 
all love, is it best for our people, is not empire the beginning of 


theend? Ought we not beforeembarking upon the unknown sea 
of foreign complications and of entangling alliances to weigh care- 
fully with all the wisdom, with all the sincerity, and with all the 
patriotism that is in us the question, Where will it all end?” 


General Deficiency Appropriation Bill, 
SPEECH 


HON. E. W. CARMAOK, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 16, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10691) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in tho appropriations for the fiscal year en June 30, 
1898, and for prior years, lor other purposes 

Mr. CARMACK said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: Upon these halcyon occasions, when we are in 
Committee of the Whole for the purpose of considering an appro- 
peaton bill, it is the custom to allow the largest latitude—and 

ongitude—of debate. No one not a member of the Committee on 
Ap ropriations is expected to address his remarks to the pending 

ill, and indeed it would probably be regarded as an impertinence 
if he should undertake todo so. [Laughter.] WhatIshali have 
to say will not be relevant to this deficiency appropriation bill; 
yet in a general way it may not be altogether irrelevant, for the 
questions of = policy I shall discuss will have much to do 
with future deficiencies and future appropriations, 

It is said, Mr. Chairman, that in the midst of arms the laws are 
silent; and there is an opinion more or less prevalent in this House 
that in time of warcensure should bedumb. I have noticed here 
a growing impatience with even the most cautious and conserva- 
tive criticism, a disposition to regard every man as unpatriotic 
and an incipient traitor to his country who es to ion 
the absolute wisdom of any act or policy of the Government. 
There is, upon the other hand, a dangerous disposition to givea 
free hand to those in control, to refer every wrong act or unwise 
2 to the exigencies of the situation, to relax that eternal vigi- 

ce which is the price of liberty. 

Great emergencies, Mr. Chairman, like charity, cover a multi- 
tude of sins; but they are often made to bear responsibilities that 
should rest on human shoulders. We must not forget that it is 
in times like these that the most corrupt and dangerous influences 
reach out their hands to seize the reins of power. A declaration 
of war never fails to call into activity all the evil forces that lurk 
in the body politic, and the trumpet blast which summons the 
hero to the field often summons the thief to the council. There 
was never a war that did not bring with it and leave behind it 
a train of evils, fastening themselves like leeches to the laws, to 
the Government—often to the minds and morals of the people. 
Happy, indeed, is the issue of that war in which some measure 
of the people's rights have not perished on the field. 

The war in which we are engaged a foregone conclusion. 
We have known the end of it from the beginning; and there is no 
reason Why we should not retain sufficient calmness as we pro- 
ceed to prudently consider the consequences, near and remote, of 
every act and law. It is in this spirit that I shall discuss some of 
the measures and policies born of this war. 

As a first.step in its prosecution we have enacted a law levying 
unusual and extraordinary taxes to raise the required revenue. 

I suppose there is no man who would undertake to defend the 
revenue bill which has passed this Congress as a wise, just, and 
equitable measure. Even its father and its mother could say 
nothing betterin its behalf than that it is a harsh, oppressive, and 
vexatious law, only to be excused by the sudden exigencies and 
necessities of war. Probably all the members of this House have 
been stormed with protests from their constituents against nearly 
every clause and item of that bill. These protests haye come 
chiefly from the smaller dealers of the country—from men possess- 
ing a moderate capital, yielding moderate returns, who can ill 
sustain the burdens of the law. Upon these and upon the great 
body of the already overtaxed consumers must fall its oppressive 
exactions. 

So far as the great monopolies, the giant corporations, and the 
accumulated wealth of the country are concerned, they have little 
of which they can complain. Their interests have been guarded 
with the ten solicitude by this House. Every time an effort 
is made to force the wealth of the country to lift its fair share of 
the burden of taxation the path of the legislator is promptly 
blocked with a constitutional B saab Indeed, Mr. Chairman, it 
would seem that this Constitution, which we have been taught to 
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revere as the guardian of the people’s rights, was contrived with 
rhian cunning to facilitate their plunder and oppression, But 
is not so. 

The Constitution as it stands construed and interpreted to-day 
is not the Constitution as it came from the heart and brain of 
the great statesmen who founded this Government, or as it was 
interpreted by the great jurists who attended the birth of the 
Republic. The recent income-tax decision of the Supreme Court 
was a sixteenth amendment to the Constitution, which changed 
its meaning and its purpose from what it had been for more 
than one hundred years. Of the Constitution which our fathers 
made there is hardly left one stone upon another. There is noth- 
ing left of it except what greed and power have preserved for the 
8 of their ill-got gains. The defenses of the people have 

en razed to the ground, but plutocracy has built for itself a 
citadel out of the fragments of our broken wall. 

The Constitution that stands over us to-day is no longer the 
shield and buckler of the people. It is no longer the guardian of 
their keg and liberties. It no longer bars the poor man’s door 
or stands a trusty sentinel at the poor man’s gate. It keeps watch 
and ward over the loot and booty of the robber baron or crouches 
like a miser's watchdog among his bags of gold. I hold, sir, that 
patriotism could perform no higher duty than to rebuild this dis- 
mantled fortress, erected by our fathers in the hope that the liber- 
ties won by their blood and sacrifice might be transmitted unshorn 
to their descendants forever. [Applause. ] 

Sir, there could be no better time than in this time of war, with 
its extraordinary demand for revenue and expenditure, to put 
again to the test the constitutional power of this nation to force 
the wealth of the country to pay for the protection it cep 0 at 
the hands of this Government, But the party in power has cheer- 
fully accepted as the last word on the question this revolutionary 
decision of our Supreme Court, uprooting as it does the law and 
precedents of a century and seriously disabling the most vital 
powers of this Government. It has turned aside without ques- 
tion to lay its exaction with a harder and heavier hand on the 
struggling masses of the people. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is said that, harsh and oppressive as this 
bill may be, it is but for a season, and the people are soothed and 
comforted with the promise that as soon as the war is over their 
burdens will be lifted. Let them beware how they lay this flat- 
tering unction to their souls. What assurance have we that the 
ordi sources of revenue under the existing system will be suf- 
ficient to meet the ordinary expenses of the Government even in 
time of peace? We must rely in large measure for our ordinary 
revenue apon the duties levied in the Dingley tariff bill. 

That bill is essentially and primarily a protective measure. Pro- 
tection to American industries by excluding foreign competition— 
by excluding the very things to be taxed—lies at the very root of the 
law and permeates its every branch and leaf. The dearest hope, 
the fondest dream, of its authors will be realized when they have 
given the protected industries absolute and undisputed control of 
the American market; when the exclusion of foreign competition 
has been made perfect and complete, and when, therefore, the 
very sources from which revenue is derived have been utterly or 
in large measure destroyed. That such is the effect of high pro- 
tective duties was admitted by the Republican party in its plat- 
form of 1888. . There was then a surplus in the Treasury, and that 
platform declared in favor of reducing the revenue by making 
the duties so high as to exclude imports. 

The McKinley bill, with its exorbitant rates of duty, was called 
in its title A bill to reduce the revenues.” Its character as a 
revenue destroyer was proclaimed in its very caption and branded 
across its very brow. It accomplished its object so well that it 
bankrupted the Treasury before it had run its career. 

Mr. GAINES. Will the gentleman allow me an interruption? 

Mr. CARMACK. Certainly. 

Mr. GAINES. Is it not a fact that under the McKinley tariff 
bond plates were ordered to be made a few days before the close 
of the Harrison Administration? 

Mr. CARMACK. Les; that is a well-known fact., 

What right have we to expect that the Dingley bill, the issue of 
the same loins, born of thesame womb, possessing the same char- 
acter, will not continue to behave in the same way? Indeed, Mr. 
Chairman, it is on record that the friends and sponsors of that meas- 
ure expected to create a deficit in the revenue. A distinguished 
Republican Senator, Mr. ALDRICH, who is a leading member of the 
Finance Committee, declared in debating that bill thatas the protec- 
tive system became more effective in its operations the country 
would have to rely more and more upon internal sources of taxa- 
ation—that the very fact of reserving the home market to the home 
manufacturer by shutting out competing-imports would necessa- 
rily cut off the revenue to be derived from that source. We have 
thus been warned from the highest Republican sources that the 
yexatious and oppressive taxes of this law are to be a permanent 
part of our reyenue system. They are a necessary complement to 
the protective system, whichrifles the people with one d while 
it empties the Treasury with the other, 


But, Mr. Chairman, not only have we no assurance that the ordi- 
nary sources of revenue will be sufficient to meet the ordi 
expenses of the Government, but we have no reason to expect, lit. 
tle reason even to hope, that there will be an end of extraordinary 
expenditures with the end of this war. If I understand the influ; 
ences now driving the Administration and the partyin power, th 
end of this war will be but the beginning of a policy which wilt’ 
vastly and permanently increase the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment and the burdens of taxation. This nation to-day stands, 
upon the verge of a career which departs widely and abruptly 
from the most cherished traditions of the Republic; which scouts 
the most solemn and emphatic warnings of the t men who. 
laid its foundations; which rejects as worthless the blessings of 
Almighty God, who spread the broad waters between us and the 
troubles which thicken in ever-darkening shadow upon their far- 
ther shore. 

We are about to enter upon a policy of aggression, of foreign 
conquest, of territorial acquisition. Instead of a vast but com- 
pact territory, every acre of which can summon to its instant aid 
the utmost power and protection of this Government, we are to 
scatter our broken frontiers all over the Blobe; we are to force 
ourselves into irritating contact and collision with European 

owers; we are to court European alliances; we are to mix up in 

uropean quarrels; we are to piange neck deep into all the perils 
and problems of European politics. Imitating the crafty policy 
of the British Tories, an effort is being made to divert the minds 
of the people from domestic problems, involving their dearest and 
most sacred rights, by filling their imagination with imperial 
dreams of national grandeur, not pausing to consider— 


How wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy land. 


A distinguished Republican Senator, Mr. THURSTON, of Ne- 
braska, declared in a public address a few days ago that the time 
had come for a 55 alliance between England and the 
United States, and mentioned the settlement of the Turkish and 
Armenian problems and like questions of purely European con- 
cern as among the objects to be accomplished by such a union. 

Mr. Chairman, I should not consider this audacious proposition 
as worthy of notice were it not that it has been eee in certain 
high quarters and by a respectable portion of the press of the 
country not only with tolerance but with favor. 

Whence comes this audacious suggestion of an Anglo-American 
alliance, and why is it proposed? It comes from England, and 
the purpose is to drag this country into England’s quarrels. It 
means that England would fain make use of the power and re- 
sources of this country—to have at her command the valor, the 
prowess, and the blood of its people in order to extricate herself 
from difficulties in which we are only distantly or not at all con- 
cerned. Mr. Chamberlain, in his celebrated speech, declared with 
almost heroic frankness that England was about to be checkmated 
by a coalition of European powers; that her path of conquest was 
being barred by the combined opposition of the rival nations 
whom she had outstrippedin the race forempire. In this dire ex- 
tremity he proposed, with the audacity of folly or of genius, an 
offensive and defensive alliance with the United States. It was 
for the expressed purpose of enabling England to make headway 
agrees this opposition, and especially against Russia, which, as 

r. Chamberlain declared, England “could not injure without 
an ally,” that this alliance was proposed. Another argument ad- 
vanced by English statesmen is that such an alliance would, in 
large measure, relieve England of the burden of continually 
strengthening her immense navy. Sir, we may well stand aghast 
at the frozen impudence of the proposition that this country shall 
pay England’s taxes, build England’s navy, and fight England’s 
battles. That, sir, and that only, is what it means. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr, Chamberlain is a Ps wise, and careful 
statesman. He knew the full import of the suggestion he made. 
He knew that peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all 
nations, entangling alliances with none,” was a motto bequeathed 
to the Republic by one of its earliest and wisest statesmen. He 
knew that what he proposed meant an utter revolution in the 
established policy of this Government. Itisimpossible to believe 
that he would have sounded so bold and so startling a suggestion 
if he had not received more or less authoritative assurances from 
this side of the water that it would be received with favor by the 
powers that be. That there is a concerted movement, a conspiracy 
developed or developing in this country, to couple itin an offensive 
and defensive alliance with Great Britain I have no doubt. No 
wilder, madder, crazier project and no deadlier crime against the 
peace and safety of American institutions could be conceived. It 
means that our blood and treasure are to be lavished to clear the 
way for England’s march to empire with no profit to ourselves; 
that we are to share in all the pains and perils of the adventure, 
but not in the spoils. 


I have no foolish antipathy to the English people. It is a nation 


of hercic force, which has contributed nobly to the thought and 
progress of the world. But a broad and catholic spirit is not 
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among its ee virtues. Its love of humanity is confined 
strictly to the English people within the British Empire. To the 
average Englishman the idea of loving God without hating sin is 
no more incongruous than is the idea of loving England without 
despising the rest of mankind. He divides the world into the 
English and the Not-English, and all the moral, racial, and 9 
boundaries that may exist within the latter are but feebly delim- 
ited to his conception. Germans and Hottentots, Frenchmen and 
Chinese, Americans and Zulus, are lum together as the same 
race and people—the Not-English people—and are equally to be 
detested by every true-born Briton. 

I am not sure but that the cohesive power of this insolent and 
intolerant pride of race—from which trait, by the way, our own 
people are by no means free—has contributed largely to extend 
and establish the British Empire: but it makes that country unfit 
for international partnership. Alas, for the obscure and wretched 
member of the firm of Great Britain & Co.! There can be for us 
no advantageous alliance with England n0 alliance based upon 
community of interest and mutual sympathy. The Declaration 
of Independence sundered for all time the destinies of these great 
nations, and each must tread forever itsseparate path. The Revo- 
lution of 1776 will not go backward. [Applause.] 

For what purpose should we enter into an alliance with Great 
Britain? In order to give some color of reason for such an alli- 
ance it is represented that Germany, France, Russia, and other 
European powers are plotting against the ce and welfare of 
this country, and that England comes upon the scene as our friend 
in need to frustrate their hellish designs. This story is of purely 
English invention, and there is not an act, not an utterance, not 
a shred of trustworthy evidence to support it. The nations against 
whom the effort is made to excite our animosity have kept their 
pledges of neutrality with the utmost good faith. They have, 
over and over again, denied these py Sarma falsehoods and 
given us every assurance of their friendship and good will. 

Mr. Chairman, this story of a European coalition against us is, 
in my judgment, as fantastic a piece of nonsense as ever flitted 
through a maniac’s brain. It is opposed to all probability and 
reason. Toask us to believe that the European nations, while 
uniting all their power and energy to thwart and bafile Great 
Britain, are at the same time pursuing a course that must inevita- 
bly bring so great a power as the United States to the aid of their 
common enemy, is to ask us to view this question without the aid 
of common sense and common experience. Unless we force them 
into hostility by a hostile combination with their enemy or b 
otherwise pursuing toward them an unfriendly course, they will 
remain friendly to us. 


The project of a so-called Anglo-Saxon alliance is supported 


with much vague magnificence of language as to the tremendous 
force which these allies could exert in behalf of civilization by 
licing the turbulent nations of the world and carrying the bless- 
ng of liberty and progress to the uttermost parts of the earth. 
Those who affect this sounding bombast simply mean that they 
would have this country play the part of a međiæyal knight- 
errant, ranging the earth, ostensibly seeking fair maidens to be 
rescued an agons to be slain, but in reality just looking for 
somebody to fight and something to loot. [Laughter. 

It is but a grandiose way of maye what is implied in the more 
frequent expression that “England and the nited States can 
whip the world.” This may be very true; and if men were organ- 
ized into nations and civil governments established for purposes 
of violence, bloodshed, rapine, and murder, and not to secure the 
peace and happinosi of the ple, I might feel the force of the 
argument. But why should we wish to whip the world? What 
has the world done to us? 

Mr. Chairman, no man who loves peace can help being startled 
by some of the abhorrent forces that have been called into activity 
by this war. The very p for which it was begun seem to 
have been utterly forgotten in the greed for conquest, the thirst 
for martial glory, and the old barbaric lust for blood and conflict, 
Sir, the curse of heaven and of history will rest upon every unjust 
and unjustifiable war, upon every war undertaken from motives 
of ed or ambition, upon every war waged to add luster to the 
military renown either of a nation or of a king. But when 
humanity draws the sword for pity’s sake, and mercy thunders 
from the cannon’s mouth, it is a noble example to all the ages and 
to all the races of mankind. [Applause.] 

The motives which impelled us to draw the sword were as high 
and noble as ever expanded the human heart. A cruel, barbarous, 
inhuman war, against a brave people s gling for freedom, was 
being waged so close to our shores that the sea between us was 
tinged with red and the blood of murdered liberty was spattered 
upon our garments. To put an end to these horrors this nation 
7 yt toarms. But when we did so we declared to all the world 
that this was not a war of conquest or of ambition, but that it 
was waged purely in the cause of liberty and humanity. 

Mr. Chai , I had hoped that in the future time when greed 
or ambition should ask with sneering lip, What have you gained 


for the blood and treasure you have expended?” we should sim- 
ply point to the fair Island of Cuba, no longer faint with famine 
and drenched with blood, no longer made desolate with fire and 
sword, but blossoming to the touch of peaceful industry and vocal 
with the anthem of the free. I had hoped, sir, that we might 
point to such a scene and answer, These are the fruits of our 
victory; ‘liberty and humanity’ is the noblest war cry of à Chris- 
tian nation, and the blessing of a people redeemed the richest spoil 
of a Christian soldier.” [Appiaase,] $ 

But who hears of Cuba libre now? Who hears of the famish- 
ing women and children who have perished and are still perishing 
by the hundreds of thousands? Who hears any more of the cruel- 
ties and barbarities of Spain? Themes of territorial ndize- 
ment and the luster and prowess of American arms have banished 
all these to the realm of forgotten things. While our guns are 
thundering in the name of liberty, this nation is calculating the 
profits of war, planning new schemes of ambitious conquest, and 
gloating over the spoils to be bought with the blood of its sons, 
Mr. Speaker, let us beware lest we earn the contempt of posterity 
by having it said of us that our pretended love of liberty and hu- 
manity was but to cloak a tyrannical lust for power or a savage 
lust for battle. Yet, sir, such is the spirit which now animates 
this country, if the voice of the imperialists is to be taken as the 
nation’s voice. 

Have I misrepresented the spirit and pape of those who are 
leading this nation from the old paths? Let them speak for them- 
selves. I beg to call the attention of the House to a brilliantly 
written editorial from the Washington Post, 5 5 the foremost 
and ablest advocate of this imperial policy. The Post openly ad- 
vocates an alliance with Great Britain, which idea it declares has 
grown much in favor since Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, and is now 
only a question of time.“ In describing what it conceives to be 
the spirit of this new movement, the Post says: 

A new consciousness seems to haye come upon us—the consciousness of 


strength—and with it a new fs bgp a yearning to show our strength. It 
might be compared with the effect upon the animal creation of the taste of 


2 * + * * 


* * 
Ambition. interest, land hunger, pride, the mere joy of fighting, whatever 


it may be, we are animated by a new sensation. We are face to face witha 
strange destiny. 
+ 


ka * * * $ * 

The path of empire o) and we must tread wherever it leads, whatever 
the sacrifice or the pea 
$ + * * * + * 

The taste of empire is in the mouth of the ple even as the taste of blood 
in the jungle. It means an imperial policy, the Republic, renascent, taking 


„hor place with the armed nations. 


And this, sir, is the boasted ‘‘imperial policy” which dares to 
flaunt itself here in the closing years of the nineteenth century— 
a policy which finds its parallel in the jungle or in the slums, 
which delights to compare itself to a drunken ruffian who pum- 
mels a cripple for the mere joy of fighting” or to a tiger mad 
with the taste of blood. Such is the spirit which swells the 
bosom of our imperialist friends, which so exalts them above the 
vulgar level of their fellow-countrymen. So far from being a 
high and noble aspiration, it is simply the desire of the savage, it 
is the appetite of the beast. It is the triumph of the most ignoble 
passions over the purest aspirations of the human heart. Well 
may the imperialist say that we are face to face with a strange 

estiny.” 

But strange as this policy may be for us, it is not new to the 
world. It is as old as greed and lust and hate and crime and every 
form or phase of human depravity. It has been the policy of 
every tyrant that has ever drenched the earth with blood and 
strewed it with the dead and filled it with the wailings of the 
fatherless and the widow. It is a destiny that was never in the 
hearts or minds of those vain dreamers who established this Repub- 
lic, believing that it was to lead the world to purer and serener 
heights and teach it by example that there may be grandeur with- 
out bloodshed and glory without crime. [Applause.] 

But, sir, this policy of territorial acquisition is a vain one, even 
from the standpoint of the imperialists themselves. Nearly all 
the desirable territory has already been appropriated. We have 
come at the end of the feast. Toolong have we cherished the tra- 
ditions of the Republic; too late have we learned to despise the wis- 
dom of our fathers. Isit worth while to make this perilous change 
of policy merely to gather up a few crumbs and scraps of empire? 
Do we wish to emulate England’s glory and scatter our 
sions over every continent and every sea? It is a vain ambition. 
There is nothing to be had worth the trouble to acquire or the cost 
to defend. We have joined the chase after the quarry has been 
pen down and the ravening jackals are busy with his bones. 

e can only rush into the midst of the gnashing pack, hoping to 
make off with some scrap of offal or some 3 bone. 
What a splendid ambition for this mighty Republic! 

Or is it contemplated, Mr. Chairman, that we shall wrest from 
other nations their possessions by force of arms? Shall we find 
cause of quarrel with some weaker power and force it to stand 
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and deliver at the cannon’s mouth? This, sir, if not in actual 


contemplation, is the 7 8 of the utterances that go forth from 
the imperialist press. It is the spirit of the editorial from which 
Ihave read. And to this it must come. The Post has well com- 
ogee the “taste of empire” to the tiger’s taste of blood. There 
nothing so remorseless, so conscienceless, and so cruel, so reck- 
less of the rights of man or the laws of God. The nation that 
hears the calling of the spirit of empire pauses not for the voice 
of mercy or the demands of honor. It writes its laws with the 
bayonet, it proclaims them with the cannon. Its diplomacy isa 
onym for duplicity, deceit, and falsehood. It glorifies mur- 
fee, it sanctifies perjury, it makes a nation’s word as cheap as a 
dicer’s oath. 

But, sir, whether or not this policy means war for the sake of 
plunder, it inevitably means constant friction and cause of quar- 
rel with foreign powers. It meansever-recurring fears, anxieties, 
and rumors of war to vex the peace and disturb the trade of the 
country. It means the immense burden of maintaining a great 
nayal and military establishment not simply to defend our own 

roper territory, but to protect our scattered eee r in dis- 
tant parts of the globe. r. Chairman, the professional warriors 
in this country, the gentlemen whose trade is war and who suffer 
dreadfully from ennui in piping times of peace, have entirely too 
much to do with this sentiment in fayor of annexing scattered 
fragments of the earth, 

I can not blame them for wishing for the opportunity for ad- 
vancement which comes with war. It is human nature. But I 
protest that the interests of the great mass of the people who love 
peace shall not be sacrificed for the sake of those who find honor 
and glory in war. One Colonel Egan, who has been heralded by 
the imperialist press as brim full of expert knowledge with respect 
to this policy of annexation, declared in a recent interview that 
the distance of Hawaiiand the a from this country was 
really a strong reason for annexing them, because it would supply 
a powerful additional argument in favor of building up a great 


navy. 

In other words, Mr, Chairman, Hawaii and the Philippines are 
to be annexed for the very purpose of forcing upon this nation the 
burden and expense of 5 5 a mighty navy, which otherwise 
we should not need. Against this expert opinion of Colonel Egan 
I set the opinion of Thomas Jefferson, who declared that this 
country should never 5 new territory which we must build 
a navy to defend. [Applause.] It has always been regarded as 
one of the greatest blessings of our situation that we are exempt 
from thenecessity of maintaining immense mili establishments 
such as are now draining the resources and crushing the people of 
European countries. AllEuropeto-dayis an arm camp, which, 
as bas been well said, may easily be plunged into a bloody and 
frightful war by an indiscreet act or a foolish word. 

The cost of the military establishments in European countries, 
made necessary because of their rivalries of conquest, should give 
us pause, England to-day has the mightiest navy upon earth, yet 
she still expends $100,000,000 per annum to maintain it. She is 
under the necessity of maintaining a navy able to cope with those 
of two of the greatest European powers, and there is a constant 
struggle to keep far in advance of her ambitiousrivals. If we 
shall enter upon this policy of territorial acquisition, and especi- 
ally if we shall do so with the threat of a hostile combination 
against hitherto friendly powers, we shall inevitably be dragged 
into a contest for supremacy in naval and military power, in 
which every other thought and every other question will be 
subordinated and forgotten. Farewell, then, to the dream of a 
democratic republic and hail to the government of the cannon 
and the sword! 

Yet, if we shall but pursue the even tenor of our way, we are 
practically exempt from the dangers of war. We have already 
realized the prophecy of the immortal Washington in his Farewell 
Address, when, after speaking of the quarrels and controversies 
necessarily incident to the situation of European nations, he said: 

Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us to pursue a dif- 
ferent course. If we remain one people under an efficient government, the 
period is not far off when we may defy material injury from external annoy- 
ance, when igerent nations, under the impossibility of making acquisi- 
tions from us, will not hazard the giving us provocation. 

Such, sir, is the situation of this country to-day, and we have 
only to adhere to the wise policy of Washington to remain for- 
ever impregnable to the assault of any foe. Such to-day is the 
situation of Russia, against which England gnashes her teeth in 
vain. We can not,” ae Mr. Chamberlain, ‘‘injure Russia 
without an ally.” And why? Because Russia, like the United 
States, has a vast, though compact, territory, without essions 
detached from the mainland to invite the attack of an enemy and 
to tax her resources to defend. She is thus beyond the reach even 
of England’s long and mighty arm. 

Mr. Chairman, in this policy of annexation we shall simply be 
annexing trouble, annexing perils, annexing problems strange to 
our experience, to cur statesmanship, to the genius and character 
of our people. We do not need the islands we are proposing to 


annex, either from a military or commercial point of view. They 
have a population utterly unfit for self-government, forever un- 
fit to be sovereign citizens of this Republic. It has been argued 
in favor of annexing Hawaii that those now in control will not be 
able to maintain their Government against a hostile and ignorant 
native population, and that the islands must pass into the posses- 
sion of some foreign power if not annexed to this country. 

It is answer enough to this argument to say that the United 
States can in the future, as in the past, if it chooses to do so, pre- 
vent these islands coming under foreign control, and there is not 
a nation in Europe that would not unite with us to-day in guaran- 
teeing their independence. But the argument admits that the peo- 
ple of Hawaii are unfit to discharge the duties of sovereign citi- 
zens of a State in this Union. They can only be governed by 
force and under military rule. We could only establish there a 
carpetbag government upheld by bayonets, In actual practice 
these and all our other distant possessions would probably be 
delivered over to be looted and plundered by some ‘practical 

litician,“ some favorite of the king,“ as a reward for his vil- 

ainy in elections. 

The population of Hawaii is estimated at about 100,000, com- 
posed mainly of people who can never be assimilated with our 
own, with a large proportion of whom we can not even come in 
contact without dread and horror. Leprosy is one of the most 
firmly established institutions of the islands. It is estimated by 
well-informed men that 10 per cent of the native population are 
afflicted with this loathsome disease. 

Its industries are based upon practical slavery. One-half its 
population is made up of contract laborers, held for a term of 
years and subject to imprisonment for leaving their employment. 
The President of the so-called Republic of Hawaii tells us that the 
labor market there is already overstocked and that it offers no field 
for men without capital. The industrial conditions prevailing in 
Hawaii are repugnant to the whole spirit of our laws and of our 
institutions, and the annexation of that country and of the Philip- 
pines means to nullify to that extent all our legislation against 
the admission of a proscribed class of labor. e propose to ex- 
tend the Union around Chinese, Japanese, Portuguese, and Malays 
and give them the freedom of the American labor market. 

But, Mr. Chairman, what seems to me one of the greatest dan- 
gers connected with this general policy will be its tendency to 

nish from the public mind those problems which affect our in- 
terests at home. In the Post editorial from which I have quoted 
it is said that when this new policy takes possession of the public 
mind, we shall hear no more“ tomfooleries and nonsense on finan- 


‘cial and other questions.” All such questions, we suppose, all such 


vulgar considerations as pertain simply to the welfare and pros- 
perity of the people, are to be obscur by the splendor of this one 
* imperial theme.” This, sir, is one of the first necessities of this 

t departure, if it is not, as I believe, a controlling motive. 


ile the peonia are rapt with this dream of national 1 
they are to leave their laws to be enacted by greed and adminis- 


tered by corruption. While they are pursuing in distant lands 
this fleeting vision of national glory, their flocks at home are to 
be tended by the wolf, their household goods are to be defended 
by the thief. 

Indeed, Mr. Chairman, this policy once fairly begun will put 
some of the worst evils in our own domestic policy beyond the 
reach of remedy. I have asked what reason we have to hope that 
with the end of this war we shall see a diminution of public ex- 
penditures or the burdens of taxation. Lanswer that imperialism 
can not keep company with economy or with moderate taxation. 
The taxes to be wrung from the ple by existing laws will be 
but a penny in the slot com to the exactions necessary to 
launch the nation upon this revolutionary policy of world-wide 
aggression and convert it into that ghastly mockery, that mas- 
querading despot, a military Republic. We must rather expect 
to see our present vexatious and oppressive war taxes multiplied 
in number and increased in weight. We must expect to see the 
nose of a Government inquisitor thrust into every man’s ledger, 
a Government eye scanning every man’s account, a Government 
tax levied upon every conceivable business transaction. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we must face not only an increase of tax- 
ation but a great and permanent increase of our national debt. 
We have authorized an issuance of $400,000,000 of bonds for the 

rosecution of this war, and if the Republican party shall remain 
in control of this House, we shall probably see much more than 
that amount issued after the war is over. We shall have tax 
upon tax; we shall have bond upon bond. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve that all the evils conjured up by superheated imaginations 
as the result of a moderate greenback issue, even if they were as 
real as they are described, would be but as dust in the balance 
compared to the demoralizing and corrupting evils of a great na- 
tional debt. [Applause.] It creates a compact, organized, pow- 
erful class enjoying fixed incomes payable in money, immensel, 
interested in increasing the purchasing power of the dollar and 
decreasing the selling power of every product of human labor 
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The value of their property goes up as the value of all other 


goes down. Their interests are absolutely in conflict 
with that of the great masses of the people. They grow fat as the 
ple grow lean. They grow strong as the oons grow weak. 
The grow rich as the people grow poor. ey wring their 
wealth from the r man’s tears and bloody sweat. They feast 
like vultures on the dead prosperity of their country and reap an 
inhuman harvest from its calamity and despair. [Applause.] 
Out of the war debts of the world has sprung the policy of con- 
traction as it exists in our pronn, mone system. Debt and 
the gold standard have followed, like wolf and vulture, in the 
track of war. [Applause.] Ý f 

The great financial magnates who to-day control with despotic 
power the Government of Great Britain laid the foundations of 
their greatness in the Napoleonic wars, as those who for years 
have controlled the legislation of this country laid theirs in the 
war of secession. A greater tyrant than Napoleon rose to power 
upon the ruins of his empire, a tyrant who has realized in full 
measure the dream of the Corsican despot—the conquest and sub- 
jugationoftheworld. This tyrant was the bondholder. Mightier 
than he who wielded the sword of a nation was he who wielded 
its debt. England had overthrown the great Napoleon. She had 
chained him like a wild beast to a barren rock. But in doing so 
she had created a vast debt, and the holders of this debt had ob- 
tained absolute mastery of the Government. They had paid for 
their bonds in depreciated paper money worth about 40 per cent 
of its face value, and in order to enhance their value they pro- 
ceeded, through their control of Parliament, to contract the vol- 
ume of the currency, to make their bonds payable in specie, and, 
by demonetizing silver, to make them payable only in gold. It 
was the same process, step by step, which characterized the bond- 
holders’ conspiracy in the United States, which achieved its great 
triumph in 1878. As to the effect of this successful conspiracy 
upon the English people, I wish to call the attention of the House 
to the testimony of an impartial English historian, Sir Archibald 
Alison. He says: 

The capital which had been realized during the war had been so great, the 
influence of the moneyed interests so powerful, that the legislature became 
affected by the desires of its possessors. The monetary bill of 1819, before 
many years bad elapsed, added 50 per cent to the value of ria and the 
weight of debt and taxes. Small landed proprietors were generally ruined 
from the fall of prices: the magnates stood forth in increased luster from 
the enhanced value of their revenues; industry was querulous from long- 
continued suffering; wealth ambitious from sudden exaltation. 

Sir James Graham, a contemporary historian, in describing the 
result of this bondholders’ conspiracy, says: 

Amidst the ruin of the farmer and the manufacturer, the distress of the 
landlords, and the insurrection of a populace without read and without 


employment, one class fi 
the tax eater rejoiced in the increased value o 


over the 

This, Mr. Chairman, is the im 
sedate historians. The effect of 
wealth and pro of Great Britain into the hands of a few men, 
where it has ever since remained. Ina few years the number of 
landowners was reduced from 160,000 to 20,000, and to-day about 
10,000 men own two-thirds of all the land in England and Wales; 
less than 2,000 own two-thirds of all the lands in Ireland; 12 men 
own one-fourth and 1,700 men own nine-tenths of all the land in 
Scotland. And ali this despoiling of the poor, all this concentra- 
tion of wealth into the hands of a few, according to the testimony 
of the historians, was wrought by the men who wielded the war 
debt of Great Britain. No more powerful instrument of whole- 
sale plunder and oppression has ever been imagined or conceived. 

And such, sir, is the evil influence which we are again restoring 
to power, and such is to be the magnificent fruition of this im- 
perial policy. Behind it are all the sinister forces of tyranny, 
plu „and corruption. It means a joint despotism of gold 
and the bayonet usurping the throne of popular sovereignty, and 
trampling, with no thought of pity, upon a prostrate 5 
When avarice and ambition sway the scepter of power the people 
groan unheeded and unheard. Is it for this that we are to abjure 
the counsels of Washington and of Jefferson? Is it for this that 
we are to embroil ourselves in all the strifes and problems of 
European powers? Sir, let us turn again, if only for a moment, 
to the words in which Washington bade farewell to his country: 

orego tages of so ? i 
22 6 
of any part of Europe, entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of Euro- 
pean ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice? 

Mr. Chairman, until this moment there has never been a time 
when these words did not contain a guiding and controlling ponr 
ciple for every American statesman, Only in this mad hour have 
they been forgotten. 

Sir, if at last we are to turn from the path of safety and of 
honor and from our lofty ideal as a nation, then let us cover with 
oblivion all the precious wisdom of our ancestors. us never 
again invoke the names of the fathers, whose dust we have dis- 
honored, lest they curse us from the grave. Let the wave of im- 

Sweep away all forms and traces of a democratic Re- 


tial testimony of sober and 


ourished and was ope pape The annuitant and, 
money, in the sacrifice of, 
productive industry to unproductive wealth, in the victory of the drones; 


t legislation was to mass the ; 


public, which could only mock us with a memory of the earlier 
and better days. Let us never again raise our eyes to the figure of 
Liberty, where she stands symbolizing the spirit of this great Re- 
public and lifting her torch on high to light the nations of the 
earth. Let us cast her down from her proud pedestal and quench 
her torch in the sea; and let us erect in her place a statue of war- 

like Ambition, with fiendish face and bloody hands, and death. 
and crime and famine treading upon his heels. [Loud applause.] 

During the delivery of the foregoing remarks the following 
oe 
The time of Mr. CARMACK having expired, 

Mr. BLAND said: Mr. Chairman, I ask permission that the 
gentleman be allowed to conclude his remarks. We are in no 
great hurry on this bill, I think. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked that the gen- 
tleman be allowed to conclude his remarks. Is there objection? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, just aword. It is with great 
difficulty that gentlemen have been induced to remain here for 
the purpose of going on with this bill under the five-minute rule. 

AND. You haye got more gentlemen here now than 
when the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Carmack] began. I 
think we shall have a House full, if you will let him go on. 

Mr. GAINES. The gentleman from Texas promised to yield to 
me, and I will yield to my colleague. I am always glad to yield 
to a man who talks that way. 

Mr. SAYERS. I yield to the gentleman ten minutes. 

Mr. CARMACK then resumed and completed his remarks. 


Proposed Annexation of Hawaii. 
SPEECH 
HON. JAMES NORTON, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 11, 1898. 

The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. Res, 259) to 
provide for annexing the Hawaiian Islands to the United States— 

Mr. NORTON of South Carolina said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: We have listened with attention toa t deal 
of learning upon the subject of the principles which should actuate 
us in our foreign relations, and it has been with surprise that we 
have heard it stated that the policy of the fathers of the Republic 
was opposed to territorial extension. One of the first acts after 
the Republic was organized was an endeavor to induce Canada to 
become a part of the United States. A few years later we trebled 
our territory by the purchase of the Province of Louisiana, and a 
short time afterwards, long before we had time to develop the 
Province of Louisiana, we bought Florida. 

It is contended that these were all a part of the main continent, 
which, of course, is true. But as early as 1809 Thomas Jefferson 
wrote to President Madison concerning the acquisition of Cuba: 

It will be objected to our receiving Cuba that nolimit can then be drawn to 
our future uisitions. Caba can be defended by us without a navy, and 
this develops the principle which ought to limit our views. 

When the United States was too young and too poor to own a 
navy, it was a wise policy that limited our acquisition of terri- 
tory to that which we could defend without a navy. The early 
fathers believed in an extension of territory, but did not believe 
in adding territory which, at that time, under the circumstances, 
they could not defend. 

Those same early fathers fought against a popular demand for 
a general pension system for the soldiers of the Revolutionary 
war and limited the roll from $65,000 to $90,000 a year. They 
fought against all internal improvements on the ground that the 
States would have to provide them. It was nearly forty years 
after the establishment of this Government before a dollar was 
expended upon rivers and harbors. This policy of paying no pen- 
sions and making no improvements was caused by exactly the 
same thing which caused the policy of adding no territory that 
could not be defended without a navy. The Government had no 
means of raising sufficient revenue. Jefferson wanted Cuba an- 
nexed because the United States had a sufficient navy to defend 
it, and Jefferson, Adams, and Monroe were the greatest land 
grabbers this country ever had, except possibly Jackson and Polk, 
As early as 1843, while the Hawaiian Islands were very lacking in 
civilization and before we owned much of a navy, Mr. Legaré, 
our Secretary of State, said: 

The Hawaiian Islands bear such peculiar relations to ourselves that we 
might even feel justified, consistently with our own 2 in interfering 


force to prevent their falling into the hands of one of the great powers of 
ſurope. 


Secretary of State Daniel Webster wrote to our minister to 
Hawaii, Mr. Severance, July 14, 1851: 


The Hawaiian Islands are ten times nearer to the United States than to 
any of the powers of Europe. Five-sixths of all their commercial intercourse 
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is with the United States, and these consideratio: 


oth ra with others of 
a more general ter, have fixed the course which the Government of 
the United States will pursue in regard to them. 


Two years later Secretary of State Marcy wrote to Minister 
Mason, in France: 

I do not think the Hawaiian Government can long remain in the hands 
of the present rulers or under the control of the native inhabitants of these 
islands, and both England and France are apprised of our determination 
not to allow them to be owned by or to fall under the protection of these 
powers or of any other European nation. It seems to be inevitable that they 
must come under the contro! of this Government, and it would be but reason- 
able and fair that these powers should acquiesce in such a disposition of them, 
provided the transference was effected by fair means. 


Secretary Fish instructed Mr. Pierce on March 25, 1873, as fol- 
lows: 

The position of the Sandwich Islands, fronting and commanding the whole 
of our possessions on the Pacific Ocean, gives to the future of those islands a 
peculiar interest tothe Government and people of the United States. Itis 
very clear that this Government can not be expected to assent to their trans- 
f aif Poe their present control to that of any powerful maritime or commer- 
cial nation. Such transfer to a maritime power would threaten the military 
surveillance in the Pacific similar to that which Bermuda has afforded in the 
Atlantic. The latter has been submitted to from necessity, but we desire no 
additional similar 5 the hands of those who may, at some future 
time, use them to our vantage. 


There has not been a Secretary of State or a President of the 
United States, except those of the last Administration, during fifty 
years who have not.contended that at some time Hawaii must be- 
come a part of the United States. Weare not departing from 
early traditions nor going contrary to the wisdom of the fathers. 
We are adopting the unanswerable reasonings of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who wanted Cuba added to our territory, and of President 
Polk, who wanted Hawaii. 

Our mode of getting a foothold upon these islands has been 
strongly critici Our minister to Hawaii was waited upon by 
certain prominent gentlemen of Honolulu, who informed him 
that they intended to establish a provisional government. They 
requested him to land the marines from the Boston in order to 

rotect the interests of the Americans resident on the islands. 
They formed the provisional government, and the minister caused 
the marines to be landed. It is said that on account of the Ameri- 
can sailors being there the Hawaiians made no resistance, and it 
is claimed by the opponents of annexation that the consent of the 
le was not obtained, because if the marines had not been 
funded there would have been determined armed resistance. In 
other words, Minister Stevens landed the troops to protect Ameri- 
can property, and in protecting the American property he has 


also succeeded in effectually protecting all bie sais If his critics: 


are right, he sip er to have refused to have landed the marin 
and let the revolution proceed, American property would un+ 
doubtedly have been damaged and probably American citizens 
killed if he had adopted this course. 

Stripped of all useless verbiage, the proposition of the annexa- 
tion of Hawaii presents a very simple business problem. * What 
are we going to gain and what are we going to lose? 

The principal productions of the Islands of Hawaii are sugar, 
coffee, tea, rice, and bananas. The United States raises some 
sugar, but the importations of sugar in 1897 amounted to $99,- 
066,181. The United States raises some rice, but the importations 
of rice last year amounted to $3,517,360. The United States raises 
no tea, and the importations last year amounted to $14,835,862. 
The United States raises no coffee, and we imported last year 
881,544,384 worth. The United States raises very few bananas, 
and we imported last year $4,086,320 worth. 

Hawaii raises no wheat, and no corn for exportation. Its only 
products are those which are not raised in the United States or 
raised in too small quantities to meet the domesticdemand. The 
coffee and tea industries of Hawaii are as yet largely in their in- 
fancy, and there are greater opportunities for increasing the area 
of coffee and tea than in any other line of agriculture in the 
United States. The United States raisesa surplus of corn, wheat, 
and cotton, and a deficiency of.sugar, coffee, and tea. The Ha- 
waiian Islands are deficient in corn, wheat, and cotton, and pro- 
duce a surplus of coffee, sugar, and tea. They need exactly what 
we want to sell, and they have exactly what we want to buy. 

Their lines of agriculture do not come into competition with the 
products raised in this country except possibly sugar in Louisi- 
ana. The price of sugar, coffee, and tea will naturally be reduced 
to the consumer, the cultivation of the sugar, coffee, and tea lands 
and the development of those resources will give remunerative 
labor to thousands of others, while the increased demand for man- 
ufactured goods will increase the amount of labor needed in the 
different States of the Union. There could not be a country 
where the products come into less competition with those of our 
own ple or where the benefits derived would be felt so equall 
by all of our citizens as Hawaii. The use of sugar, coffee, an 
tea is universal, and the great increase in home production con- 
sequent upon the annexation of Hawaii must of necessity reduce 
the price of these staples. It is a very good rule for nations as 


well as individuals that land which produces that which its owner 
can best dispose of is the very best property obtainable. That is 
precisely the situation Hawaii occupies toward the United States, 

There has been a great deal said already concerning the strategic 

ition of Hawaii in time of war, and before I consider that sub- 
ject I want to call attention to the strategic position of Hawaii 
in time of peace, It is on the direct line of five out of six steam- 
ship companies who operate from Mexican, United States, and 
British ports on the Pacific to points in oriental countries. It is 
twenty-five hundred miles nearer all points in the Pacific islands, 
China, Japan, and Australia than any present market. If the 
commercial interests of the United States took advantage of the 
magnificent position of Honolulu, with its splendid harbor, they 
could, by establishing large houses there, practically control the 
trade of the Orient. 
_ James G. Blaine stated, after thorough examination of the sub- 
ject, that the territory dependent upon the Pacific Ocean for a 
commercial outlet comprised an area of nearly. 800,000 square 
miles larger in extent than the German Empire and the four 
Latin countries of Europe combined. Across the Pacific Ocean 
there lies nearly one- the world’s population, and the territo: 
of our Pacific States, being the nearest market to them, would, 
if Hawaii was utilized and its commercial possibilities developed, 
control three-fourths of that trade. Jobbing houses situated at 
Honolulu, employing large capital, would find themselves in the 
center of distribution between the East and the West, very much 
nearer both than any other market; and the possibilities of such 
a position are practically without limit. Honolulu, on account 
of its position, could be made a modern Carthage. 

The exports last year of the countries that could be made de- 
pendent upon the markets of Hawaii and our Pacific coast 
amounted to $2,500,000,000, of which we only sold $36,250,000. 
The importance of our Pacific coast from a commercial point of 
view is vastly greater in its possibilities than that of our Atlantic 
coast. And if we can throwour western frontiertwenty-five hun- 
dred miles into the Pacific Ocean, thus saving time, distance, and 
cost of transportation, we will be beyond the reach of European 
competition. The average war ship is built to carry coal for about 
5,000 miles; the average merchant vessel does not carry that much 
coal. A vessel starting from San Francisco to eastern ports is 
halfway out of coal when she reaches Honolulu. That hole in 
her bunkers must be filled. : 

If Hawaii were held by a power which became unfriendly to the 
United States, it would practically destroy our entire trade with 
the Orient, which now amounts to $56,000,000 a year and could 
very easily be made to amount to at least ten times that sum. At 
ithe time that President Polk and Secretary of State Marcy and 
Daniel Webster advocated the annexation of Hawaii the popula- 
‘tion of our Pacific coast was not as great as the present population 
of Portland, Oreg. The islands of the South Seas were unknown 
and unexplored. Not a single line of steamers plowed the waves 
between the United States and the Orient. And yet these men 
with prophetic vision saw that the Pacific Ocean was destined to 
become more important to the United States than the Atlantic, 
and that Hawaii was the key to the Pacific. 

William H, Seward, in addressing the United States Senate, 
said, as to the commercial activities of Europe: 

They will ultimately sink inimportance, while the Pacific Ocean, its shores, 
itsislands, and the vast regions beyond will become the chief theater of events 
in the world’s great hereafter. 

The European nations realized this, and within the last fifteen 
years Germany has annexed the great Marshall group, France the 
Marquesas Island and the Low Arent pene and Great Britain 
Ellice, Phoenix,and otherislands. The United States has annexed 
none. Weare allowing the trade of the Pacific, which belongs 
to us by all natural right, to be wrested from us while we discuss 
the policies of the fathers when this country, without a navy, and 
surrounded by hostile tribes of Indians, keeping it constantly in 
warfare, was not in a position to defend distant territory, and 
therefore could not consent to take it. 

If the Island of Cuba had been annexed when Thomas Jefferson 
wanted it annexed, we would to-day have control of the trade 
of the West Indies and obtain a much larger share of the trade of 
South America, and we would never have had a war with Spain. 
If we control Hawaii, we will control the trade of the Pacific and 
8 ourselves N future wars. If we take the words of 

efferson, that we should not control a territory that requires a 
navy, we will not annex Hawaii; but if we take the spirit of the 
language of Jefferson, which was that we should annex Cuba be- 
cause we could defend it, we will annex Hawaii, because we are 
amply able to defend it. Iplead with the Democrats to follow the 

licy of Jefferson, their leader, and annex whatever territory it 
is to the interest of the United States to possess so long as it is 
within the ability of the United States to defend it. Lask the Re- 
ublicans to follow Daniel Webster; I ask the Democrats to fol- 
ow Thomas Jefferson. If these are not the fathers, to whom be- 
long the paternity of the two great political parties? 
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And the 3 who are figuring out tremendous costs at- 
tached to maintenance of these islands I refer to our govern- 
ment in Alaska, which has cost us nothing. We have made little 
direct revenue out of Alaska, but it has more than paid for itself. 
Wewill make but little direct revenue out of the Hawaiian Islands. 
The time will come when the mineral resources of Alaska will 
make it another California, and the time has come now when 
Hawaii, as a commercial outpost and a country for the produc- 
tion of those staples which can not be produced in the United 
States, can be made of immense benefit to the United States. 
Along our Pacific coast, not including the Territory of Alaska, 
we have 1,810 miles, and it is within the knowledge of all of us 
that the protection of that coast is absolutely inefficient. We 
have on the Pacific coast as a usual complement nine vessels, ag- 
egating 35,141 tons displacement. And in Asiatic waters we 
fare fivemore, of 13,846 tons. In order to reenforce this fleet the 
Atlantic squadron must travel over 14,000 miles of water in which 
the Uni States has not a single coaling station. In case of 
sudden war reenforcements for our Pacific fleet are impossible. 
Japan has a fleet of 48 vessels, aggregating 173,057 tons displace- 
ment; Great Britain has in Asiatic waters 41 vessels, of 97,200 
tons; Russia has in Asiatic waters about 25 vessels. Three powers 
have fleets in Pacific waters double that of the United States, with 
her long coast line to protect. From Hawaii, if any one of these 
poe owned that island, they could at any time throw a full 
eet upon our coast, With Hawaii in our possession we can pre- 


vent the ships from coaling and we can communicate danger to 
the main coast. There is another view to take of the question. 
Without Hawaii our coast may be attacked at any time, while 


with it it is exceedingly improbable that our coast will ever be 
attacked at all. The annexation of Hawaii would be the greatest 
preventive of war that we could possibly secure, and the maxim 
An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure” is very appli- 
cable. If we had annexed Cuba when we ought to have annexed 
it, we would never have had a war with Spain. It is not a case 
of the United States trying to cover the earth or to add to her 
territory; but with nations, as with individuals, self-preservation 
| the first law of nature, and we are acting for our self-preserva- 
tion. . 

The western line of the States as they 8 existed was 
en by hostile tribes of Indians, and the United States 
Government never stopped for a moment until that danger to its 
frontier was over. There are no Indians to the west of us now, 
but there are some dangers over there which we must rd 
against, and eight Presidents of the United States and ten Secre- 
taries of State, every Navy officer and every Army officer who 
have looked into the question, have agreed that the remedy for the 
3 which threatens our Pacific coast lies in the annexation of 
Haw: 

It has been asserted that the Hawaiians are incapable of self- 
government and can not, therefore, be assimilated with our politi- 
cal institutions. In the same breath the opponents of annexation 
assert that the reason for the success of the present Government 
is that it has the moral support of the United States. If the 
United States can prevent insurrections in the Hawaiian Islands 
by simple moral support, can if not even better prevent such in- 
surrections when the entire power of the Government is exerted 
in the control of the islands? 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have tried to consider this question with- 
out any political bias, and have endeavored to discuss it from a 
plain, practical, business standpoint, with due regard to all the 
principles of our Government and with all deference to the tradi- 
tions of our history, and if any reason exists why we should refuse 
the gift of these islands, offered to us by the Legislature of Hawaii, 
which is the official voice of the people of Hawaii, and the only 
way in which the voice of the people can be officially heard, then 
I hope that some member will produce that reason, and that we 
will give all the consideration which its importance may demand. 

I have obtained from the Bureau of Steam Engineering of the 
Navy Department a carefully prepared and absolutely accurate 
statement of the importance of Hawaii in the matter of coal. It 
is not based upon any theories, but gives the actual amount of 
888 has been used by the vessels named in making the trips 
outline 

The battle ship Towa under the most favorable conditions con- 
sumes 660 tons of coal between San Francisco and Honolulu, which 
left in her bunkers, which were filled to their fullest capacity at 

San Francisco, 925 tons. Under usual conditions the Jowa uses 
725 tons in going to Honolulu, which would leave 860 tons in her 
bunkers. The Massachusetts under the most favorable conditions 
uses 700 tons between San Francisco and Honolulu, and would 
have 860 tons left in her bunkers, Under usual conditions the 
Massachusetts uses 750 tons, which would leave 810 tons in her 
bunkers, The Charleston uses 300 tons in going from San Fran- 
cisco to Honolulu, which would leave 400 tons in her bunkers, 
under the most favorable conditions. Under usual conditions the 
on uses 350 tons and has 380 tons remaining. The Mo- 
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nadnock uses 273 tons going from San Francisco, and has 113 tons 
remaining, under most favorable conditions. Under usual condi- 
tions the Monadnock uses 383 tons going to Honolulu and only has 
4tons remaining. The Monterey can not steam to Honolulu on 
her bunker capacity, her greatest radius being 1,773 miles, but 
can reach Honolulu by piling coal on her decks. 

None of these vessels, which embrace the different types of the 
United States Navy, can carry enough coal to participate in an 
engagement at Honolulu of any considerable duration and then 
return to San Francisco. In case the Navy could not coal at 
Honolulu the United States would be absolutely helpless in Pacific 
waters. A war ship had better be without powder than without 
coal. No European power can attack our Pacific coast without 
coaling, and the United States could conduct no warfare in the 
Pacific Ocean without a coaling station. A war ship without 
coal is but a helpless hulk of not more value than a schooner with- 
out either sails or rudder. 

From San Francisco to Honolulu is a distance of 2,100 miles; 
from Honolulu to the Carolines is 2,500 miles; from the Carolines 
to the Philippines is 1,900 miles; from the ee to Hong- 
kong, 900 miles. From San Francisco to Honolulu is an easy 
coaling distance for war vessels and merchant steamers; from 
Honolulu to the Carolines is another easy coaling distance; from 
the Carolines to the e is another easy coaling distance, 
and the Philippines are within easy coaling distance of all Asiatic 
and Australian ports. The fortunes of war havethrown the Phil- 
ippines and Carolines within our control; the Hawaiian Islands 
have been offered to us asa gift. With this chain of islands we 
would be impregnable in war, so far as any attack on the Pacific 
Ocean is concerned, and no power on earth could compete with 
us in commerce, 

By accepting the advantage which has been almost providen- 
tially offered us, we will become the complete masters of the Pa- 
cific Ocean. 

There is another class of people who will be greatly benefited 
by the annexation of Hawaii, about whom but little has been 
said. I refer to the laboring men. 

With the development of the sugar industry under present con- 
ditions in the Hawaiian Islands, the cheap cooly labor of China 
must of necessity beintroduced to such an extent as to very greatly 
reduce the cost of raising sugar. Since the discovery of beet 
sugar and the successful experiments in this country, the raising 
of either cane or beets for the making of sugar employs thou- 
sands of people. 

If these people are brought into direct competition with Ha- 
waiian sugar raised by cheap cooly labor, it must of necessity re- 
duce wages in this country. If, upon the other hand, Hawaii 
becomes a part of the United States, the laws of the United States 
forbidding the importation or use of this class of labor will be 
made to apply to Hawaii, and under the doctrine of protection to 
American labor, which will apply in Hawaii as well as in the 
United States, our sugar production will be enormously increased 
while wages will not be reduced. 

For the reasons I have given, and for other reasons which have 
been set forth most strongly by others, I believe that the annexa- 
tion of Hawaii is the most beneficial measure, prospectively, that 
has been introduced into Congress for many years. L believe that 
it will be a matter of which every member will be proud in future 
years that he has had the privilege of voting for accepting this 
territory by the United States, offered now without cost. 

Mr. Speaker, each member on this floor represents the entire 
United States, and it is his duty to favor only that which will be 
of benefit to the country at large. But in addition to this repre- 
sentative capacity he more directly s for his own section of 
the country and for the Congressional district that conferred the 
honor of election upon him. I have, in a general way, endeay- 
ored to outline the advantages to be gained by the country at 
large, and I will now more particularly dwell upon the benefits 
hak will accrue to the section I haye the honor in part to repre- 
sent. 

Mr. Speaker, the great staple of the South is cotton. The cot- 
ton crop of the world increased from 2,695,000 bales in 1865 to 
6,551,000 bales in 1875, to 8,350,000 bales in 1885, and to 13,157,000 
bales in 1895, these being the figures given by Ellison & Co. There 
has not been a sorro ponang increase in the consumption of cot- 
ton, and the prices of that important product are now below the 
cost of production. A great and important section is suffering 
from financial depression on account of the lack of a market for 
its leading staple. » Owing to there being no means of transporta- 
tion to the countries of the East, we have always, until compara- 
tively recently, exported all of our cotton to Europe, and from 
there it was sent to Asia and Oceanica. 

We are beginning in a small way to send American cotton di- 
rectly to these countries, and the effect is marked by the constant 
increase of the consumption of cotton in Asia. In 1893 we cay 
exported of cotton cloths to China $1,638,657. In 1897 this 
increased to $7,438,203. In 1893 we exported to the British East 
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Indies of cotton cloth $144,759. In1897 we $199,880. In 
1893 we bag arb unmanufactured cotton to Japan to the amount of 
$68,423, 1897 this was increased to $2,345,016. Of cotton cloth 
we exported to Japan, in 1893, $9,084; in 1897, $141,264. 

Our exports to the other countries of Asia of cotton cloth in- 
creased from $65,654 in 1893 to $255,540 in 1897. Our exporta- 
tions of cotton cloth to British Australia in 1893amounted to only 
$80,629, while in 1897 they had increased to $249,810. Our ex- 
portations of cotton manufactures increased from $290,790 in 1893 
to $365,715 in 1897. The imports into the countries of Asia and 
Oceanica for the 2 yh 1896 amounted to $1,066,557,653. Of this 
amount the United States furnished $56,759,167, or a percentage 
of 5.32. The exports from the countries of Asia amount to 
$1,060,243,838, of which the United States received $92,026,272. 

Since the United States has established a direct trade in cotton 
goods with China, American trade has constantly increased, while 

erman and English trade has constantly decreased, Between 
1894 and 1897, according to a table prepared by Consul Fowler, of 
Chefoo, China, the trade in drills decreased 7,950 pieces of Eng- 
lish and Dutch and increased 43,910 of American. The number 
of pieces of English sheeting decreased 1,005, while the pieces of 
American sheetings increased 95,275. 

The first manufacture of cotton in China was announced by 
the Shanghai Chamber of Commerce on May 20, 1895. Three 
mills were contracted for, one of 40,000 spindles and two of 28,000 

indles each. Another new mill was built at Wuchang, one at 


ongkong, and a 12,000-spindle mill at Chang Kee. All of these 
mills have since in their 83 The one at Hongkong 
more than doubled its number of spindles. The demand for cot- 


2 The experi- 
e of cotton and cot- 


be irresistibly forced upon us that the completion of the Nica- 
raugan Canal could be delayed no longer. is canal would save 
about one-half the distance between the Southern ports and Japan, 
and would put the ports of the Gulf of Mexico nearer the Orient 
than any of the great markets of the Old World. Our cotton 
would be shipped directly from Southern ports through the canal 
to the islands of the Pacific Ocean, China, Japan, and Australia. 
With the unlimited coal supply of the South, and American 
islands at which vessels could coal, the South, which is the greatest 
ucer of cotton in the world, would become the greatest manu- 
acturing center of cotton, and control the markets of the world 
for raw cotton and the manufactures of cotton. 

Instead of 5 per cent of the trade of Asia being secured by the 
United States there would be fully 50 per cent. This is the near- 
est market; it is the test producing country on earth, and the 
greatest manufacturing country, so far as natural resources are 
concerned. With the advantages afforded by nature, there could 
be no doubt that not less than one-half the trade of the East would 
seek the shores of the United States. The South has sold cotton 
to those northern countries where cotton is least adapted to wear. 
It has not tried to sell cotton to those countries where cotton 
goods, once introduced, would be worn almost exclusively. 

The immediate benefits to the South will be great from the im- 

tus given to the trade of the Pacific, augmented by that of 
Bouth and Central America, and if the Nicaragua Canal is subse- 
quently built there will be cities springing up on the South At- 
lantic coast and Gulf coast equal in size and importance to those 
of the North Atlantic coast. This policy will benefit all sections, 
but it will prove to be the commercial salvation of the cotton- 

wing States, as we introduce cotton goods to new customers 
in warmer climates. There is no party question entering into this 
matter; but it is fraught with great good, especially to the cotton 
grower of the South. 

The following is clipped from the Philadelphia Inquirer: 


WASHINGTON, June 23, 1898. 


The rapid A shat hoon of our commerce with China, a subject just now attract- 

8 attention, is shown somewhat in detail by u series of tables in the- 
latest number of the 8 of Finance and Commerce issued by the Bu- 
reau of Statistics. These tables show that our exports to China in the year 


tes to China in 1805 were $3,603,840, and in the fi 
this month promise to be, in round numbers, $11,000,000. 
But for fact that there has been a reduction during the past year in 
the ted the figures for the present year would 
be e sum named. The exports of mineral oils, 
increased this year more than 4; gallons over last 
year, but by reason of the decrease in price the total cash value falls con- 
siderably below that of last year. In nearly all of the articles exported from 
this country to China there has been an increase in 8 in tlie fiscal year 
1898 com: with 1897 or any preceding year. In bicycles, for instance, the 
exports to China for ten months of the present fiscal year amount to $24,606 
against $11,444 in the corresponding months of last year. 
In telegraph, telephone, and other instruments of this class the exports of 


year which ends with 


‘facturer, protected in 


2 year 
603 in the corr ding months of this year; fruits and fro: 004 
t year to $28,501 this E from 90,984 noe ten 2 cena 


Kom 1d AI Pn tae to 20,085 d. d oth portio; 
om poun ,085 pounds, and other articles in like pro’ n. In 
322 ĩͤ ͤ punt tere pear ool ek i i808 
qu e total number is year nearly double that o 
and more than three times as much stg 1895. j 
Our sales to China this year will show an increase of more than 300 per 
cent over those of 189, while our imports from that country show an increase 
of but 35 per cent in the same time. Our exports of merchandise to China 
in the present fiscal year are tenfold those of the fiscal year 1880, the total 
for that year being $1,101,283, while that of 1808 is likely to be $11,000,000, in 
round numbers, Our total exports to all Asia this year will amount to about 
$45,000,000, being a of 10 per cent over last year, more than double what 
they were in four times what they were in 1880, and more than ten times 
WOE this total of $14,000,000, about one-third 
0 ut one-third goes to China (in b 
of Hongkong), one-third to Ja n, and the bulk of the remaining third 5 
India and the East Indies. In this calculation of distribution it is assumed 
that the bulk of the imports into Hongkong, which are always heavy, are 
for China, the Statesman's Year Book saying of the business of that port 
that it is “virtually a part of the commerce of China.” 
The following table shows the leading articles exported from the United 
oon to China in the last fiscal year compared with those of the preceding 
ear: j 


Exports of domestic merchandise from the United States to China in the fiscal 


year 1897, compared with 1896. 


wa 


Articles. 1807. 1898. 

o ATA 242 $13, 
EPOD ss ean aS a wns E a 640 50, 191 
Wheat flour 100 45,815 
Wood, and manufactures of. 499 154,945 
Tobacco, manufactures o 956 192, 138 
Iron and steel, manufactures of OUT 84,398 
Mineral ils 937 | 2,166,978 
Cotton cloths. ...... ezerre noon 203 854, 146 

All other articles E NA 304 $ 
n ac how ER S E E ANAN A A EE 888 6,921, 136 


The following table shows the total importations into China from all parts 
of the world, by leading articles, in the year 1896: 


Total imports into China, 1596. 


Articles. Value. 


$1,056, 844 Sugar 


1,216,568 || Mineral oils.. , 
--| 1,808,578 [Rice 759 
f 1,668,078 || Opium 233, 150, 486 
Fish and fishery products. 2,527,623 || Cotton goods 64, 028, 692 
TTT 2,863,701 || All other articles 39, 309, 520 
Woolen 3338 4,83, 420 — — 


4,981,516 


The following table shows the value of our exports into China, Ji „and 
all Asia since 180: SE 


Total exports of merchandise from the United States to China, Japan, and ail 
Asia, from 1889 to 1897, inclusive, 


Year. China. Japan. All Asia. 

$1,101,383 | $2,552,888 | $11,645,703 
447,680 | 1,468, 12, 917. 318 
5,895,983 | 2,540,664 | 18,393, 671 
4,080,322 | 3,376,434 | 16,348,742 
4,626,578 | 2,528,529 | 16,913,778 
6,396,500 | 3,057,415 | 20,739,972 
7,920,581 | 3,135,533 | 21,080,999 
6,246, 626 | 3,335,542 | 19,222,172 
4,582,585 | 4,214,382 | 18,929,152 
2,791,128 | 4,619,985 | 18, 459, 626 
2,946,209 | 5,232,643 | 19, 686, 820 
8,701,008 | 4,807,608 | 25,553, 30s 
5,663,497 | 3,200,111 | 19,590,850 
8,900,457 | 8,195,494 | 16,222,354 
5, 862,426 | 3,986,815 | 20,872, 761 
3,608,840 | 4,634,717 | 17,895,057 
6,921,983 | 7,689,685 | 25, 639, 029 
11,924,433 | 13,255,478 | 39,274,905 


The figures for the fiscal year 1898 will show a decided increase in o 
rtation to y Ja That to China may be slightly less than 
year, for reasons above indicated. 


The figures given above do not take into consideration the pos- 
sibilities of improved cotton-goods trade with the Central and 
South American countries which must follow improved commer- 
cial relations and advantages naturally growing out of an aggres- 
sive policy on the t of the Southern cotton grower and manu- 

d in their business interests as they extend by 
the power of the United States Government. 
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Proposed Annexation of Hawaii. 


SPEEOH 
HON. WILLIAM S. MESICK, 


OF MICHIGAN, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 13, 1898, 
On the joint resolution 1 — Res. 250) to provide for annexing the Hawaiian 


nds to the United States. 

Mr. MESICK said: 

Mr, Speaker: Never has this country witnessed such a rapid 
and sweeping revolution of sentiment as has manifested itself in 
Congress ARA in all parts of this country since the outbreak of the 
war with Spain. 

I admit that I was conservative on the question of annexing 
Hawaii prior to the declaration of war, but, through the force of 
unexpected events I am to-day a stanch advocate of the proposi- 
tion to annex these islands. 

From the day that the Spanish fleet was destroyed and went 
down before the guns of the American squadron at ila, which 
squadron was commanded by that splendid and heroic officer, 
Commodore Dewey, a new p took hold of the people of the 
United States. We were brought suddenly to a realization of our 
power on the seas as well as upon the land, and it now becomes 
our manifest duty to possess the Hawaiian Islands, 

Public attention has been called to a question of public neces- 
sity, and it is the judgment of the best minds and statesmen of 
to-day that now is the accepted time to take what has been offered 
to us. 

There are many good and sufficient reasons why the Hawaiian 
Islands should be in the possession of the United States, but the 
principal one is because of their strategic importance. 

Hawaii is the only spot in the Pacific, from the equator on the 
south to Alaska on the north and between America on the east 
and Asia on the west, where water, food, or coal can be obtained. 

It is also on or near the principal trade routes across the Pacific. 
Its unique position is what has given it the names of ‘‘ the cross- 
roads of the Pacific,” the key of the Pacific,” and“ the Gibral- 
tar of the Pacific.” Hence we readily see the strategic importance 
in case of war with any stronger naval power. 

In the poreon of an enemy they would serve as a secure base 
for attacking any and all of our Pacific coast cities. In our pos- 
session they would shut out and bar the enemy’s fleet of all oppor- 
tunities for coaling, food, supplies, repairs, or harbor protection. 

Shall we leave these islands for some other country? The Ameri- 
can people answer no. I know that I speak the sentiments of my 
constituency in the Eleventh Congressional district of the State of 
Michigan when I say that the time has now come when we should 
no longer hesitate on this question and that they are willing to 
accept their share of the as perpen attending the annexation 
of the islands and the control of them in the future, notwithstand- 
ing the opposition of the Democratic constitutional lawyers who 
occupy seats in the House of Representatives. 

The opponents to the prop annexation of Hawaii tell us “it 
is the entering wedge for the annexation of the Philippine Islands, 
the Canaries, Puerto Rico, Cuba; conquest, sea power, complica- 
tions and alliances with European nations, a billion-dollar navy, 
a large and costly standing army, new war debts, the undermin- 
ing of the Monroe doctrine, the interruption of industries and 
commerce, and a setback to the forward march of civilization.” 

I do not commit myself to any such policy when I give my vote 
in favor of the pending resolution. 

The value of the Hawaiian Islands to this country for military 
and naval purposes, it seems to me, is beyond a question of doubt 
and can not satisfactorily be denied. 

I quote from a letter written by General Schofield of the United 
States Army: 
rom J. M. Schofield, of St. Augustine, Fla., to Hon. n T. ` 
AR f e to wD Me of the 8 A e 


Our national interests should be secured by the exclusive right to occupy, 
improve, and fortify Pearl River Harbor so as to insure our possession of that 
harbor in time of war, 

To illustrate my views on this subject, I have likened that harbor to a 
iors mh position in front of a defensive line which an army in the field 
is compelled to occupy. The army must COROT that advanced tion and 
hold it at Whatever cost, or else the enemy occupy it with his artillery, 
and thus dominate the mainline. 1fwedo not occupy and fortify Pearl River 
Harbor, our enemy will occupy it as a base from which to conduct operations 
against our Pacific coast and the isthmian canal, which must of course in due 

e ted and controlled by this country. The possession of such 
a base at a convenient distance from our Pacific coast would be a great temp- 
tation to an unfriendly nation to undertake hostile operano against us. 

One of the greatest advantages of Pearl River Harbor to us consistsin the 
fact that no navy would be ogee todefend it. It is a deep, landlocked 
arm of the sea, easily defended by fortifications placed near its mouth, with 


its anchorage beyond the reach of guns from the ocean. Cruisers or other 


war ships which ht be overpowered at sea, as well as merchant vesse 
would find there be 

attack. A moderate n of regular troops, with the 
would give sufficient protection against any landing ies from a hostile 
fleet. Of course an army on tr ar rae supported by a powerful fleet, could 
land and capture the place, but that would bean expensive ration, one 
much less likely to be undertaken than the occupation of an undefended har- 
bor, as a necessary preliminary to an attack on our coast or upon our com- 
merce. 

The value of such a place of refuge and of supplies for ourmerchant marine 
and our rs in time of war can hardly be overestimated, yet the greatest 
value to us of that wonderful harbor consists in the fact that its on 
and, 3 defense by us prevents the possibility of an enemy using it 
against us. 

So far as I know, the leading statesmen, no less than the military and naval 
authorities of thiscountry, have always been inaccord onthissubject. While 
it has not been proposed to interfere with the continued occupation by for- 
eign nations of their military strongholds in this hemisphere, it has been 
223 and emphatically declared that none of those strongholds shall ever 

allowed to pass into the possession of any other nation whose interests 
might be antagonistic to ours. Now, for the first time, the occasion has 
arisen to carry into effect our long: declared national policy. 

A little State like Hawaii can not stand alone among the great nations, all 
of whom covet her incomparable harbor. She must have the protection of 
this country or some other great nation. But a protectorate without sov- 
ereigaty is the last thing this country could afford to assume. In the ab- 
sence of authority to regulate and control the intercourse between the 
islands and other countries controversies must arise which would lead to 
war or to the loss of our invaluable military possession in the islands. No 
halfway measures ce. We must accept the islands and hold and 
govern them or else let some other great nation do it. To fail now to carry 

to effect our own great national policy upon the first occasion offered tous 
poua in my judgment, be one of those blunders which are worse than 
crimes. 

To my mind what may be regarded ‘haps as the sentimental aspect 
the 5 is entitled to „ A colony of 3 virtu 
and patriotic Americans haye rescued a country from barbarism and r: 
it to a 1 75 state of civilization and prosperity, until in the natural course of 
events the government of that ry trey 8 has fallen entirely into their hands. 
They now ask the privilege of adding that country to their own native land; 
of returning with their new possessions to the parental fold. Can they be 
turned away to seek a home among strangers? Not without violating one of 
the most sacred laws of nature and incurring the penalty which must, sooner 
or later, necessarily follow. 3 

Iam, dear Senator, with great respect, sincerely 31 


of 


OFIELD. 
Hon. Jonx T. MORGAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


It is not possible to tell where a war will take the victor. For 
the defeated and vanquished there is disappointment, loss, and 
long, dreary years of poverty and bankruptcy. But with the 
successful it is different. With success come new conditions and 
new issues and more extensive opportunities. 

The * of the United States did not enter upon war for con- 
quest. They did not have the remotest idea of such a thing. It 
was in the interest of humanity and not for conquest, but as a 
natural co uence we will be confronted with important ques- 
tions pertaining to the disposition of the fruits of war. 

Success will be ours, and we will come into ion of Puerto 
Rico, the Philippines, and probably other colonial possessions of 
theenemy. And when that time does come, I have faith in the 
wisdom, patriotism, and statesmanship of our people to arrive at 
a proper solution of. the question. You may always trust the 
American people to meet every emergency, and this one will be 
met promptly, fairly, and justly. : 

I represent a district in the middle of the State of Michigan, 
which has no fear of cannon shot from a man-of-war. Yet the 

ple of my district are fully as much interested in building up 
he American Navy as their more exposed neighbors along the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 

Never in our history has the American Navy been nearer to the 
hearts of the American people than at this day. 

John Adams once said that Naval power is the natural defense 
of the United States.” 

Our Navy has been neglected, and when it became necessary to 
call it into action we presented a sad spectacle racing all over the 
world for any kind of ships to press into the service. 

The Republican party, in its national poA adopted at St. 
Louis in 1896, pledged itself to the building up of the American 
merchant marine in these words: 


We favor the early American policy of discriminating duties for the up- 
building of our merc t marine and the protection of our ships in the for- 
eign ca: ng trade, so that American ships, the 3 of American labor 
employed in American shipyards, sailing under the Stars and Stripes, and 
manned, officered, and owned by Americans, may regain the carrying of our 
foreign commerce, 

We need a navy to protect our seacoasts, to protect the rights 
of American citizens in every port and harbor, and to protect our 
commerce along our coasts and with. foreign countries, 

During the past year our foreign commerce reached the sum of 
$2,000,000,000, It is im ible to build up a commerce on the 
high seas and retain it without a navy to protect it. The Navy is 
its natural ally. 

At the present time the condition of our merchant marine is deplorable. 
In 1825 Webster said: "We have a commerce which leaves no seas unex- 
plored, and navies which take no law from superior force.“ At that time 93 
per cent of the foreign carrying trade of this country was borne in American 
ships; in 1830, 90 per cent; in 1835, 85 per cent; in 1 phd gid cent; in 1845, 81 
per cent; in 1850, 72 per cent; in 1855, 75 per cent; in , before the war, 66 
per cent; in 1865, only 28 per cent, a loss of 38 per cent in those five years. 
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These facts testify to the truth expressed by Sir Charles Wilson, an Eng- 
lish authority, when he stated: “If there is one point clearer than another 
in the history of commerce, it is this, that when a state can not effectually 
3 carrying trade in time of war, that trade passes from it and does 

g dled 35 per cent of the carrying trade; in 1875, 26 per 
pies ee 1 in Tss, 17} per cent; in 180.15 oaiit in 1228. 
nearly 12 per cent, and in 1897 we reached the lowest figure, of about 114 per 
cen 

Closely identified with holding up our Navy and merchant ma- 
rine is the importance of annexation of Hawaii and the building 
of the Nicaragua Canal. 

As to the ed ante from the policy of our forefathers, of which 
the sige pa oan ave so much to say and so often quote, I have to say 
this: Americans revere the names of Washington, Madison, Jeffer- 
son,and Monroe. They were wise men in their day and generation; 
patriots who shaped and established the fundamental principles 
of our great institutions. They builded well, and the free people 
enjoy the blessings that have grown from the seed they sowed, 
have placed their names in the American temple of fame, and 
have surrounded them with imperishable garlands of patriotic re- 
membrance. But they have passed from the scene of action; their 
good works live after them, but much of their wisdom, diplomacy, 
and national policy is not for these days, when we are engaged in 
a war with Spain, and should be revised and readjusted. 

The war with Spain will develop a new policy and overturn 
many ancient ideas of national policy and bring the people of the 
United States into a broader view of their own national affairs as 
bar bear upon the progress of the world. 

he ‘‘traditions of our fathers” do not fit into the whirl of 
modern events or adjust themselyes to the world’s modern progress 
any more than the flintlock muskets of our Revolutionary fathers 
would now prevail again the Mauser rifles of the Spanish army, 
or the battle ships of 1812 against the modern battle ships of to- 
0 which are engaged in the Spanish-American naval war. 

The people of this country, under the guidance of Divine Provi- 
dence, are making history. They are prosecuting a war that 
shakes the world from center to circumference and is fraught 


with stupendous possibilities. This is a righteous war. It in- 
volves the disenthrallment of millions of our fellow-beings from 
oppression, the overthrow of the haughty dynasty, and the rais- 


ing of this great Republic toa ition of power among the na- 
tions of the world. That position once gained, as gained it will 
be, must be maintained. The American nation is powerful 
enough to maintain itself wherever it plants its ase 

That flag is an emblem of what we are and of what we hope to 
be, and when it is planted over the Hawaiian Islands, as it will be 
in the near future, it will mean universal education, light for 
every mind, knowledge for every child, It will mean that every 
citizen of those islands, native or otherwise, must be protected at 
home, in every state abroad, in every land, on every sea, and in 
every port and harbor. It will mean that all distinctions based 
on birth or blood have perished from our laws, that our Govern- 
ment shall stand between labor and capital, between the weak 
and the strong, between want and wealth, and giveand guarantee 
simple. justice to all. Weare bound to gain a great victory for 
our rights; let us hasten that victory by the annexation of the 
Hawaiian Islands. 


Proposed Annexation of Hawaii. 
SPEECH 
HON. JOHN MURRAY MITCHELL, 


OF NEW YORE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 15, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. Res. 259) to 
provide for annexing the Hawaiian Islands to the United States— 

Mr. MITCHELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Nations are in one sense great corporations with 
diverging interests and in close competition with each other in their 
respective channels of trade. 

e are all familiar with the development and growth of great 
corporations in this country. The theory of corporate existence 
was doubtless largely derived from the theory of the republic 
uniting in the government the power to protect the interests of 
all of its citizens and giving to each citizen his proportionate share 
of the benefits to be derived from government for the people. 

A properly managed corporation gives each of its shareholders 
his pro hice of all the profits and emoluments derived from 
the entire business of the corporation, and so this Republic endeay- 
ors to give equal rights and privileges, benefits and emoluments, 
to every one of its olders—its citizens. 


A nation, however, goes much further than a corporation can 
possibly go, has far greater principles and aims and much higher 
ambitions than any corporation can possess for the primitive rea- 
son that binds every family, even in the animal kingdom, to pro- 
tect its own and defend the lives which are dear to its head, no 
matter what the expense. In a properly organized nation the same 
idea of maintaining the honor of the home extends to defendin 
the honor of the entire nation and the sanctity of the person o 
each of its citizens. 

The greatest successes in corporate management have been most 
marked where there have been a combination of small firms, asso- 
ciations, or corporations into one great company which has be- 
come by its united strength so powerful as to practically defy 
competition when it has not been too grasping in its desire for 
protits; but when it has been too grasping in its search for gain, 
disastrous competition has generally followed. 

It has been frequently found even by very powerful companies 
that it was wise to make generous terms with a much smaller 
organization in order to gain advantages peculiar to the inferior. 

t would be an anomaly for a corporation to refuse property 
which could be useful to it in its line of business where it could 
obtain such property at less than its actual value. 

The Government of Hawaii offers to the Government of the 
United States the beautiful and fertile islands known as the 
Hawaiian Islands, One of these islands has an exceptionally fine 
harbor, which is invaluable to ships plying the Pacific Ocean 
owing to its particularly unique and central position in that vast 
water desert, 

Were Hawaii a Spanish possession, there can be no doubt that 
we would have attempted to wrest it from Spain in one of the 
earliest combats of the war, and to accomplish this end we would 
have been willing to have expended vast treasure and risked the 
lives of many of our Army and Navy. 5 

It is recognized by our best military and naval authorities that 
this friendly port is of incalculable value to the forces which we 
are now sending across the Pacific Ocean, and insures the safety 
of our ships and warriors. 

The chief objection from a practical standpoint which has been 
raised against annexation_of Hawaii is the necessity of fortifying 
it and holding it in case of foreign war. 

We have often heard people speak of the burdens of riches and 
how much care their possession must involve, but I think Iam 
safe in saying that we seldom hear of anyone scorning a hand- 
some legacy because they would have to look after it. 

Human minds are pretty nearly unanimous in their willingness 
to assume all the troubles involved in owning valuable property, 
even when it may not be remunerative. 

A mere coaling station is valuable, but not per se necessarily 
remunerative. A coaling station would have to be defended at 
aoan the same expense that it would cost to defend the Hawaiian 

lands. 

As it is generally admitted that we need a coaling station there, 
which means outlay without any income, it would seem prefer- 
able to accept the offer of the islands, which are recognized as be- 
ing of great value commercially, and which would therefore be a 
source of increased wealth to our country. 

I take this opportunity of stating that [ am unequivocally op- 
posed to absorbing the Hawaiian or any other islands as new 
States. We certainly have brains enough in this country to de- 
vise a proper system of goverranent for these islands which would 
insure to their citizens as fair a government as we onrselves pos- 
sess and with the same protection and freedom which is given to 
every American citizen. 

Our own United States are being welded together more firmly 
every year; and nothing should be done to interfere with or jar 
the process of cohesion by introducing seed, elements as a part 
of our home Government. I believe it would be much preferable’ 
to lose the Hawaiian Islands than to annex them in any manner 
which would entitle them to representation as one of the United 

tates. 

Beyond all these considerations there is one from an unselfish 
standpoint which we must remember—the Hawaiian Government 
has tendered to us the hospitality of its shores and harbors when 
we most needed them, even to the extent of violating for our bene- 
fit the rules of international law, We owe the most solemn duty 
to reciprocate this friendly spirit and see that no possible harm 
shall come to them by reason of it. 

Should we, after settling our difficulties with Spain, ignore the 
Hawaiian Islands and allow Spain to wreak what vengeance she 
could on them, we would be cowardly and ungrateful to the last 
degree, and any such idea would be abhorrent to every American 
citizen. ; 

We are therefore bound to exercise, as a result of this war, a 
protectorate, for a time at least, over these islands, and this pro- 
tectorate would in all probability be more expensive than annexa- 
tion. As the Government which has been established there unine 
terruptedly for several years seeks annexation, and as we can not 
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ibly lose anything by acquiring their property, I sincerely 
hone that their wish will be gratified and that our glorious flag 
may within a few weeks be the guaranty to the people of Hawaii of 
the freedom and advancement which the great principles and 
power of our Republic absolutely assures. 


Eulogy on the Late Senator Harris. 
REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM SULZER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 18, 1898, 


On the following resolutions: 

“ Resolved, That the business of the House be now sus 
tunity may be given for fitting tribute to the memory of 
RID Aes Sig ety she tien pps pen to his memory and emi 

5 ved, at, as an ona! rk of re e 
nent service, at the conclusion of these memorial proceedings the House stand 


maa The a copy 25 ae resolutions be transmitted by the Clerk of 
the, praene That the Clerk ‘Communtoate these resolutions to the Senate.“ 

Mr. SULZER said: 5 

Mr. SPEAKER: We meet to-day to pay a fitting and a deserved 
tribute to the memory of the Hon. IsHam G, Harris, late a Sena- 
tor from the State of Tennessee. He was a great man in many 
respects. He was an honest man, a true man, and a fearless man. 
He had a most remarkable and eventful career. I knew him, and 
I admired him for his great and sterling qualities of head and 
heart. He was one of the plain people. He stood for the rights of 
man, he battled for the masses, and he championed the cause of 
equal rights and equal opportunities for all. For over half a cen- 
tury ho was an heroic and a prominent figure in the life of the 
Republic. 

he story of his life has been eloquently and truthfully told 
here to-day by those who knew him best and loved him most. 
That story is a book that every youth in all the land should read, 
The history of the life of Senator Harris will be an incentive and 
a bright star of hope to every boy and every man struggling with 
overty, with adversity, and with adverse circumstances, He 
3 that success is toil, hard work, and struggle; that 
if you want to progress you must plod on and on. 

Senator HARRIS was a man of few words, but those words were 
always eloquent, sincere, direct, and they spoke and meant vol- 
umes. He always told the truth; he did not believe words were 
made to conceal thoughts, He had no cant, no chicanery, no hy- 
pocrisy; he loved truth for the sake of truth; he loved justice for 
the sake of justice. He was no pretender; he never dissembled; he 
cared naught for e iency. He was a man of noble impulses, 
with a high sense of honor and an unblemished character. He was 
not always right; he made mistakes in human ways like other 
human beings, but they were the mistakes of the head and not of 
the heart; his heart was always true, and he always did his duty 
as he saw it; he never flinched. He had few principles, few rules 
of life, few maxims, but those he had he adhered to with bulldog 
tenacity. 

He d not believe in compromises. He did not believe in half- 
way measures. With him a thing was either right or wrong. 
He tested every proposition in the crucible of experience, of 
truth, and of justice. If it could not stand the test, he had no 
use for it; he was then open and aboveboard against it. He 
always had the courage of his convictions. No one ever doubted 
where he stood on any question. 

He was Tennessee’s grand old man for the last two decades of 
his life. He was born on her soil, and lived within her confines 
nearly all his life. He was one of her greatest sons and the prod- 
uct of her own free institutions. He loved his State, and his 
State loved him. He stood by her people, and they always stood 
by him. For years he was their popular idol, and during his long 
and stormy political career he never met with a political defeat 
when he submitted his cause to them and appealed to the people 
of his own State. The people of Tennessee knew him, they loved 
him, they revered him, and they honored him as they have few 
men in the history of that grand old Commonwealth. He de- 
served it all. He never betrayed their confidence. He was true 
to every trust confided to him. 

He was a sterling Democrat, a disciple of Thomas Jefferson and 
a follower of Andrew Jackson. He lived in early life in their day. 
He knew their principles, and at all times he struggled for them 
and fought for them most tenaciously. He could not surrender 
principle. He loved the Constitution; he believed in a strict con- 
struction of it and in the reserved rights of the sovereign States, 
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He believed in a government of the people, and he believed the 
people could be trusted and were capable of self-government. 

e was a robust man, of great physical endurance, and capable 
of great mental exertion. He was a busy man, a hard-working 
man. His life work is a great monument, more enduring than 
marble and brass, of human effort, human endeavor, and human 
accomplishment. He exhausted every subject he considered. He 
went to the bottom of every proposition, and by eternal and funda- 
mental principles determined whether it wasrightor wrong. He 
took nothing for granted—he proved all things. 

Hewasaself-mademan. Hegraduated from nocollege, but from 
the university of hard work and experience. He knew books and 
he read books, but he knew men and read men better. He was at 
home in nature, and he was a past master in human nature. He 
understood the motives, the hopes and the fears, the passions and 
the prejudices of men. He was not narrow-minded, not bigoted; 
he was broad, liberal, and charitable. 

He thought for himself. He had opinions of hisown. He was 
a direct, a positive man, 

He had enemies, he made enemies; but for every enemy he 
made by reason of his inflexible character and his positive asser- 
tion of opinion he made a thousand friends. What forceful, posi- 
tive man ever lived without enemies? A man without an enemy 
is a man without an opinion, and generally without a friend. 

He lived long before the great conflict ot States and long after. 
He was always an active man, a go-ahead kind of a man, and 
during all his long career he was a part of the life and history of 
his country. He made history. He met Napoleon's test—he did 
something.: 

He was born on the 10th day of February, 1818; nearly eighty years 
afterwards he died in harness, a Senator in Congress from his na- 
tive State. He died in the capital city of his country on the 8th 
ay of July, 1897. During those years what a busy life was 

is! 

The story of his struggles and triumphs, his reverses and suc- 
cesses, his poverty and his progress, his joys and sorrows, his trials 
and troubles, is one of the most interesting and instructive in bio- 
graphical literature. Ithas been well told here to-day by many 
gentlemen more fluently and more eloquently than I can do. His 
life was a busy one, an exciting one, replete with incidents that 
read like a romance. 

At the early age of 14a clerk in a country store, at 21 a mer- 
chant doing business for himself, a few years later a lawyer with 
a good practice. Then a member of his State legislature, then a 
member of the House of Representatives, then twice governor of 
his State, then the war and the days that tried men’s souls. In 
1877 he was elected to the United States Senate, where he re- 
mained the balance of his life. It would take volumes to tell 
what he saw, what he did, and what he knew. What wonders 
have been accomplished during the fourscore years he lived! 
What a marvelous story of growth, of progress, of development, 
of expansion, of invention, of social evolution, and commercial 
revolution! In all the history of the world there is nothing like 
it, nothing to equal it. Senator Harris lived and was a part of 
a is. He grew with events. He kept abreast of the times. 
He never lagged behind. He was always a leader. 

His career in the Senate of the United States is remarkable alike 
for length of service and for duty well performed. He wasa good 
debater and one of the best parliamentarians thatever lived. For 
many years he was the Democratic leader in that branch of the 
National Legislature. In the great duties which devolved on him 
he was zealous, pe and untiring. He was an indefatigable 
worker, and had the faculty of accomplishing a great deal ina 
short time. He was seldom absent, never neglected a duty, and 
his name is recorded on nearly every roll call. He realized his 
Aig gp ee: , and brought forth all his powers to intelligently 
and faithfully carry out his mission. No State ever had a more 
zealous and a more conscientious representative. All his life he 
stood for true Democracy, but in the Senate he had a mighty field 
to demonstrate the principles of Jefferson, Monroe, and Jackson 
and display his varied talents and profound knowledge. 

He is dead and gone, but the great work he did lives in a thou- 
sand acts and volumes of Congress. That incomparable work is 
his enduring monument, and will live as long as the language in 
which it is indelibly written. He will live, too, in the memory of 
thousands and thousands whom he helped and befriended in in- 
numerable ways. His life was a running chapter of kind and 
loving deeds. He knew a good deed lives and a kind act never 


gs. 

He lived to a ripe old age. He died in the fullness of time— 
after his course was run, after he reached the goal. Lookin 
back over the long vista of his eventful and exciting life, he had 
few regrets. His last moments were calm and placid. Sur- 
rounded by his friends and his loved ones, this grand old man 
1 back the life and quietly and peacefully was gathered to 

s fathers. 

In his death a nation mourned, and the State that gave him 
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birth and all his honors put on the garbof sorrow. Her first and 
foremost citizen was no more. 

This is my tribute, the tribute of New York, to the great and 
noble dead of Tennessee. 

This is my tribute, poorly expressed, for human words after all 
but poorly express the feelings and the sentiments of the human 
heart. s, then, is my tribute to the memory of ISHAM G. 
Harris, toiler and lawyer. soldier and statesman, friend and 
humanitarian, and aboye all and beyond all a true, a noble, and 
an honest man, upon whose like we shall not look again. 


Annexation of the Hawaiian Islands, 


SPEECH 
HON. DANIEL W. MILLS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 15, 1898, 


oint resolution (H. Res. 259) to provide for annexing the Hawaiian 
come sa {Hanis to the United States. = 
Mr. MILLS said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: I represent in part one of the greatest commer- 
cial and manufacturing cities of the world. I donot intend to go 
deeply into the subject of political economy nor to discuss fully 
the so-called doctrines of the early fathers. These arguments 
have been made and most completely answered, making it neces- 
sary for me, in the fulfillment of the duty I owe my constituents, 
to only refer to the great benefit the commercial interests of this 
country would receive by the annexation of Hawaii. 

I have never been able to understand, Mr. Speaker, why every 
movement which is destined to bring other countries within the 
sphere of our commercial influence should be characterized as a 

eparture from the principles of government laid down by the 
fathers of the Republic. One would be led to suppose that these 
early fathers, emulating the example of the Chinese, had builded 
a wall around this country high and wide and strong. Whena 
commercial arrangement is proposed by which we would secure 
the trade of South American countries, we are told that we should 
enter into no entangling alliances. When we would offset the 
British possession of the Suez Canal and the French ownership of 
the Panama Canal, horrible results are pictured that come out of 
this supposed departure from the teachings of the early fathers. 

I believe I am safe in saying that nearly every civilized nation 
has departments of commerce and manufactures, upon which the 
government expends a large amount of money in order to extend 
its trade. France, Germany, and Great Britain never hesitate at 
any expenditure in order to establish profitable trade relations 
with nations of either the Eastern or the Western Hemisphere. 

That the early fathers of the Republic were neither the fools nor 
the hermits they had been pictured is shown conclusively by the 
fact that this nation in its infancy astonished the world by the ex- 
pansion of its forei m trade. American-made shipsswung theStars 
and Stripes to the breeze and floated the Union Jack in every port 
known to commerce. Over 80 per cent of the foreign trade of this 
country was then carried upon American bottoms; to-day only 
about 10 per cent of our trade is so carried. ; 

I represent a large commercial district, and the experiences of 
the people in that district are not unlike those of the commer- 
cial interests in other sections of the country. It has not beena 
eat while since the business men of Chicago, St. Louis, and 
ncinnati formed commercial organizations and sent travelin 
representatives to South America and the Orient. They foun 
those people all anxious to buy goods in the United States; but 
they also found that the merchants of the United States could not 
profitably compete with those of Great Britain on account of the 
advantages given the 250 8 5 jobbers and manufacturers by rea- 
son of the treaties made by their Government, 

China, Japan, Australia, and all of the oriental lands are geo- 
graphically closer to the United States than to Great Britain, but 
commercially they are at a much greater distance. The commer- 
cial distance for nonperishable goods is not a question of miles, 
but of cost of transportation. The price of coal in the United 
States is a little less that the price of coalin England or France, 
while the price of coal in the Pacific islands ranges from $10 to 
815 aton. England, France, and Germany own coaling stations 
at easy steaming distance from each other all the way from Europe 
to Asiatic shores. The steamship companies keep supplies of coal 
on hand at these stations, and they obtain their coal at actual cost, 
with only the actual cost of transportation added. : t 

On the other hand, the United States having no coaling station 
between the Pacific coast and Japan, and having a long land haul 


for coal from the Eastern fields to the Pacific coast, labors under a 
very great disadvantage. Our steamship companies must: pay 
double the price for coal that it costs the English and French com- 
panies. The difference in the coal alone would make a fine profit 
on the transportation. The distance is too great for an American 
vessel to be supplied with sufficient coal to carry it to Japan or 
China without replenishing the bunkers. 

The result can easily be seen by a study of our official reports 
oncommercialrelations. The port of Shanghai is naturally tribu- 
tary to the Pacific coast, and yet the trade of Shanghai has grown 
with Great Britain from $230,000,000 in 1894 to $320,000,000 in 
1897. It fell with the United States during the same period from 

700,000,000 to 8300, 000, 000. The trade of New South Wales with 
the United States has fallen from $400,000,000 to $100,000,000, 
The United States opened up J apon to the world, and now France, 
Great Britain, and Germany each sell her more goods than we do, 

In the mutation of events arising out of circumstances which 
the United States could not control there has been offered to us 
without the expenditure of a dollar the complete control of the 
Pacific Ocean. We have been 5 by the fortunes of war 
to seize the Philippine Islands, and the Carolines, belonging to 
the same power, will unquestionably fall into our hands. The 
Hawaiian group has been offered us as a gift. If we accept the 
good that Providence seeks to bestow upon us, we own the Ha- 
waiian Islands, 2,100 miles from San Francisco; we own the Car- 
olines, 2,500 miles from Hawaii; we own the Phili Denes, 1,900 miles 
from the Carolines and but 900 miles from Hongkong. We have 
commercial stations at easy steaming distance from each other, 
extending entirely across the Pacific Ocean. If the Government, 
in connection with Nicaragua and Costa Rica, should build the 
Nicaraguan Canal, the coal for American ships would cost very 
much less than it now costs to ship to Great Britain, France, and 
Germany. 

The Republican party, under the beneficent influences of the 
policy of 5 to American manufactures, has built up our 
industrial interests until they excite the envy and the admiration 
of the entire world. But so far not a dollar has been expended, 
not a measure tried for the extension of commerce or the upbuild- 
ing of the commercial interests. We have expended hundreds of 
millions on the rivers of the South and West in order that the 
farmers might have cheap transportation for their products. The 
commercial interests have been incidentally benefited by the bet- 
terment of the condition of the masses of the people. But directly 
we have done nothing to foster and protect the vast commercial 
interests of the country. 

In protecting the laboring men against competition with the 
auper labor of Europe we have done well; in 8 the 
armer against ruinous transportation charges we have also done 

well. Now come the great commercial interests and demand at 
our hands that we accept a gift that has been freely offered us in 
order that they may compete with the commercial houses of the 
Old World. What can we say to these people if we refuse? Shall 
we tell them that the policy of this Government is to contract and 
not to expand our trade? Shall we tell these people that the 
United States Government is the only civilized nation on earth 
that has no regard to her commercial interests? 

We have been called a nation of traders, a nation of shop- 
keepers, and yet it has been purely American 0 and enterprise 
that have caused our trade to grow into anything like large pro- 
portions. We have no department of Government taking care of 
the interests of our commercial men. We maintain no national 
commercial clubs, Wepay nocommercial bounties. Great Brit- 
ain, France, and Germany have all these features, and our com- 
mercial interests suffer abroad not so much from competition with 
foreign firms as from competition with foreign governments. 

We threw away our opportunity to control the trade of Central 
and South America; and in the name of the great commercial 
interests which I have the honor in part to represent, I protest 
against allowing this golden opportunity toescape for us to secure 
1 cost the vast commerce of the Pacific islands and the 

rient. 

We are told by the Navy Department, we are told by the naval 
experts, and for once in the history of the United States the line 
and the staff of the Navy have agreed, that the Hawaiian Islands 
are absolutely necessary for the protection of our Pacific coast. 
Icare nothing for finespun arguments on the theory of political 
economy. I find that every writer on the law of nations or the 
law of political economy agrees that with nations, as with indi- 
viduals, self-preservation is the first law of nature. I find that 
the law of self-preservation rises superior to all other laws. We 
are told by every man who knows that this supreme law abso- 
lutely declares that we take possession of these islands. 

So greatly convinced of this are our military and naval boards 
of strategy, the President, who is Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy, and the General in charge of the Army, that 
they are reported to have agreed that in case this legislation is 
not enacted, it will be absolutely necessary to take military charge 
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of the Hawaiian Islands in order to protect our Pacific coast. In The United States Supreme Court, construing that part of the 


position to the statement that the law of self-preservation re- 
quires the ion of these islands we have only the theories of 
the House who have made no special study of naval 
and military affairs. This is not a time in the history of the 
United States when we can put aside necessity to discuss the the- 
ories of policy. s 
It is a time when we must listen to those whom we have edu- 
cated at great expense at Annapolis and who have had actual 
rience in naval matters, and as to those questions which in- 
alee naval affairs we must to a great extent trust to their judg- 
ment. They say, not that we need these islands, but that we 
require them; we require them just as much, in their judgment, 
as we do the harbor of Santiago. When the military necessities 
of the war required that they bombard Santiago, they did not ask 
Congress for permission, but commenced the bombardment. 
While the possession of Hawaii is just as important, in their judg- 
ment, a little more time is allowable, and Congress therefore 
passes upon the question of a permanent occupation. Butif Con- 
should defeat this resolution, the Navy officers would have 
the right to take possession of Hawaiias a military necessity. 

There is another feature of this question which I will refer to 
very briefly. In considering the matter of annexing an outlying 
dependency, it is important to look to the economic conditions of 
the countries about to be annexed. Is that country capable of 
becoming a part of arepublic? What are its products, and what 
effect would it have upon the products we already raise? What 
are the habits of the people? : 

The fact that these people are capable of governing. themselves 
is shown by their having done so for four years under a provi- 
sional form of government. They have sufficiently demonstrated 
their capabilities in that direction. Their revenues equal their 

nditures, they have maintained 5 credit unimpaired, 
a have developed rapidly in wealth and population. Their cap- 
ital city, Honolulu, is well paved, well lighted, supplied with an 
excellent car service, has a most satisfactory common-school sys- 
tem, and will compare favorably with any city of the same popu- 
lation in the United States. They have telegraph, telephone, and 
railroad service throughout the island, and maintain a postal 
savings-bank system, the deposits of which prove that the masses 
of the people are thrifty, industrious, and economical, The rec- 
ords of the courts show that in morality the people will compare 
favorably with those of the United States. A 

Now we come to the products. They raise no wheat, practi- 
cally no corn, oats, rye, or barley. In the cereals they do not 
come into competition with the agriculture of the United. States. 
They have vast areas of land adapted to the raising of sugar. 
The product of the United States in sugar lacks $100,000,000 an- 
nually of being sufficient to supply the wants of our own people. 
Therefore the addition of a large area of sugar-producing land 
can not be otherwise than beneficial. They raise a high grade of 

coffee. Our Department of Agriculture has expended large sums 
of money in vain to try to introduce the coffee plant into this 
country. We have no coffee lands, and the addition of coffee 
lands could not be otherwise than beneficial. They raise a great 
deal of rice. In some of our Southern districts we produce a con- 
siderable quantity of rice, but we have never yet succeeded in 
raising as much as we could use, and consequently the addition 
of rice lands would be very acceptable. They raise bananas, and 
the United States imports large quantities of bananas. 

For many years we have been experimenting with different 
kinds of silkworm, in order to produce native silk. In Louisiana 
these experiments have been partially successful. The silk in- 
dustry has neyer been developed in Hawaii, but those who have 
made a study of the subject are very positive in their belief that 
the worms would thrive as well in those islands as in China and 
Japan. If they are right, it would add to the industries of this 
country one of the greatest lines of manufacture that could be 
established here. 

There is not a line of industry, agricultural or industrial, in 
which the Hawaiian Islands come into competition with the 
United States. Everything that we receive through the annex- 
ation of Hawaii is an addition to our resources, Raising ourown 
sugar, our own coffee, and our own rice, with a climate similar 
to that of many of the oriental countries, a location adapted to 
the produce and manufacture of those articles which the people 
across the Pacific require, we would be in a peculiarly happy con- 
dition because we would be enabled to more thoroughly satisfy 
their wants than any other nation on earth. ; 

Mr. Speaker, I believe in giving due deference to the policies 
Which have been laid down for our guidance by the illustrious 
statesmen of the past. I believe in being very careful not to en- 
croach upon the provisions of the Federal Constitution. But, Mr. 
Speaker, no statesman of the past ever said or intimated that our 
territory should not be extended where, in the judgment of our 
naval and military officers, the law of self-preservation required 
its extension. The Constitution is silent upon the subject, except 
that it gives Congress the power to create new States. 


Constitution, justified the extension of territory beyond that 
owned by the United States when the Constitution was adopted. 
If we could constitutionally purchase the province of Louisiana, 
California, Nevada, and New Mexico, and Alaska, which is. not 
contiguous to the main body of the United States, and annex 
Texas. there is no limitation, so far as the Constitution is con- 
cerned, upon the judgment of Congress, and we can take 

sion of any territory that the development of time may render 
necessary to the development of the United States. 


Hawaiian Annexation Resolution. 


“Public 3 by prolonged discussion of the subject, de- 
mands the annexation of Hawaii.” 


SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES F. COCHRAN, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 14, 1898. 


The House having under consideration House joint resolution (H. Res. 259) 
providing for the annexation of Hawaii— 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Hawaiian groupis composed of eight islands, 
with an aggregate area of 6,740 square miles—about equal to the 
combined area of Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

These islands are on the ocean pathway pursued by the ships of 
all countries engaged in Pacific commerce. 

The distance from Honolulu to the important Pacific ports is 
given in the Senate committee's report upon the pending resolu- 
tion as follows: : 


— 
= 


2,389 
Hawaii to Pagopago, Samoa 263 
Hawaii to Auckland, New Zealand 850 
Hawaii to Fiji 75 
Hawaii to Marshall Islands 1193 
Hawaii to Caroline Islands. . 602 
Hawaii to Speen . ar 


From the same source we learn that the population of the 
islands is 109,020. In round numbers the different nationalities 
are represented as follows: 

Native Hawaiians -... 


Chinese 
Americans, and Europeans by birth or descent. 
Mixed blood z 


In 1867 the aggregate foreign trade of the islands was $1,205,- 
622.02, l of which was with the United States, and 85 
per cent of which was carried in American ships. Thenceforth 
the foreign trade of the islands has increased year by year until 
in 1897 it exceeded $18,000,000. x j 

Throughout the entire period the United States has held fully 
five-sixths of this trade and 85 per cent of the tonnage has been 
carried by American ships. 

During the period in which this enormous commercial develop- 
ment has taken place there has been no corresponding increase in 
population—a consideration which renders the marvelous progress 
of the islands in recent years all the more remarkable. 

The English language is taught in public schools, and the islands 
have several excellent colleges and a university. 

Honolulu, the capital and principal seaport, is a thoroughly 
American city, and public and private business are conducted 
there exactly as they are in this country. 

Such is the little Republic which has occupied so prominent a 
place in the minds of Americans for several years past. 

Mr. Speaker, as I listened to the magnificent tribute paid to this 
great Republic by the eman from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARD- 
son], I wondered how it was possible for him to believe that the 
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annexation of Hawaii, an infinitesimal atom in the sea, witha 
population of 100,000, would endanger the perpetuity of a Republic 
now peopled by alge Aa millions, and which by the middle 
of the next century will contain not less than 150,000,000. Are 
we to attribute this extraordinary statement to careful considera- 
tion of the subject, or to a fault from which none of us are exempt, 
the thoughtless use of platitudes drawn from oratory of other 
days—oratory of the funereal order? 

e are told that on account of the mixture of races in the pop- 
ulation of the island their annexation would place in jeopardy 
the Constitution of our fathers. I wonder how gentlemen can 
attribute to such infinitesimal causes the power to produce such 
awful consequences. 

Why, should you drop the entire population of the Sandwich 
Islands into New York, and go to the metropolis a week after- 
wards and seek to find one of them, it would take a detail of police- 
men and detectives to locate him. 

Probably the aggregate population of the islands will finally 
reach half a million, compi mostly of Americans and the chil- 
dren of Americans. By the time that number is reached this Re- 
public will contain a population of 150,000,000. Do gentlemen 
really believe that a mere military outpost, guarding our Pacific 
coast, peopled 500,000 prosperous American traders, farmers, 
and artisans, will jeopardize the prosperity and happiness or the 
Government of the 150,000,000? 

We are asked, What is to be done with the islands? What form 
of government will be provided for them? Are they to be admit- 
ted as a State at some time in the future? 

When these questions arise we will deal with them. I assume 
that the American Congress will dispose of them with wisdom and 

ropriety, and in a manner guaranteeing protection to the best 
interest of the islands and our common country, just as I believe 
it will dispose of the pending question with wisdom and propriety 
by their annexation. This Congress will fully meet the expecta- 
tions of the country if it finds a way of satisfactorily settling 
questions which are before it. It is not called upon to deal with 
matters that may arise in the future. 

We have been told that the natives have dwindled from 100,000 
to 30,000, and that this is an evidence of the cruelty of the mis- 
sionaries who settled in Hawaii seventy-five years ago. What 
have the sins of the missionaries of a generation that has 
away to do with a question which now concerns the people of this 
generation? Can any possible solution of the pending question 
remedy the alleged wrongs concerning which gentlemen in this 
Chamber are so deeply disturbed? : 

Laboring under the hallucination that the pending measure 
proposes a vast scheme of colonization, several gentlemen have 
expatiated at length upon the disasters suffered by the nations 
that have adopted a colonial policy. They say that the coloniza- 
tion of distant possessions has brought ruin to all countries that 
have undertaken it. r. 

Mr. Speaker, this statement is not borne out by history. On 
the contrary, the colonization of distant possessions by European 
powers has carried to the remote corners of the earth the blessings 
of advanced civilization. À 

Why, sir, if we were to accept as true some of the extraordinary 
statements made in the course of this debate, we would be com- 
pelled to regard the discovery of the Western World as a disaster 
to the governments of Europe. And yet the truth is that the 
8 ation of centuries was relieved by the discovery of this hem- 
isphere. It afforded an opportunity for colonization—a boon to 
those countries, which, on account of their limited area, were 
unable to provide land for their increasing population. 

Had gentlemen based their objections to the adoption of a 
policy of territorial expansion upon the facts of history, they 
would have said that the great continental powers have not suc- 
ceeded in schemes of colonization. . 

To necessity, and not to choice, are attributable the schemes of 
colonization which have established in distant lands English, 
Dutch, and Portuguese colonies. t 

The nations that have succeeded best in these ventures were 
compelled to find somewhere homes for their surplus population. 

Great Britain and Holland are the chief colonizing powers of 
Europe. Portugal has been more successful as a colonizing power 
than 1 ho will say that in the case of either England, 
Holland, or Portugal past schemes of colonization have been dis- 
astrous? Why, Mr. Speaker, the immigration of large numbers 
from these countries was absolutely unescapable. 

Do gentlemen believe that it would have been better for the 
myriads who have left the shores of Great Britain to find homes 
in distant lands to go forth shorn of the protection of their coun- 
try’s flag? Instead of total expatriation, the British emigrant has 
suffered only the pangs of departure from his native land, and in 
recompense for the rotection afforded by his country’s flag he 
has built the colossal empire upon whose dominions thesun never 
sets. Place your finger upon the tiny dot made upon the ne hd 
the British nds, then let your eye wander over the Bri 


possessions in other lands, and with this wonderful object lesson 
before you, tell me the value of the arguments against coloniza- 
tion that have been advanced in the course of this discussion. 

Have the gentlemen who have denounced colonization as a pit- 
fall which has engulfed every nation undertaking such a policy 
considered the facts of history? I think not. I can not attribute 
their oratorical flights to anything but the pardonable use of the 
license indulged by stump speakers. Assuredly they do not re- 
flect opinions deliberately formed or based on correct information 
on the subject. 

If it be true that generally schemes of colonizations have not 
been a matter of choice, but of necessity, what vapid and mean- 
ingless nonsense it is to say that dire penalties await the nations 
whose colonies are most extensive. 

Why, sir, if colonization of newly discovered lands be in itself 
a vice, if to plant colonies is to enter the doorway to ruin, tell 
me why it is that colonies planted by Great Britain in all quar- 
ters of the world exercise to-day transcendent influence in all of 
the concerns of the race. 

Who can take in view the magnificent developments in Canada 
and Australia and conclude that it was a mistake for the people 
of the British Isles to provide in new continents homes for their 
increasing population? 

Do the gentlemen who condemn colonization wholesale ever 
stop tothink that our great country and its institutions sprang 
from colonization? 

Mr. Speaker, naturally, well-built phrases capture our fancy; 
and there is a tendency to accept them, almost without analysis, 
as nuggets of wisdom. This frequently enables mere phrase 
makers to pose as philosophers. metimes opinions are pre- 
sented in such charming language that they captivate the senses, 
but it frequently happens that when a well-rounded period is 
stripped of its rhetorical flounces an idea wholly grotesque and 
untenable remains. 

So it is, Mr. Speaker, when gentlemen who are opposed to the 
annexation of the Hawaiian Islands denounce the measure as the 
33 of a vast scheme of colonization. The ponderous ora- 
tory employed in exploiting this ere is impressive, but it only 

uires a moment’s refiection to banish the goblin. 

r. Speaker, the gentlemen who are so disturbed by the appre- 
hension that we are about to establish eolonies everywhere may 
calm their fears. Natural obstacles render colonial extension at 
this time impossible. There are no new continents to colonize, no 


new worlds to conquer. 

But, Mr. Speaker, sup that in the distant future some 
Yankee mariner, sailing far away, should discover another mag- 
nificent continent, such as we inhabit, and, returning, skaala 
bring tidings that this newly discovered continent, extending from 
the frozen seas to the Tropics, possessed magnificent rivers, beau- 
tiful valleys, illimitable forests, and majestic mountains filled 
with iron and coal and the precious metals, and that everything 

ood for man was produced in abundance within its borders. 

uppose that at the time of this discovery our population had in- 
creased until its density barred many of our citizens out of the 
occupation of land. 

Sir, under such circumstances would it be an unmixed disaster 
if millions of our citizens should go to this new world, there raise 
the flag of this great Republic, and dedicate the new continent, as 
this continent has been dedicated, to the use and occupation of 
American freemen and their posterity? 

Was it an unmixed evil when this great continent was colo- 
nized by the Anglo-Celtic races? Would it be an unmixed evil if 
other continents could be discovered, colonized, and developed, as 
this has been? 

Now, I want it distinctly understood that I am not advocating 
the adoption of the policy of colonization by the United States, 
Iam trying to point out to erring brethren on both sides of this 
Chamber the fact that no such thing as vast schemes of coloniza- 
tion are possible. Iam trying to show them that nowhere in the 
world could lodgment for American colonies be found. I am 
trying to convince them that they are combating not realities, 
butscarecrows, sprung from the imagination by the exigencies of a 

-debate in which, for want of better arguments, they have sung 
seroma perverted facts, and ignored history. 

Mr. Speaker, I am persuaded that the 8 really refer 
to schemes of conquest. They have not drawn the distinction 
between the colonization of newly discovered countries and wars 
of conquest carried on for the purpose despoiling existing states. 
If itis to the latter policy—a 1 wholly inimical to tenets of 
Democracy—that they object, I heartily concur with them. It is 
one thing to colonize by the emigration of a pees to a new 
land; it is another to make forcible conquest of foreign posses- 
sions. 

Mr. S. er, in this connection I desire to point out the fact 

that in its whole history there is only one instance—that of the 
colonization and peaceful conquest of Hawaii—in which Ameri- 
can citizens have settled in a country filled with barbarians and 
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established a colony which, in the course of time, has ripened into 
the controlling element of the population. It was not a vast 
scheme of colonization,” it has not resulted in the settlement of a 
vast continent by Americans, but it has succeeded in cementing 
to this Republic a group of beautiful islands which are useful to 
our commerce and necessary toourdefense. Hawaiiis an Ameri- 
can colony. It has 1 for the protection of the flag of the 
mother country, and I am in favor of granting the petition. 

And, Mr. Speaker, let us compare the acquisition of Hawaii, 
which is as good as accomplished, with the conquest of simi- 
lar countries that have passed to the possession of white invad- 
ers. Thelanding of the Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock, of the Dutch 
at Manhattan Island, of the Cavaliers in Virginia and the Caro- 
linas, sounded the death knell of the American aborigines. The 
native tribes of Australia and New Zealand are almost extinct. 
Of all the African tribes only the Kaffirs promise to survive the in- 
vasion of the dark continent by European hordes. 

Contrast this panorama of violence, lasting for centuries, which 
forms the background of the picture of 5 civilization 
everywhere else, then bear in mind that only in the Hawaiian 
Islands has a barbarous native population taken on the ways, man- 
ners, and customs of civilization. Everywhere else the native has 
died in an unyielding struggle against advancing civilization. 
The Hawaiians alone have willingly adopted the arts of peace and 
welcomed Christianity and progress, 

In a century they have almost outgrown the hideous customs of 
centuries of barbarism and adopted the habits, ideals, and insti- 
tutions of the greatest Republic the world hasever known. They 
have established universities and colleges and a system of com- 
mon schools which are attended by a large percentage of their 
children, and evince an aptitude in peaceful pursuits unexampled 
in the history of the inferior races. Long before the revolution 
of 1893 they adopted a liberal constitution and instituted par- 
liamentary government, with a judiciary which administered 
justice, and police regulations which preserved the peace and pro- 
tected the citizen. Sir, in view of these achievements I am 
amazed that members of this body should thoughtlessly assail the 
founders of the Hawaiian Republic. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, this brings me to a brief consideration 
of the origin of the existing situation in Hawaii. The proposal 
to annex the islands was first made fifty-six years ago. Twice 
within a decade the French had occupied Honolulu and menaced 
the independence of the Government. Alarmed at dangers so 
serious, 5 reigning King sought the annexation of the islands to 
the United States. A treaty of annexation was negotiated, signed 
by our Government, and transmitted to Honolulu for the signa- 
ture of the King, Before its arrival there the King died and his 
successor refused to continue the negotiations. Under the terms 
a this treaty Hawaii would have become a State in the American 

nion. 

As a result of the complications of that period this country 
served fair notice on foreign powers that henceforth interference 
in the affairs of the islands would not be tolerated, and from that 
day until this they have been substantially under the protection 
of this country. 

Several times during the past fifty years annexation has been 
broached, and in 1892, succeeding a revolutton which expelled a 
half-barbarous queen from the throne and established a He Sai 
a treaty of annexation was negotiated by the Harrison Adminis- 
tration. This treaty was pending in the American Senate when 
Cleveland became President in 1893, and one of his first and most 
unpatriotic acts was to withdraw it from the Senate on the ground 
that the American minister had been a party to the overthrow 
of the monarchy. 

Mr. Speaker, this charge was wholly unfounded; but even if it 
rested upon sufficient grounds to warrant Mr. Cleveland in makin 
it, still I insist that the cause of the revolution was such as woul 
have justified this Government in interfering with a high hand 
and outstretched arm. The Queen was on the eve of promulgat- 
ing a new constitution, divesting the Americans on the island of 
political and civil rights which they had enjoyed for half a cen- 
tury; rights guaranteed by the Hawaiian constitution, which the 
Queen had sworn to support; rights which could not be taken 
away from them except by an act of deliberate lawlessness on her 

part. Clearly this was an attempt to completely revolutionize 
he Government. 

The Americans took counsel with one another and resolved to 
meet the proposed revolution by a counter revolution. <A large 
number of natives and all the Europeans on the island joined in 
the movement. The monarchy was overthrown and a republic 
established. 

Mr. Speaker, to hear members of the American Congress de- 
nounce the Hawaiian revolution as an unjustifiable act of lawless- 
ness and the deposition of the Hawaiian Queen as both a misfor- 
tune and a crime is indeed astounding. Do the gentlemen who 
have talked in this vein regret the failure of the scheme which 
had for its purpose the subjection of the white population to the 


reign of an absolute government, presided over by a woman and 

administered by her satellites? Do they regret the downfall of 
what was probably the most . and absurd monarchy the 

world has ever seen, and the establishment of a republic in its 
lace? Sir, Ican not believe that they entertain the opinions in- 
icated by their remarks upon this branch of the subject. 

Like their protests against ‘‘vast schemes of colonization,” 
whieh exist only in the imagination, fiery denunciation of the 
means by which Liliuokalani was dethroned must be regarded 
as the work of mere word mongers, who, for want of a better plea, 
have been driven to denunciation of a republic founded by men of 
American ancestry and American genius, as a means of averting 
oppression and injustice. 

t was against the Republic thus established that Grover Cleve- 
land raised his wicked and unpatriotic hand, and against the per- 
tuation of which he conspired, but in the providence of God the 
waiian Republic still lives, and I hope and believe will be rescued 
from the dangers that environ it by the prompt passage of the 
pending measure. [Loud applause. 

The Hawaiian Republic is in all respects a duplicate of the 
American State. Its institutions are duplicates of ours. Its 
schools and institutions of learning and eleemosynary institutions. 
are modeled upon the American plan, and when the islands be- 
come a part of the Republic the transition will occur without 
the slightest change in the policy of the islands. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the indisputabie facts I have narrated, 
Lask upon what theory do gentlemen confound the proposed an- 
nexation of Hawaii with the policy of conquest of which they are 
so much afraid? The proposition to annex these islands has been 
discussed by American Presidents and American Cabinets at in- 
tervals for fifty-six years, and never has there been an intimation 
of a desire for their acquisition by conquest. So plain has been the 
fact that sooner or later annexation would take place that until the 
advent of Cleveland no American statesman ever uncondi- 
tionally opposed it; and yet nobody has ever dreamed of forcible 
annexation. Therefore, speeches denunciatory of territorial 
aggrandizement by forcible conquests have no relevancy to the 
pending question. 

Annexation has never been regarded and can not now be re- 

ded asa partisan question. It was first broached by President 
yler, a Whig, who, while not advocating annexation, said in 
substance that while it was not the policy of this Government to 
extend its possessions beyond this continent, the uliar situa- 
tion of these islands, their intimate relations with us, and our 
paramount interest in their destiny, suggested that an exception 
might be made in their case. Thus it is seen that at that early 
date the first of our Presidents to discuss the ultimate relations of 
islands to the United States broached the subject of annexa- 
on. 

Daniel Webster, Tyler's Secretary of State, sent instructions to 
our representative at Honolulu that our interest in the Hawaiian 
Islands were of such importance that we could not uncondition- 
ally acknowledge the independence of the Hawaiian Government. 
And from that day until this the United States has insisted upon the 
right to control the destiny of the Hawaiian people. e have 
sternly denied to foreign countries participation in the discussion 
of questions affecting Hawaii, and we have also denied to the 
Hawaiian Government the right to negotiate treaties fixing its re- 
lations to foreign governments. : 

President Pierce, a Democrat, seems to have acted upon the 
suggestion of his Whig predecessor, for during the Pierce Admin- 
istration the annexation of the islands was only prevented by the 
death of a Hawaiian king. 

From 1842 until this hour, whenever the subject has been men- 
tioned by an American statesman, whether Whig, Democrat, or 
Republican, it has been with at least a suggestion that the time 
would arrive when protection of our own interests and those of 
the islands would necessitate their annexation to the United States. 

During Pierce's Administration, Marcy, the most illustrious of 
a long list of distinguished Democrats who have presided over the 
State Department, negotiated the treaty of annexation to which I 
referred a few minutes ago. During Andrew Johnson’s Adminis- 
tration, Seward, admittedly the greatest of the Republican pre- 
miers, favored annexation. 

Certainly it will not be contended that a question upon which 
Webster the Whig, Marcy the Democrat, and Seward the Re- 
publican were in accord, and upon which, from their day until 
ours, party lines have not been drawn, can now be regarded as a 
party issue. 

Mr. Speaker, it is idle to attempt to entangle this question with 
the discussions of our occupation in the Philippine Islands. I do 
not believe there is in the country a man, either connected with 

ublic affairs or in private life, who is at this juncture sufficiently 
informed as to all the questions entering into the problem to 
enable him to form a rational opinion as to what shall be the 
sage = the United States in reference to our conquests in the 

ar 
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That question is not before us now. When it comes up for set- 
tlement we will discuss and settle it. Only one resolve been 
taken by the American people. They will see to it that Spain is 
driven from the Philippine Islands, never to return, and that the 
war shall not end without the United States securing a naval 
station in Asiatic waters. [Applause.] 

But, Mr. Speaker, all this is only remotely related to the pend- 
in, 


measure. R 

he question of the annexation of Hawaii was before the coun- 
try long before the outbreak of the Spanish war. The pending 
resolution was introduced in the Senate before hostilities with 
Spain were regarded as probable. Long before the battle of Ma- 
nila annexation was a burning question, and unless we settle it 
here and now, when we shall have concluded peace with Spain it 
will still be with us. 

Mr. Speaker, as I have before observed, we have stubbornly in- 
sisted that no other power should hold possession of these islands 
or exercise any control whatever over them. We have insisted 
that to allow any foreign government to obtain a lodgment at 
Honolulu would be dangerous to the best interests of the United 
States. What has caused American Presidents, Cabinets, and 
lawmakers of all political parties to take this position? 

Sir, it has resulted from positive knowledge that control of 
Hawaii is indispensable to the protection of the interests of the 
United States in the western Pacific. This it was that long ago 
impelled the American Government to set bounds to the ambition 
of foreign countries in that region—this it was that caused us to 
tie the hands of the Hawaiian Government to prevent the nego- 
tiation of treaties authorizing foreign powers to participate in the 
control of the islands. 

The little Republic, which by our own acts and for the protection 
of onr own h interests, has been made subject to the United 
States, seeks annexation to the country that has thus virtually 
obliterated her sovereignty. Hawaii comes with the plea of weak- 
ness and inability to maintain independent txistence, and asks to 
be taken under the protection of our flag. We are about to make 
answer to this petition, and for one I am unconditionally in favor 
of granting it. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, it been said that the Government now existing 
in Hawaii is a mere tyranny, not participated in by a large num- 
ber of the inhabitants, and that the constitution adopted by those 
who founded the Republic disfranchises the masses of the people. 

Gentlemen, this is a puerile argument. The rescue of these 
islands from the absurd, grotesque, tottering native dynasty was 
only another step in the onward march of liberty and civilization; 
another forward movement in the conquest of the world by the 
Aryan races. Bewail it as you may, the process of regeneration 
will go on and on until the reign of the Aryan, with justice, en- 
lightenment, and the establishment of liberty, shall penetrate to 
every nook of the habitable globe. [Applause. 

In the readjustment of international boundaries and the re- 
grouping of powers that are going on throughout the world the 
struggle is between medisvalism and progress. Sir, the fittest 
will survive. Under the providence of God, Anglo-Celtic civiliza- 
tion is accomplishing the regeneration of the planet. Its progress 
dispels barbarism and establishes order, dethrones despotism and 
ushers in liberty. Nothing can stay the onward march of the 
indomitable race that founded this Republic—the race which 
sooner or later will place the imprint of its genius and the stamp 
of its conscience upon civil institutions everywhere. Liberty En- 
lightening the World symbolizes not a mere barren ideality, but 
an irresistible political force, destined to guarantee to mankind 
universally the sacred rights of liberty and pursuit of happiness. 

Mr. Speaker, even if selfish interests did not command the an- 
nexation of Hawaii, mere sentiment should incline us to favorable 
action upon this resolution. The people of the Hawaiian Islands 
base their plea for annexation upon grounds which commend 
them to our 3 This American colony is unable to main- 
tain an army and navy, or ministers and consuls at the seats of 
foreign governments. It can not resist the eneroachments of for- 
eign powers. France or Germany or Japan may at any time 
make unjust demands and compel Hawaii to comply with them. 
It is this condition of defenselessness that is the basis of their plea 
for annexation. 

Can we turn a deaf ear to this appeal? 

Can we refuse the plea for annexation in one breath and then 
when the Hawaiians s turn elsewhere for aid—to Great Brit- 
ain, to Germany, to France—in the next breath prohibit any such 
alliance? How can a position so illogical be defended? Sir, the 
crucial hour has come—the hour when we must either surrender 
these islands to some other power or take them under the protec- 
tion of our flag. ę 

But, Mr. Speaker, trivial as has been other arguments in oppo- 
sition to annexation, it seems to me the most absurd ition 
takėn by gentlemen who are opposing the measure is ir flat 
refusal to accept the opinions of the great military and naval ex- 
the possession of these islands is essential 


rts who have said that 
the national defense. 


Without a single exception every American soldier and naval 
commander who has written or 2 upon the subject has testi- 
fied that with the possession of these islands it would not be diffi- 
cult for the United States to render its Western coast invulner- 
able to assault, while without them, and especially with a hostile 
power in possession of them, in case of war with a strong naval 
power our interests in the Pacific would be seriously endangered. 

_And how do gentlemen who are opposing annexation meet this 
view of the matter? Why, they brush aside the opinion of the 
experts, without pausing to even examine them, and proceed to 
vex the air with melodramatic oratory about the danger of adopt- 
ing a policy of colonization! Do the Congressmen who have so 
vigorously op annexation al a their constituents to put 
aside the opinions of Dupont, Melville, Walker, Mahon, Schofield, 
and Alexander and accept the opinions of mere civilians upon this 
important matter? . 

In 1851 Congress appointed a board of military and naval ex- 
perts, and directed them to report on what was essential to the 
protection of our seacoasts. At that early day these experts 
pointed out precisely what others have called attention to re- 
cently. They directed attention to the fact that in early times 
foreign powers had obtained essions in the West Indies which, 
in time of war, would furnish a base of naval operations and be 
a menace to our Atlantic seaboard. Discussing the defenses nec- 
essary to the protection of the Pacific coast, Admiral Dupont, 
who presided over the board and wrote its report, said: 


It is im ible to estimate too highly the value and importance of the 
Sandwich Islands, whether ina commercial or military point of view. Should 
circumstances ever place them in our hands they would prove the most im- 
ortant acquisition we could make in the whole Pacific Ocean—an acquisition 
timately connected with our commercial and naval supremacy in those 
seas. 


Without a dissentin 4 voice those most capable of determining 
the matter—a score of distinguished American naval and military 
commanders—have concurred in this opinion. 

In order to point out the invincible logic of this position, let me 
briefly state the arguments used by military and naval men in its 
support. In my judgment they are so simple that the commonest 
mind can understand them, and so convincing that it isno wonder 
opponents of annexation have never undertaken to refute them. 

e great military and naval authorities who have written and 
spoken on the subject say that a hostile power, sending a nayal 
expedition into the Pacific Ocean to make war upon the United 
States, could not pass by the Sandwich Islands if we had fortifi- 
cations and naval armament there, because, to assail the Pacific 
coast and leave a formidable enemy in the rear would be to invite 
destruction. Halting there to make conquest of the islands, the 
enemy would speedily exhaust his supplies besides being exposed 
to assault from our Pacific Squadron. 

They say also that without a base of supplies, and particular] 
a coaling station in the western Pacific, no foreign power coul 
carry on naval warfare against our Pacific coast. Hence the 
capture of the islands, which are the only available base in the 
western Pacific, would be indispensable to the success of any force 
that should meditate an assault upon the Pacific coast. Pearl 
Harbor is landlocked and may be made impregnable. 

Want of time forbids elaboration; but it seems to me that the 
mere statement of these propositions is sufficient to convince any 
impartial student of the question that the possession of these 
islands is absolutely indispensable to the safety of our Pacific 
shores. And, Mr. Speaker, we can no longer play the part of a 
dog in the manger in thismatter. These islands must pass to the 
control of some formidable foreign power or become a part of our 
territory. We must consent that another shall take and hold them 
or we must take and hold them ourselves. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the arguments used by antiannexationists 
constitutes in my opinion an overwhelming argument in support 
of annexation. Business development has drawn to the islands a 
considerable number of Mongolian laborers. The Chinese and 
Japanese now there number about 45,000, nine-tenths of whom 
are male. The presence of these Asiatics has been paraded as a 
formidable argument against annexation. Let us examine the 
bearing of the Mongolian problem upon the question. At present 
the Mongolians are not permitted to vote and are regarded as mere 
sojourners. 

ntil recently this element of Hawaiian population was com- 
pat almost entirely of cooly laborers, but recently the Japanese 
ave been coming over in swarms and making a permanent set- 
tlement. The Japanese Government has made complaint con- 
cerning discriminations made against its citizens by the constitu- 
tion and laws of the Republic, and had not fear of the United 
States prevented it, long ago the Mikado would have demanded 
the concession of equal political rights to the Japanese residents 
of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, sooner or later the Mongolians in the 
islands will assert themselves, revolutionize the government, and 
take possession of it. 

The belief is entertained by those best informed on the subject 

that only the knowledge that the United States would interfere 
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prevented a movement of this kind a year ago, and with the in- 
crease in the number of Asiatics domiciled on the islands the dan- 
of such a dénouement increases. With the annexation of the 
ds, the incursion of the Asiatics would cease, and the inflow 

of whites would begin. 

And, gentlemen, this is not the only danger that confronts this 
little Republic? Have you forgotten a recent assault of the Ger- 
mans upon Haiti? It may be repeated any day at Honolulu, It 
has been said in the course of this debate that annexation will be 
the beginning of a policy which will lead the country into innu- 
merable wars. My reply to this is if wedo not annex them we 
invite war, and it will come as sure as there is a God in heaven. 

Under existing conditions we must stand responsible for the 
mistakes and the misfortunes of the Hawaiian Government. We 
stand ready to take the field at a moment's notice in defense of 
their rights. The American people would not tolerate the visita- 
tion of the slightest injury upon them by Japan or by any of the 
great European powers. So sensitive are our people on this sub- 
ject that the mere suspicion of wrong on the part of France or 
Germany or Japan would excite in this country an irresistible 
tide of popular anger. 

Even the shadow of an attempt to establish Pagan rule at Hon- 
olulu, the least show of hostility to the republican Government 
founded by the American colonists in Hawaii, would so stir the 
wrath of the people of this country that to save it from harm the 
would go to war with Ji Spaa or with united Europe. [Applause, 

How can gentlemen shut their eyes to dangers so apparent? 
Even in the course of this debate the gropon dornet of the Mon- 
golians in the islands has been mentioned by those hostile to an- 
nexation asan evidence of the weakness of the little Republic. 
Why, gentlemen, this argument is fatal to your position, for as 
sure as the sun shines the American people will see to it that no 
harm comes to Hawaii. However numerous the Asiatic hordes 
that threaten the Hawaiian Government, they are not strong 
enough to cope with the United States, and if they but do lift a 
finger to menace the veal sila the people of this country will call 
them to account. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, Rent ton have talked a good deal about the 
Philippine Islan There is no relation whatever between the 

uestions growing out of the war with Spain and the annexa- 
os of Hawaii. e only respect in which the war affects the 

uestion lies in the fact that the situation existing to-day empha- 
sizes the argument of military and naval experts in favor of annexa- 
tion. It demonstrates the fact that Hawaii is indeed the Gibral- 
tar of the western Pacific. 

The ships that have gone to the relief of Dewey have halted at 
Honolulu to lay in fresh supplies of coal and provisions—a thing 
not absolutely essential, perhaps, but certainly the use of the 
islands as a resting place for our ships has been very useful and 
convenient. Under some circumstances it would be absolutely 
indispensable. If instead of being at war against Spain we were 
at war with a first-class power, long ago a hostile fleet would have 
appeared in the Pacific, and, even if we had possessed a formida- 

e navy, we would have been compelled to make the Hawaiian 
Islands the basis of naval operations; if for no other reason, to 
prevent the enemy from obtaining a oenen there. 

In case of war between the United States and any first-class 
power, does anybody imagine that the enemy would hesitate for a 
moment to seize these islands and make them the base of opera- 
tions against ovr Pacific coast? To prevent this we would be 
compelled to take possession, Why should we refuse to accept 
peaceable and lawful possession now? 

Our recent experience in the far East forcibly illustrates the 
indispensability of a base of supplies near the theater of modern 
naval warfare. 

When Dewey was expelled from the Chinese ports he made a 
bee line for the 5 Islands, , eh the Spanish fleet, 
and took possession of Manila Harbor. e had no coaling sta- 
tion in that quarter of the world, and Dewey could find no rest- 
ing place for his fleet eer by fighting for it. Had he been faced 
by an enemy capable of defending himself, what could he have 
done but clear out for home? 

The SPEAKER pro ss yay (Mr. DALZELL). The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. HITT. aie the gentleman further time. 

Mr. COCHR of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, those who 8 
annexation would overrule the opinion of five Presidents—three 
Democrats and two Republicans—whose utterances and writings 
stand over against the unpatriotic action of Cleveland, the only 
one in the list of American Presidents who is on record as uncon- 
ditionally ms Seri to annexation. They would overrule also the 
three men who stand at the head of the list of American premiers— 
Webster, the greatest Whig; Marcy, the greatest Democrat; Sew- 
ard, the greatest Republican. And, more remarkable still, they 
would overrule the consensus of opinion among military and naval 
experts who, throughout fifty years of discussion, have concurred 
in the opinion that the possession of these islands is indispensable 
to the safety of the United States. 


I warn gentlemen who have so stubbornly o the g 
of this measure that the people will not sustain the pe on they 
have undertaken to defend. Public opinion, enlightened by pro- 
longed discussion of the sh i demands the annexation of 
Hawaii. Let us pass the pending resolution and annex to our 
country these little islands, that they may forever stand as a faith- 
fnl sentinel, guarding our Western coast against assault. Our 
own 0 as well as the welfare of the people of the islands de- 
mands i 

The certainty that the Nicaraguan Canal will be built in the 
near future, coupled with the enormous industrial development 
that is taking place in oriental countries, argues that we are on 
the threshold of an era in which the theater of the chief activities 
of the world's commerce will be the Pacific Ocean. Hawaii is the 
key to the situation. It is already an American State. Let it be 
aoe 3 part of the great American Republic. [Prolonged ap- 
plause. 


Annexation of Hawaii. 
SPEECH 
HON. M. GRIFFIN, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 15, 1898, 
On the joint resolution (H. Res. 259) to provide for annexing the Hawaiian 


ds to the United States. 

Mr, GRIFFIN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The discussion of the resolution for the annex- 
ation of the Hawaiian Islands has developed the fact that some 
Se are not only exceedingly timid, but entertain strange 

orebodings for the future of this country. 

It is fortunate, however, for the American people that mere 
prophecy of disaster in consequence of our disposition to extend 
the protection afforded by our flag to the Sandwich Islands re- 
quires verification, and that intimidation of this character will 
not deter Congress from the performance of itsduty. It is rather 
remarkable that those who oppose the pending resolution can not 
discover something in the proposition to recommend it to their 
favorable consideration, or to even exact from them the slightest 
friendly comment. 

Their opposition is so determined and pronounced that they 
seem to regard the entire question as an evil omen. They fail to 
see anything but the greatest danger to the Republic as the inev- 
itable consequence of an expansion of our territory. Such oppo- 
sition exhibits a distrust in the ability, not only of the American 
diplomat and statesman, but also of our civilization to proper! 
cope with the complicated problems which, as they view it, will 
necessarily result from the annexation of these islands. 

It is unfortunate that any of our citizens occupying positions of 
influence by reason of which they may in a measure mold public 
sentiment should entertain such a poor opinion of those who will 
succeed the present generation in the control of our public affairs. 

May we not rather cherish the highest hopes that the character 
of our institutions will have such an effect upon the future of this 
country that the American people will, as in the past, be able to 
successfully cope with every question or problem that their age 
and time may present for solution. $ 

None of these gentlemen have yet pointed out in our past his- 
tory a crisis wherein America has failed to rise equal to the de- 
mands of the hour. Sir, I believe that the seal of progress will 
be stamped upon the future as well as if has been on the past of 
this nation. 

As a government we must either advance or recede, for no na- 
tion can long remain stationary. The desire for an expansion of 
territory is in keeping with the spirit of the age. Although our 
natio domain embraces an area of more than 3,600,000 square 
miles, yet the American spirit of enterprise so predominates our 
people that there are now many energetic citizens looking beyond 
our shores for new fields, greater opportunities and advantages 
than are to be found within the confines of our present territory. 

It is ignoring the facts to say that a large preponderence of the 
American people are notin favor of annexation. The question is 
not by any means a new one, and hence there is not a particle of 
force in the suggestion that action ought to be withheld until our 
people can have an opportunity of expressing themselves upon 
the subject. It would be discounting their intelligence to say that 
a subject which has been agitated in this country for more than 
forty years was either so new or novel as to require further time 
for the popular mind to arrive at a proper estimate of its impor- 
tance or its consequence, or as to the advisability of definite action 
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at this time. It may be safely said that to-day all over this coun- 
try but one definite sentiment pervades the minds of a large ma- 
jority of our people; and that is favorable to the annexation of 
Hawaii. In favoring the passage of this resolution we are but 
meeting the expectations of our citizens. 

The fears expressed by those unfavorable to the proposition as 
to the effect of the passage of this measure will not, Í am thor- 
oughly satisfied, be verified. They seem to be following a phan- 
tom, a creation of the imagination, in order that they may have 
an opportunity of engaging in a most unjustifiable, although the 
most effective, way of assailing the position of those who favor 
annexation. 

They have been unable to point out in the history of this coun- 
try any instance in which the acquisition of territory has proven 
detrimental to the public interests. Their warnings and oni- 
tions are but the result of mere theories and speculation as to 
what the outcome of the contemplated action will be. 

History furnishes no example of a nation increasing its posses- 
sions at a time when a tendency toward decadence was apparent. 
The fact that our Government is in such a prosperous condition 
that the accession of territory seems of easy accomplishment 
makes it clear that we ought not to allow the opportunity to pass 
without profiting by it. None can deny that our history in this 

is replete with acts involving acquisitions and additions to 
our territory. 

The portion of our national domain embraced within the limits 
of the original thirteen States which Great Britain recognized in 
1783 as defining our territorial extent is now but a fraction of 
the vast area of that part of the Western Hemisphere over which 
floats the Stars and Stripes as the emblem of our national suprem- 
acy. The cession in 1803 by France of the territory then known 
as the Province of Louisiana added to our possessions an area now 
embraced within the limits of the geat States of Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Oregon, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, Loui- 
siana, part of Colorado, and parts of the Indian and Oklahoma 
Territories, 

The cession of 1819 by Spain gave us the territory now known 
as the State of Florida. In 1845 the great State of Texas and part 
of Colorado and of the Territory of New Mexico were annexed. 
California, Nevada, Utah, and parts of the State of Colorado and 
of the Territories of Arizona and New Mexico were ceded by Mex- 
ico in 1848. The Gadsden porcons of 1853 gave us parts of the 
Territories of Arizona and New Mexico. The last addition to our 
territory was the purchase from and cession by Russia of Alaska 
in 1867. 

The present total territorial area of the United States is said to 
be 8,602,990 square miles. Of this, but 823,045 square miles are 
included within the limits of the original thirteen States, being 
less than one-fourth of our present territorial area. The history, 
therefore, of the first eighty-four years of our national existence— 
that is, from 1783 to 1867,the ~~ in which Alaska was purchased 
and ceded—bears witness to the acquisition by the United States 
of a territorial domain more than three times the extent of its 
original possessions. Itis a notable fact that Alaska alone con- 
tains an area of 577,390 square miles, or only 255,655 square miles 
less than the area of the thirteen original States. 

In view of these facts, if the history of the past has not been 
such as to educate the American people in the direction of favor- 
ing the acquisition of territory, it is difficult to conceive how 
any nation could create opportunities which would enable it to 
more certainly incline its people to support the policy of annexa- 
tion, 

If the people of one nation have been committed to this princi- 

le more than that of any other, it must be conceded that we have. 
h is not surprising that the wisdom of those who have preceded 
us should in this juncture impel us to repeat their acts in dealing 
with a subject concerning which, in the abstract, the policy of 
this country has been so often definitely settled. Butit may be 
urged that, with the exception of Alaska, the acquisitions of the 
og relate wholly to contiguous territory. However that may 

„in the purchase of we have an example which fully 
sustains the policy of acquiring territory when desirable, although 
far beyond and entirely separated from our national domain. 

Is there anyone to-day who 3 of the purchase of 
Alaska, that vast area which is three-fourths as great in extent 
as that of those States which first composed the Federal Union, 
and which now gives great promise of vast and hidden stores of 
wealth which may yet contribute largely to our national pros- 
perity, just because it is not contiguous to any of our other ter- 
ritory? Not only this, but unlike the Hawaiian Islands, it is 
contiguous to the territory of a foreign country, the boundary 
line between which and the United States is not so clearly settled 
but that disputes as to its proper location may yet arise. 

In Alaska, then, we have a territory separated from our shores 
not only by iue North Pacific Ocean, but also by the Dominion of 
Canada. we seek to gain its shores without crossing the terri- 
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tory of another country, we are obliged to traverse the pathless 
ocean. 

It is true Alaska is accessible to us by an overland journey as 
well as by sea under ordinary conditions, It is not, however, cer- 
tain that our right of access by land could always be enjoyed, 
and in fact, that right might be denied when the need for exercis- 
ing it would be most pressing. 

n the case of Hawaii we have but the one method of reaching 
it, and that is by an ocean passage. It may be said that this fact, 
and the greater distance between our shores and Hawaii, destroys 
the parallel as to the desirability of acquisition of territory be- 
tween that and Alaska. It would seem, however, to be only a 
question of degree, and I have no doubt that if those in the past 
who were imbued with the wisdom of acquiring desirable terri- 
tory were here to pass upon this question, they would readily 
urge the progress which we have witnessed in every direction 
during the past thirty years as a minimizer of objections which 
might otherwise be regarded as tangible to the acquisition of ter- 
ritory at so great a distance from our shores, 

To my mind, and as I read the history of the past century, the 
objections which are being urged to the annexation of Hawaiiare 
not in consonance with the trend of our national progress or edu- 
cation. The Sandwich Islands asinsular possessions may present 
problems differing somewhat in character from those which have 

itherto engaged the attention of our people; but however diffi- 
cult they may prove to be, the advance made by the American 
people during the past century and the experience which has 
come to them by reason thereof have, in my opinion, been more 
than ample to fully qualify them to meet and successfully master 
all problems, however difficult they may be, that will be presented 
as a result of the annexation of Hawaii. 

From my standpoint, and as I view the question, it is a source 
of regret that any comparison should have been made by the gen- 
tlemen discussing the question between the annexation of the 
Sandwich Islands and of acquiring and holding the Philippine 
Islands, by which it was attempted to make the desirubility of 
annexing the former apparent as against the undesirability of re- 
taining the latter. The two propositions are essentially distinct. 
One is before us for immediate consideration; the other has no 
place whatever in this discussion. It is impossible to anticipate 
what, in the near future, will be our relations toward the Philip- 
pine Islands. nor the kind of action which circumstances and con- 
eye yet to arise may necessitate as our proper course concern- 
ing them, 

Ve should not at this time allow ourselves to become commit- 
ted to a line of policy respecting the Philippines which would 
deter us from establishing the proper policy concerning them in 
case the eventualities of war should leave them upon our hands 
to deal with; nor is it wise, for the accomplishment of Hawaiian 
annexation or the success of this measure, to say that we would 
not favor the annexation of those far-off Spanish isles of the sea, 
with a view of quieting the alarm of those who oppose the annex- 
ation of the Sandwich Islands on the ground that it is emphasiz- 
ing at policy of the expansion of territory which they so much 
object to. 

The pending measure should receive the support of Congress as 
an independent proposition, and, for one, I deprecate the necessity 
for the announcement of a different policy with reference to the 
Philippine Islands to that which should prevail concerning Ha- 
waii. 

Mr. Speaker, if, as the result of the existing war, we find it 
necessary or advisable to complete our investment and seizure of 
the Philippine Islands, and to retain them as our territory, either 
permanently or for such other disposition of them as the circum- 
stances may render advisable, I shall favor that policy as readily 
and as cheerfully as I do the measure now before the House. 

We are not obliged at this time to associate the Philippine Islands 
with the annexation resolution, except so far as to observe the 
desirability of having a foothold on Hawaiian soil to enable us to 
better conduct our movements and campaign against Spain at 
Manila. The Sera war has demonstrated beyond question the 
importance of having a coaling station and seaport in the vicinity 
of the Hawaiian Islands, and no one can prophesy with any de- 
gree of certainty how soon like conditions might be repeated as 

etween the United States and some other foreign power. 

Without enumerating the different reasons which render the 
possession of the Sandwich Islands desirable to the American peo- 
ple, there are so many grounds upon which annexation might be 
justified that the slightest reflection by the unprejudiced mind 
will find ample argument to vindicate the wisdom of our pro- 
posed action. Some objection has been made because of the char- 
acter of the people inhabiting these islands. To my mind if is 
immaterial by whom those islands are at present occupied. It 
will not be many years before the spirit of enterprise which con- 
trols our citizens will prompt many of them to avail themselves 
of the opportunities afforded by the rich and productive soil of 
the Sandwich Islands to tr er their habitations and business 
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thereto, and ultimately we will find the islands inhabited by a 
people homogeneous to our own. 

Again, those in authority in the Sandwich Islands have ex- 
pressed their desire to unite with and become a part of the terri- 
tory of the United States. Hence we are not compelling an un- 
willing people to submit to our jurisdiction. The objection has 
been made that the people of Hawaii have not had the oppor- 
tunity of expressing their preferences upon the subject of annex- 
ation, but it is sufficient for our purpose that those who control 
the affairs and Government of that people, and who represent 
them in matters of legislation and public policy, have not only 
invited us to take the islands, but -have made an actual tender 
thereof to this Government. 

The friendly relations which have for many years existed be- 
tween the two countries, and the frequent proffer of those islands 
to become a part of our territory, and the attitude maintained by 
the United States toward the islands have been such that we are 
already committed to the policy of annexation, and the only re- 
maining act which may accomplish it is the formal adoption of 
the necessary legislative enactment. In this respect the annexa- 
tion of Hawaii presents an entirely different question than if we 
were subjugating a people by the exercise of superior force. The 
one is fally justified, while the other might be reprehensible. 

Ido not agree with those who contend that legislation of this 
character is unconstitutional. However this may be, the exercise 
of the power proposed is not a greater infraction of the Constitu- 
tion than was the annexation of Alaska. That amounted to an 
interpretation, so far as this Government is concerned, of the 
constitutional provisions which have relation to the subject. 

There have been a number of instances in which the Executive 
has interpreted the Constitution so as to favor the power of an- 
nexation. The Supreme Court of the United States has also rec- 
ognized the constitutional power to annex territory to our national 

omain. 
wer of acquiring territory is a concomitant of nationla 
sovereignty. No State is permitted to enlarge its territorial ex- 
tent without authority conferred by Congress; therefore it can 
not be successfully contended that because the power to annex 
territory is not expressly delegated by the Federal Constitution 
such power nowhere exists. 

Since there is a positive 8 as against the States of our 
Federal Union enlarging their territory without the authority of 
Congress, and the inference to be drawn therefrom that Congress 
has power to permit such enlargement, although if may be con- 
fined to territory belonging to the United States, the nation, being 
supreme, has, as I confidently believe, without question, as an in- 
cident to its right of defense and self-preservation, and to enable 
it to do that which shall be most for the interests of its people, the 
inherent right to exercise that power if it shall be found that ac- 
quiring new territory is necessary for either the welfare of its 
people or for oe panos of national defense. 

It would indeed be an anomaly to say that a sovereign nation, 
because the power was not vested in it by express grant, should have 
no authority to enlarge its domain if by failing so to do its every 
existence would be threatened. 

If the strict constructionists of the Constitution are enabled to 
enforce their theories, then every foot of territory which has been 
acquired as an addition to that embraced within the limits of the 
first thirteen States has been annexed in violation of the Federal 
Constitution. 

It may well be asserted that if the statesmen of the past had 
been controlled by such a limitation of constitutional power, we 
would to-day be witnesses of the remarkable spectacle of a limited 
and feeble Republic, struggling to maintain its existence, instead 
of a nation of more than 70,000,000 people, the most free and 
prosperous on the face of the earth, with a territory bounded on 
two sides only by two great oceans, and extending from north to 
south between the greatest inland lakes in the world and the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

The American people will never consent to the application of 
the principle of such limited construction to our Constitution, 
either by our courts, the Executive, or the lawmaking power of the 
nation. The manifest destiny of this country should not be 
jeopardized by narrow views of powers that are as broad and ex- 
pansive as the necessities may require. 

The enlargement of our national domain will increase the num- 
ber of people that can be relied upon to uphold and maintain free 
institutions. Wherever our flag floats as a representative of Fed- 
eral jurisdiction, there we will find friends and a harbor of safety. 
The people of Hawaii are coming to us because they believe in our 
system of government. They have expressed a preference for it, 
and surely it would be contrary to the spirit of our institutions 
and the purposes for which free government was established by 
the founders of our Republic on the Western Hemisphere to say 
that those who desire to share in the blessings which we enjoy 
should not have the opportunity. 


Eulogy on the Late Senator Harris. 
REMARKS 
HON. NICHOLAS N. COX, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 18, 1898, 


On the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that r- 
tunity may be given for fitting tribute to the memory of Hon. ISHAM G. R- 
RIS, late a Senator from the State of Tennessee. 

“Resolved, That, as an additional mark of respect to his memory and emi- 
nent service, at the conclusion of these memorial proceedings the House stand 


journed. $ 
‘Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted by the Clerk of 
the House to the family of the deceased. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate.” 

Mr. COX said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: By the kindness of the House, in my absence I 
was permitted to place in the RecorD my humble appreciation of 
the public service and usefulness tothe people of Senator HARRIS. 

My acquaintance with him commenced at that time of my life 
when I cast my first vote, which was for him for governor of Ten- 
nessee. I knew him in war and in peace. I knew him as a states- 
man and a soldier. I knew him when a friend, and understood 
him when an enemy. As a man, like the most of our great men, 
he commenced with his common countrymen. 

He learned first the duty of a citizen, and then labored to ad- 
vance and protect the common welfare and liberty of his people. 
He was with all absolutely frank, firm, and positive. No man 
was ever deceived by him. He decided but once on any subject, 
and then never ceased to his convictions into practical ex- 
ecution. A devoted friend, a bold, daring fighting opponent, 
his very make-up hated deception. His very soul despised a luke- 
warm friend, and his very nature combated opposition. Avarice 
rad no place in his nature. He spent his life for the State and 

poor. 

No stain of dishonesty is on his record, and no treachery ever 
even suspected. Firm, decisive, resolute, able, honest, and brave, 
these were the elements of his greatness. In politics, a Democrat 
of the old school. The State had his affection; and as a protector 
of the rights of the States he stood at the front in all his public 
career. As a Democrat, he adhered to the strictest economy, and 
left as far as possible the individual to govern himself and to be 
individually responsible for his own conduct. Everyright under 
the law was equal with him; every protection given by law should 
operate for all alike. 

No fear of the 3 and great; no oppressing the poor and 
needy. The public funds under his control were sacred for the 
objects intended. The demoralization of war and disruption of 
society had no effect on his integrity. He defended the funds of the 
people from thieves and marauders in time of peace, and in time 
of War carried the sacred funds of our common schools through 
camps, battles, and marches; and, althongh an exile himself, with 
a price set on his head, he returned every dollar to its place with- 
out the loss of a cent. What a contrast with the thieves who 
seized it after such honesty and stole the entire trust from our 
children! Indeed, such honesty as Senator Harris displayed is 
noble and grand. 

Iknew him in war. The first commission I ever held in the 
army was signed by him. I saw him a commander in chief of 
Tennessee soldiers. Uneducated in military affairs, yet he seemed 
to grasp the full and extended scope of his duties. Kind yet firm 
with his troops, they loved him. Without fear, they admired 
him, and, full of energy and self-control, he won justly for him- 
self the great title of war governor of the South.” 

What a scene it was when this great governor lifted from his 
horse the dying genius of war, Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston, whom 
President Davis pronounced the greatest of all his generals, at 
the terrible battle of Shiloh. I have often heard the old Senator 
talk of this incident, and it seemed to arouse every emotion in his 
true, honest soul. . 

A volume could be written of interesting episodes in his life— 
his contest for governor with John Netherland. The good joker, 
genial humorist, was a power on the stump. The keen, decisive 
logic and clear expression of thought Harris had were equal to the 


on. 

He found in Robert Hatton a competitor worthy of any man, 

Logical, learned, generous, and brave, he was ready for the lance 

of his competitor. Senator HARRIS always regarded Hatton as 

the strongest competitor he ever met. Both are gone. (General 

Hatton fell on the field of battle and rests with the dead who fell 
in a cause he and Senator Harris loved so much. 


. 
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Tennessee is proud of her sons, and she has been fortunate in 
the honor her sons have reflected on her name. 

She has had her warriors as renowned as any this great Repub- 
lic ever produced, and the world can not show any greater sol- 
diers. Tennessee has furnished the United States many orators 
and statesmen. Their history is woven into the history of our 


common country. Among all these the late Senator Harris 
forced himself to the front. No man probably lived in Tennessee 
who more effectually impressed his views upon our people, and 
did so for their own good. He will not die. He will live in spite 
of death; his great efforts will tell on children yet unborn, and 
his virtues live as long as we have a record. 

No man commanded more respect in the United States Senate 
than did Senator Harris. No Senator could misunderstand him, 
and he was acknowledged to be the best presiding officer of that 


y. 
We were en in this House in paying respect to another 
sterling old-school Democrat, Judge Holman, who had been taken 
away. His pas was being sounded by true friends, and almost 
in hearing of the same the spirit of Senator ISHAM GREEN HARRIS 
took its tel flight. Two great men! Two good men! Two 
honest men, and as noble Democrats as ever defended the doc- 
trine of the party! 
I pray that in our country’s history and in the defense of re- 
Fr institutions young men may rise as loyal to duty and as 
evoted to country as the late Senator Harris, 


Annexation of Hawaii. 
SPEE OH z 
HON. STEPHEN M. WHITE, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Tuesday, June 21, 1898. 


The Senate having under consideration the joint resolution (H. Res. 259) to 
provide for annexing the Hawaiian Islands to the United States— 

Mr. WHITE said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The correct determination of the issues now 
before the Senate is not only of vital national importance, but in- 
volves questions more grave than any dealt with in this gener- 
ation. Heedless and thoughtless is the man who thinks otherwise. 
Some outside of this Chamber, persons ordinarily considerate, are 
in numerous instances carried away either by interest or by the 
excitement incident to the conditions surrounding us. hey 
may clamor for immediate judgment, for no debate; butif this 
body is impotent to examine with care, with patience, and with 
at least some ability a crisis of this grave import. it has failed to 
accomplish the object for which it was called into existence and 
it has responded not to the aspirations of the framers of the Con- 
stitution. 

Our differences, Senators, may be radical. Therearea number 
upon one side of this issuo and upon the other who are taking 
their positions honestly and with some degree, I trust, of intelli- 

nce. It will not, I think, prevent proper deliberation, I know 

t will not hasten consideration, to insist that there shall be no 
discussion and that in this body there shall be assigned no reasons 
for our action. The duty demanding reasons for our conduct 
will be discharged regardless of the demonstrations of arrogance. 


THERE IS NO CONSTITUTIONAL POWER TO ANNEX FOREIGN TERRITORY BY 
RESOLUTION, CERTAINLY NOT OTHERWISE THAN AS A STATE. 


Whatever may be said of the past history of this country or of 
the records to which Senators have adverted, there is one propo- 
sition which can not be contested, namely, that there is no prece- 
dent for this proposed action. States have been admitted into the 
Union, territory has been acquired and has been annexed by 
treaty 1 but there is no instance where by a joint reso- 
lution it been attempted not only to annex a foreign land far 
remote from our shores, but also to annihilate a nation, to with- 
draw from the sovereign societies of the world a government 
which, in the opinion of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Mor- 
GAN], is the best government of which he has any cognizance— 
no instance where an act of such supreme importance has been 
advocated as mere legislation. 

It is well to reflect upon this subject and to do so not merely as 
it affects our obligation to obey the Constitution, but also as it 
softer to our destiny and refers to the reasons for our existence. 

ators may say that this, that, or the other should induce us to 
render ready acquiescence to an imperious and sudden demand, 
but I believe that every member of this body should record his 
vote after patient and careful thought, and that the judgment 
Which he enters here should be one to meet the approval of his 


conscience. Weare building for time to come, as well as for the 
present. We can not shift responsibility. The advice of the un- 
informed or criminal will not mitigate our mistakes, even though 
their views are momentarily indorsed. 

Undoubtedly it is pleasant to be with the majority. The ac- 
claim of victory never falls upon an unsympathetic ear when it 
reaches the person who has joined in bringing it about, but the 
obligation which attaches to our position requires, it seems to me, 
something beyond the reward of popularity. The Republic will 
never be safe if her poopie depend upon the mere guesses of Sena- 
tors. The demands of honesty and the candid discharge of the 
Senator's duty as he sees it are but expressions of the same idea. 

Mr. President, what are we asked to do? The resolution which 
has been presented comes from the House of Representatives, and 
is but a repetition of the resolution prepared by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of this body, and is to my mind upon its face, 
irrespective of the constitutional questions involved, I was about to 
say absurd in its inaccuracy. Without for the time being debating 
the desirability of the annexation of the islands, gaze upon this 
proposed resolution. I appeal to Senators who are opposed to me 
upon the merits of this subject, and especially to those Senators, 
eminent at the bar, whose views have are been zealously 
guarded by their respect for that law which they have sworn to 
support and that Constitution to which they have here and else- 
where given their unqualified and repeated adhesion. 

The joint resolution is entitled “A joint resolution to provide 
hed annexing the Hawaiian Islands to the United States.” It is as 

ollows: 
Joint resolution to provide for W the Hawaiian Islands to the United 


Whereas the Government of the Republic of Hawali having, in due form, 
signified its consent, in the manner provided by its constitution, to cede ab- 
solutely and without reserve to the United States of America all rights of 
sovere: of whatsoever kind in and over the Hawaiian Islands and their 
dependencies, and also to cede and transfer to the United States the absolute 
fee and ownership of all public, Government, or Crown lands, public build- 
ings or edifices, ports, harbors, military equipment, and all other public 

to the Government of the 


3 Th ore, 
esolved by the Senate and House of ma, pose pay a of the United States o; 
d cession is accepted, ratified, an: 
confirmed, and that the said Hawaiian Islands and their dependencies be, 
and they are hereby, annexed as a part of the terri of the United States 
and are subject to the sovereign dominion thereof, and that all and singular 
the abit id Birra rights hereinbefore mentioned are vested in the United 
m 


States o; ca. 

The exis laws of the United States relative to public lands shall not 
apply to such lands in the Hawaiian Islands; but the Congress of the United 
States shall enact special laws for their management and disposition: Pro- 
vided, That all revenue from or proceeds of the same, exceptas regards such 
part thereof as may be used or occupied for the civil, military, or naval pur- 
poses of the United States, or may be assigned for the use of the local gov- 
ernment, shall be used solely for the benefit of the inhabitants of the 
waiian Islands for educational and other public purposes. 

Until jongrese shall provide for the government of such islands all the 
civil, judicial, and military powers exerc: by the officers of the existin 
Governmentin said islands 1 be vested in such person or a ands 
be exercised in such manner as the President of the United States shall direct; 
and the President shall have power to remove said officers and fill the vacan- 
cies so occasioned. 

The existing treaties of the Hawaiian Islands with foreign nations shall 
forthwith cease and determine, being replaced by such treaties as may exist, 
or as — 5 be hereafter concluded, between the United States and such for- 
eign nations. Themu legislation of the Hawaiian Islands, not enacted 
for the fulfillment of the treaties so extinguished, and not inconsistent with 
this joint resolution nor contrary to the Constitution of the United States 
nor to any existing treaty of the United States, shall remain in force until 
the Congress of the United States shall otherwise determine. 

Until legislation shall be enacted extending the United States customs 
laws and a to the Hawaiian Islands the existing customs relations 
of the Hawa: Islands with the United States and other countries shall re- 


unchanged. 

The public debt of the Republic of Hawaii, lawfully existing at the date of 
the passage of this joint resolution, pasame the amounts due to depositors 
in the Hawaiian Postal Savings Bank, is hereby assumed by the Government 
of the United States; but the liability of the United States in this regard 

in no case exceed $4,000,000. So long, however, as the existing Govern- 
ment and the present commercial relations of the Hawaiian Islands aro con- 
tinued as hereinbefore provided said Government shall continue to pay the 
interest on said debt. 

‘There shall be no further immigration of Chinese into the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, except upon such conditions as are now or may hereafter be allowed 
by the laws of the United States; and no Chinese, by reason of anything 
herein contained, shall be allowed to enter the United States from the Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

The President shall appoint five commissioners, at least two of whom shall 
be residents of the Hawaiian Islands, who shall, as soon as reasonably prac- 
ticable, recommend to Congress such legislation concerning the Haw: 
Islands as they shall deem necessary or proper. 

SEC. 2. That the commissioners hereinbefore provided for shall be ap- 
pointed bg Ard President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Sec. 3. That the sum of „000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 

ropriated, and to be immediately available, to be expended at the discre- 
on of the President of the United States of America, for the purpose of 
carrying this joint resolution into effect. 


I repeat, quoting from the resolution: 


Whereas the Government of the Republic of Hawaii having, in due form, 
hey Fee its consent, in the manner provided by its constitution, tocede abso- 
Intely and without reserve to the United States of America all rights of sov- 
ercignty of whatsoever kind in and over the Hawaiian Islands and their de- 

ndencies, and also to cede and transfer to the United States the absolute 

ee and ownership of all public, Government, or Crown lands, etc. 
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The resolution thus refers truly to the grant contained in the 
Hawaiian constitution, but utterly disregards the facts when it 
assumes that an unratified treaty means anything. I continue 
the quotation: 

That said cession is accepted, ratified, and confirmed. 

What cession, Senators? Has any cession been made? Is there 


a lawyer u either side of this Chamber who is willing to say 
that there has been a grant, a cession by Hawaii of Hawaii? Can 
a cession be made when a proposition emanates from one party 
unaccepted by the other? Is there anyone who has regard for 
those attainments which he who will claim that such 
contract has been made? Is there any ambiguity in the meaning 
of the word “cession?” Is there any doubt about it? In Ander- 
son’s Dictionary of the Law, “cession” is defined ‘‘a yielding up, 
a transfer, a grant, as of land,” and so on. At 

Has there been any grant? Mr. President, the people of Hawaii 
under their constitution provided how the islands might be ceded 
to the United States. They defined and limited in their organic 
instrument the method of conveyance by which they were to oper- 
ate the divestiture of empire. Has that method been followed? 
Does anyone pretend that it has been followed? 

Will anyone speak to me of a “ treaty” when we are confronted 
with a mere proposition negotiated between the plenipotentiaries 
of two countries and unratified by a tribunal—this Senate—whose 
concurrence is necessary? There is no treaty; no one can reason- 
ably aver that there is a treaty. No treaty can exist unlessit has 
attached to it not merely the acquiescence of those from whom it 


emanates as a popoa It must be accepted—joined in by the 
other party. This has not been done. ere is, therefore, no 
tre 


aty. 

Black defines a treaty thus: 

In international law an agreement between two or more independent 
states—an agreement, I. e, or contract between two or more nations or 
ech gy iag 8 by commissioners properly authorized and gol - 

y, R 

Hence the declaration in the resolution that a treaty has been 
made is manifest falsehood. 
_ Whence, then, do we derive the right to speak of a cession, of a 

concession—of a grant? There is no grant, Senators. Whatever 
may be your views of the situation, that you can not deny. Yet 
in this instrument which you put before us, and which you ask 
us to support, you tell us that there is a cession, when you know 
that a cession can not be made without the concurrence of both 
penos i9 the agreement. That this resolution involves untruth 

alpable. . 

Kot only Mr. Frelinghuysen, a former Secretary of State, but 
other eminent publicists speak of a treaty as a contract and of 
rights confe as contractual. We know, however we may re- 
gard a treaty, that it is absolutely ineffective, a veritable nothing, 
until it has received the approval of all parties who are necessary 
to it and who are named in it as such. Isadeed of any efficacy 
simply because I sign it, though I may have the title to property, 
if it is not duly delivered? Is acontract which mentions A and B 
as essential Helene of any validity or any better than waste paper 
unless A and B concur and join in it? And yet in this remarkable 
resolution you treat this instrument as a concession, as an abso- 
lute accomplished fact, when you concede that it has no effectu- 
ay, unless the same is given it by one party. 

r. President, if this so-called treaty were executed by both 

ies, if it received the indorsement of this Government and 
was ratified by the Senate, then you would treat it as a cession. 
Would your treatment of it be any different from that which you 
now give it? Would you speak of it in any other way than you 
now speak of it when you say that the cession is accepted? And 
will you tell me, or can any one tell me, with any face or counte- 
nance, that a treaty which has not been accepted by the United 
States or ratified by the Senate is upon exactly the same plane as 
a similar compact which has been made complete under our laws? 
Yet such is the tenor of this resolution—such the ridiculous theory 
upon which we are asked to pass it. 

Whatever may become of this subject in the end, I should be 
ashamed of the Senate if if indorsed a tion involving such 
a manifest contradiction as thisresolution. I should be regretful 
of the Senate and doubtful of the ability of its members if it 
voted for a resolution declaring that a cession had taken place b 
treaty, when upon our own records we find the indisputable evi- 
dence that there has been no ratification of such a treaty, and that 
there has been no cession or grant whatever. Yet it is not even 

to change this phraseology—so ardent, if I may be per- 
mitted to use the expression, have some folk in this world become 
that they are willing to adopt anything if it involves the grant of 
Hawaii to this country, whatever may be the authority or what- 
ever may be the language. 

Mr. President, some may be surprised that gentlemen of ability 
and erudition, whose duty commands them to this Chamber, pay 
but little attention to this momentous subject. Many of them do 


not hesitate to announce elsewhere than in their seats that they 
are not in sympathy with this resolution, but they have made up 
their minds to swallow it, whatever it is or may be, and the less 
they know about it the less strain upon consciences already some- 
what exerted. 

But there are many matters other than the mere form of this 
resolution, there are numerous propositions besides those involved 
in the power of Congress; yet I think that, before entering into 
inquiries as to the merits of the case outside of the Constitution, 
it may not be amiss to ascertain whether we contemplate tram- 
pling upon the neh quae law in which we all profess to believe. I 

ave heard it said upon this floor by a Senator not now in the 
Chamber, but a very ardent annexationist, that the Constitution, 
after all, has nothing to do with annexation. Well, Mr. President, 
if we may select from the many topics before us those which in 
our opinion had better be regarded in the absence of the Consti- 
tution, if that be a field for 3 discretion and whim, we 
might as well eliminate that instrument from all thought and 
avoid its application to any controversy whatsoever. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon], in avi werful ad- 
dress delivered yesterday, pointed out, from the debates in this 
body, that there never was a time or a day when any lawyer here 
claimed that the Congress of the United States, by joint resolu- 
tion, hada right to appropriate territory or to do anything save ad- 
mit new States. It is a stock argument for those who are in favor 
of Hawaiian annexation to declare that Texas is an example; that 
that State was admitted by joint resolution after a treaty had 
been rejected, and that, therefore, we may admit Hawaii, not as 
a State, but as a dependency, a Territory, or what not, upon that 
8 I repudiate this so-called argument. I deem it my 

uty to call attention to some of the decisions relied upon by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations in support of their contention 
on this point, and to certain precedents in the way of declarations 
of statesmen in both Houses, which have not yet been cited. 

I assume, to begin with, as I have said, that we are for the first 
time endeavoring to annex extraneous territory, not as a “new 
State,” by joint resolution, and that there is no precedent for such 
legislation. What was the condition in Texas? The Congress of 
the United States did not adopt any such monstrous piece of con- 
tradiction and false statement as that reposing in the joint reso- 
lution to which I have adverted. It did not declare that there 
had been a cession when there was no cession, On the contrary, 
the first resolution adopted was as follows: 


No. 8.—Joint resolution for annexing Texas to the United States. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States o 
America in Congress assembled, That Ma doth consent that the terri- 
tory properly included within and rightfully belonging to the Republic of 
Texas may be erected into a new State, to be called the State of Texas, with 
a republican form of government, to be adopted by the people of said repub- 
lic, by deputies in convention assembled, with the consent of the existi: 
li ent, in order thatthe same may be admitted as one of the States 

on. 

2. And be it further resolved, That the gi gr, Bg eran of Congress is 
given apon the following conditions, and with folowing guaranties, 
to wit: First, said State is to be formed subject to the adjustment by this 
Government of all questions of boundary that may arise with other gov- 


ernments; and the constitution thereof, with the per evidence of its 
adoption by the 9 5 — of said Republic of Texas, s be transmi tothe 
President of the United States, to be laid before Congress for its final action, 


on or before the Ist day of January, 1846. Second, said State, when admitted 
into the Union, after ceding to the United States all public edifices, fortifi- 
cations, barracks, ports and harbors, navy and navy-yards, docks, u- 
zines, arms, armaments, and all other property and means pertaining to the 
yo defense belonging to said Republic of Texas, shall retain all the public 

unds, debts, taxes. and dues of every kind which may belong to or may be 
due and owing said Republic, and shall also retain all the vacant and unap- 
propriated lands lying within its limits, to be applied to the payment of the 

ebts and liabilities of said Republic of Texas, and the residue of said lands, 
after discharging said debts and liabilities, to be di d of as said State may 
direct; but in no event are said debts and liabilities to become a charge upon 
the Government of the United States. Third. new States of convenient — 
not exceeding four in number, in addition to said State of Texas, and havin 
sufficient population, may hereafter, by the consent of said State, be form 
out of the territory thereof, which shall be entitled to admission under the 
provisions of the Federal Constitution. And such States as may be formed 
out of that portion of said territory lying south of 36° 30 north latitude, com- 
monly known as the Missouri compromise line, be admitted into the 
Union with or without slavery, as the people of each State asking admission 
may desire. And in such State or States as shall be formed out of said terri- 
tory north of said Missouri compromise line slavery or involuntary servitude 
(except for crime) shall be prohibited. 

3. And be it further resoived, That if the President of the United States 
shall, in his judgment and discretion, deem it most advisable, instead of pro- 
ceeding to submit the agp resolution to the Republic of -Texas as an 
overture on the part of the United States for admission, to negotiate with 
that Republic; then, 

Be it resolved, That a State, to be formed out of the present sy dat ates ot 
Texas, with suitable extent and boundaries, and with two tives in 
Congress, until the next ä ot representation, i 
into the Union by virtue of this act. on an eq footing with the existing 
States, as soon as the terms and conditions of such admission and the cession 
of the remaining Texan territory to the United States shall be eed upon 

the Government of Texas and the United States: and that the sum of 
$100,000 be, and the same is hereby, appropriated to defray the expenses of 
missions and negotiations to agree upon the terms of said ission and ces- 
sion, either by treaty to be submitted to the Senate or by articles to be sub- 
mitted to the two Houses of Congress, as the President may direct. 
Approved March 1, 1845 (5 Statutes at Large, page 798). 
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After this, such proceedings were had in Texas that the Con- 
gress of the United States on the 29th day of December, 1845, 
adopted another joint resolution, as follows: 


No. 1.—Joint resolution for the W of the State of Texas into the 
nion. 


Whereas the Congress of the United States, by a joint resolution approved 
March 1, 1845, did consent that the territory properly included with n and 
rightfully belonging to the ae of Texas ht be erected into a new 
State, fo ba called tho State of Texas, with a republican form of government, 
to be adopted by the people of said Republic by deputies in convention as 
sembled, with the consent of the existing Government, in order that the same 
might be admitted as one of the States of the Union, which consent of Con- 
gress was given upon certain conditions specified in the first and second sec- 
tions of said joint resolution; and 8 

Whereas the people of the said Republic of Texas, by deputies in conven- 
tion assembled, Wich the consent of the existing Government, did adopt a con- 
stitution and erect a new State with a republican form of government, and 
in the name of the people of Texas, and by their 3 did ordain and 
declare that they assented to and accepted the proposals, con itions, and guar- 
anties contained in said first and second sections of said resolution: and 

Whereas the said constitution, with the proper evidence of its adoption by 
the people of the Republic of Texas, has n transmitted to the President 
of the United States and laid before Congress, in conformity tothe provisions 
of said 5 resolution: Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 4 


America in Congress assembled, That the State of Texas shall be one, and 


hereby decla: to be one, of the United States of America, and admitted 
mot e Union on an equal footing with tho original States in all respects 
whatever. 


SEC. 2. And be it further resolved, That until the Representatives in Con- 
gress shall be apportioned according toan actualenumeration of the inhabit- 
ants of the United States, the State of Texas shall be entitled to choose two 
Lg parece ho 

pproved, December 29, 1845. (9 Statutes at Large, page 108.) 

Mr. President, it will be observed that in the Texas instance 
there was no unsustained reference to any cession, no pretense 
that the people of Texas had made any grant of their territory to 
the United States, and yet that statement might have been made 
in the face of the defeat of that treaty in the Senate with the same 
propriety that it is asserted in the parung joint resolution, for 
the Hawaiian so-called treaty stands unratified by the Senate. 
Equally impotent is it asa document of legal effect, equally value- 
less as a grant, equally nugatory for any other purpose, standing 
unratified as though it had been rejected. ; 

Perhaps there may be this qualification, that it is subject to 
ratification, whereas a defeated treaty can not be made the basis 
for any affirmation; but so far as its legal potentiality is con- 
cerned, it is just as worthless to-day in the hands of the Secretary 
of this body unratified as though it had been rejected. It is not 
a treaty. e essential element of ratification here is wanting. 
And yet the Committee on Foreign Relations and the advocates 
of annexation, in the face of this obvious truth, speak of this 
attempted and unconsummated act as a cession, and ask the Sen- 
ate to place itself upon record as holding that an unratified treaty 
involves the cession or grant of a republic. 

Mr. President, there was no such contradiction in the Texas 
case. There wasa proposition made by the Congress of the United 
States, and the conditions contained in the first joint resolution 
already read were accepted by Texas, and thereupon the Congrons 
passed another joint resolution making it of record that those 
conditions have been complied with, and then everything was 
complete. There was no cession of territory in the joint resolu- 
tion. Texas was admitted as a State under the specific language 
of the Constitution. That phraseology has already been men- 
tioned, but perhaps it will do no harm to read it again. How- 
ever futile, as far as its effect upon those who do not care to listen 
may be, it is well to register here that some one has some regard 
for the organic law and is not disposed to ignore it. Section 3 of 
Article IV of our Constitution is as follows: 

New States may be admitted by the Congress into this Union; but nonew 
State shall be formed or erected within the jurisdiction of any other State; 
nor any State be formed by the junction of two or more States, or part of 
States, without the consent of the legislatures of the States concerned as 
well as of the Congress. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon], with that clearness 
which is his characteristic, gave us the true reading and inter- 
pretation of that paragraph. I do not intend to fully traverse 
the field which he so ably considered except as it may be neces- 
sary in an incidental way, but I wish to incorporate here the ap- 

ropriate language cited by the Senator from Georgia from Mr. 
1 (Congressional Globe, part 1, third session Forty-first 
Congress, page 193.) 

Mr. THURMAN. I believe, sir, it is proper enough for me to say, for I think 
the President himself says it in his annual message, that a treaty was negoti- 
ated for the annexation of Dominica to the United States, and that that 
treaty failed to receive the requisite votes in favor of its ratification, thus 
disclosing the fact that between the President of the United States and the 


Serr there is a direct opposition of opinion upon the subject of this acqui- 
on. 


great earnestness, urges spon Congress and upon = e 5 


the President in this particular that the Senator from Indiana has introduced 
the joint resolution. 

Now, the first thing that strikes me is this: Is the Senate ready to recede 
from its position? Is the Senate willing to ratify a treaty for the annexation 
of Dominica, or is the Senate ready to annex Dominica by joint resolution? 

And in that connection I beg leave to call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that you can not by 251 resolution annex Dominica as a Territory; 
ou must annex her as a State if 22 annex her by joint resolution. There 
no clause in the Constitution of the United States that provides for the 
acquisition of territory py oint resolution of Con: unless it be one single 
provision, and that is that the Congress may admit new States into the Union. 
And it was upon the argument that there was no limitation upon that power 
longing to the United Stain CCC 
ongin; he Uni es, bu rritory a foreign power 
mi atte admitted into the Union as a State. 7 ` 
t was upon that doctrine that the resolution in the case of Texas was 
passed. But no one has ever pretended that you could by joint resolution 
annex territory as a Territory without admitting it as a State. Then, if a 
treaty is to be abandoned, the proposition which is before the Senate is, Is 
this Senate prepared to annex Dominica in its present condition? 
* = * * + * * 
re I think, has tho least idea that any treaty for its annexation can 
be ratified. This Senate is not so ignorant that it did not know every essen- 
tial thing in this resolution when it voted on the treaty. It would be to stul- 
tify ourselves to say that there is one single material inquiry in all this reso- 
lution that was not known to the Senate when it vo on the treaty; and 
unless the Senators who were opposed to that treaty are willing to recede 
from their opposition and ratify a treaty that may be formed, it follows that 
this resolution can only be put forward with the view of annexing Dominica 
by joint resolution, and that, as I said before, you can not do unless you are 
ling to take her in as a State. 


That is what Allen G. Thurman said in this Chamber in the 
year 1870, 

I say again that no man on this floor, I think, has the least idea thata 
treaty of annexation can receive the requisite number of votes for its ratifi- 
cation, and therefore—and I can not, perhaps, repeat it too often—the only 
question is, Will you annex Dominica as a State? 

I will quote from several able men who were heard from in the 
Texas debate, showing that in that remarkable discussion every 
advocate of annexation grounded his faith upon the specific grant 
contained in the Constitution to admit new States. Indeed, in 
that great controversy, notable not only for the learning which 
was evolved, but for the statesmanship which was manifested, 
there was no one who took the ground of a recent eminent states- 
man who said that we can admit Hawaii under the general-wel- 
fare clause of the Constitution. 

This novel extension of the general-welfare clause deserves to 
be classed with the somewhat more candid utterance of another, 
who asked,“ What is the Constitution between friends?” 

Without taking time to read in full speeches which I have tried 
to examine, I will quote very briefiy from some of the addresses 
made during the Texas debate in enforcement of the statement 
which I have just made. Mr. Johnson, of Tennessee, afterwards 
President of the United States and then in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on the 21st of January, 1845, said: 

The admission of a sovereign State into the Union is not an acquisition of 
territory in the sense that territory is or can be acquired under the treaty- 
making power. They are wholly different. + 

Mr. Johnson was talking of admission by joint resolution. He 
recognized the distinction upon which I insist. 

I quote from page 222, appends, Congressional Globe. 

Mr. Douglas, of Illinois, also in the House of Representatives, 
on the 6th of sey 1845, page 67 of the Appendix to the Con- 
gressional Globe, said, in alluding to the proceedings of the Con- 
stitutional Convention: 

All of the 8 after meeting with some favor at first, were TORU: 
rejected, and the general clause as it now stands in the Constitution. provid- 
ing that“ new States may be admitted by the Congress into the Union,“ was 
adopted in lieu of them. Thus it will be perceived that instead of restricting 
the power as it existed in the articles of confederation, it was greatly en- 
larged in the Constitution so as to authorize Congress to admit new States 
by a vote of a majority of each House, whether within the original limits 
of the United States or not. 

Mr. Tibbatts, of Kentucky, on January 18, 1845, page 110 of the 
same Appendix, said: 

Mr. Madison, who was the author of that number (fourteenth number of 
the Federalist), says: “ The immediate object of the Federal Constitution is 
to secure the union of the thirteen primitive States, which we know to be 
practicable, and to add to them such other States as may arise in their bosoms 
or in their neighborhood, which we can not doubt to be equally practicable.” 
Thus, according to the interpretation given this power by Mr. Madison, 
the Constitution provides, first, for the union of the then existing thirteen 
States; secondly, for the admission of new States which arise out of the orig- 
inal States; and thirdly, for the admission of such other States as might 
arise in the neighborhood of the thirteen primitive States. 

Mr. Bowlin, of Missouri, whose remarks are found on page 98 
of the Appendix to the Congressional Globe, said: 

Now, sir, what says the Constitution itself upoy the J of the admis- 
sion of new States into the Confederacy? It says: New States may be ad- 
mitted o the Congress into this Union.” This isthe express language of the 
Constitution, and without any restriction, except so far as it concerns the 
division or ama tion of existing States. Can lan be more compre- 
hensive than this? The power is here given in the very broadest terms. 

Mr. Colquitt, of heed ore a Senator, on page 254 of the Appen- 
dix to the Congressional Globe, said: 

Honorable Senators seem to blend the idea of 2 territory and ad- 
mitting States and thereby produce confusion. It is insisted that we must 
acquire territory by treaty! Let this be so, and it does not touch the 
ment. For itis absolutely certain that you can not admit a State into 
Union by treaty, that power being conferred alone upon Congress. 
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And here will be found throughout all that discussion the state- 
ment by every advocate of Texas's annexation—and I have ony 
read from them—that the right and the authority of the Unite 
States to admit Texas were granted and delegated by the explicit 
phraseology of the Constitution itself; that the power to admit 
new States” was not limited to the original thirteen, nor eyen, as 
Mr. Madison had said, to those in their immediate neighborhood, 
but that it was a grant to Congress to bring into this sisterhood 
another member; a grant 9 made, and one which could 
not be denied in the case of Texas without imposing a limitation 
upon the constitutional phraseology not to be discovered in the 
instrument itself. è 

It never struck any of those great statesmen who at that time 
discussed this matter of momentous import that there was any 
other authority than that to Which they referred, and from that 
time to this I imagine the action of the Congress has been justi- 
fied by reason of that power in the Constitution. There was a 
powerful element holding that the power to admit new States 
was limited to the area described by Mr. Madison, but no one pre- 
tended to seek refuge in or under the general-welfare clause, 

Again I quote from Senator Colquitt, page 254 of the same doc- 
ument: 


The ar ent I have just made is based upon the supposition that by ad- 
mitting Texas asa State this Government acquires the territory of Texas. 
Ihave thought proper to enforce this view use it seems impossible for 
some minds to conceive how Texas can become a member of the Union un- 
less this Government does thereby acquire her territory. To my mind the 
distinction is manifest, and that by the resolutions from the House we ac- 
quire no territory, but leave Texas as a State, possessed of her entire domain, 
to dispose of as she pleases, under our Constitution, fixing only the terms by 
which she may become a confederate. The acquisition of territory is one 
thing; the admission of a State is another and totally different. 


Mr. Yancey, of Alabama, on the 7th of January, 1845, page 86, 
same Appendix, said: 

No man can doubt the constitutional power to admit Texas as a new 
State. That being so, some such p: tion must be united on. 

Senator Woodbury, who was one of the ablest of the advocates 
of the annexation of Texas, said, among other things, during the 
same dehate: 

And upon what grounds then, did the honorable Senator from Virginia 
say that the House, ing these resolutions, were assuming an executive 

wer? In adopting these resolutions, did it not leave the ratification of 
Freaties to the Senate, as it was before? Gentlemen will say, How can this 
be when the Senate refused to ratify the treaty of Texas at the last session, 
when the matter was referred to them?“ He would explain the difference. 
Was not to admit Texas into this Union. 
e might buy one acre or a million of acres 
into the Union asa 


the treaty-making power to t new States. ntlemen, therefore, made 
nothing by saying that we refused to ratify the treaty presented to us at the 
session of Con ere was no treaty before us now. It was an en- 


this express grant. 

+ + + Mr. Woodbury, in continuation, remarked that the question dis- 
cussed in those letters was the acquisition of territory; the question of the 
admission of new States did not arise till nine years afterw: Mr. Jeffer- 
son was not, like Mr. Nicholas or Mr. Madison, a member of the convention, 
and therefore not so well acquainted with the grounds of argument which 
had prevailed in it. But even if the inference drawn from Mr. Jefferson's 
o inlons were fairly deducible from them, the cases are not parallel ones. 

e Hy ieas of tting territory by treaty and new States byl lation 
can not be treated as the same issue. e . power legisla- 
tive power in those different cases are not in ict. 

There are many similar enunciations occurring during that 
discussion, and all of which tend, as far as those who took this 
view, to the point that under the Constitution the power is given 
to Congress to admit new States, and that such admission is au- 
thorized regardless of locality, but that the right to act does not 
include anything outside of the terms of the instrument, viz., 
“new States.” 

Mr. President, how can a joint resolution such as this be opera- 
tive? What is the legislative jurisdiction of Congress? Does it 
extend over Hawaii? May we in this anticipatory manner reach 
out beyond the sea and assert our authority under a resolution of 
Congress within the confines of that independent nation? Where 
is our right, our grant of power, to do this? Where do we 
find it? me assume to discover it in the supposition that there 
has been a cession, which has in truth never been made. Hawaii 
is foreign to us. We base our jurisdiction upon a falsehood de- 
sired to be made conclusive in a resolution the verity of which it 
is said can not be attacked, however groundless it may be. The 
committee in this document assert that a cession has been accom- 
plished, because they well know that we have otherwise no power 
to act. 

The right of Congres to admit new territory by treaty has been 
often considered. It puzzled Mr. Jefferson in the Louisiana case, 
and notwithstanding the assurances of Mr. Gallatin, he always 
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appeared to have doubts as to the 
eminent statesmen who have suc 
strued the Constitution have not found any considerable difficulty. 
Mr. Justice Story, in his great work upon the Constitution, has 
adverted to the treaty-making power, and has sought, in so far as 


riety of his course. But 


TO 
ed him, jurists who have con- 


it is pertinent to this matter, to some extent to define and explain 
it. Imay be pardoned perhaps if I refer to Justice Story. Itis 
becoming in this new era an improper thing to rely upon the fathers 
of the Republic and those who succeeded them. When one reads 
from Washington a smile passes over the countenances of the 
hopeful investors in the Philippines. Washington was of the old 
and nonprogressive time! 

The man who to-day will pin his faith to the doctrines of those 
men who laid the foundations of this Republic and recorded in 
constitutional monuments their definitions of human rights and - 
their ideas of the true limitations of the powers of government 
is becoming somewhat of a fogy. We are told that there is a 
new era dawning upon us; thata better time hascome. Light 
which did not shine upon earlier statesmen illumines the under- 
standing of to-day. No man who can pen a line and who aspires 
to popularity and to the advocacy of what he calls progress ques- 
tions the superiority of his own attainments as contrasted with 
Washington, Hamilton, or Jefferson. 

But, Mr, President, enough as to that now. Judge Story (2 
Story on Constitution, section 1324) says: : 

As the General Government ses the right to acquire territory either 


1 or by treaty, it would seem to follow as an inevitable consequence 


the power to govern what it hassoacquired. The territory 


does not when so acquired become entitled to self-government, and it is not 
subject to the ju iction of any State. It must consequently be under the 
dominion and farisdiction of the Union, or it would be without any govern- 
mentatall. In cases of conquest the e of the world is, if a nation is not 
wholly subdued, to consider the conquered territory as merely held by mili- 
tary 8 until its fate shall be determined by a treaty of peace; but 
during this intermediate period it isexclusively subject tothe 1 of 
the conqueror. In cases of confirmation or cession by treaty the acquisition 
becomes firm and stable, and the ceded territory becomes a part of the nation 
to which it is annexed, either on terms stipulated in the treaty or on such as 
its new master impose, etc. 

And Kent, who belongs to the same race of statesmen, not the 
later edition, says (1 Commentaries, thirteenth edition, page 166): 

The department of the Government that is intrusted by the Constitution 
with the treaty-making power is competent to bind the national faith in its 
discretion, for the power to make treaties of must be coextensive with 
the ae of the nation, and necessarily involves in it that portion of the 
natio sovereignty which has the exclusive direction of diplomatic nego- 
tiations and contracts with foreign powers. All treaties made by that power 
become of absolute efficacy because they are the supreme law of the land. 
There can be no doubt that the power competent to bind the nation by treaty 
may alienate the public domain and property by treaty. * * * The power 
that is intrusted gonorar and largely with authority to make valid treaties 
of peace can, of course, bind the nation by alienation of part of its territory. 

This authority, unless repudiated, ought to set at rest the con- 
tention that territory can not be acquired by treaty. 
_ Mr. President, when we reflect as to the lines which demark 
the jurisdiction of the legislature, we must confine that depart- 
ment to our own nation. We can not, as I said before, extend 
our legislative right to act without until there has been some 
authority by which that which is without is brought within. 
Whence do acts of 8 Ei go? Upon whom do they operate? 
Upon the people of the United States. They have no efficacy be- 
yond the United States except in so far as they influence the con- 
duct of her people in certain excepted cases, and those exceptions 
are more ap nt than real. They are impotent to effect the 
title or the status of the rty of those who live upon alien 
soil. Where, then, do we obtain the authority to annex unless by 
some treaty provision? As Chancellor Kent has well said in 
speaking of treaties: 

The power to make treaties of peace— _ 

Which he was then considering, and his remarks apply, of 
course, to treaties in general— 
must be coextensive with the exigencies of the nation, and necessarily in- 
volves in it that portion of the national sovereignty which has the exclusive 
direction of diplomatic negotiations and contracts with foreign powers. 

And, indeed, we have acted upon that theory. We have sought 
wherever we have attempted to bring foreign territory within 
our confines to make a treaty of peace. Does it matter that in 
the case which resulted in the acquisition of California and adja- 
cent territory domain still was left to the grantor, to Mexico? If 
the power to alienate a part requires a treaty, shall we say that 
less consultation must be had when it is intended to convey all? 

Reflection for but a moment must convince, it seems to me, the 
impartial mind that prior to the extension of our legislative juris- 
diction something must happen bringing the foreign nation to us. 

In the report of the Committee on Foreign Relations there is a 
brief reference to the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. In many instances jurists of not only ordinary repute 
but who stand in the front rank of their profession have used ex- 
pressions not pertinent to the actual issue under consideration, 
which, when applied to other questions directly involving the mat- 
ter wani incidentally treated, may not be considered strictly ac- 
curate, : - z 
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These are called obiter dicta. They are to be encountered, I be- 
lieve, in every line of authority in this country and elsewhere. Yet 
upon the topic concerning which I am now addressing the Senate 
there is but little in this regard that requires explanation or com- 
ment from me. It will be found that about the only phrase which 
pervades any of the opinions cited and which can berelied upon at 
all to justify the i 
isthe declaration of the competency of Congress to acquire by 
treaty or conquest; the treaty being the result of a negotiation of 
the Executive and the Senate, the other the assertion of the war 

wer. 

Let us for a moment the task will not, I trust, be uninstruct- 
ive or tedious—consider what has been said in some of these opin- 
ions. All, I believe, save two are adverted to in the report of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. ; } 

In American, etc., Company (1 Peters, 540), Chief Justice Mar- 
shall said, in speaking of the cession of Florida, which, as we 
know, was acquired by treaty: 

The treaty is the law of the land, and admits the inhabitants of Florida to 
the enjoyment of the privileges, rights, and immunities of the citizens-of the 
United States. It is unnecessary to inquire whether this is not their condi- 
tion independent of stipulation. They do not, however, participate in polit- 
ical power; they do not share in the Government till Florida me a 
State. In the meantime Florida continues to bea Territory of the United 
States, governed by virtue of that clause in the Constitution which empowers 
Congress to make all needful rules and regulations ‘the territory 
or other property belonging to the United States.” 

In the same opinion he further said: 


The Constitution confers. additionally on the Government of the United 
States the powers of making war and of making treaties; co: uently that 
POTOAN possesses the power of acquiring territory, either conquest 
orby $ 

Mr. President, is there any pretensein this case that we are about 
to acquire dominion over Hawaii. by conquest? Arguments were 
made in this Chamber by many Senators some time ago having for 
their object the maintenance of the proposition that we had really 
subdued or were responsible for the 3 of Hawaii. But 
that hour is past. No such decision was rendered by the Senate, and 
the free and independent character of the Hawaiian Government 
was accepted not merely by a recognition by our Execntive of its 
ministers, but by the explicit resolution of the Senate and itsdeclara- 
tion that no foreign government would be permitted to intervene. 


Indeed, the resolution was b than that, and is somewhat sig- 
nificant as applicable here and as involving the then unanimous 
opinion of this body. 


On the 31st of May, 1894, in the Journal of the Senate, page 218, 
of that time, the following will be found: 

Resolved, That of right it belongs wholly to the people of the Hawaiian 
Islands to establish and maintain their own form of government and domes- 
tic policy; that the United States ought in no wise to interfere therewith: 
and that any intervention in the political affairsof these islands by any other 
government will be regarded as an act unfriendly to the United States. 

There was a roll-call upon the passage of that resolution. The 
yeas were 55,the naysnone. Thereis, therefore, no question here 
as to any right acquired by conquest. There can be no justifica- 
tion for the pretense that this Government, in aid of its interests 
in war, has seized upon hostile territory and occupied it, and holds 
it by that force and by that right. There is no such case here. 
How then, taking the language of Chief Justice Marshall cited 
in justification of the pending resolution, can that phraseology be 
tortured into an indorsement of this anomalous, this unique pro- 
cedure suggested for the first time in the history of this Govern- 
ment? Have we acquired Hawaii by treaty? No. Against the 
assumption of this resolution every Senator here knows that there 
has been no acquisition. 

Continuing the examination of the authorities relied upon and 
others noted elsewhere, we. find in New Orleans vs. Armas 
(9 Peters, 235) that Chief Justice Marshall construed the treaty 
with France by which Louisiana was acquired, referring to the 
fact that she was admitted as a State by an act after the treaty of 
cession had been ratified. 

Mr. President, a few moments ago I said, and it will dono harm 
to repeat it now, that those who discussed the Texas case pointed 
with unerring accuracy to the fact that there was there no cession 
of territory whatever, but that Congress by virtue of its power to 
admit new States brought in that Commonwealth as such. Here 
we are e ted to reach out the legislative arm beyond the do- 
main of the United States, under whose laws this Senate exists, 
and to assert dominion not only without our shores but beyond 
the confines of the Government with which we are concerned: 

[At this point the PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER) 
announced that the hour of 2 o’clock had arrived; and, by unani- 
mous consent, the consideration of House joint resolution 259 was 
proceeded with.] 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, a case much relied upon is Flem- 
ing vs. Page (9 Howard, 614), where the Chief Justice refers to 
the fact that Mexico had been conquered, and he says: 

The United States, it is true, may extend its boundaries by conquest or 


treaty, and may demand the cession of territory as the condition of peace in 
order to indemnify its citizens for the injuries they have suffered, or to re- 


uisition of foreign territory by legislative act. 


imburse the Government for the expenses of the war; but this can be done 
only by the treaty-making power or the le tive authority, and is nota 
part of the power conferred upon the President by the declaration of war. 

The expression or the legislative authority” has been fre- 
quently cited as justifying the statement that Congress had the 
power itself to annex foreign territory. It will be noticed, taking 
the phraseology all togeier and reading the opinion in toto, that 
the point under consideration was as to the war power of the Ex- 
ecutive; and it is of some significance; in connection with recent 
rumors as to a supposed stretch of authority that it was said the 
President intended to exert, and which I have no idea he ever did 
intend to exert, that he can not, as the Commander in Chief of the 
armies of the United States, seize territory and appropriate it to 
the use of this nation, and therefore, a fortiori, he may not absorb 
by his own will the soil the territory of a friendly power. 

No doubt, in pursuit of the objects outlined in a declaration of 
war and as the leader of the armies of this Republic, its Com- 
mander in Chief has a right to invade and to appropriate property 
ot the enemy coming within his reach and which he may have the 
power to hold. He derives that authority under the war grants 
of the Constitution. But he has no right to seize territory with- 
out the enemy's lines. His taking of the enemy's territory is for 
the object and p es of war to accomplish peace by removing 
opposition. The Executive can not alone annex a State or a Ter- 
ritory. He can capture the foe and his property. 

But, Mr. President, it will be found by a perusal of this opinion 
that there is nothing more in it than a statement that by con- 
3 or treaty this Government has tlie right to extend its limits. 

n neither event can the proposed resolution be justified, however 
we may construe this declaration of the Chief Justice, because 
neither by treaty nor pursuant to conquest is the legislative au- 
thority or the treat- mal ing authority now invoked. 

The following extract from the opinion of Justice Taney in the 
celebrated Dred Scott decision (19 Howard, 893) is relied upon as 
sustaining the authority of Congress to annex a Territory: 

We do not mean, however, to question the power of Congress in this re- 
spect. The power to expand the territ of the United States by the ad- 
mission of new States is paun given; and in the construction of this power 
by all the departments of the Government, it has been held to authorize the 
acquisition of territory, not fit for admission at the time, but to be admitted 
as soon as its population and situation would entitle it to admission. It is 
acquired to become a State, and not to be held asa colony and governed by 
Congress with absolute authority; and as the propriety of admitting. anew 
State is committed to sound discretion of Congress, the power to uire ter- 
ritory for that purpose, to be held by the United States until it is in æ suit- 
able condition to become a State upon an equal footing with the other States, 
must rest upon the same discretion. It is a question for the political depart- 
ment of the Government, and not the judicial; and whatever the political 
department of the Government shall ize as within the limits. of the 
United States, the judicial De ment is bound to recognize, and to ad- 
minister in it the laws of the United States, so far as they apply. 

It must be remembered that the A ema involved in that case 
was not whether the territory could be annexed by joint reso- 
lution or by treaty, and the phraseology of the court cam only be 
deemed effective in so far as it holds that the political department 
of the Government may take in outside ions, intending to 
have in view their erection into a State or States. This opinion 
appears to be considered of importance by many who have here- 
tofore vigorously questioned it. z 

In the same decision, Judge Taney said: 

There is sg no Paari eon by the Constitution to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to estab! or main’ colonies bordering on the United States or 
at a distance to be ruled and governed at its own pleasure, nor to enlarge its 
territorial limits in any way except by the admission of new States, etc. 

Evidently the author of this much controverted opinion didnot 
anticipate the bringing in of Hawaii or the 3 

In Holden vs, Joy, in 17 Wallace, 211, Judge Clifford, in speak- 
ing for the court, said: 

Express power is 1 to the President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Sena’ make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur, and inasmuch as the power is * in general terms, with- 
out any description of the objects intended to be embraced within its scope, 
it must be assumed that the framers of the Constitution intended that it 
should extend to all those objects which in the intercourse of nations had 
usually been regarded as the proper subjects of negotiation and treaty, if 
not inconsistent with the nature of our Government and the relation between 
the States and the United States. 

Hence it is that under the treaty-making power as thus defined. 
the right to acquire territory exists. Hence it is that without 
negotiation between this Government and the other interested 
government culminating in a stipulation or a treaty, there can be 
no accession of territory, no addition of soil. 

It is not germane to this discussion to say that we can admit 
Hawaii as a State, because no one proposes to do so. No enthu- 
siast here or elsewhere claims that Hawaii is ready for statehood. 
Every argument made upon this subject by annexationists carries 
with it a disclaimer that it is intended in our own time or for 
years and years to come to bring that region within the list of 
American States. Of course this claim must be made because 
the people of this country are not prepared, notwithstanding the 
declarations of the able and distinguished Senator from Ala 
[Mr. Morgan] that this is the best Government the sun has ever 
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shone upon, to bring those many alien incompetents within our 
confines—that heterogeneous compound of manifest inefficiency. 

In the report of the Committee on Foreign Relations attention 
is called to the late case of the Mormon Church vs. The United 
States (136 U. S., 42). Iclaim that this is an authority directly 
against the distinguished Senators who cite it, and that there is 
nothing to be found in it warranting the pretense that this joint 
resolution, if adopted, is constitutionally potential for the pur- 
poses attributed toit. Said the Supreme Court in that case: 

The power to acguire territory other than the terri northwest of the 
Ohio River (which belonged to the. United States at the adoption of the Con- 
stitution) is derived from the treaty-making power and the power todeclare 
and carry on * The incidents of these powers are those of national sov- 
ereignty and belong to all independent governments. The power to make 
acquisitions of Nexritory by conquest, by treaty, and by cession is an incident 
of national sovereignty. 

Senators all recognize and admire the great abilities of Mr. 
Hamilton, His participancy not only in the formation of the 
Constitution, but his advocacy of that great instrument and his 
defense of the principles upon which it was based and the form in 
which they were 5 ha ve been transmitted to us and con- 
stitute a part of the choicest literature of that remarkable time. 
Mr. Hamilton discussed the treaty-making power with his usual 
force and his accustomed clearness. 4 

I call the attention of Senators to the remarks made by this law- 
yer and statesman, hoping that, however little the 5 then 
made may be reenforced by anything that I can say, his powerful 
reasoning will not be disregarded by those who are examining this 
resolution. I refer to page 506 of the seventh volume the 
Works of Hamilton, from which I will very briefly quote. 

The power to make laws is “ the power of pronouncing authoritatively the 
will of the nation as to all personsand things over which it has jurisdiction;” 
or it may be defined to be “the power of prescribing rules binding upon all 
persons and things over which the nation has jurisdiction.” It compul- 
sively upon all persons, whether foreigners or citizens, and upon all thin. 
within the territory of such nation, and also upon its own citizens and the 

rty without its territory in certain cases and under certain limitations. 

tit can have no obligatory action whatsoever 3 a foreign nation, or 

nd, is the RAAEN Ue kasama con- 
les binding t 


ties 2 
for the other. It is not here the will of a superior that commands. 


power of treaty employs are con 
nations, who may or may not enter into them. The subjects upou which it 
acts are the nations contracting and those persons and things of each to 
which the contract relates. Though a treaty may effect what a law can, yet 
a law can not effect what a treaty does. These discriminations are obvious 
and decisive; and however the operation of a treat; ap in some things 
resemble that of a law, no two ideas are more distinct t of legislating 
and that of contracting. 

I have cited Mr. Hamilton's view for the purpose of showing to 
the Senate that the statement made by me as to the jurisdiction 
of the legislative body over a foreign territory was not either a 

_ creation of my ation nor in the slightest degree inaccurate. 
Certainly it received this distinguished sanction, and it is enforced, 
I think, by general reflection. t 

In the same article from which this extract has been read we 
find the following, also from Mr, Hamilton: 

Laws are the acts of legislation of a icular nation for itself. Treaties 
are the acts of | tion of several nations for themselves jointly and recip- 

tive powers of one State can not reach the cases which 
t 1 tion of two or more States. For this resort must 
orb tee at ge eee e 
tive’ Sowers of Congress 9 to or — — of the power of the 
dent, with the aid of the Senate, to make treaties. 

Whenever it becomes necessary to enter into any sort of a com- 
pels or agreement with a foreign power, we can not by 

egislation to make that contract. We can violate a treaty made 
with a foreign power by our own legislative act in defiance of 
morals. There have been cases in the history of this country where 
the abrogation and overthrow of treaties by legislative acts have 
involved us in considerable diplomatic controversy; but as a a 

roposition there has never any doubt of the power of the 
egislative department of the Government to destroy the effect of 
a previous treaty. While we may thus release ourselves by our 
own power from its obligation in the form of law, we can not force 
another nation to enter into an agreement with us merely by our 
own actin the form of legislation. No such one-sided performance 
is known to either international law or to any system of jurispru- 
dence in the world. 

A treaty, I have said, is defined by many to be a contract. So 
accustomed have authors become to that expression that we find 
in the ordinary and well-accredited law dictionaries of the day a 
recognition of this proposition. In Anderson’s Dictionary of Law 
the word “treaty is defined thus: 

By the general law of nations, is in the nature of a contract between two 

; nota tiveact. 
between two or more independent nations. 


Contracts between States may be called conventions or treaties. Treaties 
allowed by the law of nations are unconstrained acts of independent powers, 
placing them under an obligation to do something which is not wrong. 

Bouvier takes a similar view. He says: 

Treaty. In international law. A treaty is a com made between two 
or more independent nations with a view to the public welfare. Treaties are 
for a perpetuity or for a considerable time. Those matters which are accom- 
plished by a single act and are at once perfected in their execution are 
agreements, conventions, and pactions. 

The pending resolution does violence to basis and elementary 
principles, and indicates to the outside world a wholesale dis- 
regard or absolute ignorance of the most fundamental, common, 
and usually known principles of jurisprudence. 

Mr. President, if it be true as stated in this decision that the 
authority to acquire territory is derived from the treaty-making 
pomer, and the power to declare and carry on war, where do we 

nd the right to annex these peaceful islands of the sea? Where 
is the grant, where is the authority for which Senators contend? 
When we speak of the power to do this, that, or the other thing 
in pursuance of the right to declare war, we are alluding to a con- 
dition of affairs which makes it necessary to strike down our foe. 
When we talk about the jurisdiction of this Government in days 
of 8 when dealing with nations with whom it is friendly, a 
different condition surrounds us. 

It is not with the sword, it is not with weapons of destruction, 
that we are approaching the Hawaiian Republic, but it is the 
subtle negotiator of peace and ostensible good will who longs to 
fasten Hawaii upon this Union. It is by diplomacy that we are 
solicited to bring her tous, Itis by an instrument executed by 
plenipotentiaries from both Governments and awaiting our rati- 
fication that we are expected to bring that nation here, and it is 
by that means alone that Hawaii herself contemplated annexa- 
tion, for in her organic law—and I refer to the thirty-second arti- 
cle of her constitution, as follows: 


ARTICLE 32.—TREATIES. 


The President. with the approval of the cabinet, shall have the power to 
make treaties with foreign governments, subject to the ratification of the 


Senate. 

The President, with the approval of the cabinet, is hereby expressly au- 
thorized and empowered to mzke a treaty of political or commercial union 
between the Republic of Hawaii and the United States of America, subject 
to the ratification of the Senate. 


THE HAWAIIAN CONSTITUTION DOES NOT PERMIT ANNEXATION BY JOINT 
RESOLUTION, 

Mr. President, here in this so-called constitution of this so-called 
Republic, which by this so-called resolution of annexation is to be 
made a part of the American Union, as a Territory or a depend- 
ency, we find phraseology directly conferring the authority u 
President Dole and the Senate to make a treaty of political ok 
commercial nnion with the United States. 

Under the expression “ political union” the negotiation of the 
treaty which we had before us was sought to be justified. It was 
well known by the able and shrewd men who have had this an- 
nexation scheme under control that the power of Mr. Dole and of 
his cabinet and his Senate to deed away their country would be 
denied. We, claiming to be a Government of limited powers and 
to derive our authority from a Constitution granting either di- 
rectly or by implication whatsoever authority we may have, were 
not expected to sanction or approve of a treaty destined to destroy 
a nationality unless in the instrument under which that nation- 
ality claimed to act there was plainly conferred authority to make 
that great cession. Therefore it was that in the Hawaiian con- 
stitution there was inserted the thirty-second article, giving juris- 
diction to make treaties, as therein stated, of political as well as 
commercial union. 

Mr. President, it was thus recognized, not only here but in 
Hawaii, that by treaty alone could this deed be done. The neces- 
sity of two parties, each sui juris, to concur in formulating a valid 
contract certainly is no less obvious in the case of two nations 
than in that of individuals, and in recognition of this commonly 
known truth the people of Hawaii, if they spoke at all, limited 
the method of alienation in their organic instrument. They lim- 
ited it in the terms and language to which I have advected: and 
we accepted that limitation when our President negotiated a 
treaty, which is slumbering in the desk of the Secretary. 

Hence, from the outset it has been apparent not only tothe peo- 
ple of the Hawaiian Islands, but to the people of the United States, 
that the circumstances are such as to require a treaty, not only 
because of the difficulties of the situation so far as we are con- 
cerned, but because there was no power in the Hawaiian Govern- 
ment to deal with the subject-matter otherwise than by treaty. 
Are we to ignore not only the lessons of our own history, not only 
the precedents which have been written through years of study 
and careful thought, but are we to take at this moment a nation 
within our bosom which, by its own organic law, has declared 
that its alienation shall be accomplished in a certain definite. de- 
fined, and restricted method, which method has been ignored. 

Do we care, I ask again, Mr. President, anything not only for the 
proprieties of the case, but for the rules prescribed in our own 
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laws and in those of the country which we design to absorb? Are 

we disposed to play the rôle of the freebooter, or are we inclined 

to act according to law? 

HAWAII NOT THE ONLY ISSUE—ACQUISITIONS BY CONQUEST DESIRED BY 
ANNEXATIONISTS—THE AMERICAN FLAG. 

Mr. President, it is not merely the Hawaiian group which is in- 
volved in this disputation, Some suppose that the issue is thus 
limited. By no means, True, that object, and that alone, can be 
directly and at once accomplished; but there are other issues 
tied to this. Ihave heard it said here and elsewhere, and I have 
read it in this and that newspaper, that Hawaiian annexation 
must be considered alone; that its effect upon other questions is 
not proper for debate. On the other hand, almost each hour of 
the day the advocates of this annexation make use of expressions 
resembling this: When once the American flag is raised any- 
where, there it must forever float.” 

Mr. President, the American flag we revere and honor because 
it is not only the flag of our country, but because we believe that 
the Government which it represents is based and acts upon prin- 
ciples of honor, upon maxims and policies which will stand the 
scrutiny of ages and remain untarnished and unquestioned when 
the strongest of us shall be summoned hence, when tyranny shall 
be driven from the earth. 

Whether that flag should float or should be taken down depends 
upon whether it was raised in justice and maintained in righteous- 
ness. If miscreant schemer shall place it where it should not be 
placed; if the hand of the invader and spoliator shall seize it, 
and under it conduct a campaign of disorder and rapine, of o; 
pression and robbery, it will not be for the honor of this Republic 
or the glory of that ae that it shall continue to wave over such 
an accomplishment. ay, that man is a patriot who will take it 
from the hand which held it for disgrace, who will return it to 
its true home, where it may float as the representative of progress 
and freedom; who will visit prompt and adequate penalty upon 
him who has insulted the emblem of a virtuous and Christian 


le. 
mhen our banner rises over soil where it ought to wave, let it 
be maintained and defended if it requires all the strength, all the 
money, and all the blood of our land. But it must not be used 
for evil. So to do is to desecrate it. 

Mr. President, do our friends who speak thus of the continued 
support of our flag wherever and for whatsoever raised remember 
that when Mr. Foster communicated with Mr. Stevens, the Ha- 
waiian minister, on the 14th of February, 1893—and we know 
that Mr. Foster was an ardent annexation'st; and we know that 
Mr. Stevens was an annexationist of annexationists; and we know 
that the Administration then in authority sympathized with the 
idea of annexation—do Senators remember that when Mr. Foster 
communicated to Mr. Stevens, after the coup d’état which re- 
sulted in the change of authority, he said: 

So far as your course accords to the de facto sovereign Government the 
material cooperation of the United States for the maintenance of good order 
and protection of life and property from apprehended disorders, it is com- 
mended; but so far as it may appear to overstep that limit by setting the 
de ee ee th independant e tat 
— — the flag and power of the United States, it is 
disavowed. 

Here, Senators, is a declaration, not of Mr. Cleveland or of Mr. 
Gresham. not of any of those who, succeeding the Harrison Ad- 
ministration, sought to overturn and negative the conduct of that 
Administration, but here was the declaration of Mr. Foster, in 
which he disavowed the action of Mr. Stevens in the phraseology 
which I have just read. Let us recollect that. 

This is not the place, it seems to me, wherein to allude to the 
necessity of maintaining the flag wherever it may be hoisted. 
This capital ought to be near the abode of justice. I trust we are 
not in barbarous days. If an officer of the United States plays 
the part of a usurper, does his illicit conduct bind this country? 
The United States ought to be the last of nations to sanction crimes 
committed under assumed powers untruly alleged to have been 
lawfully bestowed. ; 

When Senators state that they will never favor the withdrawal 
of our power from any locality where, in the midst of war or as 
the result of criminality or assumption, we may have taken pos- 
session and lifted our ensign, they make a broad assertion; and 
when that statement is uttered in this Chamber, when it is made 
in this presence, it suggests a situation that extends far beyond 
Hawaii and to which we had well give heed. The doctrine con- 
tended for by some is almost piratical. 

Mr. President, it has been asserted by gentlemen who declare 
that they are opposed to the annexation of the Philippines or the 
Carolines or any other lands that we need the Sandwich Islands, 
In the next breath we find either the same advocates or those 
upon the same side of this issue declaring that the result of this 
war is to be the acquisition of a number of distant and remote 
countries and the presentation of new e for our considera- 
tion. Then may we not wait in thought, not only because of the 


intrinsic difficulties concerning which we must decide regarding 
Hawaii, but because of the bearing elsewhere? I shall discuss the 
ubject, then, not only in connection with Hawaii and not merel 
with reference to the situation so far as that country is 9 
but also as to the bearing of her disposition upon other matters. 

Is it not true, Senators, that intelligence and capability for wise 
discernment and judicial decision are necessary for the perpetuit 
of the Republic; that the greatest amount of intellectual devel- 
opment that we can evolve means advanced and desirable results? 
Do we not justly think that the interposition of alien and inferior 
races must work our injury? As we look upon the present situ- 
ation and observe not only this case, but its adjuncts, and those 
things which must follow it, we may well hesitate and give heed 
to the admonitions of the past. 

It has often been asserted that our policy has always been in 
favor of Hawaiian annexation. We are told that our ablest men 
have ever looked upon that island community as virtually belong- 
ing to the United States, or occupying such a status, at least, that 
we must finally take possession. Mr. President, I can not read 
history thus. It will be necessary for me to refer to several states- 
men, and in as brief and terse a way as I am capable of expressing 
my thoughts I will mention some of the utterances of historic 
oe which seem to bear upon the subject. Mr. Madison 
said: 

A second observation to be made is that the immediate object of the Fed- 
eral Constitution is to secure the union of the thirteen primitive States, 
which we know to be practicable; and to add to them such other States as 
may arise in their own bosoms, or in their neighborhoods, which we can 
not doubt to be equally 1 The arrangements that may be neces- 
sary for those angles and fractions of our territory which lie on our north- 
western frontier must be left to those whom further discoveries and experi- 
ence a render more equal to the task.—The Federalist, Hamilton's edition, 
page s 

Washington, to whom I trust I may be permitted to refer with- 
out censure, said: 


Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us to pursue a dif- 
ferent course. If we remain one people, under an efficient government, the 
period is not far off when we may defy material injury from external an- 
noyance; when we may take such an attitude as will cause the neutrality we 
may at any time resolve upon to be scrupulously ted; when belliger- 
ent nations, under the impossibility of making ucquisitions upon us, will not 
lightly hazard the giving us provocation; when we may choose peace or war, 
as our interests, guided by our justice, shall counsel. Why forego the ad- 
vantages of so peculiar a situation? Why quit our own tostand upon for- 
eign ground? * * + ang care always to keep ourselves by suitable es- 
tablishments on a respectably defensive posture, we may ely trust to 
temporary alliances for extraordinary emergencies.—13 Washington’s Works, 
pages 317, 318. 

In the same document the Father of his Country referred to the 
interests of Europe as being ‘‘a very remote relation.” 

Mr. Jefferson said in a communication addressed to the Presi- 
dent in 1823: 

Ihave ever deemed it fundamental for the United States never to take 
active part in the quarrels of Europe. Their political interests are entirely 
distinct from ours; their mutual dealings, their balance of power, their com- 
pie alliances, their forms and principles of government are all foreign 

ours. They are nations of cternal war. All their energies aro expended 
in the destruction of tho labor, property, and lives of their people. On our 
part, never had a people so favorable a chance of trying the opposite system 
of peace and fraternity with mankind and the direction of all our means and 
faculties to the purposes of improvement instead of destruction.—7 Jefferson's 
Works, page 288. 

April 27, 1809, Mr. Jefferson, in writing to Mr. Madison in ref- 
erence to the situation in Cuba, said in language already quoted: 


It will be objected to our receiving Cuba that no limit can then be drawn 
to our future acquisitions. Cuba can be defended by us without n navy, and 
this develops the principle which ought to limit our views. Nothing sbould 
ever be accepted which would require a navy to defend it.—Jefferson's Works, 


page 443; 1 rton’s International Law, page 557. 


Secretary Frelinghuysen, in a note to-Mr. Langston, dated June 
20, 1883, says: 

The policy of this Government, as declared on many occasions in the past, 
has tended toward avoidance of possessions ected from the main con- 
tinent, Had the tendency of the United States been to extend territorial 
domain ses, Sere seas, opportunities have not been wanting to effect sucha 
parpose; whether on the coast of Africa, in the West Indies, or in the South 

0. 


He also wrote to the same minister: 

A conviction that a fixed policy, dating back to the origin of our constitu- 
tional Government, was considered to make it inexpedient to attempt terri- 
torial andizement which would require maintenance by a naval force in 
excess of any yet provided for our national uses, has led this Government to 
decline territorial acquisitions. Even as simple coaling stations, such terri- 
torial acquisitions would involve responsibility beyond their utility. Tho 
United States has never deemed it needful to their national life to maintain 
impregnable fortresses along the world’s highways of commerce. 


Mr. Wharton, in referring to the ae of Florida, states that 
the argumen Shey presao by John Quincy Adams, then Secre- 
tary of State, when advocating the treaty, was one of contiguity. 

Mr. Monroe stated the doctrine which bears his name, and 
which I shall later advert, and in the same message in which he 
enunciated that remarkable proposition he said: 


It is impossible that the allied powers should extend their political system 
to any portion of either continent without endangering our peace and hap- 
piness, nor can anyone believe that our Southérn brethren, if left to them- 
selves, would adopt it of their own accord. It is equally tree ty there- 
fore, that we should behold such interposition in any form with indifference. 
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If we look to the comparative strength and resources of 8. and thost new 
Governments and their distance from each other, it must be obvious that she 
can never subdue them. It is still the true policy of the United States to 
leave the parties to themselves, in the hope t other powers will pursue 
the same course. 

And if I may be allowed to state in the shortest possible words 
the Monroe doctrine, it is this: 

In the wars of the European powers in matters relating to themselves we 
have never taken any part nor does it comport with our policy sotodo. It 
is only when our rights are invaded or sinc monsoon that we resent in- 

juries or e preparation for our defense. ith the movements in this 

emisphere we are of necessity more immediately connected and by causes 
which must be obvious to all enlightened and impartial observers. * * * 
We owe it. therefore, to candor and to the amicable relations existing be- 
tween the United States and those powers todeclare that we should consider 
any attempt on their part to extend their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. With the existing colonies 
or dependencies of any European power we have not interfered and shall not 
interfere. But with the governments who have declared their independence 
and maintained it, and whose independence we have, on great consideration 
and on just principles, acknowledged, we could not view any interposition 
for the purpose of oppressing them or controlling in any other manner their 
— by. any European power in any other light than as the manifestation 
of an Ankriendir disposition toward the Uni States.—2 Richardson's Mes 
sages and Documents, etc., page 218; 1 Wharton's Internationa! Law, page 273. 


Mr. President, in the mad race of conquest which appears to 
be upon us in the effort to acquire dominion, and this assertion of 
what is called “the new doctrine ” by lately develo statesmen, 
there is much involved. Let us halt a moment; let us reflect a 
minute upon this doctrine of Monroe. It is idle for Senators to 
say that there is no issue involved regarding foreign acquisition, 
especially in the face of the contention urged here within the last 
twenty-four hours. It is idle in the face of the general argument 
quite commonly urged by those who favor annexation that we 
must extend our dominion all over the world. 

Where is the strength and where is the power of the Monroe 
doctrine? We have declared that on this hemisphere we desired 
no further interference by European powers, while we explicitly 
disclaimed any intention of interfering with those powers in their 
then possessions here. Plainly it was in the contemplation of Mr. 
Monroe and those who acted with him that there was no inten- 
tion, no design, to assault or question the possessions of other 
nations outside of this hemisphere. Yet it is common knowledge 
this moment that the doctrine of Monroe, like the Farewell Ad- 
dress of Washington, is, in the annexation view, ancient, effete, 
out of date, can not meet the exigencies of the times, and does 
not supply the statesmanship of the nineteenth centre: 

Mr. ident, this is not a deliberate sentiment. uch of it 
follows from unfortunate conditions antagonistic to proper exam- 
ination. Not long ago, in the presence of a threatened war, a large 
majority of the Senate recorded their adhesion to resolutions 
worded as follows: 


Whereas the abhorrent conditions which have existed for more than three 
years in the Island of Cuba, so near our own borders, have shocked the moral 
sense of the people of the United States, have been a disgrace to Christian 
civilization, culminating, as they have, in the destruction of a United States 
battle ship, with 266 of its officers and crew, while on a friendly visit in the 
harbor of Havana, and can not longer be endured, as has been set forth by 
the President of the United States in his m to Congress of April 11, 1808, 
upon which the action of Co: was invited: Therefore. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, First. That the people of the Island of Cuba 
are, and of right ought to be, free and are grants 

Second. That it is the duty of the Uni States to demand, and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States does hereby demand, that the Government of 
Spain at once relinquish its authority and government in the Island of Cuba 
and withdraw its land and naval forces from Cuba and Cuban waters. 

Third. That the President of the United States be, and he hereby is, directed 
and empowered to use the entire land and naval forces of the United States, 
and to call into the actual service of the United States the militia of the sev- 
eral States, to such extent as may be necessary to carry these resolutions 
ante a Si 

‘ourth— 


I call the attention of the Senate to this statement— 


That the United States hereby disclaims any disposition or intention to 

exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control over said island except for the 

ification thereof, and asserts its 5 when that is accomplished, 
leave the government and control of the island to its people. 

Yet, Mr. President, men high in public station, and not strangers 
to this presence, have not hesitated to aver that these war resolu- 
tions are meaningless and that we must proceed to take possession 
of the enemy's territory as conquerors. 

Are we prepared to overturn the precedents written in our 
country’s history up to the date of the passage of the resolution— 
April 20,1898? It can not be successfully disputed that the annex- 
ation of Hawaii will constitute the entering wedge for an impe- 
rialistic poig as foreign to the purposes and views entertained 
when this Government was organized as are the objects and 
theories of the most despotic government upon the earth strangers 
to our system. 

I have called attention not only to the radical nature of this 
change, but to its suddenness. How, then, can it be considered 
inappropriate to dwell with care upon this threatened change? 
Do we know so much more than those who have gone before us? 
We have electric lights, perhaps, where earlier Americans used 
tallow candles, and many of those productions and conveniences 


which we are wont to call the blessings of life are around us in 
rich profusion; but in all that involves deep reflection upon the 
rights of humanity, upon the theories of free government with 
reference to all of the temptations, the passions of life, the fail- 
ings and shortcomings of men, concerning the propriety of con- 
stitutional limitations and a clear demarking of power there is 
pee to be gained. Our so-called wisdom has come to us from 
the past. 

The philosophers of antiquity wrote lessons which we read to-day 
with profit, and to which succeeding ages and students have con- 
tributed but little. The men who fashioned our system did not 
do so in moments of passion, in an insane race for wealth, for terri- 
tory, for acquisition. They were not forming any corporations 
or syndicates to control franchises or to usurp popular rights; they 
were not planning to introduce an alien race that they might 
bring down the price of labor, or to interject new theories into a 
social system evolved from patient toil. They moved forward 
without doubt, convinced of their personal rectitude and careless 
of punishment for the doing of duty. 

hey knew their grievances. Their knowledge was accurate; 
their information thorough, Modern juveniles in statecraft are 
babies at their shrines. They risked their all to rid themselyes 
of encroachment; they knew evils from which their efforts have 
absolved us. The perils into which we are in danger of Plunging 
were sought to be avoided in their governmental plan. They had 
studied the problems of self-control, and brought to bear upon 
this intricacy intellects as reliable surely as any here; and if the 
were not disinterested, their interest was for the people, wit 
whom they stood, of whom they were, and for the Republic with 
whose destinies their lives, their properties, and their sacred hon- 
ors were inseparably linked, 

Before we divorce ourselves from these alliances and enter upon 
new, and for us untried, fields let us reflect. Untried fields” for 
us, I have said, but not untried fields” elsewhere. The story of 
man is polluted with the stains of the arrogance of those who rose 
to power by virtue and frugality and descended to vice from that 
weakness which has existed from Adam to this instant and is 
blended with humanity. Therewards of patient honesty aremany, 
and after they have been reaped how often in every generation has 
man’s folly compassed his fall. The brilliant, the remorseless ty- 
rant was once perhaps solicitous for moderate qanpetanoy. The 
prosperous have often yielded to temptation. The Fourth of July 
approaches. Are we to speak of love of man, of the rights of man, 
or of title derived from the sword? These are old subjects. From 
generation to generation they throng history. 

I will resume the citation of authority. 

Mr. Webster has been often cited as favorin, 
the Hawaiian Islands. The authority of Mr. Webster is directl 
the other way. In the sixth yolume of his works, pages 463-464 s 
we find the following: 

It can not but be in conformity with the interest and wishes of the Govern- 
ment and the people of the United States that this community., thus existing 
in the midst of a vast expanse of ocean, should respected and all its 
rights strictly and conscientiously regarded, and this must also be the true 
interest of all other commercial stator. 

Far remote from the dominions of Euro powers, its growth and pros- 
penty as an independent State may yet be in a high degree useful to all whose 

rade is extended to those regions, while its near approach to this continent 
and the intercourse which American vessels have with it, such vessels con- 
stituting five-sixths of all which annually visit it, could not but create dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the United States at any.attempt by another 
power. should such attempt be threatened or feared, to take possession of 
he islands, colonize them, and subvert the native Government. Consider- 
ing, therefore, that the United States possesses so large a share of the inter- 
make 


course with those islands, it is deemed not unfit to the declaration that 


their Government seeks, nevertheless, no liar advan no exclusive 


control, over the Hawaiian Government, but is content with its independent 
existence and anxiously wishes for its security and prosperity. 

Again referring to Mr, Webster, I wish to cite from a letter 
written by him on the 19th of December, 1842, to be found 6 Web- 
ster’s Works, 478, in which he says: 

The United States therefore are more interested in the fate of the islands 
and of their Government than any other nation can be; this considera- 
tion induces the President to be quite willing to declare as the sense of the 
Government of the United States that the Government of the Sandwich 
Islands ought to be respected, that no power onght either to take on 
of the islands as a conquest or for purpose of colonization,and that no power 
ought to seek therein undue controlover the existing Government or any ex- 
clusive privileges or preferences with it in matters of commerce. 

There can be no stronger language than that which I have read 
from this distinguished statesman. He remarked that we desired 
no peculiar advantages, no exclusive dominancy. He said that we 
were content with Hawaii's independent existence, and further 
asseverated that no power ought to seek undue control in island 
affairs. He went so far as to say that there should not be any 
exclusive privileges or preferences as to matters of commerce. 

Never did Mr. Webster write a word to indicate that he had 
changed his mind. Taking this doctrine, which has often been 
referred to by annexationists, is there any difference in the posi- 
tion assumed by Mr. Webster and that which is taken here b 
those who antagonize annexation? In 1894 we warned the worl 
that no one should interfere. Mr, President, before I close this 


the annexation of 
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discussion I trust I may be able to show that all of the talk about 
the intervention of other powers is a mere creation of the imagina- 
tions of some who entertain the notion in good faith and many 
who circulate the canard for the purpose of influencing the minds 
of Senators and leading them to suppose that foreigners are about 
to absorb the entire Hawaiian group. 

THE COALING BUGABOO. 

Here I wish to give ai pene toa thought that may deserve 
some amplification? If there be any question as to the character of 
our relations with the prospective Hawaiian coaling station called 
Pearl Harbor, or if there be any doubt as to our title, is there any 
difficulty in amending and changing the present compact, if it 
needs any alteration, so as to remove all doubt? i 

Has there been any effort to do that? Has there been any at- 
tempt to cure any defect in the grant, if there is such defect? 
Has there been any effort to do aught else than to put the Ha- 
waiian Islands in such a situation as to make itas nearly neces- 
sary as possible to annex them? Have not the struggles of those 
in authority in this Administration been to bring about annexa- 
tion ess of coaling necessities, and have not our present 
diplomats utterly failed to enter into any negotiations to remove 
the supposed difficulties of which they themselyes complain re- 
garding coal? The coal proposition, like the Presidential-seizure 
proposition, is a mere bugaboo jointly created by the Dole and the 
present American administrations. 

FURTHER PRECEDENTS. 


Attention is sometimes directed to Mr. Webster's letter to Mr. 
Rives, which, it is stated, shows a change in his opinion. It is 
found in 1 Wharton's International Law, page 419. He says: 

The United States. true to its treaty obligations, has in no case interfered 

th the Hawaiian Government for the purpose of opposing the course of 
its own eee conduct or of dictating to it any icular line of 
policy. In acknowledging the independence of the islands and of the Gov- 
ernment established over them it was not seeking to promote any peculiar 
object of its own. * * * Government still desires to see the nation- 
ality of the Hawaiian Government maintained, its independent administra- 
tion of public affairs respected, and its prosperity and reputation increased. 

Afterwards, in a letter forwarded by Mr. Webster, as Secretary 
of State, to Mr. Severance, July 14, 1851 (1 Wharton’s Interna- 
tional Law, page 420), he said: 

The annunciation of this policy will not rise the governments of 
Europe, nor be thought to be unreasonable by tho nations of the civilized 
world; and that poer is that while the Government of the United States 
itself, faithful to its inal assurance, scrupulously s the independ- 

ds, it can never consent to see those taken 

on of by either of the great commercial powers of Europe, nor can it 
consent that demands, manifestly unjust and derogatory and inconsistent with 
a bona fide intention, shall be enforced against that Government. * * * 

Mr. Legaré, who was Secretary of State in 1843, wrote to Mr. 
Everett (1 Wharton’s International Law, page 418): 

The Hawaiian Islands bear such a peculiar relation to ourselves that we 
might even feel justified, consistently with our own ciples, in interfer- 
ing by force to prevent their falling by conquest into the hands of one of the 
great powers of Europe. 

This reference is also frequently cited, as is also that of Mr. 
Clayton, as Secretary of State, to Mr. Rives, dated July 5, 1850, 
where he declared: 

We do not ourselves covet sov: ty over them [the Hawaiian Islands]. 
‘We would be content that they sh remain under their present rulers, 
who, we believe, are disposed to be just and impartial in their dealings with 
all nations. 

And in writing to the same minister, Mr. Webster said (June 
19, 1851): 

If, therefore, it should not be too late, it is hoped that you will make such 
representations u the subject tothe minister of foreign affairs of France 
as will induce that Government to desist from measures incom: with 
the sovereignty and independence of the Hawaiian Islands, etc.—1 Whar- 
ton’s International Law, page 419. 

President Tyler, in speaking of the Texas case, said: 

The Government and people of the United States have never evinced, nor 
do they feel, any desire to interfere in 8 questions not affecting the rela- 
tions existing between the States of the American Continent. 5 STE 
annexation in any form occur, it will arise from the free and unfettered action 
of the people of the two countries.—4 Richardson's Messages, ete., page 325. 

Mr. Fillmore, in his second annual message, December 1, 1851 
(5 Richardson’s Messages, etc., page 120), says: 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the differences which have for some time 
past been pending between the Government of the French Republic and that 
of the Sandwich ds may be bly and durably adjusted so as to se- 
cure the independence of those islands. 

Mr. Fillmore continues, in explanation of the interest which this 
Government has in the Hawaiian group, and proceeds: 

We were also influenced by a desire that those islands should not pass 
under the control of any other acess maritime state, but should remain in an 
1 condition, and so accessible and useful to the commerce of 

nations. 

Here again it is manifest that our policy was not annexation; 
that the only end and main object we had in view was absolute 
independence, not only for our own benefit, but because we deemed 
that the commerce of all nations was entitled to look upon the 
„ of Hawaii as absolutely free, unfettered, and inde- 
penden 


ence of the Hawaiian 


President Taylor took up the same question in his first annual 
3 ee, December 4, 1849 (5 Richardson’s Messages, etc. , page 17). 
e said: 


We desire that the islands may maintain their independence and that 
other nations should concur with us in thissentiment. We could in noevent 
be indifferent to their passing under the dominion of ayy other power. 
The princi commercial states have in this a common interest, and it is to 
be hoped that no one of them will attempt to interpose obstacles to the entire 
independence of the islands. 

Here again it is plain that the Executives of whom I have made 
mention and the ee taries of State whom I have quoted and 
the other statesmen upon whose words I have sought to comment 
claimed, asserted, and demanded that there should be no interpo- 
sition by any other power, and that the Hawaiian Islands must 
remain free and independent, enjoying their liberties not only for 
their own benefit, but for the advantage of commerce. Our wishes 
in this regard have ever been conclusive on the world. 

We announced throngh President Fillmore that we were not 
seeking toaugment our territory, but merely demanded that others 
like ourselves should keep their hands off. The idea of the acqui- 
sition of territory by conquest and the forcible introduction into 
this Republic of other races was a stranger to the state papers of 
the United States and to the proceedings of Congress until within 
a very few days. Yet those of us who object to the committal of 
the United States to the monstrous fallacy now enthusiastically 
advocated here are denounced in unmeasured terms—not however 
by persons familiar with their country or her system, but by those 
who are happy because of ignorance of their own peculiarities. 

NO FOREIGN INTERFERENCE—ENGLAND, FRANCE, JAPAN. 

It is of interest in this connection to note that although there 
has been unauthorized interference with Hawaii on the part of 
English and French officers, both of those nations disayowed the 
misconduct, and this disavowal was couched in the most positive 
and satisfactory terms. 

Mr. President, without perhaps intending that it should be so, 
the Committee on Foreign Relations in their report have referred 
to the attempt of other nations to obtain ion of the Hawaiian 
Islands, and we have had more than one statement not only of 
proseni perie but of dangers which in times bygone encom 
those islands. A consultation of the record is conclusive that 
while there was, as I have said, momentary trouble, and while 
there was intrusion, there was never any justification by the 
parent government either in the case of England or in the case 
of France, and both of these great nations, in the solemn form of 
a treaty, absolved themselves from such intention. 

Mr. Fox, in a letter to Mr, Upshur, dated June 25, 1843, said: 

Iam directed by the Earl of Aberdeen to state to you, for the information 
of the Government of the United States, that the occupation of the Sandwich 
Islands was an act entirely unauthorized by Her Majesty's Government, and 
that with the least practicable delay due inqui will be made into the pro- 
ceedings which led to it.—Foreign Relations o7 the United States, Appendiz 2, 
Affairs in Hawaii, page 115. 

Mr. Upshur, in another communication to Mr. Fox, of date July 
5, 1843, says: 

Seeking to establish no undue advantages in the Sandwich Islands for citi- 
zens of the United States at the expense of other powers, the President re- 
ceives with much pleasure the assurance contained in Mr. Fox's note that 
none such are sought for Great Britain, etc. (Page 117.) 

Here, Mr. President, observe the peculiarity of this phraseology. 
Our Government, in noting with pleasure the disclaimer of the 
Earl of Aberdeen, proceeded to avow that we did not seek to as- 
sert any undue advantage in the Hawaiian Islands. Is this an 
annexation claim? 

Mr. Rives, in writing to Mr. Webster, October 30, 1851, from 
Paris, referred to a call made by him i pe the representative of 
the French Government, in which the latter state 


States had been invited to become a party to the convention concluded be- 
tween France and in 1843 for mutually respecting the independence 
of the Sandwich Islands, but the invitation been declined, a circumstance 
which, he thought, should protect France from the ae of haying im- 
proper designs upon the independence of the islands.—Jdem, page 105. 


As further evidencing the disposition of France and England to 
let Hawaii alone, those Governments, upon the refusal of the 
United States to enter into any joint declaration regarding the 
matter, concluded an agreement between themselves on the 28th 
of November, 1843, whereby it was announced that— 

Her Majesty, the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and His jesty, the King of the French, taking into consideration the 
existence in the Sandwich Islands of a Government capable of providin 


the regularity of its relations with foreign nations, have thought it right to 


en recipr y toconsider the Sandwich Islands as an independent State 
and never to take possession, either directly or under a title of tectorate, 
or under any other form, of any part of the ee of which they are com- 


posed.—Foreign Relations, Appendix 2, page 61. 
Now, Mr. President, here is an explicit and never disavowed 
compact, entered into in the broad light of civilization by these 
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two great nations, whereby they explicitly and in direct terms 
declare — chad they will not interfere with Hawaii, and here are the 
communications, which I haverepeated, by which the proper repre- 
sentatives most satisfactorily denied any responsibility for the acts 
of those who attempted to meddle with Hawaii. 

The views of Mr. Mares upon annexation have been often relied 
on by those who favor that consummation, and it may not be 
amiss to quote briefly from them. In a letter written by him to 

„Gregg December 22, 185 , he says: 


— nin or commercial pr rivileges from them which we 
are not permitted toenjoy, far less to establis 
1 Whar. Int. Law, 421. 
On the 16th day of December, 1853, he wrote to Mr. Mason thus: 


It seems to be inevitable that they [the Hawaiian Islands] must come under 
the control of this Government, and it would be but reasonable and nthe that 


these powers [England and France] should uiesce in such a of 
them, rovided t the transference was effec! by fair means.—1 hae A Int. 
Law, 422; Appendix 2, page 106. 


Later on, April 4, 1854, he says, in a letter to Mr. Gregg: 


It was foreseen that at some period not far distant such a change would 
take place and the Hawaiian Islands would come under the protectorate of 
or be transferred to some foreign power. You were informed that it was 
not the policy of the United States to accelerate such a change: but if in the 
oome of events it became unavoidable, this Government would much prefer 

gig the sovereignty of these islands for the United States rather than 
— see it transferred to Foreign Relations United States, 
A 2, page 121. 


to any other power. 
At the date referred to it was feared that foreign intervention 


would certainly occur, and the situation was r as ex- 
tremely exigent. It is somewhat amusing to note that Mr. Gregg 
stated that— 

2 flood of — te pet would righ 3 Sp in from California the moment our ie 


all future British and 
eri ra — Telations't United tes, Appendix 2, page 
Mr. President, there is nothing to prevent a *‘ flood of emigra- 
tion” going to the islands now if they are really so desirable. 
They have a Government, we are told (I confess I doubt the state- 
ment), which is an admirable one, which is admi upon all 
the broad lines of freedom and right, and yet there is no remark- 
able emigration, for reasons which can be very readily surmised. 
In the first place, it will not be difficult to show that the po: 
ulation now ete pr in the 53 3 ag subsist not in co con- 
sequence of any sort of emp! either al or 
other wise, which is inviting to the labor interests of the United 


of the 
treaty.” (Republished i in Foreign Relations United States, Ap- 
pendix 2, page 126, 1894.) 
On the 5 Mr. Gregg, who seems to have in some re- 
spects resembl e late Mr. Stevens, remarked: 


The moment our font was raised a flood of 1 on from eee, 
to make the 
tif the terms — Page —— 


The pro treaty with ‘the King of the Sandwich Islands 
commenced with the recital: 
f the Hawaiian Islands, being convinced 
pave beoh and stili are on foo foot 5 — ag tho eave of 
s 0 W. 0.— 
Relations tene Dazted St States, Aj neat eae pe 15 

Article 2 of this proposed treaty ariei that the kingdom shall 
beincorporated into the American Union asaState,etc. (Idem.). 

The pro treaty was never ratified. Kamehameha III died 
on December 15, 1854. 

Mr. Gregg, on the 29th of December, 1854, in a letter to Mr. 
Marcy, stated: 

From information which has recently come to my knowledge, I am in- 
3 to = gg the opinion that a the present sg of the ee — — 
waiian . page 

At this point it m ma be well to reflect that Kamehameha IIT 
was obviously indu to make the proposition to resign his 
crown because of his fear of foreign attack. His son and successor 
did not seem disposed to do so. 

All of these years, Mr. President, have come and gone, and no 
attack has been made. There has never been amoment from that 
day to this when there has been any intrusion which has had be- 
hind it the sanction of any government on earth. There has 
never been a time in the history of the Hawaiian Islands —.— 
they were as absolutely safe from the interference of any 
as they are at this moment. No one wants them; no one t at. 
ens them. They are free from all dangers—more secure than 
ever. 

In this connection I call the attention of the Senate to a state- 
ment contained in thereport of theCommitteeon Foreign Relations, 
with ‘which I have no doubt Senators are familiar. Referring 
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to the condition of our relations with Japan, I have never thought 
that the views of the distinguished members of that committee 
upon this subject have had any support in reason, and the publi- 
cation before the world of that report, with its ill-founded refer- 
ence to . brought out a protest, of which, I think, I have a 
copy, which I believe to be accurate, and as I deem it exceedingly 
important in this connection, I willask that it be read at the dak 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
Without objection, the Secretary will read it. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


On the 16th of last March Hon. C. K. Davis int®oduced a joint resolution, 
from the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 6 g for the 
annexation of Hawaii to the United States, and submit in of the 
resolution a report signed by seven members of the committee. This report 
disclosed the fact that the 3 who signed it have conceived certain 
serious misapprehensions regarding Japan's attitude toward Hawaii. The 
following éx ts will serve as illustrations of this statement: 

Japan.“ says the report, “has openly protested against the annexation 
of Hawaii to the Uni States upon grounds which indicate an unjust sus- 
gaaon of our national honor in our future dealing with her subjects in those 
3 The blunt refusal of the President to consider this protest ca 

n to make a ae withdrawal of it,” etc. 
of the Committee on Forei Relations must, as a matter of 
course, be familiar with all the details correspondence which 
between the United States and Ja oun to the annexation of Hawaii. 
Bearing this in mind, it is 8 to find in their report such a statement 
as that a quoted. The reasons underlying Japan's protest were fully 
and frankly stated in the correspondence, but nane was said in that con- 
nection which bore even the faintest semblance of suspicion of thoi good faith 
or the good will of the United States. On the contrary, all the representa- 
tions made on behalf of Ja were carefully guarded y assurances of com- 
plete confidence in the fr ä t the United States, and those 
assurances were cordially reciprocated. 

But from the Japanese 5 the friendship of the two coun 
however close and cordial, could not be as the factor which wou. 
decide the effects of annexation upon the interests of Japan. The question 
was one of fact and not of sentiment; and the result was notably dependent 
— 5 the circumstance that the situation which age pen ted in Hawaii 
by the treaties between that country and Ja 
must necessarily be changed by the application 
those laws in themselves, Japan had no com 
with the United States are harmoni were 55 con 
jection was based upon the injurious eff 
the sudden and in some measure maT chan; 
in H 1 have upon her interests and the 


in 5 conditions 
terests of her people in 


respectful protest which ER the facts — ‘sp case do or confirm 


diplomatic interyention can Bot sla its real predicate, which 

is the demand made by Japan upon the aeara of Kawaii, which has not 

been withdrawn, that her subj in Ha shall have equal privileges 

er the aan? in voting wa ~ ponas and in i 2 offices." ae: = an- 

other place, The immigrants from Japan retain ir allegiance to Em- 

pire, bse E prs 1 claim full tical rigina in in Hawaii, SOOS hp ad 
ised t 


bjects, 11 thet Me Pion d duale i bef the 25 
apanese su vest was ore W 
that it tit RROA was discriminati 


against was 
The correspondence on the subject pra shows that from Japan's = 
of view the matter was im toni in so far as it involved a qu 
principle. In no manner did it imply the h or ex tion that 5 
subj agen Hawaiian 1 hat cha has 


to indicate, the of official explanation of e shows that it had no — 
among the considerations u Japan. 
The re 5 — further states 1 201 ese sub: of Japan in Hawaii the 


In Japan, as in some European 5 there isa eral Conscription = 
under which every able- e, not eg at xe causes defined 
law, must serve at some time or another in 


But after such service the conscript ceases aaa 1 * a 9 and sea py to 
the a of civil life. Some of the advocates of 53 without tak- 
ing this fact into consideration, have gone so far as to allege that the Japan - 

ese Government was flooding the 8 with soldiers in the peaceful guise 
ofl laborers. The absurdity of this statement has been demonstrated, 
others, soy no less a person than President Dole. In pr interviews pu ed tna tho Japan 3 
by authority d recent visit to 


ort seat 
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return to Japan at the end of their term of service. They claim the right to 


remain in Hawaii under a general treaty which applied only to such persons 
as came for temporary or permanent residence as voluntary im: nts. 
This claim is disputed by Hawaii and there is still trouble over it. Under 
such circumstan the presence and constant inflow of Japanese in great 


ces 

number isan evil which threatens the native ple with the loss of their 
means of bing Seg the whole country with the overflow of paganism. It 
also threatens the overthrow of the Republic and the destruction of the lives 
and property of the Republicans ugh an insurrection or combination of 
the lower classes of natives, who are for the most part adherents of royalty 
and are under the control of the kahunas, who are sorcerers, with the Jap- 


ese.” 

The Japanese immigrants, to whom reference is made in this paragraph, 
are those who emigrate te Hawai under the stipulations of the convention 
of 1886. The Hon. Henry E. Cooper, Hawaiian minister for foreign affairs, 
in his report to President Dole for the biennial period ending December 31, 
1897, describes the negotiations which led to the conclusion of that conven- 
tion. As he correctly states, their inception was due to the efforts of the 
Hawaiian Government to secure labor from Japan. The experience of 
those who had to deal with the labor problem at that time (1883), he says, 
“was to the effect that the large preponderance of Chinese on the plan 
tions would likely prove a disturbing element. _In order to offset this, it was 
thought wise to secure laborers from Japan. Negotiations were accordingly 
opened, which resulted in the signing of the convention in 1886.” 

The negotiations, it will be perceived, extended over three years. This 
was due to the fact that the Japanese Government was reluctant to permit 
anything like “coolie’ emigration, The convention was especially framed 
to overcome this difficulty, care being taken to safeguard the welfare of the 
emigrants and to remove from the whole project the odium which justly at- 
taches to that form of semiservile labor. The emigrants were, as a rule, 
small farmersand agricultural laborers, selected from among those whofreely 
volunteered to go to Hawaii. After arriving in that 5 were in 
some sense the wards of the Government, their status being distinctly differ- 
ent from that of contract laborers brought to the islands under private aus- 

ices. Nor did their residence in the ds necessarily terminate with the 
ulfillment of their contracts. They were free to renew those contracts, to 
return home, or to remain, as some have done, without contracts. 

There has never been any dispute between the two Governments on any 
of these points, and there is at present no trouble“ concerning them. On 
the contrary, the Hawaiian planters are anxious to have these people remain 
when their contracts expire, and the Hawaiian Government has never of- 
fered any objection to their doing so. The pending controversy between the 
two Governments r pm tion involves an entirely different ques- 
tion. As far back as when the question of annexation was first mooted, 
the Hawaiian Government g about for means of obtaining 
labor for the sugar 9 under a system not involving labor con- 
tracts, Which, it was thought, were prejudicial to the success of annexation. 

Various plans were pro and some experiments were tried, among 
others the importation of Portuguese. But none of these quite met the de- 
mands of the situation, and 3 with the apparent approval of the 
Government, A pentane} immi on from Japan was instituted. Immigra- 
tion under the convention of Lee! thereafter, although the 
convention still remained in force. The voluntary immi ts supplied the 
demand for labor and continued freely to come, until suddenly in the spring 
of 1887, without previous notice of any kind, several shiploads of these peo- 
ple, 3 in all, were denied the right of landin Hawaii and were 
compelled to return to Japan under circumstances which subjected them to 
grave hardship. 

It was to this action that the Japanese Government took exception, and 
this alone caused the claim for indemnification which is still pending. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that although one of the reasons for the 
expulsion of these voluntary immigrants was the openly expressed appre- 
tension that the islands would be flooded with Japanese, for whose 2 — 
there was no demand and whose presence was deemed detrimental to the 
best interests of Hawaii, since then more than 2,000 laborers have been 
brought there under the convention, with the express sanction of the Ha- 
waiian Government. 

While on this branch of the subject it is in place to note that the commit- 
tee asserts in another part of the that the United States owes to 
Americans in Hawaii and to the native 8 “the duty of rescuin 
them from the silent but rapid invasion of the n races from ” whic 
is concerted and isfar more dangerous to Ha than if it came on ships of 
war for the avowed og pie of maps lng eo the Hawaiin Islands.“ being 
“the stealthy approach of a destruction that wasteth at noonday.” 

Aside from rhetorical purpose, it is difficult to determine 8 what 
meaning these statements are intended to user: Surely not that the Jap- 
anese Government is craftily plotting the overthrow of the Hawaiian Gov- 
ernment by a “concerted” movement of its people upon the islands. Aside 
from the inherent improbability of such a proposition, the facts of the case 
warrant a very different and a much more reasonable conclusion. The great 
majority of the Japanese in Hawaii have gone there solely in response to the 
demand for their services. They have gone because Hawaiian employers 
ame 3 and because the Hawaiian Government recognized the neces- 

e nce. 
tr the native population of Hawaii had sufficed for the purposes of the 
2 and other employers, there would be very few Japanese in the 
ds. It can not be successfully maintained, therefore, that their pres - 
ence has interfered with the prosperity or the welfare of the natives. On 
the other hand, it can easily be demonstrated that their labor in the past has 
aided materially in the development of Hawaiian resources and has added 
largely to American wealth in the islands. In like manner it can be proved 
that without that labor in the future, or some substitute which has not yet 
been discovered, the continued prosperity of the agricultural interests of 
Hawaii is problematical. 

It can also be safely asserted that the Japanese people in Hawaii are indus- 
trious and law abiding, and that they will compare favorably with persons 
from the like en of life in other countries. President Dole stated this 


the committee alleges that they “are not trustworthy as laborers nor honest 
in their dealings with 
document which the committee sppends to its re; 


Throughout the report under review the thought, already 8 
first in one form and then in another, that there is danger to Ha from 
an uprising among the Japanese, through concerted eae instigated and 
supported, it is nly hinted, by Japanese authority. ithout pausing to 
comment upon the undeserved stigma thus cast upon the honor and good 
faith of the Japanese Government, it may be asserted most emphatically 
that there is nothing either in t or in current events in Hawaii to justify 
such a belief. During all the bles which occurred when the monarchy 


was overthrown, and during all the vicissitudes which beset the new Gov- 
ernment, the Japanese in Hawaii made no hostile demonstration and gave 
no trouble of any kind whatever. 

Subsequently they pursued the same course, even at a time when the Ha- 
waiian Government ap to be treating a number of their countrymen 
with unmerited harshness. At no time has there been anything like a si; 
of union between them and the lower order of Hawaiian natives, such as the 
Committee on Foreign Relations refer to, and at no time have they given the 
slightest pretext for apprehension. They have shown no wish, as.the com- 
mittee states, “to ticipate in government,“ nor are they in any wise un- 
der the control or direction of managers set over them in authority by the 
Government nts in Japan.“ There are no such managers, unless over- 
seers are meant, and these are appointed by the employers. 

The committee makes another grave error when it asserts that “the pol- 
icy of Japan toward Hawaii will become ive and determined so soon 
as the United States refuses to annex the islands, and makes the return to 
monarchy possible.” This statement embodies a which the Ja ese 
Government some time ago took occasion to refute in the most authoritative 
manner. In the cor mdence concerning annexation the Japanese mi 
ter made the following statement regarding a similar assertion: 

“With reference to the mischievous suggestion or report, which has 


gns against the ig, pee or soverei 
the Imperial Government to state most emphatically and un- 
equivocally t Japan has not now and never had such designs or designs of 
any kind whatever against Hawaii.” 
response to this declaration the Secretary of State made the following 


reply: 

“So far as you [the Japanese minister] take occasion to deny what you 
aptly call ‘the mischievous suggestion or 2 Sa that Japan has d 
against the 9 sovereignty of Hawaii, Iam glad to assure you that 
such denial was entirely unnecessary. uch as Government has not 
doubted and can not for an instant doubt the sincerity and friendliness of 
8 all that concerns her relation to the United States and the Hawaiian 

ands.” 


These extracts form only a part of the assurances which were 3 
between the two Governments on this point. They utterly preclude the idea 
that Japan will ever adopt anything like an ve poney toward 
Hawaii, since the adoption of sucha poney would be tantamount to a species of 
bad faith of which Japan has neyer n guilty. The statement of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations is, therefore, wholly conjectural, and finds no 
justification in the past or present relations of Japan and Hawaii. As was 
stated in the correspondence y refe to, “Japan has absolutely no 
designs of any kind whatever inimical to Hawaii, and no motive in her - 


ing with that country except to secure by legitimate means tho due observ- 


ance of just obligations.” 


Before the reading was concluded, 

Mr. MORGAN. I should like to interpolate just there in that 
report my protest that no foreign minister has the right to send 
to this Senate in any form whatever a criticism upon a report of 
a committee of this body. 

Mr. WHITE. He has not sent it here. I have brought it here 
and make the criticism as my own. 

A 5 MORGAN. How does the paper appear here? Is it of- 
ci 

Mr. WHITE. Ihave 5 5 the paper here. It has been 
nearly read, and I ask t the reading continued as part of 
my remarks, I think that it is apposite and relevant to the state- 
ments made by the Committee on Foreign Relations, which I am 
challenging and criticising, as I have a right to do, and which I 
shall continue to do for a while. 

Mr. MORGAN. I wish to ask the Senator from California if 
this is an official papari 
Mr. WHITE. I have to say about it I have said about it. 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not know whether it is an official paper 
or not. I only inquire for information. 

Mr. WHIT. have nothing to add to what I have already 
said, ie that I wish to have the reading ae Gee 

Mr. MORGAN. I wish to say that if it is an official paper from 
a foreign minister 

Mr. WHITE. Itis not. Inever spoke to the minister or had 
any communication with him. 

Mr. MORGAN. If it is an official paper, it is a very serious and 
very outrageous assault upon this Senate and a committee of the 
Senate to have him send a paper here or to have it brought here in 
any way criticising the action of the Senate. It is clearly to deny 
to us the right of free speech and holding us accountable in another 
place for words uttered in debate or uttered in the progress of 
proceedings in this body. I have just noticed it, and I enter my 
p against it and I wish the Senate to understand it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the remain- 
der of the paper. There are only four lines left. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the paper 
as above given. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, there is nothing astonishing about 
this paper, nor is it any infringement upon the rights of a Senator, 
nor ing a Senator in question, as the technical expression is 
used, for anything that he may have said. Iam calling the mem- 
bers of the Foreign Relations Committee in question in so far as 
the logic of their report is concerned. There is nothing personal 
about it. Iam discussing them, as I have a right to do. 

Nobody has a higher regard for the attainments of every mem- 
ber of that great committee than have I, but I have the privileges 
I presume, to differ from them in this or upon any matter. is 
protest is no novelty; it has been advertised all over the country 
for weeks, and I have availed myself of a privilege, common not 
only to a citizen of the United States but of the world, to present 
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and aporis If it is not a copy of an authentic document, the 
argument is good, very good; I will 1 8 Ican not certify to 
it, and I do not propose to do so. Still I will use it. 

Mr. MORGAN. If the Senator will allow me to interrupt him, 
I do not object to the Senator using or adopting any argument 
which he thinks is pertinent or relevant, or to make use of any 
material which he sees proper under any circumstances in debate 
on this floor. What I was objecting to, Mr. President, was what 
I consider to be the wrong of the Department of State in receiving 
such a paper as that from the minister of Japan, if itis an offi- 
cial paper, and I rose to inquire whether it was or not. I have 
never seen or heard of the paper before. : 

Mr. WHITE. I can not state to the Senator whether it was 
ever certified by anybody. I have been told that such a docu- 
rg has been presented and filed, but I do not know that it has 


n, 

Mr. MORGAN. Filed with the Secretary of State? 

Mr. WHITE. Ihave heard so, but I do not know; I have not 
seen it on file, and I have not my information from the Secretary 
of State. I have availed myself of public channels and utilized 
an argument which I think shows a great deal of sound sense. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iam notcomplaining of the Senator from Cal- 
iforniausing anything he pleases in argument. What I complain 
of—and it is a just complaint—is that the Secretary of State should 
permit such a paper as that to be filed in his office as a state paper, 
a paper in which an open criticism is made upon the Senate of the 
United States and one of its committees, and in which there is 
imputed to them, as I caught the reading of it, ignorance, and per- 
haps worse—prevarication, as I understood it. 

e have had here recently, within the last three or four years, 
several instances of very flagrant outrage upon the Senate of the 
United States in just such a way as this. The Senate will re- 
member that at one time, when we were discussing here the Nic- 
araguan Canal bill, a foreign minister injected into this body, 
through the Assistant Secretary of State, a diatribe against the 
members of the Senate who were conducting that legislation upon 
a bill which had been pending before the Senate—a long argu- 
ment of a very incisive, not to say unjust and outrageous, charac- 
ter against the bill and against the action the Senate had taken, or 
was pro ing to take, and [had to putin then a protestagainstit. 

Prior to that time, in a session of the Senate, there was brought 
into this body, through diplomatic action, the opinions of the 
British minister upon the question of the Bering Sea matter, in 
which there was an arraignment not ny of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives but of political parties in this country, 
and a direct appeal from the Congress of the United States to the 
people of the United States, made in this state paper brought into 
the Senate. 

I only mention, Mr. President, that we have come upon times 
when the other departments of this Government seem to have no 
regard at all for the rights of the Senate or of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in matters of this kind, The time was, in the days 
of Mr. Webster and General Jackson, and Mr. Jefferson also, that 
when foreign ministers undertook to make criticisms upon mes- 
sages of Presidents of the United States, and also upon the pro- 
ceedings in Congress, they were not only silenced for it, but they 
were dismissed irom this court on that account. 

The Senator from California is perfectly at liberty, so far as I 
am concerned, to use this or any other paper. My inquiry was 
not addressed to his right or the propriety of the Senator doing 
it—not in the slightest degree—but it was addressed only to the 
point that the Secretary of State ought not to allow a paper of 
that kind to find its way into the archives of the State Depart- 
ment as an official document. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I have no right to speak for the 
poca, of State. I have had no communication with the Sec- 
retary of State or any Assistant Secretary of State or any official 
of the State . regarding this matter. I have not 

Mr. SPOONER. I suspect, if the Senator will permit me, that 
there is no very good foundation for the statement that the Sec- 
retary of State has been guilty of any indiscretion in this matter. 

Mr. WHITE. I was about to say that. 

Mr. SPOONER. I doubt very much the propriety—although I 
make the 5 with very great reluctance and deference— 
of the sort of comment which the Senator from Alabama has in- 
dulged in in open session. 

r. MORGAN. What particular part of my comment does 
the Senator object to? I shall be pleased to have him quote it. 

Mr. SPOONER. Oh, let it go. 

Mr. MORGAN. No; I will not let it go at all. I want the 
ee to quote the particular part of my comment that he ob- 
jects to. 

: Mr. SPOONER. I will have it written out. 
Acc MORGAN. No, sir; the Senator will not find it in the 

ECORD. 

Mr. SPOONER. I thought the Senator was commenting upon 
the propriety of such a criticism by a foreign minister upon the 
report of a committee of this body. 


Mr. MORGAN. That is 5 what I was commenting upon. 

Mr. SPOONER. I am entitled to my opinion—which is very 
likely wrong—that such a comment perhaps had better be made 
in executive session. 

Mr. MORGAN. No, Mr. President, not when the paper itself 
is brought out in open session of the Senate. The first time I 
heard it was when it was read here just now. 

Mr. SPOONER. I did not know that it was read. 

Mr. MORGAN. It was read here. 

Mr. SPOONER. I understand it was published in a newspaper. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ido not know about a newspaper, whether 
this came from a eh pe or from the archives of the State De- 
partment, or from the Japanese legation, or where it is from; and 
the Senator from California [Mr. WHITE] does not inform us, and 
I have no right to ask him, and do not ask him. The paper is 
here purporting to be a statement made by a foreign minister; 
and being such a paper as that, I have the right to say that, how- 
ever it may have gotten here, that minister has no right to make 
any such comment as he has made upon the proceedings in this 
Senate, and if he made it sei the public prints or made it in 
a communication to the State Department, or if he made it to 
the Senator from California with a view of its being brought here 
as a criticism upon the conduct of a committee of this body, he is 
entirely outside of the privileges and outside of the ordinary de- 
corum of a foreign minister, and he deserves a rebuke for it. 

I for one, sir, will not let this matter rest just where it is, not 
because of its effect upon this case at all—not at all—but because 
I have the right as a Senator and a member of that committee to 
bring in question this abuse, as I conceive it to be a very gross 
one, of the privileges of a committee of this body. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, I would not for a moment 
uarrel with the attitude of the Senator from Alabama if it is 
efinitely determined and ascertained that this is a document 

which is official and has been filed with the Department of State, 
Ido not know that that is true, and the Senator does not know 
that that is true. That was the entire point of my suggestion. I 
quite agree with the Senator that no representative of a foreign 
government should be permitted in open, in this way, in disregard 
of the conventionalities of intercourse between this Government 
and other governments, to criticise either of the bodies or the 
committees of either of the bodies. I have no question or dispute 
with the Senator about that. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, it appears that the document is 
not certified to—I am not in a position to say that it was ever cer- 
tified to—by the Japanese minister. I stated once—but in view 
of the last statement of the Senator from Alabama I may be in- 
dulged in a repetition of the statement—that I am not acquainted 
with the minister from Japan and am not, as I should be, to any 
extent familiar with the legation or its members; but if I were a 
minister from Japan and had seen this report of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations I would have thought very much as that 
document or paper expresses itself. At all events, it isacriticism 
which I adopt. 

Mr. President, in this same connection it is not unimportant to 
consider the attitude of Japan; itis entirely germane to this dis- 
cussion; and, with due deference, it is my judgment that the 
Committee on Foreign Relations ought not to attack foreign gov- 
ernments unless there is some absolutely plain reason justifying 
such assault. 

I have in my hand an article which, like the unsi 
did not obtain from the office of the Secretary of State or from 
any other official. There is in Harper’s Magazine for November, 
1897, an interesting article signed by Mr. Hoshi, who I understand 
to be the Japanese minister. There is much of it which refers to 
subjects that are not pertinent to this discussion, though very en- 
tertaining from yarious standpoints, but thereis a part of the pub- 
lication which applies to the issue before us, and I wish to have 
the same read and made a part of my remarks. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Japan is so new as a factor in the world’s calculations, so little studied, 
and so little unde that her motives and her actions are sometimes 
seriously misconstrued. This is a topic upon which I must 
caution, but even at the risk of seeming impropriet 
ortunity to pass of saying a word upon subjects which have lately been at- 
ting widespread attention, 
No citizen of this country should be ignorant of the fact that among the 
people of Japan there is a genuine and deeply rooted attachment to the 
nited States. It is not a merely sentimental liking, but a feeling founded 
upon the memory of many kindnesses received. The United States has 
been a friend to Japan, helpful in the hour of need, considerate at all times. 
If there was a nation upon whose sympathy they could rely in the effort to 
improve their condition, and of whose appreciation they were certain in 
whatever successes they might gain, that nation, the Japanese people havo 
thought, was the Uni States. Such being the case, the tone of many re- 
cent utterances in the American press will ‘be to them like an angry blow 
rern a the Amer le should d lustful of 
at the ican people should regard Japan as an aggressor, lus: 
aggrandizement, eager to quarrel, and ready, it need be, for war, will seem 
to them incomprehensible. And that this clamor should have arisen because 
their Government, in pursuance of clear and legitimate duty, has chosen to 
poena in a respectful, calm, and moderate way, certain reasons why a cer- 
thing should not be done will add tothe mystery. There are jingoes in 
Japan, as a dis coun of mine said the other day, but I have 


ed paper, I 


speak with due 
I can not allow the op- 
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heard of none so forgetful of right, of friendship. and of interest as to make 
the declaration recently attributed to J: apan by a Ippo phage American jour- 
nal, “ Let us send afew war ships to the Uni States.“ 

This is a delicate subject, I know, but I can not refrain from saying that 


Americans ‘ially should appreciate the solicitude which Ja; feels in 
Son welfare of her subjects in foreign countries. The Japanese Government 
never 


permitted the establishment of anything like a **cooly” system 
among her peonia. If ser go abroad, it desires that they shall go as men, 
and not as numbers, and it asks and expects for them the same treatment 
and the same protection as are accorded to other strangers. Whatever may 
be said to the contrary, the Japanese are notanemigrating people; but, to pro- 
vide for all contingencies, an e regen law has been enacted, carefully 
framed, to protect the emigrant and to prevent him from going to countries 
where he would not be welcome. 

Japanese emigration to Hawaii involves this, among other questions. 
That igration was instituted upon the solicitation of Hawaii under the 
strictly ed stipulations of a special treaty. The welfare, much less the 
independence, of Hawaii has never been en . by the 5 of 
that treaty. On the Spt pina! f Japanese immigration was zealously promoted 
and encon: d in the islands until political contingencies rendered another 

licy advisable. Japan did not the treaty, but her people have been 
Traueed to resort to Hawaii under the guaranties it provides, and certainly 
no one with any sense of justice can now blame her for endeavoring to con- 

A 9 th t te subject, it be said t hat 

uching upon another, yet a cognate subject, it may be said most emphat- 
ically that the Japanese nation has no tendency toward territorial aggran- 
dizement. Neither inthe past history of the empire nor in its modern annals 
can there be found any trace of such a spirit. Formosa was taken from 
China, but that was in len of indemnity whichit was inconvenient for China 
to pay; besides, the status of Formosa as an bah age of China has not 
pire Se been strictly maintained. At one time the Japanese, Chinese, and 
Dutch simultaneously genes different parts of the island. More recenti 
Japan sent anexpedition thither, with the consent of China,as wassupposed, 
to punish the savages for their cruelty to shipwrecked seamen. 
istorically, therefore, there were close relations between Japan and 
Formosa. The most conclusive reason, however, in favor of the cession of 
the island is that 3 position it is a natural addition to the Em- 
pire. The cession the Liao-tung peninsula is the only other instance of 
the forcible acquisition of territory by Japan. The peninsula was returned 
to China, and although the return exci some popular disapproval, it was 
not so much on account of the loss of territory as because of the manner of 
retrocession. Irepeat, therefore, that history affords no example of greed 
of territorial aggrandizement on the part of Japan. It is as foreign to the 
mius of her ple as it is to the designs of her Government. The charge 
Frat she intends, either by forcible seizure or by ee occupation, to ao- 
mire ion of a coun thousands of miles t and totally without 
the sphere of her territorial influence can therefore only be accounted for 
in moo of two ways It is either prompted by ignorance or by interested 
motives. 

Japan's real ambition lies in quite another direction. In pd rier tr, oya 
position, her natural resources, as well as in the capacity and tability of 

er people, she perceives the surest means of attaining national greatness. 
The watchwords of the Ja of to-day are enterprise and industry. The 
people have turned their a tion to commerce, to manufactures, and to the 
arts. They realize the advantages their country possesses, and are doin; 
what they can to utilize them. They may not yet have reached the fu 
measure of their ambition, but they look forward hopefully to the time when 
Japan will be the emporium of the Orient, firmly bound to her neighbors, 
east and west, by the strong ties of mutual interest. 


Mr. WHITE. I have called attention to these declarations for 
the purpose of showing the attitude taken by leading Japanese 
with relation to Hawaii and as containing a fair and clear expres- 
sion entirely at variance with the assumed hostility which it is 
sought to charge upon the Japanese nation with reference to our 
course in the Pacific. I shall have occasion, no doubt, to call the 
attention of the Senate to several gs in Hawaii bearing 
upon this topic and to the fact that the presence of a labor ele- 
ment not considered either homogeneous or desirable by our peo- 
p is occasioned not by any means solely because of the will of 

apan, nor because of 1 antedating the establishment of 
the Republic, but since then contract laborers have not only been 
imported, but their number has been materially augmented. 

2 not be out of place to say that although when some 800 
ordinary immigrants from Japan were about to be landed a dis- 
pute arose and they were excluded, nevertheless since then more 
than 2,000 contract laborers have been admitted by the Hawaiian 
board of immigration. These recent importations are far less de- 
sirable than those who have been denied entrance. Hence the 
Hawaiian Government—the best on earth, as we are told by an- 
nexationists—has permitted and is permitting the importation of 
a class against which they and their friends are ostensibly pro- 


testing. 

But Mr. President, we see that the theory upon which the great 
men whose views I have attempted to cite was based regarding 
Hawaii is not infringed upon or interfered with by anything that 
is happening to-day. Their constant and unalterable, continued 
and universal, statement was that we would not suffer the islands 
to pass into hostile hands, but that we were anxious for their 
Lepaan and the maintenance there of an independent govern- 
men 

Senators may say that the sentiments of the Japanese Govern- 
ment as mentioned by me are of late date, and that that nation 
did formerly entertain different views. I do not think so. But, 
occupying her vantage roe the American Republic contem- 

tes all the world, and at this hour finds no people willing to 
ispute her oft-expressed edict that Hawaii must be free. 
hose who are attempting to grant Hawaii to us find it to their 
interest to insist that there is danger of foreign interference. But 
this is not true. No proof has been addu Mere assertion in 
such a case must be unavailing to warrant important action. 
Mr. President, there is scarcely a break in the line of authority 


upon this subject, and the occasional expression in favor of annex- 
ation is uniformly predicated upon the tear that some other power 
may intervene. Never did any statesmen assert that if the Ha- 
waiian Islands were capable of maintaining their own govern- 
ment, whether a republic or such other form of rule as they might 
elect, we should interfere. 

Mr. Marcy, on January 31, 1855, made this most positive declara- 
tion. In writing to Mr. Gregg he said that the policy of the 
United States was— 

Not toaccelerate or urge on i 
country, but if it bas or should DANAO eo far entecbled thar it con aot be 
continued, and the sovereignty of the islands must be transferred to another 
)) ͤ TT 
Ide m, page 133. zi ae 

In the same letter Mr. Marcy declares that the draft of the 
treaty was not satisfactory, that the President believed that strong 
objections to the immediate incorporation of the islands as a State 
existed, and that there were other objections; that the amounts 
to be paid as annuities, etc., were too large, and that the treaty, 
deviating in many particulars from the terms suggested by the 
United States, was not acceptable. 

This about concluded the incident as far as Mr. Marcy was con- 
cerned, and while he did attempt to bring about annexation, it will 
be observed, whatever the fact may have been, that he professed 
throughout the entire negotiations that we should accept Hawaii 
in order to escape European domination. But the experience of 
forty-odd years shows conclusively that there never was any dan- 
ger of foreign interference that could not be promptly checked by 
the declaration of the intention of the United States. 

Heretofore the mere announcement of its policy through the 
Executive has been adequate, even though the situation looked 
serious. Now it is proposed to add to the warnings heretofore 
given a joint resolution which will manifest the views of all de- 
partments of the Government, and which will plainly notify the 
world that the United States does not wish this independent Gov- 
ernment interfered with. Such a resolution is pending, having 
been introduced by myself. 

Why such warning will not be effective now, when we are much 
stronger than formerly and far better able to cope with important 
questions, is more than I can conceive. 

Mr. McBride, the representative of this Government at Hono- 
lulu in 1863, was an ardent annexationist, and the main purpose 
which seemed to animate him was the protection of the Americans 
on the islands by annexation. He represented, in addition to the 
other attractions which might be found on the islands, that a 
deputation which had been sent by the British Government to 
report upon the cotton-growing industry made a report which was 
said to be favorable; and he continues: 

The cotton-growing capacity of these islands has been sufficiently tested 
to demonstrate tt Li Zaai that it is a at 5 1 
or ississi: uantii „.—Forei 
United edles, Appendix 2, — Rat S sca ote Sene 

He also refers to the coffee industry, which he says is propitious. 

On the 5th of February, 1864, the Secretary of State reported 
that an application had been made for the revival of a treaty which 
had been negotiated during the Administration of President Pierce, 
but which was not approved by the Senate. Says the Secretary: 

After due consideration, however, ally in connection with the b- 
able effect of such a measure on the public revenue at this juncture, it ence 
deemed advisable further to entertain the subject.—Foreign Relations 
United States, Appendix 2, page 136. 

In acknowledging the receipt of Mr. McBride’s note Secretary 
Seward made no definite statement as to the policy of the Govern- 
ment. The fears of Mr. McBride regarding the British invasion 
turned out to be purely visionary. 

Mr. McCook, under date of September 8, 1866, refers to the fact 
that many of the American residents have rend themselves 
obnoxious to the King and his cabinet by unwarranted interfer- 
ence, etc., in the political affairs of the Kingdom, He also says: 

Another class of Americans. the missionaries, have controlled the political 
affairs of the country since 1820. They are dissatisfied because the 
last few years they have lost their hold upon the Goyernment and its offices. 
The first class of Americans are generally disappointed adventurers; the 
second class are re je who, having once exercised supreme power in 
church and state, feel all the bitterness of disappointment at seeing their 
litical power pass into other hands, and knowing that the native — 
is beginning to listen to a religion preached from other pulpits their 
own, etc.—Foreign Relations United States, Appendix 2, page 138. 

Mr. McCook expressed the opinion that a test would find the 
people of the islands ‘‘ demanding, by votes freely expressed, an- 
nexation to the United States.” 

In a letter from Secretary Seward to Mr. McCook, dated Sep- 
tember 12, 1867 (Foreign Relations, United States, Appendix 
page 143), there are expressions showing that Secretary Sewa 
preferred a lawfnl and peaceable annexation of the islands to 
the United States with the consent of the poe of the Sandwich 
ecke e are the terms in which the Secretary framed hts 
sentimen 
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Afterwards, July 5, 1868, Mr. Seward, in communicating with 
Mr. Spalding, said, and his letter is quite interesting: 

SIR: Your letter of the 14th of April has been received and carefully read. 
The information which you give of the excitement which is Pevailing in 
Honolulu in regard to the annexation of the Sandwich Islands is very inter- 


g. You suggest a system of proceeding here with reference to that ob- 


r 
Se which 5 possibly, at the present time, obtain the sanction of any 


tment of this Government. 

Without going into an explanation of the causes for the condition of na- 
tional sentiment which temporarily exists, it is enough to say that the public 
attention sensibly continues to be fastened upon the domestic questions 
which have grown out of the late civil war. The public mind refuses to dis- 
miss these questions, even so far as to entertain the higher but more remote 
5 of national extension and ag; izement. The Presi- 

ential and Congressional elections are 8 -of the political 
es seems to 3 that economy and retrenchment will be prevailing 
considerations in that election, and the leaders of each party, therefore, seem 
to shrink from every suggestion which may involve any new national enter- 


ise, and especially any foreign one. 

pria a long sentiments of this sort cay fa el the proceedings of the Gov- 
ernment is uncertain, but in the meantime it will be well for you not to allow 
extravagant expectations of sympathy between the United States and the 
friends of annexation in the islands to influence your own conduct. You 
will continue, however, to write me upon the subject freely, as 1 ha vo 
hitherto done.—Foreign Relations United States, Appendix 2, page ltt. 


From this it appears that Mr. Spalding was probably engaged 
in a revolutionary scheme which Secretary Seward promptly dis- 
posed of. Whatever ideas Seward may have entertained favoring 
annexation in 1867, he changed his mind later on, as this corre- 
spondence witnesses. 

Much has been said with reference to the message of President 
Johnson of December 9, 1868, in which he said: 

A reciprocity treaty, while it could not materially diminish the revenues 
of the United States, Would be a guaranty of the good will and forbearance 
of all nations until the people of the islands shall of themselves, at no dis- 
tant day, voluntarily a ty or admission into the Union.—Foreign Relations 
United States, Appendix 2, page 146. 

Care was always taken by the officials until very recently to 
note that the acquiescence of the people was necessary. And 
while perhaps this matter may be further on elaborated, we must 
not f t the distinction attempted to be drawn by the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations when they say that we can only deal 
with a government; that every people act through and by a gov- 
ernment, and that we can not otherwise hold official intercourse. 

Mr. President, in the case of the annexation of Texas there was 
registered a free and untrammeled vote favoring annexation; and 
in every word that was written or spoken upon that issue there 
was evinced a determination to act in accordance with the will of 
the people of Texas. I grant, as a legal proposition conclusive, 
that in dealing with a foreign power we must treat with the organ- 
ized government; but when we propose to annex a nation, to sweep 
from the family of sovereignties one of its members, we, a gov- 
ernment organized by the people and claiming to exercise our 
functions pursuant to the will of the poopie: can not afford to 
bring within this communion masses of men unwilling to come. 
Grant that the technical right of alienation exists in a government 
which pro hac vice may be lawfully empowered soto act, still we 
have the authority to go behind the mere form. The question 
within our discretion is, Shall we annex a people not desirous of 
the affiliation? 

Never should this Republic, based u universal suffrage and 
dependent for its life and for its existence upon the common 
acquiescence and support of all its citizens, compel to its mem- 
bership men who are alien to it in sympathy and feeling, or who 
wish to remain without it. They are foreign and hope to so 


remain. 
President Johnson also remarked in the same document that 


attitude of the United States toward these islands is not very different from 
that in which they stand toward the West Indies—Idem., page 146. 

‘Mr. Spalding, in a letter which appears in the document and on 
the page ps 85 cited, says: 

I fcel that the desire for annexation is stronger to-day than it has been at 
any time since my arrival on the islands, simply because the prospects of the 
treaty are felt to be almost hopeless and the planters must have relief by 
annexation.—Idem, page 147. 

For such relief did these planters then work; for that relief they 
have since toiled. The relief mentioned took the form some years 
ago of a virtual bonus or bounty on sugar—or, more correctly, 
tariff exemptions equivalent to a bounty—indirectly paid to them 
by the Government of the United States under an existing treaty. 
Assessments, as I understand, are being levied to-day upon every 
ton of sugar produced in the island to forward the interests of an- 
nexation. e planters are strong; millions are involved. The 
treaty may any day be stricken dead either by the hand of legis- 
lation or by failure to continue it. Annexation means continued 
absence of tariff taxation. Hence this struggle. 

The situation referred to by Mr. Spalding years ago was evi- 
dently similar to that now 3 The planters needed re- 
lief, viz, exemption from tariff taxation, They were practically 
8 out for a bounty. The scheme was 


en, as it is now 
y selfish, : r 


In another place in the same letter Mr. Spalding says: 
The truth is —— 5 so long as there was a chance for receiving the benefits 


of free trade with the United States und escaping taxation men who had 
capital invested here were generally opposed to annexation.—Jdem. 

Thus it comes about that there is very little patriotism con- 
nected with this matter, so far as leading annexationists upon the 
island are concerned. They arelooking out for themselves. They 
are not to be blamed for doing so. They are struggling as many 
struggle, and as we all struggle more or less in the private walks 
of life to augment our fortunes and better our conditions. While 
not censuring them for these interested efforts, while not wonder- 
ing that they thus exert themselves for their own advantage, yet 
it behooves us, under the circumstances in which we are placed, 
to judge of this matter from a wholly different and, I may be 
permitted to say, a loftier standpoint. 

` The letters of Mr. Pierce to Mr. Fish (Foreign Relations United 

States, Appendix 2, pages 152-153) show that annexation was 
peek Ph considered as an alternative in the event that reciprocity 
could not be accomplished. And it is to be noted that in the first 
of thess communications (February 10, 1873) Mr. Pierce states 
that it is expected to succeed in procuring reciprocity— 

By offering to the United States a quid pro quo, the cession of the sover- 
eignty and eee of the spacious, landlocked, easily defended harbor 
or estuary known as Ewa or Pearl River, in this island, 10 miles distant from 
Honolulu, and also to include the territory surrounding it, say 10 miles 
square in all, 

This was before the treaty was negotiated, and perhaps the 
statement may be more or less of value in construing the grant in 
the treaty, which we will do later on. 

After this General Schofield was sent to the islands with Colonel 
Alexander for the purpose of investigating Pearl Harbor. 

The opinions of Mr. Blaine were undoubtedly favorable to an- 
nexation. His views as to the extension of the domain of the 
United States are quite well understood, and the theories which 
were carried ont in the Samoan folly failed to prevail as to Hawaii. 

Mr. Blaine, in his letter to Mr. Comly of mber 1, 1881, de- 
clares, in speaking of the islands, that— 

Their fertile resources for the growth of rice and sugar would not only be 
controlled by American capital, but so profitable a field of labor would attract 
intelligent workers thither from the United States. Foreign Relations of 
United States, Appendix 2, page 170. 

A statement without anything to support it; and there never 
will be a day when the coffee planters of the Hawaiian group or 
the sugar raisers there located will furnish any field for intelli- 
gent American labor. It is somewhat singular that Mr. Blaine 
should have been so ill informed as to American labor. Although 
the sugar plantations have been under American control for a 
long time, and while the same may be said of the coffee planta- 
tions, American labor has not been attracted thither, and the 
American laboring man will never work in rice or cane fields. 

This may be aid to be generally the history of our policy as far 
as Hawaii is specifically concerned, and from it we glean that the 
idea of annexation has, as a rule, emanated from the sugar peo- 
ple, and that because American planters needed protection our 
consular officers have assumed that the whole country must be 


capt 1 
The earlier statesmen, and those whose views are most entitled 
to respect, have not concurred in this theory. 
At this point, without having concluded his speech, Mr. WHITE 
yielded the floor for the day.] 


Annexation of Hawaii. 
SPEECH 
HON. STEPHEN M. WHITE, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Wednesday, June , Tuesday, July 5, and Wednesday, July 6, 1898. 


The Senate epee A under consideration the joint resolution (H. Res. 250) 
to provide for annexing the Hawaiian Islands to the United States— 

Mr. WHITE said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I am aware that a full consideration of this 
interesting subject can not be had if we are to regard those only 
who are prepared to subject the important to the frivolous— 
affairs of international moment and permanent domestic policy 
to local interest and selfish view. Did I not firmly believe that 
the issues now before us are far-reaching I would not detain the 
Senate longer. 

I attempted yesterday to criticise the pending resolution, not 
merely as to the merits of the case, but in view of its inherent 
contradictions and manifest absurdities. Ihave faith the com- 
mittee will either withdraw the resolution or certainly alter its 
form most fundamentally, 
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Mr. President, I endeavored yesterday to enlist the attention of 


those charged with the duty of knowing something about this 
subject to the opinion expressed by eminent statesmen who have 
passed away, and I quoted from them quite liberally. Lookin 
over the reports of the Committee on Foreign Relations here andl 
elsewhere—and the reports made in both bodies of Congress are 
practically identical, and may, therefore, I suppose, be referred to 
with indifference—I find it is said that the late Secretary of State, 
Mr. Sherman, favored annexation. 

It is true that he signed a document connected with and accom- 
panying the message of the President of the United States in 1897 
which contained the proposed treaty which we were expected to 
ratify. I do not know whether the Secretary of State examined 
that message with care, but various circumstances have occurred 
to indicate that he did not. 

However that may be, when he was compiling the work which 
is called The Recollections of John Sherman, he not only used, at 
the close of that book, the phraseology which has been quoted 
here already in this debate, but he made another declaration, 
which kes not been cited, and which I shall venture to read in a 
moment. 

The following is in Mr. Sherman’s works, volume 2, page 1216: 


The events of the future are beyond the vision of mankind, but I hope that 
our people will be content with internal growth and avoid the complications 
of foreign acquisitions. Our family of States is already large enough to cre- 
ate embarrassment in the Senate, and a republic should not hold dependent 
provinces or dons. Every new acquisition will create embarrass- 
ments. Canada and Mexico as independent republics will be more valuable 
to the United States than if carved into additional States. The Union al- 

y embraces discordant elements enough, without adding others. If my 
life is prolonged, I will do all I can to add to the strength and prosperity of 
the United States, but nothing to extend its limits or to add new dangers by 
acquisition of foreign territory. 


But this is not all, Mr. President. The same distinguished 
statesman, selected by the present Administration for its Secre- 
tary of State, and who entered into the public service on the same 
day, I believe, that signalized the acceptance of office by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], this man of 
wits. knowledge, acquired not only in both Houses of the National 
Legislature but in two Cabinets, again declared, on page 1039 of 
his book already cited, as follows: 


It isnot worth while to follow the line of events that resulted in making 
Great Britain. Germany, and the United States the guardians of these far- 
distant, half-civilized, mercurial, and combative orientals. 


He refers to the Samoan tribes, in which we have a third inter- 
est. 


The only interest the United States had in these islands was the 
and ownership of the Bay of Pago o, acquired by a treaty in 1878 between 
the United States and the Eine er oa. The repeated wars on a small 
scale that have occurred since that time and the complications and expense 
caused by the tripartite protectorate of the furnish another example 
of the folly of the United States in extending its property rights to lands ina 
far - distant sea. Our continental position ought to dissuade us from acquiring 
outside ons which, in case of war, would cost the United States more 
to defend than their value. 


This, Mr. President, was written by Mr. Sherman when he was 
a member of this body written by him deliberately—penned in a 
work through which he desired to give to posterity not only a 
statement of his career but an elucidation of his opinions. Since 
he ceased to be Secre of State there was published—and I think 
there has been no denial of the accuracy of the statement—in a 
prominent newspaper of the United States, on May 16, 1898, the 
following interview: 


NOT A WAR FOR CONQUEST. 


This is not a war for the uisition of territory. We do not want to in- 
crease our territorial lines. It is a war in the interest of humanity and 
Christianity. We could not blindfold ourselves to the fact that cruelty and 
oppression existed under our very eyes. The sentiment of Congress—and 

mgress voices the sentiment of the country—was clearly in favor of war, 
if need be, to free Cuba from Spanish rule. The President and his Cabinet 
did all they could to stem the tide, but they failed. Congress was of one 
mind, and a war with Spain was the result. 

When we demanded of Spain that she relinquish her control and domi- 
nation of her possessions in the Western He here, we made a demand 
which was unusual. It is not thecustom at this end of the century to formu- 
late a demand upon a hy 0 wer such as we made upon Spain, but we 
were forced toit. Misrule in Cuba became unbearable, and there was onl 
om thing to 8 and a was to demand the freedom of Cuba from Spanis! 
rule. This R 

War havi n declared, it becomes the duty of every good citizen to 
support the Government that it may be able to carry the struggle to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

As I said before, this is not to be a war of conquest. We do not want terri- 
tory. We do not want the spoils of war, but we want justice to humanity. 
If I were in public life, I should oppose to the fullest extent of my ability the 
retention of any of the Spanish possessions. As I oppose the annexation of 
the Hawaiian Islands, I would fight against the annexation of Cuba, the Phil- 
ippjnes, or Puerto Rico. If these islands were to become a part of the terri- 
tory of the United States, we would have everything to lose and nothing to 
gain. We might easily have secured acoaling station in the islands without 
assuming sovereignty over them. The same would apply with equal force 
and effect if we were to take in Cuba and the other Spanish possessions. 


THEY WOULD BE A SOURCE OF WEAKNESS. 


o my mind there is no reason why we should annex either Cuba, tho 
or Hawaii. They would be a source of w ess rather than of 


ssion 


To my 

Philippi T 

8 Navy would have to be largely increased, an increased stand - 
FCC 

a mon pulation, yun $ 
establish a protectorate over any of these 


ed, and we would have under our care 
There i is no reason why we should 


Mr. President, it will be observed that I have referred to the 
distinguished statesman from Ohio and have given his estimate 
of annexation made some time ago in his work and also his ideas 
disclosed last month. It would appear that the judgment which 
he gave to the world in the first instance has been approved by his 
more mature and latest expression. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations tells us by citing from the 
Presidential message that Mr. Sherman favors annexation. We 
have, as I have observed, his early protest against it, and the later 
interview, when he stood unfettered by the courtesies and embar- 
rassments of the office of Secretary of State. His sole motive was 
then to give to the country the same candid sentiments which are 
embodied in his Recollections, Certainly the citation made by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations is not worthy of very serious 
consideration. 

_ Thus we have practically a uniform expression upon this sub- 
ject, extending to this day and debate, : 


THE HAWAIIAN GROUP—ITS SITUATION. 


At this point I will venture to allude to the location of the 
islands and the possibility of their value to us. 

First, I wish to call the attention of the Senate to the situation 
of the Hawaiian Islands. It iscommon talk that everyone under- 
stands this branch of the controversy thoroughly, and yet I read 
not long ago a statement made by a prominent judicial officer of 
California to the effect that the argument urged in this Chamber 
by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW] that Manila 
was not as far from San Francisco via Unalaska as via Honolulu 
was unfounded, and even observed that an inspection of any map 
would sustain his criticism. 

Mr. President, this gentleman and others adopting the same 
argument forget that they reside upon a globe. It is to be sup- 
posed that such critics at some time were aware of this fact and 
are merely suffering from want of memory. 

I requested the Superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey to give me a statement of the sailing distance from San Fran- 
cisco via Honolulu to Manila, and the sailing distance from San 
Francisco via Unalaska, touching at Yokohama, to the same 
point, and taking into consideration the deviations necessary to 
touch at both pants. As a result of that inquiry the Superin- 
tendent forwarded me the note which I ask may be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


OFFICE OF THE COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY, 
Washington, D. C., June 15, 1898. 
Sin: lu reply to your letter received yesterday I beg leave to forward the 
following data. 
Computed distances of steamer routes (on great circles and allowance for 
rounding of capes or islands): 
Nautical miles. 


2, 550 
1,790 
— 2,083 
4,710 
HENRY S. PRITCHETT, 


Respectfully, yours, ; 
Superin tendent. 


Hon. STEPHEN M. WHITE, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, it will be observed, taking these 
routes as indicated by the Superintendent of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey and which are most favorable to the Honolulu route, 
that the aggregate distances from San Francisco to Manila are 
more than 400 miles less with all these deviations via Unalaska 
and via Yokohama than via Honolulu, and if those who are in- 
terested in the matter examine the Philippine group it will be 
noticed that the route referred to by the Superintendent of the 
Coast and Geodetic „ is by the south end of the Island 
of Luzon, which is not always the course adopted. It is the 
shorter. So that if we touch at the two points which I have 
named and make the necessary allowances mentioned in this let- 
ter, we still have a difference of about 418 miles in favor of the 
Unalaska route: and if we make none of these allowances and 
take the ordinary sailing route, the saving is much more. 

Mr. President, there are other things which perhaps are not 
always thought of by those who consider this subject in a curso 
way. I refer to the matter of distances. We often hear it said, 
sel we have heard it remarked here during the last few weeks, 
that we need the Hawaiian Islands in order to defend the Nica- 
ragua Canal. I am in favor of the construction of the Nicaragua 
Canal. I need notsay that here, for I have publicly and privately, 
and in every way possible, advocated its building, and am anxious 
to-day to forward the intention of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
MorGAN], who presented a measure to the Senate yesterday which 
I know will meet the support of many of us regarding that very 
important and most material enterprise. 

ut if we are anxious to learn anything about this matter, if 
we really wish to know anything about it, if it is not our purpose 
to remain in the fog and to avoid knowledge that we may not do 
too much violence to our consciences, let us look at the facts. 
Honolulu is distant from Brito, the western terminus of the pro- 
posed canal, 4,210 miles, I have heard it said in debate in thig 
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Chamber that Honolulu looks into the mouth of the Nicaragua 


If there were any canal, and if there was any mouth to be looked 
into, it would be very difficult to make the observation from a 
point 4,210 miles distant, not only because that distance is some- 
what beyond the ordinary capacity of human observation, but 
also because it is somewhat difficult to gaze through that much of 
the earth or the ocean (our friends must still remember the form 
of the earth). But do we need Honolulu to defend the mouth of 
the canal, 4,210 miles away? 

How far is San Francisco from Brito, the western terminus of 
the Nicaragua Canal? San Francisco is 2,700 miles from Brito. I 
imagine that no nation will be justified in assuming a difference to 
be immaterial which consists of 1,510 miles; and if we are to de- 
fend the western mouth of the Nicaragua Canal when that canal 
is constructed, it would be well for us to do so from San Francisco 
and not from Honolulu, unless indeed we wish to give the enemy 
an immense advantage. 

Again, San Diego is about 500 miles nearer the intended western 
terminus of the Nicaragua Canal than San Francisco, and thus if 
we goto San Diego and make that the headquarters of our army 
of defense, we have about 2,200 miles to sail as against 4,200in 
case of Honolulu. Is that immaterial? Are 2,000 miles of any 
importance? Still, Mr. President, there are not a few, many of 
whom conceive themselves peculiarly qualified to seats in this 
Chamber, who may not know of these distances. 

Mr. President, in connection with what I have already said 
with regard to distances, I wish here to give the figures regarding 
the distances from Brito via Honolulu to Yokohama: 


Miles, 

ERO BO FOTOLIA op san / S EEE E 4,210 
RMON AAs SY ORODMING GS aden e e 3,445 
Distance from Brito to Yokohama. aaa. 7,655 


From Brito to Yokohama via San Francisco the distances are: 


Miles. 

Brito to Pan BOON os ois Sacco wey ten oak nhesc sataseaavanechauce 2,700 
San Francisco to Yokohama... .... 22.20... 2.2. ccssnc cones connce-orscccees 4.530 
rr dhnc nines macindaanavecthvacuensabue 7,236 


or 419 miles shorter calling at San Francisco on the voyage from 
Brito to Yokohama than when calling at Honolulu. 

Mr. President, if we take into consideration the rotundity of the 
earth and take the shortest route possible from Brito to Yoko- 
hama, that route will be found to be within abont 100 miles of 
the harbor of San Francisco. Now, these are facts which no 
amount of oratorical effort and no confused statements in confus- 


ing reports of any kind and no declaration of Army or Navy offi- | 


cers or other estimable people can change or alter. Iam not an 
expert in military matters, and probably not otherwise, but L have 
learned in my brief career that experts are not very valuable wit- 
nesses. 

I have learned that whenever a man becomes a partisan—I care 
not to what vocation he belongs or whence he comes—his testi- 
mony must always be considered in the light of his interests. In- 
deed, no writer upon the law of evidence, no man who has thought 
about the effect of testimony or the credibility of mankind, a 
failed to recognize that the interest and prejudice and the bias of 
witnesses must affect their testimony. These observations are 
daily made by the careful court and acted upon by the competent 


jury. 

When an expert, whether a naval or an army expert, whether 
he belongs to one department or the other, asserts that we need the 
Hawaiian Islands in order to defend the Nicaragua Canal, such 
assertion is unwarranted, for the simple reason that it is much bet- 
ter and easier to defend from San Diego or San Francisco. We 
have large fortresses at those points. The harbor of San Francisco 
is quite well defended to-day, and powerful batteries have recently 
been put in place at San Diego. Hence, unless we are to erect an 
island in the sea—and that has not yet been proposed—there is no 
piace in the Pacific Ocean from which we can defend the Nicaragua 

nal, but there are places in the State of California from which 
it may be adequately and thoroughly protected. 

Mr. President, we are told that we need the Hawaiian Islandsin 
order to defend the Pacific coast. Perhaps I ought not to venture 
to take issue with the naval experts who have so announced; but 
when they contradict each other, when gentlemen occupying high 
positions in the Army and Navy of the United States vary in con- 
clusions, we are warranted, perhaps, in examining the subject, 
for we know that 5 3 made a mistake. I have a very 
high regard for Admiral Belknap and General Schofield; they are 
able, patriotic, and true. I wish they would not contradict each 
other so much, for my task would then be much easier, General 
Schofield paid a visit, as we have already been told, to Honolulu for 
Soe purpose of examining into the defenses proposed or suggested 
at that point. He made his report May 8, 1873, and in referring to 
the subject of Honolulu Harbor he said: 


There are many other so-called harbors or places for anchorage, but the; 
are mostly open Zoadsteads, affording shelter only from certain Winds, and 


they are all entirely incapable of being defended ir ere. batteries. Even 
the harbor of Honolulu itself can not be defended fromthe shore. It is a 
small harbor lying seaward from the land and only protected from the sea 
by outlying coral reefs. ` 

An enemy could take up his position outside of the entrance to the harbor 
and command the entire anchorage, as well as the town of Honolulu itself. 
This harbor would therefore be of no use to us as a harbor of refuge in a war 
with a powerful maritime nation. 


Admiral Belknap was a witness before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and he took up this subject. On page 711 of the 
Tenori of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations we find the 
following: 

The CHAIRMAN. And you also have a general acquaintance with the Bay 
of Honolulu? 

Mr. BELKNAP, Yes; in my judgment Honolulu is one of the easiest de- 
fended ports in the world. They talk about shipsattackingthat harbor. The 
fact is, they can not do it successfully, A few heavy guns properly located 
would keep them away. 

Here are two distinguished officers, one of the Navy and the 
other of the Army. One of them tells us that Honolulu Harbor 
can not be fortified and the other says that it is the easiest place 
in the world to fortify. Are we to consider these gentlemen 
experts? No doubt they are experts, but they are like other 
experts—their testimony must be taken in view of the circum- 
stances surrounding them and their liability to make mistakes. 
Here are declarations the one directly in the teeth of the other. 
Can I be blamed if I throw down this testimony and with wearied 
voice ask for more light? Can we be censured if after this want 
of harmony we examine the matter for ourselves? When one 
advises us that the harbor of Honolulu can not be fortified at all 
so as to repel an enemy, and the other declares it is the easiest 
place in the world to fortify, we may be pardoned if we throw 
aside the entire testimony and look at the facts that we may draw 
our own conclusions. 

While there are no more splendid specimens of brave and intel- 
ligent manhood in the world than can be found in our Army and 
our Navy, we can not be dead to the fact that their business is 
that of war, and we can not be dead to the fact that the greater our 
Navy, the more bellicose our policy; the more frequently we are 
involved in just war, the better our soldiers and sailors are 
pleased. It is not to their discredit. We have educated them to 
the pursuit of arms that they may defend their Government and 
conquer her foes. They are well qualified for this work. They 
are not of peace, and often not for peace. War brings promo- 
tion and offers magnificent triumphs. 

Now, Mr. President, let us analyze some of the statements 
made by those who are seeking to expert us into an untried policy. 
DO WE REQUIRE HAWAII?—A COALING STATION, 

We are informed that we need the Hawaiian Islands, among 
other reasons, because a coaling station is necessary. Keeping in 


mind that we already have a coaling station at Pearl Harbor, let 


us take up the value of the Hawaiian Islands as a matter of defense 
to our western coast. Against whom are we to protect ourselves? 
Are we to fight the British? Some time ago—not very long ago 
most belligerent declarations were made every three or four days 
by some of our friends in this Chamber with reference to the 
British lion, who was then supposed to be seeking to devour us. 
Now we are more friendly, but we can not tell when our minds 
will change. We not only have the right to alter our opinions 
often, but we do so with great frequency, and now and then 
under conditions not wholly sustainable. 
IS HAWAII IN DANGER? 

The English Government does not need the Hawaiian Islands, 
At Esquimault, close by the State of Washington, Great Britain 
is possessed of one of the finest fortresses in the world. Her de- 
fenses there are almost equal to Gibraltar. There she is right in 
sight of the smoke of our civilization. She is not compelled to go 
2,100 miles from anywhere and be dependent upon a precarious 
supply of coal and provisions, but she has her coal and her sup- 
plies and everything right at our door. Surely she does not wish 
the Hawaiian group for the purpose of attacking the Pacific coast, 

Who needs it? Hawaii is 3,500 miles from Japan. Does anyone 
really and sincerely think that Japan intends to en, in war or 
has the remotest notion of ever engaging in war with this Re- 
public? Her interests are to a great extent ours. She has devel- 
oped marvelously within the last few years. She has joined in 
the great procession of progress and has enlisted the sympathies 
and admiration of all true citizens of the American Republic. 
ire Aas our great Eastern shipyard of Philadelphia and in the 
great Western shipyard of San Francisco there are vessels build- 
ing 5 our mechanics for her navy. She has solicited trade with 
us. Day by day and hour by hour we are advancing our material 
interests with Japan. 

Our cotton, our wheat, and our flour are there finding a ready 
market. She solicits our assistance. Shall we warn her off when 
she approaches us with the legitimate profits of traffic? She does 
not oppose us. Shall we challenge the world and seek to discover 
an opponent? Are we striving to create hostility and opposition 
80 = Ay? [eave a basis to ostensibly justify us in aggressive 
con 
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Japan is and must be our friend. Her development means en- 
larged opportunity for us. Why drive her away? Why doubt 
her sincerity? y question her honor? If her actions toward 
Hawaii excite doubt, negotiation—friendly, manly negotiation— 
will solve all. If we are hunting for a quarrel, let us select some 
nation less anxious for our good will. 

Does Germany seek Hawaii? Does France covet Hawaii? 
France and England have declared in a treaty, as I stated yes- 
terday, made years and years ago, that they did not advise or 
encourage Hawaiian discord. That treaty constitutes a solemn 

romise of abstention from conquest. There is no nation on the 
Face of the earth challenging the integrity of Hawaii. It is but 
natural that this should be true. Does any power care to engage 
in warfare with us in order to Hawaii? When we have 
declared that we will not permit any interference with her free- 
dom, have we grounds for the insinuation that any nation will 

uestion our authority or meet us in deadly combat as to a propo- 
sition which has received the acquiescence of all men for fifty 
years? 

Mr. President, I would not spend a minute in considering this 
aspect of the subject were it not that I have heard it asserted here 
and in other places that there is danger that some one will gobble 
our coveted islanders? For what purpose can any nation desire 
the Sandwich Islands? To attack us? Some of our military ex- 
perts have been lately described by Admiral Belknap at a dinner 
in Boston, which has probably been noted by Senators here, in a 
fashion that I might not have ventured to picture them. He de- 
scribed Captain Mahan as ‘‘a mere writer of books,” and yet Ma- 
han is the ein eee relied upon by annexationists. 

But do our military experts y mean what they say when 
they speak about an enemy attacking us from Hawaii? Some 
time ago I procured a statement from Chief Engineer Melville 
with reference to the speed and capacity of the Oregon and San 
Francisco, which were selected as types of our vessels, cruisers 
and battle ships. From that statement, which I have not here in 
detail, this fact appears: 

The battle ship Oregon, which, as we know, is one of our best 
war vessels, can run at forced draft, if there is no accident and 
without recoaling, 2,400 knots; at ordinary cruising rates she 
could travel 5,040 knots. Under forced draft, 16.79 knots per hour, 
she consumes 253 tons of coal per day, and she can keep this up 
six days. Under ordinary cruising rates, 10 knots per hour, she 
consumes 78 tons per day and can maintain this for twenty-one 
days. According to a statement made to me later from the De- 
partment, at the most economical speed her consumption per day 
would be 694 tons, at a speed of 104 knots per hour. 

Let us take into consideration the case of a vessel running at 
forced draft. Suppose that Honolulu were in the possession of 
an enemy haying a battle ship as good as the Oregon. War ordi- 
narily means haste. Sucha ship making the journey at full speed 
would have one day’s sailing left when she reached our coast. If 
she proceeded at ordinary cruising rates, she would be able to turn 
around and get home, and that would be about all. But would 
any vessel or would any sane individual send a ship abroad to en- 
e in a mortal conflict, atd as a matter of choice, unless that 
p had the capacity to turn about and come home? No base of 
supplies 2,100 miles distant is adequate to meet the demands of 
the modern battle ship or the modern cruiser, and no nation de- 
pending upon a base of supplies 2,100 miles away can wage naval 
warfare in this day and generation. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will theSenator permit me a moment? Have 
we not just dispatched a fine fleet and large transports a much 
greater distance than that—to Manila? 

Mr. WHITE. lessor but does the Senator deny the 
figures that Iam giving? e provide for recoaling these ships; 
we send transports with them. It is but a little while since it 
was denied on this floor by annexationists that there could be 
coaling from transports, ing from tr orts is a subject 
not depending upon the acquisition of Honolulu or any other 
place. My proposition is that no base of supplies 2,100 miles away 
can be utilized by the modern battle ship or the modern cruiser 
in the warfare of to-day, and I say it because of the mathemati- 
cal propositions which T have enunciated here, based upon data 
derived from the office of the Chief of Engineers of the United 
States Navy. The argument of annexationists is that Hawaii is 
so near that it can be used as a base of 5 This I de- 
nounce as absurd. If coaling can be done by transports, we can 
be invaded regardless of onr occupancy of Honolulu. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the Senator pardon me again for a mo- 
ment? I should like to know how, under his theories, Great 
Britain gets on with possessions all over the world which she de- 
fends with her s ips? 

Mr. WHITE. Great Britain, I suppose, has coal near enough 
to supply the vessels to which the distinguished Senator alludes, 
wherever she has any contest; but the fact is certain that a vessel 
designed for cruising by steam power can not be o ted without 
coal, and that if she can not get coal within 2,100 miles she can 
not afford the risk of combat, 


Mr. LINDSAY. I will ask the Senator if Great Britain in any 
part of the world relies upon a coaling station as far distant from 
the territories over which she holds control as Honolulu is from 
the United States? 

Mr. WHITE. I think not. But, Mr. President, whatever may 
be done by Great Britain or by any other power, there are certain 
facts which no amount of statement or eloquent utterance can 
elide from this record or destroy as to their effective, conclusive 
nature. One of them is that if it takes 253 tons of coal a day to 
operate a battle ship under forced draft, and that battle ship con- 
tains only 100 tons of coal, it can not maintain a struggle; and a 
battle ship sent from Honolulu to our coast and cruising for any 
considerable time after arriving would become practically a use- 
less hulk tossed about by wind and wave, as noncombatant as a 
dead whale. 

But, Mr. President, this branch of the discussion is really not 
very material because of the obvious fact, to which I have already 
adverted, that no enemy intends to take the island. We are con- 
juring up a knight-errant panoplied for battle and are calling for 
aid to strike him down. We are hunting dream-created enemies. 
Visions of serried columns, of ships lined for action, flit in our fer- 
vid brains. Mighty empires active in preparing to destroy us are 
born and die in fancy’s moments. These are chimeras, No real- 
ity threatens us. No nation is hunting for a fight with us, and no 
nation ever will. . 

But, Mr. President, we are told that Hawaii would be very valu- 
able for self-defense; that we need the country to defend our Pa- 
cific coast. Iam anxious for the welfare and happiness and safety 
of the entire Union. I am certainly not less so for that great State 
wherein I reside, where are to be found the closest and most 
cherished of my associations. But will we make a weak defense 
stronger by aig that which must also be defended? If our 
coast is not well protected now, will we makeits protection easier 
by obtaining an addition that also must be fortified? Is it any 
answer to say to me, as the experts already referred to declare, 
that if we these distant ocean specks no enemy could reach us? 
Will this claimstandexamination? First, we must have the enemy; 
and secondly, it will be well to consider the value as a defense of a 
remote point, days away, as a substitute for domestic fortifications, 

Consider our portee on the Pacific coast. Harbors, roadsteads, 
placesof embarkation comparatively easy of approach, and hence 
needing defense. But, Mr. President, if an enemy were about to 
strikethecity of Washington, would werushtothecity of New York 
in order to get ready to strike? Ifthe Pacific coast were threat- 
ened by any power (and the only power capable of hurting us is 
Great Britain), would we not depend upon our domestic and con- 
tinental fortifications and upon the vessels located near our shores? 
Would we not have by our side and within easy calling distance 
means adequate to guard us, all duly armed and pre for ac- 
tion, with supplies and equipments at hand? ith no remote 
possession to protect, with everything needed and required for 
our own defense at our door, we can well consider ourselves im- 
pregnable if we care for our interests with ordinary solicitude. 

. President, will it be easier to defend our Pacific coast if 
we have these islands than if we allow them to remain under their 
present control? In the first 3 for many years we have got- 
ten along very well without Honolulu; but if we take possession, 
we will find ourselves the proprietors of islands extending over 
more than 400 miles. What must we defend? Are we to defend 
Honolulu, which we are told by Admiral Belknap is the easiest 
place in the world to defend, or are we to defend Pearl Harbor, 
which General Schofield certifies to us is a place very easy to guard? 
These two harbors are located on the island of Oahu. Is it enough 
to fortify them only? Admiral Belknap suggests $5,000,000 as an 
adequate appropriation to make a good defense for Honolulu. 

Caring not for the time being as to what it costs, let us suppose 
that any amount of money necessary is expended to fortify both 
of those harbors, and that they are impregnable, are there any 
other places where a hostile force can be landed? Undoubtedly 
many places. The large island of Oahu, the largest of the group, 
has several landing places, at two of which, and notably at Hilo, 
there is adequate facility for the discharging of a cargo. A re- 
cently constructed wharf at Hilo, as I am informed, has proved 
successful. But we must protect the whole group, not only be- 
cause they are productive, but also because we can not afford to 
allow our enemy to land anywhere. 

Hawaii is the largest island and can not be left to the mercy of 
the invader. 

It follows that if we are to Hawaii for defensive pur- 
poses, we must make immense investments both for fortifications 
and navy. If no such outlay is essential, it is only because there is 
no ground to apprehend foreign interference. But that very cir- 
cumstance demonstrates the inadequacy and folly of the argument 
made here that the islands are absolutely vital to our defense. 

[At this point the Presiding Officer (Mr. Joxzs of Arkansas) 
announced that the hour of 2 o’clock had arrived, and by unani- 
mous consent the consideration of House joint resolution 259 was 
continued. } 
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Mr. President, when we consider the remoteness of this group» 
when we consider the absence of any danger either to the Repub- 
lic of Hawaii from external causes in the way of foreign inter- 
ference, when we reflect on the strength of our own location and 
the facilities that we there may enjoy for local defense, how 
absurd does it seem to speak of annexation as a part of our 


policy 


HAWAII AND THE PHILIPPINES. 


But we are told that if we are to hold the Philippines we must 
have Hawaii. In the next breath the same s r will tell us 
that he is not in favor of holding the Philippine Islands, but that 
he is in favor of annexing Hawaii. 

I think there are very few Senators who doubt that if we are to 
engage in the business of foreign acquisition and are to seek dom- 
ination over the islands of the Pacific and Indian oceans, we might 
as well start in and take Hawaii. If such is to be our policy, if 
we are to follow that plan and extend our flag in signification of 
permanent occupation, I am strenuously opposed to a colonial or 
imperial policy. Before we take such a step let us definitely un- 
derstand whither we are drifting. If we are to become filibus- 
ters, let it be with our eyes open and in full view of the startling 
change in our national scheme. 

But we are advised that as Admiral Dewey has destroyed the 

ish fleet at Manila, we must have Honolulu in order to send 
him supplies, and especially coal. Senators declare that the Ha- 
waiian Government has violated the neutrality laws and that 
they may be disturbed. By whom? Again do we conjure up im- 
aginary dangers. Who is to object? 

A few days ago a prominent newspaper enthusiastically advo- 
cating annexation declared that Spain would object. I will not 
speak of our right to procure coal or other contraband. It is un- 
necessary to dwell upon that proposition. Spain is now engaged 
in objecting to all our warlike procedure. A protest on the part 
of Spain we would, perhaps, expect to meet as we met her o i- 
tion at Manila. Who else objects? Do any of the supposed hos- 
tile nations of the earth who are—in the minds of certain Sena- 
tors—threatening our possessions object? Have we anyone, any 
nation, any diplomat, any power, ee against our conduct? 
But, assuming for the time being that we are not embarking upon 
a career of conquest and that we do not intend, except for purposes 
of indemnity, to hold the Philippine group, assuming for the mo- 
ment that that is the case, is there any justification for annexing 
the Hawaiian Islands merely because, for the instant, they may be 
of assistance to us? 

Mr. President, surely we do not intend to absorb a nation or to 
adopt a new policy merely for the purpose of meeting the exigency 
ofa moment. No, Mr. President, the object and purpose is deeper; 
the motive is deeper, and it is but illy concealed. It is well known 
by those who are most earnestly in favor of the plan now out- 
lined that this acquisition will furnish a powerful argument for 
the continuation of the territorial-e: ion idea. 

I remarked some time ago, before the t war was declared, 
and before, perhaps, it was contemplated, that if we took Hawaii, 
the next thing to ppen would be the annexation of other islands 
nearer the Orient, and when I made that statement someone arose 
and said that there were no islands that could be annexed, and 
that there was nothing therefore in my declaration. And yet, 
earlier than I su , do I find myself confronted with the con- 
dition which I then so truly feared. If we consummate this 
scheme, it will be urged that we must have the Philippines because 
Hawaii is not of great value unless in connection with other 
sessions. We have an interest in the Samoan Islands, and when 
we have grabbed the Philippines something else will be required; 
and thus we will finally extend our empire heaven knows where, 
and will sanction a policy essentially imperialistic. 

Mr. President, no one can deny that the possession of remote 
countries inhabited by numerous barbarians necessitates the ex- 
ercise of much power and the expenditure of vast money. We 
are all prepared to and are Lis neat millions in maintenance of 
the war with Spain. But when peace shall spread her lovely 
wings over the Jand and contention shall have ceased the efforts 
of diplomacy will impose a heavy burden in the way of indemnity 
upon our adversary, probably requiring the ion, at least 
for a time and by way of security, of oriental lands. Then the 
Polynesians, Malays, Chinese, Negritas, and semi-orang-outangs 

ill demand our care. A large army and adequate naval force 
will be requisite. Our soldiers will operate in unhealthful climes 
and the American people will be compelled to determine whether 
the objects for which this Union was established can be conserved 
or maintained if we bring toand within it such 33 elements. 

In a recent article written by the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Mondax], and to be found in the North American 
Review under the caption “ What shall we do with the con- 
quered islands?” I find the following: 


The question of atest difficulty that will be 


resented for solution 
the Uni States at the close of the war with S; he sclution by 


will be the 


the Philippine and the Caroline islands. In respect of all the islands from 


which Spanish power is expelled by our arms, there is a proper and necessary 
ee ie made atthe proper time, of limited areas that will include 
certain bays and harbors that are best adapted to the purposes of eninge 3 
outposts, and for coaling stations and places of refuge for our war ships 
other national vessels. 


It is clear enough that the programme of expansion is behind 
this resolution. But do we want the Hawaiian Islands for any 
purpose except as a coaling station? No military expert or naval 
expert has pretended that they are essential otherwise than for 
military uses. No one petenda; or assumes to pretend, that we 
must defend the entiré Hawaiian coast, though I believe that that 
will be necessary if there is any force in the military argument. 
But it is urged with great vehemence that we need a coaling sta- 
tion at this point. If so, let us proceed to get a coaling station. 
Some of us think we have one now. 

Let us for a moment examine the provisions of our treaty with 
Hawaii in reference to that subject. If there is in the existing 
treaty, as I said yesterday, any defect which can be remedied in 
any way, why do we not try to remedy it? If we need a coaling 
station near Honolulu or at Pearl Harbor or anywhere else in the 
world, why do we not attempt to obtain one? If we require a 
refuge for our ships in Pearl Harbor, and if there is a technical 
defect in the grant of that harbor, why do we not by diplomatic 
effort attempt to remedy that defect? No; we will not remedy it. 
We will not provide for a coaling station, but we will take the 
entire group upon the pretext that we need a coaling station at 
this single point. 

Mr. President. would it be difficult to negotiate an alteration of 
the treaty? With whom would we be compelled to negotiate? We 
would be compelled to negotiate with the Government over which 
Mr. Dole presides. Would he be willing to provide for a coaling 
station at Pearl Harbor with the necessary rights of property for 
its proper use? Undoubtedlyso. Has he been asked? there. 
been any effort to negotiate a treaty? When Mr. Dole came to 
these hospitable shores, and was elaborately entertained by our 
Government here, did we ever suggest to him that it would be a 
good thing to arrange for a coaling station? 

Mr. President, there has been no movement, we have been ad- 
vised, looking to the acquisition of any rights with reference to 
coaling in Pearl Harbor or elsewhere, except the making of the 
— to which I have already adverted, the second article of 
which is to be found on page 171 of Appendix 2, to which I have 
already referred, and is as follows: 


His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands ts to the Government 
of the United States the exclusive right to enter the harbor of Pearl River, 
in the Island of Oahu, and to establish and maintain there a coaling and re- 


pir station for the use of vessels of the United States, and to that end the 
nited States muy improve the entrance to said harbor and do all other 
things needful to the purpose aforesaid. 


Mr. President, this appears to be a very clear grant, but itis 
urged that because of certain declarations made by Mr. Bayard 
this explicit and plain 5 must be construed as limited in 
its effect to the time during which the other clauses of the treaty 
are in operation. Some time ago this subject was elaborately de- 
bated in this body, and the distinguished Senator from Alabama 
5 MorGan]} and the then distinguished Senator from Oregon, 

- Dpi argued with great force, it seemed to me, and conclu- 
sively, I thought and think, that this was an absolute grant and 
did not depend for its efficacy on the existence of the treaty asa 
whole. It contains unlimitedauthority. The expression“ grant,” 
without other clause to modify it, appears to me to involve an 
alienation which it is not possible for the grantor to impair. 

But, Mr. President, is it for a coaling station that we intend to 
change the precedents of our history and for the first time to go 
out into the midst of the deep and seize territory? Is it a coaling 
station only that you desire? If so, let us acquire, if we have not 
already acquired, our coaling station, and let the Government of 
the Hawaiian Islands proceed to work out its destiny, whatever 
that may be. 

Will you tell me, Mr. President, can anyone say to me, that no 
compact can be made with that so-called Republic? Perhaps so, 
if the cunning annexation diplomat shall step around the back door 
and whisper into President Dole’s ear, Do not agree to it;“ but 
does anyone doubt, if we in good faith enter into a negotiation 
looking to ie of our title, if our title is not good, that 
we can succeed? Whynot? Is it for the interest of the Dole gov- 
ernment to refuse it? No, Mr. President. 

Of what does the ma: ment of this distant Republic com- 
plain? Where is their peril? They claim to fear invasion. Will 
they therefore refuse to it us to place at their very doors our 
armies and our navies, to be utilized in carrying out that N 
of freedom from foreign interference upon which we have always 
successfully insisted? 

Mr. FAULKNER, I wish to ask the Senator from California a 
question for information, if he will permit me. 


Mr. WHITE. Certainly. 
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Mr. FAULKNER. Task whether the Government of the Ha- 
waiian Islands have ever made a claim that that grant of Pearl 
Harbor was limited to the existence of the treaty under which it 
was mad 


e? 

Mr. WHITE. I do not know that they have. I can not say. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. FAULKNER], I will say that the minister from the 
Hawaiian Islands at the time the treaty was entered into wrote 
an inquiry to our Secretary of State, Mr. Bayard, as to whether 
or not this was a cession. Mr. Bayard’s reply was that it was 
pari passu with the treaty, and that if the treaty was abrogated 
the cession would be abrogated too. À 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, as a matter of law I believe the 
cession of Pearl Harbor was complete, In the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, volume po pary 7, Fifty-third Congress, second session, 
July 2, 1894, page 7 I find the following remarks of Mr. Sher- 
man: 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President I wish to place before the Senate the exact 
historical facts with regard to our acquisition of a coaling station in the Ha- 
waiian Islands and the treaty relations we have with those islands. By a 
convention concluded on the 50th of January, 1875, we stipulated: 

“For and in consideration of the rights and privileges granted by His 
Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands in the next succeeding article of 
this convention, and as an equivalent therefor, the United States of America 
hereby agree to admit all the articles named in the following schedule, the 
same being the growth and manufacture or produce of the Hawaiian Islands, 
into all the ports of the United States free of duty.” 

Among those articles was sugar, then produced in a comparatively small 
quantity in the Hawaiian Islands. That treaty, containing reci pro- 
visions, was to expire at the end of seven years, at any time on the demand 
of either Government. At the end of the seven years, when the treaty had 
expired, an effort was made to extend it seven yearslonger. That was con- 
tested severely in the Senate Chamber, and there was much opposition to 
the extension of the treaty, because the statistics showed that we had then 


* 
> 


lost $26,000,000 more than we had gained during the seven years by the free 
admission into our country of r and other articles. en a new treaty 
was made, ape i ree et and distinct from the old treaty, and that treaty 
con on 


Mr. DoLPH. When was that made? 

Mr. SHERMAN. In 1884. It provides: s 

Whereas a convention was concluded between the United States of Amer- 
ica and His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands on the 30th day of Jan- 
baa? E 1875, concerning commercial reciprocity.” 
en follow the recitals about the provisions of the treaty. Then it pro- 


87 
“The high contracting es that the time fixed for the duration 
of the said convention be de 2 
e 


parties shall 
of the high 


paid by the Hawaiian Islands to the United States for this enormous bounty, 

the Senator from Vermont, if I remember correctly, offered this additional 
consideration; and, in my judgment, the second treaty would have been 
beaten at the time it was pending but for the provision he offered. Here is 
the provision, and here is the absolute grant in perpetuity, according to the 
I lan of the grant, which gives us these 8 tor these purposes 
as one of the considerations for extending the treaty seven years more: 

a Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands ts to the Government 
of the United States the exclusive right to enter the harbor of Pearl River, 
in the Island of Oahu, and to estab and maintain there a coaling and re- 

ir station for the use of vessels of the United States. and to that end the 

nited States 8 the entrance to said harbor and do all other 
things needful to purpose aforesaid.” ~ 

Here is an absolute, unconditional, unqualified grant that has been paid 
for by 000,000 already, and we to extend the term seven years 
longer. Thus we have given a double consideration for this right. I have 
no doubt the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] will estimate the value of that 
privilege far more than I, but certainly we have already paid a large sum, 
and we have to pay another sum equivalent to twenty-five or twenty- 
six million do and we now possess by virtue of this treaty an exclusive 
right to enter upon and improve that harbor. 

e provisions of the treaty as to the seven years applied only to the ad- 

mission of articles entered into the several countries named therein, but this 

provision was, standing by itself, an absolute and conclusive convey- 

ance, so far as one government can convey to another the absolute and ex- 

clusive right in perpetuity to occupy that p! for a coaling station and for 
other naval purposes. 

So it seems to me there is nothing in the argument of the honorable Sena- 
tor from Maine. We have paid, and Sane pela for that harbor. We own 
it now; it is now in our possession, and we have the right to improve it. 


Mr. President, it will thus be observed that the distinguished 
Senator, who at that time was chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, construed article 2 of this treaty as containing an 
absolute grant, and his view as to the legal effect of that compact 
was not dissented from by the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Morcar], for that Senator said: 


Now, I will sup; that this billis passed and the trea 
Hawaii is reli from all of it that is not obligatory upon her. I believe 
that Hawaii is not released from that fee-simple title, as I understand it and 
read it, which is contained in the treaty extension to Pearl Harbor, and which 
was said here to be the consideration of that extension. Nevertheless, at the 
time the ratifications of that treaty were ex ged and contemporaneously 
with it, as a part of the question of the exchange of ratifications, Mr. Carter, 
who was then minister to the United States from Hawaii, insisted that if the 
treaty of reciprocity was determined according to its terms, upon giving a 
year’s notice thereupon the Pearl Harbor would revert to Hawaii. 


Then, Mr. President, the discussion proceeded, elucidating the 
statements made by Mr. Bayard, and upon which the contention 
of the revocability of the treaty depends. Mr. Dolph, then a 


is abrogated. 


Senator from Oregon, discussed the issue at considerable length, 
pointing out, it seems to me conclusively, the impossibility of the 
claim that Mr. Bayard had any authority by his mere opinion to 
disturb or modify a contract entered into pursuant to the Consti- 
tution. It must. of course, be conceded that there are moral con- 
ditions connected with this affair and that the statements of Mr. 
Carter and Mr. Bayard might have induced the home Government 
to take affirmative action in the premises; but whether there be 
any such difficulty about the matter or not, there is nothing to 
hinder the making of a supplemental agreement or convention or 
an alliance giving us all the rights which we desire in Pearl 
Harbor, and all desirable coaling privileges, 

If we really need a coaling station in the Hawaiian Islands, it 
does not follow that we need the Hawaiian Islands. If we need 
a coaling station in China, it does not follow that we need China, 
Mr. Dole, as the careful conservator of the interests of his people, 
and the whole Hawaiian people will be glad to have us on hand 
with our naval and military establishment. They will be pleased 
to have our guns and other protection to enforce the declaration 
to which I have already referred, whereby we inhibit interference 
from without. 

Let us have the evidence of any honest effort by anybody to 
enter into a negotiation to perfect the Pearl Harbor grant, and 
then I will consider with you whether we must engage in the 
business of appropriating the entire Hawaiian Republic. Iregard 
it, for reasons already -pointed out and for others that might 
readily be given, as immaterial; but my point is that, granted, 
for the sake of the argument, that we must have a coaling station, 
you do for that reason insist upon appropriating the Hawaiian 
Republic. 

Mr. President, we have a coaling station in the Samoan Islands, 
which we obtained by virtue of the tripartite agreement into 
which we entered with two monarchic powers, a treaty whereby 
we agreed to dethrone a king and to place another upon the 
throne. This Republic entered into that compact, and we are 
now maintaining and carrying it out. By this peculiar arrange- 
ment we obtained a coaling station 4,000 miles from San Francisco, 

I do not believe that there has ever been anyone in our Depart- 
ment of State so inefficient that he could not negotiate a proper 
contract with reference to a coaling station either at Honolulu or 
at Pearl Harbor—the place to be selected by Admiral Belknap and 
General Schofield. 

If I am right in this regard, the whole annexation job is ended. 
Personally, I consider that there is no necessity for a coaling sta- 
tion at Hawaii. My belief is that Unalaska and Kiska, in the 
Aleutian group, furnish more eligible sites. I assume, however, 
for the time being, that we have use for such a station in the 
Sandwich Islands, and even upon that basis it is obvious we are 
mot required to assume the duty of governing such a population 
at such a point. 

I have already referred to the coal capacity of modern vessels 
for the purpose of demonstrating that the Hawaiian Islands can 
never be made a base of operations against the United States, and 
also to prove how ridiculous is the assertion that Honolulu and 
Manila are near enough for naval-aggression purposes. 

For this purpose I insert a table furnished by Chief Engineer 
8 to the senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. PETTI- 
GREW]: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 11, 1598. 


Sır: Your letter of January 5, 1898, addressed to the Secretary of the 
Navy, requesting certain information as to the coal capacity and steaming 
radius of first-class battle ships and cruisers of the first rate, has been re- 


ferred to this Bureau. 


In reply the Bureau transmits the following table, which contains the in- 
formation desired: 


Steamin; 
8 radius on this 
coal at coal at maxi- 
mosteco- | mum speed 
nomic rate is vk Sa 
Tons. Knots. Knots. 
1,790 * 6,000 +2, 355 
1,550 4,805 +2, 671 
1,560 4,797 +2, 265 
1.540 5,205 11 448 
1,300 4,342 1,404 
1,200 4, 486 11.844 
1.600 7, 000 11,840 
1,520 6, 824 +1, 565 
1,100 6,105 $1,408 


Estimated. 
+From official trial on basis of 2.4 pounds of coal per 1 horsepower. 
: From official trial, actual figures. ine 


A GEO. MELVILLE, 
Engineer in Chief, United States Navy, Chief of Bure@th 
Hon. R. F. PETTIGREW, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
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AS TO THE CLAIM THAT IF WE DO NOT TAKE HAWAII THAT REPUBLIC WILL 
BE TAKEN BY ANOTHER. 


Mr. President, if we should refuse to adopt this resolution then 
it is threatened Hawaii will go elsewhere. Hawaii is located in 
the Pacific Ocean, 2,100 miles from the California coast. Shecan 
not move her foundations by any process of oratorical legerde- 
main, and her interests can not be altered in so far as they depend 
upon her location. As before stated, those interests are with us. 
When the McKinley Act was in force, and when we paid a bount; 
to our domestic sugar producers and abolished all sugar tarift j 
there was no discrimination in favor of Hawaii. 

The s industries in Hawaii languished. She pined fora 
resuscitation of the advantages of the past, and yet she did not 
leave us; she did not go to England or to France or to Germany 
and negotiate a treaty with them. The pretense that a refusal of 
annexation will induce her to trade elsewhere is, in common par- 
lance, a mere “ bluff.” 

Nature, Mr. President, not the disposition of Mr. Dole and his 
cabinet or anybody else, incited the Hawaiian people to trade 
with the United States, and no action that we take here upon this 
proposition, no action that we may take regarding annexation, 
can in any way prevent them from continuing to trade with us. 

Trade is unfeeling. Men deal in sugar, rice, coffee, and other 
articles because they make or think they make money by such 
dealing. The people of Hawaii do not send their goods, wares, 
and merchan to California, or to any other part of the United 
States, merely because they are fond of our people, but they send 
them to us and trade with us because they find it is to their in- 
terest to do so. We have the market, and they will continue to 
deal with us regardless of the fate of this resolution, just as they 
dealt with us when the McKinley law was in force and notwith- 


standing its provisions and regardless of our tariff, which yielded- 


them no advantage. Clearly there is nothing in this contention. 
THE PRETENSE THAT WE CAN NOT WARN OTHER NATIONS AWAY IF WE 
REFUSE TO ACCEPT HAWAII. 

We are informed that we can not consistently announce to 
other nations You shall not interfere with Hawaii” when we 
decline annexation. Why not? Did we not often make such a 
declaration, when at the same time our Presidents and our Sec- 
retaries of State declared that we did not intend to assert control; 
that all we desired was that Hawaii should be preserved to the 
impartial trade of the world? 

hen we told Great Britain at the time of unauthorized inter- 
ference by one of her officers, when we told France when a simi- 
lar transaction was happening, that we would not brook their in- 
terference—and that was many years ago—we did not threaten or 
intimate annexation. Nevertheless we dictated foreign absten- 
tion, and our wishes have been ever respected. And we to-day 
assume and have a right to assume the power to repeat this same 
thing. Have we no right to warn away other nations unless we 
see fit to tako the islands ourselves? Are the islands upon the 
block offered to the highest bidder for cash? Must we bid or sub- 
mit to foreign own: ip? 

I repeat that in my judgment no nation wants Hawaii; but at 
all events there is no country which will demur to our positive 
announcement that there s be no foreign aggression. There 
is no inconsistency, no impropriety in warning away other na- 
tions, although we do not take the country ourselves. The 
strength of our position consists in our avoidance of conquest. 
Must we obliterate the Hawaiian Republic? Must we annex and 
take to ourselves that territory in order to justify our claim of 
noninterference from abroad? If so, the history that we have 
made for 5 has been ill made; and, if so, we have had no 
right to do that which the world has admitted and conceded for 

f a century was our right to do. Surely there is absolutely 
nothing in this part of the argument of the other side, 
THE LABOR QUESTION. 

Mr. President, all sorts of statements have been made to induce 
the public to favor this acquisition. Among other suggestions is 
the assertion that there will be a great field for labor in the Ha- 
waiian Islands. I stated upon another occasion that if such a mag- 
nificent chance for the laboring man existed it was somewhat sin- 

lar that he had never discovered that his Mecca was there located. 

e truth of it is that there is no opportunity for the white man, 
the intelligent American laboring man, or the negro in the Ha- 
waiian Islands. Of course there may be an occasional carpenter 
employed, a few mechanics, a limited number of superintendents 
of coffee plantations and sugar industries, but speaking of the 
labor of the islands, as referring to a large and material class of 
men, there is nothing for those of our toilers who wish for better 


gs. 

Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of some of my Repub- 
lican friends to the remarkable effect of the policies which they 
seem to some extent to bə outlining. They have asserted and 
claimed in many a forum and have received credit in many a place 
for the declaration that ‘hey have guarded and cared for the labor- 
ing interests of the United States. They have referred to the 
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high wages paid in our factories, the large salaries which skilled 
mechanics have obtained, and have designated this elevation of 
the working class as their greatest achievement. 

The policy, Senators, which you are now initiating and the 
channel into which you seek to compel us to drift will lead us 
inevitably to this result, that the pauper labor, the servile labor, 
the cooly labor of the Orient will be brought into competition 
with that which you have often declared it to be your policy to 
defend. This first step, whereby you introduce within the bound- 
aries of our Government some 50,000 orientals,is but a premoni- 
tion of that other and more disastrous movement which will 
swell the aggregate of ignorance to millions and millions. When 
you obtain all the land upon which you look with covetous eye, 
you will likewise add a population destructive of wagesand inimi- 
cal to civilization. 

Mr. President, some years ago in the State of California and 
throughout the entire West there was a movement against Chi- 
nese labor, and it had behind it the greatest merit. We saw our 
People threatened by an oriental invasion. We knew that the 

hinese sufficient ability and sufficient knowledge of 
our conditions to find it profitable to engage in competition here. 
We learned that there could be no intelligence cr competent 
American citizenship in an element struggling for 10 cents per 
day. We legislated in the most drastic manner, and have, to a 
largo extent, kept them from our shores. 

e passed acts of Congress having that object in view and were 
chanpa with violating treaty rights. We finally reduced the 
number of Mongolians in the United States to about 100,000. Now 
we are to bring in between twenty and thirty thousand Chinamen 
by this measure. True, the joint resolution reciting the language 
of the treaty attempts to keep the Chinamen in Hawaii. I doubt 
whether under a treaty we can enter into a compact of that sort, 
but I am clear that we can not by a joint resolution admitting a 
territory, if it be assumed for the time being that we have the 
power to admit the islands at all, curtail or restrict the movements 
of the residents of that territory—a part of this country. How- 
ever this may be, the abandonment of the former claimis manifest. 

Mr. President, our consul at Honolulu, Mr. Haywood, has made 
a report with reference to the coffee industry to which our atten- 
tion has been lately directed. He points out with t elabora- 
tion and detail that the men who do the actual work are Japanese 
and Chinese, and that they labor for $15 a month and board them- 
selves. In afew instances they are paid $16, but the wages are 
usually $15 a month, and it is certain there is no opportunity in 
this business for American citizens. Itis clear that we will not 
enter into active competition with a person who is working upon 
ene sugar plantations for from ten to fifteen dollars per 
mon 

Hence the statement that annexation will afford a splendid 
opening for labor has nothing whatever to maintain it. Never 
in any part of the world has the raising of cane sugar ahd the 
production of coffee been considered important to enlightened 
white labor, and to-day the coffee production of the world is fully 
equal to the demand and somewhat ahead of it, and a careful 
reading of the elaborate report which I have cited will show the 
impartial man that the assertion that there is anything for labor 
in the Hawaiian Islands isa mere pretense. We have heard much 
about the present Hawaiian Government and its friendship to this 
country and to those who toil. 

In this connection I refer to the following Hawaiian legislation: 

Act 66.—An act relating to the landing of aliens in the Hawaiian Islands. 


Be it enacted by the executive and advisory councils of the ERON al gov- 
ernment of the Hawaiian Islands, It shall be unlawful for aliens of the fol- 
lowing classes to land in the Hawaiian Islands, to wit: Idiots, insane persons, 
paupers, vagabonds, criminals, fugitives from justice, persons suffering from 
a loathsome or dangerous contagious disease, stowaways, vagrants, and per- 
sons without visible means of support, which means of support may be shown 
by the bona fide possession of not less than $50 in money or a bona fide writ- 
ten contract of employment with a reliable and responsible resident of the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

Src. 2. The master or other officer of any vessel or any person who shall 
bring within the Hawaiian Islands and land, or attempt to land, or permit to 
be landed. any alien not lawfully entitled toenter the Hawaiian Islands, shall 
be deemed 1 of a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not more than $500 nor less than $100for each and every such 
alien not entitled to enter the Hawaiian Islands, so brought and landed, or 
attempted or permitted to be landed, and may be imprisoned for a term not 
ex ing one year; and any such vessel shall not have clearance from any 
port of the Hawaiian Islands until such fine is paid. 

Src. 3. Upon the arrival of any vessel from any foreign land at any port 
of the Hawaiian Islands with passengers on board it shall be the duty of the 
master of such vessel to report the name, nationality, last residence, desti- 
nation, occupation, and object of coming to the Hawaiian Islands of every 
such passenger, before any of them are landed, to the 5 of 
customs or his depu or the collector of customs of the port at which such 
vessel has arrived, who shall thereupon inspect all of such passengers who 
may be aliens, either on board of such vessel or at a d ted pas on 
shore. But such removal of such passengers from the said vessel for the 

urposes of such inspection shall not be considered to be a landing. The 

ee officers shall have the power to administer oaths and to take and 

consider testimony mouchig the right of any such alien passengers to land 
Islands, 


within the Hawaiian all of which shall be entered of record. All de- 
cisions made by the inspection officers touching the right of any alien to land 
shall be 7 That the collector-general of customs may reverse the 


decisions of his deputy and the several collectors of customs in case appeal 
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shall be taken to him from their decisions. It shall be the duty of the master 


and officers and agents of such vessel to ad: due precautions to prevent the 

landing of an „ = than that designated by the 
tion officers, and any master, offi 

er knowingly er negligently, land ame toland anyalien atany place 


or time other than that d. ted b: —— officers,or other than 

those who may have recei a LA ion — 

bo dee guilty ofa FFT ve Men- 
ioned. V any port of the 


master, agent, c. „ 
8 such aliens or gy 5 
refuse or neglect to carry them ou coun! oF ONY. 
maintenance while here, such master, agent, co: fi 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and be liable tot the 6 penal- 
ties for each and ever: 8 and any such vessel —_ have clearance 
-from 1 9 port of the Hawaiian Islands until such fine i spur 

SEO. 5. ds in violation of 


after at the expense of the 
such alien inte the e 


deportati 6. The circuit jud, and district magistrates are here 
full and concurrent j — non ofall misdemeanors arising un 
sions of this . — — 


several . — 

touchin t ot any alent to land or the question ee any alien who 
has lan: ae has done so in violation of law, subject, however, as to said deputy 
and collectors, to review of the collector-general o im case of 


7. This a take effect ars 5 


Approved this Ist day of March 
SANFORD B. DOLE, 
President of the Provisional arent wt the Hawaiian Islands. 


Minister of the Interior. 
Acr III.— An act — Sta. 68 of the laws of the ional goy- 
ernmen’ 1 —— ** the Hawaiian 


eae approved March 1, 1804. 
e it enacted by the Executive 


the of 

— ee ee snid section 
‘ollowing words, viz, ` —— aliens to work as an agricultural laborer 
for a term of less than two years.” 

SEC. 20. 2. This act shall take effect from the date r its approval, this 9th day 


of August, A. D. 
SANFORD B. DOLE. 


Acr XVIL—An act aoe to the immigration of aliens and foreigners 
under contract of service. 
Be it enacted by the executive an 


Republic of Ha- 
waii, From and after the igo of this act, it shall bo unlawful for any 


person, com 7. ip, or at ea n any manner whatsoever to 
prepay the migration, or introduction of any alien or aliens, 
any foreigner or into the Hawaiian Islands, er contract or 


antine. 
Sec. 2. All contracts or agreements * — hereafter be made 
rson, company. on and any 


ch san CC 
cept such contracts an ments as ve n app 
2 tion as e 


SEC. 3. For a . a! on of the a of section 1 of this act 
or corporation viola’ shall 


the person. the same 
forfeit pay "tor t ane benefit of manip for every such oftense the sum of 
$300 for alien or rodeos’ E, or landed in — 7 eee Islands. 


or whose passage , encouraged, or arranged for contrary to the 
rr a section 1 at thins act, upon —— thereof before a district 


Sec. 4. The master of any vessel who shall a oe within the 
Hawaiian ds on such vessel, and land or cores to ed from any 
foreign port ar piae — alien or foreigner who, 5 to embarkation on 
such vessel, en into contract or agreement to perform agricultural 
or domestic labor 5 9 3 in the Hawaiian Islands, 
which contract or a; SETON by the board of immi- 
gration as atoresid dha: shall forfeit f tor efit of 8 the sum 
of $100 for each alien or oo 2 ded upon conviction 
thereof by the district 

Szo. 6. This act shall no — to immigration of laborers under contract 
Fenuary 2 the 5 of the convention between this country and Japan of 

an 
. 18. 1 Tiis act shail take effect ge te wd date of its publication. 
pproved this y ebruary, 1895. 
SANFORD B. DOLE. 


It has been for some time asserted that the new organization in 


the Sandwich Islands favored American labor, and that because 
the missionary element had become dominant the high-priced 
white laborers of the United States could confidently rely upon 
splendid remuneration if the Hawaiian Islands were annexed. It 
is therefore important to examine the treaties prevailing between 
Hawaii and Japan, from which latter country it is supposed dan- 
3 open e These treaties, so far as they relate to 

subjec ve alr ———— Ok 20 SEE, as a 
Senate document. They are as follows: 


eee BETWEEN JAPAN AND HAWAI. 


and His 
the h der 0. th day Ang ETE Maj which has been ratified by His Mc 1 


tho 3 be 
tions o! ee between t 


. — — zoa . an ae s Mag for ‘hat Pies 
ae of the Hawaiian 
— t elar G cere and commissioned by His 


Maj — envo; 3 and an diis ka lenipotentiary of the Kingd 
2 5 oy the —— of His 80 0 È — — 


ve named their 


Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Haan Talande and 12 98 Japanese Maj- 
i- | esty kras Tenno, their heirs and successors, and between their respective 
su 

— II. The subjects of each of the two wo — contracting parties, re- 
spectively,shall have the liberty freely and sec y to come with their ships 
and cargoes to all p and rivers in the territories of 5 other 
where trade with other nations is permitted; they may remain and 2 in 


d places, ‘respectively, and 
warehouses, ice may trade in all kinds or produce, 
may have toe or may h 


bjects of 
any other nation, paying at all times — duties and taxes as may be exacted 
Don the citizens or subjects of other nations ques — or residing 


ority and the territories of the 

other all the gn and pri rast ree “and immunities which now 

appertain or may he ter appertain to agents of the same rank of the 
most favored nations. 


ARTICLE IV. It is here mulated that the Hawaiian Government and its 
subjects, upon like terms conditions, will be allowed free and equal par- 
ticipation in all privileges, immunities, and ndvantages that may have been 
or may hereafter be granted by His Majesty the Tenno of Japan to the Gov- 
ernment, citizens, or subjects of any other nation. 

ARTICLE V. The Japan 


i apanese in the employ of foreigners may obtain Government passports 
afte eg on application to the or of any open port 
ARTICLE VI. Tei is hereby- ‘that such revision of this treaty, on giv- 
ing six months previous notice to either = h contracting anal 
be made by mutual agreement, as e. — prove n 
8 VII. The pre ap agen ger shail be bers ratified? by His Majesty 
he Hawaiian ae and + Ae Imperial Majesty the . — tho 
bod rid prt exchanged at Yeddo, the same day as the date of t Bojan A 
ee go into effect immediately after the date of such exchange of rat 
ications. 
In token whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have ed this trea: 
wa ig at the city of Yeddo, this 19th day of August, A. D. 1871. correspond- 
ing in J: of ae te to the fourth day of the seventh month of the fourth 
Signed C. E. DE LONG. SEAL, 
SAWA IUSANME KIYOWARA NOLUYOSHE. SEAL, 
JUSEE FUGIWARRA MUNEMORIL. [srat. 


Now, all ae notified that the said treaty is a part of the 
9 m, and is to be regarded as such. 
L. S. 


HAS. C. HARRIS, 
For Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
FOREIGN OFFICE, September 27, 1871. 8 


CONVENTION BETWEEN THE EMPIRE OF JAPAN AND THE KINGDOM OF THE 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Whereas a large number of the subjects of His Majesty the Emperor of 
Japan have emigrated to the Hawaiian Islands; and whereas it is not un- 
—.— that others of His Tmperial Majesty's subjects may desire to take a 
of the system of free and nee anaes emigration which has been 

„and which it is intended h convention to confirm; and 
whereas it is equally the desire of His jesty 5 — King ot the Hawaiian 
Islands and His Majesty the Emperor of Japan to afford emigrants the 
most ample and effectual protection compatible with the constitution and 
laws of Hawaii, Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands and His 
Majesty the Emperor of Japan, being resolved to treat upon these impor- 

tant subjects, have, for that purpose, appointed their respective plenipo- 
posing to. Men te and conclude an © tion convention, that isto to 
ey a King of the Hawaiian Islands, Robert Walker ann 

night co commander of the Royal Order of Kalakaua, His Majesty's char 

and consul. oars 3 Tokio, and His Muje the ate fin of 

Sane Count Inouye mi, His Imperial Majesty's — at 
state for foreign affairs, first N 1 of t the Order of the Rising Sun, etc., —.— 
after a reciprocal communication of their respective full powers, found in 
good and due form, have agreed seg he and concinded the os articles: 
AntTIoLel. It is mutually agreed between contra parties that 
the several stipulations contained in this convention shall, so far as 1 
are applicable, embrace as well the snbjects of His Majesty the Em peror of 
Japan, who have already emigrated tothe Hawaiian ds, as — who 

may hereafter emigrate thither. 

IL The Government of His Majesty the Emperor of Japan agree 
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provisions of this convention, and so long as the 
rate to the Ha- 
— — ante. N > to de 
. 8 eet of the right, in Hadivid 
on, or at their pleasure gen: y to limit, suspend, or 

— — = their judgment the exigencies of the State, 


11 — a — —— 

vor the welfare of t the Ja fn be & ustify. such action. It is, however, 

. . this right t shail — be = — exercised, neither shall it 
enforce! 


t intending in respect to wh hom the Japanese 
„ given ige — rH provided for in “Article lt 


ea under this ae shall be carried on be- 


ation to 
to the 
pa 

t shall be the duty of said d and consult with said 

kenrei upon all matters connec’ ae the subject 25 Japanese emigration 

to Hawaii, and he shall moreover be c with the duty of making all 
necessary arrangements —— reference to the embarkation and 3 

tion of intending emi ts. Whenever emigrants are di the said 
agent shall give the said kenrei at least one month's previous notice, settin: 


forth the number and class of persons d to which notice the sai 
kenrei shall without unnecessary wry! es m ly. ving the determination of 
His Imperial Majesty's 9 default of such notice, 


thereto ome the said kenrei, the conclud- 
ing article hereof shall not apply. 
under this convention shall be by contract. 
The contracts shall be for the period not ex three years, and shall be 
in accordance with a form to approved by bol orome The i 
tracts shall be ge pep at Yokohama, by and between the 9 
the Hawaiian board of immigration, in the name and on behalf of 
waiian Government and the —— ts, and shall be approved g 
the kenrei of Kanagawa. During the continuance of any such contracts th: 
Hawaiian Government shall assume all the responsibilities a employer to. 
Ward the emigrants, and shall consequently be responsible for the due and 
faithful performance of all the 58 such contracts. And, at the 
game time, the said Government of Hawaii guarantees to each and every 
Japanese emigrant the full and perfect 8 of the i ns of the King- 
dom, and endeavor at all es and under all circumstances to promote 
the welfare and comfort of such — pE 

— V. His Hawaiian Majesty's Government agrees, moreover, to 


or in default oe a 3 repl 
— W. aire All ps — 


furnish all emigrants, under this 5 free steerage passage, including 
power food, from Yokohama to Honolulu, in first-class passenger steamers. 

selected for pey mrpose of such emigrants shall 
ibe approved by the Kenrei of wa. 

ARTICLE VI. In order to insure fulfillment of the terms of the 
contracts entered into between the board of im: tion of the Hawaiian 
‘Kingdom and any Japanese nts, and to aff full protection to such 
emigrants in 8 t i rights under the laws of the Haw 

om, W M: wide and employ 
d the continuance of any of — — „& noe. ees number 
of inspectors and interpreters, who shall be able to speak and interpret the 
Ja) B ary d the services of such interp: shall 


reters 
at nil times be rendered without tosuch emigrants, inthe — the 
Hawaiian n hoa charge tosu r concerning any such con- 
aipa ina ty such emigrants may be anma, defendants, complainants, 
ARTICLE VII. The Government of His Hawaiian Majesty will, during the 
‘continuence of any of the contracts provided for by this convention, is and wil 
a sufficient ninam of Japanese —— to attend the emigrants. 
igive to the said physicians the status of Government 55 
station them in such localities as may from time to time ap to be desira- 
ble in order to — oll AET en thas 


good faith; and Fong 3 also 2 the * ms case of violation np rete” py 
ity of Japanese sub- 


jects emi g to Hawi i, bein equally objects of solicitude to both the 
contractin; ne — His Imperial Japanese 's Government consent 
that His Hawaiian ty's Government shall have the right to send back 
eho may er e vicious, or vagrant Japanese subjects in Hawaii 
= o ma; kind 


present convention shall t —— effect immediately upon 
the 1 of the 1 thereof, and shall remain in force for the pe- 
riod of ears; and ter until six months’ previous notice shall have 
been riven y one of the 5 parties to the other of its intention to 


abrogate 
In testimony e respective plenipotentiaries have signed — 
present — — in the Teelen 8 and haye hereunto affixed th 
Done at the ORF: of — ty 28th Se of the first month of the nineteenth 
ear of Meiji, to the 28th day of January, in the eighteen hun- 
tian era. 


and eighty-si year — bene Christian 
R. W. IRWIN. L. 81 
INOUYE KAORU. IL. 5. 
Wow be it known that the above convention has been dul . x oy ie 
the King and His Imperial jost the Emperor of Japan. the 


esty 
said ratifications have been duly exc. 
Therefore the said convention has Donici a part of the law of this King- 
dom, and all the provisions thereof are to be observed accordingly. 
IL. 8.] WALTER M. GN. 


Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

FOREIGN OFFICE, Honolulu, March 8, 1886. 

Are these treaties inimical to Japanese interests as those inter- 
ests are interpreted by the present philanthropic possessors of the 
country? Is the prevailing Hawatian dynasty struggling to aid 
the laboring man? The Lole Government is not by any means 
solicitous for the welfare of the laboring man. large number 
of contract laborers from Japan have been provided ever since the 
disturbance which resulted in the exclusion of some 800 Japanese 
in 1897. Two thousand contract laborers had been given per- 
mission to land by the board of immigration of Hawaii several 


monthsago. The penal laws of Hawaii, published by authority in 
1897, are in some respects interesting reading. I have compiled 
very briefly portions of these laws which I think bear upon the 
subject, covering a couple of pages nearly. 

Section 1566 inhibits the importation of contract labor unless 
upon permission of the board of immigration, but section 1570 of 
the same code is in these words: 

Sections 1566 to e. Shall not apply to immigration of laborers under con- 


tract under the “ip of the convention between this country and Japan 
on January 28, A. D.1 

This treaty e a clause allowing either party to abrogate 
it upon six months’ notice; but the Dole Government makes no 
attempt to do so, and not only continues contract labor in the is- 
lands, but such labor is subject to regulations savoring of slavery. 

The following sections of the Hawaiian penal laws disclose the 
situation quite correctly: 

Src. 1385. All engagements of service contracted in a foreign coun 
8 in this, un ess the samo be in contravention of the laws of th 

binding here: Provided, however, That ail such an pon parap made for a 

leone iod than ten years shall bo reduced to that it, to count from 
day of the arrival of the person bound in this Republic. 

SEC. 1334. If any person lawfully bound to service shail esha absent him- 
self from such service without the leave of his cones soy. distri to 
pf the Republic, upon complaint made under oath b; 1 the . — or by any- 
one on his behalf, may issue a warrant to apprehen person and bring 
him before the said magistrate; and if the complaint shai | bo maintained, the the 
magistrate shall order such offender to be restored to his 
be apn to serve the remainder of the time for which he eee con- 


Sec. 1385. If any such person shall refuse to serve according to the provi- 
sions of the last section or the terms of his contract, his master — apply t to 
any district magistrate where he may reside, who shall be authorized, 

‘warrant or otherwise, to send for the person so refusing and, if such eo 
be persisted in, to commit such person to prison, there to remain at hard 
labor until he will consent to serve according to law. And in case such per- 
son so bound as aforesaid shall have returned to the service of such master 
in obedience to such order of such magistrate, and shall a; ully ab- 
sent himself from such service without the leave of his master, saon district 
magistrate may finesuch offender for the first offense not $5 and 
for the second offense not exceeding $10; and in default of paymen thereof 


such offender shall be imprisoned at hard labor until — 2 . d; 1 

for every subsequent offense thereafter the offender shall be 

hard labor not exceeding three months, and at the parsers of an ——— 
ent such such offender to be resto to his 


magistrate shall 
master to serve for the remainder of such original term of service. 

Mr. President, these provisions are the law, and those who are 
0 to slavery will note that these resolutions do not repeal 
these infamous statutes, which are no doubt valid under the de- 
cision of our Supreme Court in Robertson vs. Baldwin (165 United 
States, 275) wherein it was determined that com pulsory service of 
deserting seamen in fulfillment of their contracts is not in viola- 
tion of the thirteenth amendment of the Federal Constitution, 
which prohibits involuntary servitude; that no service which be- 
comes ct pm during its continuance is antagonistic to that 
amen: 

Mr. President, it is asserted that the Dole Government has 
changed its views and that the coffee and sugar planters would 
préfer to pay high wages to white labor rather than lower wages 
to the Mongolians. I doubt this statement. The San Francisco 
Chronione, a very prominent California paper favoring annexa 

8 a brief and significant article under date of April 
2 of the present year, which I will read: 


CONTRACT LAW THEIR SALVATION—PLANTERS SAY ITS ABOLISHMENT 
WOULD MEAN THEIR RUIN. 
HONOLULU, March 24, 1398. 


The sugar planters are up in arms against a bill now pending in the Legis- 
lature provi for ishment of the labor-contract system now in 
vogue. by which a laborer who deserts from a plantation can be arrested and 


to jail until he is willing to return to his work and have all costs 
of his capture and detention assessed against him. The planters say that 
under the present condition the abolishment of the penal-contractlaw would 
mean the utter ruin of every plantation on the islands. At a meeting of a 
committee reprenne. the Planters’ Association and the House committee, 
to which the bill was referred, such men as John H. Hackfeld, W. G. — * 
F. M. Swansey, C. Bolte, and H. Renjes were ant, und all e 
opinion that the passage of the bill would a death blow to sugar 1 — 


stry. 
The planters ee that the laborers brought to Hawaii are picked 
from the lowest c in Japan. It is necessary to advance from $120 to 


$150 to each laborer to get him here. If, when he arrives, he can not be held 
3 8 contract, the plantation not only loses the man but the money invested 


Mr. President, our annexation friends do not intend to repeal 
these odious enactments. 

Mr. President, I have already mentioned the fact that there were 
a certain number of Chinese laborers excluded by order of the 
Dole Government and that afterwards.a larger number were per- 
mitted to land. It must be remembered that the 800 whose advent 

was inhibited were not of the lowest class. They were ordinary 
persons, seeking the rights of ordinary immigrants; but the 2,000 
who were afterwards permitted to come in were contract laborers 
and were allowed to appear in the islands because they were 
needed for servile purposes at a maximum rate of $15 per month, 

Another matter worthy of consideration is this: 

It is confidently stated that if we do not annex the islands, 
Japan will flood them with immigrants. It is therefore impor- 
tant to look over the history of the past. The immigration for 
the period 1889-1893 was 1 to 15, as contrasted with 1893-1897. 
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In other words, there were nearly seven times more immigrants 
landed during the former period than during the latter. 

It has been asserted that laborers would appear from ill-paid 
European regions. This is answered conclusively and _ briefly: 
Between 1875 and 1880 a few natives were brought from Norway 
to Hawaii. The experiment was never repeated. Had it been 
successful the hardy, frugal, industrious, money-saving toilers of 
Norway would have gladly sought the benefits of Hawaiian set- 
tlement. Germany, or rather a few German immigrants, made 
the same effort shortly afterwards, and were even less successful, 
and no similar expedition was afterwards attempted. 

THE STATUS OF HAWAII WHEN ANNEXED. 
To the objection that Hawaii is too remote for a State, and should not have 
rivileges of statehood for various reasons, it is replied that nothing of the 
d is contemplated, or will in any event happen. If not, why not? 

The joint resolution declares: * The Hawaiian Islands and their dependen- 
cies be, and they are hereby, annexed as a part of the territory of the United 
States, and are subject to the mph yn, dominion thereof,” etc. 

The resolution provides that the President shall mE pone five commis- 
sioners, two of whom shall be residents of the islands, and who shall recom- 
mend to Con proper legislation. 

Senator MORGAN, the San Francisco Examiner of October 20, 1897, in 
speaking of an address which he made to the Hawaiian 5 says: 

“They were always in fear of a negro invasion from this country tocrowd 
them out of their work. These fears have been removed. I tried, success: 
fully I think, to show them that once the islands were annexed all of its 
citizens would become citizens of the United States, with the same rights 
before the law as a hore or any other American. All the natives are Ha- 
waiian citizens, and their status as citizens will not be disputed; on the con- 
trary, it becomes a part of the United States. * * Supposing annexation 
is accomplished, Ss Dagan through a commission of two Hawaiians and 
Americans, will decide whether it shall be a Territory or an independent 
State. Ifa Territory, the United States could do nothing wiser than toretain 
President Dole,” etc. 

While the distinguished Senator from Alabama was in the islands recently 
he at several times asserted that citizenship would be conferred upon the 
natives as soon as annexation was accomplished, and, as reported by the Ha- 
waiian press, he was very itive in these utterances. 

And from the nature of things it is manifest that statehood is in prospect. 

Senator MORGAN, in a letter addressed to Mr. James K. Kaulia and pub- 
lished in the Honolulu Independent of October 19, says: Nor could we in 
any event accept Hawaii as a dependency or colony. e have no such pow- 
ers under our Constitution.” 

Those who believe that it is ane to annex any territory as remote as 
Hawaii, with the prospect of statehood in front of us, can not afford, without 
doing violence to their convictions, to support the present scheme. Annex- 
ation means possible statehood. This can not be denied. When political 
exigencies require it, some party, not more anxious for power than such 
organizations have heretofore been, bring about the election of two 
Senators from this mid-ocean State. 


Mr. President, Ihave referred to these statements made by the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama not in any spirit of criti- 
cism, but merely to disclose the view of a very eminent man, one 
who has been a leader in this matter, at least one of the leaders, 
indicating what we have a right to expect, showing that a strong, 
powerful, and well-considered sentiment already favors the incor- 
8 of Hawaii, with its 109,000 miscellaneous people, into the 

aternity of States. This indicates in the plainest and clearest 
way the danger that is impending, : 

ANNEXATION SHOULD NOT BE ACCOMPLISHED WITHOUT CONSULTING THE 
PEOPLE. 

Mr. President, I said in commencing this discussion that one 
objection entertained in the best of faith by those of us who op- 
pose annexation is the fact that we do not believe the people of 
the Hawaiian Islands should be brought into the United States 
against their consent. 

THE TEXAS CASE. 

We have been several times referred to the conduct of other 

overnments, and the Texas case, so often cited by the opposition, 
is here referred to again. But the Texas incident co my 
statement: 


ciates are hereby required, to cause polls 
counties,” etc., * © “for the purpose of Lapras 3 the sense of the pane of 
Texas in regard to the adoption or rejection of this constitution, and the 
votes of all persons entitled to vote under the existing laws or this constitu- 
tion shall be received,” etc. 

The constitution contained an explicit acceptance of the provisions of the 
joint resolution for annexing Texas to the United States. Ea. page 2.) 

The Texas constitutional provisions with relation to voting were as fol- 


lows (Id. 4): 

Bac k very free male person who shall have attained the age of 21 years, 
and who shall be a citizen of the United States, or who is, at the time of the 
adoption of this constitution the Congress of the United States, a citizen 
of the Republic of Texas, and 


vided further, That no soldier, seaman, or marine in the Army or Navy of the 
United States shall be entitled to vote at any election crea by this consti- 


5 six 
months in Texas immediately preceding the acceptance of this constitution 
by tates shall be deemed qualified electors. 


Tho joint resolution of Congress for annexing Texas was adopted March I. 
1845, and in the preamble it is provided that Texas may be erected into a 
Sa syna republican form of government to be adopted by the people of 

t Republic. 

After this resolution went into effect and on the 13th day of October, 1 
an election was held in the several counties of Texas in which the subject o 
ratification or rejection of annexation, in accordance with the joint resolu- 
tion, was directly voted upon, and the result was 4,245 votes in favor of an- 
nexation and 267 against, and at the same time there were cast in favor of 
the adoption net the constitution 4,172 votes and for its rejection 312 votes. 

om, page 

And on the 10th day of November Anson Jones, the President of Texa: 
issued his proclamation reciting that the polls were opened on the 13th o. 
October for the R rpose of taking the sense of the people of Texas. On 
December 10, 1 Mr. pangs: rom the Committee on Territories, re- 
ported a resolution for the admission of Texas, as follows: 

“ Whereas the Congress of the United States, by a joint resolution approved 
March 1, 1845, did consent that the territory properly included within and 
Rens coe to the Republic of Texas might erected into a new 
State, to be called the State of Texas, with a republican form of government 
to be adopted by the people of the said Republic by deputies in convention 
assembled, with the consent of the existing Government, in order that the 
same might be admitted as one of the States of the union; which consent of 
Congress was given upon certain conditions specified in the first and second 
sections of said joint resolution; and 

* Whereas the people of the said Republic of Texas, by deputies in conven- 
tion assembled, with the consent of the 5 Government, did adopt a 
constitution and erect a new State with a republican form of government 
and in the name of the people of Texas, and by their authority did ordain 
and declare that they assented to and accepted the proposals, conditions, and 
ie as contained in the said first and second sections of said resolution; 
an 


“ Whereas the said constitution, with the proper evidence of its adoption 
by the 1 of the Republic of Texas, has been transmitted to the dent 
of the United States and laid before Congress, in conformity to the provi- 
sions of said joint resolution: Therefore, 

“Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the State of Texas shall be 
one, and is hereby declared to be one, of the United States of America and 
admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original States in all 
respects whatever. 

“Be it further resolved, That until the Representatives in Congress shall be 
appointed according to an actual enumeration of the inhabitants of the 
— 9 States, the State of Texas shall be entitled to choose two Representa- 

ves.“ 

There are two features connected with the Texas case which deserve 
particular consideration. The first of these are the reasons actuating Con- 

and the second the care that was taken by both Governments to actin 
accordance with the will of the people of the terr) proposa to be annexed, 

President Tyler, in his message of June 10, 1844 ( chardson's Mess., etc:, 
page 323). alludes to Texas as “a Republic coterminous in territory with our 
own,” and he also uses the expression “a territory settled mostly emi- 
grants from the United States, who would bring back with them in the act 
of reassociation an unconquerable love of freedom and an ardent attach- 
ment to our free institutions.” 

Again he says ( 326): “If annexation in any form occur, it will arise 
from the free and unfettered action of the le of the two countries.” 

Thus it will be observed that President Tyler deemed it of importance to 
direct the attention of Congress to the contiguity of the territory in question 
and to the fact that the same was mostly settled 5 emigrants from the 
United States; not, as in the present case, a mere handful of Americans; not 
a small minority of the people, but, on the contrary, the most of the ple; 
and he was careful to qualify all his statements by the assurance that no an- 
nexation would be tolerated which was not in consonance with the “free and 
unfettered action of the people of the two countries.“ 

The proposed Texas treaty of annexation commences with this recital: 

„The people of Texas having. at the time of the adoption of their consti- 
tution, exp „ by an almost unanimous vote, their desire to be incor- 
porated into the Union of the United States,“ ete.—House Executive Docu- 
ment 271, Twenty-eighth Congress, first session, page 5. 

In this connection I refer to the following extract from the letter of 
Messrs. Van Zandt and Henderson to Mr. Calhoun, (idem, page 13): 

“In 1836, after the declaration of the independence of Texas, in pursuance 
of the orders of the convention and the expression of the popular will, the 
president ad interim, by his proclamation, ordered an election to be held 
throughout the Republic for the ratification or rejection of the constitution 
which had been adopted by the convention and for the expression by the 
propis of their wishes in regard to the annexation of Texas to the United 
States. rne a eik was that upon a fuli poll but 93 votes were given against 
annexation. 

It will be noted that there was no limitation to the exercise of the right of 
suffrage, as far as the free people of Texas were concerned. In fact, the 
proclamation mentions no limitation. 

See also message of President Tyler, of date April 22,1844. (4 Richardson's 
Messages, etc., page 309.) 


The general distinction to be observed as to our acquiredterri- 
tory and Hawaii is thus pointed out by Judge Cooley (15 Forum, 
page 399): 

The uisition of Louisiana was made memorable in a constitutional 
point of view by the fact that the President who managed the negotiation 
and brought it to a successful conclusion did not believe that any power ex- 
isted under the Constitution for making the purchase. 

Mr. Jefferson saw wy clearly the vast importance of what he undertook 
todo. It would add to the United States a great extent of territory which 
was already becoming importantin order to provide for the emigration going 
on from the existing States into the interior. It would rid us of an undesir- 
able neighbor at the west. It would give us the Mississippi as a highway 
for the commerce of the interior with the outer world. It would secure its 
outlet as the entrepôt of the trade of the world with our Western people; 
and it would relieve us forever from the danger that by and by the inhab- 
itants of the Western Territories would sever their connection with the Union 
and unite in forminga great republic upon the rivers which would constitute 
their chief internatio eo poi ba 

This was the prize to be attained; but the Constitution, in his view, had 
made no provision for our holding foreign territory and still less for incor- 

rating foreign nations into our Union.“ Under the circumstances, he 

ought the emergency should be met by first making the purchase and then 
appealing to the nation tor an additional article in the Constitution ap- 
roving and confirming an act which the nation had not previously author- 
zed.” He would have had this done as quietly as possible, phat DUDUS 
discussion, but 1 up the Constitution for some time until the pur - 
chase was made. The Federal politicians of the day took what advantage 
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they might of his scruples and made all the opposition 9 but states- 
men like Hamilton and Gouverneur Morris refused to make this a mere yer 
tisan question, and, while they made light of Mr. Jefferson's scruples, did all 
they could to favor the purchase. That it was an act of the highest wisdom 
no one at this day has the htest doubt, and we think we ma; 5 Aah 
sume that Mr. Jefferson, after it had once been accomplished, felt but lightly 
the scruples he had felt at the outset, for when he found that his party did 
not them, he ceased to insist upon the necessity for amendment to 
the Constitution. a 

Every foot of the territory acquired in the Louisiana purchase was not 
only needed to provide for the natural and inevitable expansion of the set- 
tlement then going on in the territory of the United States, but it also fitted 

rfectly into the American system, and the e pees! brought nothing of a 
8 nature into the existing Union. The domain purchased would be 
formed into Territories with suitable governments as the needs of its grow- 
ing population should require, and these Territories would in time become 
States. There was at the mouth of the Mississippi a considerable settlement 

ple of another race from those who had co! 


de for the gradual expansion of the popala on of 


ome 
esome. Everything that was done in these two cases tended to perfect 
the work of the founders of our institutions instead of bringing in any ele- 
ment of discord or incongruity. 

* * * * * * * 

In regard to the country itself, we may repeat here what has already been 
said in respect to Louisiana and Florida. Its acquisition brought no incon- 
gruous element into the Federal Union. A State was brought in, being ad- 
mitted to the Union on an equal footing with the other States. The popia 
tion was homogeneous with our own: its institutions were similar to those 
which prevailed in the other States of the Union. Nothing was done; noth- 
promised; nothing was contemplated in the annexation that was not 
rfectly harmonious with our existing system. The treaty as formed 


recisely the same 
nion. The State 


annexed bordered u and ifit could 
have been uired honorably and without taking upon ourselves a war with 
with which we ourselves no quarrel, it would doubtless be 


a er pak f wi 
aren thout dissent by our people that annexation ought to have been as- 
sen k 

In the year 1867 our Government, under the exercise of the treaty-making 
power, acquired the 3 known as Alaska. This country bordered — . — 
territory which upon plausible reasons we had claimed to own, but which in 
the settlement of our northwestern boundary with Great Britain had been 
assigned to that power. It was therefore not at the time of its acqusition 
strictly contiguous to or territory of the United States. It was neverthe- 
less upon the continent; it was not very far away; it was unoccupied except 
1 a race of savages; it would be open to occupation by the American 9 — 
ple, and in due time, if sufficient population should be found there, would be 
provided with a territorial government and might become a State of the 
American Union without seeming to conflict especially with what we herein- 
before have claimed to be the true rule of constitutional construction on the 
subject. Had it been annexed previous to the settlement of the Oregon 
boundary no one could have raised any question of constitutional propriety. 


Mr. President, the statement thus made is sufficient to demon- 
strate that in the case of Texas the greatest care was exercised 
to ascertain the will of the people, and, as I before remarked, the 
mere fact that the Dole Government may have the technical au- 
thority to annex should not be of particular importance to us, 
for the act which we are seeking to do is not merely a1 act, 
put should be a highly moral act, and we can not afford to 
compel these people to come into this Republic. They must not 
be unwilling colaborers. We have the physical power to do it, 
but the right which is based upon conscience is of a different na- 


ture. 

Although I have already considered the constitutional aspects 
of annexation, I wish to call attention to the thirty-second article 
of the Hawaiian constitution, wherein the power is given toeffect— 
what? Not annexation, but a political or commercial union. 
What is a political union? Is it necessarily annexation? The 
views of international law writers upon the power to accomplish 
annexation are to some extent thus expressed by Mr. Woolsey: 


If the power of a sovereign or of a government is limited by a ground law, 
written or unwritten, a treaty can not override the constitution. No one 
can 3 exercise power which does not of right belong to him. Thus, 
under constitutional forms, where the 3 power is placed in par- 
ticular hands, no others can exercise it, and where it is limited in extent it 
can not be lawfully exercised beyond that limitation. Where, however, an 
unlimited power of making treaties is given to a government, or tosome 
department of it, the public domain and property may be alienated or indi- 
vidual rihta may be sacrificed for public purposes. And yet even the most 
absolute despot may make treaties which neither his subjects nor third pow- 
ers ought to as binding. Could the house of Romanoff, for instance, 
resign the throne of Russia to whom it pleased? The true view here is that 
the province of absolutism is not to dispose of the national life, but to main- 
tain it without those checks on the exercise of power which exist elsewhere. 
ay a however uncontrolled, was given to destroy a nation or can law- 

y do so. 


An interesting inquiry here arises, whether the treaty-making power ina 
federative union like the United States can alienate the domain of one of the 
States without itsconsent. Our Government, when the northeastern bound- 
ary was in dispute, declared that it had no power to dispose of territory 
claimed by the State of Maine. The better opinion would seem to be,” says 
Chancellor Kent, that such a power of cession does reside exclusively in the 
treaty-making power under the Constitution of the United States, although 
a sound discretion would forbid the exercise of it without the consent of the 
interested State. Butit might be asked whether the treaty-making power 
is not 1 limited by the existence of States, parties to the confedera- 
tion, having control for most purposes over their own territory? Could the 
3 g power blot out the existence of a State which helped to create 
the Union by ceding away all its domain? Such fearful power was never 
lodged in the General Government by the Constitution and could never be 
lawfully exercised in the ordinary contingencies of the confederation. Only 
in extreme cases, Where the treaty-making power is called upon to accept the 
fact of conquest or to save the whole body from ruin by 5 a part, 
could such an exercise of power be justified. (Comp., sections 53, 161.) 


Mr. President, we have been in the habit of alluding to our 
Government as one of delegated powers, and we have claimed 
heretofore that the Congress has no authority except that con- 
fided to it either directly or by necessary implication by the Con- 
stitution. I suppose that any lawyer in this Chamber would, if 
he were not called upon by the political exigencies of the moment 
to vote in favor of the joint resolution, admit that under the Ha- 
waiian system the power to alienate that nation does not repose 
in the legislature or the treaty-making authority unless it is so 
ordained in her organic law, and yet the constitution of Hawaii, as 
I have pointed out, only gives authority in respect to political and 
commercial union to be exercised by treaty, and there is not one 
word anywhere, unless it is found in the treaty-making provis- 
ion, which I gravely doubt, e denationalization. 

It will not be presumed that a people under republican forms 
ever organize a government for the purpose of granting the entire 
country to another. The agency created through the constitu- 
tion and laws must be regulated and controlled by them. No 
nation ever made a constitution or passed an act through its leg- 
islature or elected a legislature with the intention that that legis- 
lature should destroy the nationality. For the first time we are 
to accept the unauthorized act of the Congress as binding not only 
on ourselves but also upon Hawaii. 

We are confidently informed that if the President of that Re- 
public and his islature make no objection, that the country is 
ours, regardless of their constitution. Mr. President, if Senators 
would calmly reflect upon this situation the pending resolution 
would be consigned to the waste basket, where it belongs. 

Mr. President, passing from this to another subject, I wish to 
call the attention of the Senate to the ar: ent made to some ex- 
tent here to-day, that as Hawaii is small its annexation will not 
amount to a very great deal. It is no doubt true that the Repub- 
lic of Hawaii is comparatively insignificant, but its absorption 
will nevertheless as completely establish our repudiation of the 
Monroe doctrine and of other theories of government heretofore 
adopted as though it covered a much greater area and was ten- 
anted by a much more numerous and powerful population. Every 
vast change has had a small beginning. Our independence was a 
matter of growth, and no one doubts that because of our success 


numerous monarchical establishments were destroyed and upon 5 


their ashes free governments arose. If wecan annex these islands, 
we can take in any spot in the world under the same claim of 


right. 
Ts illustrating this phase of the question, Senator Morehead, of 
Kentucky, during the Texas discussion, said: 


He might be told that these were extreme cases. So they were; and he 
should not have introduced them but for the sake of illustration, and they 
did illustrate the principle contended for and showed plainly the extremi 
of the proposition contained in the resolution from the House. If Cuba an 
Haiti and Liberia were received, we might soon have an application from 
China. We had had lately a brilliant mission to China and had become 
acquainted with many things before unknown touching the Celestial Em- 
pere land of flowers. Very possibly we mieh become captivated by the 

uty of their long tails and ting eyes and wish to have among us their 
ladies with little feet. 

The annexation of an empire so large as China would, haps, go pre’ 

n 3 e 
this was alread: 
Peru, and e, till at len 
We were told by the E that the people of 
s, Man-eaters. Very well; if 


hink of it!—the Ultima 
in this Uni 


THE DANGER OF THE EXAMPLE. 


Mr. President, the point of this reference is that if we commence 
this work of expansion and accretion there will be no limit. The 
taste of conquest is dangerous. It may be well enough for any 
Senator to say that, after all, the annexation of so small a 
country is immaterial; that we would not seize a larger country 
similarly situated. But experience shows that this argument is 
valueless, and that the very vote which is given by the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts who has so eloquently ad- 
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dressed the Senate to-day in favor of the resolution will be re- 
ferred to as authority and be declared to be worthy of the greatest 
consideration in maintaining the theory that the Philippine Islands 
and other parts of the world are to be permanently acquired. 
Mr. President, in this body, among the most eloquent and able 


Senators who favor annexation are to be found those who have 
urged, as I said the other day, that wherever the American flag 
is raised it must forever remain. They will be sure to take ad- 


vantage of this precedent. When a treaty of peace with Spain is 
being negotiated the consequences of Hawaiian annexation will 
be ifested 


man . 

This is the first step—the dangerous step—in the direction of 
territorial expansion. If there ever was a time when we should 
proceed slowly in such matters, that time is now. To-day, in the 
midst of the great triumphs of our arms; to-day, when every where 
in our land rise voices of praise and thanksgiving for the wonder- 
ful battles we have won, we must not be deaf to the circumstance 
that intense enthnsiasm is not productive of the wisest conclu- 
sions, and that in the midst of the excitement incident to military 
success there is but little opportunity or ability to solve those 
numerous problems of free government which encompass the vic- 
torious Republic. 

Mr. President, in times when nations are struggling for life, 
when they are being emancipated from oppression, when they are 
admitted to the broad light of freedom and breathe in that in- 
vigorating air of liberty of which they were so long deprived—in 
those moments they understand the meaning of tyranny, and they 
know full well the distinction between civil government exercised 
and based upon the people’s will and that which springs from 
military power. 

However virtuous men may be or may have been, however 
great their intellectuality, however superior their education, when 
they are suddenly invested with plenary jurisdiction and have 
the authority to dominate their fellow-men, the temptation is 
ever too great and they yield to its seductions. Hence the danger 
of vast military establishments and the necessity for thorough 
separation between the civil and military departments. When 
this Government was first organized and had around it and 
within it nothing save that which told of human rights vindicated 
and oppression subverted, it was far differently situated. But 
two or three years ago, but four or five months ago, we did not 
hear Senators clamoring for extension and expansion and for im- 
mense navies and armies. ` 

OUR HOMOGENEITY IMPORTANT. 

Mr. President, is the homogeneity of the American people 

worthy of consideration? What is it we most need in solving the 

roblems of domestic government? We require not only that co- 
Reston which draws together the whole in an effort to preserve 
its every part, but we must have that moral sympathy and that 
moral strength which can only emanate from a people sufficiently 
eđucated to appreciate the basic principles of their government, 
sufficiently co us to defend them, and sufficiently impartial 
to deal ont to each other and to all men that justice upon which 
alone human institutions can permanently rest. 

Mr. President, see the problems which constantly confront 
American people. From the Atlantic shore to the Pacific Ocean 
we have a common people. We are used to regard ourselves as 
such. We speak of a common interest, of a common heart, and 
of a universal aspiration. We of these as the result of that 
educated development of just minds which has eventuated in the 
formation of a character and a capacity adequate to meet the 
grave necessities of self-rule. EA 

Yet, while that is true, do we not fiad wide diversity of opinion 
in this Republic? Do we not find in Massachusetts, for instance, 
a great difference of opinion as to financial matters as contrasted 
with the sentiment on the same topic that prevails in the State of 
Colorado? Do we not find certain parts of this country striving 
for the prevalence of theories in which they honestly believe, and 
which they enforce with t intellectual vigor? And do we not 
find in another part of this same land violently antagonistic no- 
tions upon that identical topic? : 

And yet, sir, if this be true in this country of education, in this 
land where the-schoolhouse and the church rise, where we are 
taught together and breathe the same atmosphere, where from 
ocean to ocean the railroads and other means of transportation 
carry us day ae day, and where the constant intermingling of 
every class tends to dissociate from all anything in the nature of 
pronare or sectionalism—if this be true here in our well-beloved 

epublic, what is to be the condition of things if we summon 
among us millions—not merely hundreds of thousands, but mil- 
lions—who not only are not masters of the theories of civil gov- 
ernment, but who, Mr. President, know less of it than the child 
who toddles at your knee? 

I wonder that anyone who feels a deep and abiding interest in 
his country will decline to pause a moment over this consider- 
ation. Is it contemplated that we are to educate newly im 
races and that after years of trouble and difficulty they may be 
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raised to our level? Have we attained perfection in government? 
Have we solved all its grave and momentous difficulties? Are we 
prepared to say that we possess not only the government par ex- 
cellence, which we do assert, but that there is no more for us to 
do, that the superlative has been reached, that there is no other 
question now important enough for us to solve, and that we must 
go forward as republican missionaries throughout all the nations 
to instill lessons of freedom and that reverence for law which 
we inculcate and in which we believe? Are we prepared to assert 
this? Surely not. 

There is scarcely a Senator here who does not look forward to 
the near future as pregnant with grave contentions among our 
own people, not battles with the sword, bnt battles of intellect, 
battles of mind, battles where men earnestly and honestly con- 
tend for mastery as to principles affecting even our governmental 
structure. Shall we, thusconfronted by these domestic problems, 
thus meeting day by day these grave issues, demanding our best 
thought and our most patriotic effort, affiliate with the ignorant, 
venal, and savage, living far removed and alien to us in language 
and ideas? 

Will the Malay make a good citizen? I do not think so, not- 
withstandingencomiumspasseduponhim. Obliteration willcome 
before he is qualified to be of us. He should never be elevated to 
the position of American citizenship, and no country tenanted by 
eon should ever be acquired for permanent occupancy. 
The Negrito must share the same fate. Not every clime, not under 
every sun, not in the home of every race can the American citi- 
zen be found. 

He dwells where natural gifts and the advantages of education 
and free exercise of his best faculties lead him to see the best and 
to do it. He belongs to a dominating type. It must be through 
the processes of evolution, not born in legislative halls and that 
do not spring from the sudden thirst of power on the part of an 
armed ple, that men may be disciplined for freedom. In this 
day and generation, when we hear the ap of momentous 
questions, we are told that we must depart from tried paths and 
proceed into an undiscovered country, 

Mr. President, the following may be considered to some extent 
a summary of the positions which I have taken here. First, as to 
the statement that our policy has always tended toward annexa- 
tion. This is untrue. Jefferson declared that we should never 
accept any territory requiring a navy to defend it. Webster, 
while asserting that we had uliar interests in the islands, ex- 

ressly disclaimed any intention of annexation. PresidentsTyler, 

aylor, Fillmore, etc., held the same views. Marcy at one time 
favored annexation, but the scheme was not carried out, and his 
latest expression on the subject favored maintaining their inde- 
pendence. When Mr. Frelinghuysen was Secretary of State he 
adopted Jefferson’s view against extracontinental acquisitions. 

Second, that we need Hawaii for military purposes. It is diffi- 
cult to see how such an addition to our country could otherwise 
than weaken us. We are now but moderately defended, both as 
to fortifications and naval development. Admiral Walker testi- 
fied before the Senate Committee on Coast Defenses that in case 
of war with a great maritime power our Navy would be inadequate. 

Its splendid achievements at Manila and Santiago in nowise de- 
tract from the correctness of that assertion, nor can we question 
that if we are to proceed to develop ourselves as an all-conquering 
power our Navy must be many, many Sms augmented, While 
vast improvement has been made, our Navy is not perfect. Every- 
body admits that Hawaii would require naval defense. We are 
not protected as it is. Will it help us to take in something new 
also demanding defensive expenditures? 

It would cost not less than $100,000,000 to properly protect“ 
Hawaii. The town of Honolulu is located on the Island of Oahu 
and Pearl Harbor is also on that island. Admiral Belknap says 
that Honolulu can be well defended by fortifications costing 
$5,000,000. General Schofield reported officially to the Depart- 
ment that it could not be defended from the land and would be 
useless as a naval station for that reason. Schofield reported in 
favor of Pearl Harbor. It will, in any event, take much money 
to fortify these two places, to say nothing of naval repair shops 
and sites for same, docks, etc. (We have no adequate docks any- 
where.) But when thesetwo harbors are fortified, what have we 
got? A partial protection of one island containing only about 

uare miles. There are six other inhabited islands, some of 
which are much larger than Oahu, viz, Hawaii contains about 
4,000 square miles, and Maui and Lanui are much more extensive 
than Oahu. Moreover, the islands are not closely grouped. 

The distance between their extremes is some 400 miles. While 
there are no extensive harbors outside of Honolulu and Pearl, 
there are yet landing places on each island. Especially is this true 
of Hawaii. At Hilo there is a wharf in process of construction. 
Unless a navy capable of successfully meeting any hostile force 
that may be sent is maintained and retained at the islands t 
can not be held, even if Pearl and Honolulu harbors are fortifi 
These ports would be blockaded and a naval station established 
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by the enemy at some other port. The defending navy must pro- 
tect the very long coast Jines of the group, and must patrol 400 
miles of water, without taking into consideration the deflections 
necessary in managing vessels sent from one coast to the other. 

The extent of the navy rendered thus essential is problematical, 
It would depend u the resources of our enemy. Something 
over one year ago the English budget showed $100,000,000 appro- 
priated for naval for a single year. The vessels to be 
constructed with this will form buta small part of the British 
navy; and if we assume that $100,000,000 worth of hostile fleet is 
sent to Hawaii, we must be able to prevent a landing and must, 

nently, have at least enough there to defeat an establish- 
ment by the enemy at any point of a naval station or the placing 
of any considerable body of men on shore. If we were contesting 
with England, $100,000,000 would not be enough with which to 
start our island defenses. That sum might do were we contesting 
with Germany, France, Japan, or Russia. Then, have we the 
supplies necessary to maintain an army and navy? 

Ta the testimony given by General Schofield before the House 
committee he referred to 3 of employing natives of 
Hawaii to defend the island, but when those natives permitted 
the few individuals who took possession of the island and over- 
turned the former Government to take that remarkable step, 
when they have permitted that Government to be maintained in 
spite of their own numerical strength, it is absolutely useless to 
talk to me or I think to anyone, with effect, as to the ability of 
the natives to defend anything. 

Mr. President, I have heard a great deal about the valueof allies 
in the prosecution of war. I heard agreat deal of it in this Cham- 
ber for a couple of years when I was unable to vote for the alle: 
patriotic resolutions, which I did not think patriotic, r ing 
other people who were in insurgency, and l then said that whenever 
the American soldier planted his foot upon foreign soil, contesting 
for dominion, he, under the Stars and Stripes, must win his triumph 
and that his auxiliaries would be of comparatively little account. 
Upon a broken reed would this Government rest if she depended 
upon the natives of Hawaii to defend Hawaii in case of foreign 
invasion. She must rely upon her own gallant sons, and their 
blood and their sacrifice alone can maintain her dominion in that 
distant sea. 

Here, as illustrating what I said a moment ago—and I mention 
it now lest it may escape my observation—no one has a higher re- 
gard—and I repeat it—for our soldiers and sailors than have I, 
but they are not the men to whom our Constitution has intrusted 
the maintenance or carrying on of civil government. They are 
not the men who in any age or in any time have been safely given 
the inyestigation of those questions which involve the oid Nee 
of republican institutions. Wise and strong and able and brave 
thongh they are, brilliant and magnificent their victories, glori- 
ous the pages upon which their d are written, yet not to them 
has been conferred by our wise organic law the duties of the 
statesman. 

Mr. President, when Admiral Belknap was testifying some time 
oe before the Committee on Foreign Relations of this body, he 


Great Britain now has Puget Sound, which she ought not be permitted to 
hold a single day, in my judgment. 


I refer to the report of the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, February 26, 1894, page 687. If it be true that the testi- 
mony was given, and I presume there is no one who will deny 
it, for it is an official ed asi we find a very brave and distinguished 
officer, for whom all of us have the highest regard, asserting that 
— ought not to be permitted to hold Puget Sound for one 

te. 


u 
I mention this as showing the different theories upon which the 
different officials of this Government proceed. Civil matters can 
not be safely intrusted to the pany any more than military 
affairs can be assigned to civilians, hat a peculiar declaration. 
As the result of an arbitration, which many of us and perhaps all 
of us here think did not reach a correct judgment, England ac- 
uired dominion on Puget Sound; and the Admiral’s theory is 
because it would be of great advantage to us to possess this 
region, we ought not to permit England to hold it for a moment. 
Again do I say that men, however brave and however able, who 
are engaged in vocations that tempt to conquest, are not good ad- 
visers in civil affairs. 

When we have paid out enormous sums we have not strength- 
ened our continental possessions at all. The Pacific coast is in as 
much danger asever. We must have an Hawaiian squadron. The 
enemy will not move his ships to suit us. We can not leave the 
islands unguarded, because foe may appear at any time. Cali- 
fornia is a long distance away, and the modern cruiser and battle 
ship can not go too far from a coaling station. We must defend 
Calif ornia by a navy other than that employed at the islands. 

_ Engineer in Melville writes that the battle ship Oregon, 


which is one of our best war vessels, can run at forced draft, if 
there is no accident, and without recoaling, 2,400 knots. At ordi- 
nary cruising rates she could travel 5,040 knots. Under forced 
draft (16.79 knots per hour) she consumes 253 tons of coal per 
day, and she can keep this up six days. Under ordinary cruising 
rates (10 knots per hour) she consumes 73 tons per day, and can 
maintain this for twenty-one days. 

The San Francisco, one of our best cruisers, can steam only 
1,500 knots forced draft without recoaling, or 3.2 days, and at or- 
dinary cruising rate she can travel 4,104 knots without recoaling. 
It is therefore evident that if the islands were in the possession of 
an enemy, that enemy would not send his cruisers or battle ships 
to California, for if he tarried to fight he would not have coal 
enough to get home and would float around helpless and useless, 
The sample cruiser and battleship which I have named are about 
as good as any—at all events, above the average. I have made 
these estimates upon the most favorable showing the vessels have 
ever made. I have no doubt, however, that practically my calcu- 
lations are too high, as the average ship seldom comes up to the 
specifications after the actual trial has been made. 

Some one said in the House of Representatives that a battle shi 
of the first class could not be sent safely across the ocean, e 
have negatived that in the case of the Oregon, but because of 
numerous places at which she was able to coal. As a rule, this is 
no doubt true. No one would care to encounter a hoon in a 
battle ship if she did not have an ample supply of coal. 

The above proves that a naval warfare can not be carried on 
with a base of supplies as distant as Hawaii. 

We are told that Honolulu “looks right into” the proposed 
Nicaragua Canal, and will be necessary for the defense of Brito, 
the western terminus of the canal. That this is all ‘‘moonshine” 
will appear when it is shown that Honolulu is 4,210 miles from 
Brito, while San Diego, where we are now erecting a fortifica- 
tion, is only 2,200 miles, and San Francisco only 2,700. Therefore 
itis palpable that, as San Diego is over 2,000 miles and San Fran- 
cisco about 1,500 miles nearer Brito than Honolulu, the California 
points, not Honolulu, must be relied upon. If Hawaii were in 
possession of an enemy, he could never send a modern battle ship 
or cruiser to Brito and e in a fight,” even to say nothing of 
getting back. His coal would give out and we would tow him 
into port. 

I repeat in shorter form the figures which I have already laid 
3 Aer Senate in this connection, epitomizing merely what I 

ve 

We are informed that Honolulu is on the track of oriental 
commerce and that all vessels from Europe or Atlantic ports, after 
going through the canal, will make direct for Honolulu, and from 
there to Yokohama, and that therefore we need the islands to pro- 
tect canal commerce. 

The exact distance from Brito via Honolulu to Yokohama is 
shown on the official charts to be— 


MRE T ey OS ENON u Ce ou a ain nu a a a a a aa a a rss 3 Seen aette 
Honolulu to Yokohama. 


MR Decca cel EE ee 2,700 
n EURO OOS OKOD r 4,538 
Distance from Brito to Yokohama via San Francisco 7, 238 


SOS distance via the San Francisco route is shorter by 419 
miles, 

Obviously this fact and the other consideration that San Fran- 
cisco is a most important pone will force practically all the canal 
Asiatic trade that way. This proposition is relied upon, and with 
reason, by those who think that the canal will help California com- 
merce. Theshortest route from Brito to Yokohama within 
176 miles from San Francisco and more than 1, miles from 
Honolulu. The shortest route from San Francisco to Yokohama 
passes near the Aleutian Islands and about 1,900 miles from Hon- 
olulu. Unless the mariner who uses the canal wants to kill time 
he will save 419 miles and go to San Francisco. He may save 
something more by passing within 176 miles of that city. 

3. It is said that unless we take the islands some other govern- 
ment will capture them. In the first place, there is absolutely no 
evidence to justify this assertion. About half a century ago Eng- 
lish and French officers, without authority of their Governments, 
made demonstrations against the islands. We protested, and Eng- 
land and France at once disavowed the unauthorized behavior 
of their agents and even offered to join usin securing their per- 
manent independence. 

We declined, no doubt, because of Washin 's warning 
against entangling alliances; but England and France, to show 
their earnestness, made a mutual official declaration on Novem- 
ber 28, 1843, by which they ed ‘‘reciprocally never to take 
possession, either directly or un the title of protectorate, or 
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under any other form, of any part of the territory,” etc. Ger- | the moorings to which the ship of state was long since attached 


many has not evinced the slightest desire to interfere, and the 
same is true of Russia. As to Japan, there is no danger. A dis- 
pute as to damages for refusal to pen certain Japanese immi- 
grants to land has arisen, but will be arbitrated. Japan is nearly 
8,500 miles from Hawaii, and to defend Hawaii would require an 
enormous outlay, even more than would be required in our case. 

An interesting review of this part of the situation will be found in 
an article by Minister Hoshi in the last November Harper, to which 
I have already referred and which is now in the RECORD at length. 
Japan has every reason to be friendly with us and we with that 
Empire. The enormous increase in the consumption by that 
country of our manufactures of steel and iron and of American 
fiour and cotton and the large importation into the United States 
of Japanese tea, raw silk, etc., are sufficient to establish the ab- 
surdity of any talk of war by Japan for the control of Hawaii. 
If England, Germany, or France waged war against us, their 
financial institutions, which control to a great extent their poli- 
cies, would be driven to the wall. The t gun fired at New 
York by either of these powers would shake Europe to its center 
and render it necessary to make a new map of that part of the 
world. If England were silly enough to fight us, she would oper- 
ate, as far as the Pacific coast is concerned, from Esquimalt, 
which is on our borders and where she has one of the finest forts 
in existence, 

For fifty years we have warned European powers away from 
the Hawaiian Islands, That warning has always been heeded, 
We are better able to take care of ourselves now than we were 
then. Where is there any new danger? 

If it is necessary to build fortifications and guard the islands, 
why not improve Pearl Harbor, which was ceded to us by Article 
II of the treaty of December 6, 1884, by which we were given the 
exclusive right to enter the harbor of Pearl River in the island of 
Oahu and to establish and maintain there a coaling and repair 
station for the use of vessels of the United States, and to that end 
the United States may improve the entrance to said harbor and 
do all other things needful to the p aforesaid?” 

4. It is said that the abrogation of the reciprocity treaty will 
annul the Pearl Harbor cession. 

5. Itis said that if we refuse to take the islands our position will 
be morally weakened. The contrary is true. Under the Monroe 
doctrine we do not claim or take nor would we have the South 
American republics or any of them. The same doctrine has al- 
ways been applied to Hawaii and its application recognized by all 
powers. The strength of the Monroe doctrine consists in our ab- 
stention from conquest or absorption. We merely warn other 
governments not to oppress our sister republics. If Europe said 
to us, Take Mexico, or we will take it,” we would reply, We 
will not do so, and you must keep your hands off.” Pig long- 
defined and carefully regarded policy we apply to Hawaii. If,on 
the other hand, we s begin the plan of absorption, we must 
get ready to take the consequences, Army and Navy must be 
indefinitely increased. Onerous taxation and centralization will 
follow. The Monroe doctrine becomes a thing of the past, a myth, 
a memory, a mistake. 

Mr. President, in this connection let us reflect upon the conse- 

uences of our attitude upon those whom we have assumed to 
defend under the Monroe doctrine. In this Chamber we ap- 
plauded—a most uncommon circumstance—when Mr. Cleveland 
sent in his remarkable message, in which, in maintenance of that 
doctrine, he threw down the gantlet to a mighty empire, and, 
though we were unprepared to face any first-class power, we did 
notfiinch, England, taking a correct view of the situation, agreed 
finally to arbitration, and the incident was, so far as concerned 
the strained relations, happily closed, and we congratulated our- 
selves upon this acquiescence in that time-honored declaration. 

Mr. President, does it not seem passing strange that at this day, 
so close to that hour when we were thus demonstrative in favor 
of that doctrine and declared in this Chamber that it was written 
so e and so firmly in our law that it had almost become 
crystallized in the Constitution itself —when we made that an- 
nouncement just a few months ago, did anyone here suppose that 
we would soon threaten an opposite policy? 

We said we would not even interfere with the ions of 
foreign governments upon this continent, but that the Western 
Hemisphere must be consecrated to freedom, and that wherever 
liberty won in the battle she should remain intrenched and unas- 
sailed, and the armies and navies of the Republic would defend 
her against foreign aggression. But this day we are stretching 
forth for dominion elsewhere; we areabandoning this theory, be- 
cause we can not with any face or conscience assert that no other 
nation has the right to invade the sacred precincts of this hemi- 
sphere, when we claim the right to go abroad and with the sword 
bring within our control alien races. 

Mr. President, what will be the effect, Irepeat, upon our sister re- 
poe on this hemisphere of this manifest-destiny” talk? The 

ave looked upon us as their powerful nts adequate wi 
our giant resources to shield them. y now see us breaking 


by 9 hands and witness us about to engage in spoliation. 
Mir. President, is it wonderful that we already hear murmur- 
ings, not perhaps very loud, against this policy which we are 
advocating, murmurings emanating from this continent, from the 
very peoples with whom we have attempted to form alliances, 
with whom our statesmen have attempted to make closer rela- 
tions, from our own hemisphere, from our sister Republics? 
Naturally the extension of empire will excite jealousy and fear 
here, If we are to abandon our preconceived and announced the- 
ories and go abroad in pursuit of conquests, well may our neigh- 
bors say that we are not their defender, and that perhaps they, 
too, are in danger. 

Mr. President, this programme, which according to some we 
are about to outline and in the pursuit of which this is the initia- 
tive step, must infallibly bring upon us the condemnation or cer- 
tainly the warm regret of every American Republic. Let us 
panie a minute if we are to throw away the lessons of generations. 

f this doctrine has been builded up through so many years and 
has stood every test to which the truth can be subj and has 
been found to be correct, let us not throw it aside in a moment. 
Neither in the storm of passion nor in the enthusiasm of victory 
let us discard it. 

Remember that it was not conceived in haste and indiscretion, 
but that it was born of reflection by those who thought and 
worked for the benefit and advancement of their country. Not 
in the clash of arms or the sound of martial tread or the acclaim 
of contesting or victorious armies was this statesmanlike declara- 
tion announced. Mr. President, it will be long before I forget it. 
I do not arrogate any such knowledge as that which is professed 
by many, leading me to repudiate it as old and worn out. 
truth, Mr. President, as well in matters pertaining to statesman- 
ship and civil government as elsewhere, will last longer than one 
age. Senseless is he who ignores it. 

Can we be indifferent, Mr. President, to the voice of those who 
live upon our continent? We may have power to do so, but the 
consequences of that indifference may be that instead of being 
the advocate and defender of free institutions we will become 
the marauder of nations. 

6. It is claimed that annexation will be most beneficial to our 
laboring interests. This is untrue, and happily the absurdity of 
the claim is thoroughly appreciated by the laboring people of the 
United States, who have not hesitated, from their national assem- 
blage to local meetings, to denounce the entire project. If Hono- 
lulu is a good place for white labor, why has not such labor gone 
there? In what direction is the new enterprise to be guided? 
Everybody concedes that our intelligent white people will not 
work in the cane fields. 

Notwithstanding the talk with reference to the genial character 
of the climate, it is certain that a cane field is a real furnace. 
While the temperature runs from 50° to 90°, the very absence of 
extreme cold and intense heat results in a warm sameness enervat- 
ing in the extreme. Noclimate that can produce coffee can be 
otherwise than unpleasantly warm. The absence of white labor 
establishes that there is no field for it. Sugar is the great indus- 
try. In the year 1897 over 500,000,000 pounds were produced. 
This is about enough to supply the whole population west of the 
Missouri River. e hear the claim often that the limit of pro- 
duction has been reached. The same assertion was confidently 
made when the output was only one-fourth of that of 1897. Sugar 
is the mainstay of the islands; without it there would be no con- 
siderable commerce and no talk of annexation. 

Much is said as to coffee raising. Our consul at Honolulu has 
recently made a very full report as to the status of this industry. 
He shows that the labor is wholly Asiatic; that the Chinese re- 
ceive $16 per month and the Japanese $15, without board; that 
the industry is not yet firmly established; that capital is neces- 
sary. He ventures the opinion that German labor could be profit- 
ably fe get in planting, but does not pretend that ‘ picking,” 
the most expensive part of the transaction, can be done by any 
but inferior labor. The coffee supply of the world now fully 
equals the consumption. There is no tariff in this country upon 
coffee. The Hawaiian must compete with the low-priced labor of 
Brazil and Central America. Manifestly there is nothing in this 
outlook for either the American farmer or workingman. A few 
mechanics can get work now and then in Hawaii, but the market 
in this respect is quite limited. 

Much has been said of the intention of the Dole Government to 
prevent Japanese immigration. That there has been no such in- 
tention is evidenced by the documents and facts which I placed 
before the Senate on yesterday. Not long since 800 Japanese im- 
migrants were refused landing, and this was the basis for the 
controversy with Japan, that Government claiming that under 
existing treaties the interference was unjust. There is in forcea 
convention between the two countries authorizing contract labor 
to go to Hawaii. This is, of course, the worst sort of immigra- 
tion. The 800 excluded were not, except perhaps in a few isolated 
cases, of this class. 
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The treaty which provides for contract labor can be terminated 
on six months’ notice by either power. Dole has never attempted 
to end it, but on the contrary, since the exclusion of the 800 non- 
contract Japanese, the Dole people, through their board of immi- 

tion, have agreed to the landing of 2,000 contract laborers 

rom Japan. The sugar and coffee planters want cheap labor. 
They run the islands and will continue to do so, and they will 
have just the labor they wish—cheap labor—the only labor used 
anywhere in the world by coffee and sugar growers. 

f Dole wishes the treaties with Japan modified, why does he 
not endeavor to procure such modification? If he can not do so 
5 why does he not invoke the friendly offices of the United 

tates? 

7. It is said that if we do not annex, Dole and others will divert 
their trade elsewhere. There is nothing in this. The main sup- 
pure and instigators of this treaty are not philanthropists. 

hey are after profits. They trade with us because they make 
money by so doing. Without any remission of duty they would 
send their sugar and coffee to us because here is their market. 
When the McKinley bill interfered with their sugar, they still 
came here. With the reciprocity treaty in force, they would be 
insane to go elsewhere. ere it necessary to discriminate to hold 
their trade, we could doso by a reasonable treaty. As a matter of 
fact, however, they will, as has been said, continue to deal with 
the people of the United States for their own financial benefit. 

It is said, Mr. President, that there are issues here 8 
the happiness and prosperity of the sugar trust of the Unite 
States. 1 suppose that upon a matter of international concern 
regarding a question which involves the alteration of our policy, 
such a charge will not amount to a great deal; but yesterday the 
distinguished Senator from Kentuc Mr. Linpsay] very thor- 
oughly answered the entire pretense. rtain it is that whenever 
we have brought within our confines all the great sugar produc- 
ing regions of the earth—cane sugar, I mean—the sugar trust, so 
called, will be in clover. It to-day realizes more from the sugar 
produced by the planters of Louisiana than from any sugar which 
it imports, for it does not give those planters, as the Senators 
from Louisiana well know, the benefit of all the tariff, I suppose, 
not by at least half a cent per pound. 

Whenever the cane-sugar production of the world, oriental and 
all, is within the United States, it is said we may have competi- 
tion. Mr. President, the competition possible against great trusts 
is a mere theory. No more could a man with five or ten millions 
of money engage in a contest against the Standard Oil Company 
or the sugar trust or any of the other vast combinations in this 
country than could I, with my microscopic means, engage in a 
war of the sort with a millionaire. 

Therefore this annexation in the end, and pressed to its legiti- 
mate results, will haye but one outcome, and that directly an- 
tagonistic and contradictory to that which is asserted by the ad- 
vocates of annexation. The sugar trust naturally favors and 
must favor annexation. But this is a collateral issue, designed 
merely to divert attention and to attempt by misstatement to 
lead people through prejudice or passion to vote contrary to their 
judgment. Those in this section of the country who have always 
supported the trust are for annexation. 

8. The sugar planters, who are not numerous but enormous! 
rich, have reaped their benefits for the most part from the reci- 

rocity treaty with the United States, by means of which we have 
om to them $75,000,000—the extent of their exemption from 

uty. 
They fear that this treaty may be changed and made more truly 
reciprocal, They therefore are spending time and money to secure 
annexation, and when this is accomplished their ample income 
will be made permanent without any benefit accruing to the peo- 
ple of the United States. This accounts for the position of vari- 
ous newspapers and individuals who are interesting themselves 
vigorously in advocacy of annexation. 

9. The character of population we will bring in by annexation, 
as shown by the last census, is as follows: 


Nationality. 


We do not exclude Japanese and will not do so if Hawaii is an- 
nexed, We exclude Chinese laborers, but we do not drive away 
those already here. Therefore, the Asiatics now in the islands 
will remain, and Chinese and Japanese cheap labor” will be in- 
corporated. 

Mr. President, not very long ago the people of this country 
agitated the question of the restriction of immigration. It is but 
a few weeks since it was the subject of discussion in this Cham- 
ber. It is but a few years ago when it was almost provocative of 
a revolution upon the western coast of this country. We then ob- 
jected to importing Mongolians by the shipload, and now, as re- 
marked tome by a distinguished Senator, we propose to bring 
them in by the continent load. 

We assume to be fond of our laborers, and yet we design im- 
porting or forcing into this country, by extending our boundary, 
an element of competition with which our kindred can not possibly 
hope to compete. When our friends who argue for a protective 
tariff point to its benefits, they invariably advance or seek to ad- 
vance the argument that labor should receive munificent reward. 
In the prospective presence of 7,000,000 of an alien race, able to live 
upon a few cents a day, willing to work at starvation wages in 
cotton or woolen mills, we are still told that we pursue a mani- 
fest destiny,” that for which political 5 were called 
into existence. The Democratic party and the Republican party 
and the Populist pariy declare they are in favor of further edu- 
cating and further enlightening our own people. Ido not think 
any great organization in the United States has ever heretofore 
said that it believed in diluting ourintelligence and morality with 
the ignorance and crime of other lands. 

10. We are advised that most of the Hawaiian sugar land is 
held under lease and that there is plenty of fine land for the 

ople.” Is anyone fool enough to think that the Hawaiian su 

arons will let an outsider in? If our land laws are extended 
over the islands, will the American farmer “get in” first? If 
there is a general grab, will he be considered? The truth is that 
it takes a fortune to develop and operate a plantation in Hawaii 
to get a start, and the poor man will be even less “in it” there 
than he is here. 

11. If there is anything the matter with the Japanese and Ha- 
waiian treaties; if there are troubles with Japan in contempla- 
tion; if there is difficulty ee. our improvement of Pearl 
Harbor, why not tender our offices and we can fix these mat- 
ters to the satisfaction of all? If our ability to do this is ques- 
tioned, I answer, why not try? The advocates of annexation will 
not permit the making of any such negotiations, because they 
know that the same would be successful. 

It is said that the Japanese and natives will unite and overthrow 
the Government. 

Japan openly disclaims any such intention. If our interest re- 
quired it, we would intervene to prevent any such effort. 

The answer, however, to this pretense is that it is an annexation 
bugaboo. It is suggested by the very men who are importing 
contract laborers now. The Dole Government is doing this 
through its board of immigration. 

12, The present Hawaiian Government was formed as the result 
of a conspiracy headed by our minister. Its organization is 
utterly unfair; its constitution is so framed that the masses of the 
people have nothing to do with the election of a president, and 
the natives are and always have been, in fact, disfranchised. 
They had nothing to do with the organization of the constitution; 
and yet we are informed that annexation can be accomplished 
without their cooperation. 

13. The proposed legis!ation is unconstitutional. Foreign ter- 
ritory can only be acquired through the treaty-making power. 
Our right to so acquire dominion has been maintained singe the 
Louisiana case. It has been recognized by Story, Miller, and all 
writers upon constitutional law who have given their views upon 
the subject. This construction of the organic law found direct 
sanction in the opinion of Justice Clifford in Holden vs. Joy (17 
Wall., 211). 

14. The Texas case does not constitute a precedent, for Texas 
was admitted under section 3 of Article IV of the Constitution, 
which declares that ‘‘new States may be admitted by the Con- 
gress into this Union.” The Constitution having thus designated 
the cases wherein the Congress might exercise jurisdiction to 
admit, and confined such exercise to ‘‘new States,” excluded the 
granting of authority to admit any territory not constituting 
new States. The provision of section 3 supra, giving the Con- 
gress power to dispose of and make all needful rules and regula- 
tions respecting the territory of the United States, refers to terri- 
tory acquired not by the authority conferred in that section, but 
pursuant to the treaty-making power. 

15. The jurisdiction of the Congress as to legislation is circum- 
scribed by the limits of the United States. ithout those limits 
Congress can not go, unless some explicit power can be shown. 
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Hawaii can be annexed only pursuant to a valid international con- 
tract, i. e., a treaty. 8 : 

16. The cession of nationality is neither an executive nor a legis- 
lative function. The Hawaiian Executive or Legislature or both 
have no general authority to alienate their functions and to deed 
away the nationality which they have been chosen to govern. If 
such authority exists, it must be discovered in the Hawaiian con- 
stitution. y k 

17. The only provision found in the Hawaiian constitution 
which anyone pretends conveys the right upon Dole and his asso- 
ciates to Zeed away the Government is found in section 32 of the 
Hawaiian constitution. That provision is to the effect that the 
President, with the approval of the cabinet, is empowered to make 
a treaty of political and commercial union between Hawaii and 
this country, subject to the concurrence of the Senate. 

The power to make a political union does not involve annexa- 
tion. No one will pretend that authority to make a commercial 
union affects nationality. Political union does not necessarily in- 
yolve the extinguishment of either nation. The conferring of 
this authority upon Hawaii gives no right to sacrifice her entity 
or to merge the same into the American Republic. 

Granting the existence of the power to deed away sovereign 
under the thirty-second article of the Hawaiian constitution, suc 

t has not been made, although a treaty was rs secu by 
waii and agreed upon by the plenipotentiaries of nations 
and transmitted by the President approvingly to the Senate. 
Nevertheless, a treaty being a contract, mutual in all respects, 
and dependent for its efficacy and validity upon the acquiescence 
of all parties thereto, and Article Il, section 2, paragraph 2, of 
our Constitution subjecting the Presidential treaty-making pre- 
rogative to the advice and consent of the Senate, and such advice 
and consent not having been given, it follows that the Hawaiian 
so-called treaty is yet a mere unexecuted proposition, invalid, un- 
enforceable, and without the slightest potentiality. Itis binding 
upon neither party, and is inadmissible in evidence for or against 
any party named within it. 
he resolution recites that which is absolutely false, for it de- 
clares that the “cession ” has been made. No cession or pant is 
of the slightest validity or entitled to be called such until it is ef- 
zesire; binding, and not requiring any acquiescence to make it 
complete. 

The assertion in the general resolution, “the Republic of Hawaii 
having, in due form, signified its consent in the manner provided 
by its constitution, to cede absolutely * * * to the United 
States all rights of sovereignty,” etc., is misleading. The consent 
of Hawaii can not be shown otherwise than by treaty, and a treaty 
not accepted by the United States, pursuant to her Constitution, 
is a mere proposition, susceptible of withdrawal by the party pro- 
posing it and ignored by the second and material party- 

Granting that Hawaii has formally proposed to cede by treaty 
and that the power of cession is conferred in her constitution, 
such cession can only become complete when the United States 
has ratified the treaty and thus e it effective and for the first 
time assented to the acquisition. 

18. The present . threatens our dominancy on this 
hemisphere, because Mexico and Central and South America have 
heretofore believed us sincere in advocating the Monroe doctrine. 
Our abandonment of that doctrine must generate suspicion, im- 

ir confidence in our sincerity, and warn our neighbors that we 

tend to embark be ee those marauding schemes which we have 
always hitherto condemned. 

19. The determination of Hawaiian annexation affirmatively is 
bad enough in so far as the result must be the acquiring of a 
country for the benefit of a few sugar growers and speculators, 
yet the serious evil is found in the example set. The Philippines, 
the Carolines, Puerto Rico, Cuba, and the Ladrones tempt the 
covetous eye of the modern expansionist. 

20. Heretofore we have sought to defend our laboring interests 
by excluding shiploads of Chinamen. We will soon import con- 
tinent-loads of Malays, Negritos, id omne genus, 

21. The protectionists of the United States have heretofore de- 
clared themselves in favor of advanced wages. The new policy 
will break down all restraint, for those who are brought within 
our confines must have equal rights. Slave labor and all enforced 
contract toil is slave labor is tolerated under our Constitution; 
because it has been held by our Su Court that contracts for 
services may be penally maintained. The labor contracts of Ha- 
waii are therefore legally defensible, and it is the policy of an- 
nexationists to maintain these contracts. They will vote against 
the amendment annulling the same. 

22. The policy in which we are about to enter will lead to enor- 
mousexpenditure. The present Con; will be considered most 
economical in the light of that which is tocome. Millions upon 
millions for the ee of an ae army and an enor- 
mous navy are indispensable adjuncts expansion theory. 

23. The expansion theory lead us into complications with 


foreign nations. We will be brought in contact with all sorts of 
poneis which do not now receive any consideration at our 
hands. We will be warlike and aggressive instead of peaceful, 
happy, and prosperous. 
ere are several amenđments before the Senate touching this 
matter, and there probably will be other amendments offered. I 
do not know that any advocate of annexation will be willing to 
take the position that any of these amendments ought to bə 
adopted. I suppose that even the amendment which prevents 
slave labor in Hawaii may be voted down. I presume that the 
joint resolution in its present untruthful form, stating that there 
as been a cession when there is no cession, is also to receive the 
approval of those who are in favor of annexation. 
ut at least we ought to be willing to submit to the Senate, 
with confidence in its adoption, an amendment authorizing the 
poops of those islands to vote. Iwill not go into the character 
of the organization of that Government. I will not speak of the 
methods which were employed. The Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. PETTIGREW] will more fully and completely cover that sub- 
ject than I would be able to do, as he is, I ve, more familiar 
with it, though I have given it some study. But if ever there 
was a time when the American people should be careful not to 
incorporate within their confines any of those who do not wish 
to come in, itis now. Why not, then, adopt the amendment per- 
mitting a vote? 

Mr, President, I sympathize with the views expressed by the 
distinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar], as every 
one, I presume, here knows, with reference to the extension of 
dominion; but he must remember, when he asserts that the an- 
nexation of the Hawaiian Islands does not mean such extension, 
and can not be quoted in advocacy of that extension, that that 
5 is not recognized as valid by the advocates of a broader 
policy. They hail him as a powerful colaborer in the cause. 

Captain Mahan, from whom the advocates of annexation have 
often quoted, has said in an article published by him and called 
“Hawaii and our future sea power: 


The United States finds itself compelled to answer a question—to make a 
decision—not unlike and not less momentous than that required of the Ro- 
man senate when the Mamertine garrison invited it to occupy Messina, and 
so to abandon the hitherto traditional policy which had ed the expan- 
sion of Rome to the Italian peninsula. 


Again he says: 


This is no mere question of a particular act, but of a ak we one a policy, 
fruitful of many future acts, toenter upon which, in the fullness of our na- 
tional progress, the time has now arrived. The principle accepted, the an- 
nexation of Hawaii would be no mere sporadic effort, irrational because 
disconnected from an adequate motive, but a first fruit and a token that the 
nation inits evolution has aroused itself to the necessity of 5 its life— 
that has been the happiness of those under its influences beyond the borders 
that have heretofore sufficed for its activities, 


There is a very brief comment taken from the Nation upon this 
article, which I will read: 


t it. This is no mere question of a partic- 
ular act, but of a principle, a po! 1101 itful of ey acts.“ As such it 
is as important as — kc which has occurred in the United States since 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution, and as such it ought to be debated. 
8 this, the way in which the subject has been for four years left 
in the hands of sugar and other speculators, and bandied about as a means of 


making money for a few sons of missionaries, of kee England out of an 
island. of curing lewdness and heathenism, and of 8 my rte „key.“ 
is certainly very odd. 


* * * * & 


+ * 
82 is 8 more and more aware of the gravity of the scheme. 
Ca; Mahan has laid it perfectly bare. His illustration from the history 
of Rome is most a; te. When the senate directed the consul to occupy 
Messina, it launched Rome on a new career, which was to build up the 
Empire, but it sealed the fate of Roman republicanism. Theage of Cato and 
Scipio and Gracchus, the am of liberty and law, had come to an end. The 
age of Marius and Sylla and Pompey and Cæsar and Augustus and Caligula 
had been entered on. The empire Lad begun. As soon as provinces —— 


to be uired by e or fraud the rule of the people ceased an 
oli char 


parc cal senate too ge. 

senate had not been long in charge before the "princeps ™ or “ boss" 
made his ap nee and told it what laws to pass and how the sham offices 
should be filled. And the had not been long in command before the 


soldiers who won and heldi the provinces made their <a and put his 
office up at auction. And then, in another brief period, the whole fabric 
built up by so much valor and ambition and love of “expansion” fell into 
hideous ruin. If it does not point a moral as well as adorn a tale, no event 
of human history is fitted to do so. 


Mr. President, it is unfair and wrong to charge those of us who 
oppose annexation with want of patriotism. can understand 
t somebody who may have a financial interest in the result of 
this contest, who may, for instance, hold stock in some Hawaiian 
sugar companies, may do this, but those of us who are here in op- 
position to this scheme earnestly believe that its accomplishment 
will bring great disaster upon the Republic. 

We glory in the triumph of our arms, in all that the American 
citizen should deem worthy of praise, and we resent as infamously 
untrue any imputation to the contrary. Upon the deck of every 
battle ship where American blood has been poured, upon every 
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field where American valor has transmitted to posterity in imper- 
ishable message the grandeur and splendor of her name—we haye 
an interest in all that we have a share—it is the common heritage 


of American citizenship. Therefore, sir, when we contest for 
what we conceive to be the truth and the right we but exercise a 
right and perform a duty, 

The expressions of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] 
in the early part of his remarks this morning regarding the duty 
of a Senator were very appropriate. 

I have noticed, so far as I am personally concerned, that I haye 
been attacked because in the legislature of my State of 1893 a res- 
olution favoring annexation was passed. To show the absolute 
aap hiy of the following of any rule, if it could be called a 
rule, of that kind I will place in the RECORD as a part of my re- 
marks the vote in the very next California legislature two years 
afterwards, in which in the State senate the resolution was de- 
feated, the vote being 9 to 22, the negative ey ee of all 
the Democratic members and a majority of the Republican mem- 
bers. Of course if we are to be guided by an inspiration of this 
1 the last expression must be deemed more binding 

an the t. 


Assembly joint resolution No. 8, relative to the annexation of Hawaii, was 
introduced January 24, 1895, by Assemblyman Bremster C. Kenyon, of the 
seventy-second district (Los Angeles), referred to committee on federal 
relati ssembiy Journal, page 156. 

The resolution was favorably reported from committee on January 31, 
1895.—Assembly Journal, page 

The resolution was read and adopted February 18, 1895.— Assembly Journal, 


458. 
The resolution reached the Senate in message February 18, 1895, and was 
mere to the, committee on federal relations and immigration.— Senate 
ournal, e 595. 

The es was reported favorably to the Senate from committee and 
made 72 order for same day at 3.30 p. m. February 27, 1895.— Senate Jour- 

The resolution was not reached at 3.30 p. m. February 27, 1895, and was 
made special order for March 1, 1895.—Senate Journal, page 708. 
The resolution was refused adoption, upon the roll being called, by a vote 
of 22 against and 9 for, on March 1, 1895. Sen 750. 

The resolution was defeated by the agara vote: Ayes, Senators Beard. 


Franck, Henderson, Orr, Pedlar, 5 
ton—9. Noes, Senators Arms, Androus, Bert, Burke, Denison, Dunn, Fay, 
ollaway, Mahoney, tin, Mathews, Me 


Flint, Gesford, Gleaves, Hart, H 
Allister, McGowan, Seawell, Seymour, S 


I take it that those of us who have come here, 8 as we 
all do able and strong constituencies, are expected to exercise our 
judgments in accordance with the dictates of our consciences and 
the theories of government as we understand them. We are here 
with some independence of character, I trust, and sworn to follow 
a Constitution which we can not afford to violate as we under- 
stand it, even though we are instructed to do it by the combined 
vote of the American people. We strive to do our duty. In this 
way only can we expect or do we deserve ere 

Thave the greatest confidence in the wisdom, the candor, the 
absolute ability of the American people, but it is impossible for 
me as an individual to know as much of a given question as an- 
other who has contributed toward it more thought, who has ex- 
amined it with more care, who has studiedit with more painstak- 
ing deliberation, and who has had the weight ofits decision directly 
upon his shoulders. So it takes time for these matters to be un- 
derstood. They are not to be solvedin aninstant. Hence that 
legislator who follows what he concedes to be his duty in a mat- 
ter involving principle and affecting, as he understands it, the 
basic principles of governmentis right. The legislator who does 
not thus act is wrong and proceeds contrary to his obligations, 
whether he be in this Chamber or elsewhere. 

The exciting incidents surrounding us may influence some, but 
no action we may take regarding this resolution can haye the 
slightest effect upon the pending conflict. We will proceed until 
victory perches upon our standard and until conquest after con- 
quest shall attest our 5 The difficulty will come later 
on. Stirring scenes may be in store for us. Battles may be fiercely 
barr This will be so no matter what may be done regarding 

Waii. 

The influence of our action here is in another direction, and 
bears upon final settlement. I fear the effect of the example. I 
regard with 55 solicitude the possible changes of our tried and 
true policies. 1f annexation must come, it will be the hope of 
those who have opposed its consummation, with all the power at 
our command, that our views may have been mistaken. It will 
be our prayer that this great nation will not proceed upon a ca- 
reer of conquest; that she will not teach her sons and daughters 
that in the glory of martial triumph is to be found the supreme 
happiness of freemen. When the battle tide has passed and the 
c ess of reflection is about us, may we wisely consider those 
important teachings handed down from the great and gone, and 
may we never forget that not within our little circle or in our 
little oa has been discovered all the wisdom of mankind and but 
few of the lessons that philosophy and patriotism have inculcated 
since the morning of time. 


Toner, urst—22. 


Contested-Election Case—Aldrich ys. Plowman. 


SPEEOH 
HON. CHARLES L. BARTLETT, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 9, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

“ Resolved, That William F. Aldrich was not elected a member of the Fifty- 
fifth Congress from the Fourth Congressional district of Alabama, and isnot 
entitled to a seat therein. 

* Resolved, That T. S. Plowman was duly elected a member of the — 
fifth Congress from the Fourth Congressional district of Alabama, and is en- 
titled to a seat therein 

Mr. BARTLETT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In a record embodying the testimony of nearly 
1,400 important witnesses, a record covering some 2,000 or more 
printed pages, it would be utterly im ible for me, in the brief 
time at my disposal, to detail to this House the evidence, even the 
important evidence, or the facts upon which the minority of the com- 
mittee of which I have the honor to be a member have seen proper 
to dissent from the report of the majority in this case, so that the 
House could be informed before they pretend to pass a judicial 
decision upon the question now before us, involving as it does the 
right of a representative of the people of the Fourth Congressional 
district of the State of Alabama to the highest privilege of an 
American citizen—to occupy his seat upon the fioor of this House. 

I can not hope, I do not intend even to attempt, to follow the 
discussion which has taken place in connection with this election 
contest, because I could not do justice to it within the time al- 
lotted to me, and I certainly could not expect to add much, if 
anything, to what has been so ably stated heretofore in the dis- 
cussion by my distinguished colleagues, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Fox] and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SET- 
TLE], representing the minority of the committee. I might 
almost despair, sir. even if I the eloquence of a Cicero 
or a Tully, or the fire, vigor, and vehemence, as well as the logic, 
of a Webster, of convincing those who do me the honor to listen 
on the other side of the House to what I shall have to say at this 
time, and I am quite sure that I can not convince the empty seats. 
[Laughter and applanse. ] 

Mr. Speaker, I heard you make a remark once, which was this: 
That when you first came to Congress you undertook to find out 
for yourself the truth of the contested-election cases, but you dis- 
covered that it was futile to do so, and afterwards committed 
pz conscience to the committee. [Laughter.] That may begood 

epublican politics; but, gentlemen on the other side of the House, 
when you yote that way you want to change the reading of the 
resolutions that are offered by your committee in the pending 
case and declare, instead of what you have presented— 

Resolved, That we do not know and we do not care who is elected from 
this Fourth Congressional district of the State of Alabama, but that Thomas 
F. Plowman was not elected because he is a Democrat, and W. F. Aldrich 
was elected because he is a Republican. 

I believe, if I can have the attention of those who will do me 
the honor to listen to me for a few moments, I can show you, as 
an impartial jury of judges called to pass upon this question, that 
this contestee was elected, and that he is entitled to his seat, and 
that to take it from him and deliver it over to this political pirate, 
the contestant, is neither more nor less than a political robbery. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish I had time to enter into a discussion of the 
„cool. unprejudiced,” and impartial” remarks of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann]—this gentleman who evinces the cold 
neutrality of an impartial judge.” Why, he went into the case, 
he tells us, with his sympathies all for the contestee, Mr. Plow- 
man. Why? Because Mr. Plowman was a Southern man, and 
that he, the gentleman from Illinois, was the offspring of Southern 

nts. 

Much as we have to be sorry for, many as have been our sorrows 
and afflictions, we can still raise our hands to-day and thank the 
Lord that the gentleman from Illinois was not born on Southern 
soil. [Laughter.] The cold neutrality of an impartial judge,” A) 
and yet not a word or a remark made by him in reference to 
South that did not give the idea of the human hyena, who would 
not dig up and did not dig up every charge of every character 
that could be insinuated or produced and paraded before the 
House to the disparagement of the Southern people, so as to influ- 
ence the judges who are to sit in this case upon the question of 
law affecting the right of a member to his seat, which should be 
determined solely upon the evidence submitted here. 

What, Mr. S and gentlemen of the House, is the evidence 
that the people of the State of Alabama are so poor that they can 
not contribute to a school fund as much as Illinois does? uld 
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that fact, that they are poor, be a reason to turn this contestee out 
of his seat? Is thata justification for the report of the committee 
of this honorable body and that they will give the seat to the con- 
testant? 

What matters it if in 1891, as they were authorized to do under 
the statutes of thë United States, the legislature of Alabama re- 
districted her Congressional districts, as the gentleman said they 
did? It was done under the authority granted by the statutes of 
this country and the Constitution under which we live. There 
was no Populist party in Alabama when this redistricting was 
made, and the assertion that the black county of Dallas was put 
into the Fourth district with the other five counties to count out 
the white people is as false as it is gratuitous. [Applause on the 
Democratic side. 

You can not find it in the record. You can not find it in the 
history of Alabama. I wish I had the time to follow out the argu- 
ment made by the gentleman from Illinois upon this subject and 
to commend it to gentlemen upon the other side on the subject of 
redistricting States. If it were true that that was an evidence 
of fraud, I should ask my good friend the chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee [Mr. 5 to tremble for fear that he 
would be turned out, because I believe his district is just in the 
shape of a monkey wrench. Even in Illinois, this State that casts 
one vote for every third inhabitant, they redistrict their districts, 
too. Ihave a picture of the district right adjoining that of the 

ntleman who makes the charge with reference to Alabama. 

e find that district is in the shape of a Maltese cross. 

So I might go on and pick out even the district of my distin- 
guished friend who is the chairman of this committee and those 
that adjoin him. You have the right in redistricting Ohio and 
Michigan to carry out the will of your legislature, so long as you 
comply with the law, and no man would have a right to charge 
that you and your people intended to commit fraud because your 
district was not drawn on such lines of beauty as might suggest 
themselves to the canting, carping gentleman from Illinois. But, 
more than that, the gentleman refers to Alabama as giving 89 
cents per capita for her school fund. He holds up in terrible op- 
position to it the tremendous amount that his State and other 
wealthy States of this Union—Massachusetts and others—give per 
capita. 

He was not fair enough to let the committee understand that 
the very statistics from which he read disclosed the fact that the 
local money from counties and cities devoted by Alabama to 
school funds had not been reported, that the calculation was made 
upon the State appropriation, and that the author from whom he 
took that census made a footnote and called his attention to it. 
But the gentleman was so eager to slander the people of Alabama, 
so anxious that his frigid impartiality toward the State and her 
people should appear, that he neglected to give the House that 
information. 

Mr. FOX. Will my friend pardon me for an interruption? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Why, certainly. 

Mr. FOX. I just want to say that the census oi 1890 shows 
that Mississippi and Alabama paid more money to the support of 
the public schools of their respective States, according to the as- 
sessed valuation of the property in those States, than the great 
State of ew eee on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BARTLETT. Iknowit, and Ihave the census in my hand. 
I wiil tell you what it shows. It shows that Illinois, with two 
sections of land in each township, I think, devoted by this great 
Government to educational purposes, and Alabama, with only 
one, Alabama pays as much relatively for the school fund for her 
children as Illinois. Here are the figures. I defy any man tocon- 
tradict them. But that is not all, Mr. Speaker. I wish I were 
not compelled to answer such a statement; but let this case go as 
it may, the contestee can afford to go out of this House robbed of 
his seat rather than his people shall be slandered. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman forget that the great State of 
Alabama, as well as the State of Georgia, which gave her to the 
Union, came out of the war in 1865 robbed of her wealth? Upon 
a thousand battlefields lay the flower and chivalry of every home 
in the South. Crippled and maimed, these old, Kray hatred, griz- 
zled veterans of the South limped their way back to the desolated 
country which had been their home, with nothing but their honor 
and their energy and the few horses that Grant, God bless his 
magnanimous soul for it, gave them with which to make their 


crops. 
Mr. FOX. He was more magnanimous than a Republican Con- 


gress. 

Mr. COX. And they were all taken away from them. 

Mr. BARTLETT. that as it may, they found chimneys to 
mark the devastation of their homes, their plantations and their 
barns devastated and burnt andempty. Their property was gone, 
but they set about to rebuild their shattered fortunes. With no 
Government that looked upon them save as opposed to the Gen- 
eral Government, they ape t their hands to the plow of work and 
progress; and to-day, Mr, Speaker, after thirty years have gone, 


they stand before this country and the world not only respecte: 
but, thank God, they are feared and obeyed. And what was oe) 
that makes us unable to contribute to the educational fund more 
than we do? The State of Alabama, with no property, with im- 
poverished People, started upon its progress of rehabilitation in 
1866 with no debts, comparatively speaking. : 

But a horde of keen-scented and hungry Northern and Western 
adventurers found the rich carcass as she lay prostrate, and with 
the aid of the vicious and ignorant for DEF seven years they 
foisted upon that State a government and loaded it with $30,000,000 
of bonds and debts, and to-day the State of Alabama pays one- 
third of its taxes for educational purposes, one-third for the Gen- 
eral Government, and one-third to pay the bonds that its carpet- 
bag and scalawag rulers put upon it. Illinois can not show up in 
that way, though she be championed by an abler champion than 
the gentleman who addressed this House. And because. forsooth, 
we do not go deeper and deeper into our pockets and impoverish 
ourselves, we are charged with breeding ignorance and vice, and 
doing it to maintain Democratic supremacy in Alabama. Gentle- 
menof the House, such an argument was unworthy to be addressed 
to gentlemen in a contested-election case. j 

The man whois strong in the conviction that he had a good case 
would never have done it, Mr. Speaker. No one but the frigidl 
impartial gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] would do it, an 
I dismiss it as unworthy of notice again, and it is without interest 
on this question. 

Mr. BRUCKER. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Georgia aquestion. As I understand it, this case rests largely 
upon the vote of Dallas County? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. 

Mr. BRUCKER. And as I further understand the gentleman 
from Georgia, a list of names from whom markers and inspectors 
of the election should be selected was submitted by Mr. Aldrich 
to the judge of probate, the county treasurer, and the clerk of the 
circuit court, and the persons were selected which he desired from 
this list. Now, the question I want to ask you is this: In these 
precincts where the men selected to act as markers and inspectors 
were named by Mr. Aldrich, or at his request, how does the Al- 
drich vote in those precincts compare with his votes in the pre- 
cincts where the men selected were not suggested by him? 

Mr. BARTLETT. The ones selected by him are the ones he 
complains of more than those who were not “his eae at his sug- 
gestion. [Applause on the Democratic side.] e fared worse 
those places where the men whom he asked to be appointed rep- 
resented him. 

Mr. BRUCKER. Do I understand you to say that in those pre- 
cincts where Aldrich men were selected his vote was less? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Les, sir. It was less in proportion; and in 
his notice of contest he denounces them with more vigor and in- 
tensity than he does the others. 

Mr. Speaker, I have the greatest respect for my distinguished 
friend the chairman of this committee. I know he has studied 
this case as well as he could, and I know he would not make a 
misstatement about the evidence intentionally. I believe, how- 
ever, that in the great multitude of duties which have devolved 
upon him and the enormous amount of work of this committee, 
that he did not thoroughly investigate this case, and that he has 
relied upon the information and the judgment of others rather 
than upon his own investigation. I make bold to say that the 

ntleman from North Carolina [Mr. LINNEY] who has just taken 

is seat, and who never once referred to the case, never reada 
hundred pages of the record. 

I want to say that the gentleman from North Carolina has not 
read this record, because I know, with his learning and with his 
studious habits, he would not have done what he has done, which 
is merely giving us the same speech that he made in 1894 in the 
Robbins case. He spoke about the crooked oath that was taken, 
where they took the oath, “ So help us over the fence; ” and yet he 
joined in the report of Mr. Roxsk, Mr. Moopy, who also a 
with the chairman of the committee, and they never deducted a 
single vote from Mr. Robbins on account of that particular oath; 
and yet he related it before this House, because he got into public 
print and had a man jumping over the fence, and ause his en- 
thusiastic admirer, the contestant, sent a picture of it and his 
words over the district. 

He forgets that three years have passed and that this is another 
Aldrich, use there was another case of Aldrich against Plow- 
man. The speech of my friend from North Carolina reminds me 
of a fable by Æsop. e fox crept up to a vineyard, and hearin 
& great noiseand clatter, ran away. hen hecame back he he: 
again the clattering and the noise, and finally he crept up, wonder- 
ing what this great thing would be. Mr. Speaker, the fox saw it 
was nothing but a bell. He looked up to it and said: 

S 
ughter.] 
, Mr. Speaker, when the gentleman from North Carolina aros 
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with that smooth and oily way with which he is first on one side 
of a question and then on another, with that suavity with which 
he can confuse the contestant and the contestee and this party 
and that party, I could only refer to the political speeches which 
he has made, in his speaking about the purity of the ballot and its 
freedom, and all of that. Next I wondered what thing it was 
that I was going to kear next. I had become accustomed to the 
same voice, the same speech, and these same technicalities, and I 
felt very much like saying that here was a “great big mouth, a 
Front long Fa he made a hell of a noise, but did no harm.“ 
ughter. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. TAYLER], the chair- 
man of this committee, says that he went into the investigation of 
this case without any prejudice and in the spirit only of finding 
out the truth, and yet the whole effort of the gentleman was to 
convince the House that Mr. Aldrich was a Republican. Why? 
He said the committee had divided on party lines. If heconvinced 
the House that Mr. Aldrich was a Republican, he might get the 
Republican vote. That is the only way to seathim. If we are 
trying this case in an impartial way, in which we think it ought 
to be tried, and in which the Speaker probably differs from us, as 
I have stated, why suggest to the House that his Republicanism, 
his Populism, or his Democracy is involved in that question? 

Why not let the case stand on the facts proven in the record as 
to the condnct of the election, and not under the facts proven or 
disputed as to his uliar party affiliations? What matters it, 
Mr. Speaker, whether the gentleman is a Populist, a Jeffersonian 
Democrat, a Republican, or whatever else he may be? I confess 
that it would take a man wiser than Methuselah to find out what 
he actually is, but what matters it whether he is a Democrat or 
a 3 or a Populist, if the case does not justify giving him 
a seat 

Mr. Speaker, you remember with what vigor the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Linney] went through a similar pe: 
formance in the Fifty-fourth Congress, and how the members 
gathered around him as he read from the record in the case about 
voting “dead niggers.” Lou will remember that the contestee 
very foolishly and unfortunately took no evidence. Now, the 
gentleman from North Carolina passes over with very small at- 
tention the suggestion in this record that dead niggers were 
voted. The chairman of the committee said yesterday that there 
were the names of two dead negroes on poll lists as having voted. 

The gentleman, now the senior member of the Republicans on 
the committee, said to-day—merely threw it out as if it was not 
worthy of much attention—that a dead negro was voted. I tell 
the distinguished chairman of this committee that he can not find 
in this record a verification of the statement that a dead man was 
voted; and notwithstanding the claim that you have a receipt for 
the coffin of a dead man that voted, I challenge you to produce it. 

I know that a man by the name of Rayford in Orville precinct 
swore that No. 187 on the poll list, whose name was Oliver, was 
dead, or he gave it as his opinion that he was dead, and he went 
on further, on 809 of the record—and I ask these gentlemen 
to read this record, because it is a refutation of the slanders upon 
the people of the South and upon the people of this State so far as 
the voting of dead negroes is concerned—I say there was a wit- 
ness (see page 309) who declares that he simply heard that he was 
dead; that he belonged to a society of which this*man at one time 
had been a member, and that he heard that one Oliver was dead. 

Now, the fact is, he was living in that precinct with three grown- 
up daughters. When this charge was made by the contestant he 
does not produce a single witness, in violation of the known rule 
of law, and yet the gentleman from Ohio and other gentlemen 
who have spoken have claimed that a dead negro was voted in 
Orviile precinct, No. 8. Ihave not time to read it, but here it is 
on page 809, and I invite the gentleman's attention to it and ask 
the consideration of this House for it. 

Mr. TAYLER of Ohio. Will the gentleman permit me for a 
moment? I know he does not want to do me any injustice. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Certainly I do not. 

Mr. TAYLER of Ohio. You are alluding to Nat Oliver; but he 
was not the man for whose coffin we had the receipt. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I thought it was. 

Mr. TAYLER of Ohio. No; Ithink the man's name was Lewis. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I thank you for the word. The record 
shows that there were two Lewises in that precinct, and one was 
dead and one was living. 

Mr. TAYLER of Ohio. That is your version of it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Thatis the sworn testimony in the case. I 
tell you, Mr. Speaker, if the House only knew this record and 
knew what it really contains, there would be no danger of turn- 
ing this contestee out of his seat. I want to call attention to the 
testimony in this record, where a witness, the Republican in- 
5 8 45 at Union precinct, who voted for McKinley and voted for 

. Aldrich, a witness for the contestant, swears on pages 308 and 
309 that there were two Nathan Lewises in Union precinct, and 
that one died and the other was still living. 


I commend that to the consideration of the chairman of this 
committee. I know he would not have made that statement if he 
had known of this without stating the whole truth. I know he 
does not want to conceal it, and that he does not mean to be parti- 


san, although sometimes he is. I know he is fair when the record 
permits him to be fair, and I call his attention to the testimony of 
this man, a witness for the contestant. There is another pre- 
tended dead man figuring in one of these precincts by the name 
of A. G. Barker. 

They swear that A. G. Barker was dead and was voted as No. 
189 or 187, I do not now recollect which; but when the contestee 
came to take his testimony he produced A. G. Barker before the 
man who was taking the testimony, who swore that he voted in 
that precinct in which they said he had voted. The contestee in 
his brief, referring to the Lewis negro, says that the contestant 
can not now produce this man, their own witness, and we do not 
know to-day whether he is alive or dead. 

Mr. Speaker, these are the things in reference to which my dis- 
tinguished friend, the chairman of the committee, has been mis- 
led. I do not blame him for not reading all the evidence. It is 
almost a physical impossibility to do so, we have so much work 
to do. e are the slaves of the House. We delve and we labor 
in order to give the House information. But I appeal to the gen- 
tleman, when I refer him to the pages of the record and the evi- 
dence of the contestant’s own witness, not to make the statement 
that those people were dead. I donot expect any better from the 
gentleman from North Carolina. Hedoesnotcare what the facts 
of the case are. He just speaks, Mr. Speaker, for the people in 
North Carolina and the galleries. But I know that the gentle- 
man from Ohio does not intend to make a statement that the rec- 


ord does not bear out. 

Mr. Speaker, something has been said with reference to this 
ballot law of Alabama. I wish to say that this law is simply the 
Australian ballot law unadulterated. The great State of Massa- 
chusetts, however much we may differ with her 8 and 
otherwise, is admitted to be in matters affecting the interests of 
her own people the advance agent of reforms. She was the first 
State to adopt the Australian ballot law. Icame to this House as 
an extreme Southerner. Ihad been born and reared upon the soil 
of the South—was proud of that fact. 

As a child I had witnessed the desolations of war, had heard the 
shriek of bullets, had seen the = of bayonets, the flash of 
sabers. I had witnessed the desolation that surrounded my own 
home and the homes of my people. When, having grown to man- 
hood, I came here as one of the representatives of the South, 
knowing that the cause whose agitation had brought on the war 
had been especially the cause of Massachusetts and the East, I 
was almost prepared to look upon the members from that State as 
the enemies of my section. 

But, Mr. Speaker; I am glad to say here to-day, speaking for my 
own section and my own people—I not only say it here, but I have 
said it to my people at home—that when the South and her inter- 
ests are in question, the gentlemen who represent Massachusetts 
on this floor—unless there should be some political question in- 
volved—act freely and without prejudice, and they accord to 
the South and her people their rights more cordially and justly 
than any other members upon the floor of this House. And, Mr. 
Speaker, because the State of Alabama has copied the wisdom of 
the legislature of Massachusetts into its ballot law, Alabama is 
charged with entering into a conspiracy to defeat the will of the 
er and deprive the negro vote of an opportunity to express 

tself at the polls. If Alabama has done that then the blame must 
be laid upon Massachusetts and Australia, because in 1888 Massa- 
chusetts adopted the Australian law in almost the same terms as 
it now prevails in Alabama, though Alabama did not have the 
light break on her until 1893. 

n the book which I hold in my hand is the Massachusetts ballot 
law; and I also hold in my hand a copy of the original Australian 
ballot law, d in Queensland some time in 1869, I think, 
though I do not undertake to be exactly accurate as to the date. 
There is where our ballot law came from. Massachusetts took it 
up, and all the other States in the Union, save that of North Caro- 
lina, have done so. 

What is this law? The gentleman from Ohio and other gentle- 
men on this floor have stood here holding up a ticket with 55 
names upon it, and say, “There is nothing like that under the 
sun.” Yet in Australia, and in Belgium, where they have the 
unadulterated Australian ballot system, we find it provided that 
there shall be printed or written ballot papers containing the 
names of the candidates in alphabetical order, and nothing else.” 

The gentleman who is seeking this seat claims to be a Populist. 
He has sailed under all the flags of opposition to the Democratic 
3 In the first place, his contest having been reported upon, 

e leaves this House and goes to Alabama, ostensibly to champion 
the candidacy of the distinguished 8 er of this House for the 
Presidency. Arriving at era, „ he finds the sentiment 
down there to be in favor of other candidates. He attempts to 
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organize a convention at Calera on the 4th of March, 1896, for the 


ose of carrying out, as was supposed, his promise to support 
8 of the distinguished Speaker. That is in the record. 

All that I speak of now is in the record; I shall confine myself 
to that. After this contestant has been kicked out of the regular 
nominating convention at Calera, and W. J. Stevens and T. J. 
Dunn have been sent as McKinley delegates to St. Lonis, what 
does he do? He telegraphs to Mr. Thomas Platt, of New York, 
to have Judge Daniels, the then chairman of the election com- 
mittee, secure action on his case at once, promising that he will 
then carry the bolting delegates from his convention for Morton. 
He changes his political fidelity in the twinkling of an eye, just 
as his interest requires. 

When the Mc ey wave struck the regular Republican con- 
vention he abandons REED and takes up Morton. He goes to St. 
Louis pretending to represent Morton—he and his rump delegates 
from his rump convention. The national executive committee of 
the Republican party turns him down without a dissenting voice. 
Disgusted with them, humiliated, he goes back, and what does he 
do? Does he seek to run as a Republican? On the 27th of August 
he has himself nominated by a Populite convention, over which 
one W. A. Cook, if I mistake not, presided. 

First he starts as a Representative in the Fifty-fourth Congress, 
and goes down to Alabama as a Reed man. Subsequently you 
find that he has turned into a Morton man; and then says that if 
the Populists willnominate Mr. TELLER on the Chicago platform 
he will vote for him as a Populist; and if not that, he will vote 
for McKinley, because he thought that might help him in his con- 
test. This political corsair, sailing under every flag, fighting 
under every banner except the banner of Democracy, this politi- 
cal piratical craft, sailing in Alabama under every flag, now comes 
to tho House of Representatives and demands your support in the 
unseating of the honestly and fairly elected member from the 
Fourth district of that State. He now comes here pretending to 
be a Republican, and he has convinced the Committee on Elec- 
tions apparently that that is true, in spite of the record and the 
evidence. 

Mr. Speaker, if he be a Populite, he dare not object to the Aus- 
tralian Pallot system, because in 1892 that convention met at 
Omaha and promulgated its principles. In that very platform 
we find that same system advocated, and the gentleman said that 
he would stand upon it. There are no two ways about that. 
Now, that Populite platform claims what? That it is in favor of 
the unadulterated Australian ballot system. There is no infamy 
about that. It is a fact which attaches no discredit to any party. 
The Populists adopted that in their resolution No. 1. Yet this 
Populite mixture, this hermaphrodite, who is“ neither fish nor 
flesh nor fowl nor even good red herring,” raises his hand high in 
holy horror at the Australian ballot law of Alabama, which has 
the indorsement of the party with which he had affiliated him- 


What right had he to complain? Where is the ground of com- 
plaint on his part that this law was adopted in Alabama? He 
says there were 55 electors named on the ticket. But there were 
only three named for Congressmen running on the ticket. Any 
man, no matter how ignorant, could have been told to mark the 
third name from the bottom of the ticket. That would have given 
his ballot to Mr. Aldrich. The most ignorant monkey, an edu- 
cated pig, could have been taught to mark the third name from 
the bottom of the ballot. And yet gentlemen on -this committee 
declaim with vehement vigor and apparent sincerity against the 
Australian ballot system of Alabama, because it contains the 
names of the electors; and they said that the ignorant voter could 
not mark it, and an ignorant marker could not mark it for the 
voter. 

Well, probably he could not. I do not believe that a very ig- 
norant of voters could have done so without the assistance 
of the marker provided under the laws of Alabama, with the con- 
sent and approval of the Democrats and Populists and the gold- 
bug” Democracy of that State. 

hold in my hand a Democraticdummy furnished to each voter. 
A like ticket was furnished to every Republican voter and also a 
similar ticket to the Populists. Everybody can see this ticket 
which I hold in my hand. It shows conclusively how the ticket 
could have been voted and marked. 

The attorney-general was appealed to before the election to 
know if it was permissible to use these dummies. He gave his 
opinion that it was, and they were used. Here itis. All the ig- 
norant voter had to do when he went into the polling booth was to 
take that ticket, and if he was entitled to assistance all that was 
necessary was to hand in his ticket to the marker and have it 
fixed for him. If he did not know how to vote for Congressman, 
this official had a duty to perform and to aid him in that direction. 

„All the voter had to do was to mark the third name from the 
bottom, which would have been a vote for Aldrich, and the second 
name from the bottom, which would have been a vote for Dryer, 
while the bottom name would have been a vote for Mr. Plowman. 


Was there anything difficult about that? Could not a child have 
understood it? This poene of irregularity, and the argument 
that my honorable colleagues on the committee haye made, mean 
nothing. They are as clear as a riddle and as pointed as a ball.” 
Now I wish to read some testimony which has been taken in this 
case, 

May J ask, Mr. Speaker, how much time I have remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The side represented by the gentleman has 
thirty-six minutes, 

Mr. BARTLETT. And now, sir, Ihope the House will bear with 
me a little while. I know that I am imposing on their generosity, 
but I assure them I am imposing upon myself much more; and if 
they will indulge me, I will undertake to discharge this unpleas- 
ant duty—the duty which we must assume in undertaking to 
present to the House the views we have in connection with this 
case. I can not, of course, go through the precincts, as challenged 
by my friend on the other side,one by one. Suffice it to say that 
they, the minority of the committee, do not think the irregulari- 
ties as suggested by him are sufficient to justify the fin of 
the majority of the committee, although we have not the time to 
call the attention of the House to them in detail. 

They simply said, “Fling out Dallas County. Here comes Dal- 
las County. e will not consider it.” Mr. Speaker, Ilay it down 
as a proposition of law, which no man can controvert by respect- 
able authority, that there never has been a contested-election case 
in court or in a legislative body in this country or in England 
where, because two or three precincts of a county or of an election 
district were tainted with fraud, therefore all ought to go out. 

Mr. GREENE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him aques- 
tion for information? 

Mr. BARTLETT. With pleasure. 

Mr. GREENE. As I understand, and as I gather from the re- 

rt, there are eight precincts in Dallas County in which specific 

ands are alleged. 

Mr. BARTLETT. By the report of the committee, yes. 

Mr. GREENE. And three precincts in another county. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Talladega. 

Mr. GREENE. Making eleven precincts. 

Mr. GREENE, Now T have bee tofigure up th 

r. ENE. Now, I have been trying to eup those 
cincts. Is it a fact that, throwing ont all of those eee 
whole eleven, it would still leave a majority of 800 for Mr. Plow- 

2 


man? 

Mr. BARTLETT. There is no donbt of it in the world. It 
would leave a majority of over 900 for Mr. Plowman. 

Mr. GREENE. If they were all thrown out? 

Mr. BARTLETT. All those specified in the report. 

vate GREENE. It would still leave a majority for Mr. Plow- 
man 

Mr. BARTLETT, A majority of nine hundred and odd votes. 

Mr. GREENE. That is what I was tr to get at. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Ves; and we had that all ready to present; 
but everything can not be stated ina minute. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his question. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the contestant claims to be the Republican 
nominee. I want to refer to pages 6 and 7 of the brief of the con- 
testee. Here is a long list of Republicans, covering a whole page, 
taken from the record, such men as W. J. Stevenson, T. J. Dunn, 
the Republican delegate from the Fourth Congressional district 
to the St. Lonis convention which nominated the present Chief 
Executive of this country. Here is General Burke, a gallant Fed- 
eral soldier who lives in that district and who was Republican 
nominee for elector in that district, a man for whom the Demo- 
crats and Republicans, colored and white, have the utmost re- 
spect, who has been a Federal officer, appointed by President Har- 
rison and other Republican Administrations, in Alabama. 

Here are various other people. leading men in the Republican 
party, whose names I will put in the RECORD, but which I have 
not time to read—some thirty or forty of the leading men, Repub- 
licans and Populists, in that district, who, when Mr. Aldrich pre- 
tended to be a Popnlite, threw him down and would not support 
him, When he went to the Populite convention, he was asked in 
the convention if he would support Mr. Bryan and if he wonld 
vote for free silver. He dodged. The very man who presided 
over the Populist convention that nominated him refused to sup- 

ort him and supported Mr. Plowman. The truth of it was that 
bouben F. Cobb, who has twice been the Populist candidate for 
governor in Alabama and who they claim was elected at least 
once, not only opposed this man in this district, but denounced 
him from Sen stump in the district as being ‘‘morally, socially, 
personally, and politically unworthy of the support of any decent 
voter in the district.” 

Well, they say that Chairman Bascock, of the national execu- 
tive committee, nominated him. What right has Chairman BAB- 
cock to nominate a Republican or a Populite in the Fourth Con- 
gressional district of Alabama? Chairman Bascock wrote a let- 
ter on the 18th day of October, 1896, after H. A. Wilson had 
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withdrawn, in which hesaid that as theregular Republican nomi- 
nee had withdrawn and the organized Democratic party had only 
one formidable opponent, he recommended that the Republicans 
support Mr. Aldrich. I want to call the attention of this House 
to a letter in this record from that Republican nominee who with- 
drew. I want the House to understand the reasons why H. A. 
Wilson did not continue in the race. It is found on pages 22 and 
23 of the brief, and page 1295 of the record. 

I want to embalm this letter in the records and archives of this 
nation as an answer to the gentleman from Illinois Fook Many] 
that this righteous man is pursuing rascals down in the Fourth Con- 

ional district until he dies. I want to put upon the records 

of the country the letter of the Republican nominee of the Fourth 
ional district, whom the national executive committee 
supported until he withdrew; whom General Burke, Mr. Stevens, 
Mr. Moseley, and these other men supported. I want to show 
you what he says of this gentleman who is pursuing rascals in 
the Fourth district. When this record is written, if the gentle- 
man who is eni this seat is anxious to fight the rascals who 
live in the Fourth district, he will turn his weapons toward him- 


On the 10th day of October Mr. Wilson said: 

Drar SIR: On the 28th day of last September I placed my eandidacyin the 
hands of our campaign committee, at which time I stated to the committee 
that I would abide by and indorse whatever action it might take. Yourself 
and each member of the committee inform me to-day that you have arrived 
at the conclusion that the best interests of the Republican party would be 
subserved by my withdrawal from the contest, and that the Republicans of 
the district ye urged to support— 

5 Whom? Not this combination political trick mule Aldrich, 
ut— 
a sound - money candidate for Congress. 

The sound-money Democratic candidate was E. H. Dryer. That 
is what Mr. Wilson said, and that is what Robert H. Knox said 
in an a ia to this letter. 

Now, here is H. A. Wilson, the regular Republican nominee of 
the Republican party, that withdrew in order that Dryer might 
run: 


In view of recent occurrences, and having in mind the best interests of our 
country and State, I am persuaded that I ought to resign the nomination so 
generous, ‘erred 


y conf: upon me by the Repu of our district. 
I-want you Republicans to understand why this man withdrew. 
Here is his own language: 


T yield to no man when demand is made me for services to my State 
or our common country. An enemy, claiming to be within our own ranks, 
confronts us. The principles of the Republican party are sought to be sub- 
ordinated to the debauchment and hope for of some of those hereto- 
fore trusted, and in whose sense of honor and decency we had relied. 

Through the corrupt influence of an alien to our principles, aided by the 
mean use of money— 

That is Aldrich— 

Lam unable longer to continus the unequal fight against its pseudo nomi- 
nee—the Populite candidate for Congress in.our district. 

That is what Mr. Wilson called him. 

The St. Louis platform, u which Major McKinley was nominated, de- 
clares for sound money. Upon that platform and upon the principles therein 
announced I stand and will always stand. 

Iam a poor man, but whatsoever in me lies, or whatsoever I may have, is 
always at command of Republicanism. 

We can’t afford, as Republicans, to send to Congress anyone not in har- 
mony with our principles. 

It is the first time my life I have ventured to surrender a trust; nor 
could I, did I not believe my failure to do so would result in anything less 
than the defeat of prineipie, and so I give into your hands this letter. 


J my dear sir, Gi 
Ti z s iin H. A. WILSON. 
'That is Aldrich. 


This is the man who was nominated at the regular Republican 
convention in 1896, and which sent the delegates to the St. Louis 
convention that nominated Mr. McKinley. The certificate of Mr. 
Aldrich bears the certificate of the Populite chairman, who de- 
serted him, and who would not vote for him; and Mr. Wilson and 
those gentlemen who took a prominent in the convention, 
and who are to-day amongst the most respected Republicans of 
Alabama, would not su Aldrich. The men who nominated 
Mr. McKinley noming Mr. H. A. Wilson, who is a consistent, 
intelligent, and worthy Republican. He withdrew because an 
alien to Republican principles had invaded the Republican ranks, 
had hoisted at the pilot mast the old Republican flag, and under- 
taken to delude its voters to help him under various pretenses and 
by the corrupt influence of money. 

I commend him to gentlemen of that side of the House, in the 
language of your political associate, the pseudo nominee of the 
Populite party;” who betrayed the confidence of the Speaker, and 
-who remained at home to nominated when his own brother's 
election case was on the floor of this House; who undertook to 
barter the votes of the delegates from his rump convention for a 
seat in this House, and who went back and by the corrupt influ- 
‘ence of money drove the Republican nominee from the race. 

The SPEAKER. the gentleman desire to continue the 
full length of time? 


Mr. BARTLETT. How much time have I? 


The SPEAKER, There are twenty-one minutes of all the time 
remaining on that side of the House. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I desire to say in reference to this letter 
that he advised the people to vote for Dryer, and Robert A. Knox 
and General Burke and others all advised the same way. 

So that, gentlemen of the House, there is no doubt about the 
question that this man is not entitled, if you are going to make a 
party question of it, to the support of the Republicans. He was 
not supported by the genuine Republicans in Alabama in the 
Fourth Aistr ict; nor is he entitled to the support of the Populists, 
because they too deserted him. The only men who stood by him 
are those who handled his cash. The evidence in this record of 
G. B. Deane, who was his chairman, shows that he was the man 
who used the corruption fund of money to influence the intelli- 
gent colored voters of Dalias County. And when put upon the 
stand and pressed to know how much and what he had done with 
the money that Aldrich himself furnished, Deane folded his cloak 
around him and defied the court to make him answer. 

Mr. Speaker, I find that I can not, in the twenty minutes re- 
maining, discuss this question as I desire todo. I desire, how- 
ever, to refer to Talladega precinct, box No.1. The suggestion 
was made by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hamiuron] that 
they commenced with the counting of the votes in precinct No. 7 
and turned out the ublican marker at 2.30. That wasagriey- 
ous wrong, especially. Mr. er, when the record shows that 
at box No. 2—or whether it was No. 1 or 2 I do not remember— 
in that same precinct, that went for Aldrich by a large majority, 
they commenced counting the votes at 2 o’clock and turned out 
the Democratic marker. [Laughter. ] 

Another thing with reference to Talladega County. Why, the 
notice of contest of this contestant, Mr. Speaker, absolutely was 
flooded with charges of bribery, by the use of money and of 
whisky at Talladega, and nobody on the committee, not even the 
six gentlemen who compose the majority, have thought of men- 
tioning it, except the gentleman from Michigan. The proof was 
the testimony of some four or five worthless negroes, who swore 
that they got a drink or money for voting. One of them swore 
that he got the money and went and voted for Aldrich. 

Now, Mr. arora that charge when made is attempted to be 
sustained by these four worthless, perjured vagabonds. The con- 
testee put up as good men, and a number of them, as lived in Tal- 
ladega. or lived in any county or State in the Union, and im- 

these men, and showed that they were absolutely unwor- 
thy of credit and belief, and they did not dare to sustain them. 
The chief witness who swears to this bribery I present to the 
House. I commend him as an intelligent, truthful witness. (?) 
[Exhibiting photograph: ] 

‘That is the witness upon whose testimony the majority takes 10 
votes from this contestee in his own district. That witness is the 
most intelligent looking, I am informed, of the five that swore in 
the matter, and he is sworn, by as good men as you or I, to be a 
worthless vagabond, unworthy of credit; and yet they have abso- 
lntely the audacity to give such testimony as his and to look on it 
as indubitable evidence. Great God! Truth is not dressed in such 
a form as that, Mr. Speaker. [Applause.] 

ee e I must say something in reference to Mumford 
precinct, in which they take from the contestee 186 or 177 votes, 
upon the testimony of one George A. Noble, a marker at that pre- 
cinct, who testified that he marked 77 votes for Aldrich, and 
Aldrich only got 38 or 39, it is immaterial which, and yet the con- 
eNe e up four men, one of them a Republican inspector ap- 
pointed there, and a clerk, who swear that after the tally George 
A. Noble stated that he had marked 77 votes, but he had not 
marked near all of them for Aldrich. 

Who is George A. Nohle, this witness upon whose testimony the 
committee put implicit faith and upon whose evidence they tear 
down the fair name of Munford precinct and say that the votes 
there shall not stand? He is a drunken loafer, a man who has but 
recently returned from an attempted cure at a Keeley institute; 
who has taken the Keeley cure for inebriety, habitual drunken- 
ness, and who on that day had gone back to his old habits, came to 
the polls and executed his trust as a Republican marker filled with 
whisky, and with two gallons more of whisky within easy reach 
of the polls, 

And yet the 3 three e eee white men, and a 
Republican clerk are to be disregarded—men whose characters are 
said to be above reproach; they are to go down in this record with 
their characters marred and blighted, and all founded upon the 
testimony of an unreformed, attempted Keeley-cure drunkard. 
Great God, gentlemen! to what straits have the Republican party 
been driven when in the face of absolutely reliable testimony the 
votes of the enlightened, intelligent people of Alabama are to be 
destroyed upon testimony of a drunken vagabond? 

Passing from that, I want to say one word in reference to Dallas 
County. I have not the time to discuss any precinct except Selma 
precinct. Gentlemen of the House, this contestant admits on 
page 3 of his brief, and I want gentlemen to mark the words, that 


the contestant at Selma precinct got 879 votes, and Mr. Aldrich 
in addition to this admitted in the brief and afterwards by word of 
mouth that 154 people voted for him at that precinct. Gentle- 
men will understand that if this precinct stays in there is no dan- 
ger that the contestee will lose his seat, and I will show you that 
that precinct ought to stand. 

The contestee, on page 283 of the record, put up as one of his 


witnesses Dr. McKinnon. Ask anybody who Dr. McKinnon is. 
He is a Republican of thirty years’ standing. He has voted for 
every Republican President, every Republican candidate, He is 
in the councils of the Republican party and forms one of that noble 
band of the ‘‘three white Republicans in the county of Dallas.” 
In his testimony he takes the poll list, which is also in the record, 
and goes over it name by name, and marks the names of 684 white 
Democrats that he knows voted in that precinct. 

Now, gentlemen, do not misunderstand me. I donot mean to 
say that he saw 684 ple who voted, but he takes the list and 
marks them as men that he knows to be Democrats and to be resi- 
dents of that precinct. That is this place where they put up fic- 
titious names, padded the polls, etc. Mr. McKinnon, the con- 
testant’s witness, a straight Republican for thirty years, a man 
that even the Democrats down there elected city physician, swears 
that there are on that list 684 names that he knows are white 
Democrats who live in the precinct of Selma, and yet with that 
evidence the majority of the committee give Mr. Plowman 280 
votes at Selma. 

But that is not all. They put up a negro witness, a witness for 
the contestant who went to the contestant’s convention that nom- 
inated him, who got money from the contestant, both to help to 
nominate him and to vote for him, and what did he say? He takes 
that list and goes over it and he crosses off 379 negro names who 
he knows live in Salem and who are reported to have voted by the 
election officers. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of this House, you can turn this 
contestee ont and send him away with his credentials torn up by 
n brutal majority, but you can not wipe out from the record of 
the country the wrong you do him and his people when you de- 
stroy the vote of Selma in the way it has been done by the report 
of this committee. But I warn you that you may yet have this 
“ same chalice presented to your own lips;” and when you shall 
pluck the thorn from the tree you will remember the part that 
you had in sowing the seed. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
BARTLETT] has expired. 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I have three minutes more by unani- 
mous consent? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, it has been written of a cer- 
tain pirate king that he— 

Left a corsair’s name to other times, 
Linked with one virtue and a thousand crimes. 

And when the history of this case shall be written and under- 
stood, it will be known that this contestee is a Christian gentle- 
man, a Southern gentleman, a man who stands high in the com- 
munity where he is known, and honored and respected by all. It 
will be known of this contestant that he was unworthy, either 
morally, personally, or politically, to be the associate of any one, 
or to have the support of decent people. He will be known from 
the record to be a betrayer of his political friends, a betrayer of 
his own household; and his name, unlike that of the corsair, will 
live to other times, unlinked with a single virtue, but linked 
with many crimes.” [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 


Eulogy on the Late Senator Harris, 
REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. KING, 


OF UTAH, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 18, 1898, 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions— 

“ Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that oppor- 
tunity may be given for fitting tribute to the memory of Hon. ISHAM G. 
HARRIS, late a Senator from the State of Tennessee. 

“ Resolved, That, as an additional mark of respect to his memory and emi- 
joey service, at the conclusion of these memorial proceedings the House 
stand adjourned. 

* Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted by the Clerk 
of the House to the f; y of the deceased. 


* Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate“ 

Mr. KING said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: As a representative of the youngest State in the 
Union I feel honored in haying this e of 8 to 
the greatness of Senator Harris. The star added to the con- 
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stellation forming our imperishable Union shines this day with 
subdued luster, and its citizens join in the universal grief expe- 
riened by the people of the United States as the memorial serv- 
ices of this a citer t YO body recall the death of a great Ameri- 
can and the heroic life of one who, though dead, so entwined 
himself in the woof and warp of our national existence, that he 
still lives, 

The American people are not hero worshipers, but they are 
proud of the achievements of their countrymen, and follow with 
eager and anxious gaze those who may climb the dizzy heights 
that mark the way to glory and immortality. While the Amer- 
ican people love the State which gives them birth, they regard 
with interest and affection persons from different sections who 
have been important factors in the country’s growth, and who, by 
their illustrious lives, have brought renown not only to native 
State but to States united. They are jealous of their States and 
everything affecting the latter's welfare, but all lines are forgot- 
ten in the fellowship extended to those whose genius and worth 
have raised them to commanding heights. 

The American who adds glory to Tennessee, or Maine, or Cali- 
fornia, and whose place of birth, because of valorous deeds, be- 
comes a sacred apot bequeaths an inheritance to every State and 
a patrimony to all his countrymen. Theaffectionateregard which 
comes to one (whose achievements haye made him illustrious) from 
the citizensof his State, becomes the fountain of a mighty stream, 
fed from every section, which sweeps on in its resistless course 
81 with the loyal devotion of the citizens of the Republic. 
So I feel that the life and fame of IsHam G. Harris belong not 
to Tennessee alone, but in part to the State from which I come, 
though the Stars and Stripes was not its ensign until years after 
he had been given to our country. 

My personal acquaintance with Senator Harris was limited. I 
met him but a few times, but in those few meetings I learned 
something of his greatness and many of his virtues. I met him 
for the first time in this building, during the winter of 1891-92. A 
measure was then pending in Congress aiming at the disfran- 
chisement of my coreligionists. To protest against its enactment 


was the purpies of my visit here. He listened to the importuni- 
ties that he interpose to avert the inpending danger. Heregarded 
the proposition as repugnant, and declared that no American citi- 


zen should suffer the pains and penalties of disfranchisement if 
he could prevent it, 

The constitutional aspect of the case was dwelt upon by him 
with remarkable clearness. This and other questions involving 
constitutional limitations, and the domain of the Federal Govern- 
ment, were discussed by him in that incisive, epigrammatic, resist- 
less manner which made him so powerful an ally and so formida- 
ble a foe. He was devoted to the Constitution. It was the anchor 
to his political career. j 

Every governmental measure and political question was deter- 
mined by it. To him it was a living oracle. It was the sacred 
Ark of the Covenant, not to be profaned by impious hands. <A per- 
functory allegiance was not yielded by him to the sacred prin- 
ciples which it guarded. Freedom and constitutional govern- 
ment, the dream of martyrs and patriots of the past, had been re- 
alized, he felt, in the Not deter) founded by our fathers. 

The preservation of this inestimable blessing was regarded by 
him as the chief object of life. If he had a creed, it was written 
by Jefferson, and its articles prescribed, not by a council of theo- 
logians, but that immortal one over whose solemn deliberations 
presided Washington, the greatest American. They were to him 
a constant source of inspiration, and his politica! footsteps he 
sought to guide by their overshadowing light. 

He denied the oft-reiterated charge that there can be no national 
growth and progress if the Constitution of the United States is 
invoked against 1 and measures approved and championed 
by the people, and for the enforcement of which an apparent neces- 
sity exists. He saw the perilous seas upon which nations have 
been wrecked and the dangerous channels which governments 
have threaded. The lesson which history teaches, that the efforts 
of patriots have been to establish governments limiting the power 
of those who govern and to prevent oppressions born of tyrannous 
desires of the human heart, was learned by him early in life. 

The Constitution was his chart and his compass; not his alone, 
but the nation’s; and he felt that there could be national safety 
and liberty perpetuated only so long as the ship of state inflexibly 
and undeviatingly followed that course pointed by the chart and 
compass. Progress to him was only made when the path of safety 
was followed. A prosperous, progressive, puissant country he 
believed could only be realized by battering down the obstruc- 
tions interposed by bureaucracy and concentrated power and 
wealth; and the débris of monarchical institutions and the barriers, 
restrictions, and manacles which result from centralized power 
must be cleared away with invincible courage before the hosts of 
freedom can march on to victorious conquests in the political, 
industrial, and intellectual domains. 

Progress and national growth did not mean to him national 
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wer and national surveillance of the individual conduct. 

ese are the cloaks under which the gyves of servitude are 
fastened upon the people. He was conservative in that he desired 
the triumph of natural law and the avoidance of the dangers 
which had destroyed nations. He was progressive in recognizing 
that there is a power in man which leads by evolutionary methods 
to higher activities and, when untrammeled by unnatural laws 
and improper legislation, propels states and peoples with giant 
strides kon darkness into increasing light, from industrial, po- 
litical, and ecclesiastical servitude into that perfect day of free- 
dom where the mind and body and soul possess the fruition of all 


labors. 

He believed that political emancipation and industrial develop- 
ment result not from laws and statutes and penal provisions and 
courts and judges, but flow from that government which makes 
each man a sovereign and stretches forth its hand only to repress 
the lawless and restrain the vicious. That is not the progressive 
nation which controls every utility, legislates to direct every ac- 
tivity, and intrudes itself into every path and avenue and into 
every heart and brain. That is the progressive nation which 

ints to the great unexplored and inexhaustible fields of truth, of 

owledge, of wealth, and bids each person godspeed in the effort 
(unrestrained and unrestricted solong as the right of each to con- 
tinue the race is not invaded) to enrich himself from the illimit- 
able products of a bounteous harvest. 

There was no dissimulationin his nature. Something of Wash- 
ington’s seriousness and Jackson's determination were revealed 
in his life. He had Dr. Johnson’s bluntness, though not his cyni- 
cism. He only traveled one road ata time. He never attempted 
two victories simultaneously. He asked no quarter and gave 
none, but was generous to a vanquished foe and loyal to every 
friend. He never reasoned inacircle. There was only one way be- 
tween given points, and that was the shortest way. There was 
nothing of compromisein his character. With him there could be 
no bartering of principle, no trafficking in truth. No doubt ever ex- 
isted as to his position upon every public question. He had the 
sincerity of Cromwell, without the latter’s devoutness. 

Measured by Carlyle's standard of what constitutes greatness, 
Senator Harris was transcendently great. Sincerity, Carlyle de- 
clares, is the chief fact about a man. That person is truly great 
who sincerely, earnestly, faithfully lives his life no matter his 
calling or station; no matter what the world may say of him, If 
to him life has a meaning, a duty, an overwhelming responsibility, 
and with unfaltering courage he sincerely strives to perform it, 
his life becomes an epic, and though spurned by or unknown of 
the world, that life is a divine contribution to the uplifting of 
homamiy: 

Though unknown to the world, the example of such a life is more 
than a sweet perfume, stealing into the materialism of our lives, or 
a benediction that bringe peace to rebellious hearts; it is a poten 
tial force acting upon the very groundwork of society for the ad- 
vancement of the human family. But few men may know of him; 
his fame may die when he dies; but, nevertheless, measured in 
the great scales of the Divine One, he is a great man. 

The great men of the world, those who have moved nations and 
have been potential for good, were those who were sincere, who 
earnestly struggled for the triumph of the principles which the 
represented. lt were better to be mistaken, it were better to fall 
oftentimes and to stumble haltingly by the way, until renewed 
strength and courage be gathered, and, Antæus-like, rise from the 
earth to fight on for what the heart and conscience demand, than 
to be so purposeless and forceless as to passively witness life's 
sanguinary conflict. Some men are so vacillating that they ac- 
complish nothing; others so inyincible in their purposes that they 
seem like a Nemesis. 

Some are like the storm; the stupendous forces of nature seem 
to be raging in and about them. Like the rugged cliffs, with 
bared heads they meet the tempest’s roars, and are unshaken by 
the storms upon life's ocean. 

Such a man was Isham G. Harris. He was a sincere, forceful, 
irresistible man. He was sincere, rugged, honest; whenever he 
believed anything to be right, he tirelessly and courageously walked 
in that e until he had achieved that which his conscience 
demanded of him. 

There is, as Hugo says, only one dynasty, and that is the dy- 
nasty of genius—the dynasty of great men. Dynasties of men 
pass away, the lineage is destroyed, and the links in the great 
chain are broken: but the dynasty of gone men will live on so 
long as this world moves, and in that dynasty will be found the 
name of ISHAM G. Harris. Only a few men can tread the glit- 
tering heights that lead to success; and some of us below, gazing 
aloft at the perilous heights which they scale, oftentimes are fear- 
ful lest they fall from precipices to destruction. 

But where genius, honesty, and sincerity control there is no 
misstep, no faltering. They go on, passing from the clouds to the 
heights beyond, where, if we can gaze with undimmed vision, we 
seo them standing like proud, glorious archangels in the heavens 
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We know that he who surpasses or subdues mankind 
must look down on the hate of them below. IsHam G. Harris 
pierced the clouds and reached the summit of greatness. 

He exemplified the fact that greatness does not come from a 
great name, nor is it a legacy which man can bequeath. It is in- 


above. 


herent. It comes from beyond. It develops not in the midst of 
affluent circumstances, but upon the hard rock of want, of penury, 
and of necessity. The hothouse plant does not thrive when it 
comes in contact with the rude forces of this earth. ISHAu G. 
HARRIS was not a hothouse plant. He had dwelt amidst the 
forces of the forest and the mountains, and had absorbed strength 
from the virgin forest and the rugged heights, like the giant, 

arled oak with its roots penetrating deep into the soil, gather- 
ing strength by the rude shocks encountered. This is ISHAM G. 
Harris as I read him and as I knew him. 

I remember a few years ago the circumstance referred to oray 
distinguished friend from Missouri, when, especially in the West 
the Democrats were concerned lest the party, partially wrecked 
by those who had accepted the views of the ublican party 
upon financial questions, would continus under their leadershi 
until demoralization, if not destruction, of the party ensued; 
but when it was announced that Isham G. Harris called a 
convention in the city of Memphis, and that he had placed him- 
self at the head of a movement to rescue the Democratic party 
from the dangers which were menacing it, we all felt that a new 
era was dawning and that the Democratic party would rise from 
its lethargic slumber, and, shaking its invincible locks, would scat- 
ter its foes as the lion disperses its assailants. We felt that ISHAM 
G. HARRES, with his honesty, his force, his sincerity, and his de- 
votion to the principles of the great party of Jefferson, would 
lead it out of the paths of danger, and that under his guinance it 
could know no defeat, but would go on and accomplish the great 
work which had been committed to its hands, 

And that is the way that the people of the West felt. And so 
the name of IsHam G. Harris is not confined to Tennessee or to 
the East; but the youngest State of the Union learned of his fame, 
of his glo , and to-day testifies to his matchless worth and his 
splendid achievements. 

Mr. Speaker, Isam G. Harris is not dead; his influence lives, 
and for good. 

There is no death; the stars go down, 
To rise upon some fairer shore; 


And bright in heaven's jeweled crown 
They e forevermore. 


Free Homes. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN F. SHAFROTH, 


OF COLORADO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 10, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of fhe Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under deration the Indian appropriation bill, and ha imme- 
diately under consideration the Senate amendment 3 ing for 
the right of free homesteads upon all lands purchased from the Indians 


Mr. SHAFROTH said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The policy of the Government from the foun- 
dation thereof to the present time has been with rare exceptions 
not to make money out of its public domain, but to hold the same 
in trust for actual settlement by its citizens. It is true that at 
first the laws which expressed that policy were crude and not of 
a general nature, but nevertheless they had that object in view 
and they helped to form the sentiment that found expression in 
the general homestead act of 1862. 

The first laws were grants of particular tracts of land to indi- 
viduals upon condition of settlement. Under these private acts 
over 15,000,000 acres of the public domain were granted by Con- 
gress. It was found thatalthough these acts produced settlement 
on the frontier, yet their effect was to favor the influential and 
the wealthy. These laws were followed by those of a more gen- 
eral nature, which gave to the people in poor circumstances op- 
portunities of acquiring lands, These acts gave bounty lands to 
classes of individuals. 

Legislation followed providing for the sale of lands at a very 
small price. Then came grants to the States in aid of education 
and of State charitable institutions, 1 of swamp lands for 
reclamation, and grants to railroads in aid of construction. 
Though all of these may not have been wise, yet the object of 
Congress in their enactment was to produce settlement and civili- 
zation on the frontier. : 

But it was not until 1862 that the great I ape snr of free homes 
was into legislation through the efforts of that grand 
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old man from Pennsylvania : 
other side of this Chamber and still champions the rights of the 
le. That act, because it expressed a wise and great policy, is Indian. 


. Grow], who still sits on the 


und to make his name immortal in history. 

HOME OWNERSHIP PRODUCES GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 

That policy recognizes the fact that the foundation of the great- 
ness of P atoa lies in the happiness of its subjects; that nothing 
so conduces to the contentment of a people, to their honesty, intelli- 
gence, and sobriety, as the influence of home; that it is the owner- 
ship and proprietorship of the domicile that perpetuates that 
influence and makes man independent, industrious, and cour- 


ageous. 

In times of peace the strongest supports to good government 
are the substantial, law-abiding citizens, which the influence and 
ownership of home creates. Anarchy has never made progress 


among le who have homes. It is the man who possesses a 
home who the proper conception of the duties and responsi- 
bilities of life. i 


In times of danger and of war it is these same hardy and brave 
people who have homes to defend who are the first to respond to 
their country’s call; the first to attack, the last to surrender. 

Is it any wonder that this Government should have adopted 
such a pr when it obtained thereby such loyal and valuable 
citizens? Is it wise now to depart from that course? 

That policy further recognizes the fact that the true function of 
government is not to speculate upon its inhabitants, not to make 
money out of its acquisitions of territory, but to obtain political 

wer and political jurisdiction by the same, and by liberal laws 

produce settlement and development of such possessions. 
THE RESULTS OF THE FREE-HOMESTEAD POLICY. 

What grand results have been obtained by the nation from 
this law. From wilderness and barren waste the public domain 
west of the Mississippi River has been transformed into twenty-two 
great and powerful States and Territories, which can compare 
favorably in richness of agricultural and mineral resources with 
any other portion of the entire world. By the development of 
these resources it has created wealth to the enormous amount of 
F and has added a population of 18,384,258 to the 

nion. ’ 

It is these public land States that have materially aided in mak- 
ing tas the richest and most powerful nation on the face of the 
earth. 


DEPARTURE FROM THE FREE-HOMESTEAD POLICY. 

The few departures which this Government has made from this 

neral policy have invariably been followed by disappointment. 
Bases those periods development has not speedily followed, and 
revenues derived from the sale of public lands have in every in- 
stance been insignificant. Notwithstanding the fact that there 
has been a freo-home law upon our statute books ever since the 

ear 1862, the greatest receipts from the disposal of the public 
ands in the history of the nation were in the year 1888, when they 
amounted to the sum of $11,203,071.95. 

In 1889 a departure from this policy was made. The principles 
upon which the homestead act was founded were forgotten. In 
the purchase of lands from the Indians it was provided that the 
purchase price should be paid by the settler, and the Government 
thereby be reimbursed. In some instances it was agreed that the 
amonnts paid by the settler should be paid into a trust fund for 
the Indian, and if the amount realized in ten years was not suffi- 
cient to pay for the lands, that the nation should then pay for the 
same, The amount fixed for the settler to pay was, with the ex- 
ception of one reservation, from $1.25 to $3.75 per acre. 

his departure was wrong, even if the policy of free homes had 
not proven such a benefit to the nation. It was treating unfairly 
the far Western States. It was making the homesteader upon the 
lands derived from the Indians in the far West, which were often 
arid and semiarid in character, pay the purchase price for the 
same, while the locator apon the rich lands of Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, and Kansas was required to pay nothing. 
The duty which this Government owes to each State is to impose 
no harder burdens upon one than upon another. 

Mr. Chairman, this Government has paid to extinguish the In- 
dian title to lands in lowa $12,000,000; in Wisconsin, $15,000,000; 
in Minnesota, $13,000,000; in Kansas, $18,000,000, and in Nebraska, 
$11,000,000, And yet the citizens of those States have had the full 
advantage of the free-homes act. 

Sir, is it right that the citizens of the struggling Western States 
and Territories should be required to pay for lands when the citizens 
of the rich States of the Mississippi and Missouri River valleys have 
obtained their lands free? Equality is justice. Inequality is in- 
justice. The laws requiring the settler upon lands derived from 
the Indians to pay the purchase price for the same is wrong in 
principle. 

THE PRESENT POLICY MAKES THE HOMESTEADER SUPPORT THE INDIAN. 

The moneys which the United States pays for these lands con- 
stitute the trust fund out of which the Government supports the 
Indian tribes. To make the settler pay for these lands the price 


which the Government agreed to pay the Indian is to make the 
settler furnish this trust fund, and hence to make him support the 


From the foundation of the Government to the present time the 
Indian has been regarded as the ward of the entire nation. 

The Constitution of the United States recognizes the Indian as 
the ward of the nation. No State can enter into a treaty with an 
Indian tribe. The jurisdiction of all civil and criminal cases of the 
Indian is reserved to the United States courts. No State has 
the power to tax the property of the Indian unless he has become 
civilized.and renounced his tribal relation. The National Govern- 
ment has always supported and educated the Indian tribes from 
New York to California, and the annual appropriations are still 
made for that purpose. 

There has never been an attempt to impose upon the States situ- 
ated on the Ohio, Mississippi, and Missonri rivers or the citizens 
thereof the burden of reimbursing the National Government for 
what it has been compelled to pay for the extinguishment of the 
Indian title to the lands in those States. 

The obligations of the nation incurred by treaty and by con- 
quest in those States far exceed the amountsit has been compelled 
to pay for the lands in the far Western States. 

ith what justice and right, then, does this nation impose w 
the man who has had the courage to brave the hardships and dan- 
gers of frontier life the burden of supporting by the sweat of his 
row the Indian tribes which it is the duty of the entire nation 
to support? 

Of all men he is most unprepared to have such a burden imposed 
upon him. He is poor, has a family to support and educate, and 
is trying to dig out a living from arid or semiarid land. He has 
acted as the advance gamd of the nation and of civilization, 
thereby permitting all lands lying east of him to be settled with 
absolnte security from danger or molestation, 

The theory that some of these cases are different from the ordi- 
nary purchase of Indian lands because the United States agreed 
to pay over to the trust fund the amounts derived from the sale 
to settlers to reimburse itself for the outlay is not well founded. 
It was amistaken policy ever to have made such contracts, and as 
the nation is bound to pay the amounts to the trust funds after 
the period of ten years from the date of the agreements it in no 
way affects the Indian. These contracts made a discrimination 
against the citizens of certain States and Territories and imposed 
a bordon upon them that should have been borne by the entire 
nation. 

Mr, Chairman, the two arguments that are urged against the 
passage of this amendment are: 

First. That it would require the expenditure upon the part of 
the Government of $35,000,000; and 

Second. That it would interfere with the fund which the Con- 

ess of the United States has provided for the agricultural col- 

eges of the respective States. 

These are the two positions taken by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SHERMAN} in his s of a few minutes ago, and I 
desire to examine the same to determine their correctness. 


HOW MUCH WOULD THE GOVERNMENT LOSE? 


First, the proposition that it would gy oe an expenditure of 
$35,000,000 or any other sum out of the Treasury of the United 
States is absurd. Look at the wording of the Senate amendment. 
Does it appropriate a single dollar? Does it provide for the making 
of any contracts or purc) that would involve the expenditure 
of any money? I submit, Mr. Chairman, it does not. It reads as 
follows: 
That all settlers under the homestead laws of the United States upon the 
ublic lands acquired prior to the passage of this act by treaty or agreement 
m the various Indian tribes, who have or who shall hereafter reside u 

the tract entered in good faith for the period required by existing law, shall 
be entitled toa patens for the land so entered upon the payment to the local 
land officers of the usualand customary fees, and no other or further 
of any kind whatsoever shall be required from such settler to entitle him 
a patent for the land covered by his 5 That the right to com- 
mute any such entry and pay for said lands, in th tion of any such settler, 
and in the time and at the prices now fixed by exist laws, shall remain in 
full force and effect: Provided, however, That all sums of money so released 
which, if not released, would belong to any Indian tribe shall be paid to such 
Indian tribe by the United States. 


It is true there have been contracts made with these Indians. 
It is true that we have agreed to pay for these lands a certain 
amount of money aggregating about $35,000,000, and most of it 
has been passed to the credit of the Indian tribes. 

But, Mr. Chairman, that is irrespective of whether the land is 
to be taken by homestead entry or not. The obligation of the 
Government is outstanding to pay for these lands in any and all 
events. Consequently the only loss the Government can sustain 
will be the loss of the amounts which it could collect from the 
settlers under existing law. 

The treaties with the Indians under which, since 1889, the pur- 
chase of Indian reservations has been made provide for the United 
States passing to the credit of each Indian tribe the amount of 
mon upon as the purchase price of the reservation of that 
tribe, which amount becomes a trust fund, owed by the United 
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States to that particular tribe and on which the Government pays 
annually 5 per cent interest to the Indians of that tribe. 

This inde ess of the Government to the Indians isintended 
to be perpetual, and the interest paid each year is intended for 
their support. The purchase price agreed to by the Government 
was large in every instance, because it knew full well that if a 
trust fund were not so provided Co nevertheless would ap- 

ropriate for the support of the Indians a sum nearly as large. 
These contracts for the extinguishment of the Indian title to these 
lands were never made upon strict business principles, and it 
would be an outrage to compel any class of citizens of the United 
States to reimburse the Government for the enormous amounts it 
ar to pay when the motive that prompted the contracts was 


arity. 

It cleat then that in opening these lands to free homesteads 
the Government will not have to appropriate $35,000,000 or any 
other sum out of the Treasury. 

Nor will it result in the loss to the Government of that sum or 
of one-tenth part thereof. 

Gentlemen, in reckoning the loss at $35,000,000, assume that the 
Government will be able to settle all of the 29,000,000 acres of 
land contained in these reservations and collect therefor the prices 
fixed by the Government. When we investigate the location and 
condition of these lands, we find that it will be impossible to set- 
tle all of them. The character of the country is such as to pre- 
vent complete settlement. More than a third of these lands is 
mountainous and unfit for agricultural pu ; and if taken for 
mining purposes must be paid for, whether this amendment 
or not, at a higher rate than under any of the agricultural land 
laws. At least one-third of the lands are arid and will not grow 
agricultural crops without irrigation, and the cost of constructing 
the necessary canals to obtain water for irrigation is so great as 
to prohibit reclamation by the ordinary settler, so that not more 
than one-third of the land contained in these reservations can 
eyer be utilized for homestead p ses. 

The number of acres that have been located upon in these 
reservations is 8,761,700, between one-third and one-fourth of the 
total area. But that does not represent the amount of land the 
Government will lose, for it includes all the entries that have 
been made, whether afterwards abandoned or not. The number 
of claims that have been abandoned during the past five years of 
depression and of low prices of agricultural products must have 
been enormous. I have no doubt that the number ofacres which in 
all likelihood will be permanently settled will not exceed one - 
fourth of the total area of the reservations. It is therefore clear 
that the only loss which the Government can sustain by the open- 
ing of these lands to free homes will be the amount which it could 
collect from the settlers on this one-fourth of the total acreage of 
the reservations. How much would that be? 

Mr. Chairman, these reservations are situated in the far western 
country. The most favored lie in those sections that receive only 
sufficient rainfall to raise one good crop every two years. If you 
eliminate the lands lying adjacent to streams, most of which 
have been paid for, there are very few acres in the arid region 
which can be utilized for agricultural purposes. -They might be 
worth 15 or 20 cents per acre for grazing purposes, as they produce 
what is called buffalo grass, which when parched by the sun still 
retains some nutrition, but it takes a good many acres of such 
grass to support even one head of cattle. 

The question has been asked, Why do the settlers remain on 
such lands? The answer is, because they are too poor to get off. 
They went upon the lands with high hopes and courage. They 

from the railroad circulars the glowing description of the 
richness and fertility of the soil. They believed the lands must 
be rich because they had been reserved by the Indians. They 
did not seem to know that the Indian never values land for agri- 
cultural purposes. They located upon the lands, spent all their 
money in improving the same, and can not now abandon the only 
roofs under which they can shelter their families. Each year the 
pant their fields in the hope that rain will come, and about once 
every two years the hot winds in July will destroy the most 
flattering prospects. The story of the privations and hardships 
of these settlers is one that has few p. els in American history. 

Mr. Chairman, how much money can the Government get out 
of these poor, unfortunate people? All who are able to pay have 
paid. “You can not get blood out of a turnip.” The Govern- 
ment can give notice of eviction, but it can not compel payment. 
The nation will never force men to leave the homes they have 
built under such adverse circumstances. If the Government can 

not collect the money, it is the same as if the free-homestead act 
was in force as to these reservations. Then, how much money is 
lost to the nation by extending the free-homestead act to these 
reservations? Practically nothing. In any event, under themost 
favorable future, not exceeding one-tenth of the $35,000,000 claimed 
by the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
WOULD FREE HOMES INTERFERE WITH THE AGRICULTURAL-COLLEGE FUND? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to examine the second position 
taken by our opponents, namely, that the opening of these reser- 


vations to free homesteads would interfere with the fund provided 
for by Congress to aid the agricultural colleges of the States. 

The acts to aid the agricultural colleges provide that amounts 
as high as $40,000 per annum shall be paid in support of the ex- 
perimental station and agricultural college in each State out of 
the moneys realized from the sale of the public lands. 

According to the report of the Commissioner of the Land Of- 
fice the total amount realized from the sale of public and Indian 
lands during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, was 82,087, 931.28. 

There is an item included in that amount which reads as fol- 
lows: Total receipts from disposal of Indian land, $438,716.31.” 

Our opponents say that this amount constitutes one-fifth of the 
total amount realized from the sale of public lands in the year 
1897, and therefore it must cut the revenues that go to the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of these agricultural colleges to the 
extent of 20 per cent. . 

The supposition which the gentlemen on the other side of this 
question make is that this $435,716.31 was realized from the sale 
of lands in these reservations which would be open to free home- 
stead. Now, that is just where they are mistaken. 

I have been to the Interior Department to ascertain on what 
these figures are based. They have referred me to a book entitled 
“Land Office Report, 1897,” which on page 259 gives the items 
that compose that amount. I find that there is included in the 
amount—$438,716.31—an item of $368,649.01, which was received 
from the sale of pine and timber lands in the Chippewa Reserva- 
tion, which lands would not come within the operation of this 
free-homestead measure. The United States would get that reve- 
nue whether this amendment passes or not. When we take the 
$368,649.01 from the total realized from the sale of Indian lands, 
it leaves only $70,087.30 received from the sale of Indian lands 
which would be affected by this measure. : 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what proportion is that sum to the total 
amount realized from the sale of public lands in 1897? It is just 
about 3 per cent. Three per cent then is the amount that might 
be lost to the agricultural-college fund should this measure pass, 
provided the revenues from the sale of public Iands should ever 
get to be less than the amounts appropriated for the agricultural 
colleges, 

The total amount realized from the sale of lands in Indian 
reservations ih the past nine years has been only $680,173, while 
the total amount realized from the sale of all public lands dur- 
ing the same period has been $29,784,661.02. 

t a small proportion then do the revenues derived from the 
sale of Indian lands bear to the amount received from the di 
of all public lands. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. How isit that any revenue has been 
ene from the public domain since the right of free homes ex- 
isted? 2 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Under the present homestead law any per- 
son who resides upon and cultivates a tract of land not ex 
160 acres for the period of five years is entitled to a patent for the 
same apon paying the land-office fees for making proof of such 
fact. The law also provides that after residing a certain number 
of months upon the land the homesteader has the option of paying 
the Government price for the same and getting his patent with- 
out waiting for the period of five years to expire. t is called 
commuting the homestead. 

It often happens that itis to the advantage of the claimant to 
commute the homestead instead of living on it for the full period 
of five years. 

He may have found, after a short trial, that he is not adapted to 
the pursuit of farming; he may have been offered a position that 
is more remunerative; the climate of his new home may have 
proves injurious to the health of himself or some member of his 

mily. It then becomes hisinterest to pay the Government price 
for the land, and he does it. 

It often is necessary for the homesteader to borrow money in 


Y | order to give proper medical treatment to his family, in order to 


buy seed for planting after failure of crops, and for a number of 
other reasons. He has perhaps made a thousand dollars’ worth of 
improvements upon his land. No one will lend him money upon 
his homestead until he obtains title from the Government. The 
law prohibits him from mortgaging the claim until he proves up on 
the same. He can not wait for the balance of the five years to 
expire, and hence makes the arrangement for his loan. Witha 
part of it he pays the Government for the land, receiving a regis- 
ter’s and a receiver's receipt therefor, which is regarded as equiv- 
alent to title if no contest has been filed. 

It is for these reasons that although a right to a free home has 
existed for thirty-six 2 in the United States, yet the Govern- 
ment has received millions of dollars each year from the disposal 
of its public lands. 

It is therefore plain that the opening of these reservations to 
free homestead entry will not even affect the total amount real- 
ized from the sale of publie lands as much as 3 per cent, and con- 
ogani can not but by a small fraction affect the agricultural- 
college appropriations, even when the amounts realized from the 
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sale of pons lands shall be less than the agricultural-college 


fund, which is not likely for many years to come. 

The proportion which the area of these reservations bears to the 
total area of all the public lands is another way of determining 
how insignificant must the sales from these reservations be com- 
pared to the sales from the entire public domain. The area of 
these Indian reservations is 29,000,000 acres, while the area of all 
the public lands of the United States is 960,873,553 acres—the pro- 
portion is 1 to 33, 

Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Certainly. 7 

Mr. TAWNEY. Is it not a fact that almost all of the proceeds 
of the sales of Indian lands is held by the Government of the 
United States in trust for the Indians and can never be appro- 
priated for the establishment of agricultural colleges? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. There is one thing that is clear, and that is 
that if these proceeds go to the Indian fund they can not also go to 
the agricultural-college fund. 

Mr. Chairman, the following table, which is taken from the spe- 
cial report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, dated 
February 26, 1898, shows some very valuable statistics concern- 


ing the reservations affected by this measure: 
5 8 E es 8873 
8 +h $3 2 
ss 88 1 |B He 
Reo. zE — of 3533 
Name of reservation. 88 5 g B | A ljatsee 
g 358 
aes | isla) 18 Jie [aks 
33 a S Bp : gs 255 
38 2 oh 3887 
è |E 4 REA zast 
First class. 


Great Si North and 
South Dakota, and Ponca, 8, 550, 
Nebra 


Colville, Washington 

Obi Minnesota 1.800 250, 000 None. 4, 153,750 

Wichita, Oklahoma TEASA NEG (Not yet 1. 7825 to] 614,235 
entry. 

Southern Ute, Colorado (Not yet opened to 
entry.) 

Total first class ........./14, 382, 326]. ..... 
Second class. 


Lake Traverse, North and 

South Dakota 
Yankton Sioux, South Dakota 
Fort Berthold, North Dakota. 


BERR 888 


400, 
500, 
758 
262, 
877 
261 
549, 


Sil Ore; san 

Grom Montan nae 

Cherokee, Pawnee, and Ton- 
kawa, O oma 

Sac and Fox, Oklahoma 


Iowa, Oklahoma 
Absentee Shawnee and Pot- 


oma ww evcecccccnsens 

Kickapoo, Oklahoma. 85,000) 1. 50|/fr-"~"|-n sooo jaen 
Total second class 
Total both classes 568 140 y 71, 69038, 761, 700 680, 173 35, 850, 064 


As no separate account has been kept with reference to disposals of lands 
of the several reservations in Oklahoma, the lump sum of the amounts re- 
ceived from given. 

Mr. Chairman, even if the enactment of this law seriously af- 
fected the amounts voted by Omaro to the agricultural colleges 
of the respective States, yet, sir, I would be just as enthusiastic- 
ally in favor of the same. If the support of the agricultural col- 
leges is dependent upon the amounts received from the settlers 
upon these reservations, while free homesteads exist as to all other 
lands of the United States, then, Mr. Chairman, it constitutes in- 
directly a tax upon these poor, unfortunate settlers for the sup- 
port of the agricultural colleges of other States. Sir, what prin- 
ciple of right or justice is there in the agricultural college of the 
great and wealthy State of New York being supported by a charge 
upon the struggling settlers on the reservations of Oklahoma or 
South Dakota? The bare statement of the eee ought to 
make the advocates of these cultural colleges ashamed of the 
position they have taken in this debate. 


Has it come to this, that rich and educated Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania are so grasping in their desires that they want edu- 


cational institutions of their States 5 by the sweat and 
toil of the farmers of South Dakota, who have not even the means 
of giving a common-school education to their own children? God 
forbid, I can not, I will not, believe it. 

The sentiment of the entire people of the United States, as ex- 
pressed in the last national conventions of their political parties, 
is in favor of the passage of this measure. 

The Republican platform on this subject reads as follows: 

We believe in an immediate return to the free-homestead policy of the 
Republican party, and args the by Congress of the satisfactory free- 
8 8 Which has 3 passed the House and is now pending 

The Democratic platform is as follows: 

The Democratic oe believes in home rule, and that all public lands of 
the United States should be appropriated to the establishment of free homes 
for American citizens. 

The Populist platform is as strong as any: 

We demand that bona fide settlers on all public lands be granted free 
homes, as provided in the national homestead law, and that no exception be 
made in the case of Indian reservations when opened for settlement, and 
that all lands not now patented come under this demand. 

Here is a distinct pledge made by all three of the great political 
parties of the nation. Are the representatives of these parties 
Faun to violate the pledge thus made to the American ple? 

he declarations in a national platform should be as e to the 
members of that political organization as their bonds. The mem- 
bers of this body are supposed to represent the sentiment of the 
people of the United States. Here we have a direct and explicit 

irection from all the people concerning the passage of this identi- 
cal measure. Who will refuse as to so just a measure to carry 
out the will of the people? [Applause.] 


Indian Appropriation Bill, 


SPEEOH 
HON. JOHN F. FITZGERALD, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 25, 1898, 


On the bill (H. R. 6896) making appropriations for the current and contingent 
expenses of the Indian De ment and for fulfilling treaty stipulations 
with various Indian tribes for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1890, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I was led to fear when I made application for 
time to speak on this bill that it was the 27 of the Commit- 
tes on Indian Affairs to reduce arbitrarily the allowance for the 
education of the Indians through the contract Catholic schools in 
contravention of the long-established policy of our Government 
in giving each leading denomination a share in the elevating and 
uplifting of those children of the American soil who first learned 
of the religion of Christ from Father Marquette and his devoted 
followers of the Catholic faith. 

It has given me pleasure to receive the strongest assurances from 
members of the committee that it is not their purpose to modify 
existing conditions regarding the contract schools, and that the 
church which St. Peter founded nearly twenty centuries ago was 
to be allowed to bear its share in the work of education under the 
auspices of our Government. 

hile the immediate occasion is thus removed for the facts 

and figures which I intended to present, showing the value and 
character of the work done for the uplifting of the Indians b 
the Catholic schools, the subject of education is a broad one an 
one which su s many reflections regarding the future of our 
country. It is our boast that education is more universally dif- 
dns among our people than among any other people in the 
world. 

A schoolhouse at every crossroads, the school-teacher at the el- 
bow of every American child, have given our people a Pepa 
for settling great problems which is disproving the Old World 
prejudice that a democracy is not capable of the prompt and 
righteous decision of complicated economic questions. No ques- 
tion is more pressing to-day than that of our national financial 
system. All parties to the sharp contest of 1896 are agreed that 
our present system calls for radical reforms, That ing the 
case, it is our duty to carefully consider the experience of all peo- 
ples and the views of special students. 

For this reason I desire to ask the attention of the House toa 
discussion of the proper basis for a nanang currency, prepared 
by Mr. Charles A. Conant, a citizen of my city and State. ith- 
out venturing to express an absolute opinion of all that he sets 
forth, whether in approval or disapproval, I feel that his careful 
investigation of the subject merits the serious attention of the 
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members of this House. I therefore append, as a part of my re- 
marks, the following paper prepared by him: 
BANKING Upon BUSINESS ba gh THE EXPERIENCE OF NATIONS 


[By Charles A. Conant, author of A History of Modern Banks of Issue, ] 
THEORY AND HISTORY SUMMED UP. 


ons: 


e issue of k notes upon business assets is the natural and scientific 
th of banking, because the circulating medium is the instrument of busi- 
pin tions and should be developed out of them and governed by 


em. 

The issue of bank notes upon business assets is a natural and legitimate 
means of employing credit, since such promissory notes are essen y the 
same in principle as checks and deposit receipts. 

The issue of notes upon assets is at once profitable to the banks and the 
public by permitting loans at lower rates than when the bank capital is con- 
verted to nonbanking uses by locking it up in fixed investments. 

The issue of notes upon business assets by extending the knowledge of 


banking facilities payes the way for banks of discount and de t and there- 
by brings into the channels of trade the capital which wo otherwise lie 
idle in private hoards. 

A system of note issues u business assets is self-regulating, under re- 


quirements for prompt emption in gold, because the notes onpas 
return to the issuing bank for retirement when the quantity in circulation 
eS ex: ve. 

The two fundamental safeguards of notes based upon business assets are 
that they rest upon the banking capital of the whole community and that 
this capital is in the liquid and realizable form of short-dated commercial pa- 
pee which a steady flow of constantly maturing credits through 

e 


The issue of notes upon business assets is abundantly safe to the note 
holder when he is protected, as under the requirements of sound banking 
laws, bya general safety fund, a first lien of the notes upon the assets of the 
banks, the duplicate liability of shareholders, and a fixed maximum of notes 
in proportion to capital. 

he issue of notes upon business assets, when such notes are a first lien 
upon all the assets, are vastly better secured than Government paper money 
in the proportion which the whole peaking Seer of the country r to the 
small cash balances of the Government. 0 assets of the national 
banks of the United States on October 5, 1807, were 83,708,183. 707, while the 
cash balance of the Treasury of the United States on that date was $213,862,108, 
making the assets of the Treasury about one-fifteenth part of those of the 


The issue of notes upon business assets is the successful banking pousos 
the Bank of France, the Bank of Austria-Hungary, the Imperial Bank of Ger- 
many, the Austro. H n Bank, the Nationa of Belgium, the Bank 
of the Netherlands, many of the banks of Switzerland, the nglish banks 
outside the Bank of England, the banks of Scotland, the adian banks, and 
the banking institutions of most other important commercial states. 

The issue of notes upon assets has permitted the creation of nearly 500 
branch banks in Canada and the extension of credit to such an extent that 
interest rates are only lor 2 per cent higher at the most distant interior 
points in Canada than in Montreal or Toronto, while in the United States 
rates range between 10 and 12 per cent in the newer sections of the country, 
while money is offered at 1 or 2 per cent in the t commercial centers. 

The history of State bennag in the Uni States before the civil war 
demonstrates that the worst of the wildcat banks were those which based 
their note issues upon State securities, while the safest and most successful 
systems were those which based their note issues upon business assets. 

The history of the national banking system of the United States shows 
that the assets of failed banks have been sufficient to pay all the note liabili- 
ties of the banks, if the national bonds deposited as security had been abso- 
lutely worthless, except an average of one-sixtieth of 1 per cent annually, 
and that average contributions to a safety fund of one-fifth of 1 per cent of 
the circulation would have sufficed to redeem the note issues of all failed 


BANKING UPON BUSINESS ASSETS. | 


The system of basing bank-note issues upon the business assets of the issu- 
ing banks, instead of upon pacific securities, has become somewhat unfamiliar 


ont system. The 
proval of nearly 
ation in nearly all 


y sound theory of banking; 685 that such a system may be surrounded 
will make the notes absolu 


I—THE THEORY or NOTE ISSUES UPON BUSINESS ASSETS. 
The issue of the medium of exchange u business assets represents the 
true theory of currency, use the ni for the medium grows out of busi- 
Bank notes issued upon assets are the legitimate instru- 


volume of the business of the country. e nguage of one of the 
rs presented to the monetary ion now sitting gton:* 
The only proper parties to issue a t currency, and the onl rties 


k then, under p governmental supervision and regu- 
lation, for the perfect protection of the 55 
and only proper parties to issue credit currency. 

“ Their assets 8 the exchangeable wealth of the country, the prod- 
ucts of soil, mine, factory, and sea, and all the industries associated with 


Communication of Mr. Jacob L. Greene, of Harti + 
0 15 3 ‘ord, Conn ,toex-Senator 


them, in their endless, ever-renewed_ flow of production and exchange for 
consumption. It is this enormous body of properties in perpetual process of 
exchange which Fee Nee rts, and solves the credits in the banks, than 
which, properly. to the bor sean fon of the banks’ currency obliga- 
tions, Et. can be conceived no other basis of even approximate value of 
pro : 

The same conception is worked out in a more concrete form in another 
paper presented to the monetary commission, in the following terms: * 

z nk it can be safely said that the rule adopted in the United States 

uires bank notes issued to be secured by a deposit of bonds is con- 
to the rule adopted in nearly all of the great commercial nations of the 
world. Those 5 that banks can be established, and the notes 
issued by them secured by having them issued upon the 8 

“To give you an illustration applicable to our country alone: We have in 
the fall of the year, when we need the greater volume of our currency, the 
cotton crop. t cotton has a market value at every railroad station in the 
land and can be converted into money wherever there is a mercantile busi- 
ness carried on. Its hag is all over the country practically its market price 
at the time it is sold, less the cost of transporting it from the point at which 
it is sold to Liverpool. 

When the cotton is stored ina warehouse, or put upon a depot platform 
for shipment, and covered by insurance, any paper which is secured by the 
warehouse receipt or bill of lading given for such cotton is as safe almost 
as United States bonds. I can not see why a bank, whose assots consist of 

commercial paper, especially paper based upon such security as that 
above indicated, should not be allowed to issue notes based upon its assets.“ 

The manner in which a banking currency, issued upon b ess assets, ad- 
justs itself to business conditions is simple. When a borrower presents his 
commercial paper for discount at a bank, the discount is paid to him in the 
form of bank notes when it is not carried to his deposit account. While the 
whole volume of discounts is far from being represented by note issues, the 
increase of the discounts is usually accompanied by an increase of issues. 

This is more likely to be the case when a growing volume of business re- 
quires a large quantity of the means of making exc The volume of 
outstanding no! on the other hand, diminishes 8 when business 
activity declines, because the notes go k to the bank in the form of 
deposits or by direct presentation for redemption in coin. They are then 
canceled and retired, and the volume of outstanding circulation is adjusted 
automatically to the diminished demand for the medium of exchange. 


THE ESSENCE OF TRADE IS BARTER. 


Many of those who oppose a currency based upon business assets base 
their 85 unconsciously, 1 Po upon a confused conception of the 
mercantile Sherry ae gold and silver coin constitute wealth in themselves 
and that money should be a thing of intrinsic value rather than a counter in 
making exchanges. They overlook the fact that all trade is in its essence 
barter and that the intervention of money is for the pornoso of a standard 
of value and a common denominator. It is necessa: t this money should 
represent unquestioned value, but not that it should consist purely of coin. 

t is only necessary, in the age of Prof. Bonamy Price, that the re- 
ceiver of a bank note representing a debt on the part of the bank should find 
“in this debt, now due to him, of the issuer of the bank note a sufficient guar- 
anty for being able to buy with it other goods.“ f The essential function of 
business operations is the exchange of commodities for each other through 
the medium of currency—not the exchange of commodities for heaps of un- 
productive metals. 


Loans made by banks, g 
of the right to control capital. The intervention of 
ness transactions is port Raat i for applying the test of a fixed standard 
to the medium of ex ange affo: 
measure of value. This is far from implying that bank notes do not repre- 
sent value. The: 


y upon ness assets, 
cles which are not quickly exchangeable have 
them was lar d 


its issues paling Ae discounts, Realestate and securities which are not listed on 
the stock 


THE TRUE CHARACTER OF BANKING ASSETS, 


It is this distinction between quick assets and unrealizable wealth that the 
great scientific and practical merit of a bank currency upon business 
assets lies. It is at this point that the character of such a currency 
company from one based upon long-term securities or the credit of a H tional 
treasury without large liquid resources. A banking currency, issued upon 
business assets, represents the transactions of the community in their most 
liquid form. Banks issuing notes are required under sound banking systems 
to limit their loans to periods of a few months—sometim 
three, and more rarely four or six months. 

As some of these loans are made daily, it thus happens that some are ma- 
turing daily and that the bank has pouring through its coffers a perpetual 
stream of credits which it is Garni of converting into coin if the necessit 
arises. A bank which finds its loans reaching an undue e gee to io eash 
reserve is able to change the proportions within a very short time by restrict- 
ing ite loans and husbanding the cash receivedin the payment of loans which 
mature. 

If the pa 
the same effect is produced, of reducing the proportion of liabilities to cash, 
since the liabilities are reduced by the cancellation of the deposit and the re- 
tirement of the check. A bank which desires to increase its usual propor- 
tion of cash to meet a coming storm is able to employ the same resource. A 
certain amount of cash is daily received upon deposit or in settlement of 


*Mr. H. C. Tompkins, to Mr. Carroll L. Root, secretary of the monetary 
commission. 

+Currency and Banking, 42. New York, 1876. 

Thomson Hankey, The Principles of Banking, 25; London, 1887. 


es two, sometimes 


ent is only in the form of a check upon a deposit in the bank, 
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loans and can be retained in the vaults while new loans are refused and old 
Nag reduced by their settlement at maturi 
an pon this broad Pupo therefore, ye ie and Ey spe mec 9 of 
—.— and not upon an or ver, rests Ca- 
ty the banks i Aited St States to g get rg 


pacity of = oo the solvency of their 
paper 0 ns. bligations, moreover, are all of essentially the 
o character, whether er they are issued in the torm of deposit accounts and 
peeks: or in the form of bank notes printed in even denominations for pur- 
of convenience in daily transactions. In the language of Prof. Charles 
F. Dunbar, the eminent — — of political economy at Harvard Univer- 


ore the bank note we are. only another form of Prag pe Gitte in a 
pearance, but not in substan oa: Erens the liability for deposits. E tank: 
note is the duly certified — 4 of the bank to pay on demand, * — for 
circulation asa convenient substitute for the money which it pro: It 
is issued by the bank, and can be issued F. 
orm instead of receiving money, 


The argument of natural right to the issue of notes is a strong one in 
view of their close assimilation to other forms of credit. Pig ein is no essen- 
tial distinction in the printed promise to pay coin which is im ted ona 
note which is not logal't tender and the written promise implied by the wenter 
in a depositor’s book. Mr. Henry Dunning McLeod sums up the practical 
wath the pein E h . . beget i th thing. A 

and an e are the same 
r 18 — gy a * in a banker's book. giving the customer a rig it of 
on against for a sum of 2 And as soon as the banker has cre- 
— — t in his book in avor of his customer, he has issued a 
t ot action himself. * It in no way increases the banker's 
ity to — the liability dowa 25 paper.” 
HOW NOTE ISSUES PROMOTE DEPOSIT BANKING. 

It should eee object of a scientific banking law to promote the use of 
credit upon terms in every section of the Sonali This would be 
the operation of of 5 ataw nf omg rmitting note issues, under — —— upon 
business assets. eof notes upon assets is t — — orerunner of 
other methods of hee bac to credit —— pa ves the way for the more refined 
systems of checks and deposit accoun 

In the 1 M. Clement she — an eminent authority on 
„The bank served in practice as a provisional scaffolding for permit- 
— banks to organize and to attract a clientele as well as deposits. roe saon 

ob ear pe ae runes 3 the bill, Re at the beginni: an gonna pis zo 
tho r passes to a secon: ja mank e manner in w. 
— has ined i . 


A glance at the column of d a and then at that of loans shows how 
impossible it would have been for these banks to grant the accommodation 
they were able to grant without the power of note issue. That 9 was 
taken away by the levy of the 10 per cent tax on State bank notes, and the 
national banks of Virginia now have discounts of aig aR, with 315.317. 290 
of de 55 and only 1 ore in note issues. Ala in place of her $13,- 
500, loans, has only $6,570,755, and a note circulation of! eee 170, while 
South Caroling has 3 her loans shrink from 27. 800.000 to de B6T, 
with the shrinkage of the circulation of her banks from $11,500,000 to the Deg- 
s Lag pni ai ag cay is th of note issu: 

ese figures not only prove how necessa: e power of no oas 
the forerunner of 5 t banking, but they Ilustrate also the ill effects of 
stifling the growth from one system into the other by taking away tho issu- 
ing power. The fruits of this policy in the United States have not only Hoe 
paired the paasa facilities of the people of the States, but have aroused in 
many of them a bitter resentment . — national supervision of banking 
and a demand for relief by the change of the metallic standard. which con- 
stitute to-day the greatest obstacle to 3 banking reform and “the 
most serious menace to our credit at home 


EFFECT OF THE ISSUE POWER ON THE BANKS. 


It is undoubtedly a fact that the banks profit more 8 — a 8. of note 
issues upon assets, where they are not able to attract — 5 — 
under a system of issues upon pledged securities. But ue necessa 

banks should be capablo of sun on profit in 8 that Legge we ee Booed 
lished and may extend the means of making exchanges and of obtaining 
credit to the masses of the 

Competition rapidly forces down the rate of interest where it is easy to 

create competing banks and toissue notes. Every per cent dito the added 


falis q y 
ETONE OH Earp AnA him by the bank for his loans. A ioe 


J. E. Horn: t 
mh ted entire community is enabled to profit by that which tends to facili- 
tate exchanges and circulation. If the founders of a bank are the first, per- 
haps, to benefit by their creation, the durable 333 such an establishment 
is possible only so far as the ublic finds an advantage in it, as the bank re- 
nds to a real need and well fulfills its office." 


Théorique et Pratique (TIL, 474): 

“It has been demonstrated 2 that the issue of bills. when 
they have boen made under conditions, has Tn in a notable man- 
a to render a banking system ular and to spread banki 7. rations 

the public, not so cant by the 3 resul tot nks by 

the a ce of interest on the sums which the: ey procure with their issues as 
by the general notoriety given to their establishments, the confidence which 
the public pecs ia in them when they hold their obligations, and the habit 
which th they acquire of recurring more | and more to their aid for the various 


is: ae easier, too. Toe 8 a great mass of . witht 
great number of persons must agree to do something, but to establish a note 
circulation, a large number of persons need only do nothing; they receive 
the banker's notes in the common course of their re and y have 
only not to take these notes to the banker for paymen 


“It the we) ares from taking trouble, a paper 8 is immedi- 

ately in A pai — Pog is 9 the banker, and requires OPerations of payment and collection.“ 

no efort on then part oi ə public; on the con „it Siena an effort of the THE BENEFITS OF ELASTICITY. 
blic to be rid of notes once issued; but deposit not be 


the banker, and requires a spontaneous and consistent effort in the com- 
munity; and 8 paner issue is the natural prelude to deposit 
“The way in which the se of notes re banker prepares the way for 
the 5 of money with him is waxy pain: When a private person begins 
to possess a Kes heap of bank 3 n that he is trust - 
ing the ban 6 that in return he is getting n He 
as 


One of the t advan’ of note issues u Cv sing assets is the ability con- 
3 upon the banks to ust their circulation to the needs of business 

d their ability to provide accommodation ee, it is needed within the 
ona of their operations. This element, general ial defined as “elasticity,” 
has alread tial features of a currency 


t national of the United State are well set forth by 
runs the risk of loss and robbery just asif he were hoarding coin; he would | Profen 55 
run no more risk by the failure of the bank if he nc a depouit there, and Professor Dunbar: {1° ess to present increase or diminution of do 8 


the power ot adaptation to othe needs of the month, week, or the day, whether 


he wo Şo doubt it takes timo before. even this camp) 
even or falling. A A glance at the res for any serios of years, or for any 


by unedu mi So strong is the wish of most le to see their riod of marked change in affairs, shows that tho national-bank circulation 
money that they for some time continue to hoard notes; for a long Bas never had this quality. How should it be elastic? Elasticity — 9 the 
period a few do so; but in the end common sense conquers—the on ration of counter forces in a currency as well as in a steel sp 


“A . — pet note issues ying erefore, the best introduction toa large sys- national s at present the motives for 8 issues are completely 


tem of deposit banking. yet, historically, it is the only introduction; no arated real banking co rations. clas £ 
nation as yet has arrived at s "great of deposit banking without going sara of notes as exist are pen Roe vem 1 the DA 
first through the limin: note 3 . . bank and that portion of the public which it serves.“ 

quickest and most efficient this way is one yin resident The convenience of the public has dictated that note issuesshall besubject 


to regulation, which shall insure security, be pede pan and exchangeability 
for coin on demand: but this 2 from implying the a viene of the right of 
note issue by excessive taxes or by basing it upon lo erm securities. The 
vital defect of the national banking rogard, tos of the U tod 80 States. so far as it 
relates to note issues, is not in to security and uniformity, but in re- 

to elasticity. Long as r merican people have been accustomed to 
the issne of notes oniy upon purchase of Uni States bonds at a premium, 
the relation is a wholly unnatural one and has no scientific merit. 

The reduction in the outstanding volume of bonds and the increase of 
their price began to curtail the bank-note circulation as early as 1877, and the 
banks ceased to be an instrument for supplying the monetary circulation of 
the country. This contraction of the currency, under the operation of an 
unscientific banking law, had much to do with t ie acts of 1878 and 1800, pro- 
viding for Government purchases of silver bullion and injecting great masses 
of overvalued silver into the monetary system. The absolute unresponsive- 
ness of the national banking s be. Gergen to business demandsin the matter of 
circulation has also contributed to restrict banking in the South and West, 
to make the banks sapopoe in themselves, and to threaten to drug down the 
entire financial fabric of the country in a heap of ruins. 

IL—TAE SECURITY or NOTE-ISSUES UPON BUSINESS ASSETS. 

Many misconceptions prevail in the United States regarding the safety of 

note issues based upon business assets. The unfortunate banking experi- 


ences of some of the Western States prior to the civil war led to the effort to 
obtain absolute security under the national banking system at the expenso 


* These figures are taken from the reports to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
of the condition of national a = October 5, 1897. 

La Liberte des Banques, 440; Paris, 1865. 

1 Quarterly Journal of Economics, October, 1897, XII, 14. 


nearly every important country. The pp per banks 92 France, 
which were suppressed in 1548, in 1847 d of 
able by means of a note circulation of $18,000,000 to exten: 
loans and discounts to the amount of $17,000,000.| The Bank of anton in 
Scotland, founded in 80118 flourished for twen 3 ve years, with no deposits 
whatever, u —.— the profits of its note issues its ittance busin 
In tho United States the State banks before the civil war extended accom 
and h the Soa 


AT SoA NUI o joven gg — G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1895. 
7 — — Practice of Banking, London, 1893. 
D 5 = Fee et Leur Lauri Retour 186; Paris, 1859. 
m ee or’ i 
Alphonse Courtois, Histoire dı ties Banques en France, 838-341. Paris, 1881. 
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of elasticity and business convenience. The Government is justified under 
modern conditions in . provisions for the security of note 


— — based upon business assets. Panoh egress are simple and easily 
0. 
success ‘he Canadian system, which 


students of finance, des these 


emption fund, amounting to 5 per 
average circulation of each contribu . This fund is in the custody 
of the minister of finance, and is available for the redemption of the notes of 
sated Panke to the entire amount of the notes which are in circulation and 
un 8 

Pa Tho first lien of the note holders theassets of thefailed bank. This 
rogues 2 ent of the notes in full out of the assets in preference to 

other 

8. The duplicate liability of shareholders. This permits the assessment of 
shareholders to the amount of their capital stock in order to obtain funds 
for meeting the liabilities of a failed bank. j 

4. Tho interest at the rate of 6 per cent allowed upon the notes of a failed 
bank 88 the day of suspension of redemption to the date named for their 

en 
* . The limitation of the proportion of note issues to capital. 
SUCCESS OF THE CANADIAN SYSTEM. 

These five safeguards have given a high character to the note circulation 

Canada. The redemption fund has proved more than 8 to meet the 
notes of all failed and the notes have been paid in full in every case 
since 1881, even before the creation of the redemption fund in 189). The ex- 
haustion of the redemption fund is a contingency which has never occurred 
and is not likely to occur. 

While the fund may be used for the immediate redemption of notes, in 
order to promote the convenience of the note holder, the amounts thus paid 
from the fund are be reimbursed from the assets of the bank 
when they are under the double provisions for the first lien of the 
notes upon the assets and for the duplicate liability of stockholders. In case 
the redemption fund should be exhausted, the minister of finance is author- 
ized to call upon the other banks for the n amounts to make 
fede jor but not for more than 1 per cent annually of the amount of their 


on. 

Amounts thus collected in excess of the usual tax are required to be reim- 
bursed to the contributing banks when recovered from the assets of the 
failed bank. The prompt action of the Government in redeeming notes from 
the redemption fund thus obviates inconvenience which sometimes arose, 
prior to the creation of the fund, while note holders were waiting for the 

ustment of the assets of the failed bank. They are now pro by the 

lem ption fund and p Pca provision for in’ upon the notes while they 

n unpaid. The latter provision has made the notes so attractive that 

vo 3 has no difficulty in exchanging them at any bank for current 
sat par. 

The security of a system of issues upon business assets depends m 

pt redemption and perhaps to some extent upon official supervision. 
Provision is made in Canada for a cies in the leading provin- 
cial cities, which each bank is compelled to tain under the direction of 
the Treasury. Government supervision has not yet been adopted in Canada, 
nor is there any requirement thatthe banks shall hold c cash 
Both these requirements are features of the national 
United States and would probably be continued with some m 
any system of note issues upon assets which might be adopted by Congress. 

th banks of Canada maintain a system of supervision of their own, b; 
which an inspector makes frequent tours of the branches and not only veri- 
fies the accounts and the cash, but applies a knowledge of business conditions 
to the inspection of the assets. The effect of a system of note issues which 
compels each bank in practice (even when not required by law) to receive 
the notes of otber issuing banks, and which requires each bank to contribute 
toward a common safety fund, is to promote mutual watchfulness, which in 
itself supplements the supervision of the Government. 

Any bank issuing notes in excess or pursuing a ong tact gone der discount- 
ing would quickly find its notes r by the other banks and be driven to 
suspension. Mutual confidence would be so necessary acondition of banking 
cooperation that no bank would dare invite the distrust of its fellows by ste 
which would be folluwed by popular distrust the refusal of its notes. To 
quote again from the philospphic words of M. Juglar:* 

“To issue bills it is necessary that the public accept them and that they may 
be employed as a means of payment in all banks of the country. Thissuper- 
vision which all the banks exercise over each other would be the best guar- 
anty of the value of the bills. As soon as a bank should have issued in excess 
May rool return fo their source of issue and would thus find themselves 

icted by the force of events.” 


THE REAL SOLIDITY OF ISSUES ON ASSETS. 


The real solidity of the security behind the notes under the Canadian sys- 
tem, or if that system were adopted in the United States, may be best illus- 
trated by a few figures. The maximum circulation of the Canadian banks 
during September, 1897, was $20,077,427. 

This, therefore, is the amount with which the government would have to 
deal if it undertook (as it does not) to tee the circulation. The safety 
fund in the custody of the government on tember 30 was $1,879,454, being 
5 per cent upon the average maximum e ation for the . ending June 
80.1807. If every bank in Canada should suspend and exhaust this safety 
fund, the notes would then become a first lien upon the assets. These assets 
on September 30 were $352,274,880, or about nine times the maximum circula- 
tion of the month. 

Specie and Dominion notes constituted 1 of these assets, and 
$27,030,204 was due from banks and agencies in foreign countries. Either of 
the latter sums would pay about 75 per cent of the notes, and the whole assets 
would have to shrink below 11 per cent of their present value in order to cause 
a penny of loss to the note holders.: Recourse would then be had tothe dupli- 
cate liability of the shareholders, from whom collections of 60 per cent would 
= su ae to protect the note holderif all other assets had absolutely ceased 

exist. 

The relations between note liability in Canada and the great mass of the 
assets on which it rests is expressed in perhaps an even more forcible man- 
Mr. L. Carroll Root, whose researches have done so much to promote 
sound financial views, in the oerh iim oa p + 

“On January 1, 1897, the aggregate lation of the Canadian banks was 

095,784. The aggregate assets of these banks at this time amounted to 


* Des Crises Commerciales, 182. 

+As the funds held abroad might be untouched by a domestic ag fone 
the realization of less than T assets, with this und 
intact, would fully protect the note r. 
Sound Currency, Volume IV, No. 9, page 14. 


repel 2 eo ovat ting 
ers, 

$63,296,150 more. ge the sound assets back of 8 dollar 

of circulation are from $10 to $12. Several banks show as high as from $12 to 

to $15, exclusive of the double liability of stockholders, while the lowest pro- 

portion, and that circula! 


$325,692,255, an aye of $9.96 for e. 
rang Sy to be added that of the double 
150. that on an avera; 


only for a small amount of tion, is more than 81. 
BANKING STRENGTH OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Let us apply similar calculations to the banking assets of the United States. 
The aggregate capital, surplus, undivided profits, and individual deposits of 
national, State, savings, and private banks, and loan and trust companies, 
about June 30, 1897, as computed by the Comptroller of the Currency, were 
EN, or about one-tenth of the census valuation of all the property in 

© country. 

The present paper circulation of the country, including Government 
notes and national-bank notes. is something like $1,000,000,000. Ir every penny - 
of this were issued by banks, the asscts behind the notes would be more than 
six for one, without counting any amount which me be carried in a safety 
fund or the protection afforded by the duplicate lability of stockholders. 

It is fair to include the State and private banks in this computation, be- 
cause many of them would undoub y enter the national system if a prof- 
itable ee of note issue were permitted on commercial assets. Taking 
the national banks alone. their aggregate resources on October 5, 1897, were 
S3. 705. 1883. 707, which would afford a cover of 370 herd cent if they issued $1,000,- 
000,000 in notes. Itis not in any degree probable that any such volumo of 
note issues would be reached in the near future under any practicable sys- 
tem, for it would involve the retirement of the silver certificates as well as 
all the legal-tender notes, and the substitution of bank paper for $150,000,000 
or gold, which would be released from the Treasury in redemption of 

e notes. 

Most pending propositions limit the circulation to the amount of the capi- 
tal, which under 2 conditions would impose a limit u the national 
banks of $831,488, There would be no danger of deficient circulation 
under a per system of issues upon assets, for new banking capitul would 
constantly enter the field to meet the demand, and every such addition to the 
capital already enlisted would broaden the base upon which the note issues 


An elie, creer of the failures of national banks in the United States was 
made by the troller of the Neca Bn 1894, and it was found that the 
entire amount which could have been lost by note holders if the bond security 
of the failed banks had been absolutely ih ae outand there had been nosafety 
fund, would have been $1,159,232, of which $958,247 was in unclosed accounts. 
Here was a record exten: over thirty years, affording an aye possible 
loss of $37,975 per year, eq to one-sixtieth of 1 per cent upon the present 
— spore 5 a much smaller percentage of the average circula for tho 
entire pe 

The comparison is pony unfair to the banks, because of the assumption 
that the large amount invested in United States bonds would have failed to 
yield a penny of good assets if otherwise invested. It is not meno ign in 
view these figures, that tative CHARLES N. FOWLER, of New 
Jersey, who has done so much promote sound ing views, computes 
that an average tax of one-fifth of 1 per cent on the total circulation for 
thirty-three years would have covered all the notes of the failed banks.“ * 

The mere statement of proportions like these brings the theory of danger 
to the note holder under a currency on assets to a reductio ad ab- 
surdum. No such conditions as the wiping out of the assets of all the banks 
is conceivable unless under conditions which would wipe out the lation 
and wealth of the country and reduce it toa wilderness. Securities issued 


NO DANGER OF EXCESSIVE ISSUES. 


One of the current impressions among those who have not carefully in- 
9 the subject is that freedom of note issues upon business assets 
leads to excessive issues. This may have been the casein some instances in the 

of banking, where redemption in gold on demand was not among 
safeguards of the ban! system. It can never be the case un- 
der a system as well secured as that of Canada, where the right to demand gold 
by custom = protected by la 


ceptions, is 100 per cent of the Sr pag the actual average for the 
little more than 50 per cent, and, at the period of greatest expansion, less 
than od seed cent. Professor Leroy-Beaulieu, referring to the banks of b- 
land ore the restriction of 1845, cays upon this pone: g 

„These banks have proved that liberty of note issue does not swell, neces- 
sarily, the volume of the issues. The contrary even seems to result in time, 
When a country is habituated to the issue of bank bills, it becomes accus- 
tomed little by to processes of payment still more perfected, like cur- 
rent accounts in the s, checks, and transfers.” 

Equally pointed is the testimony of the eminent financial teacher of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Mr. Joseph French Johnson, in a communica- 
tion of October 21, 1897, to the Monetary Commission. He says: 

“It should be noted that a bank-note issue of the kind I have described 
can not ee ys lead to inflation of the currency. No banking plan should 
be considered for a moment which opens the door to a possible expansion of 
the currency beyond the demands of business, for such expansion will most 
certainly result in an exportation of gold liable to embarrass the United 
States 9 and to destroy confidence. . 

But a bank note that rests mainly on assets, if it is not legal tender and 
is not guaranteed by the Government, can not possibly drive gold from tho 
country. Such bank notes would be forced out of circulation by the very 
conditions which now lead to an exportation of gold, and thus the occasion 
for its export. viz, the redundancy of the currency, would be automatically 
corrected. That an c banking circulation will act in this manner can 
be 6 illustrated from the banking experience of Canada, France, 
an rimany. 

“Elasticity is the most important need of our currency. It would be im- 
portant even if all our Government credit money were retired, for it would 
render unnecessary large seasonal movements of gold to and from the coun- 


* Address in the House of Representatives, March 31, 1897, pago 71. 
+This fact—that a bank owned by the Government would be the legiti- 
wer spoil or a foes rere ue one 3 5 led Fae 
wiss ple on February $ o reject majorit: e proposition 
— E Sah a bank in Switzerland. : z y 55 
¿Traité d'Economie Politique, III. 518. 
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try, as also the constant ebb and flow of currency between New York and 
— parts of the country. The export ot gold is always the result of a ple- 
re ot mosey, in this country as compared with other countries upon the 
standard. 

Boldt such a time there is usually a glut of money in New York City, and 
low interest rates prevail. An elastic renny 0 tion will correct the 
tendency to periodical congestion in the New York money market, for there 
will be an immediate contraction of the volume of bank notes throughout the 
country whenever business relaxes and the demand for money decreases.” 

It is the Sonta Dawa character of banking assets which makes them 
the best security in the world for noteissues. A currency resting upon the 
credit of the Government, imposing as that appears when it is 3 upon 
the power of indefinite taxation, does not rest upon liquid assets. The Gov- 
ernment may have the means of liquidating all ita liabilities by laying on 
sufficiently heavy taxes, but it hasnota constantly maturing series of pl 

to pay in excess of its other current liabilities flowing through its han 
by buodreds of millions every day. 

Compare, for instance, the daily receipts of the United States Treasury 
with the daily receipts of the national banks and clearing houses. The Treas- 
ury recei lahase recently ave: much less than $1.000,000 per day, and 
amoun in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, to $47,134,728, exclusive of 
the postal receipts. The whole receipts of the national banks and other bank- 
ing tutions of the coun can only be partially ascertained, but the 
transactions through the clear: g houses alone during the year endin, 5 55 
tember 80, were $51,977,799,114. This was at the rate of about $140,000, 

Rex day, or one huni and forty times the daily liquid receipts of the 
reasur v. 


III.-Norn ISSUES UPON ASSETS IN THE LIGHT OF EXPERIENCE. 


sets. These foundations t open trust 
been tried in the light of experience. Fortunately for the advocates of this 
theory, it has m tested in the leading ci ed nations of the world. 


1847, 1857, 1866, and 1890. in which su: 
or expected, indicate the futility of the re; 


dences of the public debt or any other specific security for its nearly $750,000,- 

000 of notes. i limit has been im u 

pension of specie payments during th 
on o e 

vanced from time 


The para ornate of specie payments in 1870 affords a striking proof of the 
difference between the security of note issues resting upon liquid assets and 
‘those resting u the public credit. The premium upon gold was l per 
cent for a fow after the suspension, but soon fell to 1 per cent and did 
not rise again anul during the rations for the payment of the war in- 
demnity, when the premium was for a short time 2} per cent. The premium 
on the Tast occasion was not the measure of the depreciation of the notes and 
did not affect prices in 3 to its amount, but was simply due to a 


special demand for gold in exchange operations. 

Even if the premium had past pepe ag r cent, the contrast would 
have been stri ingly favorable with the history of Government paper mone: 
in the United States from 1882 to 1865, when the 3 on gold ran as hi; 
as 160 per cent. If this premium occurred in the face of the opening of the 
Mississippi, the march of the Union Armies through Georgia, and the gradual 
hemming in of the Confederacy at every point, it is interesting to consider 
what would have been the premium upon gold in Government paper mone: 
if the United States had been in the tion of France, with her capital an 
ruler in the hands of the oy: her Government in the possession of a revolu- 
tionary committee, and with the country prostrate at the feet of the invaders 
and subjected to the levy of 5 to $25 upon every man, woman, 
and child in the country. The Bank of nee s y maintained its paper 
close to dozing all these vicissitudes, and justified the famous declara- 
tion of “The bank saved us because it was not a bank of state.” 

The Imperial Bank of Germany follows the English system of security for 
note issues in some respects, but not in ah Sy Sap evidences of the public debt 
as the basis of circulation. One-third of the circulation is required to be 
covered by cash, but the reponn two-thirds is represented by bills of ex- 

whichis the European equivalent for commercial paper, maturing in 


ved em g to the growth of commercial transactions, and is likely 
be changed. 

The Austro-Hungarian Bank, long the tool of the Imperial Government, is 
also governed in a measure by the English tions, but the portion of the 
cir tion not by a coin reserve may be issued against commercial 
paper, matured mo coupons to a small amount, and other marketable 
securities. A decree of October 30, 1863, author: e bank to count as 


security for the uncovered circulation bills of exchange drawn upon foreign 

8 are a favorite security among the European banks. because 
The represent a quickly realizable gold obligation which can not be affected 
by the vicissitudes of the domestic market. 

The statutes of the National Bank of Belgium embody this simple man- 
date of sound banking policy: “The amount of bills in circulation shall be 
represented by easily negotiable securities.” The term “securities” as here 
used (valeurs) is the common European expression, covering commercial 
paper as well as long-term securities. So few banks in Europe base their 

tion u evidences of the public debt that the distinction between 
securities of this sort and those which quickly mature is not often drawn in 
the definition of banking assets. 

Arcmarkable proof of the confidence of the business community in the 
Bank of Belgium was afforded at the outbreak of the Franco-P: u war, 
when contractors and financiers turned to this great bank of a neutral coun- 
try for their discounts and almost exhausted its resources by their demands. 

The Bank of the Netherlands bases its note issues substantially upon its 
commercial assets. Their yolume is restrained within no fixed but 
the bank is required to keep a metallic reserve equal to 40 per cent of the 
aggregate of notes and deposits. 

EXPERIENCE OF THE COMPETING BANKS. 
these cases of the great monopoly banks of issue which base their issues 
u ae commercial assets do not set gin y prove the case in favor of this form 


i it is only necessary to turn to those countries where issues upon 
Sommercial Assets have been tried with a network of independent and com- 


8 One of these countries is Sweden, where twenty-seven pri- 
vate banks, independent of the Bank of Sweden, issue about $16,000,005 in 
circulating notes upon discounts of about $45,000,000. 

The capital of each bank is 5 to bo at least 000 and the circula- 
tion is limited to the te of the invested capital, the invested reserve, 
half the total of the credits of the bank, and the coin reserve. Redemption 
in gold on demand is the touchstone by which the parity of the bank paper 
is constantly maintained and its volume kept within prudent limits. 

Switzerland is another country where a network of small banks maintains 
a circulation amounting to about $37,000,000, or an average of $12 per capita. 
The circulation, although it nek sone rapidly in recent years, constitutes 
only about one-seventh of the ‘ing assets of the -four banks, but it 
has contributed powerfully to the development of other forms of credit. The 
commercial portfolio of the banks increased from 71,667,706 francs in 1869 to 
211,825,469 francs for 1896. 

The present g power of Switzerland aor capita is about $85,as com- 
8 with $120 in Great Britain, $93.69 in the United States, $44 in Germany. 

e security di: Piast for circulation in Switzerland varies with the differ- 
ent cantons, and in several cases consists of public securities, but two of the 

or banks and many of the smaller ones rely entirely upon their commer- 
bills for the security of their circulation above the metallic reserve.* 

The countries where banking upon business assets has attained the most 
conspicuous success are Scotland and Canada. The system is responsible for 
the rescue of Scotland from poverty and disorder after the civil wars and 
the employment of nearly every penny of the resources of her poopie in the 
development of her present position of wealth and thrift. A limit was put 
by the act of 1845 upon the issues of the Scotch banks, but they are still 
permitted to issue notes up to a certain point upon their general banking as- 
sets without pled, security. 

If the limit been imposed early in the banking history of Scotland, it 
would have fastened heavy fetters upon her industrial development, but it 
came fortunately at a time when freedom of note issues had already paved 
the way for deposit banking, and had scattered over Scotland seve: hun- 
dred branches of her strong chartered banks, There is not space here to set 
forth all the benefits of what has been called free banking in Scotland. 
The manner in which the 8 drew into the channel ot industry the en- 
tire available resources of the people was set forth only a few years after the 
restriction of 1845{in the following terms: t 

“Almost every individual throughout Scotland who has by trade or other- 
wise accumulated capital becomes a partner in the banking establishment 
in his immediate neighborhood or otherwise interests himself in its success; 
this is, in truth, the foundation of the unlimited credit enjoyed by the Seotch 
8 it Boy oe basis of that undoubting confidence which the public repose 
in their stability. 

8 successful has been the freedom of banking u commercial 
assets in the Dominion of Canada. The safeguards which ure the value 
of the note in the hands of the holder under the Canadian law have been 
already stated. The effect of the Canadian system in extending credit upon 
equal terms to 5 of the community is well set forth in the inter- 
oring work of Mr. Cornwell on The Currency and the g Law of 
Dominion of Canada. 

He says that, while in the United States rates of interest may be 4 to 6 per 
cent in the extreme East, and 12 to 20 per cent in the West. it is not so in 
Canada. From one end of the Dominion to the other extreme variation in 
rates is not over 2 fy r cent. Upon this point Mr. Cornwell quoted from a 
statement of Mr. B. E. Walker, general manager of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, as follows: 

“In ada we see tho deposits of the saving ee e directly to the 
country’s new enterprises in a manner nearly perfect. e Bank of Montreal 
borrows money from depositors at Halifax and many points in the Maritime 
Provinces. where the savings largely exceed the new enterprises, and it lends 
money in Vancouver or in the Northwest, where the new enterprises far exceed 
the people’s savings. In what other country is such a splendid development 
of banking to be seen as that involved in transferring the idle money of the 
Atlantic towns and cities to the new centers of enterprise on the Pacific? 

My own bank in the same manner gathers deposits in the quiot, unenter- 
peog arts uf Ontario and lends the money in the enterprising localities, 

he whole result being that thirty-eight business cente: no case having 
an exact equilibrium of deposits and loans, are able to nee the excess or 
deficiency of capital, economizing Sree dollar, the depositor obtaining a large 
rate of interest and the borrower obtaining money at a lower rate than 
borrowers in any of the colonies of Great Britain, and a lower rate than in 
the United States, except in the very great cities of the East. 

“In Canada capital marches automatically across the continent to find the 
borrower, and the extra interest obtained 8 pays the loss of time it 
would take to send it so far were the machinery not so perfect.“ 

_ GOVERNMENT INTERFERENCE WITH BANKING. 

There is not space here to discuss the more checkered banking history of 
some other European countries. There have been banks issuing notes upon 
assets which have failed to maintain the notes at par with specie. 

This has been due in nearly all cases to the interference of the Govern- 
ment, which has exacted loans for noncommercial uses and thereby created 
great issues of notes which have not borne any proper relations to commer- 
cial transactions. Without undertaking to discuss these cases in detail, their 
general effect may be inferred from the following passage from another 
work by the present writer: 

“The very solvency and credit which sound banks have attained have 
been turned against them when they have been seized upon to supply the 
necessities of governments. This was the case in the infancy of modern 
banking, when ‘time and experience,’ in tho language of Cantillon, taught 
the Venetians that the overissue of notes for the purposes of war destroyed 
tho 1 tha of coin and paper, upset prices, and diminished the revenue of the 

public. 

It was the case in France when Necker wrecked the Caisse d'Escompte 
by the advances which he demanded from it. It was the case in England 
when Pitt pumped almost dry the reservoirs of the Bank of England to carry 
on the Napoleonic wars. It was the case in France fe gv when Napoleon, 
at the summit of his glory after Austerlitz, returned to Paris to find the 
Bank of France compromised by advances to the State. 

“It has been more recently the case in Italy, where to public men 
have been governed by 5 motives rather than the sound rules of com- 
mercial transactions. It has been the case also in Spain, where the absorp- 
tion of the note issues of the Bank o? Spain in loans to the Government has 
crippled commerce and flooded the country with a depreciated paper cur- 
rency. The volume of bank currency in these cases has become no longer 
8 to the needs of commerce, but the measure of the hard necessi 
0 e Ti 
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The issue of circulating notes upon business assets has seldom failed to 
eld beneficial results, even in new countries and speculative periods, when 
ere has been any, approach to conformity to sound banking principles. 
Even in the United States, before the civil war, when methods of specula- 
tion were indulged which might have wrecked any banking system in tho 
world, it was the banks issuing notes upon assets, rather than upon long-term 
securities, which weathered the severe monetary storms with the fewest 


scars. 
The best illustration of banking pron Bases assets was afforded by the 
banks of New England, and especially those of Boston, which e the 
center of the New England redemption system. The circulation of the New 
England banks was permitted in many cases to exceed the proportion to ca 
ital” which is now considered safe, and they were not subjec until late in 
their history to thorough official supervision; but, in spite of these defec' 
the notes usually circulated at par, and specie was attracted to New Englan 
when driven from other sections of the country by depreciated paper. 

The other successful banking systems before the war were those of the 
State Bank of Indiana, which achieved a unique success under the charge of 
Hugh McCulloch, the first 9 of the Currency, and one of the ablest 
Secretaries of the Treasury, and the Louisiana system, which was the strong- 
est and most favorably known system in the South. Each of these bankin; 
systems left the capital of the bank in its own control and based the issue o! 
notes upon business assets. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE “ WILD-CAT” BANKS. 


The “ wild-cat"* banks, so called, were based very largely upon the princi- 
ple of pledged securities, like the national Lng Fafa of to-day. veral 
of the Western States permitted investments Statə bonds, and these 
shrunk in an appalling proportion when the States which issued them seceded 
from the Union. In the case of the Koshkonong Bank of Wisconsin, the ney 


ed to call upon nearly all 
and their position became 


Very different was the experience of the New England banks, basing their 
notes upon business assets and a metallic reserve, even after the suspension 
of — yments through the unfortunate policy of Secreta ‘hase, 
The New Hampshire bank commissioners reported that the banks have not 
only kept their faith with the public in retaining their ie in the vaults, 
but have actually increased the ag; te amount of specie $38,827.52, or more 
than 12 per cent.” In short, the tory of banking before the war in the 
Pejpata 17 justifies the conclusions drawn by the writer elsewhere, in the 

ollo erms: 

“The foundation of a national 8 upon evidences of the public debt 
isdangerousand unscientific and proved fatal tosome of the State currencies 
before the civil war. A com: m of the State systems shows a distinct 
line of cleavage which is far from favorable to the principles of the prenens 
national banking law. This line of cleavage separates the banks issuing cur- 
rency against general assets, like those of New England. Indiana, and Loni- 
siana, from those issuing circulation, on the other hand, 
like the banks of New York, Illinois, and Wisconsi 
under the parental care of the State, like the Bank of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky, the Union Bank of Florida, the State Bank of Alabama, and the 
Bank o€ Mississippi. 

“The experience of the New e and Indiana banks is the triumphant 
vindication of the principle of ban agon general assets and issuing notes 
redeemable in coin on demand, which is supported by the critics of the pres- 
ent national system and the advocates of a banking currency. Tho banks 

circulation on securities, with their pitiable failures and their wild- 

cat banking, were the prototypes of the national system and afford a hint of 

what that system would become if note issues based upon State and munici- 

securi were substituted, as is sometimes proposed, for note issues 
upon national bonds. 

“It must be remembered, moreover, that perfect as the security seems for 
bank notes under the national system, it is a security which has followed the 
ups and down of Government paper money. There was neither purpose nor 
8 maintaining the notes of national banks at parity with coin while 

he notes of the Government itself and the bonds by which bank notes were 
secured were depreciated. Bank notes remained from 1864 to1879 at par with 
n tions, because those obligations themselves were far below 
par in co 


An Imperial Policy Dangerous to the Republic, 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN E. SHAFROTH. 


OF COLORADO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 14, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. Res. 259) to 
provide for annexing the Hawaiian Islands to the United States— 

Mr. SHAFROTH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is with feelings of the gravest apprehension 
that I find in this House a sentiment concerning the future forei 
policy of this Government which has just found expression in the 
speech of the gentleman from New York [Mr. SULZER]. He has 
boidly declared that the United States should enter upon a policy 
of acquiring colonial possessions; that it should not only annex 
Hawaii but should extend its power and dominion across the Pa- 
cific and forever hold possession of the Philippine Islands. 


* A History of Modern Banks of Issue, page 345; Néw York, G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1896. 8 


Sir, he but voices the sentiment of four-fifths of those Repre- 
sentatives who believein the annexation of Hawaii. 

On the day the vote was taken to consider this resolution, in 
order to test the extent of this sentiment, I put the question to 
twelve Hawaiian annexationists of this House, whether they be- 
lieved also in annexing the Philippine Islands, In every instance 
I received an affirmative answer. I am satisfied that to-day such 
a policy for this Government would be carried by a large major- 
ityin this body. The question has gone beyond that of merely 
annexing Hawaii and is now whether we will adopt an imperial 
policy for this Republic. 

Sir, if any person six weeks ago had suggested that the policy 
which this Government has pursued with such ificent re- 
sults for the last one hundred years should be reversed and that 
we should extend our dominion to the Asiatic continent, he would 
have been regarded as a dreamer unfit to represent the people of 
any State in the Union. And yet the excitement of war has pro- 
duced such a desire for conquest that the Representatives set no 
limit or bound to the extent of our dominion. 

9 Speaker, I want to discuss this resolution from three stand- 
points: 

First, from the political standpoint; 

Second, from the commercial standpoint; and 

Third, from the military standpoint. 

I.—FROM THE POLITICAL STANDPOINT. 

What I mean by political standpoint is not as it affects one po- 
litical party or the other, but as it affects the general policy and 
welfare of the United States. Under a system of acquiring terri- 
tory only on this continent, which in no manner involves us in 
the . controversies of the European powers, we have built 
up the greatest nation on the face of the globe. No longer can 
even the greatest European nation be compared to the United 
States. It is proper now to contrast this country only with groups 
of nations, or with the balanceof the world. In commerce, manu- 
facture, mining, and agriculture we aro equal to between one- 
third and one-half of the balance of the world. 

The nations whose policy has been to acquire colonial posses- 
sions have not made such rapid progress. 

WHY THE UNITED STATES BECAME RICH AND POWERFUL. 

Why have we advanced so rapidly? At the time of the forma- 
tion of our Government we possessed practically none of the 
accumulated wealth that made the European nations important, 
and yet without an equal start we have far surpassed them in 
wealth and in all the industries that make a nation truly great. 

The reason of our immense achievement lies in the fact that the 
position of our territory naturally isolates us from the political 
quarrels of the Eastern Continent, 

With no rival to the north or the south on this hemisphere, with 
no contiguous foe we need fear, we have not been required to tax 
ourselves to death for the purpose of sustaining a a 5 standing 
any and an immense navy. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of an 
ample navy and have always so voted, but I am notin favor of 
undertaking a policy that will necessitate two and three times as 
large a navy as would be required for the most ample protection 
of our territory as now constituted. A colonial policy means 
enormously increased standing army and navy and millions to be 
spent on fortifications of distant harbors. 

In an interview of a few weeks ago Señor Sagasta, the Spanish 
premier, said: 

Our colonies have cost us dear. Within the last twenty-five years we have 
spent in them 3,000,000 000 francs in defensive works. Only the most impor- 
tant cities and points have been fortified, as we could not erect works every- 
where. The cost would have been 7,000,000, 000 or 8,000,000,000 frances. 

Germany also finds colonies to be expensive. Her riencein 
this respect was recently stated in the rtsen Courier, of Berlin, 
as follows: 

A heavy burden has been laid npon Germany by her colonial policy. About 
11,000,000 marks are spent annually in this connection, and a further expendi- 
ture may be looked for in the future. The revenue derived from the colonies 
in no way offsets this expenditure. 

Great armies and navies appeal to the national pride when com- 
paring the prowess of nations, yet it must be remembered that 
the chief end of government is the happiness of the subject, and 
subjects can not be happy when burdened with taxation for main 
taining unnecessarily large armies and navies. Such a course 
affects not only the happiness of the citizen, but prevents great 
development and cripples the industries of a nation. It stri 
the productive forces of a country in order to supply men for the 
army. In order to maintain this warlike array the taxes of Eng- 
land are 10 per cent of the earnings of her people; of France, 13 per 
cent; of Germany, 10} per cent, while those of the United States, 
under our policy, are only 5 per cent. The wars of Europe in the 
past century have directly or indirectly cost more than $100,000,- 
000,000. That is the reason Europe has not prospered as we have. 
Do we want to change that natural advantage which our position 
gives and enter upon a policy that willinvolve us in controver- 
sies with foreign powers and necessitate the placing of the same 
burdens upon our people as are now borne by the nations of Europe? 
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For a time the 1 sight of marshaled men may stimu- 


late our pride and make us enthusiastic for such an array, but 
when we realize that the cost of ind ging that national pride 
must be paid by the sweat of labor, with its inevitable result of 
preventing development and crippling industries, the wise course 
of maintaining our natural advantage becomes apparent. 

No better advice was ever given than that of Washington in his 
Farewell Address, when he said: 


The great rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign nations is, in extend- 
ing our commercial relations, to have with them as little political connection 
as possible. So far as we have already formed engagements, let them be ful- 
filled with ect good faith. Here let us atop. 

Euro aset of primary interests which to us have none or a very re- 
mote relation. Hence she must be en: in frequent controversies, the 
causes of which are essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, therefore. it 
must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves by artificial ties in the ordinary 
vicissitudes of her eed or the ordinary combinations and collisions of her 
99 enmities. ‘i 

Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us to pursue a dif- 
ferent course. It we remain one people, under an efficient government, the 
period is not far off when we may defy material injury from external an- 
noyance; when we may take such an attitude as will cause the neutrality we 
may atany time resolve upon to be scrupulously respected; when belliger- 
ant nations, under the impossibility of making acquisitions upon us, will not 
legaliy hazard the giving us provocation; when we may choose peace or war 
as our interest, 3 by justice, shall counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? Why quit ourown 
to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by interweaving our destiny with that 
of any part of Europe, entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of Euro- 
pean ambition, rivaiship, interest, humor, or caprice? 

Mr. Jefferson, in his inaugural address of 1801, announced the 
following rule: 

Peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all nations, entangling alli- 
ances with none. 


SHALL WE ABANDON THE MONROE DOCTRINE? 


This annexation policy which seems to so thoroughly pervade 
this House means the abandonment of the Monroe doctrine. That 
doctrine is simply that European governments should not extend 
their territory on this hemisphere, and reciprocally that we should 
not extend our dominion beyond the same. 

Mr. Speaker, in this Hall two years ago, I witnessed a scene 
which I shall never forget. It was at the time of the dispute be- 
tween this country and Great Britain over the Venezuelan bound- 
ary. The President sent a message to Congress, which with ring- 
ing words declared that the Monroe doctrine should be maintained; 
that no European power should be permitted to acquire territory 
on this side of the Spry hen There hae as pian . fol- 
lowing the reading of that message, e feeling of Congress 
pastook of the same character as that which manifested itself at 
the time of the passage of the bill appropriating $50,000,000 for 
the defense of the nation. With no dissenting voice it was said 
that the Monroe doctrine was most essential to our Government 
and must be upheld. 

The result of that message made the Monroe doctrine inter- 
national law. After that firm message England‘discovered that 
the Monroe doctrine was the same principle applied to this conti- 
nent that she had exercised repeatedly as to the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, namely, the doctrine of the as ed of power. She con- 
ceded that if she had the right to enforce that doctrine as to 
the Eastern Continent, we had the right to enforce it as to the 
Western. 

For one hundred years we have been trying to get the nations 
of the world to recognize this principle, and at last itis an ac- 
complished fact. Yet, the minute we get this cherished principle 

y established and recognized, we by our own volition de- 
stroy it. 

Sir, we have no right to invoke that doctrine against the acqui- 
sition of territory on this continent by European nations, and at 
the same time violate the doctrine by the acquisition of territory 
on the eastern continent. We must either keep hands off the 
Eastern Hemisphere, or permit European nations to acquire ter- 
ritory in this continent. One is the correlative of the other. 

To my mind there is no comparison as to which is the better 
policy for this Government. e one continues the policy of 

, of making this the greatest of all commercial nations, and 
of developi the varied industries of the same. Vee 

The is a policy of military aggrandizement, which is not 
suited to the principles of a republic, and not consonant with the 
liberty of the individual. : 

There are weaknesses in republics that disqualify them from 
becoming warlike nations. e discipline of an army is the exer- 
cise of the powers of monarchy. The conduct of a campaign is 
absolute monarchy. s 

To advantages in preparing for and declaring war, secrets 
must be made of important facts, which can never be done under 
republican institutions. Good government in a republic is the 
result of the greatest latitude of ae S the public. To 
depart from that course would open the Pandora box of evils 


which would jeopardize the very existence of the republic. 
Mr. Speaker, others may be willing under an imp 


generated 


by war to declare that they will abandon the doctrine that has 

recognized not only by one, but by all political parties as 
the true and wise policy, for this Government; but I for one can 
not. I can not persuade myself that such a course is for the best 
interest of my country. 


OTHER POLITICAL PROBLEMS. 


In the annexation of the Hawaiian or Philippine islands other 
political questions arise that are almost as momentous and as 
fatal to our institutions as the doctrine of military aggrandize- 
ment. The Hawaiian and Philippine islands are located in a 
latitude south of the Tropic of Cancer. Sir, there is somethi 
in the climate of the torrid zone that saps the energies of man nt 
prevents that development so essential to good and enlightened 
citizenship of arepublic. The civilization of a people is largely 
the result of climatic influences, and hence it is almost impossible, 
if not an impossibility, to change the civilization of the countries 
situated near the equator. The Sandwich Islands have a popula- 
tion of 109.000, of which 24,407 are Japanese; 21,616, Chinese; 
15,191, Portuguese; 39,504, native Hawaiians; 4,116, other foreign- 
ers, and 3,036, Americans. The Philippine Islands have a greater 
percentage of Asiatic population. 

Why, sir, what are we going to do with these or the Philippine 
Islands if they are annexed to the United States? Are we going 
to admit them as States? You must remember they belong to an 
entirely different civilization, to an entirely different race. They 
know nothing of republican institutions. 

Are we going to give these ple the right of local self-govern- 
ment? The answer is no; and it is not contended that they are 
capable of self-government. Yet are we going to violate the very 
Principle for which our fathers fought the Revolutionary war? 
Are we now going to deny the principle that taxation without 
representation is tyranny?” 

The Constitution of the United States declares that no person 
shall be deprived of the right of citizenship on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 

Mr. Speaker, when territory is added to this nation, we are 
bound to give the inhabitants thereof the right of citizenship, or 
to overturn the guaranty of the Constitution. What does local 
self-government or admission to statehood mean as to these islands? 
It means a race problem. We have had one race problem, which 
almost destroyed republican institutions in some of the States of 
this Union. That was one in which the races were nearly equally 
divided in such States. How much more serious must be the 
probem where ihe proportion against our own race is more than 
15 to 1 

Consequently, the admission of Hawaii or the Philippine Islands 
will bring to us nothing but discord, discontent, and a large ex- 
penditure of money. In my judgment it will result in no good to 
the nation. 

Is it possible that it is wise poney Ba add to our country the 
same Asiatic inhabitants against whom the people of the Pa- 
cific coast once rose in their wrath and compelled the enact- 
ment of laws excluding them from our shores? 

The song of “Come along, John Chinaman, we've room enough 
to welcome all,” was once sung with a degree of enthusiasm that 
indicated a unanimity of sentiment favorable to such immigra- 
tion. And yet, sir, when the practicable application of the senti- 
ment was felt, it produced such a revulsion in the public mind 
that had not speedy restrictive legislation followed it would have 
produced domestic disturbances that might have culminated even 
in revolution. Is it possible that it is wise to again put repub- 
lican institutions to such a severe test? 2 

The foundation upon which republics are founded is the edu- 
cation of its citizens. It is in recognition of this principle that 
we have established the public-school system and spent millions 
and millions of dollars in educating our children. It is said that 
anarchy can never prevail among educated people, and it is true. 
Are we now to ignore that principle and run the hazards of revolt 
ghe all history shows must surely follow from ignorant citi- 
zenship? 

Besides, sir, by annexation of the Hawaiian Islands we are 
violating another fundamental principle of our Government. 
“ Governments derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” The Dole administration does not even pretend to 
represent the wishes of the people of Hawaii on this question, 
A monster petition against annexation, signed by more than a 
majority of the Hawaiians, has been presented to the Senate. No 
one has contended in this debate that a majority of the inhabitants 
desire annexation. The annexationists dare not adopt an amend- 
ment to this resolution providing for annexation upon a vote of 
the people of those islands. Is it possible that our Government 
that pretends to derive its jurisdiction over people from the con- 
sent of the governed are, as against a friendly people, 3 
annex them without their consent? We may have the power, but 
it is not wise to exercise it. 

I therefore contend that from a political standpoint it will be 
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ous blunder for this Government to enter upon an mi- 
y, or to make a start therein by annexing the Hawaiian 


an € å 
al po. 
Elanas. 
IL—FROM THE COMMERCIAL STANDPOINT. 

I wish now toexamine this question from the commercial stand- 

int. In doing this, I will consider it only from the standpoint 
br benefit to our country, not as it affects the people of the 
Hawaiian or Philippine islands. Do we get the best of the bar- 


in 
ee This is the first time I have ever heard that it is to our com- 
mercial adyantage to annex islands when the balance of trado 
with them is against us to the extent of ten millions a year—when 
they sell us three times as much as we sell them, 

We imported from Hawaii in 1896 products of the value of 
$15,460,098 and exported products of the value of $5,464,208, leav- 
ing the balance of trade against us to the extent of $9,995,890. 

The balance of trade against us is not the worst feature of our 
commerce with those islands. Ninety-nine per cent of those im- 
ports is sugar, every pound of which should be raised on Ameri- 
can soil and by American labor. The Hawaiian Islands in 1897 
imported into this country the enormous amount of 502,000,000 
pounds of sugar. Sir, that is sufficient to supply with that com- 
modity all the people in the United States residing west of the 
Missouri River. hen these islands are once annexed, the sugar 
industry there will increase even more rapidly than it has in the 

t, and in the last twenty-five Tones the imports of sugar have 
ncreased almost in a geometrical ratio, being 25,080,182 pounds 
in 1875 and 443,569,282 pounds in 1896. 

Mr. Speaker, is it possible that we want to put those people in 

active competition with the people who are native-born Ameri- 


cans? 
Mr. BRUCKER. Have we not done that by the reciprocity 


treaty? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I concede that that has been done by the 
reciprocity treaty, and it has been done at a cost of $65,000,000 to 
your constituents and mine. f{Applause. 

Mr. BRUCKER. And yet at the same time the gentleman will 
not say that he is in favor of the repeal of that treaty? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I must say that I do not believe that treaty 
ought to exist. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

he annexation of these islands means the absolute destruction 
of the sugar industry in the Western States. It means depriving 
the already overburdened farmer of the privilege of raising a prod- 
uct which promises to yield him some return for his labor. 

Why he can not compete with Hawaiian sugar is because it is 
there raised by contract Chinese and Japanese labor that is paid 
$3 a month and board, or 30 cents a day without board. In the 
Philippine Islands the labor conditions are still worse. Is it any 
wonder that Mr. Gompers, the ident of the Federation of 
Labor of the United States, is fighting with all his might the an- 
nexation of the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 

Therefore I maintain that from a commercial standpoint an- 
nexation would be to the detriment of our trade balance, to the 
eee of our sugar industry, and to the injury of our la- 

rers. 

IIL—¥ROM A MILITARY STANDPOINT. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire now to discuss the proposition from a mili- 
tary standpoint. 

I take it as a general proposition that the consensus of opinions 
of statesmen is that solidarity of territory aeons the most in- 
vulnerable form of possessions. No better demonstration of this 
can be found than in the present war with Spain. We have 
made the attack upon Spain, where? Not on her home territory. 
If this war were waged upon her home territory it would take ten 
times the number of men and ten times the amount of money to 
produce the same result we are now accomplishing. 

We have attacked Spain at her weakest points, namely, in her 
outlying possessions. If we acquire colonies, the first attack upon 
us will be through them. As long as you have a compact territory 
no nation will dare invade it, because nothing can be made 
thereby. There is no way of holding a slice of territory cut from 
a nation located such as ours. Sooner or later it would be retaken. 
When nations find that nothing can be gained by war with such 
a country the idea of conquest vanishes even if they covet our 
—— We should not exchange concentration for dif- 

usion. 

We have heard much in this debate of England's greatness. 
England is great, but not to be compared to the United States. 
On account of her small home territory, England could not have 
a large population without colonial possessions, but we have a ter- 
ritory so large in area that it can easily accommodate ten times 
its present inhabitants without overcrowding. But even British 
statesmen have doubted the wisdom of that country having colo- 
nial possessions. Mr. Gladstone once said: 

The United States have a national base for the greatest continuous empire 


ever established by man. * The distinction betwee: ntinuous em- 
pire and one severed and dispersed over the seas is vital. satis 
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. Even India has been a source of depleting the British treasury, 
and it is said in England that, more than any other part of the 
British Empire, India gives their statesmen sleepless nights. Be- 
sides, England is continually at war with her provinces in sup- 
pressing uprisings and revolts, at the expense of her treasury. 

The United States neod have no fear of the outcome of a co 
test with any foreign power. Great Britain isthe only dangerous 
power, and her outlying dominions make her so vulnerable that 
she dare not attack us. Even if her navyis larger than ours, she 
realizes that the minute war is declared the armies of the United 
States would cross the Canadian borders and wrest from her es 
the gem of her colonial possessions. Canada is our hostage an 
is a sure preventive of war. 

When the Hawaiian Islands are annexed, the point of attack by 
any foreign power will be there, because it is so far from our 
Haie a and power. There they can meet us on equal terms, and 
it will make our wars of the future contests upon the high seas 
instead of upon the land, where our great natural strength lies. 

Why should we throw away our natural strength—land power— 
in order to grasp that which is expensive and not necessary to 
us—sea power? 

The Hawaiian Islands have a coast line of over 800 miles—as re i 
as that of New England. If we annex them, they must be forti- 
fied and defended. It puts the outposts of our defense 2,100 miles 
into the Pacific. As we knowit will be the point of attack in case 
of war with foreign powers, it must be fortified more strongly 
than the other portions of our country. It means, therefore, the 
expenditure of millions in fortifications and an unnecessarily large 
navy. 

WOULD THE POSSESSION OF HAWAN BY ANY OTHER NATION BE 
9 DANGEROUS TO US? 

But gentlemen say it is no longer a question as to whether we 
shall own the islands, but whether we can permit any other nation 
8 them, and that if we do not take them some other nation 


Mr. Speaker, I have no apprehension that any other nation will 
ever own them or that even if they should they could be a menace 


to us. 
5 er usin as if it o e annihilation 5 5 

n tes if a foreign power shou ion of the 
islands. So greatly have they magnified thie feature of the de- 
bate that one might imagine that the very existence of our nation 
hbo threatened if some other nation should have a coaling station 
there. 

Why, Mr, Speaker, the greatest naval power on earth to-day 
has a navaland coaling station within 100 miles of the two leading 
cities of Seattle and Tacoma. On Vancouver Island Great Brit- 
ain has not only acoaling station, but a great naval establish- 
ment, Our naval and military men have not spent any sleepless 
nights in anticipation of total annihilation from such a source. 
Great Britain has a number of coaling stations on islands in the 
Atlantic close to our shore, and yet we do not have any night- 
mares over that fact. 

Do you suppose that Great Britain, even if she owned the Sand- 
wich Islands, would go out into the middle of the Pacific Ocean. 
and from there attempt to send her battle ships a st our shore? 
She, like all other nations, would find that the Hawaiian Islands 
are too far from our shore to act as a base of supplies or naval 
establishment for repairs. Very little more coal can be stored in 
a battle ship than that which is necessary to carry it to our shores. 
By the time a hostile battle ship reached our shores from Honolulu 
she would be almost ont of , and hence not in condition to enter 
an engagement. If there were delay, her ships would be as help- 
less as sail vessels to resist or escape from our armament. 


HAWAI NOT A NATURAL COALING STATION. 


Mr. Speaker, a gro deal has been said about Hawaii being a 
coaling station. Itis not naturally a coaling station, because no 
coal is found on the island. For through commerce itis not a 
coaling station. I was told by Senator PETTIGREW, who came 
back from China by that route, that merchant ships do not coal 
at Honolulu. He said that at the ports of China you can buy 
coal for $7 a ton, but when you reach Honolulu it costs $14 £23 
ton. Consequently it pays to take a sufficient quantity of coal to 
last to San Francisco, so as not to coal at Honolulu. The very 
statement of the reason must carry conviction. There may be 
some coaling at Honolulu, but it must be very small. 

Why should we desire even a coaling station at Hawaii when 
it is 800 miles out of the way in going from San Francisco to 
Yokohama, or the Chinese ports? In measuring distance on the 
globe it must be remembered that the earth rounds to the north. 

We already own the Aleutian Islands, which are within 75 
miles of the direct line of travel to Japan and China. Those 
islands contain coal and hence are natural coaling stations. The 
island of Kiska, in that group, contains a magnificent harbor and 
in my 8 has a far greater strategic position than any har- 
bor in Hawaii. We are apt to think of our Aleutian Islands as 


Pippen aL Le Ea Poke a g cee ae ear ie 


~ when we should be 


is necessary; they 


is an interest of the Uni 
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being frigid and unfit for harbor purposes, but when we are 
assured that the thermometer never gets below 7° above zero, and 
also realize that Kiska is situated south of the latitude of the 
greatest port in the world, Liverpool, we can realize that there is 
no danger of ice obstructing navigation for a single day in the 


year. 
The route from San Francisco to Yokohama is three days shorter 


by our own islands than by Honolulu, and from the ports of Se- 
attle and Tacoma the time is still shorter. I am informed that 
ships do not go by Honolulu, unless they have sufficient local 
business at that port to justify the loss of three days in the voyage. 
Why should we be gras ing for that which is out of the way 
eveloping the islands and shore line we 
already 57 167 15 

Mr. SULZER. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SULZER. You are opposed to the annexation of the 
Hawaiian Islands? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SULZER. But youhave not said what you would do with 
those islands. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will state in mse to the gentleman 
what I think is the best thing to do with the Hawaiian Islands. 
I believe that a policy recognizing their independence is all that 

will not attempt to annex their country to any 
other, and no other government will ever seek to acquire those 
islands. Now, let me go into detail a little on the subject. 

Mr. SULZER. Then you are in favor of this Government pur- 
suing with regard to the Hawaiian Islands ‘‘dog-in-the-manger ” 

olicy, saying, We do not want them, and we will not let any- 
boay else have them.” A 

r. SHAFROTH. They do not want to go to any other country. 

Mr. SULZER. How do you know that? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Every test shows that it istrue. Senator 
PETTIGREW was at a meeting in the Hawaiian Islands, and un- 
dertook to find out whether those who attended that meeting had 
signed a remonstrance against annexation even to this country; 
and every man rose and said he was opposed to annexation. 

Mr. SULZER. Suppose those islands should desire to maintain 
their independence, but at some future time should be seized by 
Great Britain or France, as they have been in the past, what 
would this country do? 


HAWAIIAN INDEPENDENCE GUARANTEED. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. I will attempt to answer that. There was 
a treaty made between England and France at the instance of 
Daniel Webster, when he was Secretary of State, which pro- 
vides that they shall never acquire an inch of territory of the 
Hawaiian Islands. That treaty stands in the way. There has 
been no effort on the part of either of them to acquire these islands, 
and with that treaty standing there it seems to me that there is 
no possibility that the islands will ever be acquired by either of 
those nations. 

Mr. SULZER. Right there. In case of war do treaties stand? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I apprehend, Mr. Speaker, that when there 
States that backs up the provisions of 
a treaty, there is no country on the face of the globe that will dis- 
regard it. No, Mr. Speaker, there is no danger of these islands 

ing to any other nation. k 

I hold in my hand a copy of the treaty referred to, which I ask 
to incorporate as a part of my remarks: 

f the United Ki f Great Britai d H. 
A ers F Aas ‘the French. taking . the oxisten ten ce 4 
the Sandwich Islands of a Government capable of . the regularity 
of its relations with foreign nations, have thought it right to engage recip- 
rocally to consider the Sandwich Islands as an independent State and never 
taken on, either directly or under the title of a protectorate, or under 
an er form, of any part of the territory of which they are composed. 

The undersigned, her Britannic Majesty's pepa secretary of state for 
foreign and the am or extraordinary of His Majesty the King 
of the French at the court of London, pena furnished with the necessary 
power hereby declare in consequence that their said majesties take recipro- 


ly t on ment. 

In witness j an the undersigned have signed the present declaration 
and have affixed thereto the seals of their arms. 

a duplicate at London the 2th day of November, in the year of our 


ABERDEEN. L. 8. 
ST. AULAIRE. IL. s. 


Why, Mr. Speaker, European nations are continually asserting 
that independence shall be accorded to such and such a republic. 
You remember the little Republic of San Marino, in the Pyrenees, 
between France and Spain, which has a standing army of, I think, 
eleyenmen. Ithas been protected for hundreds of years by treaty 

rovisions of the European powers. It is sanctioned by the doc- 
tn of the balance of power, concerning which every European 
tions, and that is the 


nation has a right to make treaty stip 
ht to dic- 


reason they have recognized in our Government the 


tate as to territorial possessions in the Western Hemisphere, 


Mr. BRUCKER. Your jud 
ernment gets the best end of 
treaty with Hawaii? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Decidedly. 

Mr. BRUCKER. Is it your judgment that that treaty should 
continue? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is a question which depends entirely 
upon how much importance we attach to the military station. 

Mr. BRUCKER. Pearl Harbor? 

Mr, SHAFROTH. Pearl Harbor. I do not believe as a matter 
of fact that the right to Pearl Harbor depends upon this treaty. 
It may be wise to continue it or it may not. Reciprocity was a 
policy of this Government for awhile and seemed to go to the ex- 
tent of taking thisin. I doubt very much—— 

Mr. BRUC. . Supposing our right to use Pearl Harbor to 
depend upon reciprocity, would you still be in favor of the repeal 
of the treaty? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That would depend entirely upon whether 
or not complications were likely to arise as to annexation to any 
other country. I do not regard that naval station there as of the 
importance that some gentlemen here do. 

Mr. LOVE. Do you regard it as of absolute importance as a 
coaling station? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not regard it as a necessity to this Gov- 
ernment. I believe that those who think that ships are going to 
come from the Hawaiian Islands, a distance of 2,100 miles, to at- 
tack our shores are mistaken in the mode of warfare of modern 
times, 

Mr. Speaker, they would never have a supply of coal that far 
off. They would get it somewhere else. They would go to Mex- 
ico and buy a coaling station on the peninsula of Lower Califor- 
nia, if they could not get it in any other way. If they could not 
buy, they would seize it as a military necessity; at least, they 
would never resort to the Hawaiian Islands, because, when they 
coaled there, they would not have more than enough coal to last 
them until they got to our western coast; and when they met our 
ships, if they were engaged in battle for any considerable length 
of time, they would be out of coal, perfectly helpless, and at the 
mercy of our fleet. 

Mr. FLEMING. Is it not also true that the possession of the 
Hawaiian Islands by the United States would really be a point of 
military weakness to our Government until we spent money 
enough on them to fortify them and make them impregnable 
against outside attack? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I am satisfied, Mr. Speaker, that they would 
be nothing but a source of weakness to us, unless we are willing 
to undertake the policy of building a navy twice or three times as 
large as that which we naturally should have. 


OUR TITLE TO PEARL HARBOR. 


But even if Hawaii possessed all thestrategical advantage claimed, 
there would be no reason for annexation. We already own the 
only easily defended harbor to be found on those islands. Pearl 
Harbor is ours by grant, and no nation can take it from us. The 
wording of the treaty is so plain that it seems to me no one can 
doubt our title. It reads as follows: 

His 1 the King of the Hawaiian Islands, grants to the Government 
of the Uni States the exclusive right toenter the harbor of Pearl River in 
the Island of Oahu, and to establish and maintain there a coaling and re 
station for the use of vessels of the United States; and to that end the United 


States may improve the entrance to said harbor and do all other things need- 
ful to the purpose aforesaid. 


Senator Sherman has contended that the grant was drawn by 
Senator Edmunds and that its author had stated over and over 
again that it was as absolute a conveyance as any language could 
make it. Inasmuch as Senator Edmunds is one of the most dis- 
tinguished lawyers in this country. his word ought to be given 
great consideration in the construction of this contract. 

Is it possible that for remittance of duties on sugar to the 
amount of $65,000,000 we have obtained nothing? 

Would any sane man agree to establish a coaling station and 
repair establishment, with the permanent improvements and build- 
ings necessary and with all the durable fortifications essential to 
maintain the same, and be subject to notice to quit? Would we 
agree to improve the entrance to Pearl Harbor, which would take 
thousands and thousands of dollars, for the purpose of surren- 
dering it on one year’s notice? The word grant is used, and there 
is no provision limiting the time of the same. 

Pearl Harbor is ours, and hence we have all the strategical ad- 
vantage it affords. That is the only easily defended harbor in 
those islands. With that harbor in our possession, what induce- 
ment would there be for any foreign nation to annex those islands? 
None whatever. 

I therefore contend that there is no strategical advantage to 
this country in the Hawaiian Islands: but evenif there were, we 
already own the only strategical point of the islands. 


ent is that the Hawaiian Goy- 
gs under the present reciprocity 


Mr. Speaker, there are few questions that so vitally affect the 
welfare and happiness of the American people as that of reversing 
the policy under which our nation has prospered to a degree 
hitherto unknown in the history of the world and adopting one 
of colonial acquisitions, with its attendant imperial policy. Impar- 
tial history records the downfall of every nation that ever under- 
took to realize the dream of universal empire. Let us profit by 
the example. 


Agricultural Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. DAVID H. MERCER, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 13, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 6351) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 3), 1899— 


Mr. MERCER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: During my temporary absence from the House 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. RosBINson] took occasion to 
criticise a letter which I wrote to the Indianapolis Sentinel; and 
which, I may say at this time, I wrote toa t many newspapers 
and farmers throughout the United States with reference to the 
free distribution of seeds. The gentleman in his remarks says 
that I have been influenced by seed men in this matter. 

If the tleman will consult the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
January 22, 1897, he will understand at that time I took the very 

ition that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BROMWELL] takes 

ay and that I take to-day. Iam in favor of his proposition; 

and I think this free distribution of seeds is a humbug, not only 

upon every American farmer, but upon the people of the United 

States in general. I have a letter from the Secretary of Agricul- 

ture, and, by the way, Hon. James Wilson is one of the most com- 

t men ever called to that high station, in reply to a commu- 

nication I sent him not long ago, asking him how much money 

had been t in the free distribution of seeds in the United 
States, and he says: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., January 4, 1898. 

DEAR SIR: Replying to your favor of the 20th ultimo, I inclose herewith a 
tabulated statement showing the amount expended in the purchase and dis- 
tribution of seeds from 1853 to 1897, inclusive, inviting your attention to the 
fact that from 1853 to 1864, inclusive. the appropriation for was com- 
bined with that for collecting agricultural statistics. 

With reference to the amounts expended for A er pay experiment 
stations, I inclose a statement giving a close approximation of the amounts 
8 by the experiment stations year by year since the passage of the 
act of Congress of March 2. 1887. some cases amounts may have 
been covered back into the Treasury, regarding which this Department has 


no information. 
JAMES WILSON, Secretary. 


Very respectfully, 
Hon. DAVID H. MERCER, 
House of Representatives United States, Washington, D. C. 


Amount of mone: ane by the artment of Agriculture for seed distri- 
d z tion, n the 4 1853. 7 


Year. Amount. 


1853.. * $10,000.00 $80, 000.00 
1854.. #10, 000. 00 74,519. 33 
1855.. * 50,000.00 75, 000. 00 
1856.. * 30,000.00 75, 000.00 
1857.. * 75,000. 00 102, 157.48 
1858. * 60,000.00 99, 991. 53 
1859.. * 60,000. 00 80, 000. 00 
1860. %40, 000. 00 74, 988. 48 
1861.. * 60,000. 00 99, 983. 82 
1862.. #63, 704. 21 99, 980, 24 
1863.. * 80, 000. 00 99, 998. 37 
1864.. *87, 000.00 102, 587. 55 
1865.. 61,000.00 104, 168. 73 
70, 165. 90 104,174.55 
115, 200.00 105, 090. 94 
85, 200.00 104, 920.35 
20,000. 00 134, 908. 27 
18, 981.33 119; 719.76 
28, 665. 17 120,545. 15 
45, 000.00 128, 476.87 
55, 000. 00 142,790.57 
€4, 904. 89 
94, 719. 83 3,478, 801. 32 
65, 000. 00 


* Amount expended for statistics and seeds. 


Or a total of $6,774,372.62 for experimental stations and 83, 476, 
801.32 for the free distribution of seeds. 

I have here a petition sent to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Moopy] from twenty-five farmers of one small precinct 
in his district, and I ask the Clerk to read it “as a starter,” to 
show where some of the Massachusetts farmers are on this subject. 

Mr. GREENE; Will the gentleman pardon me for asking him 


a aon 
. MERCER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GREENE. Are twenty-five farmers the only number that 
you can muster in the United States to sign that petition? 

Mr. MERCER. Wait until I get through, and you will find 
how many'there are. I told you this was only a “ starter.” 

Mr. GREENE. Do they come from Nebraska? 

Mr. MERCER. Thousands of them. 

Mr. GREENE. Are they city farmers? 

Mr. MERCER. They are not city farmers, neither are they 
theoretical farmers. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United States; 

GENTLEMEN: Whereas your honorable bod y has been very liberal to us farm- 
ersand gardeners in the matter of the free distribution of vegetable, flower, 

in, and grass seed, we are encou: to ask that this liberality may be 
extended to us through another channel, and that $50,000 be a Aaaa erar | for 
the purchase and free distribution, through the Department of Agriculture, 
of that class of handy smaller tools which every farmer so greatly needs, 
but which so few of them possess, such as bits and bitstocks, planes, hand- 
saws, sets of files, wood spokeshaves, shin, hatchets, and the 
like, all of which could be ily paraugi the mails. 

We are persuaded that a free distribution of such tools would greatly pro- 
mote economy in farming, by providing the means always at hand for re- 
pairing the costly machinery which enters so largely into modern farming 
operations, besides enabling farmers to do more or less of their own manu- 
facturing. In this connection it isa fact of weight that in many sections of 
our country tuitionin the public schools includes a practical knowledge of 
the common mechanical employments; to enable our boys to turn such 
knowledge when they return to the farm the above-named tools, in the 
judgment of the petitioners, are imperatively needed. 

Mr. GREENE. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him this 
further question? 

Mr. MERCER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GREENE. Do you know whether that was written by J. 
Sterling Morton or not? 

Mr. STEELE. I will say this as to that gentleman's constitu- 
ents—— 

Mr. MERCER. One at a time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MERCER. I would like to reply to my colleague from 
Nebraska. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MERCER. J. Sterling Morton has been a firebrand to 
every Populist in our State for a long time, but it is not coura- 

ous to attack a man in his absence. I refer the gentleman to 

r. Morton himself, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
ee. I ask unanimous consent that my time be ex- 

nded, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MERCER. Now, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. STEELE. Now let me suggest to you to write to the au- 
thor of that letter that, instead of asking for other tools, he should 
get a saw and buck. I am a farmer, and have a small farm, but 
I venture to say that it has more soil on it than there is on the 
farms of these twenty-five farmers. 

Mr. MERCER. I would like the gentleman to state when and 
where he ever worked on a farm. 

Mr. STEELE. Last summer. 

Mr. MERCER. Last summer? 

Mr. STEELE. Last summer. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MERCER. It must be a summer farm. 

Mr. STEELE. It is a very good small farm. 

Mr. MERCER. Now, Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand a few 
statements made by farmers at an agricultural meeting held in 
Des Moines, Iowa, December 31, 1897, which I desire to read for 
the benefit of those members of the House who pretend to be such 
good friends of the farmer. You will notice that I give the post- 
office address of each farmer quoted, so that you can haye the state- 
ments confirmed if desired. 

Grinnell, Iowa: 


ht for a good many years that the free distribution of seeds 
plan, and for several reasons. In the first place, judging 


E. P. Pepoon, 
“I have tho 
was a very un 
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of antiquated varicties that I have no use for. On the other hand, I never 
found it 


ernment supply us with machin: 

Frank W. Roberts, Woodworth, Wis.: 

“It is my opinion that it does not, at least under the Loner system of dis- 
tribution. ere seems to me to be but two ways in which it could possibly 
do much good. One is the introduction of new and valuable variettesquickly 
among the people, or the introduction of good standard varieties into new 
sections of the ag The other way in which such a distribution might 
do good would be to furnish seeds to those who are too poor to buy. This 
latter way has never been thought of by the Government, and I doubt if 
anything of the kind could ever be done with our present system of help 
myself and rae eee rst.) 

The distribution of choice varieties into new territory can only be intelli- 

ntly acoomplished through the State experiment stations. These institu- 

ons have the welfare of the State at heart. They come into closer contact 
with the farmers and 1 than Congressmen do and can place the seeds 
much better in regard to soil, climate, or the general industries of a section, 
and also select such persons as will make a fair report of the seeds tested. 
As far as I have heard or had experience, the seeds now sent out are not 
always exceptionally well chosen or well placed. And I believe they are the 
few, instead of the many, who make reports. 

“The Congressman sends in the names of so many prominent citizens of 
the district, and they get the seeds year after year whether they make a re- 
pore or not. Many of the seeds are ill p the recipient not caring to 

ther with them at all. For the past three or four years our Congressman 
has favored us with nearly as many packages of onion seed as of all other 
kinds put together. We never onions from „ but depend on a 
neighbor for the few that it takes to keep our family sweet. The seeds for 

ribution are bought from the seedsman who will furnish the largest num- 
ber of packages for the given sum of money—a poor way to get anything 
choice or new.” 

C. S. Brent, Lexington. Ky.: 

“When the General Government adopted as a means of introducing rare 
and yaluable plants and grasses into the United States a free distribution of 
seeds, the country was less advanced in agricultural pursuits than it is to- 
day. and the farmers’ means were very limited, and the facilities for souy 
ing knowledge of new varieties of farm products were confined to neighbor- 
hood talks, and, in some rare instances, an article in the county paper on 
agricultural subjects. 

That these conditions justified the free distribution of seeds for the 2 
lic welfare and were of incalculable benefit to the individual farmer is full. 
demonstrated by the p: e spirit engendered among our farmers, an 
the fact that the United States is to-day preeminently the test agricul- 
tural territory of the habitable globe. The chan conditions made in 
agriculture by the press and railroads, by theagricultural colleges instituted 

the Federal Government, has changed the poan behind the plow toa 
oughtful, studious being. th of the most improved methods of culti- 
vation and the kind of products that the world’s commerce and its markets 
domana, 5 eliminating the provisional features of the earlier days of 

e mblic. 

2 Stimulated by self-interest and apprised of the market's needs, the farmer 
no longer looks to the Government to aid him in these oe but now, 
having means, takes the more expeditious and reliable method of securing 
the plants or seeds of new varieties from a more direct course. A most 
forceful illustration of this fact is the ‘Blue Grass’ farmers’ direct impor- 
tation of Chinese hemp seed, and I am informed the growers of seed leaf 
tobacco on the Connecticut River follow the same plan, and doubtless there 
are many other instances. 

Tho farmer now looks to the local seed merchant to secure for him the seed, 
with the belief that this seed is more reliable and truer to name where there 


is a pe bility. The fact that the free distribution of seeds 
continues under the condi is surprising when we note that the 
purposes for which it was ituted have almost passed away. and that it is 


conflict with the cots of our Government, to make a people self-reliant, 

work that is in conflict with the private interests of 

for by no other reason than that when a 
ineradicable.” 


and continues a pu 
the citizens. It can be accounted 
custom once obtains it becomes 

G. E. Patton, Bedford, Iowa: 

The distribution of seeds by the Government should be stoppas, and I 
understand Secretary Wilson is considering the matter with a view to dis- 
continuing the practice in the near future.’ 

E. Pickard. ithaca, Wis.: 


“The whole system of seed distribution is a farce as far as the receiver is 
concerned, and all there is left is the reminder that the sender is still alive 
and wants your vote the next time he runs for office. One hundred and 
eighty thousand dollars paid ont annually besides loading the mails with 
worthless trash! stand the 8 Cut off the distribution 
of seeds and donate the monre agricultural schools or pay premiums for 
the best conducted farms, or the Grit Fed the Treasury and save a 
few dollars for the » people, and not let a few buy notoriety at the expense 
of 8 ng eh * 


ve prom- 
ise of valuable. It is a question whether or not, with our multiplicity 
. 8 away; but, it the necessity 


that the country is full of. some which have long been as unprofit- 
able. A almost every one who receives a from the Government 
gets one or more kinds that they have no use for and would not plant under 


M. Neff, Bolton, Mo.: 

The distribution of seeds does not give satisfaction so far as my experi- 
ence goes. I once wrote for beans of every jens 4 known at our I ouri 
station, to be tender at maturity. I got no sa‘ ion. Thee ment 
stat ions are but in their 3 t are now getting a flne start. Ihave 
an interview with the dean of the college. He is anxious to have our aid, and 
if we will give him the desired help we will soon have something to be 


proud of. 

“I have been cai on experiments in my en for over thirty years 
and have paid gts 5 $50 for e plants. besides a t 
many were furnished the Government that proved to be w 


after a fair 
when once fairly established.” 

John Rhodes, Union Grove, Wis.: 

“I do not favor Government distribution of seeds. Many of them are sent 


trial, and some of these worthless things were hard to get rid of 


to persons who have no gardens and are not planted atall. Those received 
by practical gardeners are often varieties which they would not select if 
buying seeds. But the worst feature of it all is the pager yi These 
8 sent out to voters by Congressmen for favors ved or fayors 
ex 


“The Congressman makes no attempt to know the most of the seed recip- 
ients, but their names are sent in by some local political henchman and the 
seeds go where they will do the most good for the sender. This is but the 
tail end of present political corruption, without d to what party may be 
in power. t us lop off the seed bribery. If we Ese hacking away at cor- 
ruption the vitals will be reached in time and we shall have a clean Govern- 
ment, conducted by men selected for their fitness for the work to be done 
and paid no more than their services are worth.” 

J. O. Shroyer, Humboldt, Nebr.: 

“An unpopular work of a magnitude equal to the one under consideration 
calls forth the opinions of many people, and such has been the case in this 
instance. I have read many articles and heard many people speak of this 
department of Government work during the past couple of years, and not 
one comment has been favorable. An ng that costs as much as this dis- 
tribution does should haye some merits and friends, if it be continued. Of 
course they say it helps the Congressman keep in touch with his constitu- 
ents, but if that is the case, can't he find some other little article that he can 
send us that won't cost any more and be of more permanent value—say a hoe 
ora stone, for instance? 

He could have his name stamped on it and either of those articles could 
be profitably used from Washington to Florida or Maine to Texas, and this 
is more than can be said of most of the seed that is sent out, It is easily dem- 
onstrated that it can not be classed as a work of charity, for the larger part 
of this seed does not go to drought-stricken districts, nor does it go into the 
hands of the a and most needy class. The ik pieis gardener and 
crop grower his arrangements perfected generally long before he gets 
the Government seed, and co: uently if the seed falls into his hands is for- 
stalled by more desirable varieties, is neither necessary nor desired, and if 
penne at allspeedily loses its identity or is thrust aside for more preferable 
varieties. 


I have planted a few packets of these seeds on several occasions and have 
never E het found ae I could not improve upon by purchasing from an 
up-to-date firm. The firm that furnishes these seeds must make a low bid, 
and consequently is tempted to use a cheaper class of seeds to fill the list. 
Yes, sir, I say that if the Congressman wants to make me hold him dean in 
memory's walls’ and wants to make me think that he is ever watchful of my 
in and wants to do a generous act to prove tome that he is a desirable 
man to run the machinery of this great Republic and at the same time work 
for my individual welfare, just let him send me a kknife or a wheelbar- 
row with his m stamped on the wheel, and I will feel that our nation 
is still on the tofurther pr and that the part of the preamble 
which says that this Government is to promote the general welfare has not 
become a dead letter. But for fear this proposition will not carry, I will ask 
him to send me next spring a few of 40-cent corn and some %)-cent 
wheat, and I will be content.“ 

8. H. Callaway, Orion, III.: R 4 

“This is a subject, in my 8 that very little need be said about, 

While there may be a few benefited by it, there is a large portion of the seeds 
that are of no benefit and in some cases a positive injury. In the first place, 
they seem to be distributed indiscriminately, without any regard to con- 
ditions of soil or climate. Second, they often prove quite valueless, both as 
to germination and pe and are frequently not true to name. A few 
cents sent to any reliable seedsman will bring far better returns. 
“While in the newer ts of the country, years ago, there might have 
been some benefit from it, at this time, with our facilities for getting seeds, 
the distribution is, in my opinion, an unnecessary expense, It does not give 
returns commensurate with its cost, and is a clear waste of money. ere 
may be an exception, where some new variety has been justintroduced. ifa 
few samples were sent to parties that would thoroughly test them and re- 
port, but as it is done it looks like the Government was simply running in 
00 tion to the en. Why not send us a new ax, drawknife, or any 
other tool used on the farm which is new or of a different make from the 
axes we have?” 

A. H. Elver, Osage, Iowa: 

“ This is a question I have often thought about and never conld see what 
the Government could or would get out of it or is trying to get at by so doing. 
I have received quite a good eee of seed, but failed to see an 

in them. It of course costs lots of money and also lots of labor to sen 
em out, and I do not think that in this country 25 per cent of those that 
receive ever e any report of the outcome of the same to the Gov- 
ernment, and were I to e one I should have to say that I most generally 
get better returns out of some known kind of seed that I buy myself than 

s ones I received free gratis. 

“Now, for instance, I suppose it costs thousands of dollars to attend to 
this, including the seed, and about all the good it brings is that some farmers 
or gardeners get from 10 to 15 cents’ worth of seed—and probably something 
they already have on hand. It seems to me about the only one that makes 
any money is the man who furnishes the seed. So, taking it all in all, I 
should say it is an unnecessary expense,” 


A. J. Masters, Mystic, Iowa: 
The annual Government seed fraud is getting to be chronic and I think 


ought to be down. Individually it is very small, but as a whole itis 
enormous.“ 
W. J. Skidmore, Skidmore, Mo.: 


“I think the Government ought to keep out of the seed business, or not 
distribute them promiscuously anyway.” 

J. S. Sheaffer, Adel, Iowa: 8 

+ my own 3 it does not begin to repay the cost. While we 
have received some that were good, we received more of the common sorts 
and often inferior to those we had, and while it was always on the packages 
to report, I think I am safe in the assertion that ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred are never heardfrom. While the design may have been all right, it has 
been poorly carried out and much abused.” 

Charles Pettengill, Cherokee, Iowa: 

“I will have to write a few lines for the Farmers’ Institute papers; they 
are such near neighbors. I think our Government would do more good for 
the farmers if it would attend acta pre > and let the farmers get their own 
seeds, for I think it is ee aye a ‘skin ork I have gotten seeds of 
different kinds several times that were distributed by it. They were always 
sent to some man in town who had nothing todo but electioneer for office- 
seekers. We planted four different kinds of these seeds last spring and 
raised five heats of lettuce, and if everybody who planted Government seeds 
had no better success, the gardens got quite a rest.” 
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W. G. Malin, Tama, Iowa: N 
* The agricultural press of the country teems with adverse criticism and 
ton what is termed by some as The great he peat and 
seed LP of these criticisms 
are ill-timed and ill natured. and descend to the extremely low level of fault- 
finding with the Secretary of Agriculture, while no word of condemnationis 
gren the mandatory law, whose behest he is bound to obey. If there is any- 
ing wrong in the matter of seed distribution by the Agricultural Depart- 
15 it lies as ane door of Congress, and relief must come from that quarter 

comes at all. 

“The original intent of the law was praiseworthy and commendable. The 
procuring, testing, and disseminating of new and useful varieties of the 
products of the field, en, and orchard, adapted to the varied conditions 
of our climate and soil, by the Department of ture would be a bene- 
faction to the whole country. But by what term shall we characterize a law 
which app iates a large sum of money and makes provision for its expend- 
iture for 5 and the 8 distribution of the same among the people 
who do not want them, use many of the seeds so distribu’ &re of the 
commonest varieties that have been tested and found inferior or worthless 
in the localities to which they are sent? 


generally 8 easy as failing to get à crop with 

William Conkling, Correctionville, Iowa: 

“Twill just record my vote No.“ [have received seeds from the Govern- 
ment off and on for the last twenty years, and a cee share of those seeds 
were of no earthly account. They were old seeds dumped on the Govern- 
ment by some unscrupulous an and they never grew. All that did 
were old varieties, which we had grown for years and could be bought near 
home for afew cents a paper.” 

Andrew Jackson, Glenwood, Iowa: s 

Buying seeds by the Government for free distribution isone of the great- 
est humbugs of the day, as I understand the object of the of seeds 
by the Government for distribution was to introduce some 4 
Igot something new last spring labeled ‘Summer turnips’ e seed w 
all right, but we did not get any turni Neither m; nor my neighbors 
could tell what the uct was. It did not look eel be and was worth- 
less. One of my neighbors got a package of oats labeled ‘White Dutch oats.’ 
There were white and oats and wheat in the package, which he fed to 
his chickens. The Government seems to be the dum) ground for the seed 
companies. We have a number of packages of t are worthless to 


C. M. Mather, Clarksville, Iowa: “I think the ice of sending seeds out 
by the Government is most foolish. It was esta to introduce new and 
rare seeds from different countries to test their value in this country, but the 


practice now is to secure a job lot of seeds from local seedsmen of sorts that 
are common in every neigh and often the seeds are stale and fail to 
grow, andif they do grow, arefar below the varieties that tic 

are constan out to their 


8151 1 is managed ying too dear f 
> my on t as ma now, We are paying ear for 
ge ee other words, the outing dogs not bring e that it 
usu: e om 80 an amoun money. e o a 
one, bat the good accomplished seems to fall far short of what was expected, 
if one is to judge by the sentiments by many of the farm 
papers. As the matter is now, it seems to be just one more wire for politi- 
cians to pull, and may the powers that be ver us from as many of these 
as ble. Our Congressmen by this means secure a large amount of adver- 
tising, as the seeds are sent out in their name, and local lights receive their 
pase. ag well The supply is always sent to some one at each county seat to 
distributed. 
“It seems to me that the agricultural experiment stations are doing all 
relations with other countries 
ucts. Itis little matter 
Farmers can not work for 
nothing. For three years we have tried this, and I hope that his country 
will never . peers another such period of de Couid 
be extended. I believe it would do much toward eliminating 
these, and $150,000 aig erg in extending our markets will go a long way. 
As the matter now is, little or no good is accomplished.” 
W. J. Reeves, Ashton, Iowa: 8 2 
“ There are bat few ple, I believe, who seriously think that the annual 
outlay of some $125,000 is wisely expended. It is evident to anyone that the 
law authorizing the Secretary ot Agriculture to purchase and distribute 
rare and valuable plants and seeds has been most shamefully abused and di- 
verted from its legal course and intent. The only persons deriving any ben- 
efit, as the law has heretofore been administered, are the seedsmen who se- 
cure the contract to furnish the seeds and the Congressmen who think to 
throw a little ‘ pap’ to the poor, benighted granger, and thus standin’ with 
their constituency.” 
James Fisher, jr., Eastman, Wis.: ` 
“The free distribution of seeds by our Government is considered by me 
one of the worst swindles, as far as it goes, ever run by our General Govern- 
ment. If it had a farm, carefully conducted, and grew the and sent 
out only such seeds F and worthy of a trial, 


it would be different. From my experience with farmers I find them almost 
unanimous in opposition to it. 7: 


È at it in a different light. He would 
say: ‘I think if I want seed I can bag my owt I know what I want, and I 
— Iam better able to ju want and what I feel able to pay for 
our Government.’ I 
general rule, not Neith 
A. J. Hanika, 


“The Goyernment annually spends $159,000 for free seed distribution, and 
where do these seeds go? They are generally sent to the T, county 
clerk, or chairman of the county central committee for distribution. Some 
are given to people who never planted a seed and never intend to tany. 
They take them home and place them ona high and dry shelf where they 
will never sprout and where mice can have access to them. 

“Too often seeds are sent out that are not adapted to our climate and are 
of no use to anyone, for it would bea waste of time and ground to try them. 
I have yet to receive my first packet of those seeds and so have a number of 
my neighbors. The live, up-to-date farmer raises his own seeds and does not 
depend on his country to furnish him a supply. A man or woman who de- 
penna on the Government for seeds will probably have to depend on the 

overnment for v: bles.” 

G. E. Ad Dar Mo.: 

“The distribution of seeds by the Government may have been started ina 
8 cause. but it has been shamefully abused, like a great many other bene - 

ts from the Government By 3 of the purchases made for the 
Government it is found that they more than any company or individual, 
and then some of the seed sent on not the name of the grower and it 
does not matter to them where it goes or what becomes of it, as a complaint 
would hardly ever come to them through the Government; therefore they 
can work on those old seeds. I do not t the returns are anywhere near 
equal to the expense of distributing the seeds. 

In the President's message he recommends that the expenditures be less 
than the receipts, and I think this would be a good place commence cut- 
ting off expenses. It is estimated that nearly any carloads of this matter 
are sent from Washington every year. Then in tributing it a great deal 
is sent where the soil and climate are not adapted to it, and much is never 
planted, or the result of what is planted is never reported. But its greatest 
evil is the political influence. The seeds are distributed through our Con- 

en and they do not forget to make good use of the opportunity of tell- 
— in . 5 for reelection about what a large amount of seed they 
ve sent out.” 


Seth HENDERSON. Will my friend permit me to interrupt 
m 

Mr. MERCER. Certainly. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I got that document this morning, sent 
out by seed men trying to stop this business. Isay that I have 
been amember of this House for fifteen years, and have never had 
one protest inst the distribution. 

Mr. MERCER. Perhaps they have just commenced to protest. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Well, I think you gentlemen representing 
great cities like Omaha may. farmer is endeavoring 
to act for the farmer on the farm and in the field. 

Mr. MERCER. Mr. Chairman, I have three of the richest agri- 
cultural counties in my district that you will find in the United 
States, to wit, Douglas, Sarpy, and Washington; and here isa letter 
from Hon. Isaac Noyes, a man who farms nine hundred and some 
odd acres, one of the leading farmers in my district and one of the 
leading Republicans in Nebraska, and he says: 

WATERLOO, DOUGLAS County, NEBR., January 6, 1898. 


My Dear SIR: In ly to your letter asking my opinion of the free dis- 
tribution of seeds by the Government I would say that it is unwise at the 
present time. If it ever was desirable, it is not now. 

Seeds are supplied to the people in all sections of our country the same as 
sugar, tea, and coffee. Ican see no reason why the Government should fur- 
nish one and not the others. Seeds sent out by the Government go in k- 

and ofttimes the farmer finds more or less that he can not use. I think 

t 20 per cent or more of the seeds distributed are lost in this way. When 

a farmer buys seeds he 9 just what he wants; when he ves them 
partment he must take such as may be sent. 

Besides I do not believe it is the function of our Government to feed or 
clothe the people. Open the way so that our citizens can supply their own 
wants. Protect them from the cheap labor of other countries, so that our 
workmen shall receive fair wages, and our citizens, by industry, economy, 
and energy, will need no financial aid from the Government. 


Yours, v truly, 
‘il £ ISAAC NOYES. 
Hon. D. H. MERCER, Washington, D. C. 


MT GREENE Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 
question? . 

Mr. MERCER. No; or questions do not amount to much. 
[Laughter.] I have a letter from the Orange Judd Company, 
publishers of one of the most influential agricultural papers in 
the United States, in which they claim that not a single farmer's 
organization, State or national, has met in the United States and 

resolutions upon this question but what those resolutions 

ve been against the free distribution of seeds. The editor says 

he has taken a poll of more than 1,000 farmersin the Unites States 

and only one man has replied to him that he is in favor of the 

free distribution of seeds, and that man claimed that the Govern- 
ment ought to send enough for him to plant his whole farm. 

Mr. GREENE. Iwas going to ask the gentleman, if he will 
permit me, if the man from whom he just read the letter is nota 
stockholder in- Waterloo Seed Farm?” 

Mr. MERCER. How does the gentleman know that? 

Mr. GREENE. Iam asking the gentleman if it is not true. 
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Mr. MERCER. Ido not know, Mr. Chairman, I will ask the 
gentleman, my colleague [Mr. GREENE], if it is true? 

Mr. GREENE. I am informed that it is true. 

Mr. MERCER. Who informed the gentleman? 

Mr. GREENE. I am asking the gentleman if it is not true. 
He ought to know, for the farm is located in his district. 

Mr. MERCER. Iam not supposed to know the personal busi- 
ness of every manin my district, and I do not know that. But, 
Mr. Chairman, I desire to have read this letter, full of valuable 
information from the agricultural newspaper company referred to. 
I desire tosay right here that Iam in favor of the utilization of the 
Government money for experimental purposes. I believe in the 
experimental stations. Let us encourage and nurture the cultiva- 
tion of the sugar beet with the money we now waste on poor seed. 
Let us spend this money for working up a foreign market for our 
corn. Let us take the farmers into our confidence and allow them 
to say how their interests are to be guarded. 


ORANGE JUDD OOMPANY, New York, N. Y., January 10, 1898. 


DEAR Sin: Repl; to your esteemed favor of January 8, inquiring as 
to the appropriation of $130,000 for free seeds, we rejoice to see the awaken- 
ing of sentiment in Congress against this now ancient humbug, and believe 
that the intelligent and patriotic Representatives and Senators who com- 
prise the present Congress only require to haye the full nature of this abuse 
explained to them to secure its prompt abolition. 

have polled most of the cultural press of the United States upon this 
question. Every single icultural journal, so far as heard m, is now 
and has been for years utterly and entirely opposa to the so-called free 
seed distribution. I could fill many pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
with quotations from the columns of these papers to this effect. Iinclose 
herewith a few such clippings. 

We have also obtained an expression of sentiment regarding the free-seed 
distribution by the various farmers’ organizations of the United States; each 
and all are op toit. Resolutions denouncing this thing as a delusion 
and a snare, and as a piece of extravagance that should be wiped out, have 
been passed at sundry times by every national organization pertaining to 
agriculture or horticulture. The list includes the National 1 or 
Patrons of Husbandry, the National Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union, 
the Patrons of Industry of North America, the National Farmers’ Alliance, 
the American Pomological Society, the American Horticultural Society, etc. 
This action has been imitated wi unanimity by hundreds of State or- 

nizations of farmers, horticult florists, etc. Beside all these, many 
anaa of county and local farmers’ associations, granges, alliances, so- 
cieties, farmers’ clubs, etc., have also declared against the free-seed humbug. 

Fearing that it might be said that these expressions of opinion were to 
some degree biased or manufactured, we have been at great ns to ob 
an expression of opinion directly from hundreds of farmers in the different 
States. Altogether several thousand individual farmers have been heard 
from. and with a single 5 they are all e with the whole pro- 
ceeding. The one farmer who does not care for the abolition of the Govern- 
ment seed shop says it might possibly be made of some use if it would send 
him cnough seed so that he would not have to buy any. 

In all my experience as an agricultural journalist and reaching as Ido 
through my papers (American beh paarist of New York; Orange Judd 
Farmer, of Chicago; New Englan Homestead, of Springfield Mass., and the 
Farm and Home, of Springte d and —— over half à million farmers di- 
rectly and upward of two million farmers indirectly, I never saw such abso- 
late ity of sentiment on any other subject. Tean truthfully say that 
asa result of the extensive inquiry and experience above cited, not 1 per 
cent of the farmers of the United States favor the free-seed hombag. 

I appreciate, however, the original purpose o Government distribu- 
tion Now that the Department of iculture has under its direc- 
tion one or more agricultural experiment stations in every State, supported 
by an appropriation of $15,000annually to each State from the Feder: aS- 
ury, it would seem that these institutions afforded a proper place for carry- 
ing out the original 8 of the seed distribution. And hence the farmers 
of the country, while favoring the entire abolition of the Government seed 
shop, also 3 2 — with the suggestion of the American Agriculturist that for 
it be substituted a plant · introduction bureau. 

lants in every 


The purpose of this Bureau should be to seek out Viet of 
the world that might possibly be of value to the United States. And when 
any of these plants have proved of value, after being tested at the various 
agricultural experiment stations in each State, they will then be propagated 
for dissemination in the usual way. It is believed that 000 a year would 
be amply sufficient to cover the work of such a plant-introduction bureau in 
Post-Office Department for t: es 


$25, 
on hand 


ne te grai 


now we utilize to the utmost our monopoly of this most wonderful of all 
crops, we can vastly increase the market for corn and enhance its value. 

o this end the erican maize exposition corporation is about to be or- 
ganized by representatives of the corn-growing, inery-manufacturing, 
meat and provision packing, and other industries interested in promoting 
the farmers’ welfare. This co on proposes an international e: ition 
devoted to the corn plant and producti to be held in connection with 
the Omaha Exposition in 1898, in connection with the Pan-American E ~ 
tion at Buffalo in 1899, and at Chicago between those two events. It is then 
pro thatthe essential features of this corn exhibit form a prominent 
part of the United States display at the Paris Ex tion in 1900. Before or 
after the Paris show this corn exhibition in ed form should be shown 
at London, Berlin, Amsterdam, Vienna, and other European capitals. After- 
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wards it should be exhibite@at Bombay, Calcutta, Hongkong, „Pekin, 
and other centers of the Orient. 85 eee 

In this way the virtues and the cheapness of American corn would be car- 
ried around the world. The e 


xport demand for it would be enormously in- 
creased. Every ible stimulus should be given to improving eve thing 
connected with the maize plant and its uses, and cooking schools to give in- 
struction, and free samples of corn cooked in a multitude of ways should be 
aly one of the numerous features of the proposed corn exposition, 

f the $200,000 that might otherwise be wasted in the Government seed 
shop were given to the United States Department of Agriculture to enable 
it to cooperate in this international effort to lift the price of American co: 
such use of the money would be worth untold ons. It would benefi 
every nook and corner of the United States, for corn is a universal crop. 
Especially would it benefit the South, for if part of the land heretofore put 
into cotton were by this means put into corn, the price of cotton would be in 
a measure resto: It will be seen that this scheme involves the upliftin 
and ating to the prios of pork, beef, dairy produce, etc., and is thus uni- 
versal in its application. 

This proposition for the use of the money heretofore worse than thrown 
away in the Government seed shop has been indorsed in general terms and 
specifically approved of by the directors of almost every agricultural exper- 
iment station in the Uni States, by the presidents of many agricultaral 
colleges, by the secretary or commissioner 5 in almost every 
State, by boards ot trade and other commercial es and produce exchanges, 
by railroad officials, by the entire agricultural press, by hundreds of daily 
and weekly jou and by farmers without number. 

The Hon. James 8. Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, heartily favors the 
corn 8 but is careful to add: 

“ Whether = can induce Congress to give the seed money for this purpose 


is a question for them to decide.’ 


th of 
pamphlets descriptive of new methods of utilizing corn and its product which 
should be a part of or a result of the expositions. His constituents would be 


better pleased with such a gitt than with a — rtion of worthless 
seed, es this, it would be to the untold benefit of The whole country. 

Yours, very truly, 
HERBERT MYRICK, 
Presid 


ent and Editor. 
Hon. DAVID H. MERCER, 
Chairman Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

When the time had almost arrived for Congress to take up the 
question of distributing garden and other seed, I addressed a letter 
to many of the leading ne pers of the country asking for an 
opinion as to the wisdom of pursuing the policy in the future, 
The prees of America seems almost unanimous in its opposition, 
and I insert in the RECORD a few of the large number of com- 
munications received. The first editorial given is from the Dallas 
(Tex.) News, and it includes a copy of the letter I addressed to 
those from whom I received a reply: 


[The Dallas News.] 
THE FREE-SEED FRAUD. 
Congressman DAVID H. Mercer, of Nebraska, writes to the News as fol- 


lows: 
m WASHINGTON, D. C., January 8, 1898. 
To the News: 

The agricultural bill, which will come before Congress in January, con- 
tains an appropriation of $130,000 for seeds, which are to be given away 
through Senators, Representatives, and the Agricultural Department. The 
Government has been indulging in this free-gift enterprise for a great many 
years, and the end is not yet. With a desire to obtain the sentiment of the 
country about this practice, I write you and other prominent influences for 
an opinion as to the wisdom of such a course, and I request that you answer 
within the next ten days, as I desire the benefit of your criticism before the 
bill referred to comes before Congress for consideration. 

DAVID H. MERCER, M. C. 

The News can easily furnish Mr. Mencer with its opinion on the free 
seeds fraud. For the Government to spend $139,000 or 30 cents to buy seeds 
for free distribution among the friends of each 9898 is about the 
scurviest device of petty larceny of which Con: been guilty, and 
the News may claim the credit of an almost original pioneer in exposing it. 
Each Congressional icipant in this political seed business, as is well 
known, uses this pri ag ses an electioneering method, and the seeds, which 
are ostensibly for the i we ipnibnesr sd of agriculture, go to those of his sup- 

rters who may be relied upon to keep his fences in re while he is at 

he capital d ng with larger plants for disbursement of the public reve- 
nue. Texas only Democratic farmers get as a rule, while in other 
States the Republican farmers are the favored ones. 

There is no more reason for the distribution of free seeds by the Govern- 
ment than there is for the distribution of free agricultural machinery, free 
mules, or free an gelse. Thereare many concernsin this country which 
have invested large sums in the seed industry, and they can not enjoy legiti- 
mate profits while the Government gives seeds away. Congressmen have at 
least twelve months out of each twenty-four months’ term on full pay in 
which to cajole their constituents, and there is no reason in encouraging a 


continuous hemor from Washington. Therefore, Mr. MERCER isinformed 
pa 7259 News eves the free seeds distribution to be an unwarranted 
orm o 


ternalism and quite a superfluous piece of petty larceny which for 
n at least should be abolished. Ms z z 


5 VALLEY, NEBR., ——. 
SIR: I am in receipt of yours of January 8, inquiring as to the practicabili 
of the free-seed distribution. My observations are not very extended, but 
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„ Ihaveplanted these 
of poor quality. There 
are a great man FF . If it could be 
managed so that those who do not need them do not get them and those who 
do can have what they need, it would be a good thing. If you want to use 
this, do so in any way. 

Respectfully, 


Hon. DAVID H. Mercer, 
e Washington, D. C. 


J. B. FERREE. 


SOUTH OMAHA, NEBR., January , 1898. 
DEAR SIR: Yours of the 8th in regard to the amount appropriated for 
seeds in the Agricultural bill received and noted. From an experience of 
eight or ten years the writer believes that the amount appropriated for the 
distributi f seeds by the Government is a clear waste of the amount ex- 
pended, as the parties who really need seeds rarely get them through this 
distribution, whereas those who are abundantly able to pay for such 
seeds as say Ag Prosny ges the ones sent out by the Government. In 
o seeds are distributed to people who reside in the cit: 
have scarcely 2 room enough to plant a flower garden, to say noth: of 
We believe that the people in would be as well 


the free distribution 
of needs were discontinued. 
ery truly, yours, 
75 THE Drovers’ JOURNAL COMPANY. 
DENNA ALLBERY, 
Treasurer and General Manager. 
Hon. D. H. Mercer, Washington, D. C. 


ST. PAUL, MINN., January —, 1898. 
DEAR SIR: Replying to your letter conce the cultural bill, I de- 
W. 


sire to sa; hat I have said through Globe on every opportu- 
nity, that i 8 the appropriation for sé freo distribution of eens one 
of the most inexcusable and debauching items of our public policy. It is ap 


solutely without defense; it is used only as Spony bribe to secure 
support, and isat once an insult to the benefi: y and a disgrace to the men 
who take advantage of its provisions. 

The English lan is not strong enough to express my disgust and con- 
tempt for this pce gece and any labor that I en rca toward putting 
an end to a national shame will be contributed g A 

Very sincerely, yours, J. G. PYLE, 
Editor and Manager. 
Hon. DAVID H. MERCER, 
Chairman Committee on Public Buildings and Gri 


‘ounds, 
Washington, D. OC. 
BLAIR, NEBR. 


0 
the f: would Wish for a continuance of the free seed distribu- 
tion,” I would also favor its continuance. The $130,000 is a spring gift to the 


L. A. WILLIAMS. 
Hon. D. H. Mercer, Washington, D. C. 


[Washington Post.] 
THAT FREE-SEED HUMBUG. 


We have been asked for an expression of opinion with reference to the free 
distribution of seeds by the Government through the agency of Senators, 
Representatives, and the Agricultural Department. This ridiculous extrav- 

ce has gradually enlarged itself from a modest beginning until it now 
represents an expenditure of $130,000, that being the sum ed for in the 
agricultural bill before the present Congress. e have no hesitation in say- 
ing that we regard this institution as an abuse for which there is no warrant 
in propriety or common sense. There isas much reason why the Government 
should furnish farmers with their agricultural implements or their domestic 
animals as there is for this free distribution of seeds. We know of nothing 
in the written or unwritten law of the land which suggests, even indirectly, 
such a custom. It is paternalism in its most vicious and demoralizing form, 
(Oregonian, Portland.] 
The cultural bill, now before the 8 an appropriation of 
000 for seeds, which are to be given ayer ¢ rough Senators, ry sir 
ves, and the Agricultural Department. This is one of the shameful methods 
in which taxes are squandered by the Federal Government. Asa rule, the 
seeds are worthless, and this t Government gift enterprise merely serves 
the purpose of members of Congress in cultivating their rural constituents. 
This isnot arightful fanction of Government. ere ought to be enough 
courage and honesty in See to eliminate the free-seed item from the 


Agricultural appropria 
[Farm Journal, Philadelphia.] 

Weh something will be done b; saree this winter toward cl 
up the Wash: ney shop as at — conducted. The Governmen 
might as well send out free monkey wrenches, clothes wringers, and collie 
pups as radish seed such as any private seedsman can — 8 at a few cents 
a aries, a The original p of the Government seed distribution was 
to introduce rare and valuable seeds and plants from foreign countries, not 
watermelon seeds grown in Georgia, nor poppy seed from ; and 
we hope Secretary Wilson will have enoug uence with Con: to in- 
duce that body to reform this business and bring it within the bounds of 
common sense. It is unjustifiable as at present conducted. 


[American Agriculturist.] 
USING MONEY FOR THIS PURPOSE THAT IS NOW WASTED. 


thousands more. . fully . 
away. For the public has no need of or use for these “po! 
thing has been utterly condemned asa delusion, a humbug. 
4 pane by about every agricultural organization and farmers’ jo 
[Times-Herald, Chicago.] 
ABOLISH THE SEED HUMBUG. 
In spite of denunciation and protest the ancient swindle known as 
the free seed distribution will bob up serenely as usual at the present session 
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of Congress. The agricultural bill which will come up for consideration this 
month contains an appropriation $150,000 for seeds which are to be given 
away through Senators, Representatives, and the aie nt or paca Department. 

The original object of the free-gift enterprise was doubtless 88 
in that it was d ed to introduce new varieties of plants neral use 
and to secure reports 1 their value for public information. The le 
were perfectly willing to encourage this mila form of paternalism so long as 
it was used to promote the genuine interests of husbandry. Realiz that 
all wealth and all prosperity have their source in the soil, the encouragement 
of agriculture has been regarded as a legitimate function of government. 

But instead of being used for the promotion of husbandry, the seed distri- 
bution for several years past has been diverted to the promotion of the inter- 
ests of politicians among their granger constituents. Ins diversifying 
or multiplying the products of the soil, the free-seed fraud is used to make 
wag eer gets solid with agricultural voters. ! 


each year so man 
which any farmer can buy in a Soi 


storo, 

A report of the Department of Agriculture recently declared that “a care- 
ful review of the Department reports during a decade in which over a mil- 
lion dollars was e; ded for free-seed distribution fails to reveal a single 
instance of benefit to agriculture attributable to this distribution.” 

It is true that Secretary Wilson has put his share of the distribution to the 
best ble uses, but Congress does not propose to allow him to spend all 
the 000. It is needed by Congressmen to sow in the field of tics at 
home when the soil of the | my gn favor needs ti g. 

The whole system is a fraud on its face. It representa form of bribery 
that is a reproach to the Government. Congress will never have a better 
time to abolish it than at the present session, when public revenues demand 


retrenchment. 
{Nonpariel, Council Bluffs.] 
FREE-SEED DISTRIBUTION. 


Congress will be asked to appropriate $130,000 for free seeds this year. 
far as the practical benefits are concerned, the country would be as well 
as if this amount was spent in sending out free calendars and blotting 
pens and pins, puzzle maps, or jackknives. The distribution is reco; 
as mainly of a Santa Claus nature to meet the demands of the constituents 
who gather annually about the Congressional tree and who care more as to 
whether they are remembered than how they are remembered. The old 
bachelor who lives not a thousand miles from Council Bluffs and who re- 
ceived not a thousand years ago a of seeds from Washin was 
pleased, aon be they were o; old-f: oned hollyhocks and he had no 
pore to grow them, and if he had they would not have grown, and if they 

wn he would not have cared enough for them to pick them. But he 
had n remembered, and so he smiled with satisfaction. 

Such an instance is no more of a rarity than a bachelor, The intent of me 


So 
off 


experimental stations, cultural colle and 
than by the indiscrimina’ „5 m over the country as Ch 
bon bons without regard to whether the recipients have a sweet tooth or not. 

While the free distribution of seeds should not be cut off entirely, still the 
present system should be changed so as to bring about the results which 
were Sey designed before the plan fell into its present reckless and 
wasteful ways. For instance, the distribution of sugar-beet seed in Iowa 
during the last year was hel ful in securing proofs as to the adaptability of 
soil and the conditions of ate, and the result obtained by an e 
tion of the beets thus produced has thrown needful light upon the 1 9 — 
of the practicability of encouraging the culture in this State. It does not 
follow, though, that it would be well every year to send out a great quantity 
5 this seed just for the sake of complimenting farmers by a little remem- 

ranco. 

What free distribution of seeds is made should be for the practical de- 
velopment of cultural and not political interests. The Government can 
afford to spend money for promoting f „but not caucusing. For all 
legitimate purposes there is no need of an expenditure of $130,000. 


[New York Daily Tribune.] 
Z THE FREE-SEED FRAUD. 


The persistence of evil is one of the most porpariig in everyday 
philosophy. Theoretically, good is the only saving quality. There must be 
some . ein a thing, or else it will either be placed in the outlawed cate- 
gory of sin and crime or perish utterly. Yet now and again there crops 
up something which has not a single 131 and which is in ey 
detail actively and aggressively evil, but which, nevertheless, abides an 
flourishes and enjoys reputable habilitation. The example in present point 
is the old, familiar free seed fraud—the gratuitous distribution of seeds by the 
Government. It is an ancient swindle. It has been exposed and denounced 
innumerable times. It has no friends worthy of consideration. Not one 
word is to be spoken in its favor. Yet it sticks in its place like some Old Man 
of the Sea, a frand and a burden, but seemingly immortal. 

The oe cg sn of it were good. They were to introduce new varieties 
of plants Pop use and to secure reports upon their value for official 
and public information. But there isnot now and for many years has not 
been the slightest attempt at or pretense of fulfillment of these aims; or, if 
there be any such attempt, it is found inits very inception to be in vain. 0 
Government does not, as a rule, import or otherwise secure new varieties. 
It simply contracts with some firms to furnish each year so many tons of 
seeds of the ordinary varieties which that firm regularly keeps in stock and 
which that firm would sell to its patrons at retail if the Government did not 
buy them at wholesale. In the list of seeds called for by the Government for 
its next annual distribution there are no novelties, nor any which the farmer 
could not get by honest p from some reputable $ or 
the other object less neglected. A good authority on this point was General 

Duc, formerly head of the ‘Agticuitaral Bureau, and thus chief distrib- 
and he declared that in return for all the thousands of dollars’ 
given away yearly by the Government—at the expense of the 
taxpayers of the country not a dozen reports have ever been made that 
have been available by the Department as data.” 

Nor is the system to be c ted with good in any other respect or with 
anything that should commend it to favor. Farmers and gardeners do not 
want it. They do not care to pose as penpan begging supplies from the 
Government. They know, moreover, by bitter ex ence, that the seeds 
which they get for nothing are apt to be worth little more than they cost; 
either they are of inferior or damaged quality, or they are not suited to their 


tmas 
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a spinis of ee and — ape: 
t rently such soodsas the 
O accept ign a 
carelessly any that aro given to them, with the reguit of — en 
2 returns “sea a gnome ne See 5 ö 
interests. en upon 


actually o 
the Congressm co benno wane ge whom the actual à Í distribution fs ef is vor Of pan and the 


Seeds away i should he not ask for 
2 eas Sate ce arias of money, in bills of perce By denominations, for 


52 fe ot ‘ect of the ot of the sree eee eon the poan s industry is obvious. More 
than one seedsman been ruined by it. And certainly if the 
do not ask any tavors from the Government, they have a 

zight to expect that the Government will not deliberately ure them. 
ly, it works a great wrong to the whole nation by using — money 
the su benefit ot a favored few. It is no more or | to 
ly the er free would be to give the carpenter free 

or the free pensandink. If,asthe Department of Agricul- 
ture itself d “2 review of the eae: gad during a 


ion, fails to 3 a — instance of benefit to io agriculture attri attributable 
what possible justification can be of the perpetu- 
ation of the ramen 
Tribune, Chicago.] 


The humbug zë free-seed distribution will soon make its appearance iu 
8 om, which will come up this month, con- 


Co: Z 

tains an appropriation of $130,000 which are to be given awa 
through 3 E sea A the — 5 — 
Congress any regard for people it will refuse to sanction 
this free —.— which the Government has indulged in so long. 


if they 232 
rs; because the 
th seeds than it has to 
proces them with . — riia, and seed poe and because, even if 


this manner at a time wam e e deficit is sta: 
purely a — 5 a w 5 — oe at that, ani gag? 
à ere is a gleam of encouragement 
eaker REED r Reep and several of the prominent members of 
of wasting the public money. 
[Farm and Home.] 
WITHOUT A FRIEND. 
Denounced by every farmers’ a the United States. 
D hian ki every agricultural journa 
Ridiculed by the entire press. 
De pede the whole people as a useless waste of public money, and 
os to och the purpose. 
a ange of the „ that Congress 8 
said. Let's all ; all 30 and hands to — — out this fraud. 
[Beatrice Express.] 


it ht to be su 
in the fact that 


OUR SENTIMENTS, EXACTLY. 

Hon. D. H. Mercer has been making a good fight in Congress the 
on z EEA esas anak th len eaaa O Doli SASAS E DA y great 
of for indiscriminate distribution, and thas JE — avery 

Soe sae Dip All of this is very and we trust that Mr. 

CVVT 
an own g weig our 

8 zl large contract of him. . 


[Picayune, New Orleans.] 
A WASTE RATHER THAN A BENEFIT. 
Yearly, Congress is accustomed to appropriate considerable sums for 7 
Rane OE PAROI AET ge ae tn tee taro A T o 
country cons 


8 doubtful if such a distribution subseryes any en pur- 
pae: It seems to be, more than anythin 
8 devote $130.000 to such an end. 


im; 9 but * one farmer in hundreds is q 
make such experiments. Government and most of the States —.— rs 
en u which the value of seeds for special localities can be 
in a thor 1 manoa and thi h those 


made known 


be provided with the means of furnish- 

seeds to — — who would soon be able to provide for 

themselves and to sell to others. Some such 1 method would be of 
the indiscriminate, 


real value; but te, broadcast, free distribution of seeds is 
more nor less than waste. 
[Mail and Express, New York.] 
FREE conan faci aidan 3 


sigh 6 
distribution by members of í 
of the Department of A 


poy 
ort up in the soed My a 


that the J 
is own Seed supplies. 


This whole custom, which has grown to the portions of 
n 3 oe 


gard: 
rversion of a governmental function, which 


And upon this ou utragoous 
orginally aimed only tate the introduction of new varieties of farm 


day a better variety than either of those may be dev: andif 5 
happen the Government could not consistently refuse to send specimens to 
the patrons of its seed store. The Langshan, the Plymouth Rack. and the 
White Leghorn of to-day are chickens good — Tice ra pep but aright 
e farmer as good 

of orgs from the new se pei iee Dr era to a quart of S 
some 5 w-necked Hubbard squash? 

Ifthe Government is in duty bound to — out a peck of seed corn or a 

bunch of rhubarb root, why shouldn't it go the whole thing and issue sam- 
les of a agr: icultural implements, and, oong ennie and peach 
rom nurseries provided for that purpose? Le ve some consistency 
and fair play in this business. 

The fact is that the whole thing is . Not one farmer 
in a hundred derives any real benefit or cares a cent for it. When- 
of — worth distributing to the 

‘or by a arrangement, and the 


cy resu from crop failure 
ity. Depod Spp on of 2450 for this ee scheme is 
rnicious and inexcusable. It is spen: ppor prac- 
Tice which is a gain only to „ e self- 
respecting farmers. 

I also addressed a letter to many prominent citizens in Nebraska, 
most of them farmers, asking an opinion about the free distribu- 
tion of seed by the Government as conducted in the past, and I 
was flooded with replies. With two or three exceptions the 
writers criticise tinge policy. It is 5 to print all the re- 
plies received, so I will content myse by ingatag] in the RECORD 
=- ar nippe letters, which seem to express the general sentiment 

among the farmers in the best best agricultural State in 
peering | upon proposition: 
prc NEBR. 


DEAR Sm: I have received lite 5 ee 
concernin ped ae to 3 Richard, ang 
who may desire th 


business. 
it for many years, and have never received anything in return save Jerr 
ie insert cies mot ae 2 i 

me a 
py and a circular from the Agricultural 

turns sour. 

ing why milk a ap pr a a n som ye seeds at differenttimes. Through 
pe courtesy of seeds labeled “Chinese Marigolds.” 
here was a „showing what the Chinese 
thought when I planted the 
aradise when 


seeds in the early sprin . 
all the Chinese were in t nol up but mor n- 
3 and have taken of the entire landscape. I like 
sort of ening. It is a tame am plant seeds when you 
know beforeband wha — gee from them; woot ener pent nd fap exhilaration 
io cpa ls pcs olen pracy label cok tat naga e- 
5 — — mar rhage — package of hich 
nonce sentme a ous è whic! 
. „ as package peace, which 
Poses coal e the directions right. I planted them three years 
5 83 5 tor next spring. 
oS t th rise from the groun: aP. from its ashes, 
or whatever it t is that Phænixes rise from. I have had‘a great deal of harm- 
less amusement plan sos, fer vernment seeds and 1 awake at night won- 
gesag what the eu things Eon e I receive a 


in Washington; i 
Thike to pack ice geste around among the 
the Administration is tryin 
whether the seeds are w 


the common people. e is ering to the of Wall 
street, who, in conjunction MARK HANNA, are at the bottom of this evil 
conspiracy to defraud us of our rights. If you print this in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, please send me a marked copy, and ask the editor if ho pays 
8 
ours, ` 
WALT MASON. 


Hon. D. H. MERCER, Washington, D. C. 


VALLEY, NEBR. 


DEAR SIR: Yours of the 8th instant is received and contents noted. Isay 
frankly, while I have been a beneficiary of the free-seed distribution to the 
extent of having received supplies of the seeds from yourself and other Rep- 
resentatives from this district. Lconsider the wholescheme a humbug. Ve 
few of Sy varieties I have ever received have proved of any merit an 

them worthless. I have asked other farmers their opinions and 
early all seem to feel as I do, that ~ “the T 


game 
Any pull“ the system may have given members of Congress years ago 
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1ra renane FENTE aa sella oa Figen onto the racket” and 
33 8 8 will ha ia roundabout es system, aud 
Jon; ve the co O al 0 
we sincerely bape C E AOS of the best people, regardless of political 
8 vor do: 
ours, y, 


Hon. D. H. MERCER, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mercen: I think the “seed distribution” is a farce and a fraud of 
the worst kind. Half the time these seeds are utterly worthlessand will not 
and of the few that dogrow youare ‘ast ea abis to get “ “onions” 

label beled * „turnips“ as youare to ve your geraniums turn 
B40 be "sugar boo 


Put down * doeh feet (and I think they are No. 11's) on this senseless 
İy, yours, P. JANSEN, Jansen, Nebr. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 
DEAR SIr: Your favor of January 8, asking ey eee to the wisdom 


W. G. WHITMORE. 


of the annual seed 8 made by is 
Ihave lake a number of 5 received yearly, gh your kindness and 
a liberal amount tis my — owever, that it is 
TCC d gu sums for this 


I eve ae the onl 3 that could be obtained from such a dis- 
tribution of seeds — be 


— po 
The farmers gen ES, believe—and my ition as ident —— the 
Douglas County ture Society has ena me to somethin; 


Son ares i gp Gages t 1 

ii opinion it was not origina in per- 

— — the seeds to plant, but by those who had them 8 

that it has been continued on up to the present time maces at Rai g 

those who wish tosell than those who wish to plant them. 
You are at liberty to make any use of this unication that you may 

think advisable. 8 


Yours, very truly, 


Hon. D. H. MERCER, 
House of Representatives, 3 Cc. 


comm) 


OSCAR J. PICKARD. 


BROWNVILLE, NEBR. 


DEAR j} our valued favor Janu 
Sri the free distribution of Se indulged in for years past as an 


I mop Alege 
all d useless expenditure of he open it 
When 285 motes of eee by Department 
riment station in 


man „ there was not an 
the United Stabe States. a. Now t be found in 3 and Kode sh A 
in the Union, as well as in connection ection with all universities and highersch: 


were for „ 
ents. Now there is no call or use 


conviction that appro for free distribution of 5 
The — i 5 be ter used for publications and 


distributi tion of often-issu 
both Congres rem and the 5 
ä 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. (od 


I consider the seed by the Government a great 
= IF DANS 60 6 
8 encouraging 
bors will forgive mo for planting som ailantus seed re- 
22 588 r 
fint may share of seed be sent to the other 
‘ours, very truly, 
B. R. STOUFFER. 
R D. C. 
T PRINGFIELD, NEBR. 
DEAR Srn: In ery ag instant, 
Government seed — Sateibation 
quicker the Government 8 the business 
cerned, except the ery men, who would lose a chance to unload their surplus 
on the Government at long prices. Use this as you see fit. 
Very truly, yours, 


Hon. D. H. MERCER, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SIR: I congratulate you upon your opposition to the free seed dis- 


3 
to the waste of public funds in any way. 
ator cr ee much money in 55 to be. as a rule, dis- 
— 5 eres worthless politicians to be a wanton waste of public 


-five years I have lived on a farm, and for three years 
Foner 2 — Society of rite pow County, Nebr. I e: 
knowledge, obtain: "ihe Gove —— as to 
the 8 of Pi thous seeds sent out annually by the Government. 
Tha averse Amariah. Tartar. 18. nof- a pan does not like to be 
treated as such, and I think the action of the 5 in persisting to 
send out worthless seeds yearly in the name of charity should be stopped. 


y, yours, 
JAMES WALSH. 
Hon. D. H. Mercer, Washington, D. C. 


[Here the hammer fell.] ` 


C. E. KEYES. 


Fortification Appropriation Bill. 
SPEEOH 
HON. WILLIAM H. KING, 


OF UTAH, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 3, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the wee on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7441) making appropriations for 
fortifications and other works of defense, and for the t thereof, etc., 
and for other purposes— 
Mr. KING said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to employ the few moments at my dis- 
posal in reading an editorial from the Salt Lake Tribune and in 
submitting a few observations bearing upon the financial question 
and the conduct of the Republican party with SET aAA to the 
same. I have just received the E. mentioned, and it contains 
an editorial written by Judge C. C. Goodwin, one of the ablest 
writers upon political and economic questions in the United States. 
For years he was an ardent and devoted ree aa and a con- 
sistent, earnest champion of Republican 

He was one of the first to discover the ee ee effects of the 
demonetization of silver, and for twenty years he has been lead- 
ing with the American people to right the wrong committed and 
to adopt a financial Tactics age would pee falling prices, 
stagnation in business, and bring prosperity and advancement to 
all the people of our great Republic. the unmistakable eyi- 
dences that Republicanism has become degenerate and is the po- 
tential ally of the gold power and the trusts and combinations 
compelled him, as well as thousands of patriotic Americans, to 
withhold allegiance from the party whose banner they had fol- 
lowed for so many years. The following editorial appears in the 
issue of January 28, 1898: 

JOINED TO THE GOLD IDOL. 


he stands. He is tho direc’ 7 of the silver —— — 

much wedded to the a devout a worshiper of Sno cea ga 
. Sherman, C 

of this country and placed it in the keeping 


of an uristocracy of 

The Leidens bas hop d better thin of him, but it does so no 
President McKinley is was President Cleveland. 
latter, in his dull — — — parae believed he was at least half right. 
President M. ws what sorrows have been wrought by the demone- 
tization of silver; he has himself portrayed them, but he has not the courage 
to do what he knows to be right. 

Criminations are useless. There is nothing —f a paper that believes what 
the Tribune believes to do but to repudiate such a — — and to call sil- 
ver men to their tents to bid them hold fast their forces, to sounding 
the truth, and to pre in the most effective way that can be devised, to 
fight the devil-fish has drawn its slimy tentacles around their 
and to see if,in the providence of Ged, it can not be een ee oes 
more the people have a chance to throttle it with their ballots. 

Mr. Chairman, every man whois familiar with the history of na- 
tions and the important part which the monetary system plays in 
their advancement and in the growth of civilization will feel that 
the note of — and the injunction addressed to the opponents 
of the licy of our Government contained in the editorial 
is not only jasutiable, but indicates the only honorable course to 


Pe Tie financial system of the Republic was founded upon bimet- 
Jefferson and Hamilton declared for silver as the unit of 

value and gold and silver as the money of the country. They 
remembered the words of Bacon that— 

There be three things that make a nation great and prosperous—a fertile 
so worksh and easy conve 
. that mo money is heny ps oes e E ae ance.™ oe 

Believing that a new era had dawned, that with the growth of 
liberty and the development of free institutions commerce would 
expand, trade increase, and agriculture be made profitable, they 
determined that so far as nature provided the means there should 
be proper facilities for the consummation of these desirable ends. 
The quantitative theory of money was not new to our fathers, 
The relation of prices to the volume of currency wasknown. The 
evils of a contracted currency were apparent in the colonies and 
had rad object lessons to the statesmen who founded the 
ublic. 
imetallism was embedded in the affections of the people as well 
as the organic law of our Government. It was a part of our his- 
tory. Goldand silver marched side by side, carrying the oe 
of commerce, meeting the necessities of trade, discharging the 
obligations of the debtor, and supplying the demands of the Gov- 
ernment. Silver was no def: 


aulter. As long as the Government 
had confidence in it and gave it the same opportunity to perform 
monetary functions as was accorded gold, it was loyal and faith- 
ful. At the time of its demonetization in 1873 it was answering 
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every and filling every requirement as money. Withthe 
growth of business, with increased industrial activity, with the 
marvelous development of our country and the great increase in 
population, more money, not less money, was required, 

The vast expenditures incurred in the civil war demanded that 
the metallic base should not be disturbed. The great volume of 
paper money required as large a base of metallic money as was 

ble. Credits had expanded, predicated upon a bimetallic 
oundation. Without warning, without the consent of the Amer- 
ican people, but by fraud and chicanery, the unit of value was 
destroyed and the equal opportunity afforded silver with gold of 
access to the mints was denied. 

The great metallic streams of gold and silver which had poured 
from Australia, California, Nevada, and the great West had re- 
vivified the earth, given hope to mankind, and promised emanci- 
pation from industrial thraldom to the inhabitants of the New 
as well as the Old World. They had whitened the seas with sails 
and freighted the ocean with commerce. 

Every age has produced men who were enemies to mankind, 
whose efforts were directed to the control, not only of all public 
utilities, but of all lands and the products resulting from the toil 
and labor of others. To control the wealth, the property, gives 
control of the person and the moral being. The fires of civiliza- 
tion were burning, and all the barriers and obstructions raised by 
tyranny or superstition or the despotism of man were to be 
burned away, but the destruction of the despotism of monarchs 
was to be nugplanted by the tyranny of wealth. With ample 
money in the ds of the people to discharge all obligations, they 
would be free. The earth would remain the property of the 
masses, and the results of their labors would remain for their en- 
joyment and as a patrimony to their posterity. To destroy the 
means of independence and the bridge which carried the people 
safely over the troubled waters was the scheme devised. 

This plan contemplated the payment of the public debt of the 
United Statesin gold. Obligations payable in lawful money were 
converted into coin obligations; and then to transmute coin into 

old required the destruction of silver; and so the conspiracy, 
8 in the desire to impoverish nations and continents, was 
consummated. 

The first evidences of this great crime appeared in the decline 
in prices. The agriculturist suffered with the decrease of a ae 
mary money, and a corresponding decrease in the price or value 
of his products resulted. Scarce money meant cheap wheat and 
corn and pork and all that resulted from his labors. As his prod- 
ucts fell in price, he could pay less to his employees and purchase 
less from the manufacturers, As his demands were contracted, 
the manufacturer’s productions were diminished, and this re- 
sulted in the employment of fewer persons and the payment of 
smaller wages. And soit acted and reacted in all the fields of 
commerce, trade, and industry. 

With the demonetization of silver the scramble for gold in- 
creased, and as the demand grew its value (measured by other 
things, and especially in its relation to the products of the soil) 
became greater. In other words, gold appreciated. As it appre- 
ciated, all things else, it being the standard of measurement, be- 
came less valuable when measured or determined by gold. Silver, 
which had walked with gold, fell away, and just in proportion as 
the gold departed from it the former departed from the products 
of the earth and from the results of man’s labor. 

As this disparity increased and this gulf of separation became 
wider, property, as measured by gold, became less valuable, 
human labor received less reward, and the owner of the dollar 
obtained each day more and more of brain and muscle and toil 
and property. Without labor, without effort, without putting 
the dollar to any use, it increased daily and yearly, so that its 
holder, by its mere retention, grew richer and the holders of all 
other kinds of wealth became poorer. It ceases to be wonderful 
that the American people, when they beheld such terrible conse- 
p Nar eg demanded the restoration of silver to its high place and 
station. 

Both of the great national parties proclaimed fealty to silver, 
and most of the great statesmen declared for its remonetization. 
Repeated efforts were made to secure legislation from Congress 
giving to the people the bimetallism of which they had been de- 

rived. A free-coinage bill passed Congress, but was vetoed bya 

epublican President. The Bland-Allison Act emerged with the 
sanction of a legislative enactment, but it was a discrimination 
against silver. 

In 1890 further efforts to secure full and complete recognition 
of silver were defeated by the same sinister power that had com- 
passed its overthrow in 1873, When we look at the long struggle 
of the people to regain that of which they were despoiled, and 
when we see the unanimity with which they demanded a return 
to bimetallism, the defeats which they sustained, we are over- 
whelmed at the unwelcome knowledge that the money power is 
so strongly intrenched that the demands of pe poop are denied 
and the rights of the American people sacrifi t seems as if 


paan were forever on the scaffold and wrong forever on the, 
rone.’ 

Many triumphs of the Republican party in State and national* 
campaigns haye come from the apparent devotion of that partys 
and its leaders to the cause of bimetallism. For more than twenty: 
years the battle has been raging, and again and again have the | 
people been betrayed. As stated, both of the great national par- 
ties have, as the people understood, declared repeatedly in favor 
of an American financial policy, one which contemplated the im- 
1 rehabilitation of silver, regardless of the action of other 
nations. 

When the encircling coils of gold monometallism gathered 
tighter around the people and the deadly pressure never relaxed, 
and they began to realize that a monster more terrible than the 
dragon with which the archangel fought was enveloping them; 
and when they saw its slimy, destructive trail in the ruins of de- 
parted nations, that it was still insatiate, sparing neither man nor 
nation, and was unappeased by tears and sorrows, by broken. 
hearts and despoiled homes, by the sacrifice of joys and hopes and: 
blood and life, then they sought its destruction and took counsel 
for their safety. 

The 3 of servitude, of sorrow and despair, of hearts with- 
out hope and eyes without sight, is found in the chronicles of 
penury and want, superim by legislation which has de- 
stroyed the rewards of labor and the fruits of brain and brawn, 
and has transferred little by little, but nevertheless as steadily. 
and as surely as the flowing river of time, earth and its bounties 
to the hands of those who neither toil nor spin, but make rulers, 
direct armies, and control the destinies of men and nations. 

Whatever may have been the attitude of the Republican 
toward silver in the past, it is now its deadliest foe. Its reco 
has been one of perfidy and dishonor. It has commanded the 
fealty of millions of American ple by professing devotion to 
the white metal and asseverating that freedom from the gold 
power could be achieved only through its efforts. Even during 
the last cam , in some sections of our country, Republican 
candidates for Congress argued for bimetallism; but now that 
their seats are secure, their voices and influence are for the gold 
standard. Gold is deified; and the Democrats in their advocacy 
of a financial policy which will bring relief to the American 
ple are met with the jeers and reproaches of those who in the 
past professed a belief in an American financial policy. 

But now gentlemen upon the other side of the Chamber have 
thrown off all disguise, and your party stands convicted of treach- 
ery, deceit, and fraud. The decadence of your pay is pitiful, 
The controlling forces therein have decreed that thero shall be no 
financial legislation during this Congress. Though promises were 
made by your standard bearer and other Republican leaders that 
if intrusted with power the vicious monetary system of the Gov- 
ernment would be remedied when victory came, there is neither 
courage nor purpose to engage in the undertaking. 

The presentation of the Teller resolution afforded an opportuni 
to demonstrate whether the Republican party believed in bimetal- 
lism; but a united front is presented against it, and you all join in 
denunciation of those who contend, what was declared in the Stan- 
ley Matthews resolution, that the bondholders of the nation are 
not entitled to demand that which the bond does not call for, Not 
a voice upon the Republican side has been raised in favor of bi- 
metallism, but you all speak and you all vote in favor of riveting 
the gold standard upon the American people and of paying in 
gold obligations which are payable in gold or silver at the option 
ofthe Government. Yourattitudeand that of the President indi- 
cates an implacable hostility to the cause of silver. 

It is absurd to talk of international bimetallism when you de- 
nounce silver as a debased coin unworthy to perform the func- 
tions of money, and when the President declares that silver is 
dishonest and therefore unworthy the creditors of the nation. 
When he discredits it, and the Republicans in Congress deride it, 
how can we invite other nations to aid in upholding it? The re- 
cent statement of President McKinley to the effect that all bonds 
will be paid in gold is notice to the world that if an international 
conference is attempted it is only for the Pope of deluding and 
‘*buncoing” the American people, Nothing been said by the 
President or the Republican partyin either branch of Congress or 
by Republican leaders in the nation since the St. Louis conven? 
tion, from which the inference might be drawn that the Repub- 
lican party will aid in silver's restoration, 

At the close of the special session the President recommended 
the plan promulgated by the Indianapolis convention to the favor- 
able consideration of Congress. Itis known toall that the Indian- 
apolis convention was controlled absolutely by the gold power and 
that its recommendations were directed solely in favor of such 
legislation as would have the effect of retiring the greenbac 
a maintaining the gold standard as our permanent finan 

icy. 
wets The message delivered by the President when Congress con- 
vened on the 6th day of December last the only financial meas- 
ures recommended by him were such as had been suggested by 
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Secretary 1 D is not necessary to add that the plan recom- 


mended by ecretary in his report was one which had the 
approval of the supporters of the single gold standard. Not one 
word has been uttered this session by Republican members of the 
House in defense of silver. - 

Whenever we have mentioned it you have derided it; when we 
have exalted it you have sought to debase it; when we have 
lifted our voices in behalf of the debtor and have inveighed 
against a crime which has brought servitude and sorrow to mil- 
lions, penury and want to the American people, low prices and 
the destruction of property values, you have jeered and mocked 
and quickly raised your voices for the creditor and bondholder, 
the gold standard, and the appreciating dollar. You are closing 
the chapter in voting against a resolution affirming that ancient 
faith—that the honaheiner of right can demand only that the 
terms of the obligation shall be fulfilled. You have been brought 
into line, and upon bended knees sing discordant praises to the 
god of gold and the plutocratic forces of which the distinguished 
chairman of the Republican party is a representative. _ 

With professions of devotion to the interests of laboring classes 
the Republican party is pursuing a policy which dishonors labor 
and decreases its opportunity for proper reward. That it has for- 
feited whatever claims it had for the confidence and support of 
the people is evidenced by the statements of eminent Republicans. 

Hon. John Wanamaker, who was Postmaster-General under 
President Harrison, referring to the conduct of his party, says: 


surrectionists 

tient and heart tried ple, our own suffering and 5 people 
who, betrayed and disheartened, no longer have faith in their party, and will 
turn to any leadership that offers promise of better times, belie tha’ 
worse times can never come than those now existing. 


And ex-Senator Cameron, of Pennsylvania, has declared: 


The single-gold standard seems to us to be working a ruin with a violence 
that n ng can withstand. If its influence is to continue for the future at 
the rate of its action during the twenty years since the gold standard took 

of the world,some generation not very remote will show in the 
continent of America one-half a dozen overgrown cities ed ard 
over a mass of capital and lending it out to a population of dependent labor- 


ers on mo! on their gro crops and unfinished handiwork. Such 
scenes haye been common enough in the world’s history, and against it we all 
rebel, rich and poor alike, Republicans, Democrats, and Populists, labor and 
capi solid faith shrink from 


churches and colleges alike, and all in 
such a future as this. 


Nothing which I could say would be as severe in denunciation 
of the Republican party as that which a in the Washington 
Post under date of January 19, 1898. e Post quotes from an 
address delivered at Buffalo, N. Y., by Governor Pingree, of Mich- 
igan. In his address the following language is used: 


Tothe Republican party there have flocked during the past few years 
many birds of ill-omen, undesirable tenants, who are making the house so 
foul that they are driving out the righu owners. These undesirable ac- 
quisitions the masses of the party would only be too glad to get rid of for the 

's good. I make in my mind no difference between the integrity of the 
common le in one or another. It is party leadership which is most 
always at fault when things go wron 1 

it aey are of other t which I might mention, we have government 
for bondholders and plunder. 

In late years the influence of wealth in dictating legislative measures and 
Government policies is porondog ranes and more apparent. Mr. Cleveland 
disrupted his party in doing the biddings of a money syndicate which made 
enormous profits out of a scandalous bond deal. To-day all the trusts, all the 
monopolies, have taken refuge under the wing of the Republican party, 
because they fear the Democratic party, which has kicked them out. 

In my own State have been a faithful ally to the Republican party. 
They put up the money which helps elect their kind of people to the legisla- 
ture, and in return expect favorable measures and exemption from paying 
their share of taxes. 

The monopolist, the franchise grabber, the lobbyist, the political —— 
of boodle are all extreme partisans. When they elect themselves to office by 
main force of money they ascribe it to divine intervention of Providence in 
behalf of the nation and its honor. 

Many of us life-long Republicans who do not train with the money 

sick of being obli tocondone and defend the trusts. 


wer 
cam- 


are heartil 
of edncation has lately been started which proposes to teach the peo- 
ple t trusts are benevolent institutions, and that under Providence will 


make us happy. Patent insides and plate matter are now shipped to coun- 
newspapers for printing which they are paid, showing how trusts cheapen 
n 


er of money in this country retains newspapers; it elects men 
tbe power o the Hise: it hess aia fos national and Stato conventions. = 
With the Republican party having assumed the protection of 
all the trusts and monopolies, and all the “birds of ill omen” 
nearing taken refuge behind its ramparts, the reason is manifest 
why that party opposes the remonetization of silver and commits its 
followers to the single gold standard. If the American people can 
be made to understand that the Republican party is the champion 
of a policy which centralizes power, despoils the citizen of his soy- 
ereignty, concentrates the wealth by discriminatory legislation, 
increases the debtor class and opposes a financial policy which 
would put more money into circulation—thus enabling the debtor 
to emancipate himself from the merciless grasp of the creditor— 
destroys the value of human labor, and brings to the dollar a pur- 
chasing power which is dishonest and results in the confiscation 
of the rewards of labor; if they can be made to see that the great 
monopoly of wealth is driving nations to the gold standard, and 


in so doing is securing bonds and N not ony upon indi- 
viduals and homes, but upon States and empires and the genera- 
tions yet unborn, and that this infamous policy means the impov- 
erishment of the people, the servitude of nations, and the destruc- 
tion of liberty. In other words, if the direful consequences of 
this crime, which is nameless because of its enormity, can be por- 
trayed, then the Republican party will be hurled from power, its 
leaders dishonored, its principles and policies repudiated, and 
men will be given position in the ship of State with commands 
to reverse its course and steer for the haven of safety. 

The present subserviency of the party in power to the oligarchy 
of wealth is clearly demonstrated when we examine the records 
and political utterances of party leaders and the declarations in 
party platforms. In 1888 the Republican party in its national 
platform stated: 

The Republican party is in favor of the use of gold and silver as money and 
condemns the policy of the Democratic Administration in its efforts to de- 
monetize silver. 

In 1892 its platform declared: 

The American people from tradition and interest favor bimetallism, and 
the Republican demands the use of both gold and silver as standard 
money, such Tictions to be determined by contemplation of values of the 


two metals, so that the purchasing and debt paying power of the dollar, 
whether of silver, gold, or paper, shall be equal at all times. 


The Stanley Matthews resolution of 1878, for which President 
McKinley voted, declares: 

That all bonds of the United States issued or authorized to be issued under 
the said acts of Congress hereinbefore cited are payable, principal and inter- 
est, at the option of the Government of the United States, in silver dollars of 
the co of the United States containing 412} grains each of standard 
silver, and that to restore to its coinage such silver coins as a legal tender in 
r d a NAS 

This declaration is equivalent to an affirmation not only of the 
right of the Government to discharge its obligations in silver, 
but also of the 8 of the Government to coin silver for the 
payment of its bonded indebtedness. The only construction to be 
placed upon this is, that the Government would remonetize sil - 
ver, because the payment of its obligations with the limited coin- 
age of silver in circulation could not be possible. 

That such is the proper construction to be given the Matthews 
resolution is evidenced by the speech of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] on the 2ist of January, 1898. 
when the House had under consideration the Senate concurrent 
resolution relating to the payment of the bonded obligations of 
the Government and known as the Teller resolution. He stated 
that the words that to restore to its coinage such silver coins as 
a legal tender in payment of such bonds is not in violation of the 
public faith nor in derrogation of the rights of the public cred- 
itor” indicated that those who favored it intended to reassert 
that the— 

Two Houses of Congress believed it just and wise under existing condi- 
tions to exercise that power, to wit, to authorize the free and unlimited coin- 
age by this country alone of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 and to pay the out- 
standing bonds of the Government in the dollars so coined. 


He further contended that this resolution had a “‘sting” and 
was dishonorable and was made 2 by changed conditions.“ 

John Sherman stated in a letter dated January 26, 1868, that 

The bond owner can demand only the kind of money he paid, and he is a 
repudiator and extortioner to demand money of more value he gave. 

It is true that President Hayes and Secretary Sherman attempted, 
in 1877, to secure by an affirmative act of Con a declaration 
that the Government’s saan pire should be paid in gold. 

Mr. Blaine, in volume 2 of his work, Twenty Yearsin Congress, 
page 603, states: 

The President in his m 
earnestly urged Con 
gress was at once 


tion hostile in aim and purpose to a poli 
nation and its chief Sndncinl O w 


President Garfield said in his inaugural address March 4, 1881: 


By experience in all nations it is found that both gold and silver afford the 
only safe foundation for a monetary system. 


And Mr. Blaine, in a speech delivered in the Senate February 
7, 1878, stated: 

I believe gold and silver to be the money of the Constitution—indeed, the 
money of the American people anterior to the Constitution, which that great 
organic law recognized as quite independent of its own existence. No power 
was conferred on Congress to d that either metal should not be money. 
Congress has therefore, in my judgment, no power to demonetize silver any 
more than to demonetize gold; no more power to demonetize either than to 
demonetize both. 

And the pront Executive, in his speech in the House of Repre- 
sentatives June 24, 1890, said: 

Iam for the largest use of silver in the currency of the country. I would 
not dishonor it; I would or it equal credit and honor with gold; I would 
make no discrimination. I would utilize both metals as money and discredit 
neither. I want the double standard. 

President McKinley, in his address to the Republican League of 
Ohio in 1892, used these words, speaking of Mr. Cleveland: 


During all of his years at the head of the Government he was dishon 
one of our precious metals, one of our great products, discrediting silver 


essage and Secretary Sherman in his annual report 

to give its sanction tothat proposition. That = 
ed upon from an unexpected source to make a declara- 
vocated both by the head of the 
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money 


President Harrison, in his message to Congress, December 1, 
1890, his gratification at the beneficial influence upon 
business and upon general values resulting from the increased cir- 
culation of silver growing out of the Sherman law, and stated: 

The ent of our currency by the silver bill undoubtedly gave an 
upward tendency to trade and had a marked effect upon prices. 

Senator Allison, one of the strongest men in the Republican 
arty, stated on the 16th of June, 1890, during the debate on the 
herman Act, that 

The affairs of this world can not be conducted upon the single basis of 

d; and the war and the contest to-day is between those who seek to place 
t upon an Sioni with gold. That is the contest; and I am for the fulland 


complete restoration of silver as one of the metals of the world, and 
therefore I propose to do whatever I can to that most desirable 


If time permitted, I could quote from the utterances of great 
Republican leaders during the past quarter of a century in which 
the necessity of the unrestricted use of both gold and silver was 
demonstrated, and the serious and disastrous results which would 
ensue from the demonetization of either pointed out. But stead- 
ily the money power in the United States has grown stronger. 
Secretly advocating gold monometallism at the beginning, it now 
boldiy denounces bimetallism. 

The Republican party at St. Louis was dominated by its influ- 
ence, and the platform adopted, declaring in favor of the gold 
standard, was written by its dictation; and so we now behold 
men transformed. Many who formerly spoke for the people and 
for the restoration of silver are now ing for sound money, 
which, as they interpret it, and as must construe it, means 
dear money. They mean by sound money that gold is the only 
money; that all other is debased and redundant. 

Men who once quoted Mill and Delmar and Cernuchi and 
Walker and Waloski and Locke and the t writers upon 
litical and economic questions who pl the seal of scientific 
certitude upon the proposition that the value of money, other 
things being the same, varies inversely as its quantity, every in- 
crease of its quantity lowering the value and every diminution 
raising it in a ratio exactly equivalent,” are now either denying 
the truth of this economic axiom or are e for the per- 
fidy involved in their dishonorable conduct and the decadence of 
their political morality. 

The Secre of the Treasury, speaking for the Administration 
and the Republican party, stated a fow days ago before the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency that— 


The objects I have in mind in the series of provisions offered by me are 
four in number: (1) To commit the more thoroughly to the gold 
fears upon that t. and thus 


standard, remove as far as possible doubts 
strengthen the credit of the United States both at home and 

He further advocated the refunding of the bonded indebtedness 
of the United States and the issuing of bonds payable, principal, 
and interest, in gold. His = ition further contemplates the 
acquisition by the national of $1,120,000,000 in Government 
bonds, upon which they could build a gigantic financial monopoly 
which —— say ag e fiscal — otho Government, as well 
as the e. greenbacks un is are retiređ 
and the Gheemaxi notes withdrawn from a eth Heri Noninterest- 
bearing obligations are to be converted into Government indebt- 
edness, payable in gold, both principal and interest. This is the 
stupendous scheme to which the Republican party is committed. 

A government whose great resources and magnificent possi- 
bilities exceed the dreams of all optimists does not need, in order 
to give it credit, to adopt the plan for which the Republican 
stands sponsor. No words can characterize the enormity of the 
crime contemplated in this proposition. If successful, it places 
the money power in absolute control of our nation, and the repub- 
lics and governments of the world pass under the scepter of a 
despot more tyrannous than Nero of old, one whose reign can only 
result in the overthrow of the temples of liberty, the prostration 


of the le, and the reproduction of the dark and hideous pages 
which has written. A = 
The ident of the United States, in the face of his past record 


and frequent declarations for silver, stands before the world to-day 
as the exponent of the Sage gos standard. In his speech on the 
Arth of last month at the dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, at a 
meeting of the National Association of Manufacturers, he stated: 
Thore is another duty resting upon the National Government—to coin 
money and regulate the value thereof. This duty t our Govern- 
ment shall regulato the value of its money by the 
mercial and national honor. The 


must orerar unquestioned and unassaila 


must be removed. If weak places are discovered, m 
should ever tempt us; n 
debt of the nation through a legal 


the 


be the language of the contract, the United States will all its obli- 
gations in the currency recognized as the best throughout the Ae obi 
at the time of paymen 


His address upon that occasion places him in entire accord with 
his Secretary of the Treasury. It is this address which provokes 
the editorial which I read at the pianin of my 8 5 The 
President is joined to the gold-standard idol. He is the mouth- 

iece of his party. This is the day of the apotheosisof gold. The 

gh priests of the ublican party officiate at the altar erected 
to the worship of gold. The immolated victims of this fetich 
worship can be found in all the cities and homes of our great land, 

What reason is there for contracting the currency? Silver at 
the then existing ratio was three points in advance of gold at the 
time of its demonetization. The money power but a few years an- 
terior to 1873 sought the destruction of gold as primary money, 
= the resistance of France prevented the consummation of the 
scheme, 

The Congressional monetary commission in its report states: 


The movement in 2 — 3 — for the ral demonetization of gold would 
have become general but TVT It was whee in 
1865 into.a movement for the demonetization of silver. 

But this change jemonetizing gold to de: was more 


of the money me to protect the tor 
incomes against a fa in the value of money, and a rise in the general prices 
an 5 pate A 
This is the pi al PEE, the monetary discussionsof 8 
e aoe — 9 8 after Ss ges aie A to the che 
tiza ver an consequences the was, that 
either metal had depreciated relativel t that, — 


to the other, but that, by reason of 

extrao supplies of gold from ornia and Australia u and 
new supplies of silver from Nevada, both metals had pas gia oc rela- 
vely to labor and commodities, and that ki princes, and officeholders, 


having fixed incomes, and 
— tajured bya — in die eae eee, pen mane: 2 

The creditor class, seeing the great revival in business caused 
by the flow of gold and silver into the channels of trade, knew, 
unless that flow was retarded by the destruction of either the yel- 
low or the silver stream, that the debtors would free themselves 
from servitude and the control of the money power. The hold- 
ers of fixed incomes, and those who live from the unearned incre- 
ment of wealth, for the purpose of enhancing the value of their 
money and thereby increasing their interest and their power over 
the property ane people of the world, conspired to destroy one of 
the precious metals, 

Chevalier, in his work on The Fall of Gold, published in 1857, 


speaking for the creditor classes, said: 
The quantity of gold annually thrown upon the eral marketapp — 
„F . „ 
ornia an a m uco such quan 
— decline in its value inevitable. à SRE nes! 
It is absolutely certain that a production so vast should be accompanied 
with a great reduction in its value. 
In no direction can a new outlet be seen sufficiently large to absorb the 
extraordinary production of gold, soas to vent 5 in its —.— 


Unless, then, we possess a very ro! in human 
affairs we must r the fall in the value of gold as an event for which we 
should prepare without loss of time. 


Under these and similar appeals from those whose securities 
would become less valuable as money became more plentiful, 
Germany, Austria, and several other countries demonetized gold. 
With the discovery of the great silver mines in Nevada and with 
the cessation of the golden stream from California and Australia, 
the same forces which demonetized gold secured its enthronement 
and wrought the destruction of silver. 

I desire to quote a few authorities as to the effect of a con- 
traction of the primary money: 

th 1 f d. à 
value of each unit of — ——— nto ATA 
«Those who Tave contracted to pay money find that it is constantly becom. 
m ™ 
rapidly. and thle confcation Uy the ereditar bosoms eui A DuSan a 


All uctive — prees are and s te, because the cost 
of ucing commodi to-day will not be covered by the price obtainable 
for tbem to-morrow. Exchanges become sluggish because those who have 


money will not part with it for either property or service, for the obvious 
reason t money alone is increasing In value while everything else is de- 


creasing in p: 7 . 

This resuits in the withdrawal of money from the channels of circulation 
and its d t in great hordes where it can exert no influence upon 

Money in ing volume becomes the paramount object in commerce 
instead of the beneficent instrument. Instead of mobilizing industries it poi- 
sons and dries up its life currents. It is the fruitful source of political and 
social disturbance. It foments strife between labor and other forms of capi- 
tal, while itself, hidden Swer. gorges on both. 

It rewardsclose-fisted lenders and filches from and bankrupts enterprising 
producers. (Congressional Monetary Commission.) 


The American Review (1876) says: 
d f. 
money an don is —— are not only e upon aa: 


ors, but they cause stagna! ness, reduce auction, an 
id F mar! annihilate profits, and as only the expectation 
of gain that stimulates capital to invest in tions, inadequate: employ- 
ment is found for labor, those who are employed can only — 
ished wages. 

Leon Fanchet (1848) says: 


If all the nations of Europe adopt the system of Great Britain, the price ot 
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ld would be raised beyond measure, and we would see produced a result 
famentable enough. x : 

William H. Crawford, Secretary of the Treasury, in his report, 
February, 1820, says: 

All intelligent writers on GURTENCE agare that when it is decreasing in 
amount poverty and misery must pre 

Colonel Ingersoll gives a realistic picture of the results of con- 
traction between 1873 and 1879. He says: 

5 f th ld t hat 
tho People of tho United States suffered from 1875 to 1870.. Men who consid- 
ered themselves millio found themselves be; ; men uviog in palaces 
supposing they had enough to give them sunshine to the winter of their age, 
su ing they had enough to have all they loved in affincnce and comfort, 
— — found that they were mendicants, with bonds, stocks, mortgages. all 
turned = ashes in their Fana The chimneys grew cold, the fires in furnaces 
went ont, the poor families were turned adrift, and the highways of the 
United States were crowded with tramps. 

Sir Louis Mallet, of England, who was delegate for British 
India at the International Monetary Conference of 1881, said: 

ti £ busi disco t 
Ae and the spirit of enterprise anxiety, suffering crisis, and fatal 
m and nce in the material prosperity of the people. 
Chevalier reveals the whole history of money and its effects 
upon society and the results of a change from falling prices to 
vancing ones, in the following words: 

In fine, the change will profit those who live by present labor. It will in- 

ure those who live on the fruits of past labor, be it theirs or that of their 

thers. In this it will act in the same direction with the greater 

part of those evolutions which are accomplished in virtue of the great law 
of civilization to which ordinarily we assign the noble name of progress. 

It remains to add that in society as it remains at present organized the 
number is very small of those of whom it can truly be said that they live on 
the fruits of past labor. Real property, rents, and the interest of invest- 
ments depend to such a degree upon the present labor of those who pay them 
that in an important sense those who receive them live rather on the present 
labor of others than upon past labor. 

Pliny informs us that Italy was ruined and destroyed through 
the colossal fortunes and the concentration of estates resulting 
from usury and the scarcity of money. 

The lamp of Roman civilization was extinguished when her 
metallic money, by demonetization and other means, was reduced 
from $1,800,000,000, A. D. 14, to $168,000,000, A. D. 806, The effects 
of these contractions are briefly recorded in burning words by 
the historian. 

Th l themsel in despair in the fiel beasts of burd 
lie . TORS pent 3 to rise. The FETA p parrea 8 
was almost complete. All public spirit, all generous emotions, all noble 
aspirations of man shriveled and disappeared as the volume of money shrunk 
and prices fell. As men decayed wealth accumulated in the hands of the 
few. Not only did whole provinces become the property of one man, but 
usury existed in so frightful a form that even the virtuous Brutus received 
60 per cent for the use of money. 

But it was not my purpose in rising, Mr. Chairman, to discuss 
the general features of the money question. I desired to merely 
show how Janus-faced the Republican party had been in its treat- 
ment of the silver question, and that financial reform could not 
be hoped for from t party. As stated, for years it pretended 
to favor the restoration of silver; then, as it ame more and 
more the creature of wealth and corporate power, it averred that 
only through international cooperation could silver be made 
effective for monetary purposes. But now eyen that ruse is 
abandoned, and we have to-day in the United States the Repub- 
lican party squarely arrayed against silver, declaring that “com- 
mercial honesty” requires the payment of obligations in gold. 

The Democratic party at Chicago, without equivocation, an- 
nounced an American financial policy, declaring that silver should 
be restored at the old ratio of 16 to 1, and that the Government 
should assume its proper functions and regulate the money of the 
country instead of having private persons and national banks not 
only regulate the financial policy of the Government but control 
the Government itself. The issue is fairly presented. The Amer- 
ican people can no longer be deceived. 

Tariff and the palliative measures designed by Republican 
statesmen can not bring permanent prosperity. What the people 

uire to-day is a return to fundamental Democratic principles. 
Let improper barriers which interpose in the path of industrial 
development and intercourse between nations be removed; let the 
Federal Government curb its ambition to sweep away the rights 
of the States and the people, under the pretense of controlling 
interstate commerce and regulating the commerce between States 
and foreign nations, and refrain from improper and unconstitu- 
tional enactments which centralize power and by reflex action 
promote anarchy. 

When the citizens see that the few prostitute the powers of the 
Government and secure unauthorized legislation which yields 
colossal fortunes and gives privileges and immunities; when they 
see paternalism made profitable to the few and special privileges 
granted and favoritism shown, they insist that all shall be the 
recipients of privilegesand the beneficiaries of governmental favor- 
itism, and their impatient demands, especially when ignored, 
produce the discontent which, unallayed, disturbs and destroys 
the social fabric. Let the burdens of taxation rest equitably upon 


of 


all and the wealth of the. nation bear its just 
public burdens. 

If the decision of the Supreme Court upon the income tax shall! 
be maintained, let the Constitution be amended so that wealth’ 
may not escape such imperative exactions as may be demanded in 
the maintenance of the Government. Let silver be restored and 
the mints of the Government be opened to the unlimited coinage 
of both gold and silver at the old ratio. With gold and silver 
pouring into the channels of trade, industry, which is now lan- 
guishing, will revive, agriculture will be profitable, prosperity 
will be general, and the American people, freed from the incubus 
of debt, will bound forward to higher achievements and be the 
standard bearer of civilization to all the world. 


proportion of the, 


War Revenue Bill. 


SPEEOH 


HON. CHARLES L. BARTLETT, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 29, 1898. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways 
and means to meet war expenditures— 

Mr. BARTLETT said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I wish in the exigency which now confronts the 
Government I could give my support to this bill, this measure to 
raise the revenue, and upon which we are now engaged; butI 
can not bring my mind or conscience, representing the views Ido 
and the constituency I do on the floor of this House, to vote for a 
measure which puts into this bill, and which we are asked to vote 
for to-day, a provision that shal! permit the issuance of the bonds 
of this Government in the amount provided for in this measure. 

Ido not believe, in the first place, that it is necessary that we 
should do more, after we have laid the heavy hand of taxation on 
articles that reaches all the consumers and all the laboring classes 
of this country, to go forward and add additional burdens of 
bonds and mortgage the children and posterity of this country. 
This bill taxes every business transaction however small, Every 
note, every mortgage given by the farmer or the small dealer, 
every check, in fact, it is an ever-present agent of the Govern- 
ment standing by the people and taking its tolls from their busi- 
ness and labors. The medicines of the sick are not spared, but 
they must contribute their portion to the war revenue, ‘while the 
corporations, the bondholders, and the wealth of the country are 
exempt. 

The Secretary of the Chines two days ago made a statement 
in the public 80 of New York in which he stated that the con- 
dition of the Treasury was such that the sinews of war are ample 
at the present time. In the Treasury they had $220,000,000, or 
$120,000,000 above the so-called gold reserve. The revenue bill 
would bring $100,000,000 more. If we add the further sum of 
$100,000.000 it will be seen that the actual prospective resources 
of the United States for the conduct of the war will be a half a 
billion dollars, which will be ample. 

And yet, with the assurance of the Secretary of the Treasury 
that with the tax as levied in this bill raising $100,000,000, that 
the surplus already in the Treasury amounts, as he says, to $130,- 
000,000 over and above the gold reserve, with the prospective loan 
of $100,000,000, the Government has at its hand money enough to 
provide for the sinews of war and to carry it on at least for a year, 
we are asked to vote not only these sinews of war, this half bil- 
lion of dollars, but we are asked in order to gratify the greed of 
men for more bonds of the United States to mortgage the indus- 
try and labor of this country, present and future, and issue a half 
a billion of bonds. I can not bring myself to vote for it, much as 
I desire to vote for a proper war- revenue measure. If it is neces- 
sary to give the Government ample revenue here and now, I pro- 
claim that I shall not vote for this measure as long as there remains 
init this provision providing for the issue of bonds, which I regard 
as utterly unnecessary. 

More that, Mr. Chairman, there is ample et here 
for the committee to report and for this House now to adopta 
measure that shall go along with the provisions in this bill that 
tax the poor and the consumer that shall also tax the rich, the 
money and the wealth of the rich. It will not do to say because, 

rchance, the bill we now ear may bring a lawsuit or provoke 

itigation that therefore we shall not put in a proper provision. 

I allude, as a matter of course, to the suggestion that is now 
poang by way of amendment, offered by the gentleman from 

ennessee [Mr. McMILLIN], that it is the duty of the House to 
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enact an income tax. It has been said that if we do so we go 
into court with litigation already decided against us. Who has 
the right to say that the two judges added to that court have pre- 
ju the question, which is a doubtful one, and which the court 
when called upon to decide the question decided it by a bare ma- 
jority, and at least one of the court has since changed his mind? 

It will be well at this time to call to the attention of the coun- 
try the following part of the dissenting opinion of Justice Brown, 
rendered in the income-tax cases: 


It is dificult to overestimate the importance of these cases. I certainly 
can not overstate the regret I feel at the disposition made of them by the 
court. It is never a light thing to set aside the deliberate will of the Legis- 
lature, and, in my opinion, it should never be done, except upon the clearest 
proof of its conflict with the fundamental law. 

Respect for the Constitution will not be inspired by a narrow and tech- 
nical construction which shall limit or impair the necessary powers of Con- 

ss. Did the reversal of these cases involve merely the striking down of 
he inequitable features of this law, or even the whole law, for its want of 
conformity, the consequences would be less serious; but as it implies a decla- 
ration tha every income tax must be laid according to the rule of apportion- 
ment, the decision involved nothing less than a surrender of the taxing 
power to the moneyed class. 
resuscitating an argument that was exploded in the Hylton case, and 
has lain practically dormant for a hundred years, it is made to do duty in 
nullifying not this law alone, but every similar law that is not based upon an 
impossible theory of apportionment. Even the specter of socialism is con- 
gozoa np frighten © from laying taxes npa the people in propor- 
on to their ability to pay them. Itis 99 a strange commentary upon 
the Constitution of the United States and upon the democratic government 
t FF.. Went Se One On. Hwn n sources of 


the present crisis, my theory is that in some moment of national peril, t 
to 


decision will rise up to frustrate its will and paralyzeitsarm. I hopeit may 
not prove the first step toward the submergence of the liberties of people in 
& 50 despo' of wealth, 


duty to ent rotest Pages 1148115 United States 8 
u enter m nsi 3 upreme 
Court report, 5 1, bo 28) p 


Surely our Supreme Court in time of war could afford to go 
back to the rule prevailing for a hundred years and give the 
Government the power to tax the money of the country, which it 
had before this remarkable decision was rendered. I venture the 
assertion that if 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BARTLETT, I ask unanimous consent to occupy two 
minutes more. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, the people whom I have the 
honor to represent were not in favor of a war unless it was nec- 

to sustain the honor and dignity of this country and the 
glory of the flag. But when it was concluded by those who had 
been intrusted with the control of this Government—the present 
Administration—when it was determined that the arts and power 
of diplomacy had been exhausted and that in order to maintain 
the honor and dignity of this country it was necessary to go to 
war, my people with patriotic ears listened to the call of their 
country, and upon the battlefield or in the camp or wherever duty 
shall call them there will be found following the flag of our com- 
mon, reunited country no braver, no more patriotic, no more de- 
voted soldiers or people than those I have the honor to represent 
on this floor. [Applause.] 


Additional Regiments of Artillery. 
SPEBOH 
HON. JOHN F. SHAFROTH, 


OF COLORADO, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 7, 1898. 

The House having under consideration the bill (S, 2640) to authorize two 
additional regiments of artillery— 

Mr. SHAFROTH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Itis with regret that I hear a single voice uplifted 
against the passage of this bill. [Applause.] ‘There can be no 
disguising the fact that in our relations with Spain this is a most 
critical time. War should be averted if it can be with honor, but 
it is suicidal for us to refuse to prepare for war when the emer- 
gency is such as exists to-day. It seems to me that when the Sec- 

of War calls upon us to provide for two additional regi- 
ments for the defense of our coast it ought to be responded to by 
the members of this House with unanimity. Though political 
parties may differ as to the policy which the Government should 
pursue in other matters, there should be and will be no differ- 
ences when it comes to the defense of the honor of the nation. 
[Applause.] 


Proposed Annexation of Hawaii. 


S chunnt Alles jung und neu, 
Und nuet stoht still. Hoersch nit, wie's Wasser ruuscht, 
Und siech am Himmel obe Stern an Stern? 
e meint, vo alle ruehr si kein, und doch 
Ruckt Alles witers. 


SPEEOH : 
HON. DANIEL ERMENTROUT, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 14, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. Res. 259) to 
provide for annexing the Hawaiian Islands to the United States. 

Mr. ERMENTROOT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Reared in the school of Democracy, and the 
larger part of my constituency being a people who, during all the 
mutations of time and the vicissitudes of parties, have faithfully 
adhered to the traditions and principles of the party founded by 
Thomas Jefferson, the first great annexationist, he who first 
blazed the path of national expansion, my duty to support the 
pending resolution is as clear to me as the sun at noonday, 


THE DEMOCRATIC MAP. 


The Government, under I know not what happy influence, has 
for years published a magnificent map, which comprises within 
its four corners at once a speaking epitome of the country’s rise 
from small beginnings to its present great proportions and an in- 
spiring prophecy of its still granderfuture. It requires but little 
effort of the pees imagination to see emerging from its surface 
the genius of America standing in bold relief on the secure pos- 
sessions of the penn pointing with one hand back to the past, 
and with the other beckoning on to the future. 

When I look upon that map I am thrilled with party and with 
patriotic pride, for I there behold alike the history of the Demo- 
cratic party and the country. With bounds and marks and 
legends it shows the extent and date of the successive acquisitions 
of United States territory. On it I see that Thomas J eren, of 
Virginia, the founder of the Democratic party, in 1803 acquired 
by cession from France a territory stretc from the Gulf of 

exico on the south to the Pacific coast on the west, a territo: 
vaster than that included in the American colonies when their 
independence was acknowledged by Great Britain in 1783. 

A territory of itself an empire, out of which have been carved 
many mighty States. On it l also see Florida acquired by cession 
from Spain in 1819, by James Monroe, of Virginia—Democrat. On 
it I see the great State of Texas, acquired by annexation in 1845, 
under James K. Polk, of Tennessee—Democrat. On it I see an- 
other empire extending west from Texas to the Pacific, acquired 
by cession from Mexico in 1848, under James K, Polk, of Tennes- 
see—Democrat. To the south of it the Gadsden purchase, ac- 
quired in 1853, under Franklin Pierce, of New Hampshire—Demo- 
crat; and way up to the northwest, near the frozen pole, Alaska, 
ceded in 1867, under Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee—Democrat. 

I say Democrat, for Andrew Johnson was a Democrat. He 
only temporarily suspended action with the Democrats of the 
South to stand by the Union. Is it not true, then, that the Dem- 
ocratic 5 is entitled to the proud boast, which Democratic 
orators have proclaimed from a thousand hustings, which our 
Democratic fathers have taught us from our infancy, that every 
State and Territory in this Union was carved out of territory se- 
cured by Democratic hands; that every star that dots the azure 
blue of Old Glory has been graven there oY them. This is the 
belief in which Democrats have been reared, It is bred in the 
Democratic bone. 


ANNEXATION A DEMOCRATIC POLICY. 


The policy of territorial acquisition, like most other great na- 
tional policies, was origina by Democrats and continued by 
Democrats. It has been so impressed upon the national life as to 
become an inseparable part and parcel thereof, and to such a de- 
gree that the political party that has always opposed it now comes 

orward with a proposition for the annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands. It is a grand tribute to the Democratic party. What- 
ever may be in store for it as an organization in the future; 
whether it shall again come permanently to its own, by assuming 
the reins of government, or, through incompetent leadership, pur- 
suing reactionary policies, cease to be a factor in national affairs, 
the course of the present Administration in following our foot- 

steps is a laurel that will forever adorn its history. 
he annals of the Democratic party, whichin a great measure 
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are the annals of the country, show the magnificent results of 
this poli The countless blessings and happiness and prosperity 
it has showered down upon millions of individuals and the nation 
as a whole are a sufficient justification for any Democrat unhesi- 
tatingly to stretch out his hands to the little commonwealth in 
midocean now knocking at our doors for admission to the fold 
and bid it welcome, thrice welcome. Any other course, whether 
by a political party or by Congress, would mark the inauguration 
of a national reactionary policy and the initial of national politi- 
cal degeneracy. 

I find in the majority report of the committee reporting the 
resolution abundant answer to every objection—abundant reason 
why American statesmen should support it. And these are 
emphasized by the pending debate. All foreign powers have 
long ago had notice that the acquisition of these islands by ee 
of them would be regarded as an unfriendly act. This from Ad- 
ministrations of every political complexion—Democratic, Whig, 
and Republican. They have had notice from all Administrations 
that the day would certainly come when these islands would 
become an integral part of the Union, beginning with John 
Tyler, Democrat; following with Millard Fillmore, Whig; Frank- 
lin Pierce, Democrat; James Buchanan, Democrat; Andrew John- 
son, Democrat; U. S. Grant, whom I will not designate politi- 
cally; Chester A. Arthur, Republican; and ending with Benjamin 
Harrison, Republican, and the present Administration. 

When you take up the list of Secretaries of State in this behalf, 
we have Daniel Webster, in 1842, Whig; H. S. Legaré, in 1843, 
Democrat; James Buchanan, Democrat, in 1849; John M. Clay- 
ton, 1850, Whig; Daniel Webster again, in 1851; William 
Marcy, Democrat, 1853, 1854, 1855; William H. Seward, Repub- 
lican, 1867; Hamilton Fish, Republican, 1873; James G. Blaine, 
Republican, 1881; Thomas F. Bayard, Democrat, 1885; John W. 
Foster, Republican, 1898; John Sherman, Republican, 1897. 
Then also a long list of American ministers at Honolulu, London, 
and Paris, beginning with Edward Everett at London, and end- 
ing with John L. Stevens at Honolulu. The judgment of these 
statesmen and diplomats has been fortified by the opinion of 
United States military and naval officers—General Schofield, Gen- 
eral Alexander, General Breckinridge, Colonel Egan, Admirals 
Dupont, Walker, Beardslee, Belknap, Capt. A. T. Mahan, and a 
host of others. 

With this national and political history before me, with this 
overwhelming mass of testimony before me, I conceive it to be 
my highest duty, as it is my greatest pleasure as a Democratic 
Representative, to give my voice aud my vote for this measure. 
In order to do otherwise it would be necessary for me to unlearn 
the Democratic teachings of a lifetime. 


OBJECTIONS. 


There are those, Mr. S. er, who say that there is no warrant 
in the Constitution for this action. I yield to no man in my re- 
spect for that sacred instrument. It is too late in the day for 
American statesmen to urge this objection to the acquisition of 
territory. We have uired territory in every way known to 
international law—even by conquest. For, say what you will, the 
cession from Mexico in 1848 was practically by conquest. Had it 
not been for the Mexican war we never would have acquired the 
territory west of Texas to the Pacific. The circumstances arising 
out of that war compelled its cession by Mexico. Otherwise it 
would never have been ceded. 

Are the gentlemen returned as Representatives from States 
created out of territory hitherto acquired by these means pre- 
pom to say that the foundation of their right to seats on this 

oor sounds in unconstitutional, and therefore unlawful, acts of 

pe Administrations? I have observed that when gentlemen are 

d set for good reasons for any course they wish to pursue they 
invariably resort to the cry of unconstitutionality. 

The constitutional question has been settled by the decisions of 
the courts, by the practice of all Administrations, by the custom 
and common consent of the nation and the will of the people. It 
is a fine ping genie this class of opposition pass not only upon the 
Democracy of such men as Jefferson, Monroe, Tyler, Polk, Pierce, 
Legaré, Marcy, Johnson, and Bayard, but also upon their knowl- 
edge of the Constitution; and worse still, their respect for that 
great instrument, which every man of them before induction into 
office, took a solemn oath to uphold, preserve, and defend. They 
all knew that their acts in this behalf would become a matter of 
perpetval record, to be referred to in all ages to come as prece- 

ents for their successors. 

A curious reason has been siyon against annexation by oneof its 
opponents. He has charged that the moving cause of annexationin 
the past was the extension of slavery, and that its downfall removes 
the cause, substantially affirming that the statesmanship of the first 
half of the nineteenth century on this subject revolved around slav- 
ery. That may have been the thought in some narrow minds, butto 
impute it to the eminent men with whose names the policy of an- 


nexation is inseparably connected is a vile slander, Their thought 
was for the preservation and the spread of free government and 
the building up of a great nation. Their statesmanship revolved 
not around human slavery, but around human freedom. Mr. 
Speaker, a complete refutation to this allegation is found in the 
fact that William L. Marcy, President Polk’s Secretary of State, 
was the chief factor in the Texas and Mexican negotiations, and he 
above all other men was always opposed to the extension of slavery. 
He was the greatest of our Secretaries of State. To such extrem- 
ities are they reduced who seek for arguments against annexation. 

“Ah!” say those gentlemen who donot question the constitution- 
ality, “these acquisitions were in pursuance of a good and wise 
policy: they were of contiguous territory and therefore necessary 

‘or our protection.” 

Take the Democratic map to which I have before alluded. It 
deserves the name. Look at that portion of the Louisiana pur- 
chase on the Pacific coast, now the States of Oregon and Wash- 
ington. Can anyone justly say that it was contiguous to the 
Mississippi River, the western boundary of the thirteen original 
colonies in 1785? It was farther from the colonies than the Ha- 
waiian Islands are to-day from those colonies or from the Pacific 


coast. 

Nature had erected in the Rocky Mountains a mighty barrier— 
in the estimation of men for a long time believed impassable. 
They were crossed for the first time nearly fifty years after by the 
great pathfinder, Frémont, who thus attained lasting fame. He 
was the first white man to whom this honor belongs. So natural 
did this boundary seem that the statesmen of Jefferson’s day said 
that they should be the boundary; that all beyond was a useless 
wilderness. But the great Napoleon offered us this territory, and 
we accepted it. That is the story. Was Alaska contiguous? A 
considerable block of Her Majesty’s dominions intervenes between 
it and the rest of our possessions. 

I can not forbear in passing to express my admiration of the 
wisdom of our ancient friend—Russia—in consenting to cede to 
us Alaska. It is an object lesson for the people of the United 
States. Russia did not cede Alaska to Great Britain, a power 
with essions immediately adjoining. Why? In my judg- 
mentit was because Russia was wise enough to know that her 
destiny was to be worked out on the other side of Bering Sea; 
that therefore she had no use for po on this side. 

She was wise enough to know that what was on this side by an 
irresistible law must come to us—an acknowledgment and an 
admission prophetic of the time which will come sooner or later, 
when the ensign of the Republic will float over every spot on the 
Western Hemisphere, from the North Pole to the Isthmus; not 
in pursuance of a scheme of the imperial colonization the gentle- 
men speak of, not by conquest, but by the law of absorption, at- 
traction, evolution, and gravitation. It is a law intensified by and 
inherent in the very nature of a popular Government such as ours, 
A force in human affairs which, after wealth has played its part 
as a controlling agent in Government and has been dethroned, 
will become more potential under the conquering march of the 
empire of intellect now imminent, and this force will again become 
all controlling when warmed by that sympathy, which both reason 
and religion teach us must ultimately embrace the whole race of 
mankind in the bonds of unity and brotherhood. The acquisition 
8 mue of this territory by peaceable cession is not at all improb- 
able. 

The great name of Washington has been invoked, and impres- 
sive passages from his Farewell Address have been quoted as argu- 
ments against the passage of this resolution. Gentlemen should 
remember that his address was made September 19, 1796—thirteen 
years after the recognition of the independence of the thirteen 
colonies. We then had 3,000,000 people. He was our first Presi-. 
dent. The Government was an experiment. Ey g was new. 
The Constitution was only 8 years old. Its machinery required 
a good deal of lubrication. e monarchs of all Europe were 
standing ready to carpat, to decry, and to sneer at the young Re- 
public. Many of our brightest statesmen had v little faith in 
a republican form of government. You will find it so recorded 
in the debatesof the Constitutional Convention. Unquestionably 
the two most unwavering supporters of a popular form of govern- 
ment were Alexander Wilson and Benjamin Franklin, of Pennsyl- 
vania, Washington and his compeers had troubles of their own 
concerning the country, its possessions and how to manage them, 
Its then boundaries absorbed all their care and thought. During 
the first sessions of the Constitutional Convention they were too 
poor to pay a opapain to open with prayer, let alone to redeem 
the debts incurred in the struggle for liberty. The idea of acquir- 
ing more territory never entered into the mind of Washington, 
He was called to his fathers before the project of the Louisiana 
purchase was broached. In fact, under the providence of God it 
was Napoleon who made the move. But no one doubts that 
George Washington would haye done as Jefferson did under like 
circumstances. The Louisiana purchase was the largest slice of 
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that we ever acquired at one time, and probably always 
be. It is greater in area than the habitable portion of Brit- 
ish America. 


Ican well understand why statesmen of Jefferson’s time at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, tring in the midst of the 
ored wilderness, aboundingwith wild men and wild beasts, 
responsible for the success of a new Government founded on a 
written Constitution, should hesitate and deliberate long upon the 
adoption of any new and untried policy. I can understand why 
men of that age would violently oppose any new experiment and 


doit conscientiously. The world was just beginning to get fairly 
rid of its old clothes. It was but shortly after the first dawn of 
modern science. 


It is barely possible that only the faintest conception, if any at 
all, had entered the minds of men of the progress and present con- 
dition of society represented in modern religious, philanthropic, 
and humane movements, in the ,in education, the use of steam, 
the telegraph, the telephone, tricity, engineering, mechanical 
and civil, industrial development, commercial expansion and the 
movements of trade; in the arts, the sciences, literature, wealth, 
population, in fact, in every department of human activity. The 
most marvelous achiéyements of science have been accomplished 
within the memory of most living men. The present generation 
of statesmen have these all before them. What was a new policy 
has been successfully and successively followed by the nation. 
To apply to present conditions the rule of action advocated a hun- 
dred years ago under different conditions, and then only bya few, 
seems to be willful blindness. 

The parting advice of George Washington, given at the time it 
was and under the circumstances, can have no application to pres- 
ent conditions. 

I have too much ri t for his intelligence, for his broad- 
mindedness, and for his . capacity to insult his memory by 
regarding his Farewell Address as any argument whatever against 
the annexation of agroup of islands containing about 7,000 square 
miles and not over 100,000 inhabitants, freely offered us by a law- 
ful Government, so recognized among the family of nations, and 
this whether offered us in peace or in war, though their useful- 
ness in war is well worth considering, and has been conclusive on 
the question of annexation to many gentlemen on this floor in 
view of existing hostilities. 

Gentlemen designate the annexation of these little islands, alto- 

er about the size of an old-fashioned bandanna, with a popu- 
tion less than thousands and thousands of counties in the vari- 
ous States of the Union, the beginning of a policy of imperial 
colonization. Such an assertion in connection with this resolu- 
tion, or even of anything growing oui of recent events, to reflecting 
persons is simplicity itself. Every well-informed m knows 
that the great powers have about covered everything in that line 
in the known world, and I think we can safely say that the extent 
of the entire world is well known. 

The Philippine Islands, which may come to us by the fortunes 
of war, of which more hereafter, are dragged into the discussion 
to help out the tupon which is based this dreaded scheme 
of imperial co tion, which it is predicted will result in the 
destruction of our liberties. 

One poetic gentleman, in whose integrity and sincerity I have 

t confidence, under the baneful inspiration of these ground- 
ess fears, presents as an argument against annexation the oft- 
quoted lines: 
1 then glory; — 4 fails, 
Wealth, vice, corruption—barbarism at last. 

A monologue which drew its inspiration in the brooding night, 
amid the ruined columns of ancient Rome and the desolation of 
‘medieval Italy, nations both of which in the days of their proudest 
splendor represented the achievements of arbitrary power—the 
sword, superstition, treachery, and midnight assassination. Not 
built upon the principles whose inspiration is drawn from the Light 
of the World. 

Let me tell the gentleman to dismiss his fears. The world will 
never submit to barbarism. Another spirit has taken possession. 
The spirit of enlightened Christian progress. Just as certainly as 
that spirit in the past subdued its Pagan conquerors, so certainly 
will it wipe out barbarism forever. This appeal to Washington, 
the patriot and father of his country, and from him down to 
Byron, the cynic and libertine, is a descent from the sublime to 
the ridiculous.” A 

Washin would have been in better company, and the argu- 
ment would have been just as strong, nay stronger, if the gentle- 
man had quoted the well-known lines of Gray, who was a respect- 


able man and a Christian: 
3 all 8 Aeri pompat ere gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour, 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 
I Iam surprised the quotation was missed, for it has dono excel- 
lent service on many melancholy occasions, 


The gloomy seer of death has drawn a poms of the future of 
this House—of this House twenty years hence. He has in gro- 
tesque colors portrayed its mem ip—the ‘‘gentleman from 
Patagonia, Cuba, Santo Domingo, Korea, Hongkong, Fiji, Green- 
land,” and capped the climax with “‘the gentleman from the Can- 
nibal Islands, who will gaze upon the Speaker with watering mouth 
and 8 teeth.“ 

I do not know whether this apparently dreadful picture was 
the cause of the Speaker’s recent illness or not. But who can 
fathom the designs of Providence. Another light may be shed 
upon this picture, in which it may not be so grotesque after all. 

editating upon it, the bugle note of a famous missionary hymn, 
known and sung in all Christian lands and heathen lands of every 
tongue, comes ringing in our ears: 

From Greenland's icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strand, 
Where Afrie's sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand; 
mog many an oina —.— 
man 
They call us to deliver 
Their land from orror's chain, 

Under the spell of its music it is easy to see, one after another, 
the heathen nations marshaling under the banner of the Cross, 
the imperishable symbol of the most perfect liberty, whose march 
is ever upward and onward. Do we not all hopeit? Do we not 
all believe it? Do we not all strive for it? To assert that present 
conditions are always to remain would be a libel on progress, If 
this be true, why should not all nations marshal one after another 
under the banner of human liberty? To doubt this consumma- 
tion is to be a political skeptic, a political infidel. You say the 
proposed step is ‘‘the beginning of the end,” I accept the propo- 
sition, not as most frequently predicated, as of the end of all 
things good. My creed—religious and political—teaches me to 
predicate it as the beginning of the end of all things bad. 

When the time comes for these nations thus to assemble under 
the Dome of the Capitol, they will have long before, under the 
lead of fair Columbia, fairest of fair Freedom’s fair daughters, 
learned the lesson of civilization. 

PROPOSED SUBSTITUTE. 

What do the cre of this resolution, having 
claim, the germ of an imperial colonial policy, offer as a substi- 
tute? Boiled down, the minority resolution pro a protecto- 
rate, a policy which would make us responsible for the ublio 
of Hawaii without participation in its government. That is the 
worst kind of a foreign or colonial policy, calculated to involve 
us more than any other in difficulties with other nations, and long 
ago and always condemned by American statesmen of all parties. 
It means just as many ships for war, much expense, and without 
any returns—all the alleged disadvantages without the compen- 
sating advantages of annexation. 

INCREASE IN NAVAL EXPENDITURES. 

I do not share in the apprehension of those who claim that an- 
nexation will require a navy greatly augmented and nsive 
beyond what has been long contemplated, nor in the opinion of 
those whose heads, turned by the Manila incident, have allowed 
themselves to be carried away with extravagant e tations of 
greatly increased foreign trade and acquisition of foreign terri- 
tory, and therefore have come to a similar conclusion. 

We have had for years a navy far below the country’s require- 
ments either for defense of our exposed coast or for protection to 
our foreign trade or of our citizens and their interests abroad, and 
a navy unworthy of our high rank in the family of nations. For 
the last twenty years the question of an increased navy has been 
agitated in Congress, in the press, in the reviews, in the maga- 
zines, and many published books. In all these years there was 
little or no difference of opinion as to the desirability and necessity 
for an increase of the 8 

The country found it difficult to come to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion as to the best models, styles, armor, and armament. Im- 
mense sums had been wasted on vessels and guns that proved useless 
or soon grew out of date. Nevertheless, years before annexation 
was impending, years before the present war was thought likely, 
Congress had already taken effective steps for the creation of an 
adequate navy, for the building of those splendid vessels consti- 
tuting the greater -pars of the present Navy that has brought such 
signal renown to the nation in the harbor of Manila and is now 
sustaining the honor of the country in Cuban waters. 

The necessities of war have, of course, somewhat increased the 
Navy by 1 but these purchases only anticipate war ves- 
sels that have been building all along. I can not agree that our 
expenditures on this behalf will be crushingly increased as some 
predict or so extravagantly as others wish. Certainly not by the 
annexation of Hawaii. All our naval men concur in the opinion 
that the acquisition of Hawaii and the fortification of Pearl Har- 
bor will decrease the nayal expenditures necessary for the protec- 
tion of our Pacific coast. Annexation must therefore be regarded 
as being in the line of economy, 


in it, as th 
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But apart from this, is it not true that 3 these years, 
ve 


with a confessedly inadequate Navy, we ha n secure as & 
nation? So it will be after this war is over. Our prestige, respect 
for our great resources, will give us immunity. The minority 
report asserts truthfully that the notice we have given that the 
acquisition of these islands by any other power would be regarded 
as an unfriendly act has been and will always be sufficient to pre- 
vent any such attempt. Their annexation for a pid Sd reason 
would do so more oe The flag floating over Hawaii will 
be respected by all the worl 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


I see no ar, ent in the incident in Manila Harbor against 
annexation. It is rather a demonstration of the advantage and 
necessity of annexation at this time. No one expected at the out- 
break of hostilities that Manila would fall into our hands. Its 
expected capture will be a blow at Spain. If we can find in it a 
means of recouping part of the war expenditures or make it use- 
ful to our country by way of trade, I know of no rule of inter- 
national law, no rule of common honesty, no business principle, 
nor of any peril to our institutions that forbid it. 

We know little or nothing about the Philippines. Whatever has 
transpired in regard to them upto this point of time has come in the 
natural course of events. No man can foretell what the situation 
will be when the time comes for ultimate disposition of the ques- 
tions arising out of the war. Our present aniy is to whip Spain. 
If the retention of Manila or any part of the Philippines helps us 
to do that or to pay our expenses or to enlarge our trade, I think 
it is our duty to do so, at least until these ends are accomplished. 
The ultimate disposition of these questions are all for the future. 
Itis not good statesmanship to anticipatetoomuch. Some unfore- 
geen event may in a moment change the whole aspect. 

There are 114,820 square miles in the entire Philippines; there 
are 1,930 square miles in the neighboring islands, the former hav- 
ing about 7,000,000 people, the latter 121,172—very poor and mea- 

material upon which to found an imperial colonial policy.” 
When the thought of a colonial policy presents itself to the mind, 
we immediately think of England and India, with its millions of 
area and population, nna poate of British America, not of so 
small a country as the Philippines. 

It is the very magnitude of the thought that appals some, but 
applied to the Philippines it is in fact a very small matter, If it 

ould be our fate, or for any good reason our duty, to hold on to 
them, considering that such a decrepit and dying monarchy as 
poor Spain has m able to govern them for a long period, it 
would be a severe reflection on our knowledge and experience in 

ernment at this date of our history, if some method of admin- 
8 them consistent with the welfare of the nation and the 
security of American liberty and institutions, could not be devised. 
But, Mr. Speaker, important as they are, these are not the most mo- 
mentous questions growing out of the existing situation. 

Even more powerful than was the influence of the Revolution of 
1776 upon the politics of the world will be the world-wide conse- 
quences of the rearrangements of the map and transfiguration of 

litical systems which is certain to result from the war with 


in. 

he Spanish monarchy is doomed. Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the 
Philippines emerge from the shadow of a despotism which for 
four hundred years has rendered these fertile lands the abiding 
place of despair. But this is not all; Spain, chastened by the 
rod of deserved and long-deferred punishment for sins attributa- 
ble to the wickedness of her rulers and not to the obduracy of 
her people, is on the threshold of a newera. The downfall of 
the monarchy, the establishment of the republic, and the substi- 
tution of the rule of the peuple for the reign of absolutism will be 
Spain’s compensation for the misfortunes entailed by long per- 
sistence in evil deeds. Who can foretell the consequences of a 
movement which, paying ii origin in Cuba’s battle for independ- 
ence, has extended to the antipodes, which has set in motion 
everywhere the forces of progress, which has filled the planet 
with the story of the achievements of the great Republic, and is 
familiarizing the nations that sit in darkness with the anthems 
of liberty and independence? 

Until this is done the Government should maintain some por- 
tion of our Navy in the Philippine waters. But this will be after 

is declared. The blockade of the ports of Cuba will then 
tans ended; the squadrons hovering about them will be free. 
With Cuba a free and independent republic we will have a friend 
near enough to Puerto Rico, which will also be ours, to mate- 
rially assist in keeping the peace there, 

Consequently our S ey Navy, with ships now palding, will 
constitute a fleet sufficient for legitimate purposes, and with 
the addition of suitable harbor defenses and a few swift cruisers 
will be probably sufficient. The American people are a very 
practical poopie. Depend upon it, they will tolerate no excessive 
expenditure for the maintenance of an unnecessary naval estab- 


lishment. These reflections apply with equal force to the Army, 
The exigencies of war being over and peace i the neces- 
sity for maintaining our armaments on a war footing would be 
ended. No American statesman would advocate a a policy 
with any hope of success. 


STANDING ARMY. 

The danger to our institutions arising from a large standing 
army has been adverted to during the course of thedebate. The 
military were for centuries the ready and effective instruments of 
tyranny in the oppression of the people. It has been too often the 
subservient tool of unscrupulous and ambitious men. This was, 
however, in the days when the military were more or less a sepa- 
rate, a distinct, and either a favored or a hired class. We have 
changed all that. Themen composing our Army are of the Amer- 
ican 7705 They are not dogs. The officers and men have been 
taught erican principles in American schools and American 
colleges. The American Army is the army of the American peo- 
ple, and it will be found that whatever additions may become 
necessary by reason of our increased population or for the protec- 
tion of our growing interests, if the time should ever come when 
the liberties of the people are in danger, their swords and their 
bayonets will be found on the side of the people. For the Army is 
no longer the army of the king, but the army of the people, whose 
standard is the Star-Spangled Banner. 

PUERTO RICO. 

The case of Puerto Rico is in some r ts similar to the Phil- 
ippines. It, too, will fall into our hands as a result of the war 
and, though by reason of its proximity to our shores it presents 
less difficulty, yet there is no principle of law, international or 
otherwise, that would forbid a stable, orderly government, which 
might be semi-military, over either of them up to a certain point 
of time. It is a small country, having an area of 3,550 square 
miles, about two-thirds the size of Pennsylvania, with a population 
of 807,000. Theestablishment of a proper government should pre- 
sent no serious difficulty. 

In regard to the Philippines, it has nof yet become clear that 
those islands in their entirety should become a permanent posses- 
sion of the United States. No such difficulty exists in the case of 
Puerto Rico. It will become a permanent acquisition. Its gov- 
ernment, as well as that of Hawaii, may assume either the form 
of a commission, like the District of Columbia, or something simi- 
lar to our county governments or Territorial governments, all of 
which are consistent with popular government and constitutional. 
pn all these questions can be safely left to American statesman- 
ship. 

A good deal of unnecessary time has been consumed in the set- 
tlement of the proposition before us. I undertake to say that, 
with the facts once before them, there is no town council in any 
municipality of the United States, nor any board of county com- 
missioners, that could not and would not have decided it right- 
fully in the affirmative after a few hours’ consideration. 


OPPOSITION FROM THE FRIENDS OF CUBA. 


The strenuous e to annexation from certain quarters 
has been a matter o groat surprise tome. Ths members of both 
Houses of Congress have, with very few exceptions, voted for 
some one of the following propositions: First, according of bellig- 
erent rights to Cuba; second, acknowledgment of the independ- 
ence of the Republic of Cuba; third, or the resolutions out of 
which the present war with Spain has grown. Every one of these 
propositions looked to freeing Cuba from the dominion of Spain. 

The unanimous opinion of the Senate Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, the according of belligerent rights, would have accomplished 
this without involving usin war. I believe this would have held 
good in the case of the recognition of the independence of the Re- 
public of Cuba. The two are substantially one proposition. It 
was a great political blunder that one or the other of these courses 
was not adopted, It would have sayed us much blood and treas- 
ure andsuifering. Butconstant delay and vacillating counsels in- 
spired by certain vicious influences necessitated the step. It 
is not now my purpose to discuss this. i 

No thoughtful man ever doubted for a moment that Cuba once 
free, Americans in great numbers, with American capital, would 
fiock to that fruitful island and develop its great resources; the 
result of which in course of time would be the Americanizing of 
tke whole island. And what then? That the day would certainly 
come when that free Republic, rich in wealth, with a teeming popu- 
lation, would knock at our doors for admission into the American 
Union of its own accord, just as Hawaii has done, and as certainly 
would be admitted as Hawaii will be. 

It is not beyond the bounds of probability that both Santo Do- 
mingo and Puerto Rico, by that time thoroughly Americanized, 
may, together with Cuba, form one State, and be so admitted. 
No intelligent man who voted for either of the above propositions 
had or now has a right to shut his eyes to this result. It comes 
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with ill grace from such to op the annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands, which have become 3 Americanized sedi 

I will not discuss the statistics of Hawaii—its products, soil, its 
population, education, shipping, its strategical importance in time 
of war. All these have been fullyshown. Besides the sources of 
information to those who wish to investigate are easy of access. 

Tho cry that annexation is an abandonment of the Monroe doc- 
trine, and that we are giving Europe a justification to intermeddle 
with us, as we are meddling with others, is without foundation. 
We are not intermeddling. These islands come to us voluntarily. 
The Monroe doctrine was and is intended to keep Europe from 
intermeddling with us. The possession of these islands establishes 
us in the ownership of territory which will strengthen our means 
of defense against European intermeddling, if ever attempted. 
They can not be a source of weakness, Their capture and occu- 
pation by any other power, with our Pacific coast frowning down 
upon them, would be for it a very uncomfortable position indeed. 


GRAVEYARD POETRY. 


A great deal of lugubrious eloquence and graveyard poetry has 
been drafted into service to prop up . The truth 
is life, birth, growth, death, and resurrection or rehabilitation in 
God’s law, nature’s law in the intellectual, spiritual, physical, 
and material world. 


One poet writes: 
All worldly shapes shall melt in gloo: 
The sun imself shall die, ieee) 
Another: f 


Where is the dust that has not been aliye? 

The spade, the plow, disturb our ancestors; 
From human mold we reap our daily bread; 
O'er devastation we blind revels keep, 

While buried towns support the dancers’ heels, 
Nor man alone; empires die. Where now 

The Romans! 


And still another: 


Greeks? They stalk, an empty name. 


Alles chunnt und goh't.” 


But because all this is true shall we stand shivering on the 
brink of great enterprises, or fear to grapple the great questions that 
must present themselves in the life of every great nation? Shall 
we, unlike our fathers, refuse to take advantage of the great op- 
portunities the march of events places within our reach? Must 
we stand still while all creation moves on? As well might we say, 
because life begins with birth and ends with death, therefore let 
us have neither birth nor life. As well might all human efforts 
cease—all creation be relegated to its original protoplasm and 
handed back to that period when darkness brooded over the deep 
and “the earth was without form and void.“ Would we be thus 
answering the ends of creation? 

A distinguished writer has said: 

ties of lif to all livin: i —bal. „ 1 
tion, and e eee The free tanctes ihe precarious. Feraiscation of 
life along what looks like a level path, a character which seems to hold its 
own alike against the attacks of evil and the appeals of good. It implies a 
set of circumstances so ced by choice of time that they neither influ- 
ence for better nor for worse. But except in theory this state of equilib- 
rium, normal in the organic kingdom, is really foreign to the world of life, 
and what seems inertia may be a true evolution unnoticed from its slowness, 
or, likelier still, a movement of degeneration subtly obliterating as it falls 
the very traces of its height. 


This law is written over all nature, in the earth and in the 
heavens, Thus it is with nations. It is written in all history. A 
condition of perpetual balance and equilibrium is inconsistent 
with national life. A nation must either keep up with the proces- 
sion of events or fall back. It must either develop with its op- 

ities or degenerate and decay by not taking advantage of 
them or by using the advantages unski ar China is an example 
of failure in its endeavor to maintain this balance; Japan of suc- 
cess in evolution. These two nations, alike in many respects, in 
close proximity to each other, afford the best illustration of the 
two methods of statesmanship. To stand still is to die; to go for- 
ward can not be more disastrous. I repeat, we must as a nation 
take our chances. A forward movement will never result in bar- 
barism or slavery. That is impossible, and contrary to every law, 
divine or human. 

All human movements since the advent of the Christian era 
have resulted in the general good of mankind and the elevation of 
the race. That advent impressed upon the race an indestructible 
principle, rie on eternal truth, and destined to regenerate all 
mankind and human institutions. Let us cease, then, these 
forebodings of evil, and, 3 backs on a past, which, after 
all, is but a stepping-stone to the present, go forward, and, with 
faith and courage, perform our allotted role not only in elevating to 
the highest pinnacle this Republic of the West, but in gathering 


forit and la onitsaltar the grandest trophies of civilization— 
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Affairs in Cuba. 
SPEEOH 
HON. HORACE OHILTON, 


OF TEXAS, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Friday, April 15, 1898. 


The Senate eae Seen consideration the joint resolution (S. R. HO) foe 
the recognition of the independence of the people of Cuba, demandin: t 
the Government of Spain relinquish its authority and government in the 
Island of Cuba, and to withdraw its land and naval forces from Ouba and 
Cuban waters, and directing the President of the United States to use the 
land and naval forces of the United States to carry these resolutions into 
effect, reported by Mr. Davis from the Committee on Foreign Relations— 

Mr. CHILTON said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: This debate has been protracted so long and so 
many phases of the general subject have been under discussion 
that I can not hope to add anything of special value, but never- 
theless I shall take the opportunity of presenting certain views 
concerning Cuban affairs which have influenced me in reaching 
a conclusion concerning my vote. 

Mr. President, there is presented for the consideration of the 
panne by its Committee on Foreign Affairs a choice of two reso- 

utions. ` 

One of these resolutions, known as the minority report, declares 
that the people of Cuba are and of right ought to be free and in- 
dependent, and then goes on to provide for intervention by the 
Government of the United States, The second resolution is like 
the first, with the addition of language which recognizes the in- 
dependence of the existing Government of the Republic of Cuba. 

oth resolutions lead us face to face with war. There can be 
no misunderstanding about that. Adopt that of the majority of 
the committee or that of the minority of the committee, and we 
are alike brought to the one result—immediate hostilities with 
the Government of Spain, Led as we are to that position, I take 
satisfaction in . no word or act of mine since I have 
been a member of the Senate of the United States has made that 
result more certain. On this 1 question, which has been 
rising in gravity every month during the last three years, I have 
endeavored at all times to maintain a steadfast, prudent policy. 

But, sir, I have recognized since the explosion of the Maine, and 
emphatically since the publication of the report of the naval board 
appointed by our Government, that the temper of the American 

ple was such that a conflict with Spain was inevitable. Feel- 
ing, therefore, that longer diplomatic endeavor is mere trifling, I 
am ready to deal with this crisis in that way which will most 
speedil bein g success to the arms of the United States. 

Mr. President, neither the majority nor minority resolution ex- 
actly suits my views. If we must commit ourselves finally to the 
independence of Cuba, I would have preferred a resolution which 
recognized the existing government of the insurgents, upon fixed 
conditions, I would have put those conditions into the face of the 
recognition, in accordance with well-recognized international 
forms. I would have made the conditions short and direct. I 
would in the recognition have protected the Spanish loyalists upon 
the Island of Cuba against any confiscation of their property or 
any cruel or unusual punishments, after the ae te supremacy 
of the Cuban government has beenestablished. Such conditions, 
running with a recognition of independence, are customary in in- 
ternational intercourse. 

When the governments of Europe recognized the independence 
of Servia they put their willin the form of a treaty and accom- 
panied it with certain short, sharp conditions, one of which was 
that there should be no discrimination on account of religion in 
that country. We might 9 have added to our recognition 
ok the independence of the existing government of Cuba, in short, 
descriptive language, a conditſon to the effect that there should 
be no confiscations or unusual penalties administered by the in- 
surgent government. 

If we are to abandon all prospect of doing anything else but 
establish a completel independent overnment in Cuba, then it 
seems to me it would be wise to e a final recognition of the 
existing insurgent government, because, having fastened ourselves 
to the policy of war, we should do that which would put us in the 
earliest and most complete harmony with the organized army of 
the Republic now upon the island. The very fact that we with- 
hold recognition of the existing 8 will be likely to put 
the officers and military forces of that government into a state of 
suspicion concerning our intentions. 

Another benefit which, it seems to me, would follow the recog- 
nition of the present Cuban 3 is in the appearance 
which the United States would make before the world. Candor 
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We could 
not present ourselves in this interference or intervention to the 
civilized public opinion of the world with more certain assurance 
of universal sympathy than by tying our own hands against any 
. temptation which may hereafter arise to set up or pull 


is as noble in the dealings of nations as in private life. 


own or unduly interfere with the wishes of the people of Cuba, 
on the pretense that our own recognition contained a reservation. 

It may be said that the resolutions of the majority of the com- 
mittee pled the Government of the United States to the inde- 
pendence of the island. So they do, But who will hold the elec- 
tions; who will take care of the multiplied details which will arise 
in regard to the organization of another government if the United 
States preserves any sort of hold upon the question of Cuban in- 
dependence? We do not want a plebiscite taken in Cuba like the 
elections which Louis Napoleon conducted upon the Continent of 
Europe whenever he wanted to go through the sham of an appeal 
to the le. His elections have become the scandal of 
tory. Trt e United States shall enter 5 5 any sort of interven- 
tion short of expressed recognition of the existing Government, 
there may be room for complaint, that the authority of the United 
States has been knitted around Cuba under the fraud of securing 
the ind dence and stability of a local government. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Will the Senator from Texas permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. C. TON. Certainly. ; 

Mr. CAFFERY. Suppose there is a state of affairs under 
which no government would recognize either belligerency or in- 
dependence, and the Scenes Crown was still given to the acts of 
inhumanity that are charged, would it not be incumbent upon 
the United States in that condition of affairs to intervene upon 
humanitarian grounds, just as we are propona to intervene now? 
If so, I ask the Senator whether it would not devolve upon the 
United States under that condition of affairs, if it were deemed 
advisable to drive the Spaniards from the island, to see to it that 
the Cubans had a stable and independent free government? 

Mr. CHILTON. Possibly, if there was the pressure of an over- 
whelming necessity, we might adapt ourselves to it in our action 
as a great Government interfering in the affairs of another. But 
as there is no such necessity, let us proceed along the established 
international lines and with a dignity which befits this proud na- 
tion. Let us recognize the government which is there, the govern- 
ment which by its skill has won admiration throughout the world. 
The oppressed Cubans haye made that government, and if we in- 
tend to commit ourselves to the absolute independence of the 
island, Gomez and his friends are entitled to administer that 
independence, 

Mr. President, the idea that an insurgent government must ab- 
solutely drive all trace of foreign power from the territory which 
it claims before other governments will recognize its independence 
is not founded upon correct principles of international law. Such 
an extreme definition of our national duty will merely serve to 
put obstacles in the way of just actionon ourpart. I believethat 
the Government of the Republic of Cuba now established is en- 
titled to recognition under the safe precedents of history. 

Take the case of Mexico in 1863, Louis Napoleon, backed up by 
other European schemers, set up a government. Foreign armies 
invaded that Republic under the pretext of collecting debts, and 
certain Mexican 5 invited Maximilian, a prince of 
Austria, to take the throne as emperor of their country. But 
the indomitable native Fe gy ag the people who were born in 
Mexico, who were at to its independence and its institu- 
tions, would not acknowledge the pretensions of the European 
interloper. 

They conducted a war against Maximilian. The Governments 
of France, England, and Spain acknowledged the Government of 
Maximilian at the very first opportunity, though Juarez, the re- 

ublican president, was conducting armed operations against the 
vaders. Not only so, but finally, as we all know from history, the 
very ian who had been acknowledged by the great Euro- 
pean potentates as the true and lawful sovereign of Mexico was 
captured by Juarez, his forces scattered, his life taken, and every 
semblance of his government destroyed. 

If the monarchs of Europe, in sympathy with another monarch 
whom their plots have set up upon the shores of America, can find 
8 upon which to recognize the new government while its 

ominion is so treacherous that it finally fades away—if they can 
do that much out of sympathy for a kingly form of government, 
why can we not do as much out of sympathy for the republican 
government of Cuba? 

There is an existing insurgent governmentin Cuba. There is 
the collection of taxes; there is a capital; there is an army; there 
are all the ordinary accompaniments of government; and we do 
not have to wait until that government drives the Spaniards out 
of the island. We do not have to wait until they have driven them 
out of three-fourths of it, or two-thirds of it, or one-half of it, or 
any particular fraction of the territory of Cuba. All that we need 
do under established international precedents is to be convinced 
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that the hold of Spanish power has been destroyed there. In other 
words, to find that there is no longer a reasonable prospect that 
the dominion of Spain will be reestablished. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt him 
again? 

Mr. CHILTON. Certainly, though I hope the Senator will 
make his 1 7 short. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Does the Senator decline to yield? 

Mr, CHILTON. No, sir; I yield with pleasure, 

Mr. CAFFERY. I will suppose this case. Sup the Span- 
iards leave the island and haul down their flag and remove their 
army and take away their men, and the people of Cuba are, as it 
is alleged they are now, without a government, wandering over 
the island, without law, without any administration of law. I 
want to know whether then you could recognize that as a state? 

Mr. CHILTON. The assumption which the Senator puts is one 
entirely foreign to the case presented for our consideration. 
There is an organized government; there is a president; there is a 
cabinet of the president; there is a capital; there is the power to 
collect taxes; there are, as I said a moment ago, the attributes of 
regular administration; and does any man doubt that if the Span- 
ish arms disappeared the insurgent government now existing 
there would assume control of the affairs of the island? 

But, Mr. President, I want tocall attention to a distinction which 
seems to have escaped the gentlemen who have been discussing 
this question on the other side, and even the clear mind of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER] this afternoon 
did not seem to appreciate or at least to take notice of it. The 
independence which we are called on to recognize under this res- 
olution is not the amicable ee, the peaceful independ- 
ence, the ordinary recognition of independence which is discussed 
so much in the books, but it is an independence which we recog- 
nize and which we make. 

Mr. SPOONER. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. CHILTON. Certainly. 

a POONER: Before you recognize it, ought you not to 
make 

Mr. CHILTON. Not necessarily. Go to the records of the 
Congress of Berlin, which met in 1878, and read the treaty which 
the signatories formed. You will find there in one paragraph 
words like these: We recognize the independence of Servia.” ià 
another paragraph, We recognize the independence of Rouma- 
nia.” In another agraph, We recognize the independence 
of Montenegro.” hat did the ponon of Europe mean by this 
expression of recognition? Simply to refer to an independence 
which they themselves were creating and guaranteeing. So the 
independence which we recognize by the resolution which we will 
adopt to-day is not only that independence which we determine to 
exist as a fact, but that which we create by our resolution of in- 
tervention. The distinction is as broad as day. 

This is not like the ordinary case where a nation proposes simply 
to recognize independence and then disappear from the scene, but 
it is an independence which we believe to exist as a matter of fact, 
but which, whether now existing or not, we propose to ordain by 
our arms, 

Mr. LINDSAY. I desire in this connection to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Texas to the following statement in the 
report of the Committee on Foreign Relations: 

It is the opinion of this committee that the time to interpose has arrived; 
that intervention which will stop the war and secure the national independ- 
ence of Cuba should at once take place. 

That is exactly what is proposed here. 

Mr. CHILTON. Thatistrue. I believe that a recognition of 
independence would be justified even if we did not intervene at 
all. Butitis not essential to decide whether it is justifiable on 
that ground or not; it is justifiable on the higher ground that we 
are recognizing or decreeing independence in the face of the 
world by our intervention. This decree goes along as part of the 
act of recognition. 

The Senator from Wisconsin this afternoon seemed to be pos- 
sessed of doubts as to the 1 of the Congress of the United 
States to make this recognition. It seems to me he confuses again 
the ordinary proposition of recognizing the independence of a 
foreign government and then playing hands off,” and a proposi- 
tion like this, which is recognition compounded with intervention. 
Even in the first case, that of recognition pure and simple, I main- 
tain that itis entirely within the competence of Congress to take 
the step. Ihave never been at all impressed by the arguments 
which are made to show that it is exclusively an executive func- 
tion. Is there anything in the Constitution of the United States 
which says the President of the United States shall have power to 
recognize belligerency or to recognize independence? Not so. 
Where do you get this authority in the President of the United 
States to recognize belligerency or independence? It is inferred. 
What is it inferred from? From that clause of the Constitution 
which declares that the President shall receive ambassadors, 

Is there anything in the Constitution which confers power to 


recognize belize rency or independence upon Congress? No. 
Where do you find it, therefore? It is inferred. Inferred from 
what? From those clauses of the Constitution which declare that 
shall have power to foreign and interstate com- 
merce and that Congress shall have power to make war. Not 
only does the Constitution say that Con shall have power to 
make war and to regulate foreign and interstate commerce, but 
at the end of the enumeration of the powers which are conferred 
upon Congress it adds, ‘‘and Congress shall have power to make 
laws necessary to carry the foregoing powers into effect.” 
Here we are presented with a pr ition of intervention, What 
does that mean? Clearly war. Is there any man so bold as to 
contend that as a part of the power of Congress to make war we 
have not the power to recognize the independence of a foreign 
state? If other gentlemen believe, as I believe, that it will con- 
tribute greatly to the success of our Army and Navy to have the 
cooperation of this independent government in Cuba, how can 
any such gentlemen fail to believe that it is within the power of 
Congress to recognize independence as an adjunct or an incident 
to the war which we set on foot? 
Mr. MORGAN. Will the Senator from Texas allow me to call 
his attention to a recent example to prove that eg rege recog- 
nition is not a complete recognition in any case, but is to be fol- 
lowed up by the action of the political power of the Government 
of the United States, which resides in Congress? The case I refer 
to is that of three of the republics of Central America which or- 
ganized a Diet under a treaty between themselves, and they sent 
& minister here as the representative of the Greater Republic of 
Central America—a new Government. The President of the 
United States recognized that minister, and he was entitled to all 
the protection and all of the courtesy that belong to the minis- 
character, both in the diplomatic circles here in Washington 
and also in the courts. But the Congress of the United States 
refused to recognize this “Greater Republic” by refusing to ap- 
point a minister accredited to that Diet. f ; 
Instead of doing that, on two occasions since that time Con- 
has made distinct appropriations to send its ministers to 
tral America as it did before—to send a minister to Costa 
Rica. Nicaragua, and Salvador, and another one to Guatemala 
and Honduras. Costa Rica was notin the Diet; neither was Gua- 
temala. Nicaragua, Salvador, and Honduras were in the Diet 
that sent Mr. Rodriguez here as their minister. Now, we have 
refused to make any appropriation. we have refused to make any 
recognition of that act of the President of the United States, pub- 
licly announced, publicly heralded here by the reception of Mr. 
iguez as the minister of three States under this political ar- 
ement, this Diet. 
ə sent Mr. Merry as minister to Nicaragua, Salvador, and 
Costa Rica. Having been refused by Nicaragua and Salvador to 
be received by them because he was not accredited to the “ Diet,” 
Mr. Merry has taken up his residence in Costa Rica as the minis- 
ter to that State, Nicaragua, and Salvador. This is a case di- 
rectly in point. The act of the President in receiving a minister 
from a foreign country—of a foreign ‘‘diet”—has incom- 
plete for the reason that the political department of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, to wit, the Congress, has refused to 
recognize and confirm his act; and that is the way the case stands 


to-day. 

Mr. CHILTON. The views of those who are opposed in all 
cases to the recognition of new governments by the Congress of 
the United States are not themselves clear. I understood the 
Senator from Wisconsin to argue that he thought the President 
and the Senate could recognize the independence of a new govern- 
ment, but, as I remember the letter which has been quoted from 
Secretary Seward to Mr. Dayton, it assumes the prerogative of 
making recognition as special to the President. The Supreme 
Court of the United States in several cases has recognized that 
this power isone which partakes of legislation, and it is much too 
late, in my opinion, for gentlemen to set up the opposite theory. 
In the case of Jones vs. The United States, in 187 United States 
Reports, we find this expression: 

sovere facto, of a terri is not.a judi 

bee Ates . 88 of which Fanart i ot a 
executive departments of any government conclusively binds the judges, as 
well as all — oflicers, citizens, and subjects of that government. 

These cases have all referred to a recognition of independence, 
stripped of all questions about intervention. If the courts refer 
this ordinary power of ition to Congressional jurisdiction, 
how much stronger is acase the nt, which is recognition 
compounded with intervention. I feel sure that in a case like 
this Con not only has jurisdiction, but that its jurisdiction 
is pin ios targa The President has no authority to intervene in the 
ernment of another country. Intervention means war, and 
e President can not make war. Where can you locate under 
our Constitution the power to intervene at all? It is deducible 
from the power conferred to declare war. Congress is the war- 
making power according tothe terms of our written Constitution. 
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The right to intervene being vested in the Congress, the right to 
recognize—that is, to create—an independence in a foreign terri- 
tory is vested in Congress. 

In my judgment we clearly possess the power as proposed in the 
minority resolutions, and the only question is whether it shall be 
exercised. I have already said that regretful as it isI feel that 
we are driven by the stress of circumstances to an interventionin 
the affairs of the ee eee war. For seventy-five years the 
Island of Cuba has been the seat of insurgent operations. There 
has never been a day during the last half-century that the inhab- 
ra of that island have been satisfied with the dominion of 

pain. 

First, there was the war of the Black Eagle, as it was called. 
Then, there was the Lopez expedition. Then different kinds of 
expeditions, one after another, the Spanish Government peren- 
nially announcing the 8 of the island and perennially 
disappointing the world. 

You can take the diplomatic correspondence of the United 
States, and the subject of our relations to Cuba will probably oc- 
cupy more space than any other within the whole range of our 
history. Hardly a year has passed that there has not been some 
sort of correspondence with the Spanish Government about the 
complications which arose from Spanish administration in the 
bye Indies. It has disturbed our tranquillity in every imagi- 
nable way. 

Prior to the civil war there was a governor of Mississippi—Gen. 
John A. Quitman—who was indicted in a United States court for 
aiding and abetting filibustering expeditions against the sover- 
eignty of Spain. The United States authorities arrested Quitman. 
They undertook to put the governor of a sovereign State upon 
trial before the United States court for hissup eee Sars 
the violation of our neutrality laws. In order to avert the i 
and the turbulence which ‘ht resulf, Governor Quitman went 
so far as to resign his office as governor of the State of Mississippi 
and stood his trial before the tribunal of the General Government. 
He was acquitted, but the incident of his arrest was one which 
will ever remain a source of humiliation to those who love the 
rights of the States. 

About the same time a young and noble citizen of Kentucky 
Mr. Crittenden, with about fifty of his associates, was 
and executed by the authorities of Cuba on acharge of filibuster- 


ing. 

After the civil war this old sore began torun again. Captain 
Frye and the crew of the Virginius were as they were 
passing on their way near the coast of Jamaica. The command- 
ing officer and a large number of his men were shot by the Cuban 
authorities before they had time even to communicate with the 
Spanish Government and before the United States had an oppor- 
tunity to make any representations in their behalf. 

The execution of ourneutrality laws in relation to Cuba has cost 
large sums of money and ca constant irritation to American 
sentiment. The history of the war from 1870 to 1880 between 
Spain and the Cuban revolutionists has been often recounted upon 
this floor. After it was ended, only a few years elapsed until the 
troubles upon the island were as bad as ever. In the beginning of 
1895 the insurgent operations were organized for the last time. 
The instrumentality of our neutrality laws was again put in oper- 
ation to protect Spain against the assistance which was ready to 
be rendered to the Cubans by the people of this country. 

When the condition of affairs came again to the surface our 
people were worn out withthematter. They felt that they had long 
enough borne the trouble of executing our neutrality laws for the 
exclusive benefit of Spain. It would have been hard enough to 
restrain the natural sympathy of the American people with those 
who fought for freedom in Cuba, even if the contest between the 
Government of Spain and the Government of Cuba had been con- 
ducted on the lines of the strictest civilized warfare; but, Mr. 
President, this contest was not so conducted. Brutality of inde- 
scribable severity was set in operation by the officers of the Span- 
ish Government. 

A great deal has been said about the natural brutality of the 
Spaniard. That statement is not borne out by the management 
of Spanish politics in Europe. During the last thirty or forty 

ears the people of Spain have changed from monarchy to repub- 
ic and from republic back to monarchy, or from one d of 
kings to another, without any special letting of blood. Revolu- 
tions against the Government of Spain upon the peninsula itself 
have not been attended with sanguinary incidents. 

But there seems to bea peculiar feeling of oppression in the 
conduct of the Spanish people of all parties and of all shades of 
opinion toward the inhabitants of Cuba. To-day you find the 
Republican Castelar, the Liberal Sagasta, and the pretender Don 
Carlos, as was the Conservative Canovas, all of them united ina 
common feeling of antipathy toward Cuba. They haye looked 
upon those people as inferiors or menials, against whom any sort 
of tyranny might be practiced without conscientious scruples. 
The severity has been not that of the Spanish blood in general in 
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dealing with other i or with other civilized communi- 
ties, but it seems to have been a cultivated, aggravated, and ac- 
cumulated wrath upon the part of the Spanish people toward the 
Cuban people. S ; ; 
It would be needless to enumerate the brutalities which have 
ticed—how orders for the execution of convicted soldiers 
and for the reconcentration of the Cuban people who were not 
actually engaged in hostilities have awakened the horror of the 
civilized world. If our dipl had been firm at the time 
when General Weyler issued his order of reconcentration—if 
President Cleveland, when the order was issued, or Mr. McKin- 
ley, after the fell effects of the policy became manifest, had stead- 
fastly demanded. that the policy should be abandoned, I shall 
never cease to believe that better results than those which now 
confront us would have been in store for the American people. 

Mr. President, while all these accumulated sources of complaint 
were pressed upon the American people, on the 15th day of Feb- 
ruary, as we know, an explosion occurred in the harbor of 
Havana. It thrilled the whole American people, and I for one 
have never believed since that time that it was possible to escape 
a conflict with Spain. Nevertheless, our people showed patience. 
They were restless, dissatisfied, almost bursting with combined 

pathy and rage—sympathy for the Cubans and rage toward 
theis oppressors. But everything waited until the of naval 
officers appointed by the Government made their report to the 
President. Then all waited until that report came to Congress 
with the President's . Such an opportunity and sucha 
message! Did any President ever before in our history handle 
such a topic with such indecision? Y 
By a principle of reaction the dormant feelings of the American 
le were set on fire and war became certain. A few days ago 
ident McKinley sent a message to Con s, in which he 
quoted liberally from Andrew Jackson. Andrew Jackson was a 
t authority. Suppose that in the year 1829, when 
3 Jackson became the President of this country, he had 
found a war raging in a neighboring island, a war on the of 
ple who aspired to free institutions against those who en- 
eee to restrain their natural aspirations, a war on the part 
of people who wished to imitate American example against those 
who desired to oppress and tax them to the furthest extremity. 
Suppose that the great Jackson looking to that island had seen 
that the enemies of the Cuban ee were practicing upon them 
punishments not known to the code of civilized nations. He 
might have restrained his wrath, because Andrew Jackson, though 
a wild and reckless man in his youth, became a singular com- 
pound of conservatism and bravery as he was mellowed by ad- 
vancing years. He might T ave heldin check his natural impulses 
on ene of the welfare of the American people whom he gov- 
ern 

Then suppose that as the war went on one barbarity gave place 
to another until finally the dominant element, the element of 
foreign tyranny, through the Captain-General issued an order 
which required the reconcentration of the people of that island, 
so that men, women, and children, all noncombatants, were 
crowded into fortified tow..s, penned up like wharf rats to starve. 
Suppose that state of affairs was presented to the flashing eye of 
Andrew Jackson. He might have been able on account of his 
recollections of the hardships, the bloodshed, the widowhood, the 
orphanage, the calamities, and the demoralization which war 
always brings in its horrid train, to have restrained the disposi- 
tion to help those le against such extremities. 

But suppose, in ition to the accumulation of grievances 
which I have described, it had so chanced during the Administra- 
tion of Andrew Jackson that an American vessel with 266 of her 
crew, in the nighttime, by a secret mine, at a place to which she 
had been conducted by Spanish hospitality, had been blown to 
destruction in the twinkling of an eye, and a naval board had re- 
ported that it was due to external causes; suppose, further, that 
the rational public opinion of the country justified the belief that 
it was due either to willful design or criminal neglect, does ve 
man believe that Andrew Jackson, the boy who would not blac 
a British officer's boots, the hero of New Orleans, the Old Hickory 
of American history, would have sent a message to Congress de- 
tailing the facts but making no recommendation? 

No, Mr. President, he would have had a policy; and that is the 
sum total of my complaint against President McKinley. I have 
no aspersions to cast upon his personal character, but I do say 
that in this grave emergency, having been chosen as our national 
leader, he ought to lead, and not leave Congress to initiate, outline, 
ana put into operation a policy for the vindication of American 


or. 

I do not know whether the Maine explosion was the act of the 
Spanish Government or not. I would make no such imputation; 
but if it was the act of Spanish officers of subordinate de: or 
the act of other Spaniards who simply desired to wreak their ven- 


geance upon this vessel as representative of the United States and 
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the symbol of its power, in any event the failure of the Govern- 
ment of Apain to protect our war ships from such at such a 
time exhibits that reckless inattention, that gross of care- 
lessness which in law is always treated as the equivalent of malice. 
That negligence forms the climax of our international difficulties 
with Spain, and concerning this catastrophe we are bound to act. 
If the dent will not define a policy, Congress is bound to do 
so in sheer desperation. 

Mr, President, there is only one other question left, and that is 
whether circumstances give us the right to intervene. ill read 
one authority which I have found in my investigations, and I 
read it because it is an authority of accepted weight in Spain. 
Riguelme says: 8 

Foreign intervention in civil wars may be excusable when the interests 
of humanity evidently require it or when the essential interests of a State 
are injured by the civil war of a neighboring power. 

I feel sure that the necessary justification for intervention on our 
part exists on the principles of international lawin general. But 
there is still higher ground. Our right to intervene in a case of 
extremity arises from the peculiar relations of the United States 
to the subordinate States of the American Continent. 

While I have always been a conservative in regard to Cuban 
affairs, my conservatism is not that of one who doubts the au- 
thority or the mission of the United States. I believe that our 
great eminence as a nation entitles us to a primacy in the affairs of 
North and South America. I believe that in the economy of Prov- 
idence responsibility always goes with power and with superior 
intelligence. There is a combination in the Eastern Hemisphere 
called the concert of Euro: ix great powers, Russia, Germany, 
France, Austria, Italy, and Great Britain—to interfere whenever 
the peace of Europe is threatened by the contests of smaller states; 
and in my judgment we owe to the God of nations and to the 
time in which we live the duty as a last resort to settle incurable 
and destructive wars which lay in ruin the prospects of any part 
of America, 

Such a duty being self-assumed, possessing no limits except those 
which our sense of justice will set, it becomes a matter of the 
most extreme delicacy to make such interference. With such un- 
bridled power as the United States might employ in the affairs of 
the Western Continent, the temptation to tyrannize might con- 
vert that power into a curse upon the weaker nations rather than 
a blessing to humanity. And so Ishall hope that the time may 
seldom come to use this great reserve of duty; but, if after every 
other expedient has been employed, if time and trial and all the 
arts of modern war shall fail, shall fail utterly, fail continuously, 
fail ignobly, as they have failed in Spain’s endeavor to conquer 
Cuba, I for one would not shrink to lay hold of a „ 
Spain, who fought not longer for practical results, but from sheer 
pride, desperation, and brutality, and arrest her mad career, as an 
offender against the peace and dignity of the Western Hemisphere 
and the nineteenth century. 

And so, Mr. President, believing that intervention is justifiable, 
that it is necessary, that there is no escape from this high duty at 
this honr, | stand ready to vote for the resolution which the 
minority of the Committee on Foreign Affairs have reported, 


Hawaiian Annexation. 
SPEECH 
HON. MARION DE VRIES, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 14, 1898. 

The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. Res. 259) to 
provide for annexing the Hawaiian Islands to the United States— 

Mr. DE VRIES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The close of the nineteenth and the opening of 
the twentieth century witness a radical change in the theater of 
the chief commercial and naval operations of the world. 

The greater maritime commerce of the world is upon the Pacific. 
That boundless water early promises to be the scene of the great 
naval conflicts of the future. International conflicts almost in- 
variably are the results of the struggles and sharp contests between 
nations in their endeavors to command the commerce of the world. 
The dismemberment of the Chinese Empire, the approaching com- 
pena of thə Trans-Siberian Railway. the sudden appearance of 

apan as a factor in the world’s commerce and controversies, the 
development of Alaska and of the many islands of the Pacific and 
contiguous to the Orient have all attracted the genius, enter- 
prise, and capital of the world. 
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Here is the world's most expansive field of commerce. Here are 
unlimited possibilities for capital, labor, and ius. Here is a 
boundless territory, inhabited by over 500,000,000 people yet incom- 
parative itiveness. From the world’s scramble for advan- 
tages in the Orient will come the conflicts of the next century. 
Here in the Pacific will arise the complications; here will be con- 
gregated the great navies, and here fought the great battles of 
the twentieth century. Already the European powers are divid- 
ing the advantages there obtainable. The part our country is 
destined to share in this development will be easily acquired and 
sustained if we act promptly and properly. 

With the Key of the Pacific” and the Nicaragua Canal ours, 
controlling and directing the course of this commerce, at its east- 
ern basis it will be controlled by the United States alone, while at 
its western basis it will be developed and divided by the combined 
energies and greed of Russia, England, Germany, France, Japan, 

hina. For our defense and commercial advantage it be- 

hooves the Republic to marshal its forces, secure itself in its out- 

osts, and post its commercial agents for the coming struggle for 
this magnificent commerce and the possible wars of the future. 

Representing in part as I do the great State of California, with 
800 miles of coast line lying adjacent to the scenes of these activ- 
ities, I believe I foresee correctly for that State immense commer- 
cial advantages and a great future. The Pacific coast is destined 
to outrival the Atlantic; Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, San 
Diego. and Los Angeles will inevitably outrival Portland, Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Charleston. It was the 
commerce of the Atlantic that made great the latter; it will be the 
greater commerce of the Pacific that will make greater the former. 

California, with its millions of acres of fertile soil, its many 
rich mines, its infinite variety of productiveness, having every 
variety and character of land and climate, producing every variety 
and kind of produce, all in the infancy of their development, is 
destined by its contiguity to these new marts of the world and its 
relative position as the gateway of the world's future commerce, 
to become the richest country of the globe. The inevitable will 
bring to her farmers, her laborers, her manufacturers, demands of 
an infinite variety and quantity. Commerce is always reciprocal. 
Internal natural wealth and productiveness always respond to 
foreign trade, and the latter is essential to and develops the for- 
mer. 

As a great factor in the development of these resources and this 
commerce, as an impregnable defense thereof when developed, as 
well as of California’s 800 miles of coast line, I shall vote for the 
annexation of the Hawaiian Islands. 

Believing as I do, and asI think can be conclusively demon- 
strated, that the ownership of these islands will render the Pacific 
coast perfectly impregnable from naval attack in case of war, I 
would consider the vote which failed to avail of their ownership 
inexcusable. To leave our great coast trade, our great coast 
cities, our many thousands of citizens subject to attack and de- 
struction by a hostile navy, to jeopardize its future by the possi- 
bility of such, when for the acceptance only, without the asking 
for these islands, it is possible to render all of these free of the 
possibility of such, would be little short of criminal. These con- 
siderations entail such grave consequences to the Pacific coast 
that they become national in importance. The debate upon this 
question discloses these to be moving factors in support of the 
pending resolution. My reasons, therefore, in supporting the 
same, while primarily local, are essentially national. 

PEARL HARBOR DEFENSELESS AND VALUELESS WITHOUT ANNEXATION— 
WITH ANNEXATION WE ARE IMPREGNABLE AGAINST NAVAL ATTACK ON 
THE WEST. 

Patient attention to this debate discloses that all the opponents 
of annexation admit the necessity of our Government having a 
coaling and supply station at Pearl Harbor in these islands, and 
they assert as a part of their argument that having this already, 
annexation adds nothing to our advantage or defense. 

There is no escape from the very patent fact that for military 
operations on the Pacific this station is imperatively necessary. 

e admission of this undeniable fact by the opponents of annexa- 
tion concedes the one point in the case fatal to their contention 

3 which demonstrates annexation of Hawaii necessary to our 
efense. 

It is not necessary to rest the case of annexation upon the ques- 
tionable title we hold to that harbor. Our right thereto, as known 
to all, was acquired by a treaty of reciprocity, wherein we granted 
Hawaii the right to export to the United States certain articles 
free of duty, and in return therefor she granted us the right we 
claimin Pearl Harbor. Before this treaty was concluded the Ha- 
waiian minister addressed a letter to the then Secretary of State 
Bayard, inquiring if the og! ee of the treaty by our Gov- 
ernment was not that in case of revocation of the treaty we should 
surrender the harbor, to which the Secretary replied in the affirm- 
ative. Thereupon the treaty was concluded, The treaty is ter- 

ı minable upon one year's notice. 


At most then, admitting the stability of present conditions, we 
have but a precarious title to that harbor, not one that would 
Pcs doen fortification, for certainly if the treaty is terminated 
our Government can not in honor insist ue holding the con- 
sideration therefor, eepectslly as it was undoubtedly concluded 
with the contrary understanding. Waiving, however, this im- 
portant inquiry and further waiving the important question of 
whether or not under the treaty we have a right to anything more 
than the water surface constituting the harbor and no right to 
any adjacent land for supply stores, shops, etc., we are confronted 
with an insurmountable objection which, coupled with the ne- 
cessity of an impregnable harbor here, demonstrates annexation 
necessary. 

It is admitted by everyone and on all sides that Pearl Harbor is 
the only harbor in the Sandwich Islands that can be made a naval 
station and base of supplies. 

We have heard much in the arguments by the opponents to an- 
nexation about fortifying this harbor as a Gibraltar.“ That is 
all that is necessary, they say. That should be done, they say; 
and for this reason annexation, they claim, is unnecessary. But 
the weakness of this argument lies in the fact that demonstrates 
annexation necessary, and that is that Pearl Harbor can not be 
made a Gibraltar, can not be made impregnable, can not be in- 
vulnerably fortified without occupying Honolulu and the whole 
of the Island of Oahu; and we can not 9 these without an- 
nexing all the Hawaiian Islands. It wo be idle to talk of 
annexing the capital of Hawaii without annexing all the islands. 
No one would even suggest such an idea. | 

The topography of the country is such and the situation such 
that to successfully 8 Harbor is a physical impossi- 
bility without occupyin onolulu, Pearl Harbor is a typical 
naval harbor. It is said 7y naval experts that it would be with- 
out a superior in the world if fortified from land attacks, which 
can be easily and cheaply done. A coral reef protects its entrance 
without, so that no ship can enter save at a certain point upon 
which can easily be trained modern guns that could defy the 
navies of the world. Through this reef the entrance of the har- 
bor winds through a narrow and deep channel to a deep bay on 
the interior large enough to accommodate all the navies of the 
earth. It is just seven miles from the channel entering Pearl 
Harbor Foe to Honolulu. To the west of a line between Hono- 
lulu and Pearl Harbor is a hill, Leitono, 485 feet high. This hill 
is susceptible of being cheaply and 3 fortified by mod- 
ern guns, which would at once command Pearl Harbor and Hono- 
lulu and could destroy with impunity every ship or man-of-war 
attempting to enter this harbor and demolish that city. 

Back of Honolulu, and within three-quarters of a mile of Hono- 
lulu Harbor, stands another hill called the“ Punch Bowl,” 498 
feet high, likewise susceptible of being cheaply and impregnably 
fortified, and from which modern guns could destroy any ship or 
war vessel entering or de ng from Pearl Harbor. Northeast 
from Honolulu, 4} miles, is a third hilli—Diamond Head—761 feet 
high, likewise susceptible of fortification and commanding the 
harbor and city of Honolulu and adjacent coast. Each of these 
hills is approached by almost perpendicular walls, Back of all 
these hills is a mountain range the only pass across which is a nar- 
row defile about 20 feet wide, of over 1,200 feet elevation, and this 
is the only pass from the west by which Pearl Harbor or Honolulu 
can beapproached. The sides of the mountain are almost pe - 
dicular for athousand feet. A few men at this pass could hold it 
against thousands. It is a veritable Thermopylæ. Military experts 
agree that for a nominal expense, less than the cost of one battle 
ship, all these points can be so fortified that the navies of the world 
could not enter Pearl or Honolulu harbor nor could the armies 
of the world assault these by land. Here is the much-desired 
„Gibraltar,“ defended by an equally desirable “Thermopylæ.” 
It will not be contended, however, that we uired Honolulu b 
the reciprocity treaty, yet without it Pearl Harbor will affor 
no refuge for our war ships, for they could be bombarded from 
Honolulu or any of the pointsnamed. The Island of Oahu, upon 
which is situated the capital of Hawaii, can for a comparatively 
nominal sum be made a Gibraltar and a Thermopyle. Without 
all of this island Pearl Harbor is defenseless and useless. But 
Oahu can only be acquired by annexing Hawaii. 

The inevitable induction, then, from the admission of the neces- 
sity of a coaling and repairing station and harbor at Pearl Har- 
bor is the annexation of all of these islands. 

No one has given more careful study to the strategic value and 
possibilities of Hawaii and the detailed necessities to make it such 
than Lieut. Lucien Young. He was an attaché of the Boston, 
stationed at Honolulu at the time of the revolution. He com- 
manded the United States artillery landed at that time for the 
protection of American interests. During the long may there he 
made a careful study of the country, distances, etc. is report, 


forbidden publication by the Cleveland Administration, is now 
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published by him in book form, It should be read by all students 
of this great question. In part he says: 
A SELF-EVIDENT PROPOSITION. 


The importance of Hawaii as a strategical position is no more a matter of 
{gmp than is a geometrical axiom. 1 is a primal, incontrovertible fact. 
It is second in importance to no other single N 
England seized, and with bullđog tenacity eld, Gibraltar for its stra- 

1 value alone; but there is no country the route to which lies t Gi- 
braltar which can not be reached by several other different ways. The dis- 
tinctive feature of Hawaii, wherein itis unique among the strategical points 
of the world, is that it lies at the center of an area so great that commercial 
and operations across it are 8 impossible except by usin 
Hawaii as a coal and sup SA station. Eliminate Hawaii from the map, an 
there are scarcely any batt o ships in existence which can operate across the 
Pacific, by reason of the fact that they can not carry coal enough, and the 
problem of coaling at sea has not yet been solved. 5 

It has been repeatedly and officially 3 out by the naval authorities, 
not only of the United States but of the world that the trans-Pacific coun- 
tries and islands, with the exception of Hawaii, are so far distant from the 
American continent that unless the ships of such nations can recoal at 
Hawaii it is practically r for them to get to the Pacific coast for the 
pu of conducting military operations there. The most efficient ships 
could not get there at all, and those which do carry sufficient coal to cross 
would have no coal with which to operate, much less to return to their base 
of operations. In other words, it is impossible to maintain naval or military 

rations at a distance of from 3,500 to 5,500 miles from a base of operations. 

nder these conditions it is elementary strategy and logic that there can be 

no surer defense to the Pacific coast of the United States than to prevent 
any other foreign country from getting possession or control of Hawaii. 


THE QUESTION OF DEFENSE. 


Notwithstanding the certainty of the defense which would be afforded to 
the Pacific coast by excluding a possible enemy from Hawaii, it would not 
be policy for the United States to attempt this method of defense by herself 

g on of Hawaii, unless that possession could be made effective 
at reasonable expense. 

Whether this can be done is nota new question to American naval author- 
ities or statesmen. 
ago as 1851 Congress, by formal resolution, uested the Navy 
tments to report upon the conditions and requirements of 
the coast defenses of the United States. By instructions to the Navy De- 
partment Admiral Dupont drew up a report in reply to this resolution, in 
which he said, in connection with the defense of the Pacific coast: 

“It is impossible to estimate too highly the value and importance of the 
Sandwich Islands, whether ina commercial or military point of view. Should 
circumstances ever place them in our hands, they would prove the most im- 

rtant acquisition we could make in the whole Pacific Ocean-—an acquisition 

timately connected with our commercial and naval supremacy in those 
seas. 

This opinion has been fully approved by United States naval officers from 
that day tothis. That United States control of Hawaii can be made both 
effective and economical is demonstrated by a brief examination of the facts. 


FEW SECURE PORTS. 


Although the Hawaiian Islands are eight in number and extend over a dis- 
tance of about 400 miles, with the 8 ions of Honolulu and Pearl harbors 
its ports are ail open roadsteads, in which vessels are compelled to lie at dis- 
tances of approximately half a mile from shore, obliged at all times to land 
and ship all freight in small boats, hampered by the restless swell of the 
ocean and ex to constant interruptions by storms. The port of Hilo 
could be partially protected by building a breakwater several miles long, at 
an expense of an unestimated number of millions of dollars, but even then it 
would not be protected from northerly storms. With the exception, there- 
fore, of Honolulu and Pearl harbors, all other points in the islands may be 

ted from consideration as possible naval stations, 

Pearl Harbor and Honolulu Harbor are both located upon the south side 
of the Island of Oahu, and are ong 7 miles apart. Any effective military 
control of the one must necessarily include the control of the other, for they 
are so close together that heavy artillery located at either point would be 
within easy range and have full control of the other. 

Fortifications for the defense of the two need be of the most inexpensive 
kind. Honolulu and Pearl bors are protected natural fortifica- 
tions, which need nothing but the placing of the guns to me impregna- 
ble. Three miles east of Honolulu, projecting out into the deep water, its 
summit cory about a quarter of a mile from the water's edge, Diamond 
Head, a of solid rock, with an almost perpendicular face, reaching an 
elevation of 750 feet. 
NATURAL FORTIFICATIONS. 


In the very heart of Honolulu, with three-quarters of a mile of deep water, 
lies a second hill of solid rock, with raga rh ey toon face, rising to an 
elevation of 500 feet. Four miles west of Hono n half way to Pearl 

bor, lies a third hill of the same SAT od pendio r character, reachin 
an elevation of 400 feet. A battery of modern guns can be mounted on eac. 
of these hills at so little expense as to 8 eliminate the amount 
as a factor for consideration as an estimate of cost. To the rear of Honolulu 
the only pass through the mountain is a narrow cut, 20 feet wide, toa 
which an invading army would have to climb an almost Benn ahnten 
nearly 1,000 feet high, Which would preclude any attack from that direction. 

Honolulu is an absolutely safe, landlocked harbor, but is unsuitable for 
a naval station for two reasons: because it is so small that it will not 
accommodate more than 100 vessels at the outside, and the rapidly growing 
commercial use of the port will very soon tax its limit to the utmost. In the 
second place, the shores of the harbor are distant only from a half to three- 
quarters of a e from deep water. The dry docks, machine shops, and 

of a naval station should be located at such a distance from dee 
water as to practically put them beyond the reach of an o; bombard- 
pene. While Hono! u = t so Sot pinay 8 8 . an 9237715 
ve landing made, es so close eep water t a heavy e 
shi; coy i easily, before being 5 7 8 off, annihilate the effectiveness of the 
8 


station ts. 

Pearl ‘bor is an arm of the sea, a lagoon. connected with the ocean by a 
long. £ 1 moa mna in Jength, eu 55 ex- 
pan three lochs, Ving together an in or Tron 
of some 30 miles, wi m 30 to 60 feet. Its pee 

laces the 
banks are so perpen: ~ e without 
excavation or dock building. The entire harbor is surrounded by abundant 
springs of 22 fresh water, and artesian wells reach fresh water at any 
point at a depth of approximately 400 to 425 feet, which rises to an elevation 
of about 30 feet above sea level. e shores are well wooded with algeroba 
‘with rice, PADRA anid EUA, plantations cmpatie nt tioning am ON 

rice, and su; ions, ca e an 

amount of fresh supplies for the use of the tion. 
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int on the earth's surface, 


A CONVENIENT REEF. 


A barrier reef extends parallel with and distant about a mile from the 
shore, and the water beyond does not reach a depth of over 100 feet for a dis- 
tance of about another mile, being well suited, therefore, for marine mining. 
These, with the assistance of the fortifications already spoken of and inex- 
her cab fortifications at the mouth of the harbor, would be absolutely pro- 

bitive of any successful attack upon the station from the sea. The Navy 
and War Departments have already executed most minute surveys of the 
harbor and its entrance, and caused expert reports to be made thereon. As 
early as 1872 Generals Schofield and Alexander, of the United States Army, 
1 N . in favor of the military value of this harbor to the 

D ates. 

The sarees of the Navy Department have been made under the direction 
of Admirals Irwin, Walker, and Miller. They disclose that there is a sand 
bar across the extreme outer entrance of the harbor, consisting almost ex- 
clusively of soft, disin ted coral sand, which can be disposed of by a suc- 
tion dredge at an estima’ expense of not to exceed $150,000. The rise and 
fall of the tide is less than 3 feet, and there are no currents which need be 
feared to re form the bar. A bar similar in character, somewhat smaller in 
extent, was 1 out from the entrance to Honolulu Harbor in 1891, a E ag 
of over 80 feet being secured, which has not since changed a particle, he 
expense of clearing the Honolulu Harbor bar, exclusive of the cost of the 
dredge, was only about $40,000. This dredge is the property of the Hawaiian 
Government, and is available at any time for use by nited States Gov- 
ernment at Pearl Harbor if desired. 


TREATY RIGHTS. 


The United States now has by the treaty the right to the exclusive use of 
Pearl Harbor, but has as yet taken no step other than making the surveys 
mentioned to avail itself of this privilege. A pouar view has been that 
the rights which the United States possesses in Pearl Harbor are all that the 
United States needsin a military way. Thisis an erroneous view. In the 
first place, there are doubts as to the permanency of tho title of the United 
States to the harbor. The Hawaiian Government, both the monarchy and 
the republic, maintains that the United States title to the harbor is co- 1 
terminus with the existing reciprocity treaty, and that if such treaty is ter- 
minated the American rights to Pearl Harbor terminate also. 

Be that as it may, there is no grant of territory by that treaty, and as a 
protective measure it would be necessary for the United States to own not ' 
only the land on which its naval station is located, but it should be able to 
control the territory for a sufficient distance away therefrom to insure the! 
nonoccupation of a hostile power. Thereportof Generals Schofield and Alex- 
ander in 1872 laid especial stress upon this point. At that time, their 
opinion upon the then efficient range of cannon, ey, reported that the United 
States should secure territory for a distance of not less than 4 miles in every | 


direction from the harbor. Since then the efficient range of heavy artill: 3 
has 5 Honolulu lies only 7 miles from Pearl Harbor, we 
w. range. 


i 

There certainly can be no claim advanced that by the reciprocity treaty, 
which gives the United States the authority to establish a naval station a 
Pearl ‘bor, it was intended to cede to the United States the jurisdiction 
over the territory occupied by Honolulu, the capital city of the country, and 
yet without possession or control of Honolulu there is no safety in locating a 
naval station at Pearl Harbor. The necessary e e of this situation is 
that in order to make use of Pearl Harbor the control of Honolulu must also 
be acquired. 

A DEFINITE ALTERNATIVE. 

It is not within the bounds of consideration that the people of Hawaii 
would consent to segregate the city of Honolulu from the country and trans- 
fer it to the United States. The proposition which the United States must 
then face is to take the islands as a whole, or Pearl Harbor is of no value to it. 
In other words, the question is reduced down to the Bogie issue of annex: 
the group asa whole or 3 go as a whole. Another matter of vita 
importance in arriving at a decision of this issue is the certainty that it will 
be almost im ble to eject any Song maritime power w once in- 
trenches itself in Honolulu and Pearl Harbor. 

On the other hand, if the United States first occupies this stronghold of 
the Western World, it will give it the dominant power over the entire North 
Pacific, both from a naval anda commercial standpoint, and afford a military- 
protection to its Pacific coast and a control over the trans-Pacific commerce 
which can be attained in no other way. 

If any or the leading maritime nations obtain that control, they can be 
evicted therefrom only by such expenditure of blood and treasure as will 
make the effort one of the great naval and military feats of history; and, 
until such eviction, it will be the one focus in the northern Pacific from 
which hostile military expeditions can be fitted out against our coast, and 
commerce, now greater in the Pacific than in auy other ocean, can be swept 
from off the face of the sea. È 


That I should make no mistake in distances, which constitute 
the force of his argument, I have verified the same from the offi- 
cial Hawaiian map in the archives of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey and found them absolutely correct. This of itself shows Lieu- 
tenant Young to have been a close student of this question, as 
others speaking of the question and in this debate vary in their 
statements on the points of these distances. There is no variance 
between Lieutenant Young's statement and the official survey. 

With these islands a part of our dominion, impregnably forti- 
fied, as they are capable of being, the Pacific coast would enjoy 
complete immunity from sea attack. 

No warcraft existing or known to the world can carry sufficient 
coal to cross the Pacific and operate against our coast and return. 
Indeed, none such can ever cross and return by reason of the fact 
that sufficient coal can not be carried for that purpose. There 
are no other islands in the Pacific that will f such purposes. 
Acquiring these islands, therefore, means a complete natural 
defense of the Pacific coast. Nothing short of annexation will, 
however, make this defense complete. 

The converse is equally true, as stated by Lieutenant Young. 
Should an enemy acquire them and operate therefrom as a base 
of supplies, no power on earth could dislodge this enemy, who, 
operating therefrom as a base of supplies and operations upon the 
great commerce and cities of the Pacific coast, would create irre- 
mediable disaster. We could possibly, by appropriating thou- 
sands of millions of dollars therefor, fortify every point on that 
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coast, but we could not with that fully protect our commerce 


from such attack even witha mighty navy added; for the attack- 
ing party always gathers its force to a known point, while the 
party attacked never knows where the blow is to be struck. 


With Hawaii fortified, therefore, we have an outpost 3 
ble to all attack and from which our Navy can sweep the Pacific, 
assailing in the rear any fleet attempting an assault upon our 
coast, attacking at a distance any such, and rendering helpless by 
denial of coal supplies any enemy approaching across the Pacific. 

With Hawaii, therefore, we will be masters of the Pacific, com- 
manding and protecting at once Alaska, the Pacific coast, and the 
eastern terminus of the Nicaragua Canal. 

Gentlemen have suggested a coaling station at Unalaska. Out- 
side of the incontrovertible argument that this route is rejected 
for sufficient reasons by navigators, the necessity which argues 
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ANNEXATION MEANS A SMALLER ARMY AND NAVY. 

With this impregnable harbor commanding our western coast, 
capable of accommodating our entire Navy, and which can be 
defended against the navies and armies of the world without the 
use of a single battle ship by the manning of fortifications on 
land, we haye mini the cost of future ific coast defense, 
Instead of annexation requiring an additional navy to defend 
these islands, these islands will, when necessary, defend the Navy. 

Our possession of them, properly fortified and used as a base of 
supplies for our ships, while rendering the Pacific coast free from 
attack, will at the same time decrease the requirements of a strong 
navy to defend every point of that coast. ially is this true 
should the islands come into possession of a hostile country. The 
topography of the country will enable us by modern fortifications, 

th the service of local militia and volunteers, to hold it against 
all hostile comers. À 

Annexation, therefore, means economy, means a smaller navy, 

means a smaller army to render impregnable our western shores. 
THIS VIEW SUPPORTED BY ALL NAVAL AND MILITARY EXPERTS. 


ability of annexation supported by the facts and opinions cited, 
but also by an unbroken line and unanimity of opinion of our 
naval and military experts. We educate many of these gentlemen 
at public in order to avail our country of their technical 
know. e; wecommit to their knowledge and judgment in time 
of war lives of our citizens, our property, and our country. 
From their ranks spring such men as Dewey and Hobson, whose 
genius and bravery excite the applause of the world and command 


2 


Not only is the strategic value of Hawaii asserted and the advis- 1211 
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the acquisition of the Unalaska coaling station equally as strongly 
argues the necessity for the acquisition of the only other practi- 
cable coaling station in the Pacific, Hawaii, which is also a station 
of defense of incalculable value. 

It should be borne in mind that one of the chief strategic values 
of Hawaii will be the defense of the western entrance to the Nica- 
ragua Canal when constructed. To this point Hawaii is almost 
2,000 miles nearer than Unalaska. From a commercial standpoint 
all vessels bound from the Orient via Nicaragua Canal would be 
pats Fay to call at Hawaii for supplies. Certainly none of them 
would go 2,016 miles farther north for such to Unalaska. 

No words can so forcibly illustrate the strategic and commercial 
value of Hawaii tothe United States as the map, showing in miles 
the relative position thereof in the Pacific, which I will here insert 
as a part of my consideration of this question. 
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Showing the relation of œ 


NAVAL STATIONS 
AND PRINCIPAL PORTS 


the expressed admiration of the enemy. Their opinions, there- 
fore, in matters environed by conditions calling for such should 

sted by us as conclusive. At least this must be true when 
these opinions are reenforced by the criterion of practical common 


sense, 
The following are a few of the many of this order of merit. 
An English authority, the London states: 


an 
sheltered lake not ors armed ships 


C. 


i George W. Melville, Chief Engineer of the United States Navy, 
one of the recognized leading naval engineers of the age, has re- 
cently written upon this question as follows: 


MODERN WAR LIKE A THIEF IN THE NIGHT. 


Jomini, a master 
despised or neg- 


vas to bo 


of military 
of present unsurpasseđ Enr tne United 
ness 

States and our Hmitless resources to meet the stress of sudden war, remem- 
bering the ‘gold only, and forgetting the vital “iron” of mili strength. 
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HAWAII BRIDGES A SEA OTHERWISE IMPASSABLE. 
And so while at this time we are wholly at peace on the Pacific, and the 
breadth of that wide ocean lies between us and the arsenals of nations which 
may some time be hostile to as eet must be remembered thatin a moment 
may fade and that Ha bridges the stretch of sea which without the 
d group would be at this stage in the development of marine propulsion 
impassable to an enemy's fleet. 


PEARL HARBOR THE KEY TO WESTERN DEFENSE. 


Pearl Harbor is the sole key to the full defense of our western shore, and 
that key should lie in our grasp only. 
WHY HAWAII IS A STRATEGIC POINT AND MADEIRA NOT. 
Hawaii's unique advantages as a strategic point of prime importance have 


been set forth so ably and so often as to forbid their citation here. One or 
two objections raised by not a few nontechnical critics may, however, be 


ered. 

Pearl Harbor is 2,100 miles from our western coast, and Madeira is about 
the same distance from our eastern shore. The latter has little, if any, mili- 
tary value, Why, then, should Hawaii, parted by the same stretch of sea, 
exceed it in importance? 


PACIFIC so BROAD WAR SHIPS MUST RECOAL AT HAWAII. 


The critics forget that the paramount worth of the Hawaiian group in war 
will lie, first, in the fact that the Pacific is so broad that its passage will 
exhaust the coal supply of a war vessel, making eres a renewal at Hon- 
oluln; and, second, in the isolation of the up, with the absence of other 

d between it and our coast. If the Pacific were as narrow as the Atlantic, 
or if other intervened—as with Madeira—between our western shore 
and Hawaii, the strategic value of the latter would be largely reduced. 


PEARL HARBOR IMPREGNABLE. 


„it has been urged that if we shall take the p we shall but 

territory to defend—an element not of * ut of weakness, in 
war, and one which will make necessary large additions to our fleet. Pearl 
Harbor can be made an impregnable ocean fortress. Itis true that one does 
not wage war with fortresses. It is also true, however, that they form vant- 
age points from which a force may sally and under whose wing that force 
may supply and recruit for fresh attack. If Hawaii in naval conflict shall 
Dave no useful function in this, then it would seem that, through the wars of 
all time, the eager strife for the possession of fortresses, of ed ports, of 
frontier outposts, has been false strategy, an error mili J. 


ENEMY ATTACKING WESTERN COAST MUST FIRST CONTROL HAWAII. 
As to the dread of the economist or of the altrurian, that annexation will 


require largely augmented naval mabe erg may be said that if an adequate 
force of the United States be stationed at Hawaii and its coast communica- 


ing ships “fit to lie in a line,” wit 
to meet first the assault, leaving the coast 
torpedo craft and monitors stationed at fortified 
The the squadron at this mid-Pacific outpost should be, 
sone: sufficient to meet the enemy, but the force on the coast could be 
uced. 


Captain Mahan, whose writings upon naval science are of such 
merit as to have been translated into many foreign languages, has 
written as follows upon this subject: 

It is one of the most important strategic points in the world. It stands 

having no rival and — tting no rival. It is the one spot in the Pacific 


from the equator on the south to on the north, and between America 
on the eastand Asia on the west, where water, food, or coal can be obtained. 


It is also on or near the principal trade routes across the Pacific. Its unique 
tion is what has pra it the name of the“ cross. roads of the Pacific, 
“key of the the Gibraltar of the Pacific.” 


THE POSSESSION OF HAWAII WILL STRENGTHEN THE UNITED STATES. 
military point of view the possession of Hawaii will strengthen 
P course, as is 8 every addition of ter- 
Wali is now exposed to pass 
under 5 domination—nota l- a peaceful process of over- 
running and assimilation. This. inevitably involve its possession by a 
foreign ipower grate military danger to t which preoccupa 
by the United States is, in my judgment, the only security. 
A LARGER NAVY NECESSARY WITHOUT THAN WITH HAWAII. 
2. In repl to the second question I must guard myself from being 


ink our present 


annexed. If we have the islands, and 

the presence of the latter, or of an adequate detachment from it, at the 
wwaiian Islands will materially weaken if not wholly cripple any attempted 

invasion of the Pacific coast (except from British Columbia), and conse- 

quently will „ stre n us. 

WII Hawaii unoccupied by either party, the 
enemy would at least be in a better position to a us; while if he suc- 
ceeded in establishing himself in any of our coast anchorages, he would be 
far better off. For in the latter case the islands would not menace his com- 
munications with home, which they would if in our possession, because Ha- 
waii flanks the communications. 

It is obvious also that if we do not hold the islands ourselves we can not 
expect the neutrals in the war to prevent the other nt from 3 
ing th: nor can the inhabitants themselves prevent such occupation. The 
comm value is not great enough to provoke neutral inte: ition. In 
short, in war we should need a larger navy to defend the Pacific coast, be- 
cause we should have not only to defend our own coast, but to prevent, by 
naval force, an enemy from occupying the islands; whereas, if we had pre- 
occupied them, fortifications could preserve them to us. 

COALING AT SEA IMPRACTICABLE. 

4. Coal can be incolliers, butas yet it can not be transshipped 
at sea with either y or certainty. Evenif it be occasionally practica- 
ble to coal at sea, the process is slowand uncertain. Reliance upon such 
means only is, in my judgment, impossible. A base must be had, and, except 
the ports of our own coast, there is none to be named alongside of Hawaii. 


3 Porter, in an official report with reference to Hawaii, 


c a fleet of proper force, 


vernment are 
on which 
the princi- 


European commerce, customs, 1 and ideas of 
making rapid strides all over that vast ocean [Pacific], a 
iene have intended the United States 


And he deprecates the occupancy of those islands by any other 
power as follows: 

They could launch forth their of waru us with perfect impuni 
sas and in the event of war Bo e be driven from the Pacific. 2 uty; 
Every consideration points to the absolute necessity of obtaining for the 
United States a paramount influence there. 


Admiral Du Pont has also officially reported in language similar 
upon the necessity of these islands as a natural Pacific coast de- 
ense: 
In the Pacific we already have outposts on our flanks in the hands of first- 
It is im ible to 


class powers. 

tance of the Sandwich 
view. Should circumstances ever place them in our hands, they wo prove 
the most important acquisition we could make in the whole Pacific Ocean, an 
acquisition intimately connected with our comme: and naval supremacy 
in those seas. 

And Admiral Belknap states: 

ANNEXATION OF MOMENTOUS INTEREST AND VITAL IMPORTANCE. 

To the people of the United States the present situation is of momentous 

—— ee 55 vital — ae 5 it would seem 3 gue had = 
i tha 0 timai occupied as an ou as it were, 

the t — 8 5 — its western border and that the thee bed now come 
for the fulfillment of such design. 
A glance at a chart of the Pacitic will indicate to the most casual observer 
the great importance and inestimable value of those islands as a strat 
pointand commercialcenter. Situated in mid-North Pacific, the group 
out on every hand toward grand opportunities of trade, political 
ment, and polyglot intercourse, * + + 

now seeks annexation to the United States; the consummation 
of such would inure to the benefit of both commercially and 
politically. Annex the islands, constitute thema Territory, and reciprocal 
trade will double within ten years. Let the islanders feel that they are once 
and forever under tho folds of the American flag, as part and parcel of the 
great Republic, and a development will take place in the group that will at 
once surprise its people and world. 

FAILURE TO ANNEX WOULD BE FOLLY. 

Not to take the fruit within our grasp and annex the group now begging 
us to take it in would be folly, indeed—a mistake of the gravest character, 
both for the statesmen of the day and for the men among us of high com- 
mercial aims and great enterprises. 

Our statesmen should act in this matter in the spirit and resolve that 
secured to us the vast Louisiana purchase, the annexation of Texas, and the 
acquisition of California. The Administration that secures to the United 
States the “coign of vantage“ in the 8 of those beautiful islands 
will ie 2 great measure of beneficent achievement to the credit side of its 
accoun 

To which may be added contributions from the pen of that in- 
valuable contributor to military science, General Schofield: 
years ago, when I made a personal 


of 5 the value of those islands to this country for 


political development. In 
uld be secured by the exclusive right 
to occupy, improve, and fortify Pearl River Harbor, so as to insure our pos- 
session of that harbor in time of war. 
PEARL HARBOR MUST BE HELD AT ANY COST. 

To illustrate my views on this subject, I have likened that harbor to a 
eee y position in front of a defensive line which an army in the field 
is compelled to occupy. The army must occupy that advanced position and 
hold it, at whatever cost, or else the enemy will oceapy it with his artillery. 
and thus dominate the main line. we do not occupy and fortif Pearl 
River Harbor, our enemy will occupy it as a base from which to cond not op- 
erations against our c coast and the isthmian canal, which must, of 
course, in due time, be constructed and controlled by this country. The 
possession of such a base at a convenient distance from our ific coast 
would be a great temptation to an unfriendly nation to undertake hostile op- 
erations against us. 

PEARL HARBOR CAN BE DEFENDED WITHOUT A NAVY. 

One of the greatest advantages of Pearl River Harbor to us consists in the 
fact that no navy would be . to defend it. It is a deep, landlocked 
arm of the sea, easily defended by fortifications placed near its mouth, with 
its anchorage beyond the reach of guns from the ocean. 

No halfway measures will suffice. We must accept the islands and hold 
and govern them or else let some other great nation doit. To fail now to 
carry into effect our own great national policy upon the first occasion offered 
5 would, in my judgment, be one of those blunders which are worse than 
C es. 

It would be idle to multiply opinions upon this subject or to at- 
tempt to add to the value, weight, or conviction borne by those 
already cited. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the advisability of annexation 
from a strategic standpoint is not only established by the logic of 
the situation and the opinions of those entitled to be given weight, 
but is a geometrical axiom capable of absolute demonstration. 
THE FUTURE POLITICAL STATUS OF HAWAII, A PROTECTORATE, AND THE 

d = z MINORITY REPORT. . 

Wisdom in legislation, particularly in matters of t national 
concern, involving the possibility of the national defense, requires 
that every apparent possible contingency be provided i 
The occasion having arisen when this Government is called upon 
to finally adopt a course with reference to this question, at this 
last opportunity this Congress should not leave the country ex- 
posed to any subsequent embarrassment. 

It will be conceded by all that Hawaii is incapable of independ- 
ent existence. Of small area and population, of limited wealth 
and revenues, without any navy or army, she is incapable, in 
times of foreign or domestic complications, which confront every 
government from time to time, of maintaining an independent 
sovereignty. More particularly is this true as her strategic posi- 
tion in the Pacific makes her the object of the jealousies of other 
nations and consequent subject of controversies, 
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It has, therefore, been the history of these islands that they 
have been tossed about from one domination to another, foreign 
and domestic. All of its governments have sought the strong 


arm of some foreign power upon which to lean their precarious 
political existence. Four times in the past eighty-four years has 
she been taken possession of—once by Russia, twice by France, 
and once by England. In the past her quasi-political identity 
has been preserved solely by the moral support given that exist- 
ence by this Government. 

It is idle to ery arguments sea this proposition, however, 
for the argument is foreclosed by the puny report upon this 
resolution, which asserts the necessity of a quasi protectorate over 
these islands by this Government. 

For my part I am unable to appreciate either the cogency of the 
logic or the consistency of the opposition here that asserts at once 
that the people of these islands are a savage, ignorant, leprous, 
and undesirable population and at the same time demands that 
we become by a protectorate responsible for their conduct with all 
nations without having the right to control their actions. If their 
condition is as stated, 5 short of annexation can justify any 
. of responsibility for that people by us. 

While the moral support of this country has sufficed in the 
8 in the past, we are now confronted by new conditions 
emanding different treatment. P 

In the progress of the century these islands have increased in 
importance, The lethargy of the Pacific is disturbed by a rapidly 
increasing commerce. Its quiet is viewing the gradual assembling 
here of the great navies of the world. To the west with gigantic 
strides Japan is suddenly thrust into the horizon, ambitious, pow- 
pt 5 grasping. Activity will supplant the quietude of the Pa- 
cific, 


Local conditions in Hawaii have changed. A Republic has sup- 
planted a monarchy, a Republic whose principles and govern- 
ment are similar to ours and whose creation an rpetuity were 
and are manifestly contingent upon absorption within and annexa- 
tion to our Government. A silent but dreadful enemy is present 
in a majority population, under any general franchise, of Japan- 
ese who demand and whose country demands for them political 
liberty in Hawaii, the right to participate in the law and treaty- 
making power, without renouncing their allegiance to their native 
Japan. Japan has covetous eyes upon Hawaii and will take her 
at the first opportunity, by peace if possible, by force if necessary. 

The repeated declarations of our Presidents and 3 cer- 
tainly assure Hawaii that she has and would always have our 
mor support. But in the presence of and under this protection 
new conditions bring home to her the truth that this will no 
longer avail. B ceful evolution or by war, if Hawaii is not 
annexed to the United States by the pending resolution, she will 
pass into the ion of some foreign power, leaving as the 
alternative to us her loss or recovery at the cost of an expensive 


war. 
_ The student of existing conditions can not escape this conclu- 
sion. 

If we reject this resolution and the treaty pending, how can we 
longer expect to maintain a protectorate over Hawaii? The pres- 
ent Government derives its force largely because it is locally 
regarded as a step to annexation. Their present constitution is 
based upon annexation. If we reject annexation, the present 
authorities, to preserve their existence, their properties, consti- 
tuting three-fourths of that on the islands, nay, their very lives, 
will offer the Republic to some other country on the condition of 
the preservation of themselves, their properties, and political 
rights. What, then, becomes of our protectorate? Whom can 
we protect when no one asks our protection? Grant our inter- 
ference; does anyone dream that if the present Hawaiian Gov- 
ernment offered to annex Hawaii to Japan, we could prevent that 
consummation except by an expensive, prolonged, and possibly 
dreadful war? : 

Or suppose no such offer is made, and we reject this treaty and 
resolution, and in due course of time Japan asserts the franchise 
right for her citizens in Hawaii, or that the natives qualify and 
vote; does anyone doubt that the then established Government, to 
secure its permanency, would turn to Japan or some other nation 
for support? 

Or grant that the Government remains the same in Hawaii and 
ourmoralsupport the same, and Spain demands indemnity against 
Hawaii for notremaining neutral in the pe war, and presents 
claim for pe itung us to coal and supply in her ports on the way 
to the Philippines, does anyone doubt that this Would be a valid 
claim under the laws of nations and in amount would be so great 
as to extend Spanish suzerainty over Hawaii? Is not here a moral 
consideration on our part to annex in order to save that little Re- 
public the disaster her loray to our cause has imposed upon her? 

Or grant that no one of these occurrences comes to pass, but 
that, present conditions prevailing, we become involved in a war 
with Japan or some other nation of first-class power ing a 

reviously 


Davy equal or superior to ours, unless we have 
8 and tortied Hawaii, how long before Hawaii would be 


invested by the enemy, fortified, and made a base of supplies to 
harass our western ooast and destroy our commerce? What 
would the moral force of a protectorate avail then? And how 
long would it require for us to dislodge an enemy here? Our re- 
cent experiences at Santiago and Havana should be instructive. 
The terror of citizens, abandonment of resorts and business upon 
our seaboards, the frantic clamor from the coasts, even the Pa- 
cific, should bear fresh witness of the disasters occasioned even 
by the remotest possibilities of coast attack. 

If a possibly rotten Spanish fleet at Cadiz terrorizes the Atlantic 
coast, what would be the condition of the public mind on the 
Pacific coast with a hostile Japanese fleet of first-class war ships 
superior to ours, as she esses, intrenched at Hawaii? I wi 
remember that with the inferior Spanish fleet at Manila, guarded 
by the superior force of Dewey, when it was proposed to remoye 
the Oregon and Monterey from the Pacific coast, a storm of pro- 
tests from these good citizens was showered upon the Navy De- 
partment and the delegation in Congress. Theamount of damage 
to the Pacific coast and commerce consequent upon the occupancy 
of Hawaii by an enemy in time of war would be incalculable. 

This is not a speculative consideration. It is a reasonable prob- 
ability, and as such, while we are determining this matter, should 
be avoided absolutely, completely, and forever by the annexation 
of theseislands. The fact that under an existing protectorate the 
President and Government of this Republic waht surrender their 
high offices and are imploring us to receive their independent sov- 
ereignty as a dependency ought to demonstrate the incompetency 
of that protectorate to meet inevitable conditions, and ought at 
the same time to convince Congress that an imminent danger con- 
fronts us, whereupon, if we do not act, there may be lost to this 
country an opportunity of defense rarely offered in the life and 
situation of a nation. 

If we fail to act in this emergency and upon this opportunity, 
where no other nation is protesting or will protest, at a time when 
Hawaii is begging to be annexed, at a time when the absolute 
necessity for these islands is demonstrated by their use by us in 
coaling and supplying ourships en route to the Philippines andin 
resting and refreshing our t soldiers thence bound, if we 
wait until the progress of time and the development of conditions 
5 to annexation, in my judgment one of the gravest 

lunders of the century will have been committed by the wisest 
nation of the century. 

The political status of the Hawaiian Government is unstable, 
A 1 will not suffice; annexation alone is necessary to 
and will provide against all menacing contingencies upon our 
western coast. Therefore I conceive the imperative duty of the 
hour to be annexation. 

The manifest duty of the hour to insure our defense in future 
wars, to remove a source of complications in future controversies, 
is to annex these islands. So long as they remain under their 
present and similar governments they will ever be a menace to the 
peace of this country by involving us in controversies over them, 

he solution and safety of the situation demand immediate an- 
nexation. 
ANNEXATION WILL BENEFIT LABOR. 

It is charged by the opponents of annexation that such will in- 
jure the condition of the laborers of this country. The meresug- 
gestion of this statement is sufficient to warrant consideration 
for if found true it should under ordinary circumstances control 
in the matter. 

A correct understanding of the elements and forces involved 
argues the converse, that annexation will benefit the labor of this 
country. This phase of the question has been much befogged by 
a want of a clear understanding thereupon. Even so well in- 
formed a gentleman as Mr. Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, whom I deem and know Mask eld to be an 
intelligent, honorable, and capable gentleman, fallen into this 
error: In a letter addressed to Speaker REED afew days since he 
said: 

The laborers are corralled in gangs of from twelve to sixteen, each gang 
moga overseer on horseback, armed with a whip with which diligence to 


our gates, v W. 

the Feo laborers of our country. 
The undesirable classes of inhabitants of these islands a; 

whom criticism is leveled are the Chinese, Japanese, an 

Walians. 
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So far as the Japanese residents are concerned, annexation will 
not change their status or rights. They can now enter these 
islands or the United States at will. 3 

So far as the Hawaiians are concerned, the same considerations 
apply. Annexation will not permit a single additional native or 
Japanese to enter this country. : 

far as the Chinese are concerned, the resolution contains a 
condition of annexation which not only prohibits the Chinese in 
Hawaii entering this country after annexation, but expressly 
prohibits any more Chinese entering Hawaii. The provision 
thereupon is: 

i on of Chinese into the Hawaiian Is- 

3 „ 8 eae may hereafter be allowed 


by the laws of the United States; and no Chinese, by reason of an: ng 
herein con shall be allowed to enter the United States from the Ha- 
W. 


So that, inasmuch as the Chinese can and do go to Hawaii from 
China and establish factories there, sending much of their prod- 
ucts into this country free of duty under the existing reciprocity 
treaty, and as further emigration from China to Hawaii for that 
purpose will by annexation be prohibited, to that extent future 
competition by Chinese labor with our laborers will be stopped by 
annexation. 

And inasmuch as much, or in fact the vast bulk, of the products 
and manufactures of the Chinese, Japanese, Portuguese, and na- 
tives in Hawaii are now admitted into this country by treaty free 
of duty, and thus thrown into competition with our laborers’ 
products, annexation can not injure our laborers. 

But, as Mr. Gompers says, the vast majority of these are con- 
tract laborers and the sugar industry is run by them. Then, since 
this is true and this . of contract labor competes with a 
similar product of our laborers, coming in free of duty to our mar- 
kets, that is the very best reason for annexation, because, when 
we annex these islands, instead of the United States being gov- 
erned by their laws they will be governed by ours, one of which 
is that contract labor is unlawful. While this might not invali- 
date existing labor contracts, it would and certainly will prohibit 
noy onea and mean the early extinction of contract labor in 

awai: 

The advantage of annexation to our laborers then will be the 
ultimate extinction of contract labor in Hawaii, which now com- 
petes in open market with our laborers. (The effect of this upon 
our beet-sugar industry I will speak of later.) To contend, as 
does Mr. Gompers, thatannexation will extend these local Hawaiian 
contract-labor laws to the United States is to contend that instead 
of annexing Hawaii, coming in under our laws, we are annexing 
the United States to Hawaii, going in under their laws. This is 
reductio ad absurdum. 

The experiences of mankind demonstrate that all inferior races 
decimate and become extinguished before the march of Anglo- 
Saxon civilization and laws. The annexation of Hawaii, with the 
Chinese exclusion condition quoted, means the extirpation from 
Hawaii of the Chinese, Japanese, and Hawaiians now competing 
in open market with our laborers. The invasion by Anglo-Saxons 
following annexation of these islands so guarantees. Since the 
enactment of the United States Chinese exclusion laws the num- 
ber of Chinese in this country has been rapidly decreasing. So it 
will be when our exclusion laws are extended to Hawaii, as ex- 
pressly provided by these resolutions. Indeed, the resolutions 
are stronger, for under them no Chinese whatever can go to Ha- 
waii. Thenative Hawaiians have, in obedience to history, in past 
years been reduced from half a million to 30,000. s 

The following table shows the relative population of these islands 
in 1890 and 1896: 

Nationality—1890 and 1896 compared. 


*Divided into nationality of parents. 


This table is instructive. It shows Japan’s desire and attempt 
to populate these islands by a majority of her people, so as to ac- 
uire them; it shows annexation will limit the number of these by 
elimination of the possibility of accomplishing this purpose; it 
shows that a great influx of Chinese will be stopped; it shows 
that the nativesare gradually becomingextinct. Increased Anglo- 
Saxon habitation will increase this. It shows, in short, that an- 
nexation will naturally diminish this alien competitive force of 
laborers—drive them out of these islands, where they hover under 
cover of the reciprocity treaty as competitors with our laborers. 
The impetus given business by the insurance of a stable govern- 
ment by annexation will immediately populate these islands with 
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such an influx of Americans that all other races must go before 
them. The Japanese and the Chinese, assoon or before their three 
or five years’ labor contract expires, by necessity of law, will de- 
part; the native in due course of his destiny will become extinct; 
so that annexation means the annihilation in these islands of con- 
tract labor now competing with our laborers in open market—a 
benefit rather than an injury to our laborers. 

We should, if for no other reason, annex Hawaii so that by 
extending our contract-labor inhibiting laws thereto we can blot 
and drive from its shores the contract labor now competing with 
our laborersin open market, This alone, other things being equal, 
would justify annexation. The organized labor of the country 
realizes and appreciates this, as will be seen from the following: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 13, 1398. 

DEAR Stn: In reply to your 2 of even date as to the feeling of “ or- 
ganized labor“ on the question of the annexation of Hawaii, I leave to 
state that my individual opinion, based on thirty-three years’ experience asa 
wage-earner and twenty years among organized men, constrains me to take 


issue with Mr. Gompers, who was quo’ to annexation by Hon. 
CHAMP CLARK, of 


as o 
uri, in his speech in the use of Representatives on 

Saturday last. 
In this opinion Mr. Gompers should have been quoted as an individual and 


not as a representative of organized labor, and no man has authority to say 
t o labor is for or inst annexation, for the question has never 
been placed bef: 


‘ore organized labor. 

Mr. Gompers himself, Iam reliably informed, is a man of limited experi- 
ence as a wage-earner, and does not correctly gauge the patriotic fee 
among American workingmen, who desire to uphold in time of war the Ad- 
ministration, regardless of their own political opinions, and he seems to ig- 
nore their oft-expressed desire to "extend commerce and 3 oppor- 
tunities to labor.“ My belief is that Mr. Gompers, on this question, ds 
almost alone, as I am informed he did at the last convention of his own or- 
ganization on the anti-Cuban war resolution. 


I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
7 í M. LAWSON, 


Master Workman District Assembly 66, Washington, D. O. 


Hon. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 
House of Representatives, 


TR HOTEL RALEIGH, Washington, D. O., June 13, 1898. 

DEAR Sir: In reply to your communication of the 11th instant concern- 
ing the position of organized labor on the annexation of Hawaii, permit me 
to state that I know of no labor organization, or any branch of it, which has 
taken any action on the matter. No doubt some members prominently 
identified with labor have expressed themselves on the subject one way or 
another as their individual opinions had led 5 the question has not 
received that consideration, to my knowledge, which the erican work- 
man does and should give to matters bearing on his interests. 

Organized labor, in my opinion, should never be identified with partisan 

ties. We should at all times be free to strike an enemy or to assist a 

riend. In either case our memory should be ood, 555 of whatever 
his political party affiliations may be, for I hold that to advance the interests 
of organi: labor is to advance the best interests of the state, and that is 
the first duty of every citizen worthy of the name. This is the school and 
the e ag which dominate the organizations which I have the honor to 
represen 

As to the annexation of Hawaii, which in no sense is a party issue, while it 
istrue that we have not in any council or convention en any tion on 
the matter, it is also true that the sentiment of the t mass of the mem- 
bership favor the 8 as do many of their chief executive officers, as 
shown by the inclosed telegrams. This expression has become more pro- 
nounced as the apparent necessity grows since the brilliant victory of Manila. 
Such feelings are inspired by the same motives which promp so many of 
our members to enter the volunteer service. 

It is not at all probable that in the event of annexation the condition of 
labor in Hawaii would or could be tran ted to this country, no more 
than the quasi serfdom of Mexico would find lodgment under our Constitu- 
tion, but, on the contrary, I submit there is every reason to believe that the 
advanced intelligence, conservatism, and patriotism of the organized Ameri- 
can workman would meet such conditions and vastly improve them. There 
are so mahy illustrations that it would be idle to enumerate them. 


Yours, truly, 
W. F. HYNES, 
Representing Brotherhood Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood 
Locomotive Firemen, Order of Railway Conductors, Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen, Order of Railway Telegraphers. 


Hon. C. H. GROSVENOR, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


~~ MONTREAL, QUEBEO, June 14, 1893. 
W. F. Hynes, Raleigh Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 
As an American citizen, I am heartily in favor of the annexation of Hawaii. 
F. P. SARGENT, 
Chief of Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen. 


PEORIA, ILL., June 14, 1898. 
W. F. HYNES, care C. Grosvenor: 


Answering your tel m, in m inion the United States should annex 
the Hawaiian Islanda. The hecematty < of our control over the islands in time 
of war is now apparent to everyone. Commercially, too, they are of great 


importance to us. 
P. H. MORRISSEY, 
Grand Master Brotherhood Railroad Truinmen. 


~ CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA, June 14, 1898. 
W. F. Hynes, The Raleigh, Washington, D. C.: 
In the position which it seems the United States must hereafter occupy, I 
deem Hawaii a very valuable, if not indispensable, sain ae 


e CLARK 
Chief Order of Railway Conductors. 
It was observable and was of note that practically every one of 
those members of this House who are to-day opposing the annexa- 
tion of Hawaii recently voted against the consideration in this 
House of the Lodge immigration bill. If it is this alleged incor- 
porating into our population of about 100,000 of the inhabitants 
of Hawaii claimed to be undesirable which actuates their oppo- 
sition, I commend to them the Lodge immigration bill, for almost 
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every sixty or ninety days there comes to this country a greater 

ste, ew of foreign immigrants than the whole population of 

Hawaii, all of whom compete more 8 with our wage-earn- 
ers when here than will the population of Hawaii when annexed. 
This immigrant influx brings us no point of defense, no territory, 
no advantage as does annexation. 

If Congress wishes to serve the laborers of this country, let it 

` annex Hawaii, thereby inhibiting contract labor on the west, and 
shut down the gates of Castle Garden, thereby shutting out com- 
petition on the east. 
ANNEXATION. AND THE SUGAR-BEET INDUSTRY IN AMERICA. 

As the representative upon this floor of a district the soil and 
climate of large areas of which are admirably adapted to the de- 
velopment of the sugar beet, which infant industry is rapidly 
being undertaken by many of my constituents, I have considered 
long and thoroughly this phase of the e At first sugges- 
tion I was impressed with a danger to the interests of our sugar- 
beet growers from annexation, but more mature consideration 
and study demonstrate to my mind that we have nothing to fear 
in this direction. On the contrary, annexation will place the 
American farmer in a better position to compete with the sugar 
producer of Hawaii. 

We are to bear in mind continuously that for years past and 
under present conditions the sugar product of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands has come and now comes into this country duty free. This 
condition would not, of course, be changed by annexation, yet 
under this condition the sugar-beet industry of this country con- 
tinues to thrive and develop and has grown to what it is to-day. 

The only way these respective producers would be affected in a 
legal way would be that at an early day the Hawaiian producer 
would be deprived of the use of cheap contract labor, whereby 
the cost of production to him would be enhanced and he propor- 
tionally injured so far as his ability to compete with our pro- 
ducer is concerned. 

Other conditions and facts bear upon their relative situations. 

It is a fundamental economic proposition patently so true as to 
be idle to demonstrate, that where the demand is far in excess of 
supply there is no competition between producers, 

ere is not at present any competition between the Hawaiian 
and American ucers of sugar, though they both sell in the 
same open market without any discriminating duty against the 
Hawaiian. 4 

This country annually sends abroad $100,000,000 in purchase of 
sugar consumed in this country in addition to that produced in 
both this country and Hawaii. e annually consume over 2,000,- 

000 tons of 2,240 pounds each of sugar in this country, while the 
entire home and Hawaii product for 1897, the largest ever pro- 
duced, was but 528,000 tons. We, therefore, only produce one- 
forth in both Hawaii and the United States of the sugar we con- 
sume, and, therefore, there can be and is no present competition 
between the home and Hawaiian sugar producer. Hence the in- 
creased and increasing production of beet sugar in this country. 

The possibility that conditions will ever be otherwise is very 
remote, if not improbable. 

The American people are great sugar consumers. The records 
show that for the last twenty-three years the amount of sugar 
consumed each year in this country annually increased 12 per 
cent, and that by a most conservative estimate in fifteen years 
hence the American people will consume annually at least 4,000,- 
000 tons of sugar. E F 

With 84 per cent of our present consumption of sugar purchased 
abroad—that is, outside of Hawaii and this country—with the 
sugar demand increasing 12 per cent annually, it is absolutely 


impossible for this country and Hawaii for many years to come to 
supply this and thereby become competitors in our mar- 
kets. 


Some idea of the remoteness of this improbability may be had 
by the knowledge of the fact, as stated by Mr. Studniczka, whose 
words I will print, that an average-sized sugar factory producing 
8,500 tons of sugar per annum costs $350,000; that the number 
of such factories required to produce the quantity of sugar im- 

into this country in 1896 would be 506, costing $177,000,000. 

here are now only 7 of such factories in this country, where 506 
would be required if we manufacture all the sugar we consume. 

Moreover, the annual increasing demand of 12 per cent per an- 
num of sugar consumed would require the additional construction 
annually of 42 su factories costing $14,700,000, or in ten years 
requiring 420 additional factories, at a cost of 8147, 000,000, to 
manufacture and supply the increased demand alone. In other 
words, for this country in 1908 to meet the domestic demand for 
sugar it must construct 926 sugar factories of an annual product of 
8,500 tons each, at a cost of $325,000,000, whereas at present, with 
the development of that industry, we have only 7. 

To contend that this will or can be done is to invade the bounds 
of absurdity; but unless it is and until it is done there will be no 
competition by Hawaiian beet-sugar growers with our beet-sugar 


growers. : waits 
But while time is seeking to accomplish this miracle another 


factor enters for consideration. As each year rolls by the ability 
of the Hawaiian sugar producer to compete with us is being weak- 
ened if not destroyed. We have already attempted to show that 
the accomplishment of annexation will be a severe blow to both 
the Hawaiian sugar grower and manufacturer, for by this he will 
be denied cheap contract labor. As these contracts only run for 
three and five years, in that time he will sustain a severe and, ac- 
cording to many, an irreparable blow, for his ability to produce 
sugar cheaply will be greatly diminished. He will be compelled 
as a competitor in our market to pay cost of transportation across 
the Pacific, which our farmer will not have to pay. 

By reason of the facts that the Hawaiian lands will not produce 
in alternate seasons other profitable products they are compelled to 
crop each year, thereby sooner exhausting their soils and requiring 
the additional cost item of high-priced fertilizers, estimated to 
aggregate in 1896 at least $700,000. 

The extreme acreage of Hawaiian sugar lands is already tilled 
for that purpose. These do not exceed 100,000 acres and could 
not be made to exceed 20,000 acres more except by very expensive 
cultivation. 

Though hitherto not developed, the Hawaiian lands are much 
better adapted to and can be more profitably farmed for coffee 
and subtropical fruits, products which we consume, but do not 
produce. erican enterprise and capital in possession of these 
islands, under a stable government as a guaranty of investments, 
will soon substitute these for the less profitable sugar products, 
Of this Secretary Wilson says: 

Hawaii, then, will not seriously compete with sugar producers in the States, 
When the people of those islands come to consider, with scientific assistance, 
the possibilities of coffee production that can be extended over much of the 


limited sugar belt, it will be found that in that arany 
oly with which no State in the Union can interfere. It 


a singular f t 
no scientific improvement of the coffee tree with to the excellence of 
the berry and yield of the tree through intelligent selection has 
ever been made. The climate of these islands is admirably adapted to the 


8 of many fine fruits that can not be grown in an 
ey can grow many choice subtropical and tropical fruits 
been scientifically develo; 


of our States. 

t have never 
the improvement of which would lead to very 
profitable production. In these directions the farmers of the States coul 
not compete with Hawaii. 


To show that the facts and figures offered are based upon re- 
liable terme I here insert the opinions of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Wilson, and Mr. H. S. Studniczka’s letter to Senator 
Morgan, the former being one of the best experts of the day upon 
this subject. Secretary Wilson says: 


IMPORTATIONS OF SUGAR. 


The average amount of sugar a adn into the United States annually 
from 1890 to 1897, inclusive, was 1.530482 tons of 2,240 pounds each, valued at 
$101,575,293. The importation during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, was 
443,333 tons more than the average of the four preceding years, which was 
1,752,617 tons, owing to the desire of importers to 3 the effect of the 
tariff act pending in 88 during the last months of that year. 

The average importation of sugar from the Hawaiian Islands from 1893 to 
1897, inclusive, was 149.455 tons, valued at $9.973,924. The importation for the 
fiscal 85 of was 192.508 tons, being 43,052 tons above the average of the 
preceding four years. 


Dung 1807 the Hawaiian auger was 9.1 per cent of 
the amount consumed in the United States. From 1803 to 1897 it was 7.1 per 
cent of our consumption. 

CONSUMPTION OF BEET SUGAR. * 


The beet sugar consumed in the United States in 1896 was 18 per cent, in 
1897 it was 37 per cent, of the total egg e The disturbed condition of 
Cuba doubtless caused much of this marked increase, but the beet sugars 
from countries in continental Europe are those from which we may cape 
the most active competition. The production of beet sugar in the United 
States in 1897 was 41,317 tons of 2,240 pounds each; of cane sugar, 287,007 tons; 
of maple sugar, 5,000 tons, and of sorghum sugar, 300 tons. 

te il sce Sue Terie Sa was 70007 tona, making th 

eto product of imported sugar was Y e 
annual consumption 2,098,283 tons. 

From the foregoing it appears that 84 per cent of the sugar consumed in 
the United States was imported. 


HAWAIIAN SUGAR FIELDS. 


A prominent question is, Can this Hawaiian production be yincreased 
in competition with the American farmer? Free entry into the United States 
from theseislands has given great encouragement tothe production of sugar, 
and the industry has been develo; very rapidly. We must take into con- 
sideration methods of cultivation in Hawaii before we can certainly conclude 
what the future of the industry will be in that direction. 

Sugar cane is grown continuously on the same land in Hawaii, and for 
this reason the soil is being exhausted. The planters. are now compelled to 
buy commereial fertilizers. The three elements of plant food most neces- 
sey to vegetation are nitrogen, potassium, and phosphoric acid. Hawaiians 
will find saltpeterin Chile, potash at the Stassfurt mine in Germany, and 
phosphates in Florida. Guano on the islands of the Pacific is being exhausted 
and is quite expensive. When it becomes necessary to fertilize the soil in 
order to grow a crop, the expense becomes a considerable item and must be 


considered in determining what the effect of the competition would be on 
American sugar growers. 3 


HAWAII CAN NOT COMPETE. 


These considerations Jead me to conclude that the system of agriculture 
pursued in Hawaii, which is certainly reducing the fertility of the soil, can 
not cope with a system of farm man ent in the United Sta where 
the fertility of the soll is not at all reduced. Weconsume in the United States 
about 2,000,000 tons of sugar. Something like a million acres devoted to this 
purpose would produce all the sugar we import into ourcountry at the pres- 
ent time, or 10 acres grown on each one of 100,000 farms, in rotation with other 
Soe, would meet home demands and do no injury to the soils. 

he American farmer will use this crop to diversify the farm system. 
The Hawaiian sugar grower is a one-crop man, and whenever one crop is 
perpetually grown. be it wheat or maize, ts or cane, cotton or to 
the available plant food in the soil is certain to bereduced below the point 
profitable production and fertilizers are required. 
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Mr. Studniczka in a recent letter states: 

As one of your fellow-citizens and a resident of the city of St. Louis since 
I desire to address you these few lines on the annexation of 

thee to Se St. Louis I had been engaged in the beet-sugar indus- 


ducers of country. I have no business relations with Hawaii or the Ha- 
waiian Enger plantations and expect to haye none. I am most in 
interes in 


especially to the laboring interests. 
2 1 have written — and 


gress an ad upon 
industry of this country, which is printed in their Proceedin gs. 
tmay demonstrate togon 
that all of my personal inte: t 
try and the promotion of the domestic production of sugar in 


I have noted with surprise that one of the reasons which appear 
to be u a annexation is that it will injure the beet-sugar . — 
in the United States, and have therefore made investigation as to the facts 
and conditions in and concerning Hawaii, with a view to deciding in my own 
mind whether this objection were valid. As a result of my investigations, I 
was unhesitatingly convinced that the annexation of Hawaii will not be in 
any way injurious to either the domestic cane or beet sugar of this country. 
SUGAR CONSUMPTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The United States Government records show that the United States con- 
sumed during 1596 2,263,000 tons of sugar of 2,000poundseach. Of this amount 
289,000 tons were produced from cane grown in the United States and 44,500 
tons from beets produced inthe United States, and 176,000 tons were produced 
in Hawaii. Hawaiiand the United States together therefore produced only 
489.000 tons, requiring 1,773,000 tons to be imported from other countries. 

The official statistics of the United States Government show that for 
-three years the average annual increase of sugar consumed in the 
been 12 per cent over that of the previous year. Even in 

mes the ine: 8 fox 1897 over that 
It is estimated Mr. Willett, of Willett & Gray, 
sugar brokers of New York, one of the best-informed and most conservative 
sugar authorities of the world. that the consumption of sugar in the United 
States within fifteen years from now will not be less than 4,000,000 tons per 
annum. I consider this an entirely and conservative estimate. 


LIMIT OF HAWAIIAN SUGAR PRODUCTION. 


Ihave made myself familiar with the facts and figures concerning Hawaiian 
uctionof sugar. For twenty-three pen Hawaii has had a free and pro- 
market in the United States for its raw nag —. Under this stimulat- 
ing influence practically all of its lands available for cane culture have been 
brought into cultivation. The total area so in cultivation is less than 100,000 
acres. Afew thousand more acres can possibly be broughtunder cultivation 
by pumping water to an elevation of from 150 to 600 feet. 
ven the area which this very expensive cultivation can bring into use is 
limited, not to exceed from 15,000 to 20,000 acres. The largest amount of 
sugar ever produced in Hawaii in one year was about 240,000 tons. The larg- 
est amount that it ever can produce will probably not exceed about 300,000 
tons. The area available for cane culture in Hawaii is so small that it re- 
quires almost continuous cultivation, which is extremely exhausting to the 


The present production of Hawaii is possible only by reason of the use of 
enormous amounts of high- e and ve fertilizers. For example, 
Hawaii 4 during 1890 fertilizers to the amount of nearly $359,000, be- 
sides w there were used of domestic fertilizers about the same amount. 


As they have no crop which they can rotate with cane, the exhaustion of the 
soil steadily continues, and can only be oe up 3 high fertil- 
ization. 'e can, therefore, be certain that the waiian t produc- 


tion will be about 300,000 tons of sugar per annum. 
FUTURE OF BEET SUGAR IN THIS COUNTRY. 


The beet- industry I firmly believe, be developed until it can 
furnish all the which this coun requires; but it will take many 
years to accomp) this. Some idea of what will have to be done before do- 
mestic beet su can supply this country with all the a it consumes 
can be derived the following figures: An ave: i beet-sugar fac- 

producing 3,500 tons of sugar per annum, wi 000, It 


each 
to supply the sugar, w. 
try to — dst the needs of the United States. There are now only 7 beet- 
su tion in the United States. 
Zven though the highest so of the friends of beet. su; are re- 
beet- factories will be established in 


¥ 
try is able to gy eg mis market of the United States the sugar from Hawaii 
0 7 


Therefore neither Hawaiian nor domestic United States prođucers will be 
obliged to lower their prices in order to obtain a market. 


NO CHEAPER IN HAWAII THAN HERE. 


territory, the cane sugar of Louisiana and 
stand in the same relation to the 8 


to produce a limited amount, while the great field for expansion will be occu- 
ied by the beet-sugar industry, with toexpand for many years 
z come far more rapidly than Sabra poa Aad y to be available. oe 
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personal reason to oppose Hawaiian annexation, if it would in 


With ey 
fact be 3 to the domestic sugar business of the United States, and look | 
ing at the question from a nparo selfish aspect, I can see no reason for believ- 


wati willin any manner whatsoever injure either 
the beet or the cane sugar industry of the United States, while there seems 
every reason to believe that it will be beneficial to every business class in the 
country. Asa broad measure of national policy, and asan American citizen, 
I sincerely hope that your honorable body will set aside all claims that per- 
sonal interests may bring before you against the annexation of Hawaii, and 
keep in mind only the great strategic advantage to our nation and our flag, 
and that the annexation of Hawaii may be consummated at an early date. 

So that a critical examination of all the facts discloses that the 
Hawaiian sugar producer is not to-day a competitor with the 
American sugar producer; that it will require years, if ever, for 
him to become such; that when this would become ble, dis- 
tance to markets, the increased cost of his labor, the deterioration. 
of his soils, and the limits of his acreage would, if he continued 
in business, practically eliminate him as a competitor; while 
every reason indicates that long before then these disadvantages. 
and coexistent advantages will have diverted his efforts inte an- 
other field of production, not, possibly, competitive with us, and 
he will have entirely surrendered the sugar-producing field to our 
farmers, Inasmuch as, therefore, annexation will not possibly 
disadvantage our sugar producers now selling in open market. 
their sugar products with the Hawaiians, but will be a great 
factor in reducing the competitive strength of the Hawaiian pro- 
ducer in this respect and turn his efforts to another field of pro- 
duction, I say annexation will be a benefit and not an injury to 
the American beet-sugar industry. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION. 

The Congressional records of a hundred years past, coverin 
all the glorious epochs marking the expansion of the confines 
this Republic from the thirteen original States to the present 
broad e , witnesses the same learned disquisitions upon con- 
stitutional law, the same declamations upon ‘imperialism ” ha 
been unded in Congress in opposition to each of the steps o 
our nation to the t territorial limits. Yet no member here 
to-day would o any of these acts. It is a poor commen 
upon the wisdom of the fathers to assert that there was deni 
this sovereignty in its charter of creation, the power to adjust itself 
to inevitable growth, population, and welfare. 

From my limited point of view this question seems foreclosed 
not only by the express words of the Constitution, but by the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court thereupon and the recognized policy 
of over a century. 

Section 8, Article I of the Constitution of the United States 
says: 

The Congress shall have power to * + provide for the common de- 
fense and general welfare of the United States. 

That the annexation of these islands is n both for the 
common defense and to promote the general welfare, I have 
already endeavored to show. 

So the powers granted Congress to ‘‘make treaties” and to 
„declare war” have likewise been held sufficient to warrant the 
acquisition of territory whenever the same was incident to the 
subject-matter thereof. 

The Constitution nowhere expressly authorizes or prohibits 
Congress acquiring territory, but since the full and complete exer- 
cise of the powers expressly granted Congress above cited at 
times necessarily require the acquisition of territory, these neces- 
sary powers N all rules of construction be deemed included 
in the grants nam 

Nor is Congress limited to any particular procedure, as by treaty 
or joint resolution, in its exercise of the power providing for the 
general defense. This is so vital a power to the existence of the 
sovereignty itself that the framers of the Constitution evidently 
did not appreciate the high national importance of marking this 
distinction. 

That with the express grant of power in the Constitution is 
included the incidental power of acquiring territory when neces- 
= been often decided by the Supreme Court of the United 

In one of these opinions Chief Justice Marshall, speaking for 
the court, says: 

The Constitution confers absolutely on the Government of the Union the 
power of making wars and making treaties; consequently the Government 
possesses the power of acquiring territory either by conquest or treaty. 

That opinion was rendered in the great case of the American 
Insurance Company vs. Canter. 

And again, in the celebrated case of Mormon Church vs. The 
United States, the same court says: 5 5 

The pow i i -making 
9292 ĩᷣͤ vb 
mer ace those of national sovereignty and belong to all independent gov- 

There can be no question, then, that when the acquisition of 
territory is necessary to “the common defense” or to promote 
the general welfare” that the incidental power is te 

To deny this power now is to reopen the settled debate and 
policy of this Government for over one hundred years. The Con- 
stitution confers plenary powers for this purpose, and whether 


ing that theannexation of 
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their exercise shall be by treaty or resolution affects and is af- 
fected by the exigencies of the occasion only and in nowise nega- 
tives the existence of this power fundamental to sovereign exist- 
ence. 

The exercise of this power at intervals for over a hundred years 


has grown up with the nation and developed one of its settled 
let es and prerogatives as sacred as the written Constitution 
tself. Through it the area of the country has expanded from 
800,000 to 8,600,000 square miles. Through it we have extended 
our confines from Ohio to and including Alaska, 1,500 miles dis- 
tant overland to the north, and the Aleutian Islands, 500 miles 
West of Hawaii. 51 it, step by step, we acquired Louisiana 
in 1803, Florida in 1819, California, New Mexico, and Arizona in 
1849, and Alaska in 1867. Sometimes by treaty, sometimes by 
resolution, always for the general welfare and for the common 
defense; and no one here will deny, though it was then denied, 
that each of these steps did add to the common defense” and 
promote the general welfare.” 

So as the confines of our country have been gradually extended 
westward, occupying step by step every vantage an enemy might 
occupy, we are now not inaugurating a new policy or exercising 
anew poner in annexing Hawaii, but exercising a written, adju- 
dicated, often exercised constitutional power in the ‘‘ consumma- 
tion” of a policy of our country pursued for over a century, and 
which no man will deny has in each case added to the common 
defense and promoted the general welfare, and which no man will 
in the future deny was so and well done in this case. 

I take it that the broad powers of providing for the ‘‘common 
defense” and ‘‘ promoting the general welfare” granted Congress 
by our Constitution were intended to embrace in a few words 
those inherent powers of every independent sovereignty to do 
every act necessary to preserve the independent existence of that 
porera gny or which will promote the weal, development, and 
well-being of it and its people. So reading our Constitution, I 
believe that in voting for the annexation of Hawaii I am obeying 
the oath taken upon assuming a seat in this House to support that 
Constitution of the United States of America, 

EDUCATION IN HAWAII. 

One of the frequent objections urged to annexation is the state- 
ment that the Hawaiians are a ‘‘mixed, mongrel, ignorant race.” 
This is not only inconsistent, but without foundation in fact. 

We are 75,000,000, they 109,000. If all of them were ignorant, 
their precipitation in our midst would only result in their enlight- 
enment and not our retro ion. Ihave alreadystated that often 
at intervals of sixty or ninety days an equal number of ignorant 
are thrust upon us from European ports, and have not lowered 
our standard of intelligence or morality, though they do injure 
our laborers by competing with them in our labor markets, 

If it is true thatthe Hawaiiansare soignorant, we should annex 
at once, upon the reasoning of the minority—for they here con- 
tend for a protectorate over these people, and it is admitted our 
Government is committed to and now maintains that quasi re- 
sponsibility for their conduct, and I insist that if we are to be re- 
sponsible for their national conduct in the probable complications 
of the twentieth century we should have a right to control their 
acts. This would be necessary that we prevent being led into 
international controversies by them. Here annexation would 
prevent such rather than complicate us with other nations. 

But the intelligence of a people has never been so recklessly 
mistaken or misstated as that of the Hawaiians. It seems we are 
accustomed to assume their ignorance, when, in fact, man for 
man, they are as well educated as almost any people on the globe. 
Indeed, their standard of education compares well with that of 
any State of the Union. Almost every adult Hawaiian can read, 
write, and the English language. That is the language 
taught in their schools. About one-half of the Portuguese on these 
islands are equally as well educated. The remarkable showing 
is made that their laws require compulsory education, and that 
of 14,286 eligibles, 14,023 children actually attended school in 1896. 
Their school system compares favorably with any of the world, 
as shown by the following table: 

Number of schools, teachers, and pupils for the year 1896. 


Teachers, Pupils, 
| Male. Female. Total. | Male. Female. Total. 


Schools. 


Government 132 4,435 | 10,189 
Independent 63 72 1,840 , 84 
A 195 183 6,275 | 14,023 
Annexation, therefore, would not bring us a mongrel, ignorant 


race, but a race whose standard of education is good, and among 
whom is already established schoolhouses and a school system 
rarely excelled. 


If, however, these islands are nec to our defense and wel- 


fare, why should this great nation shrink from its duty on account 
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of 109,000 ignorant people, be it granted? Iam one who has more 
confidence in the moral and educational forces of my country. 
Annex, provide for our defense and welfare, and if elevation is 
there needed this great nation is equipped with the necessary 
forces to educate and moralize the acquired. 

Indeed, we are fortunate to be able to acquire so valuable an 
outpost for the national defense by having to assimilate so few of 
objectionable population. We find here a government based 
upon ours, a people whose language and institutions are ours, 
whose laws are ours, whose schools teach our language, whose 
sentiments and patriotism respect and hold holy the holidays of 
our country—a more assimilative country could rarely be found. 


CONTIGUITY. a2 


“Two thousand miles away” is a phrase which seems always 
to delight the opponent of annexation. He loves to roll these 
words about his tongue and his tongue about them. But national 
contiguity is measured by hours and not by miles. In considering 
the advantages and movements of the commerce, of the militia, 
and of the great navies of the world, miles are no longer consid- 
ered, but the hours measuring these movements are the sole con- 
sideration. The presence of currents, of winds, of access by rail, 
of relative motive powers, compel this. 

Within this rule Hawaii is far within the precedents. She is 
nearer Washington than was the nearest borders of Louisiana in 
1803, than was Florida in 1819, California in 1849, or Alaska in 
1867 or to-day. She is nearer Washington in miles to-day than 
portons of Alaska, than the Aleutian Islands, and the Midway 

lands, hundreds of miles west of Hawaii, owned by us and at- 
tempted to be made a naval station by us with the loss of $50,000 
expended and a war ship wrecked. 


CONSENT OF THE ANNEXED INHABITANTS. 


It is insisted that we have no moral right to annex, and that it 
is not in conformity with the high principles of this Government 
to extend its dominion without consent of those absorbed. 

The absurdity of this proposition as an abstract one is shown 
by. history. This has never been the practice excepting in the case 
of Texas. We did not consult the Indians of Flori a; we con- 
sulted only the governing power, Spain. We did not consult the 
Indians of Louisiana; we consulted only the governing power, 
France. We did not consult the half-breeds of California; we 
consulted only the governing power, Mexico. We did not consult 
5 Eskimos of Alaska; we consulted only the governing power, 

ussia, 

So with Hawaii it is sufficient to consult the Republic authori- 
ties, the recognized governing power, and not the Chinese and 
Japanese, the latter having been sent there to prevent, if possible, 
annexation. That this is the desire of the Hawaiians outside of a 
few interested royalists is attested by the fact that resolutions fa- 
voring annexation were unanimous 7 adopted PE their House of 
Representatives, a large majority of whom and the speaker of 
which were and are full-blooded Hawaiians. 

Thus it appears that whileour friends insist this question should 
be first submitted to a popular vote of those whom they char, 
to be mongrels and ignorant, I submit this is neither the esta 
lished practice, nor is it necessary in the present case to ascertain 
the popular will of those entitled to be consulted. 

Granting that we are forcing upon these so-called a at our 
Government, can anyone conceive of a greater godsend being 
forced upon any nation? When there is crystallized in our Gov- 
ernment those liberty-preserving principles for which mankind 
has fought since creation and which are the envy of all civilized 
nations, to force upon these so-called mongrels these benign prin- 
ciples and this magnificent Government, insuring them our lib- 
erty, protecting them with our powers, is certainly a spectacle and 
a crime which must strike dumb with awe the whole world. 

It can only be compared with that inhuman cruelty which 
prompts a good mother to punish her babe with a dose of castor 
oil, seemingly useless, cruel, barbarous at the time, but possibly 
the child will be 1 long nonen to learn that it was that 
which spared his life and preserved his health and to appreciate 
that after all there is no one like a mother. 

ANNEXATION IS THE DEMOCRATIC POLICY. 

The nineteenth century opened with Thomas Jefferson, the 
founder of Democracy, founding the areal basis of this great Re- 

ublic by the annexation of Louisiana in 1803. Following in his 
illustrious footsteps and blazing the forests in the same direction 
in pursuit of the policy of annexation were James Monroe, a Dem- 
ocrat, who in 1819 annexed Florida; James K. Polk, a Democrat, 
who in 1845 annexed Texas and in 1849 annexed California; Frank- 
lin Pierce, a Democrat, who in 1853 made the Gadsden purchase, 

Alaska alone of all the great annexed domain of this country 
came in under other than Democratic administration, a policy 
which has increased the area of the Republic from 815,615 square 
miles to over 3,600,000 square miles, and now we are told that the 
further annexation of 6,000 square miles in Hawaii isnot a Demo- 
cratic policy and that this means national destruction. The 
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Democratic party has made mistakes and accomplished good, has 
suffered defeats and gained successes, but the grandest of all its 
achievements and greatest glory of that party is that it has founded 
the areal basis of the greatest of republics. History has insepara- 
bly linked with Democracy the laying of the structural founda- 
tion of this great country. 

The past century has dedicated to the cause of mankind through 
the Democratic policy this broad and expansive area. Its incep- 
tion was AE and the policy founded at the commencement of 
the century by Jefferson. God forbid that this policy shall be 
impeded at the close of this century by the party founded by Jef- 
ferson. The annexation of Hawaii means the consummation of 
that policy, and itis fitting that it should be completed at the 
close of the century at the commencement of which it was inaugu- 
rated. Let the nineteenth century witness the consummation of 
this great work by the acquisition of the last necessary piece of 
territory which makes a boundless ocean the natural defender 
of the great work of a century of glorious Democratic policy. 

COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE OF HAWAI. 

While the United States generally is benefited by the trade 
with Hawaii, California is particularly so. The following is a 
statement of San Franciscos commerce alone, showing Hawaii 
her second best customer, for the year ending November 30, 1896: 


Table showing comparative importance of San Francisco exports to Hawaii, 
and to some other countries, for the year ending November 30, 1396. 


ATRIA Ss och ca dad t . sasnasan $3, 932,000 
WEED E candace nabbed E EE E 3.588, 000 
All of Central America. 8,440,000 
China 2 poan 
„ „270, 
S sasos mansins 5 — 1,469,000 
All Europe, except Great Britain . — 1,446,000 
All of Asia and Oceanica, except China and Japan. . .; 1, 208, 000 
New Zealand, Samoa, Marquesas, Cook, Fiji, Friendly, Marshall, 
Caroline, and all other Polynesian islands combined (8, 000 
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Hawaii is San Francisco's second best foreign wine customer, 
her third best purchaser of salmon, her third largest consumer 
of barley, and her sixth best consumer of flour. In 1896 Hawaii 
imported 76 per cent of her imports, aggregating $5,464,208, from 
the United States. 

Under existing conditions Hawaii has here a free market for 
but practically three of her products—sugar, rice, and bananas. 
Her general tariff of 10 per cent has allowed about 25 per cent of 
her imports to come from other countries than the United States. 
If we annex, this restriction will be removed as to us and we will 
surround her with our tariff of over 50 percent against the world, 
which will give us all her trade. 

If we do not annex and some other country does, our trade will 
be cut off entirely by a similar tariff to ours thrown around 
Hawaii by the annexing country. Our merchants, manufactur- 
ers, and producers of California, walled off from the East by 
mountain ranges and exorbitant railroad rates, have found in 
Hawaii a good customer. We sell her our wines, flour, hay, bar- 
ley, and many other products. This with only 109,000 population. 
Annex, and our trade will be multiplied many fold, besides selling 
her the 25 per cent now purchased by her from other countries. 
This means an incr demand for the products of our Cali- 
fornia farmer and merchant. It means the employment of more 
labor by them to meet this increased demand and higher wages 
for the laborer. A 

Refuse to annex and permit some other country to do so, and 
we lose the greater part, if not all, of our existing trade with 
Hawaii. Hawaiian trade brings many millions of dollars to the 
San Francisco merchants each year. Locally speaking, my con- 
stituents whose markets are in San Francisco profit much by this, 
for the more demand there is of the San Francisco merchant, the 
more money paid to him, the more demand he has for my con- 
stituents’ produce and the more money to pay for it. Annexa- 
tion, therefore, means for my constituents more demand for their 

roducts, more money to pay for them, and a consequent greater 
ARAA by them for more labor and higher prices for the same. 

The foreign trade of Hawaii is already phenomenal. In 1896 it 
amounted to $208 per capita for each man, woman, and child in 
that country, a record unparalleled in history. The total number 
of American vessels entering American ports in the year ending 
June 80, 1896, were 489, and of these 191 were from Hawaii; that 
is, Hawaii furnished cargoes for 191 American ships, while all the 
world besides furnished cargoes for only 298 such. After annexa- 
tion all Hawaiian trade must under the law be carried in Ameri- 
can bottoms, for this then becomes coast trade. As our tariff will 
bar out trade between other countries and Hawaii and turn the 
Hawaiian trade to this country, after annexation all Hawaiian 
commerce will be carried in American ships, the number of which 
will soon be doubled, all to the immense advantage of this coun- 

, and California in 3 
the population of Hawaii what it may, it is to-day the greatest 
commercial country for its size and the number of its population 


on the globe, and is in the same ratio the best customer of the Pa- 
cific coast. Why should we of the coast, then, fling aside the 
golden opportunity to secure more canes Scie customer, if not 
prevent its absolute loss to our country? e need not speculate 
upon future possibilities, but I rest my case upon the proposition 
that annexation of Hawaii is vital to the prosperity of the State of 
California. 
THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 

Inseparably connected with the annexation of Hawaii as a mili- 
tary and commercial outpost is the construction of the Nicaragua 
Canal. This should be done and owned by the United States 
Government, and no other party or power. No enterprise of 
modern times will work the results which will be accomplished 
by the construction of this canal. High freight rates between 
East and West will be matters of the past. The Atlantic and 
Pacific States will be 10,000 miles nearer. European markets will 
be 7,000 miles nearer California, and the Orient will be 6,000 
miles nearer New York. It doubles theeffectiveness of our Navy 
by enabling the Atlantic squadron to defend the Pacific, and that 
of the Pacific to defend the Atlantic. 

With the Nicaragua Canal and the Key of the Pacific,” Hawaii, 
as naval and commercial agencies of the United States, the do- 
minion, commerce, and safety of our Government are secured. 
With these we can marshal our armies and exploit our navies 
from Occident to Orient far more rapidly than any other power 
on the face of the globe. With these we can control and direct 
the commerce of the two hemispheres; we can successfully pro- 
ject our commerce into the great regions of Siberia, China, and 
the Oceanic isles as well vend it at the doors of Europe. 


NOT IMPERIALISM. 


It is unfortunate that the consideration of this question is made 
necessary at the present time. The glorious victory of the gallant 
Dewey at the Philippines and his occupation there have led the 
opponents of the annexation of Hawaii to level against the latter 
arguments entirely addressed to the question of annexing the 
former. We have introduced here frequently the words im- 
perialism,” national aggrandizement,” land grabbers,” and 
other similar terms. It is only one more evidence of the weak- 
ness of the case of the opponents of annexation of Hawaii when 
they inveigh here such entirely superfluous and irrelevant consid- 
erations. The absence of a capacity to discriminate is always 
unfortunate. 

The annexation of Hawaii involves not the first elements of im- 
perialism. On the contrary, if it is anything, it is the consum- 
mation of consolidation and concentration. It involves only and 
is for the national defense and welfare, the preservation intact of 
existing compact territory, and the promotion of the welfare 
thereof alone. It is for consolidation, not extension. It is but the 
consummation of a century’s great work and policy marked out 
by Jefferson, pursued by Pierce, Polk, and other eminent Demo- 
crats, in rendering impregnable by natural fortifications this great 
Republic and promoting the welfare thereof. 

me of the essential elements of colonization and imperialism is 
the gathering in as dependencies countries of different tongues, 
habits, laws, and institutions. That is wanting here, for, as I have 
already said, the Hawaiians speak our tongue, teach our language 
in their schools, imitate our laws, copy our institutions, celebra 
our holidays. They are already Americanized and assimilated. 

Independent of the existence of the present war and the exigen- 
cies thereof, I find cogent reasons 9 the conviction of the 
necessity for annexing Hawaii. 

The war has served only to emphasize and confirm this conclu- 
sion. It has unexpectedly and incomparably in a moment flashed 
before the world a situation in the Philippines where the proper 
conduct of the war, the proper succor of our Navy and Army, and 
the comfort and health of many of our soldier neighbors en route 
to serve our country imperatively require that we control Hawaii. 

I have voted to declare this war, I have voted to bring on the 
conditions at the Philippines, I have voted to intrust our nation’s 
honor and vindication in the hands of our present President, and 
having so done, and he haying declared annexation necessary 
thereto, I shall vote therefor to uphold his hands in this crisis, be- 
ing convinced asIam that it is entirely necessary and for the 
best interests of the Republic. 

I do not consider any question of foreign policy is hereinvolved 
but solely a question of the nation’s defense, welfare, and present 
military necessity. , 

Even were a question: of foreign policy here involved, I would 
deem it unwise for any Representative or party to adopt at this 
time a fixed policy with reference thereto. War is an extraordi- 
nary occasion which brings to nations extraordinary duties and 
the necessity of the exercise of varied functions and acts. Partic- 
ularly is this true of a nation’s foreign policy in time of war with 
a foreign power. It can not with reference to such war and the 
opposing nation safely adopt any fixed territorial policy, and all 
fixed policies should be excepted in case of war. 
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The great means to success in war are by destroying the enemy’s 
army and navy, demolishing her cities, exhausting her revenues, 
and conquering and occupying her territory. 


If the enemy be a foreign power and we announce in advance 
that we will net acquire foreign territory, we waive in advance 
and deny ourselves one of the most successful means to a success- 
ful conclusion of the war. The enemy should know that we mean 
| not only to invade her territory, but hold it if necessity demands, 
that fear of this loss may induce peace. 

War always carries the successful belligerent beyond original 
demands. At the inception of this war our Government, in the 
interest of peace and in harmony with its definite purpose to es- 
' tablish liberty in Cuba peacefully, if possible, but by war if nec- 

essary, announced in its declaration of war which was made and 
sent to Spain as an ultimatum that Cuban independence was all 
we desired, and expressly negatived the idea of desiring to acquire 
any of Spain’s territory. 

This was contemptuously refused; was not even received, much 
less considered, by that country. That being the case, our atti- 
tude now and Spain’s expectations must be that we shall pursue 
peace through war, . ourselves of all the recog- 

i means thereto, including the uisition of Spanish terri- 

tory and possessions. This accords with every war by civilized 

nations. Our forefathers in the war of the Revolution demanded 
only certain concessions as to taxes, etc.; but, war being neces- 
sary thereto, they demanded and secured the 1 results of 
the situation eventuated by that war independence. 

In this war and at this time territorial policies of this Govern- 
ment should not be mooted. Spain should know that to success- 
fully prosecute this war we will conquer and hold, if necessary, 
not only the Philippines, Cuba, Puerto Rico, nay, even Spain her- 
self, That we will invade these and strip her of every vestige of 
territory. Any other policy denies us the most potent means to 
successful war. 

It will be early enough for us to discuss whether we will hold 
any or all of these after the great and 5 object of the 
hour is accomplished the suit for peace by Spain until which no 
avenue of success should be abandoned or its abandonment dis- 
cussed. When the treaty of peace is to be signed and indemnity 
paid us, these possessions—commercial outposts and naval stations 
therein, always desirable—can be mooted and determined. Until 
then let us, as a united people, demand of the President, as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy, aggressive war, and up- 
hold his hands in all he requires to that end. 

Let us remember that the supreme duty of the hour is the 
vindication of American honor stained by the great insult of a 
contemptible power and the upholding the cause of liberty to which 
this agony 5 icated; aeus pray that me will comes bese z 
united, ppy, an -fearing people; let us hope 
out of the ranks of wae. out of the smoke and din of battle, out 
of the rejoicings over victories 7 land and by sea our nation will 
emerge and then wisely meet all questions of future policy, do- 
mestic and foreign, and solve them wisely and properly as becomes 
the stability future of a Republic founded upon the intelli- 
gence of its citizens and dedicated to the cause of freedom. 


Proposed Annexation of Hawaii. 


SPEEOH 
HON. WILLIAM S. KIRKPATRICK, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 13, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. Res. 259) to 
provide for annexing the Hawaiian Islands to the United States— 
Mr, KIRKPATRICK said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: The debate upon which we have entered is per- 
haps one of the most interesting and suggestive of this epoch- 
ing Congress, Not because of any novelty in the question 
itself, not because the proposition of annexation contained in the 
pending joint resolution is entirely strange and unknown to the 
statesmanship and policy of our Government, not because the 
measure is without precedent, for an unbroken series of precedents 
of every kind and description have familiarized our people with the 
thought and signally marked the national movement in this direc- 
tion, but rather because of the extraordinary conditions which 
encompass our present action, and the t and momentous ques- 


tions which come thronging along with it and press for considera- 
tion and solution. - 
But the precise question involveđ in the pending resolution 


need not be complicated with these graver problems, interesting 
and absorbing as they are. . 

The acquisition of these islands has long been a familiar topic 
in our diplomacy and statesmanship. The policy of territorial 
expansion is as old as our Government. The acquisition of vast 
regions, with their dim prophecies of growth and development 
into fruitful domains and mighty commonwealths, as a conceded 
exercise of the concentered sovereignty of all the States, and as the 
exercise of a national function, had already found lodgment in 
the minds of the statesmen of the period of the Articles of Con- 
federation in the cession of the great Northwest, afterwards rati- 
fied and emphasized in the reenactment of the ordinance for its 
organization and government upon the formation of the more 
perfect Union under the Constitution. 

Early in the life of the Republic, in the very beginning of the 
century, whose orb is now so splendidly setting, the policy of 
national extension by the incorporation of alien territory was 
irrevocably fastened upon our system, and the right and duty to 
enlarge our domain as our interests and welfare might require, 
as an exercise of the sovereignty implied in the Constitution, was 
asserted in the Louisiana purchase, out of which have sprung so 
many powerful and prosperous States and which broadened our 
empire to the far-off shores of the Pacific. 

The erea: founder of the Democratic party himself fixed upon 
this policy the seal of his implied approval; and although a strict 
adherent and apostle of the doctrine of States rights and of 
the now azplod idea that this Government was a mere compact 
or partn p between the States, yot under the pressure of an 
overwhelming public sentiment, and realizing the imperious de- 
mand of the country for growth and expansion to the Guif, he 
crowned his Administration with the most brilliant diplomatic 
oerna 5 the ee Ae Republic. A 

thus wing upon this then vigorous and enterprising youn, 

people that broad domain, he turned his back upon his Political 
faith, and, ignoring for the moment the part he had so ostenta- 
tiously played as a strict constructionist, and yielding, reluctantly, 
it is true, to the importunate demand for the extension of our 
frontier, and only dimly divining the inestimable value of the 
prize cast at his feet, he communicated the first powerful im- 
pulse toward the consolidation of our Government, and dealt the 
mightiest stroke in the welding of this t e into a nation. 
Not only did he fix upon his country the policy of territorial ex- 
pansion and aggrandizement, but also, unwittingly, perhaps, ac- 
complished a silent but mighty revolution in that most striking of 
all the acts of his memorabie Administration. 

Mr. Speaker, what was the principle in that great 
and momentous event? It was within the scope of those powers 
which were committed to the General Government for its own 
preservation and efficient operation, and it was in order to ote 
the general welfare and to provide for the public defense that that 
great territory was obtained. Secured by treaty with a foreign 
power, with but little thought of the vastexpanse which stretched 
away to the west beyond ken of civilization, wholly uncon- 
scious of the giant empire that lay concealed in its boun wil- 
derness ready to spring into life and power at the touch of intel- 
ligence and freedom, there was inent in the minds of the 
statesmen of that time only the thought of national defense, the 

to advance the general welfare, to provide an outlet for 
the incipient commerce of the far West and to satisfy the restless 
and impatient longing of young American enterprise for fresh 
fields in which to develop. 

The immediate 8 was to secure the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, the port of New Orleans, and access to the Gulf of Mexico. 
The bold pioneers and riflemen who were then pushing down the 
western slopes of the Alleghanies into the of the great river 
were eager to press on toward the coast and li te that mighty 
stream at the risk of war, when the offer of this territory was 
made by Napoleon, and thenceforth our country stretched out its 
hand to the Gulf and the Mississippi flowed unvexed to the sea. 
The same idea of national security and development was involved 
in the acquisition of Florida in 1819. The Gulf of ico was 
our natural frontier and boundary on the south, and to round out 
our country, to acquire and hold the peninsula which wra its 
encircling arm about that ious land-locked sea and held the 
key to its entrance, we obtained that addition by diplomacy, and 
would doubtless have resorted to war to secure the great object 
had peaceful 1 failed to reach the desired result. Yet 
these were itions of alien territory, containing a population 
who spoke a different language, and whose social and tical in- 
stitutions were strange and incompatible with those benign and 
liberal principles which have always distinguished our people and 
Government. 

In the annexation of Texas, although effected by her admission 
directly into the Union as a new State, the essential idea was the 
extension of our limits, the absorption of a foreign State in order 
to forestall its alliance with other powers, and to add to our peace 
and security on the southwestern 3 It was to subserve the 
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national welfare, and was one more decisive step in the evolution 
and development of the great implied powers of the Constitution 
in its departure from the strict notion that once prevailed in the 
minds of many of our earlier statesmen that new States could only 
be carved out of the original or acquired unorganized territory of 
the Union and that there was no inherent power in the General 
Government to incorporate an alien State into that Union without 
the consent of all its members. á 

So likewise the acquisition of California and New Mexico, as 
the result of conquest and treaty, was in the same line of policy 
and by the unquestioned exercise of national and sovereign power. 
A bare reference to Alaska and its purchase is only necessary to 
remind us that our Government, leaping over intervening foreign 
territory, purchased that vast region with its long trail of islands, 
extending almost to the coast of Asia, and its t archipelago 
strung along the North American shores, with — more than 
a vaguely defined purpose to secure our commercial advantage 
and a measure of control in the North Pacific Ocean. 

Indeed, all the great acquisitions of territory that have marked 
from time to time our wonderful growth have been with this ob- 
ject of subserving the national security and welfare, and by a put- 

ing forth of the sovereign arm of the Republic. J 
hese precedents have firmly settled the question of the consti- 
tionality of the acquisition of territory by the act of the General 
Government. í 

This is a political power. The right to its exercise in a doubt- 
ful case must depend upon the interpretation placed upon the 
Constitution by only authority capable of deciding upon its 
propriety, and the acquiescence of the le therein; and the en- 
joymentandacceptance of the benefits of such action by those who 
alone have the power to object to and reverse such action is a 
final adjudication of the mooted subject. The long practice of 
our Government and the many signal instances in which the 
power has been so notably exercised may, therefore, be regarded 
as the expression of the popular judgment and a settlement of 
all controversy as to the constitutionality of territorial acquisi- 
tion by the Government of the Union. : 

Granted that we are a nation—and who can deny this, in view 
of the historical development of the Union, and the iron logic of 
the great civil war beneath whose furnace blast we underwent 
the pangs of transformation—the power to add to our domain, as 
our interests, the extension of our commerce, and our security 
might seem to dictate directly follows as a necessary and appro- 
priate incident of that sovereignty which is the essential attribute 


of every nation. a: . 

If judicial decision weren to enforce this view, it is suf- 
ficient to refer to the opinion of Chief Justice Marshall in The 
American Insurance Company vs. Carter (1 Peters, United States, 
542), in which he uttered the following language: 

The Constitution confers absolutely on the Government of the Union the 
power of wars and of making ies. ently that Govern- 
ment possesses power of acquiring territory either by conquest or treaty. 

In the case of Mormon Church vs. United States (136 United 
States Reports, page 1) Judge Bradley, speaking for the court, 
Says: : 

uire terri $ è is derived from the t: - 
— — and the power 5 and on war. The incidents 
E per te n e Ur 
ty. — by cession is an tncident of national sovereignty. À 

This power was conceded in the dissenting opinion in the case 
I have just referred to, Justice Fuller saying: 

Doubtless i by the direct action of Congress, as 
in the annexation of as in the case of Louisiana, or, as in 
the case of California. by conquest an: nde gine bytreaty. But the power 


to msti- 
tution. 

I might add that in the provision of the third section, Article 
IV, of the Constitution for the admission of new States by the 
Congress into the Union and the provision of the fourth section of 
the same article that “the Congress shall have power to dispose 
of and make all needful rules and regulations respecting the terri- 
tory or other property belonging to the United States” imply that 
territory may be acquired by the Government of the Union in its 
own proper discretion, and thatits area may be increased and added 
‘to by the accession of new States received into that Union from 

ond its borders. 

or is there anything in the language of these sections that 
would restrict the powers therein mentioned to the original terri- 
tory held at the time of the adoption of that Constitntion, as was 
attempted at one time to be asserted under a narrow, and now 
long-repudiated, interpretation. The Constitution was an eyolu- 
tion from the earlier conventions and leagues, which led up to the 
more ect Union as we have it now. e Articles of Confeder- 
ation had in many essential respects the qualities of a treaty of al- 
liance and for mutual defense between independent sovereignties, 
and although a central power was erected, all requisitions for 
suppliesand financial support were made upon the States as such, 
and the response thereto practically depended upon their will, 


The States were the ies as such, and the sources of all au- 
thority wielded under the terms of the Confederation. This polit- 
ical relation resting so lightly upon the parties was finally aban- 
doned, and a more perfect union formed by the people of the 
States. The Government thus constructed, emanating from and 
dealing directly with the people, enforced its authority and the 
provisions of the Constitution by operating directly upon indi- 
viduals, upon the citizens instead of upon the States. 

Thus was secured a closer consolidation, and we at last presented 
all the conditions and characteristics of a mighty empio; and 
took our proper place among the nations of the earth, clothed in 
the complete 2 of national power, and holding with tight- 
ening hand the swerd and ere of the people living under the 
shadow of its protection. The elements and insignia of sover- 
eignty which each State had held in its reluctantly relaxing 
grasp were surrendered into the hands of the new organization. 

The States could now make no treaties; they could no lon 
regulate their commerce with each other or with the outside 
world; they could wage no war; they could put no armies into 
the field except in sudden emergencies, and then only subject to 
the instant control of the central power. While they still re- 
mained political entities, while they retained a corporate existence 
and,in the almost mystical union of the ideas of federation and 
nation, a certain personality survived in them, they had entered 
into an indissoluble bond, and their ancient sovereignty passed 
and was absorbed into that greater and more majestic personal- 
ity, the nation which thus leaped full armed into the world’s 
field of action. 

As we have seen, the power to acquire territory is an incident 
to national 5 belongs to the political department of 
the Government. is right is a clear prerogative of sovereignty, 
and is essential to the very idea of nationality. Every nation that 
has ever had the semblance of political organization assumed 
and asserted this power, and the Constitution having been de- 
signed to make us a nation, we became such with all the powers 
that that term implies. Unless it is positively ponm in that 
Constitution, it must be taken to exist in all the plenitude with 
which such power bas ever been exercised by every other nation 
in the world's history. 

The whole controversy is abandoned when once we concede the 
power to exist. Its exercise in any particular case must reside 
within the range of the discretion which is necessarily impliedin 
that sovereignty. The question can not be whether this or that 
proposed acquisition is warranted by the Constitution depending 
upon considerations of its fitness for the ak aed for which it is 
obtained, and about which between individuals there would in all 
cases undoubtedly be differences of well-argued opinion, but 
whether the power itself to acquire existed as part of the national 
functions. ing a political power, a sovereign power, and necés- 
sarily exerted without supervision, the question of the advisabil- 
ity of any particular exercise of it is one only of policy and pro- 
priety, to be decided by the governmental agencies charged with 
the responsibility of action in any given instance. 

The annexation of these islands in the Pacific is therefore no 
novel proposition, but is in the line of precedent and the traditions 
of the Republic. It is but a continuation of a policy the founda- 
tions of which were laid by the great tic statesmen of the 
past. Such annexation will be but one more instance of the exer- 
cise of a power under the Constitution often before exerted in our 
history without serious challenge or su opposition. Now, 
then, the power of acquisition of territory under the Constitution 
of the United States does not depend upon the accidental matter 
of contiguity or kind and character of the territory, nor whether 
insular or continental. 

If there is a power to acquire territory because it may be neces- 
sary to the growth, development, and defense of this Republic, it 
doesnot spring out of its incidental conditions of location, quality, 
character, climate, or people. These are but considerations ad- 
dressed to the discretion of those to whom the undoubted consti- 
tutional power of territorial extension is committed. Back of all 
these elements determining a choice of means lies the inherent 
poner of this Government to grow, to . to work out its proper 

estiny, to provide for its defense, to advance the welfare and the 
development of its people. 

This Government was established by the people and for the 
people; and in that great preamble to the Constitution which 
throws its light upon every article and section of our Federal 
charter, the source of power and the great objects for which it 
was ordained and established are set forth in clear and luminous 

hrase, and among them stand out in boldest relief, to provide 
‘or the common defense, to promote the general welfare.” 

There is, besides, the power conferred in express terms in the 
enumeration of the powers of the Congress to impose taxation and 
raise revenue ‘‘to pay the debts and provide for the common de- 
fense and general welfare of the United States,” and there isadded 


the power to make all laws necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution these and all other powers vested by the Constitution 
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in the Government of the United States. Without quoting the 
language more fully, it is sufficient to refer to clauses 1 and 18 of 
the eighth section of Article I of our Federal Constitution. 


Whether we regard the words provide for the common defense,” 
etc., as qualifying the power to impose taxes, or as a distinct 
and separate item in a series of enumerated powers, there is clearly 
conferred the power to make provision for the national defense 
and general welfare. The declaration that revenue is to be raised 
for this purpose—and without revenue the arm of the Govern- 
ment is powerless to moye—clearly and necessarily implies that 
this power of providing for that defense is an ultimate duty cast 
upon the Government, and that the taxing power is limited to that 
end and to furnish the most efficient means of its full and perfect 
accomplishment. 

But the question is asked where is the power to acquire terri- 
tory expressly conferred in the Constitution, and we are boldly 
challenged to powt out the section and clause where such power 
is to be found in terms. In interpreting the clause providing for 
the making of all laws necessary and proper for carrying out the 
powers listed in the eighth section, it is also i that this phrase- 


ology only means such measures can be included as are indispen- 
sably nec and without which the power could not be exer- 
sd at all. Iwill answer all this by saying that the doctrine 


that the Constitution is an instrument of er powers only has 
been long ago fortunately repudiated in the statesmanship and 
jurisprudence of this nation, that we are to interpret that instru- 
ment in the light of the objects for which it was devised and in 
the spirit which pervades the whole, and that in Lak far out the 
various powers conferred in general terms, as necessarily they must 
be from the nature and purposes of such an instrument, such means 
as are reasonably adapted and appropriate thereto may be resorted 
to to effectuate the end in view. 

I need only quote the lucid and forceful words of Chief Justice 
Marshall, who breathed into our frame of constitutional govern- 
ment the breath of immortal life, and whose serene and lofty logic, 
like the touch of Ithuriel’s spear, unmasked and laid bare the fal- 
lacy and peril of the strict and narrow interpretation so danger- 
ously prevalent in that formative period of our Government and 
3 us from the deadly paralysis which threatened our na- 
tio e. 

In McCulloch vs. Maryland, 4 Wheaton (U. S.), 316, in this ex- 
pressive language he formulates the true principle: 


We think the sound construction of the Constitution must allow to the Na- 
tional Legislature that discretion with respect to the means by which the 
wers it confers are to becarried into execution which will enable that body 
perform the high duties assigned to it in the manner most beneficial to the 
le. Let the end be legitimate; let it be within the scope of the Consti- 
tution, and all means which are plainly adapted to that end which are not 
prohibited, but consist with the letter and spirit of the Constitution, are 
constitutional * * * But where the lawis not prohibited and is truly 
calculated to effect any of the objects intrusted to the Government, to un- 
dertake here to inquire the de; of its necessity would be to pass the line 
h an cael the judicial department and tread on legislative 
groun 


But, Mr. Speaker, the main attack upon the pending measure is 
irected against the constitutionality of the present method of 
procedure. It is denied that Congress has power by a bill or joint 
resolution to consummate the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands, 
and that the right to annex them, if within the constitutional 
power of the National Government, belongs exclusively to the 
treaty-making power, namely, the President by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate; and that the Congress as the law- 
making body has no concern or function inthe matter. It should 
be borne in mind that Hawaii is now an independent Republic, 
and is one of the great family of civilized nations. It is a State 
of a stable and perfectly o ized government. 

Those who have resorted to this objection, while not disputing 
the right to acquire the territory of these islands, say that it can 
only be done by treaty. A treaty implies a convention or agree- 
ment between two independent nationalities. It further involves 
such an agreement as a continuing, subsisting one and the con- 
tinued independent existence and survival of parties toit. It 
is always open to revocation at the will of either, leaving the 
sufficiency of the cause for such abrogation only to the judgment 
of the public sentiment of civilized mankind. 

However binding such treaty may be in a court of conscience, 
there is no sanction or power to compel its enforcement against 
the will of either . This is essential to the very idea of a 
treaty. The making of a treaty, as well as the continued obsery- 
ance, modification, or revocation of its terms, all matters involv- 
ing the relations of independent states, may be considered as be- 
longing to the province of diplomacy and as properly belonging 
to the treaty-making department. But the total cessation an 
extinction of an independent nation by its union with and ab- 
sorption into ours, whether by conquest or eee surrender 
of its entire territory, independence, aud sovereignty, depends not 
upon treaty, for that term according to the essential elements of 
its definition is not applicable, but upon the representative and 
lawmaking power chosen by the people, who in this Republic are 


the ultimate source of all power and the reservoir of its sover- 


eignty. 

ft. as I have already argued, the power to provide for the com- 
mon defense and welfare is a constitutio: power and it is ex- 
pressly lodged in the Congress, then the adoption of the means to 
that end is also a legislative power and is within the choice of our 
National Legislature. The acquisition of these islands, according 
to the testimony of those best able to judge, is conducive to the 
protection of our Pacific coast and the command of the vast ocean 
which beats upon those shores. They lie in the path of our ex- 
panding oriental commerce and on the way to the opening doors 
of Eastern Asia, and their possible control by some alien power 
is a constant menace and danger to our peace and security. 

If these assumptions are true, then their absorption into our Re- 
public, their entry beneath the shadow and protection of our flag, 
is but a proper, a necessary, and reasonable means to our safety 
and welfare, and lies within the choice and power of the Congress 
under the grant of the Constitution. 

Agam under the power to admit new States which is conferred 
by the Constitution, the acquisition of the Hawaiian Islands would 
be a constitutional exercise of such power, and would, if exerted 
under that provision, n ily be a legislative act. It would 
lie in the power of Congress to accomplish the annexation by bill 
or joint resolution. 

In the case of Texas the annexation was accomplished in this 
way, and the act was mainly justified under the section of the 
Constitution providing for the admission of new States. That it 
was admitted immediately into the Union as a State already or- 
1 see and clothed with the forms of statehood is not essential 

the argument. The power to admit new States implies the 
poner to 12 territory with the ultimate purpose of consti- 
ting and admitting additional States when the necessary con- 
ditions shall be found to exist and the situation shall seem suitable 
in the judgment of Congress. That time may come soon or it 
may be postponed indefinitely, in the sound discretion of Congress, 
as in the notable case of New Mexico, already a part of our terri- 
or for fifty years. 
he doctrine on this subject is thus 5 by Taney, Chief 
Santio; in the noted case of Scott vs. Sandford (19 Howard, U. S., 
). À 

We do not mean, however, to question the power of 88 in this re- 
spect. The power to expand the territory of the United States by the ad- 
mission of new States is plainly given; and in the construction of this power 
by all the departments of the Government it has been held to authorize the 
acquisition of territory not fit for admission at the time, but to be admitted 
as soon as its population and situation would entitle it toadmission. It is ac- 

uired to become a State, and not to be held as a colony and governed by 
ngress with absolute authority; and as the propres of admitting a new 
State is committed to the sound tion of gress, the power to acquire 
territory for that purpose, to be held by the United States until it is in a 
suitable condition to become a State upon an equal footing with other States, 
must rest upon the same discretion. 

It is a question for the political department of the Government; and not 
the judicial; and whatever the political department of the Government shall 
recognize as within the limits of the Uni States the judicial department 
is also bound to „and to ter in it the laws of the United 
States, so far as they apply, and to maintain in the territory the authority 
and rights of the Government, and also the personal rights and rights of 
property of individual citizens, as secured by the Constitution. 

This is a clear recognition of the right of Congress, by a legis- 
lative act, to acquire territory under the power to admit new 
States, although the purpose to erect and admit such States may 
not be in the immediate contemplation of Congress, and may be 
indefinitely med at its will. 

If Hawaii is not now in a situation to justify her admission into 
the family of States there is nothing to exclude the ultimate pos- 
sibility of her 8 the proper qualifications, It is immate- 
rial how long in the future she may remain in the territorial con- 
dition. The fact that she may become qualified for statehood is 
sufficient to bring her annexation under the power of Congress to 
provide for the admission of new States. The pending joint res- 
olution is therefore an appropriate and constitutional proceeding, 
abundantly justified by precedent and a proper construction of 
the language of the fundamental law. 

Then there is the further consideration that involved in the 
Hawaiian treaty, the terms of which are now embraced in this 
joint resolution, are provisions and stipulations which would re- 

uire legislation to carry them into effect. These are the provi- 
sions relating to the temporary government of the islands, the 
assumption of their public debt, Chinese immigration, and the 
appropriation of money, all having relation to the condition and 
status of these islands after their conversion into American terri- 
tory, which, in my humble judgment, do not lie within the do- 
main of the treaty-making power, which is concerned only with 
international relations and conditions. 

This House very early in the history of our Government asserted 


its right to sarig into effect or defeat a treaty which involved the 
appropriation of money or some other act within the prerogative 
of Congress. In connection with the making of the appropriation 
required by the Jay treaty, this body declared by resolution: 


t itis the constitutional right and duty of the House of Representatives 
in all such cases to deliberate on the expediency or carrying 


mcy of 
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such treaty into effect and to dctermine and act thereon as in their judgment 
may be most conducive to the public good. 

In the case of Turner vs. The American Baptist Missionary 
Union (5 McLean, 344), Justice McLean said: 

A treaty is the supreme law of the land only when the treaty-making 
power can carry it into effect. A Seny which stipulates for the payment 
of money undertakes to do that which the treaty-makin wer can not do; 
therefore the treaty is not the supreme lawof the land. To give it effect the 
action of Congress is necessary. and in this action the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives act on their own . and responsibility, and not on the 
judgment and responsibility of the treaty-making power. A foreign Gov- 
arnment may be presumed to know that the power of appropriating money 
belongs to Congress. Noactof any part of the Government can be held to 
be alaw which not all the sanctions to make it law. 

Long before this opinion was delivered by Judge McLean, Mr- 
Jefferson, in a letter to Mr. Monroe, said: 

We conceive the constitutional doctrine to be that though the President 
and Senate have the general porer of making treaties, yet, whenever they 
include in a treaty matters confided by the Constitution to the three branches 
of the Legislature, an act of legislation will be necessary to confirm these 
articles, and that the House of Representatives, as one branch of the legisla- 
ture, are perfectly free to pass the act or refuse it, governing themselves by 
their own judgment whether itis for the good of their constituents to let the 
treaty go into effect or not. On this depends whether the power of legisla- 
tion shall be transferred from the dent, Senate, and House of Repre- 
sentatives to the President, Senate, and Piamingo, or any other Indian, Alge- 


. vine, or other chief. 


Even if the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands were within the 
scope of the treaty-making authority, in the present instance the 
conditions and provisions stipulated for in the proposed cession are 
such that legislation is necessary to validate and carry them out, 
and the refusal of Congress to pass the stipulated enactments 
would result in the failure of the treaty itself. 

Why, then, resort to the cumbersome proceeding of first mak- 
ing a treaty and then virtually reenacting by Congressional legis- 
lation the essential provisions of the treaty when the same result 
may be more 5 and directly accomplished by legislation ac- 
cepting the transfer and enacting the necessary provisions in the 
first instance, especially as precedent and a fair interpretation of 
the Constitution establish at least a concurrent jurisdiction in 
Congress in cases of this character? 

But I do not concede that the projected annexation in this case 
properly belongs to the executive branch of onr Government. 
Inasmuch as it involves the extinction of an independent sover- 
eignty and its total and permanent incorporation into the terri- 
tory of our Union, the nature of the transaction and the status 
thereby created are such that, being a matter affecting only the 
internal policy and welfare of the nation, and not one creating a 
continuing international relation, it does not come within the 
purview of the treaty-making power, but more appropriately and 
exclusively appertains to the lawmaking department. 

Diplomacy, as in this case, may lead up to the point of proposal, 
but the final consummation lies within the domain of legislation, 
and the only effectual proceeding is the one now under considera- 
tion. 

So that not only is the annexation of the Hawaiian Archipelago 
within the national powers, but this is eminently the proper and 
constitutional method of its accomplishment, and it only remains 
for us to decide within the limits of a sound and patriotic discre- 
tion whether their acquisition is reasonably conducive to any of 
the t ends for which our Government was erected—a purely 
le tive and political question. 

, then, these islands have a strategic value; if they are reason- 
ably convenient and desirable for purposes of attack and defense; 
if by the common consent of our greatest naval and military ex- 

they command the northern Pacific, and are the only point 
of vantage in that vast ocean for purposes of war and commerce; 
if, as we have for ay years, through the public utterances of our 
ministers of state and our diplomatic representatives, irrevocably 
committed ourselves to the = that any foreign occupation 
or control of them would be dangerous to our peace and safety; if, 
in these days when steam and electricity are the great forces in 
pro and operating our ships of war and peaceful trade, a 
ing station at this point and its proper maintenance and pro- 
tection are reasonably necessary to our navies and merchant 
marine in their swift errands of public service and traffic, then 
their honorable and peaceful sition by the consent of its con- 
stitutional authorities is within the ancient policy of this Govern- 
ment and its constitutional duty and power to promote the general 
welfare and provide for the public defense. 

Nor need we wait for a state of war for such power to spring 
into being. As it is the highest wisdom to prepare for war in time 
of peace, a fact we have but too vividly realized within the last 
few months; as the national defenseis best secured by preparation 
and proper provision in anticipation of possible attack, and long 
before the sudden stress of actual war finds us defenseless and un- 

repared, we were not bound to wait until actual hostilities were 
Pes but at all times and for many years the obvious constitu- 
tional duty has been incumbent upon us to acquire these islands, 
so necessary to our safety and welfare, and so threatening to our 
peace and security in the hands of any other power. 

Suppose an island or a group of ds should lie within a 


hundred miles of our Atlantic coast and command the great sea- | 
board cities, those gateways of our richest and most important 
trade, would anyone doubt the right and duty of Congress to 
authorize their purchase and e the n appropriation 
therefor? Would not their plain adaptability for Eg hina of de- 
fense, or even their susceptibility to be acquired by a foreign 
power, with the advantage they would furnish for access and at- 
tao uron our coasts, at once dictate their prompt subjection to 
our flag’ 7 

Would the fact that they are islands at all complicate the 
problem? Would it not rather more clearly demonstrate their 
necessity and value to us? Would a matter of a hundred or a 
thousand miles of distance, in these days of lightning speed in 
navigation and travel, be more than an accidental considera- 
tion, scarcely affecting in any appreciable degree the question of 
the propriety of the purchase? Are the long stretches of the Pa- 
cific shores, the t marts and commonwealths which gaze out 
upan those limitless waters and e pate roak for the rich products 
of the far East and the myriad ARS of the south seas, of any 
less importance than the older Atlantic States of the Union? 

Every consideration of patriotism and duty to the nation, that 
greater constituency which we all represent, and whose claims 
are vastly above the narrower interests of the particular locality 
which commissions and sends us here, irresistibly impels us to 
consummate, and without further delay, the annexation of the Ha- 
waiian group. 

And I take this opportunity to say, trusting that the House will 
pardon the di ion, that in the lino of the great admitted 
powers of our Government, and to secure the common defense and 
welfare, we should, with as little delay as possible and while the 
ardor and stimulus of the present conflict are still upon us, ordain 
and provide for a large and powerful Navy. The command of 
the sea bya gener ar | fleet will surely protect the nation in time 
of actual war, and will insure us against the ravages and horrors 
of threatened hostilities by the respect and fear its possession 
will always inspire. At no time in our history have we so keenly 
realized our weakness and unreadiness as in the present great 
emergency. 

Had we, instead of reluctantly acquiring by slow and spasmodic 
legislation, in deference to a most shortsighted, imbecile, and 
sordid opposition, a naval array which scarcely raised us to the 
rank of a third-rate power, possessed the fleets of France or 
Germany, our rightful demands upon Spain would have been 
promptly acceded to, the costly war in which we are now engaged 
would have doubtless been avoided, the last lingering remnants 
of her cruel empire in this hemisphere peacefully and finally ex- 
t ished, and the cause of humanity vindicate 

e narrow statesmanship which has ruled Congress so long, 
however honest and well meaning, I trust has received its con- 
demnation in the manifest costliness and waste it has entailed 
upon us in the want of preparation and the absence of the neces- 
sary material and appliances which characterized our entrance 
upon the present war. At a less expenditure than has already 
been made, we could have been in such a state of preparation as 
would have prevented the conflict and saved the outlay of much 
precious blood and treasure. 

If the acquisition of Hawaii should demonstrate the need of a 
larger navy, that of itself would be a powerful reason in my mind 
for its acquisition. Manned by the bravest and most skillful 
seamen in the world, worthy successors of a Viking ancestry who 
dominated old ocean and its storms in the ages gone by, that 
Navy would be invincible and would forever secure the peace and 
gny of our country from assault and injury. 

e Pacific Ocean is destined to be the theater of the world’s 
struggle for the rich commerce of theEast. Thelightof Western 
civilization is breaking upon those old and decadent nations and 
rousing them from their apathy. Therude touch of the aggressive 
enterprise of Europe A get aps will crumble those ancient empires 
into fragments, but their trade, their precious products, the in- 
genious skill of their busy myriads will survive the fall of their 
tottering 5 and still remain the object of the strenuous, 
. us hope, generous competition of the great powers of the 

est. 

To take our rightful place in the midst of these splendid activi- 
ties, to command the respect of the nations who would elbow us 
from the Pacific, we need a navy commensurate with our rank 
and greatness, and the ion of the central pe. tpg in 
that ocean as an 1 station and depot of supplies. As 
long as I sit in this House my voice and vote shall be for such 
increase of our naval strength as shall be amply adequate not only 
to goard our expanding commerce on that boundless sea, but to 
uphold our flag in the remotest placesof the earth and to serve as 
the surest nty of our future peace and safety. 

Mr. Speaker, even if the 3 ok these islands were not 
in the line of the well-settled policy of this Government, and 
should be regarded as of doubtful propriety in times of peace, it 
is forced upon us in this hour of conflict and danger as a war 
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measure of the most absolute necessity. In the midst of the clash 
of arms with a foreign power it clearly comes under the general 
power of the Government to provide for the public defense, to 
provide for the proper carrying on of an existing war, to main- 
tain the foothold which already our glorious fleet obtained in 
the most valuable and highly prized of our enemy’s possessions, 
to push our conquest to the point of complete subjugation, to 
secure the great object for which we entered upon the contest, 
and to compel a speedy and honorable peace. f 
That the war with Spain is a just and necessary one who will 
deny? Shestands before the bar of the public opinion of the world 
as the great criminal of history. She is the Spain of the Armada, 
of the expulsion of the Moors, of the Inquisition and the auto da 
Jé, of the N etherlands, and her pathway of discovery and conquest 
in the New World which the enterprise of her navigators revealed 
to her adventurers and soldiers of fortune was marked by fire 
and blood, The same spirit animates her policy and her people, 
and she still remains sole survivor of the medimval mae oms of 
Europe, notwithstanding her thin veneer of constitutional liberty. 
Her long career of misrule and cruel repression in that fairest 
of the islands of the sea, so close to our very door; her deliberate 
and gigantic crime against humanity in the deportation from 
their homes and starvation of a whole population; the destruction, 
through her incapacity for orderly and adequate government, of 
our large and valuable interests in that island; the irritating and 
burdensome conditions which a prolonged and fruitless civil war 
has imposed upon our Government and our people, and, above all, 
the tragic destruction of our battle ship riding peacefully at an- 
chor on the smooth but treacherous waters of her harbor, under 
the protection of the laws of international hospitality and the rec- 
ognized customs of civilized nations, all combined to justify our 
firm and inexorable demand for the liberation of Cuba and the 
cessation of the intolerable situation which her own deceitful and 
incompetent system of 8 a 2 
Had she recognized the logic of the situation, so obvious to all 
others, had she taken counsel of her truest interests and of a wise 
statesmanship, she would haye abandoned forever these last 
relics of her blood-stained empire in this hemisphere, and the war 
would have been averted. But, sullenly falling back upon her 
arrogant pride and the ignorance and presumption of her people, 
to subserve the selfish ia 1 8 0 of a tottering dynasty, she fatu- 
ously refused to recede and blindly and recklessly invited war. 
The universal and patriotic outburst of the whole nation, the 
prompt and vigorous response of the President and Congress to 
the demands of the hour, the enthusiastic union and cooperation 
of all sections and all parties in their indorsement and support of 
the measures n to meet the emergency, all testify to 
the profound confidence of our people in the justice and necessity 
of our course. And here let me say that nothing has so touched 
the + American heart as the serong and kindly clasp of the 
i hand of Old England, outstretched to us across the sea, 
othing has so strengthened us in our conviction of the merit 
of our cause as the enlightened and sympathetic approval of her 
le and her statesmen. Long may peace reign between us. 
ith no desire by either for a more formal alliance, may we not 
hope that that identity of free institutions, of liberal laws, of lan- 
ge, and of race which make us akin will draw us more closely 
ther in the splendid missions of peace and civilizing commerce? 
. Speaker, having thus entered upon this war, having been 
forced into it by the irresistible current of events and the stress 
of conditions for which we were not responsible and which we 
could not control,it only remains for us to gather all our resources 
and put forth our mightiest efforts to subdue our foe. Every op- 
portunity to bring her to terms, every opportunity to put her 
upon her back, every opportunity to strike a decisive blow which 
will bring ily an Ronee we all desire should be seized, and 
we are j ed in a ing her wherever she is most vulnerable, 
If by the victorious power of our fleets, and the unconquerable 
courage of our soldiery territory is conquered in the prosecution 
of this war, it becomes ours by the laws of war, by the common 
consent of mankind, by the principles and precedents of inter- 
national codes, and to that extent we have weakened our enemy 
and strengthened ourselves. A title thus acquired is as indubita- 
ble and indefeasible as one obtained by peaceful cession or pur- 


e. 
When our great admiral, obliged by the rigid laws of neutrality 
to leave his anchorage in Hongkong Harbor, sailed away to the 
5 and forced his way into Manila Bay, destroying the 
fleet and silencing its sentinel forts, he gained the keys to 

those luxuriant islands in the far Pacific, the richest and most 
fruitful of all the colonies of Spain. Without troops, without 
even a landing force, he could only wait for the expeditions which 
must follow to complete and secure his conquest. Without that 
support the prize must slip from our grasp and the trophies of 
that matchless victory be lost. It therefore became a duty, a 
necessity, to this Government by every means in its power to 
intensify the blow, to make it as severely felt as possible, to send 
our transports and troops to that point to follow up the achieve- 


ment of our invincible sailors, the reverberation of whose victori- 
ous guns has rolled round the world and whose skill and valor 
have lighted up the ensign of the Republic with a new luster. 

Now, if the conquest of the Philippines is a proper and necessary 
step in this contest and their acquisition will weaken and force 
our enemy to the wall, if their possession by us will even advance 
the purpose of securing more favorable terms or serve as apledge 
of indemnity, we must finish the work so nobly begun by Dewey; 
we must still further carry on aggressive war in that distant 
quarter of the globe. 

We can not send our ships of war and our armies on that lon, 
mission unless we use the Hawaiian Islands as a naval station an 
base of operations and supplies. The use of these islands for the 
purposes of successful war is therefore absolutely necessary. No 
fleet could reach our waiting ships in Manila Harbor without a 
stop and recoaling at Honolulu save by the 3 difficult, 
and expensive method of consort colliers. e must have them, 
then, as a base for our warlike operations in the East or else the 
opening splendors of Dewey's great loit must fade into the 
darkness of humiliation and disaster and Spain gather new hope 
and courage in her struggle. 

As a war measure, therefore, we must take the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. We have no alternative. We must either through the 
extraordinary war powers into which the ordinary prerogatives 
of the Executive expand in time of actual hostilities and threat- 
ened danger to the state, anchor and recoal our ships in Hawaiian 
waters and use the ports of the little Republic for the recuperation 
and supply of our expeditions to the . regardless of her 
rights as an independent nation or her obligations as a neutral, 
or we can, as we ought, accept her offer of cession as recited and 
proposed to be ratified in the resolution now before Congress. 

nder the principles embodied in our treaty with Great Britain 
more than a quarter of a century ago, and now substantially 
recognized asa part of the law of nations, under the principles of 
neutral obligation upon which our recovery of the oh pie claims 
was asserted and enforced, the use of the territory and harbors of 
Hawaii for refitting and supplying our ships and our invading 
armies would be a plain violation of international obligation, 
and would subject her to claims for indemnity which the public 
sentiment of the world and every international tribunal would 
empty, enforce. For us to force a feeble le to commit this 
ach of neutral duty and incur this liability would be to call 
down upon us the world’s condemnation and subject us to the 
charge of a selfish repudiation of the rer principles which we 
had imposed upon the family of nations when our own interests 
were to be advanced. 

Let us, then, choose the nobler, the wiser course. The control 
of these islands we must have in the present emer. . Weare 
impelled by the highest necessity—by the law of self-preservation. 
We have now the opportunity of acquiring them ina just and 
honorable way. The constitutional authorities of their Govern- 
ment, in proper form and voicing its will, have voluntarily ten- 
dered us the transfer of their territory and sovereignty. It needs 
but the passage of this resolution to extend our authority and 
rightfully raise our flag over the islands. 

all we deliberately put aside the generous offer and choose 
the other alternative of a forcible and arbitrary encroachment 
upon the rights and territory of a power whose independent exist- 
ence we insist upon asserting? 

Shall we flaunt in the face of the pomera who are watching our 
course with jealous interest the old maxim of the buccaneerin 
and robber nations of a bygone age that mg makes right, ss 
return to the days when it was the privilege of the strongest to take 
what its power alone wauld justify it in seizing and holding, and 
when the gentler and firmer principles of a just and enlightened 
system of public law had not yet begun to sway the sentiment of 
the civilized nations of the earth and guide and control their 
policy and conduct toward each other? 

Let it be the high privilege of this patriotic body, responding to 
the manifest sentiment of the people of this po land, to follow the 
plain path of obvious duty and prudence, hold up and strengthen 
the hands of our President in this stressful hour of conflict and 
deep responsibility, support him in his noble and laudable desire 
to be relieved from a necessary but otherwise questionable meas- 
ure, by a prompt and emphatic enactment of the joint resolution 
of annexation, thus signally recording once more our confidence 
in his wise Administration, and at the same time reaffirming our 
loyalty to those liberal and enlightened principles which we have 
so notably been the means of incorporating into the recognized 
body of international law. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is said we endanger, we abandon, the Mon- 
roe doctrine in the acquisition of these islands; that we will in- 
augurate a policy inconsistent with its further assertion; that we 
are reaching out beyond our hemisphere, and entangling ourselves 
in the meshes of Eur m concerns and her tortuous and com- 

licated diplomacy, and that by thus becoming intermeddlers in 
oreign politics and rivals in the race for colonial empire, we 
invite similar interferences in the affairs of this continent and 
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— within the limits heretofore held sacred from foreign 
intrusion. The utter inapplicability of this objection is so appar- 
ent that it seems to require no answer. 

This isno measure of colonization. It contemplates no exten- 
sion of our arms and our enterprise into uncivilized and distant 
regions in order to create and build up a remote dependency, 
no settlement of virgin territory, or planting of a colony to be 
fostered into productive greatness to feed the wealth and pride of 
the parent country. It is no encroachment upon the possessions 
of another power nor an interference with its just claims or propar 
influence. Itis but the voluntary consummation of a union be- 
tween two organig ed and civilized communities by which one 
enters into and yields herself to the dominion of the other. Itis 
the absorption of a State now holding its place among the nations 
of the world, a people already vitalized by the influence of our 
institutions and example, with a jurisprudence and a political sys- 
tem closely assimilated to our own, with a citizenship already 
animated by an intense and sympathetic Americanism, and pos- 
sessing the elements of an orderly society and regular government. 

For more than fifty years these islands have been declared to 
be within the circle of an American policy. No more signal in- 
stance of the assertion of our right to protect from foreign aggres- 
sion and interference has been exhibited in our history than in 
our attitude and relations to the Hawaiian Government, and more 
than once our Executive has intervened to prevent the aggression 
of a powerful foreign power upon its people with the declared 
purpose to resort to arms if necessary. A 

It would only weary the House to quote the long succession of 
public declarations by Webster, Marcy, Fish, Blaine, Bayard, and 
other great statesmen and high officials, in which, speaking for 
our Government and enunciating its settled policy, the right of 
this nation to protect these islands from external encroachment 
has been energetically proclaimed. That they were within the 
shadow of our policy and subject to an avowedly American so- 
lution ” has been repeatedly a , and accepted by our people 
and by the outside world without criticism or serious protest until 
a virtual protectorate by the United States over these islands has 
been established and conceded, to the exclusion of every other ex- 
ternal interest. 5 

Surely their final annexation by their own will and consent 
would be no surrender or impairment of the Monroe doctrine, so 
often and so positively affirmed in the past. If the maintenance 
of a protectorate over them, if our treaties of reciprocity and 
exclusive commercial alliance with them, imposing upon us all 
the responsibilities and burdens of a closer and more intimate 
political union and subjecting us at the same time to the embar- 
Tassments and complications likely to arise out of their retention 


of their national independence, are not inconsistent with that doc- |" 


trine, and no Euro power has regarded our actions as a sur- 
render in the slightest degree of any of its principles, surely the 
taking of the one further short step to annexation could not be 
considered as a concession to Europe of her right to plant her sys- 
tems or colonies on this continent. À 

Indeed it rather gives emphasis and stronger expression to the 
principle which dictated its first startling utterance. It was our 
own safety and welfare that were involved and which justified 
its acceptance by our people as a part of their political creed. 
The publication of our interdict against the intrusion and enlarge- 
ment of the dominion of the powers of Europe in this hemisphere 
did not imply that we could not extend our own. On the con- 
trary, the very possibility that we might do so was involved as a 
corollary to that famous article of our political faith. Our re- 
sistance to the extension here of European influence and domina- 
tion was not only because their systems were hostile to ours and 
detrimental to our safety, but because such entry upon our conti- 


nent and taking possession of territory by conquest or colonization 
would hamper and circumscribe our own growth and expansion. 
So firmly has the Monroe doctrine become embedded in our 


political system and so binding has it become upon the conscience 
and judgment of the nation that its enforcement is no longer open 
to question, and we stand ready to defend it to the uttermost. 
Yet there is no greater warrant for its assertion and maintenance 
by our Government than for the right of territorial uisition, 
Both are within the scope of the implied powers of the Constitu- 
tion. Both are but the exercise of the power to provide for the 
common defense and general welfare, and both are within the 
discretion of the political department in determining how best to 
secure those ends. 

Gentlemen in antagonizing this resolution persistently parade 
before our eyes the evils of colonial expansion and the dangers of 
an imperial policy, in the direction of which they say the annex- 
ation of Hawaii is the first fatal step, and seek to arouse our fears 
by academic discourses on the catastrophes that overtook the re- 
publics of the ancient world. They treat the question as if sub- 
mitted for the first time, and as if it contemplated the initiation 
of a new policy, the first deviation from the path in which the na- 
tion has heretofore always trodden. I have said that the problem 


of these islands has been in the minds of the statesmen of the 
Republic for more than half of a century, and that their neces- 
sity and importance to our security and our interests have long 
been conceded and a definite policy adopted with regard to them. 

Indeed, their final peaceful annexation was long ago announced 
and assumed as the only solution of the Hawaiian question. No 
colonial empire was ever contemplated in that event. Only the 
consummation of a long-meditated measure of prudent statesman- 
ship looking to the security of our western coast, the command of the 
American Pacific, and the furtherance of our growing commerce. 

Mr Speaker, we are, indeed, face to face with great and importu- 
nate questions, but they do not spring out of the present proposal. 
Our opponents confound and mingle the simpler and more familiar 
considerations which control the immediate subject of our discus- 
sion with those profounder and more perplexing problems which 
force themselyes upon our thoughts in the swift succession of im- 
posing and startling events which thicken upon us and arouse our 
wonder and speculation. 

They only seem to complicate the pending question, because 
they are contemporaneous, yet we can not resist the fascination 
which their suggestion exerts. A wider, a grander future than any 
we ever dreamed of in the wildest flights of our fancy has now 
begun to unfold before our astonished vision, and, like the enrap- 
turing glim of a far-off landscape caught from mountain top 
amid the rolling clouds below, thrills us with the splendid possi- 
bilities that lie beyond. The annexation of these islands is in 
the line of familiar precedent, and mainly depends upon their ne- 
cessity to us for purposes of trade and our continental security. 

But the awakening which has come upon us in the great war 
with a European power, so suddenly forced upon our people, has 
unveiled to us our close contact and complication with the rest- 
less, stirring world around us, and our own wonderful and resist- 
less power and exhaustless resources. Ought we, can we, main- 
tain our policy of isolation and indifference in the midst of the 
mighty movements and fierce competitions which jostle and 
crowd us? Shall we share in the world’s development and the 
fair prizes of an aggressive and ever-advancing civilization? Shall 
the swift appliances and marvelous forces of our modern life, 
annihilating time and space, the beckoning invitations which 
attract the adventurous and progressive spirit of our 12 1 755 on 
every side, the pressing summons to vigorous effort and high en- 
terprise which break upon our ears find us inert and coldly neglect- 
ful of the opportunities which lie across the path of our destiny, 
or shall we play our part in the opening of the new cen- 
tury, extend our life-giving commerce and the liberalizing and 
humanizing influences of our free institutions, and take our proper 
place as a central figure in the moving scene? 

I do not hint at a career of aggression and conquest, and I de- 
cline to apply to the tendencies and movements I have indicated 
the terms imperialism and colonization in censorious and 
opprobrious sense in which they have beensofreely and recklessly 
used in this debate. Far be it from me to lend even a moment s 
apparent approval to a policy so foreign to the temper and genius 
of this free and generous ple. Yet we can no longer se te 
ourselves from the absorbing interests and resistless activities 
which swirl and eddy around us. We can not, like a hermit 
nation, shrink and shrivel into a lonely and selfish isolation. If 
we would spread our ding commerce; if we would seize the 
rich rew. which wait upon bold adventure and lofty enter- 

rise; if we would give wings to the irations of a brave and 

telligent ple, we must accept the ee responsibilities and 
duties which our commanding continental position, our mighty 
power, and our generous freedom place upon us. 

To seek the seclusion and shelter of apathetic indifference 
would be to invite the very dangers and aggressions we would 
avoid. Even in the calm and measured phrases of Washington's 
Farewell Address there seems to gleam from between the lines the 
hidden fire of a proud and patriotic soul, hopeful of the day when 
timid and prudent policy could be laid aside, and the young na- 
tion he did so much to create sit enthroned between her subject 
seas clothed with invincible power and majesty, an arbiter of the 
destinies of the human race. 

While the ren, par of the glorious conquests which the in- 
comparable skill and divine courage of our sailors and soldiers 
have won and will further win in this just and necessary war, while 
the great and momentous questions so unexpectedly thrust upon 
us in its earliest developments await our best and wisest statesman- 
ship, the serene patience and well- considered judgment of a pet 
and magnanimous people, let us now, by the swift passage of this 
resolution, accept the generous offer of the Hawaiian ublic, 
and thus honorably and peacefully and in the line of our ancient 
traditions widen the area of our freedom and institutions, and se- 
cure one more guaranty of our security and commercial great- 
ness. Let us thus continue to promote our growth and develop- 
ment, and, as the child matures and rounds out into the glory and 
strength of manhood, let us fulfill the end of our being—let us be 
obedient to a law universal and divine. [Applause.] 
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Cuba and the War-Revenue Bill. ; 


SPEEOH 
HON. AMOS J. CUMMINGS. 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 29, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways 
and means to meet war expenditures— 


Mr. CUMMINGS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Whenever the safety of the nation is at stake 
or any great national purpose is to accomplished by war, 

5 should vanish and politics be suspended. [Applause.] 

he war is on, and the people demand that it shall be vigor- 
ously prosecuted in the interests of the country and without re- 
gard to party interests. It can not be prosecuted without the 
sinews of war. This bill is drawn to furnish the sinews of war. 
It isa war measure exclusively, and as such I shall consider it. 
It contains, it is true, features which to me are distasteful. I 


agree with the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BARTHOLDT] in ref- 


erence to the tax on beer, and also with the gentleman from Ver- 
mont [Mr. GROUT] as to the tax on mineral waters. 

The proposition to give the President power to issue bonds does 
not commend itself to everybody, but no war can be waged with- 
out money. I feel it to be my duty to vote for this bond propo- 
sition if all efforts to amend the bill fail. I shall vote for it all 
the more willingly because it is to be a popular loan. When 
opened, the subscription lists are to be sent to the post-offices 

oughout the country, and the honest farmers and mechanics 
afforded an opportunity to subscribe. 

A popular loan, when needed, strengthens the Government. It 
clinches the affections and interests of the people and makes every 
fireside national. Such a loan stands in strong contrast with the 
bonds issued in 1893, 1894, and 1895, when the country was at peace 
with all the world. The first issue was made by private contract, 
giving a well-known syndicate a profit of nearly $8,000,000, 

The other issue invited public competition, but most of the 
bonds again fell into the hands of the old syndicate, which gleaned 
still further profits at the expense of the taxpayers. If this pro- 
poa issue is not sanctioned by Congress, the President may be 

‘orced to follow in the footsteps of the Cleveland Administration 
and impose upon the country a bond issue where syndicates may 
prosper at the expense of the people. Money must be had, and the 
proposed revenué bill, aside from the bond issue, will not bring in 
enough money to prosecute the war. Under the law as it now 
saad the syndi es would reap large profits on any bond issue. 

Mr. VINCENT. They will doit anyway. 3 

Mr, CUMMINGS. No, sir; the people will come in on the 
ground floor. And that is where they ought to come in. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I shall do what can be done toward amend- 
ing the pro bill. The 8 from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] 
has a plan for the issue of Treasury notes, Which possibly may be 
feasible. Then there is an amendment proposing an income tax. 
It ap to me to be nonsensical. You have an income-tax law 
already on your statute book, but the Supreme Court has held it 
void. How are you going to better yourselyes by reenacting the 
same law, so long as the Government is under the domination of 
that tribunal? It seems to me that the proper way would be to 
bringin a constitutional amendment. If the State legislatures 
3 it, you could then pass an income: tax law which would 
be beyond the reach of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
You may be sure, Mr. Chairman, that— 

The mill will never grind with the water that has passed. 

The income-tax law to-day is a dead letter on the statute book. 
Give us something tangible, something substantial, something that 
will hold good after we have enacted it. An income tax, properly 
levied, would, in my opinion, be a most equitable tax, especially 
in time of war. But let us levy it in a constitutional manner. 

Mr. McMILLIN. They have overridden the Constitution. 

Mr. RIDGELY. Iwill say to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Cms] that I have an amendment to that effect before the 
constitutional committee. Will you help me to get it out? 

Mr. CUMMINGS, I will, with pleasure. 

Mr, STEELE. It may not be his amendment. 

Mr. CUMMINGS, I will support it, if it is to be a constitu- 
tional measure. 

Mr. RIDGELY. It is. 

Mr. CUMMINGS 9 
will support me in it, even if I 


York City. [Laughter. 
Now, Mr. dete, h the Spanish Cortes to-day they are hay- 


And I believe my constituents 
do represent a district in New 


ing a similar contest to that in this House. Weyler and Robledo 
are opposing the Spanish budget in Madrid at this very hour. I 
do not know what others here will do, but, sir, Inever will consent 
toput et eed in a position where I can be compared with Weyler 
and Robledo. [Great applause.] Asa Democrat, I stand by my 
principles. As an American, I stand by the nation. I believe it 
to be the duty of every Democrat, after having made the fight 
that his conscience directs toward reforming this measure, to 
turn in and vote to give the President of the United States the 
power to issue these bonds, if it be necessary, to carry on the 
war. In doing this they sustain the vote they gave in favor of 
the war. In doing otherwise they stand on record as refusing to 
vote supplies to carry on the war which they have hailed with so 
much eagerness. It does seem to me that if a President elected 
on a Democratic platform is allowed to issue $800,000,000 in 
bonds in time of peace, a President elected on a Republican plat- 
form might with perfect propriety be allowed to issue 8200, 000,000 
in time of war. 5 88 

What I desire, Mr. Chairman, and all I desire, is to give the 
Executive no excuse for not conducting the war vigorously and 
victoriously on the ground that Congress has not upheld the 
President in his efforts. For one, I stand ready to vote all the 
supplies asked for, holding the Administration responsible for 
their proper expenditure. [Applause.] 


CUBA, 

Mr. Chairman, I take this opportunity to detail to the House 
the results of an investigation in March last as to the situation 
in Cuba. Repeatedly have 1 sought the floor for this purpose, 
and repeatedly have I been denied. Under the terms of thes 
cial order governing this debate my opportunity has come, and I 
willingly,avail myself of it. This investigation was made at the 
invitation of the editor of the New York Journal. That news- 
paper had printed harrowing accounts of the sufferings of the 
reconcentrados, accompanied by photographic illustrations, As 
doubts had been . concerning the accuracy of these re- 

orts, the editor of the newspaper invited Senators THURSTON of 

ebraska, GALLINGER of New Hampshire, and Monry of Missis- 
sippi, and Representative WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH of Michigan, 
and myself, to visit Cuba and personally view the situation. 

The three Senators have already embodied the result of their 
investigations in speeches made upon the fioor of the Senate Cham- 
ber. o opportunity, however, has been afforded me to 
upon the matter in the House. All the details furnished by the 
Senators are correct. I wish also to add a tribute to Senator 
Proctor for his thorough description of what he witnessed in 
Cuba during the two weeks preceding the visit of his brother 
Senators. He went there of his own accord, determined to ascer- 
tain the truth by a personal inyestigation. His story speaks for 
itself. The facts detailed stand unchallenged, and can not be 
challenged by anyone in the least conversant with the situation. 

The man directly responsible for the rounding up and martae 
ofthereconcentrados was General Weyler, late Captain-General o 
the island. He was once characterized on this floor by myself as 
“the Gila monster of Spanish tyranny, befouling with his breath 
the atmosphere of civilization.” This characterization is said to 
have touched him to the quick, He based the effort to exterminate 
a whole people by starvation upon the ground of military necessity. 
War, he declared, recognized no principle of humanity. It was 
not ethical, but Rio practical. Gomez and Maceo had swept 
from the eastern to the western end of Cuba, destroying sugar 

lantations and reddening the sky with blazing cane fields. 

eyler retaliated in kind. 

The rural Cuban was the friend of theinsurgents. It was from 
his little patches of tilled ground that the patriot drew his sup- 
plies. The insurgents were mounted upon horses raised in the 
rural districts and were fed upon native cattle. The entire rural 
population sympathized with the parae It keptthem supplied 
with information as to the strength and movements of the Spanish 
forces, and saved Gomez and from many a carétally re- 
pared trap. Of course, these Cubans were noncombatant. ey 
were not wanted in the ranks of the patriot army, as there were 
neither guns nor ammunition for them. They served their coun- 
try best by remaining on their farms and raising yams and cattle, 
The revolutionary army was under strict discipline, and the agri- 
cultural population were free from marauders and predatory ex- 
cursions. 

Weyler was the first to recognize the fact that, while outwardly 
peaceful and loyal, the people were the main reliance of the Cuban 
army. Their friends and relatives were in the ranks of the 
triots, and, more than this, they were as thoroughly imbued with 
a spirit of liberty as were the! American farmersin the Revolution.” 
To use the words of a Spanish sympathizer in Havana, The entire 
people were at heart insurrectionists, and the very grass under 
the feet of the Spaniards was insurgent.” 

THE EFFECT OF WEYLER'S POLICY. 

Weyler’s resolution, once formed, was carried out with mer- 

ciless severity. Martinez Campos had fought several battles with 
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the insurgents, but was unable to prevent the invasion of the 
western provinces. They contained the richest plantations in the 
island, ceo and Gomez had maintained themselves in front 
of Havana for several months. The Spaniards themselves ac- 
. knowledged that they might have entered the city by a bold 
dash. Maos friends say that he was fully aware of this fact, 
5 he preferred to obey the dictates of prudence and remain 
outside. 

Weyler's orders for the concentration of the rural population in 
the different towns were promptly carried out in Pinar del Rio. 
The Spaniards butchered all the horses and cattle, destroyed every 
hamlet, and forced the noncombatants into the different towns. 
The object was to render it impossible for Maceo's forces to obtain 
pore: In this Weyler was undoubtedly successful. Maceo’s 

oops suffered terribly for lack of supplies. Several battles were 
fought with varying success. The insurgent army practically 
went to pieces. It was not strong enough to recross the trocha, 
and Maceo himself was finally killed while trying to reach Gomez 
with a few followers. 

bile bane potty the province as practically pacified. Meantime 
his edict had been carried into effect in Havana, Matanzas, Santa 
Clara, and Puerto Principe. Ditches were dug around the pens in 
various towns and barbed wire fences placed on the outer side of 
the ditches. The entire rural population was either butchered or 
driven within these ditches. No effort whatever to feed them was 
made. Weyler's friends declare that he meant to make provision 
for them, but that he was unable to do so. Meantime he concen- 
trated his strength and marched from Havana to the border of 
Puerto Principe in a vain effort to bring Gomez toa decisive battle. 

That wary old campaigner kept out of his way, worrying him 
as Marion and Sumter worried Cornwallis and Tarleton. eyler 
went back to Havana. Meantime the reconcentrados died by 
thousands of starvation. The provinces of Havana, Matanzas, 
Santa Clara, and a portion of Puerto Principe were practically 
as free from insurgents as was Pinar del Rio. The suffering in 
all these provinces was intense. 

Weyler began to gather himself for a supreme and final effort 
to drive the patriots from Santiago de Cuba, in which province 
they maintained a well-drilled force under Calixto Garcia. He 
was on the point of making this demonstration when Canovas 
was assassinated, and Weyler was ordered back to Spain, Blanco 
becoming his successor. 

Weyler's friends assert that if he had remained in office six 
weeks longer, Garcia’s column would have broken and dispersed 
and Santiago would have become as free from insurrection as the 
other provinces. In other words, the insurgents would have 
dwindled into predatory bands, without organization and without 
an attempt to maintain an insurrectionary government. The 
Weylerites laugh at the effort of Sagasta and Blanco to organize 
an autonomic government. 

Certain it is that Weyler isa remarkable man. He was a mili- 
tary attaché of Spain at Washington during the American civil 
war. He served with Sheridan in the Valley, and had a great ad- 
miration for Sherman and Grant. He speaks English fluently, 
and ought to be thoroughly acquainted with the resources and 
disposition of the people of the United States. He is quick in 
motion, alert in mentality, decisive in action, and unrelenting in 
2 At a certain hour each day he would appear upon the 


do in Havana in full uniform and march up and down the 


square for thirty minutes, entirely unaccompanied. 

On assuming office he sent for the American newspaper corre- 
spondents. He asked how many of them had seen service in the 
American war. There were some who had fought within the 
ranks of the Confederacy, and others who served in the Union 
army; others had followed their profession in botharmies. Wey- 
ler told the latter that they hardly needed instructions as to the 
news which they would forward to their papers. Their experi- 
ence - in the civil war had undoubtedly ripened their judgment, 
and they would send nothing that was improper or liable to be of 
service tothe insurgents, As Captain-General, he had determined 
to do away with all censorship. As a republican, he believed in 
full liberty of the press. The correspondents were at liberty to 
send everything published in Havana and any other real news, 
but nothing alarmingly sensational, and nothing that they knew 
to be untrue. They should be cautions to give no news that would 
tend to disclose military plans or movements. 

‘Your messages will go by cable,“ he said. There will be no 
censorship; I shall never see them until they are printed. You 
can wire them in the English language. I want you to under- 
stand that anything you may send of an 3 nature will re- 
fleet on me both here and in Madrid, and I shall be held responsi- 
ble and be censured for removing the censorship.” 

He told them that they were at liberty to come and see him at 
all times, and gave orders to admit them without formality and 
at all hours. Nothing, apparently, could be fairer, yet within a 
week the Captain-General received bitter complaints from the 
Spanish minister at Washington and from Madrid about the press 
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telegrams.” He was finally peremptorily ordered to restore thel 


censorship. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF GENERAL WEYLER. 

Weyler's moods varied. At times he would invite a correspond- 
ent to sit down upon a sofa with him and enter into a free con- 
versation. At others he would receive the correspondent while 
seated at his desk. Looking up, he would say, Do you want to 
seeme? Well, what is it? Speak! I am quite busy.“ 

He spoke 1 only when his adjutants were not present. 
He seemed to ap rehensive that it would create a suspicion 
within their minds if they heard him conversing in English with the 
correspondents. If a correspondent produced a clipping from a 
newspaper, Weyler invariably seized it and put it in his pocket. 
He patronized all the clipping bureaus in the United States, and 
had a score of scrapbooks. All clippings of denunciation against 
himself were underlined with red ink. They were placed in a 
separate scrapbook. All caricatures of himself and of the little 
King of Spain were put in a different volume. 

At times he was facetious. George Eugene Bryson, a well-known 
correspondent, once visited him and asked permission to see the 
Competitor and other American prisoners in the Cabanas. If you 
don’t care to let me enter the fortress,” said Bryson, please be so 
kind as to have them brought tothe gate where I can talk to them.” 

“Why,” replied Weyler, dont you know that there are no 
American prisoners in the Cabanas? Haven't you yet learned 
that I have fed them all to the sharks?” 

No.“ Bryson answered, “I hadn't learned it,” 

„Well,“ replied Weyler, “you don't read the New York Sun. 
Some days Rep ono of the post-office officials brought me a letter 
addressed to Mr. God, managing editor of the New York Sun. [The 
managing editor’s name was Mr. Lord.] It was a good, fat letter. 
I looked over it and found that two bodies of prisoners had been 
picked up off Morro Castle with their arms and legs eaten off by 
sharks. The correspondent further asserted that nearly all the 

risoners in the Cabanas had been fed to sharks, and the sharks 
ad pot so fat they were hardly able to swim. 

There was only one thing to do with such a letter as that,” con- 
tinued Weyler, “and that was to seal it up and forward it. It 
was a recognition of the confidence of the correspondent in the 
Spanish mail system. Other correspondents would have sent the 
letter to Key West in a special dispatch boat. Well, the Sun 
printed it with a flaring caption, The only regret that I had 
about it was that my friend Don Pancho, of the Associated Press, 
was beaten out of the news. But I gave Pancho a chance after- 
wards, On the following day Isent for him and gave him a shark 
story. 

„Have you heard what the sharks did to-day?’ I said to him. 

No, he replied. 


a wilderness covered with ashes and bones if this would insure 
victory, 
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“What care I.“ said he, with a wave of the hand, how t 
the sacrifice of life to crush out the spirit of rebellion? I go 
back to Spain triumphant, no one will ever dare to ask for detailed 
accounts of the cost of victory.” 

A TALK WITH CAPTAIN-GENERAL BLANCO. 

On March 9 the Congressional visitors, accompanied by Consul- 
General Lee, paid a formal visit to Captain-General Blanco. The 
8 took carriages and were driven to the oe of the Captain- 

eral, It fronts an exquisite park in the center of the city. 
Like all such palaces, it has an inner court, with marble stairways 
on the right and left of the entrance. In the inner court stands a 
marble statue of Columbus, Spanish soldiers in neat uniforms 
ard the entrance. The party wre ogee from their carriages, and, 
eaded by General Lee, mounted the stairway, where they were 
met by General Parrado, second to Blanco in command. They 
were ushered into a reception room and invited to seats. The 
apartment was richly furnished. 

General Parrado, through an interpreter, said that General 
Blanco was busy, but would receive his visitorsin a few moments. 
The apartment fronted the park. Adjoining it was a second 
ee resembling the governor’s room in the city hall, New 

ork. It contained painted portraits of the Captains-General of 
Cuba for more than a century. One of the party entered this 
room and was gazing at the parning when General Parrado 
took him by the arm and began to his attention to the most 
distinguished of the group: 

“De Rodas?” asked the visitor, pantag to a portrait. 

Si,“ answered General Parrado. De as, 1t will be remem- 
bered, was one of the Captains-General of the island during the 
soit erie war. The picture showed a clean-cut face, with a bald 
head, and an exquisitely fitting uniform. After ing at it a 
minute or more, the visitor turned to General Parrado and said, 
‘Show me Balmaseda, please.” The General, using his index 
finger, pointed to a portrait on the left of De Rodas, saying Bal- 

“maseda.” This Captain-General won a reputation in the ten years’ 
war equal to that of Weyler in the present war. Now show me 
Lersundi,” said the visitor. With alacrity the general pointed to 
aportrait. Lersundi had a diplomatic face and no military air. 
4 Polevieja?” inquired the visitor, turning away. The general's 
index 3 again brought into play. Polevieja was the suc- 
cessor of Blanco as Captain-General of the Philippine Islands. He 
is accredited with having crushed the rebellion in those islands, 
although later dispatches say that the fires of insurrection are 
again burning as brightly as ever. It was said in Havana that he 
is to be successor to Blanco in Cuba. Many years he was 
Captain-General. The face bore a remarkable resemblance to that 
of the late Gen. John A. Logan, 

„Dulce?“ inquired the visitor. General Parrado pointed to a 
poraa i on the op te wall, It was that of ce, who was 

riven from the i d by the Havana volunteers because of his 
clemency. As the visitor gazed upon his features and made some 
remarks in English, the General looked at him querulously. Some 
of the Weyler newspapers had intimated that Bianco oars meet 
the fate of Dulce. Concha,“ remarked the visitor, at which the 
General smiled and designated the portrait of one of the most 
noted of all the Spanish governors. It was an American face, 
denoting firmness and decision. There was nothing Spanish 


about it. 
At this point General Parrado turned, and, pointing to a por- 
trait near by, said, Blanco!“ 


Lone * remarked the visitor, not Blanco—the Prince of 
es 


At this the General laughed heartily. At the same moment 
General Blanco entered the room. Parrado told him what the 
visitor had said, and the General laughed, apparently enjoying 
the remark. It was a portrait of General Blanco, taken nearly a 
quarter of a century ago, when he was first made 6 
of Cuba. The features were those of the Prince of Wales twenty 

ago, but the complexion was darker, Blanco, however, 
like the Prince of Wales, has grown stout. He has a pleasant 
face and a mild eye. He wore neither uniform nor decoration, 
but was dressed in plain black. You meet a dozen men in Wall 
street every day who resemble him. He looked more like a pros- 
perous banker than a Captain-General. With General Blanco 
came Dr. Congosto, the secretary-general. All retired to the re- 
tion room and were seated in a circle. 
meral Lee and General Blanco greeted each other quite 
warmly. It was evident that Blanco had a warm spot in his heart 
for Lee, and that Lee, to a certain 5 rocated the feel - 
Each inquired after the other's health, and there was a vein 
inage in their conversation. 

Lou must visit me in the United States this summer,” said 
General Lee, and we will to Saratoga together. The water 
there will be of great benefit to you. Aside from this, there are 


ing. 
of 


nd balls every night, and you will have an op; of being 
ed to many bewntifal American ladies, x und a 


erstand that 


during your last visit to the United States were greatly im- 
pressed with their loveliness.” =“ : 

General Blanco partly understood what was said, but relied 
upon an ini for a thorough definition. Throwing up his 
hands, he said he feared that he would be unable to accept the 
kind invitation that was extended to him. My duties might 
keep me in Havana,” he added. 

General Lee replied that if he could not find time to visit the 
springs, it would be his pleasure to send him several cases of the 
water, as he felt confident that it would be very beneficial. 

AUTONOMY. 

Meantime the visitor had entered into conversation with Dr. 

Congosto. He had met him in Philadelphia several years ago, and 

the meeting. Congosto speaks English like an American, 
He was polished and cordial. He has a remarkable head, with a 
full, broad forehead and large liquid eyes. He is known as the 
Talleyrand of the Blanco inistration. 

Ok course your visit here is for pleasure alone?“ he said. 

“ Hardly that,” replied the visitor. I came to see what I can 
see, if not to hear what I can hear.” 

The conversation then drifted u the effort to establish au- 
tonomy for Cuba, The 8 e visitor was told, came from 
Madrid, at the suggestion of General Blanco. The Captain-Gen- 
eral selected theautonomiccabinet. It consists entirely of Cubans. 
This cabinet had complete control of the civil administration of 
the island, Congosto said, and they were entirely Sirs e for 
the present situation. They had removed the Spani overnors 
of the six provinces and appointed Cubans in their s' One of 
these ee in former days had been sentenced to death. 
More than this, the autonomic cabinet had removed all the Span- 
ish mayors of the different cities and appointed Cubans in their 
places. All the judges of the courts had been removed and Cubans 
substituted. 

It was a system more liberal than that in Canada to-day. Gen- 
eral Blanco did not preside at the meeting of the cabinet, and had 
no more power than the Governor-General of Canada. Elections 
had been ordered the same as those held inthe Canadian provinces: 
They would be held some time in April. When he was asked 
whether the franchise was based on a property qualification, he 
replied, “No; the only qualification is the ability to read and 
write, and loyalty.” 

Are the negroes to vote the same as the whites?” he was asked. 

“Certainly,” was the reply. ‘‘There is no distinction as to race* 
or creed here, We recognize the negro as an equal with the 
whites, both socially and politically. The blacks are far more 
free than those in the United States,” he remarked, “for if I am 
to believe what I see in your American newspapers, many of them 
are debarred from voting. In Cuba there is no feeling against 
them, nor any question whatever of their rights to vote.” 

In reply to further questions Dr. 3 said that the inspect- 
on eee canvassers of elections were appointed by thé auton- 
omi ; 

“I am told,” said the visitor, “that the Spaniards will vote 
against autonomy.” 

“This may be true,” was the answer; ‘‘I am inclined to the 
opinion that the Spaniards will carry the large cities, but that the 
autonomists will carry the country.” 

It was suggested that the autonomist elective officers might ma- 
nipulate the returns so as to give an autonomist majority. Dr. 
Congosto smiled and replied: ‘t You seem to be familiar with the 
American system of conducting elections. Here the system is an 
experiment,” he continued, shrugging his shoulders, ‘‘ but it is 
my belief that the autonomists will be successful.” 

further conversation it was alleged that the autonomists were 
the ones who were making pro; s to the t chiefs and 
endeavoring to draw them within the line of autonomy. He ex- 
pr no opinion as to the result of such an experiment. 

“Wall, 3 the visitor, “ = the 5 elect a 
majority and a system is inaugura’ e same as that in Canada, 
what next? It has not received the indorsement of the Spanish 


rtes. . 

No,“ replied the secretary-general; “the last Cortes made no 
rovision for it, but a new Cortes, under the administration of 
Sagasta, is to be chosen, and they will have the power to sanction 


t. 

Here the visitor remarked that Martinez Campos had made a 
similar proposition, so as to end the ten years’ war. It had been 
vies ly accepted by the insurgents, and Gomez and Maceo had 

id down their arms and left the island with an explicit under- 
standing that autonomy was to be given, yet when Campos became 
prime minister of Spain the Cortes failed to ratify it. Congosto 
made no reference to Campos, but replied that this proposi- 
tion came from Sagasta. The elections in Spain would undoubt- 
ediy result in the triumph of Sagasta's administration. The Gov- 
ernment usually carried the elections, and in his opinion there was 
no doubt about this one, A Cortes would be elected that would 
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support the proposition of autonomy coming from the prime min- 
ister. Here the visitor said all would then remain in the hands of 

prime minister. If he should change his mind and reverse 
his steps, the Cortes would undoubtedly vote in accordance with 
his wishes and refuse autonomy. 

To this no reply was made, save a shrug of the shoulders, The 
Doctor apparently believed that none was necessary. 

All this time General Lee continued his conversation with Gen- 
eral Blanco. As the party arose they were conducted again to 
the apartment containing the portraits of the Captains-General. 
It was remarked that the Captains-General of seventeenth 
century bore a striking resem! ce to the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. They wore queues and had clean-shaven 
faces. Some had blue eyes and Roman features, presenting a 
marked contrast to the most of their successors.. General Blanco 
and General Lee, with General Parrado, sat down at a desk, while 
an artist sketched all three. The conversation rippled right mer- 
rily, with the assistance of an interpreter and an occasional sally 
from Congosto. It was more of a social than a formal reception. 

Five minutes afterwards formal leave of the Captain-General 
was taken. As the party descended the marble stairway they 
stopped to admire the statue of Columbus. Files of Spanish sol- 
diers still remained at the entrance. 

“It was here in front of this statue,” said a correspondent who 
accompanied the party, ‘‘that the body of General Aranguran was 

when it was brought to Havana two weeks ago. It was 
rne here covered with blood, amid the imprecations of the Span- 
ish volunteers. Blanco, from the second-story window, witnessed 
the demonstration. With an impatient wave of the hand, he 
promptly ordered the corpse to be taken to the morgue. When 
the relatives of the unfortunate young Cuban patriot sought it, 
the General humanely turned it over to their care and it received 
a Christian burial, 
TREATMENT OF AMERICANS. 


The sufferings of American citizens in Cuba haye been over- 
looked in the horror created by the execution of Weyler's recon- 
centration order. It resolved itself into a deliberate effort to ex- 
terminate the rural Cuban population by starvation. No effort 
was made to feed them. To use the words of Miss Clara Barton 
to a Congressional delegation visiting Matanzas, ‘‘the Turks were 
far more merciful to the Armenians. They put them to the sword 
outright and spared them the untold miseries. inflicted upon the 
Cubans,” 


It was not at first generally known that among the reconcen- 
trados driven into the Weyler pans were scores of citizens of the 
United States. In every case they were treated as rebellious sub- 
jects of Spain. If they protested and refused to obey the order, 
they were slaughtered on their plantations by the Spanish guer- 
villas. In most cases their cattle were killed, their houses burned, 
and their lands laid waste. Many would have starved to death 
in the were it not for the $50,000 appropriated by Congress. 
A few beyond the ken of the watchful consuls charged with the 
distribution of the provisions undoubtedly did die of starvation. 

Gen. Fitzhugh Lee filled his functions grandly. His example 
was followed by Consul Brice, at Matanzas, and Consul Barker, at 
Saguala Grande. All made reports of these ontrages on Ameri- 
can citizens, but these reports were buried in the pigeonholes of 
the State Department here at Washington. Near Sagua la Grande 
an American citizen was butchered on his plantation by guerrillas. 
The murder was brought to the attention of Consul Barker. 
With sleepless energy he laid bare every detail. He secured the 
affidavits of seven eyewitnesses of the crime and forwarded them 
to Washington. No reply was received, and I have no knowledge 
= any protest made by the State Department to the Spanish: au- 

orities 


Nor was the situation improved under the rule of autonomy. 
In Matanzas to-day there remains an American citizen who two 
ars ago owned a plantation on the river, 6 miles from the city. 

e was driven into the pen under the Weyler order and his plan- 
tation destroyed: A Cuban by birth, he married an American 

irl in Amherst; Mass., and became naturalized.. Through the 
Pianoa of Consul Brice he escaped starvation. On the 12th of 
November last the alleged autonomist government removed the 

or of the province of Matanzas and appointed a native 

ban, d'Armis, in his place. The new governor is undoubtedly 

humane and sympathetic. He was once an insurgent, and was 

sentenced to death for treason by the Spanish authorities. He 

accepted office very much as Govin accepted it, with a view of 

again trusting Spanish promises and of giving autonomy a fair 
trial; but he is governor only in name. 

The real governor is Molina, the general commanding the prov- 
inee, better known as the military governor. Molina received 
His commission from Weyler, and is heartily in line with his 
policy. D’Armis issued an order allowing the American recon- 
centrado to return to his plantation. The Amherst man bor- 
rowed $250 and went back to the blackened ruins of his home. 
| He bought a scow.and began to make charcoal, intending to bring 


it down the river on the scow. Prosperity had not fairly glim- 
mered before his pits were destroyed, his charcoal was seized, and 
he was driven back within the lines. 

The military 8 had revoked the order of the civil gov- 
ernor, and the deaths from starvation, as the records show, were 
1,500 a month. Indeed, 23 persons died in the square 
the palace on the vay day that the new civil governor took office. 
Consul Brice forwarded the facts in this case to the State Depart- 
ment, and a claim for damages was made against Spain. All 
have been buried in the archives, and not a whisper of the actual.. 
situation has ever reached the ears of Congress. 

Such are isolated cases of 8 upon American citizens in 
the provinces of Santa Clara and Matanzas. How many similar 
cases have occurred in Pinar del Rio, Havana, Puerto Principe, 
and Santiago de Cuba the buried reports of the American consuls 
may faintly outline. The fact remains that Weyler drew no dis- 
tinction between American citizens and Cubans when he issued 
his inhuman decree. Nor did he heed the protests of those con- 
suls who were brave enough to make them. Weyler’s order was 
positive and imperative. The language, literally translated, is: 

All the inhabitants of the country, or outside of the line of fortifications 
of the towns, shall, within the period of eight days, concentrate themselves 
5 by the igen Any individual who, after the expira- 
tion of this period, is found in the bited parts be considered a 
rebel and tried as such. - 

In most cases the order was executed by the Spanish guerrillas, 
who plundered and murdered without mercy. They acted in 
3 with the spirit of Weyler’s order, which meant ex- 
termination, without regard to age, condition, or sex. He, as he 
said, simply carried out the order of Canovas, without fear or 
favor. It was thus, asasubaltern in the ten years’ war, he i 
out the orders of Captain-General Balmaseda, better known as 
the butcher.” Weyler shifts the onus from his own shoulders 
3 of the prime minister, for whom Spain alone is respon- 
sible. 

THE CASE OF ZARRATE. 


A remarkable instance of Weyler’s firmness and unyielding 
spirit was shown in the case of Zabi Zarrate y Varona. He was 
editor of the Union. Constitucional, a semiofficial organ of the 
Canovas-Weyler régime. Zarrate was also a captain of Spanish, 
volunteers in active service in Havana. His aunt had been mar- 
ried to General Azcarraga, then minister of war in the Canovas 
cabinet. Azcarraga, by the way, was a native of the Philippine 
Islands.. The brother of Zarrate was secretary to the se je 
Genera a seis oe 3 brother . of Eng- 

ish to the young Ki pain. For some u ined reason, 
Zarrate left Havana and joined the patriot army. He carried 
himself with unexampled bravery and became a colonel under 


£0. 

After Maceo’s death he was ambushed, wounded, and captured 
while carrying dispatches from Pinar del Rio to Gomez, in Santa 
Clara. He was thrown into the Cabanas, and a court-martial 
was promptly ordered by General Weyler. The news of his cap- 
ture reaching Madrid, Azcarraga sent a private dispatch to Wey- 
ler, urging him to treat him as leniently as possible. Weyler 
made no reply. He had the reputation of doing his duty, regard- 
less of fear or favor. A private dispatch from the Captain-General 
of Puerto Rico met the same fate. The friends. of Zarrate were 
in despair. 

While the court-martial was in session Azcarraga sent Weyler 
an official dispatch, ordering the finding of the court to be kept 
secret. If its sessions were not ended, he ordered Weyler to sus- 
pend the proceedings and forward the prisoner to Madrid. Prompt 
was the answer of the Captain-General to the minister of war: 
The court-martial has found Zarrate guilty of. treason. The 
sentence is death; and if I am Captain-General to-morrow, the 
prisoner will be shot.” Azcarraga appealed to Canovas and his 
cabinet and besought their intercession. They unanimously sus- 
tained Weyler, whereupon the secretary of war resigned. 

Providence, however, intervsned in amanner almost miraculous, 
The next morning the King’s tutor came to the King in tears, 
saying that he would be unable to give him a lesson in English that 
day, and begging to be excused. The little King asked what was 
the matter. My brother is to be shot to-day in Havana,” was 
thereply. The King instantly sought the Queen Regent and asked 
her to call a cabinet meeting at once, as he wanted to make an 
appeal on behalf of a friend. The cabinet happened to be in ses- 
sion at that moment, discussing the resignation of Azcarraga. 
The tiny King walked into the apartment with his mother. Ina 
neat little speech he alluded to the grief of his tutor and detailed 
the misfortune of his brother. There was no complaint against 
General Weyler. His firmness was applauded and his devotion 
to duty praised. 

But he desired in this ease to relieve the distress of a friend, save 
the brother. and temper justice with mercy. Never had he asked 
any favor of the administration, although he had been proclaimed. 
King a long time ago. This would be his first official act. He 


} 
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directed that the royal pardon be promptly transmitted to Ha- 
vana, bowed, and walked back to the royal apartments with the 

ueen Regent. The cabinet, it is said, were deeply affected by 

is exercise of the young King’s prerogative. The dispatch an- 
1 the a was sent to General Weyler without delay. 
It arrived as Zarrate was marching to the laurel ditch of the Ca- 
banas, where so many patriots have yielded up their lives for the 
freedom of Cuba. The King afterwards complimented General 
Weyler, and asked him to officially inform Azcarraga and other 
relatives of the royal clemency. Zarrate is now an alcade under 
the autonomist government. This pardon, it is averred, is the 
only one on record that has not been promulgated through the 
war department in Spain for centuries, 


THE COMMANDER OF THE VIZCAYA. 


A story fully as romantic and interesting is told of Captain 
Eulate, the commander of the cruiser Vizcaya, the late visitor to 
the harbor of New York. The incident occurred in La Guayra, 
on the Spanish main, in 1891. The American consul there was 
Mr. Hanna, a relative of Hon. Jerry Rusk, of Wisconsin. The 
city was raided by one of Dictator Mendoza’s generals. He im- 
prisoned all of the foreign merchants and seventeen consuls, repre- 
senting different nations, demanding a large ransom for their 
release. Hanna was out of town when the raid began. On his 
return he sensed the situation and took immediate steps for the 
rescue of his colleagues. 

The only war vessel in the harbor was the Jorge Juan, a little 
se ship with three small 1 detailed for coast- guard duty. 

er commanding officer was Eulate, then a sublieutenant in the 
Spanish navy. Hanna tried to communicate by cable with the 
nited States Government, but failed. He next tried to reach 
the American minister at Caracas, and was again shut off. Fi- 
nally, as a last resort, he took a boat and boarded the Jorge Juan. 
Lieutenant Eulate received him with marked courtesy, and lis- 
tened graciously to his story. 

Hanna detailed the startling events that had occurred, and 
asked the aid of the Spanish gunboat in rescuing the imprisoned 
consuls, Eulate listened with much interest. He replied that 
§ was one of the first nations to recognize the independence 
of the American colonies when they were struggling with Great 
Britain for their freedom, and she would not decline to assist the 
United States at a time like the present. He said his ship was at 
Mr. Hanna's disposal, and asked him what he intended todo, ‘I 
ke Sg to demand the release of the imprisoned consuls,” was the 


reply 

1 Eulate then placed bide Spanish marines at the 
di of Consul Hanna. He ordered his crew to prepare for 
action, The marines were embarked in the launch, which dis- 

layed the American flag. Consul Hanna landed with them and 

emanded the release of the imprisoned consuls within twenty 
minutes, saying that if this was not done the gunboat would open 
fire upon the city. A ey 8 shot was fired at the Spanish vessel 
from the shore, It struck her in the bow, and Lieutenant Eulate 
responded with a blank broadside. The consuls were released 
under Hanna’s ultimatum. He then demanded the release of the 
imprisoned foreign merchants. General Pepper, representing the 
dictator, Mendoza, promptly complied with the demand, and his 
troops evacuated the city. The American flag was then hauled 
down from the Jorge Juan and the Spanish ensign appeared at 
her stern. The marines were returned to the ship, and Captain 
Hannaand the released consuls warmly thanked Lieutenant Eulate 
for his services, 

This, however, was not the end of the matter. The Spanish 
Government was indi tat the action of its lieutenant. He 
was ordered back to Havana, deprived of his command, and sent 
to Morro Castle. A court-martial was ordered, the lieutenant be- 
ing char, with piratical acts at La Guayra. Before a verdict 
was rendered, the Spanish Government had officially received the 
thanks of nineteen foreign governments, ranging from the gigan- 
tic Empire of Russia to the Queen of Hawaii. This opened the 
eyes of Spain. She recognized the injustice done to Eulate. He 
was released from custody, was awarded one of the highest naval 
decorations, and placed on waiting orders, Within a short time 
he was made a captain in the Spanish navy and appointed chief of 
the arsenal in Havana. 

When it was determined to send the Vizcaya to New York, 
Captain Eulate was placed in command, It was believed that 
his action at La Guayra would especially commend him to the 
American people. Spain thought thatit could not offer a greater 
act of courtesy. Unfortunately, the action of Eulate at La Guayra 
had never attracted the attention of the American newspapers. 
The public were in ignorance of the facts. They remembered 
only that Eulate had presided over the court that sentenced the 
Competitor prisoners to death. When the court-martial was held 
w by orders from Madrid, Captain Eulate resented the action. 

e indignantly asked for leave of absence and went into retire- 
ment at Puerto Rico, 


ANTONIO MACEO, 


Of all the interesting information gleaned by the Congressional 
delegation, however, none is more interesting and romantic than 
that illustrative of the character and life of Gen. Antonio Maceo, 
It was gratifying to know that he was not killed by the treachery 
of the Spaniards, although they made several efforts to poison 
him. I have in my possession a pass without the lines, issued by 
a Spanish officer to a man charged with this mission. It is dated 
in 1895. The emissary reached Maceo’s camp and disclosed the 
plot to him, begging him to be on his guard. 

Maceo from the province of Pinar del Rio by boat into 
that of avana, and was endeavoring to reach the headquarters 
of the insurgents in that province, when he unexpectedly met a 
Spanish force and was killed. The story that he was led into an 
ambuscade by Dr. Zertuccha evidently is without foundation. 
The Spaniards liberated the physician, who was Maceo’s surgeon, 
because he took advantage of Weyler’s proclamation pardoning 
insurgents who should voluntarily surrender. 

Maceo was undoubtedly the greatest general that the revolution 
has produced. He was as swift on the march as either Sheridan 
or Stonewall Jackson, and equally as prudent and wary. He had 
flashes of military genius whenever a crisis arose. It was to his 
sudden inspiration that Martinez Campos owed his final defeat at 
Coliseo, giving the patriots the opportunity to overrun the rich- 
est of the western provinces and to carry the war to the very 
gates of Havana. 

Maceo developed rapidly in the ten years’ war, which closed 
twenty years ago. As a boy his brightness and probity attracted 
the attention of General Gomez, who made him his protégé. In 
him Gomez had the utmost confidence, and he leven him as he 
loved his son or brother. Maceo entered the patriot army as a 
lieutenant. His promotion was rapid, and he rose to the rank of 
major-general. In that war he developed the ability shown in the 
present war. He died alieutenant-general. Noone has ever ques- 
tioned his patriotism. Money could not buy him; promises could 
not deceive him. His devotion to Cuban freedom was like the 
devotion of a father to his family. All his energies, physical and 
intellectual, were given freely to his country. He won the rank 
of colonel at Sacra, between Guimara and Puerto Principe. 

This was the first and the only time that Maceo was ever driven 
back, but the odds against him were fearful. Gomez was en- 
gaged in battle with General Valmesada, under whom Weyler 
learned cruelty and brutality. Gomez at this time had 800 men, 
and Valmesada 1,500. Only 300 of the patriots were armed with 
rifles. The others carried the machete, and used it with deadl 
effect, Two hundred men were put under Maceo’s e 
He was pared in an important position and told to hold it as long 
as possible. Meantime Gomez prepared an ambuscade for the 
Spaniards. Maceo held the position for hours and brought back 
80 of his 200 men, 52 of the 80 being wounded. The Spanish 
forces were caught in a ravine and lost 600 men. It was the most 
momentous battle of the ten years’ war. Maceo was then a cap- 
tain and Gomez commander in chief, 

Maceo, though a mulatto, was a second cousin of Martinez 
Campos. His mother came from the town of Mayari, on the 
north coast of eastern Cuba. Indian blood courses in the veins 
of its inhabitants—the Indians of whom Jesus Rabi, a prominent 
Cuban general, is so striking a representative. Maceo’s mother 
was half Indian and half negro, Her family name was Grinan. 
Col. Martinez del Campos, the father of Martinez Campos, was the 
military gore of Mayari. While in this station he had rela- 
tions with a woman of Indian and negro blood, who was a first 
cousin of Maceo’s mother. It was in Mayari that Martinez Cam- 
pe was born. The father returned to Spain, taking his boy with 

im. Campos was baptized and legitimatizedin Spain, and under 
Spanish law the town in which one is baptized is recognized as 
his legal birthplace. 

When Sampos returned to Cuba as Captain-General he made 
inquiries for mother. On discovering her residence he estab- 
lished her at Campo Florida, near Havana, where she was ten- 
derly cared for until her death, some three years ago. The second 
cousins were on opposite sides in the fight at Sacra, in which Val- 
maseda was defeated. While the governments were conducting 
negotiations at Zanjon, under the promise of autonomy made by 
Campos, Maceo remained in the mountain district of eastern 
Cuba. For a long time he refused to enter into any negotiations 
whatever with the Spanish authorities. 

THE TREATY OF ZANJON. 

After Maceo became a major-general and Campos became Cap- 
tain-General, and while preliminaries were being discussed at Zan- ` 
jon, a meeting between them was arranged. Cam was very 
desirous of a conference with Maceo. He sent word that he was 


coming, and they met on the plain of Barragua. There were two 
royal palms of extraordinary size on this palo, landmarks through- 
out the country, well known to every 


It was agreed the two 
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generals should meet in the shade of these palms at noon, accom- 
nied by their staffs. The place of meeting was selected by 
eo, at the request of the Captain-General. 

Maceo’s army was only a few miles away. The mulatto general 
arrived beneath the palm trees at noon, with an escort of thirty 
men. Raising his field glass he scanned the horizon, but could 
see nobody. 3 that Campos did not koop his word, he 
dismounted and found the Captain-General seated and propped 
againstone of the palms, fast asleep. Before this discovery Maceo 
had seen a horse tethered in a clump of bushes 200 yards away. 
It had borne Campos to the rendezvous. When the Spanish gen- 
eral opened his eyes, Maceo said: Why, General, where is your 
staff? 

Between gentlemen, on occasions like this, Campos gravely 
replied, there is no need of witnesses.” 

tis possible that the Captain-General did not desire the pres- 
ence of his staff, preferring that the conversation should be strictl 
confidential. Strangers are not the only ones dogged by Spanis: 
spies. The Government itself maintains an espionage on all of 
its officers. ; : 

Describing the interview afterwards, Maceo said that never in 
his life did he feel more ashamed than when Campos remarked 
that gentlemen on occasions like thisneeded no witnesses. In re- 
ply the patriot said: ‘‘General, pardon me,” and turning to his 
staff ordered them back several hundred yards. Among them was 
the noted negro commander, Flor Crombet, whose inflexible pa- 
triotism was sometimes sullied by atrocious acts. Maceo might 
justly be termed the Toussaint l’Ouverture of the insurrection 
and Crombet its Dessalines. Saluting Maceo previous to retiring, 
Crombet said: General, I hope you know your duty.” 

To this remark Maceo responded: ‘‘ Retire, and return at 3 
o'clock.” 

Crombet referred to a law enacted by the Cuban government 
similar to the one now in force in Cuba. It provided for theshoot- 
ing of any Spanish officer who approached a patriot general to 
treat for a surrender. In telling the story afterwards, Maceo said 
- that he saw the devil in Crombet’s eyes, and feared trouble. 

At 8 o’clock the escort returned, but without Crombet. Quin- 
tin Bandera, the well-known negro general of the present war, 
came back with the escort and reported that onreaching the camp 
Flor Crombet had mustered his forces and departed. This re- 
duced Maceo's army at least one-third. Fearful that Crombet 
meant mischief, and knowing his savage disposition, Maceo was 
afraid that Cam might be attacked on his return to his head- 
quarters. He offered to escort him back to his staff, and the offer 
was accepted, 

Crombet had really gone to ambuscade Campos and his escort. 
He planted the ambuscade at a point called Los Infiernos (Hell’s 
Steps). When Campos reached his escort, Maceo shook hands with 
him and de ed, e warily followed the Captain-General, how- 
ever, until long after sunset. About 8 o'clock at night Campos 
was fiercely attacked by Crombet. The attack was stoutly re- 
sisted. Maceo closed up, on hearing the first shot, and vigorously 
defended Campos, much to the astonishment of the latter. The 
assault was repelled, and the Captain-General returned to Alto 
Songo, Maceo accompanying him as far as Jarajuica. 

Flor Crombet never rejoined Maceo. He afterwards disbanded 
his forces, reached the southern coast, and escaped to Jamaica. 
This story was told by Maceo to a friend while seated on a log on 
the plain of Barragua, near the two royal palms where Martinez 
Campos took his nap, 


SPANISH TREACHERY. 


Maceo had a second interview with Campos not long afterwards. 
It was upon the estate of an English planter. Campos urged him 
to follow the example of others and surrender on the promise of 
autonomy. Maceostoutly refused to accept such terms. He pro- 

that he be allowed to secrete his arms and leave Cuba, feel- 

g perfectly free to return to the island whenever he pleased. 
This proposal was finally accepted. Campos further guaranteed 
the freedom of the slaves in Maceo's army, promising that the 
should have the same rights in Cuba thereafter as Spanish citi- 
zens. He also solemnly promised that Maceo and his staff should 
be sent to Jamaica on a steamship furnished by Campos and there 
released. These promises were made in the presence of the British 
consul, who came to Songo with Maceo in a buggy. 

On his arrival at Songo the patriot general was sent in aspecial 
train with the British consul to Santiago de Cuba. From the train 
he went directly aboard the ship Thomas Brooks, chartered to 
take him to Jamaica. Somewhat to his surprise, his staff was 
placed aboard another steamer, called Los Angelos. In violation 
of the promise of Martinez Campos, the staff were taken not to 
Jamaica, but to Puerto Rico. ere they were transferred to 
Spanish war ships and taken to Ceuta. It is probable that Maceo 
would also have been sent there, despite the agreement of Campos, 
were it not for the friendship shown him by the British consul, 
Mr. Ramsden, who was the owner of the Thomas Brooks, Some 


months later Campos became prime minister in Spain. He had 


guaranteed home rule to Cuba, but the Spanish Cortes refused to 
sanction the agreement. They were not, however, utterly lost to 
shame, for they did pass Moret’s bill freeing the negroes. This, 
however, looked like a stroke of policy. It was evidently done to 
curry favor with the negroes, whose bravery, devotion, and dis- 
cipline were unquestioned. 

e same policy is being pursued by the Spaniards aa Se 
Two negroes are serving as secretaries under the autonomist ca 
inet. A month ago Blanco was forming a new negro regiment, 
offering recruits $20 a month in silver. Negro volunteers are to 
be found in all the large cities. The white Cubans, however, are 
not allowed to enter the volunteer regiments; bei Ha invariably 
incorporated into the regular . army. e lieutenant- 
colonel of the royal bony guard of Captain-General Weyler was a 
Spanish-French negro, born in New Orleans, and once a servant 
of ex-Senator P. B. S. Pinchback, of Louisiana. He was a distin- 
guished chiropodist in Havana when he was made a lieutenant- 
colonel, T ay he -displays a dazzling array of diamonds and 
decorations. He is vice-chairman of the Weyler junta in Havana 
and chief of the colored fire brigade. He also owns a triweekl 
newspaper, which invariably reprints from the American press 
the accounts of lynchings of negroes in the Southern States. In 
his editorial columns he alludes to them as an argument against 
annexation to the United States. 

Quintin Bandera means fifteen flags.” The appellation was 
given to Bandera because he had captured fifteen Spanish ensigns. 
He. is a coal-black negro, of remarkable military ability. He was 
a slave of Quesada. ith others of Maceo’s staff, he was sent to 
prison at Ceuta. While in prison the daughter of a Spanish staff 
officer fell in love with him. Through her aid, he escaped in a 
boat to Gibraltar, where he became a British subject, and married 
his preserver. Sheis of Spanish and Moorish blood, and is said 
to be a lady of education and refinement. She taught her hus- 
band to read and write, and takes great pride in his achievements. 

José Maceo, the half brother of Antonio, escaped from Ceuta 
with Quintin Bandera. 

Antonio Maceo neither smoked tobacco nor drank spirituous 
liquor. When he felt unwell, he took copious drafts of oran 
leaf tea. It is said that he was also in the habit of taking 0 
in solution. He forbade all smoking in camp at nights, and no 
one had the hardihood to smoke in his presence, as he had a 
natural antipathy to the fumes of tobacco. 

After the close of the ten years’ war he became a civil engineer, 
and spent some years in Central America. He was in communi- 
cation with Marti and Gomez, and received information of the 
late insurrection at Port Limon. From there he went to Venezuela 
and from Venezuela to Cuba. In concert with Marti, Gomez, 

‘lor Crombet, Rabi, Bandera, and others, he assisted in organiz- 
ing the army and in developing a plan of operations. The final 
meeting was held upon a plantation owned by a relative of the 
Pope. It was Maceo who planned the attack upon Martinez 
Campos on the way from Manzanillo to Bayamo. It was in this 
attack that General. Santocildes was killed. Campos instinctively 
took an unused road and escaped to Bayamo. He had previously 
escaped death by strategy. e was carried in a litter from the 
rear to the vanguard of his army. The Cubans, taking him for a 
wounded soldier, allowed him to pass without firing at him. 

One more characteristic incident in the life of Gen. Antonio 
Maceo. As the years roll by he will undoubtedly loom up as the 
heroic figure in the long and bitter struggle for Cuban freedom. 
His patriotism was entirely untainted with selfishness. His heart 
beat for Cuba and Cuba alone. His whole family perished in the 
war. No cruelty stains his record. Of unquestioned military 
genius, his ceaseless energy was second only to his tact and fore- 
cast. In resource he was boundless, in bravery unsurpassed, in 

rudence a marvel. Obeying orders himself, he commanded obe- 

ience from others. Outrages upon noncombatants were remorse- 
lessly 1 The black soldiers of Flor Crombet quickl 
learned to fear and respect him. Twoof them were charged wi 
assaulting defenseless Cuban women on the outskirts of a town 
garrisoned by Spaniards. 

The evidence was clear and irrefutable. On the finding of a 
court-martial they were sentenced to death. In vain did Crombet 
and Quintin Bandera urge Maceo to pardon them, They were 
brave soldiers, whose reputations were previously unstained. 
The orders against such outrages were imperative. The strictest 
8 must be maintained, and it was not a case where justice 
could be tempered with mercy. Both men were hanged in front 
of the camp, and henceforth Maceo’s men were as orderly and 
as obedient as soldiers of Sparta. No one was excepted in camp 
regulations. Even the newspaper correspondents were held to 
as strict account in the line of march or elsewhere as the humblest 
soldier. Maceo was no respecter of persons when orders were 
disobeyed. Grave and saturnine in disposition, he had few or no 
favorites. Always thoughtful and wary, he never slept unless 
he fancied himself in perfect security. 
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MACEO’S MILITARY ABILITY. 


Any story that sheds light upon the character and career of 
this i man must prove of more than ordinary interest. 
This incident occurred after the battle of Paralejo, where Santo- 
cildes was killed, and Martinez Campos escaped to Bayamo, leav- 
ing his routed army behind him. Flor Crombet had fallen in 
battle several weeks before this fight, and Marti had been killed 
in an insignificant fight at Dos Rios. Gomez had passed into 
Camaguay to add fire to the insurrection, and Maceo had been 
left in command in the province of Santiago. To him was Cam- 

indebted for his defeat. He escaped capture as if by intui- 
Hon. A new snare had been spread for him by Maceo r the 
death of Santocildes, and he was already within its meshes when, 
intuitively divining the situation, he came to an about face and 
fled to Bayamo by an unused road covered by an impassable 
thicket in the rear of Maceo’s victorious troops. 

The Spani were rapidly reenforced after the escape to Bay- 
amo, and Maceo, with Quintin Bandera, began to fall back to his 
impregnable mountain retreat at Jarahuica. This was in the 
heart of Santiago de Cuba, over 100 miles east of Bayamo and 25 
miles northeast of the port of Santiago, His war-worn army 
needed rest, Ne supplies. Once in his mountain fast- 
ness, he was perfectly secure, as no Spanish army would trust 
itself in the rocky range. News of his movements had reached 
Santiago, and a strenuous effort was being made to head him off 
at San Luis, a railroad town 15 miles northwest of that city. 
Nothing, however, escaped the observation of the Cuban general. 
With wonderful prescience he anticipated the movements of the 
Spaniards. His troopers were armed with machetes, and the in- 
fantry with rifles and ammunition captured at Paralejo. Bandera 
commanded this band of black foot soldiers, 

The march had been terrific, and horses and men were nearly 


fagged. With supplies the pee had been kept up for 
hours. The sun gone down, and the moon was flooding the 
fronds of the s with pale, silvery light. Maceo held a short 


conference with Quintin Bandera, and not long afterwards the 
blacks wheeled in column and disappeared. Meantime the Cuban 
prs gpa its course. By midnight it had reached Cem- 
etery overlooking the town of San Luis. The moon was 
halfway down the sky. Maceo sat u his horse surveying the 
scene below him long and silently. little town was aglow 
with electric lights, and the whistle of locomotives resounded in 
the valley. Over 3,000 Spanish troops were quartered in the 
town, and their movements were plainly discernible. 

Trains were arriving hourly from Santiago, bearing strong re- 
enforcements. Through a field glass Maceo watched the stirring 
scene. He turned the glass beyond the town, and gazed through 
it patiently, betraying a trace of anxiety. Finallyhealighted and 
conferred with Colonel Miro, his chief of staff. A moment after- 
wardscametheordertodismount. Three hundred troopersobeyed, 
aad were about to tether their horses when they were called to 
attention. A second order reached their ears. They were told to 
stand motionless with both feet on the ground, and to await fur- 
ther orders with their right hands on theirsaddles. In the moon- 
light beneath the scattered palms they stood assilent as it petrified. 

Among them was George Eugene Bryson, a newspaper cor- 
respondent, who had known Maceo many years, and who had 

arted with him at Port Limon, in Central America, a few months 


Exhausted by the day’s march, his eyes closed, and he found it 
impossible to k 
to 


the . who told him he was in positive danger if he per- 
sisted in disobe: the order of General Maceo. A third time 
i osed, and he was in a dead sleep, when startled 
bya 1 shake. Jesus Mascons, ceo's 8 
over „Get up this instant,“ said he. The gen wants 
to see you immediately.“ 
In a second m was on his feet. The whistles were still 


blowing and the electric lights still glowing in the valley and the 
moon was on the horizon. He went forward insome trepidation, 
fan that the General was going to orgs him for disobey- 
ing orders. He was surprised to find him very pleasant. 
Maceo always spoke in a low tone, as he had been shot twice 
through the pry 

“Are you not hungry?” he asked. 

Hes the correspondent replied, wondering what was in the 
wind, 
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“I thought possibly you might want something to eat,” General 
Maceo said, with a smile. “I have a boiled egg here, and I want 
to divide it with you.” As he uttered these words he drew out 
his machete and cut the egg straight cries the center. Passing 
half of it to the correspondent he said: Share it; it will do you 
good.” The newspaper man thanked the General and they ate 
the egg in silence. He said afterwards that the incident reminded 
him of General Marion’s breakfast with a British officer. He had 
read the incident in Peter Parley’s History of the Revolution, 
when a school boy. Marion raked a baked sweet potato out of 
the ashes of a camp fire, and divided it with his British guest. 
The officer regretted the absence of salt, and the ndent 
said he experienced the same regret when he ate his portion of 
General Maceo’s egg. 

After munching the egg both men sat for some time observing 
the 1 in the valley below them. The moon had gone 
down, but in the glow of the electric lights they could see that the 
activity among i was as great as ever. Suddenly 
Maceo turned to Bryson and said abruptly, “Were you asleep 
when Jesus called you?” 

„Oh, no,” Bryson replied, “I was not asleep; I was only just 
tired—that was all,” 


panis 

Suddenly, to their astonishment, Quintin Bandera’s infantry arose 
on either side of the road and ost annihilated the pursuing 
column. Those that escaped alarmed the columns of infantry, 
who returned to San Luis and began to for themselves. 

Maceo and Bandera camped on the estate of Mejorana, about 6 
miles away. It was here that Marti, Gomez, the two Maceos, 
Crombet, Guerra, and Rabi met not long before this to inangurate 
the new revolution. Bandera and Maceo found plenty of pro- 
visions at the estate, but no bread. A small Cuban boy was sent 
to the Spanish commander at San Luis with a note requesting 
him to be so kind as to send some bread to visitors at the Mejo- 
rana plantation. The boy delivered the note, and the S 
commander asked who sent him. Without a moment's hesitation 
he replied, ‘‘General Maceo.” The Spanish official laughed and 
replied, ‘‘ Very well, a supply of bread will be sent. It will not 
be amai for to come after it.” What is more remark- 
able is the fact that Maceo told the correspondent beforehand that 
the bread would be sent, as the Spani had been so frightened 
by Bandera on wart peat day that they did not want to invite 
another attack. oes 
lent bags of bread. The Spaniards remained within the town 
until Maceo had rested his army and departed for Jarahuica. 

SPANISH SOLDIERS. 

Much has been said concerning Weyler's army. Isaw many 
Spanish troops in Cuba. In nearly every case they were neatly 
dressed, fairly drilled, and usually politeand obliging. Their arms 
and accouterments were always in good condition, and they 
seemed to be in the best of spirits. They carried Mauser rifles and 
wore a uniform of light material, something like the old-fashioned 
check apron of our boyhood days. The coat resembled’ Norfolk 
jacket, and was usually held in place by a black belt. Their hats 
were of a fine chip straw, with Erosa brims. The left side of the 
brim was pinned to the side of the crown with a rosette, carrying 
the Spanish colors. The officers wore fine Panama hats, with the 
same rosettes and no plumes. Their uniforms were not of the 
same material as those of the privates, but were of a steel gra, 
color. The sleeves were richly braided in gold and similar braid 
ap apon the coatcollar. Rank was designated by the quan- 
tity of braid on each sleeve and collar. 

the officers and many of the privates sported a profusion of 
These were decorations awarded either for length of sery- 
ice or for gallantry. The most of these decorations carried in- 
creased pay, but so infinitesimal as to be ludicrous. One soldier 
exhibited a cross which brought in $1.72 a year in addition to his 
regular pay. In one case an officer exhibited an emblem granted 
for service in the field which produced as high as $7.50 a year. 
All who received honors were evidently very proud of 
whether the remuneration was great or small, carri 
malacca canes aside from their swords. The cane is an indication 
of their rank. The commanding officers carry them in drilling 
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their regiments, Besides the drill there was an inspection every 


morning. I saw one in Havana. 

For thei ction the regiment was brought to a rear open order, 
the front et S facing about and confronting the rear rank. The 
inspecting officer started down the right of the line, the regiment 
standing at a parade rest. The companies came to arms port as 
he came down the line. From the start to the finish he held his 
sword in his right hand, at an angle of 45°, the hilt being within 8 
inches of hisnose. Each captain and ranking lieutenant attended 
him as he inspected their company. Occasionally he stopped and 
worked the locks of the different rifles with his left hand, keeping 
his sword in his right and still carrying it at an angle of 45°, At 
times he upbraided the men for negligence of attire. 

Meantime the companies awaiting inspection smoked cigarettes, 

zed at the ladies in the windows of the hotels, and bought tid- 

its from the hucksters who beset the line. The jabbering was 
incessant until the inspecting officer reached the company; then 
all were as motionless as statues. The privates seemed to look 
upon the inspecting officer with awe, while the company officers 
evidently gave cues to their men when he was approaching. There 
was no crowd around the regiment, and nobody, aside from the 
soldiers themselves, seemed to take any interest in the inspection. 
After the inspection the commanding officer took his station 20 
feet away from the regiment and issued his orders in a loud voice. 
ent came to a close order, and moved off by the right 
flank at a very quick step to the call of the bugle. Al the pri- 
3 were young men, ranging apparently between the ages of 16 
and 21. 

Such was a morning scene in Havana. These soldiers were 
Spanish regulars. The volunteers are an entirely different organ- 
ization. Their uniforms are of a different cut and texture, and 

never appen in public except on special occasions, They 
probably dril at night in their armories. They are composed of 
porters, clerks, and other employees of the numerous mercantile 
and man ing establishments in Havana. Their officers are 
the proprietors and the sons of the proprietors. They look spick, 
,and neat, and have all the élan of the National Guard of 
State of New York. They exhibit no disposition to enter the 
field in search of the enemy, but maintain their right to remain 
in Havana and man the fortifications, if necessary, while the 
lar troops are sent to the front. 
en in uniform are found on every street. The officers swarm 
in the restaurants, drinking light wines and feeding on olla po- 
drida and other Spanish dishes well seasoned with garlic. There 
are usually ladies at their tables, and cigars and cigarettes are al- 
ways in form. The erals were as numerous as generals in 
Washington in 1862 when Orpheus C. Kerr said that a negro threw 
a stick at a dog in front of Willard’s and had the misfortune to 
spatter mud on two major-generals, four brigadiers, and twelve 
colonels. The Spanish generals seemed to be well supplied with 
money. They aired their uniforms in carriages at all hours of the 
day and as the sun went down appeared in profusion along a fa- 
vorite drive on the seashore toward Banes, 

Many soldiers were seen at country towns along the railway be- 
tween Havana, Matanzas, and Saguala Grande. When the train 
stopped at a depot, a corporal and twelve men were usually drawn 
up on the platform at a parade rest. Whether this was to main- 
tain order or as a mark of honor to traveling officers could not 
be ascertained. Possibly it was to take charge of supplies shipped 
by train. At least half of the passengers were officers. None ap- 
peared to have passes, but all bought their tickets the same as 
other travelers. Each train had two ironclad cars, one immedi- 
ately behind the locomotive, and the other at the tail end of the 
train, There were usually a dozen soldiers in each of the cars. 
These ironclads were provided with benches and racks for mus- 
kets. The amused themselves with conversation and card 
le the train wasin motion. Each car was under the 

command of a ph seg The trains were frequently attacked by 
beg or la gh a pilot engine preceded each train a quar- 
of a mile. 

During the Congressional visit two attacks were made between 
Havana and Matanzas. There was no direct assault upon the 
train, however. The insurgents were concealed in thickets and 
opened fire from ambush. 

At times they used grenades filled with dynamite. The Spanish 
soldiers showed no lack of bravery. It was said that the travel- 
ing officers went to the opposite extreme. Whenever an attack 
Was made m the train they got down on their hands and knees 
and crawled into the ironclad cars for shelter. Many of the sol- 
diers mounted the tops of the cars and used their rifles. In no 
case did they leave the trains to attack the insurgents, At 8 
all stations there were restaurants, where the officers refresh 
themselves with light wines and liquors. 

The privates were forced to be content with their cold coffee. 
Not an intoxicated officer or private was seen by any member of 

| the Congressional delegation. At one time the train passed a 
company of cavalry on the march, The horses resembled the 


i 
marsh ponies found in Florida. The men rode in single file and ' 
appeared to be perfectly equipped. Near a bridge between Ma- 
tanzas and Hayana, within a mile and a half of where Ruiz was 
killed, there was a field battery of three pieces. They looked like 
old-fashioned 6-pounders and seemed to be in bad condition. 

The country was dotted with blockhouses, resembling those 
built in our Indian wars. Some were ironclad, and others pro- 
tected with plank. There were loopholes in profusion.. Many of 
these blockhouses were surrounded with ditches, like moats, the 
ditches being protected by a barbed-wire fence and the dirt thrown 
up against the blockhouse. It was said that this prevented the 
patriots from assaulting the forts at night. Insome of the houses 
where attacks were threatened the soldiers were ever under arms, 
wary, and watchful. In others they left their rifies in the racks 
within the house and 33 around outside in slovenly attire. 

The garrisons of these blockhouses vary in size, Around Ma- 
tanzas three soldiers, one of whom was a corporal, had charge of 
such posts. In small towns in the interior, more subject to at- 
tack, there were a dozen soldiers at each station, under the com- 
mand of a sergeant. 

The Spanish recruit is not boisterous nor given to macht poe 
He never solaces himself with songs, nor becomes pen y 
demonstrative on any occasion. The brightest of the recruits 
were called Gallegos. They are said to have a streak of Celtic 
blood in them, and they certainly exhibit a Celtic disposition. 
They are witty and quick in motion, but lack Irish brawn and 
muscle. The Biscayans were tall and energetic. There is said 
to be fine fighting materialamong them. This does not hold true 
with the Catalans and Valencians, who are more squalid and not 
particularly neat in habit. 

Apparently there was no inspection of these blockhouses by any 
Spanish officials. Rarely were the guards relieved of duty, and 
there were no signs of drills or any military routine whatever, 
aside from lounging around the post and awaiting demonstra- 
tions from the enemy. Near the cities each blockhouse main- 
tained telephonic communication with the military governor. If 
the soldier was in donbt concerning anything, he immediately tel- 
ephoned to headquarters for instructions. I had a strong desire 
to visit a cave near Matanzas, mentioned by Humboldt in his 
travels. The proprietor of the hotel told me that I would not be 
allowed to pass beyond the lines. 

It was useless to apply to General Molina, the military gov- 
ernor. Determined to make the attempt to visit the cave, I was 
a by an interpreter, understood to be in whe pay of the 
Spanish authorities, As we approached the last blockhouse be- 
ond the outskirts of the city we were confronted by three sol- 

iers in shirts and trousers, and without coats and arms, who 
regarded our movements with lazy curiosity. This was the gar- 
rison of the frontier fort. The barbed-wire fence around the ditch 
was broken down, and two hens were scratching the dirt in the 
little moat, ; 

I step over this fence and began operations by present 
each soldier with a package of cigarettes. They were acc 
with thanks, The interpreter then told them that we wanted to 
go to the cave beyond. They shook their heads, saying that it 
would be dangerous, as the blockhouse was the last outpost and 
there were plenty of insurgents a mile or two away. eantime 
the station 1 of the railway came up and joined in the con- 
versation. He prevailed upon one of the soldiers to go into the 
blockhouse and telephone to the military governor for permission 
to go outside of the lines, He telephoned that a Federal deputy 
of the United States wanted to visit the cave and asked if there 
was any objection. It was fifteen minutes before a favorable 
reply was received. 

e found the cave a mile beyond the lines. It had formerly been 
a place of gre public resort. but all the houses had been de- 
stroyed, and there were no signs of cultivation, All was deso- 
lation. A broken iron stairway led down into the cave. We 
descended until the light grew dim, breaking stalactites and 
stalagmites to carry away as souvenirs. On our return two sol- 
diers stood at the entrance. They wore neat uniforms and pre- 
sented arms. They were two-thirds of the garrison of the block- 
house, one being the corporal incommand. They were probably 
REV, to prevent us from holding communication with the insur- 
gents. 

They said that they had left their post to be on hand and protect 
us if attacked by insurgents. Of course they were liberally re- 
warded, the corporal receiving a silver dollar and the private half 
a dollar in Spanish coin. It was the first money that either had 
seen in nine months. 

Upon my return to the city I was met at the post by two mounted 
civil guards, who accompanied me to my hotel. © civil gov- 
ernor had learned that the ‘‘ Federal deputy” had gone to the cave, 
and had sent this guard of honor as an escort on his return. 

No signs of sympathy with the starving reconcentrados were 
shown by the Spanish soldiers. The starving people shunned 
them as would have shunned hyenas, The soldiers treated 
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them with the utmost indifference so long as they remained within 


their pens. If any ventured outside they were either shot or bay- 
oneted, according to orders. The bayonets were short and resem- 
bled the blade of a bowie knife, The officers were far more heart- 


less toward the reconcentrados. They sneered at them, and took 
apparent delight in . their misery. 

a returning from Sagua la Grande toward Matanzas I bought 
a Madrid newspaper of February 22. Although not versed in the 
Spanish language, I managed to extract some information from 
its columns. I afterwards offered it to a Spanish officer who sat 
in the opposite seat facing two comrades. It was accepted with 
. thanks. Not long afterwards the officers opened a lunch basket. 
The car was filled with the flavor of boiled ham. Bottles of wine 
were uncorked, and the officer politely invited me to partake of 
the lunch. Ias politely declined, saying that I was not hungry. 
As the officers finished their lunch the train entered Colon. A 
hundred starving reconcentrados besieged the cars on the outside, 
extending their bony hands in supplication and moaning for food. 
The savory flavor of the ham reached their nostrils. 

The officers laughed at them in derision. Calling a fat young 
nee porter into the car, they placed him at the open window 
and gave him the remains of the lunch. He displayed the treasure 
to the eyes of the longing sufferers, and laughingly munched the 
boiled ham and bread, washing it down with copious draughts 
of light wine. To the agonized expressions of those outside he at 
first paid no heed; then he made up a tempting sandwich and 
offered it to a starving white woman, with a starving infant at 
her breast. As she reached forth her hand to receive it, he drew 
it back with a grin and ateit himself. This action aroused the 
risibilities of the Spanish officers, who seemed intensely amused, 
and patted the negro on the back. 


A VISIT TO GENERAL LEE. 


Consul-General Lee occupied apartments in the Hotel Ingleterra, 
Havana. The Congressional bees porter frequently visited him. 
With my colleague, Mr. Smita of Michigan, I was at General 
Lee's rooms on the night that the officers of an Austrian corvette 
were being entertained at the palace of the Captain-General. All 
the approaches thereto were guarded by Spanish troops. Under 
the order of General Blanco no one was admitted within the 
charmed circle without giving the countersign. It was at this 
banquet that the Austrian commander alluded to the trouble be- 
tween Spain and the United States and assured his hearers that 
Austria had not forgotten the fate of Maximilian in Mexico. 
The remark was hailed as a threat against the United States and 
was cheered to the echo by the officers of the Spanish army and 


navy. 

General Lee, after a cheery conversation, parted the window 
curtains and invited his visitors to a tiny balcony overhanging the 
street. -The view was enlivening. The Prado was bathed in the 
effulgence of electric lights, and the statue of Isabella adorning 
the oblong park fronting the hotel looked like an alabaster figure. 
All was life and activity. A cool breeze came from the ocean. A 
stream of well-dressed ladies and gentlemen poured along the 
Prado—dark-eyed señoras and señoritas with coquettish veils, 
volunteers, regulars, and civil guards, in tasty uniforms, and a 
cosmopolitan sprinkling of Englishmen, Germans, French, Ital- 
ians, and other nationalities, Americans being conspicuous. Low- 
wheeled carriages rattled over the pavements in scores, many 
filled with ladies en masque, on their way to the ball. Occasion- 
ally the notes of a bugle were heard, and anon the cries of negro 
newsboys, shouting ‘* La Lucha!” 

It was while watching this ever-moving panorama that the con- 
versation turned upon the approaching war. All agreed that war 
was at hand and that it ought to be short, sharp, and decisive. 
The General knew the surrounding country thoroughly, and 
tersely outlined the situation. He fancied Matanzas as a base of 
operations. He had visited that city and had inspected the roads 
leading to Havana. The fortresses of Matanzas are antique and 
their guns of very little value. They would not stand an assault 
of the American Navy for more than three hours. A landing 
could be effected without danger and the occupation of the city 
made complete. 

Aside from this, Matanzas is salubrious, and fully as near Key 
West as Havana. The air is pure and water plentiful and asclear 
as crystal. The city itself is within striking distance of the capi- 
tals of the four western provinces. A railroad runs to Havana: 
another to Guines, south of Havana, and from there to Pinar del 
Rio. There are at least a dozen railroads in the province. One 
runs direct through Coliseo and Colon to Santo Domingo, and 
from there to Sagua la Grande; another runs direct from Santo 
Domingo to Cienfuegos, and still another from Cienfuegos to Santa 
Clara. There is also railroad communication with Remedios, on 
the northern coast. 

Matanzas is a little over 60 miles from Havana. The roads are 
good, and the railroads may be used to great advantage by in- 
vaders. An American army might approach Havana by railroad, 


5 as General Butler went from Annapolis to Baltimore in 

With 10,000 Union-Confederate veterans it seemed to me that 
General Lee could capture Havana within a week after landing at 
Matanzas. Such a landing, however, ought to be made before 
the rainy season setsin. Havana has no fortifications of any ac- 
count in its rear, and is pecu unprotected from assault, 
Maceo repeatedly mustered his troops within 5 miles of the city, 
and could undoubtedly haye captured it before the return of Mar- 
tinez Campos from Matanzas. He deemed it military prudence 
to restrain his men. The English evidently made a mistake over 
a hundred years ago when they landed near Havana and laid siege 
to Morro Castle. Many men died from sickness who might have 
pee saved if Matanzas had been seized and made a base of opera- 

ions. 

The fortifications at Havana, however, are much stronger than 
at the time of the English invasion under the Earl of Albemarle 
in 1762. There were 10,000 British troops in this expedition, and 
they were only two months in capturing the city. It was the 
English who built the Cabanas, a fortress nearly a mile long and 
far more formidable than Morro, 

General Lee’s visitors were much impressed with his analysis 
of the military situation. They left him at midnight, all agreeing 
that it would be a just retribution for an American army corps to 
enter Havana with Fitz Lee at its head. His bearing in the city 
was magnificent. Ever wary and watchfulof American interests, 
he visited the Captain-General’s palace at any hour of the day or 
night whenever they were threatened. 

Of course, the feeling against him among the Spaniards was very 
bitter, but no insulting word was ever uttered within his peang 
Outwardly all were polite, if not affable. One night, at 11 o'clock, 
the General was informed that a clearance had been refused toan 
American yacht then in the harbor. Secretary-General Congosto 
had told her captain late in the afternoon that there would be no 
trouble about her papers. Indignant at Congosto’s trickery, the 
General seized his hat, and at the midnight hour walked down to the 
palace and ascended the marble steps, between the scowling Span- 
ish sentries. In measured words and dignified manner he up- 
braided the Government officials for their action, and eraa 
of the yacht obtained his clearance papers in the morning. 

SCENES ON THE ROAD TO MATANZAS. 

On the following morning at 6 o'clock two of the Congressional 
delegation started for Matanzas. They arose before daylight, and 
crossed the harbor in a ferryboat that would have disgraced Ho- 
boken a quarter of acentury ago. To the left of the landing is 
the arena for bull 111 Crowds swarm to these fights on Sun- 
day, and fairly revel in the brutal sport. The train was made up 
of five cars, first, second, and third class. Two of the cars were 
ironclad. The fare from Havana to Matanzas, first-class, is $13 
in Spanish pole. These cars are furnished with cane-bottom seats 
and noracks. The windows are never washed, and the floor of 
the car is swept once a week. There was an improvement upon 
the American system in one respect—the name of the station 
which the train was approaching was always posted at the for- 
ward end of the car. 

The railroad, by the way, is not a Government institution, and 
no trains arerun after darkness setsin. The first station out was 
Guanabacoa, a town which has uently been taken by the 
Cuban patriots. The country was rolling and the soil quite ster- 
ile, nor was there any sign of cultivation. Spanish blockhouses 
capped many a hill, and the ditches along the railroad were fenced 
in with barbed wire. At times immense hedges of cacti and yucca 
lined the ditches. 

Ten miles beyond Guanabacoa the train reached Minas. This 
was a town of a half dozen houses, containing a 5-acre pen, into 
which Weyler had driven the reconcentrados from the surround- 
ing country. It was said that 800 had died in this pen. Prob- 
ably a dozen starving creatures were stillliving. Their terror of 
the Spanish troops was so great that they did not dare to ap- 
proach the train. Before reaching Minas a range of mountains 
in the south came into view. 

At Minas the soil has a rich red tinge, and is said to be mar- 
velously productive, but there were no si of cultivation nor 
was anybody but a Spanish soldier seen between stations. The 
whole country is depopulated and runs riot in tropical vegetation, 
Campo Florida was the next station. It is a populous town about 
15 miles from Havana. The soil between Campo Florida and Ja- 
ruco was very rich and had evidently been devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of tobacco. From either side of the cars mountains could 
now be seen, resembling the Blue Ridge of Virginia. The coun- 
try was dotted with palms, They were scattered like oaks on wild 
land in California or cedars in the Old Dominion. Most of them 
were royal palms, although genuine Florida palmettoes were fre- 
quently seen. Barren places were given up to a short palm with 
circular leaves and a top resembling the headdress of an Aztec 
chief. It is said that the seed of this palm was carried to Cuba by 
slaves brought from Africa, 
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The succeeding villages are Bainoa and Aguacate. Both had 
apparently been thriving places, but many of the old habitations 
had been destroyed. Those that remained were surrounded with 
miserable huts erected by the reconcentrados to shelter them from 
thesun. Very few of these starving people were seen, the great 
majority having gone to the silent land. Aguacate was near the 
boundary of the province of Matanzas. From this place to the 
city of Matanzas there is no town worthy of mention. The coun- 
try is mountainous, and the mountains are covered with a scrub 
ere. the retreats of the insurgents. About 10 miles from 
atanzas, on the left of the road, stand what are known as the 
Breadloaf Mountains. They rise from the plain like the Spanish 
Peaks in Colorado. These mountains are said to be the headquar- 
ters of General Betancourt, who commands the insurgents in the 
rovince, The Spaniards have offered $5,000 reward for his head. 
Barera efforts have been made to secure it, but in all cases the 
would-be captor has lost his own head. 

As the train approached Matanzas the horses of Spanish forag- 
ing parties attracted attention. The men rode marsh grass ponies 
laden with bales of young shoots of sugar cane that grow wild on 
the abandoned plantations. There were probably a hundred of 
these foragers, and as they spurred their steeds to the utmost 
speed a cloud of dust arose in their wake. The depot at Matanzas 
was surrounded with starving reconcentrados and Spanish sol- 


diers. Aside from this, however, the city gave every sign of pros- 
rity. A beautiful stone bridge crossing the Matanzas River had 
just been completed, and beyond it a palatial structure of light- 


cream material was being built. 

There is no more charming spot in Cuba than Matanzas. The 
bay is like a crescent in shape, and receives the waters of the 
Yumuri and San Juan rivers, two small unnavigable streams. 
A high ridge separates them. On this ridge back of the town 
stands a cathedral dedicated to the Black Virgin. It is a repro- 
duction of a cathedral in the Balearic Islands. The view from its 
steeple is magnificent. Looking backward the valley of the Yu- 
muri stretches to the right. It is about 10 miles wide and 60 miles 
long, dotted with palms, and as level asa barn floor, The Yumuri 
breaks through the mountains near Matanzas Bay, something 
like the Arkansas River at Canon City. Carpeted with living 
green and surrounded with mountains, this valley is one of the 

ems of Cuba. The San Juan Valley is more wild and rugged: 
ere were slight signs of cultivation in the Yumuri Valley, but 
none in the San Juan. The city itself has about 48,000 inhabit- 
ants. Nearly 10,000 reconcentrados have died here since Weyler’s 
order, and 47,000 in the entire province, which is not largerin area 
than the State of Delaware. The governor’s palace fronts a plaza, 
shaded with magnificent palms. In this plaza twenty-three per- 
sons died of starvation on the 12thof November last. This infor- 
mation comes from Governor d’Armis himself. 

General Lee was right. No better spot could be selected asa 
basis of operations against Havana. A cool sea breeze is usually 
in circulation, and the air is soft and balmy. There are few mos- 
quitoes, and 1 unsurpassed for convenience and salu- 
brity might be made on the ridge between the San Juan and the 
Yumuri. Indeed, a Spanish detachment is 8 nar the yard of 
the church of the Black Virgin. It is surrounded bya thick stone 
wall, and is a fortification far stronger than the famous stone wall 
at . 

The Spaniards have already learned the value of Matanzas as a 
military post. There are blockhouses on most of the elevations 
surrounding the city, and there were no sign of disease in the de- 
tachments occupying them. The camp kettles show no lack of 
food, and the soldiers themselves are clean and urbane. The 
only thing that they lack apparently is discipline. Squad drills 
are unknown, although the most of the soldiers are recruits lately 
landed from Spain. The officers spend their time in the city 
lounging around the hotels and restaurants. Fearful stories are 
told of the atrocities perpetrated by a general, ferocious in aspect 
and insolent in manner, who was a fayorite of Weyler and whois 
anintimateof Molina, Thereconcentrados gaze at himin horror, 
remembering the atrocious butcheries committed by him long 
before Weyler’s brutal order was issued, If one-half the stories 
told of this man’s cruelty are true, the buccaneers of the Spanish 
Main were angels of mercy in comparison with Weyler's favorite. 

HARROWING SCENES. 

The odds and ends of the visit were instructive, pathetic, amus- 
ing, and interesting. None of the party could speak the Spanish 
language, and very few Spaniards can speak English. Everyday 
incidents occurred, grave and gay. Some gave rise to horror, 
others excited indignation, and many threw those interested into 
loud laughter. Interpreters were not always at hand, and when 
on service they did not always interpret correctly. The days were 
hot, with no flies, and the nights cool, with few mosquitoes. 
Meals were served with neatness and dispatch, but nearly all the 
dishes were tainted with garlic. You smelt garlic in the wine 
shops, in churches, in hotel corridors, and on the street corners. 
In Hayana and Matanzas the water was as pure and clear as crys- 


tal. 
away. The aqueduct was built by a Cu at an expense of 
$17,000,000. Spanish wines of excellent quality were cheap and 
abundant. Not a drunken man was seen in the entire trip. No 
insults were offered, and proffered courtesies were invariably 
reciprocated, 

e starving reconcentrado, however, was omnipresent. The 
wan face and despairing eye were ever before you, and the skele- 
ton hand was ever extended. In the streets of Matanzas and 
Sagua la Grande scores of famished creatures of both sexes and of 
all ages and conditions swarmed around the strangers, pleading 
in low, mournful tones for food. Their appeals were as plaintive 
as the notes of the peewee in northern meadows. ‘‘ Madre á Dios, 
Caballero”—you heard it morn, noon, and night, and the sad 
refrain rang your ears even in your dreams, Misery, hopeless 
misery, everywhere—whites, blacks, and Asiatics, for wherever 
there is misery you find the Chinaman. Here he was conspicuous 
by his silence. He stood aloof from the swarming specters, gaunt, 
thin, and hollow-eyed, a picture of utter despair. 

Never was his hand extended, never did he press himself upon 
your attention, but there was a look in his eye that conveyed his 
sense of the utter hopelessness of his situation. At Coliseo a living 
skeleton, with almond eyes, sat upon the platform of the railway 
station, listless and motionless. A battered can swung from his 
bony fingers. A Congressman bought twosmall loaves, three meat 
cakes, and a string of sausages and shoved them into the battered 
can. The skeleton arose, but there was no thankful expression in 
his eyes. Clasping the can to his naked ribs, he slowly moved 
away, but his strength was gone. He tottered and fell across the 
track in the hot sunlight, and as the train moved from the station 
there he remained, still clasping the bread to his breast. Noone 
assisted him. No one tried to rob him of his treasure, Each re- 
concentrado respects the misery of his fellow. 

Of the hundreds seen by the visiting strangers, not one, how- 
ever pressed by banger, made any effort to appropriate what did 
not belong to him. tween the squalid huts in the trochas a few 
tomato vines had been planted and the fruit was ripening beneath 
a ee sun; yet no starving creature evinced a disposition to 
rob his fellow-sufferer of the product of his labor, A Spanish 
officer, however, strode among the huts at Colon early one morn- 
ing, drew his sword, and amused himself by leveling every plant 
to the ground. 

Nineteen out of twenty of the reconcentrados were women and 
children. Tots5and 6 years old, homeless, fatherless, and mother- 
less, crawled through the camps, dying from starvation. Those 
sent to the hospitals met even a worse fate. Upon unclean cots, 
with festering limbs and perched throats, they met the same hor- 
rible end—for up to the advent of Clara Barton they were without 
food and without medical relief. And the Spanish newspapers 
called this angel of mercy ‘‘a suspicious vulture.” At Sagua la 
Grande one morning two bright little girls were seen seated upon 
the stairway leading to the office of the Americanconsul, A Con- 
gressman called the attention of Consul Barker to them, 

“Oh, yes,” was the reply, they are my little wards. They are 
the last of a family of fifteen. My heart was touched by their 
destitution. I found them on the verge of starvation, and am 
trying to save them. I found shelter for them with a family not 
far away, and the little things visit me every morning to show 
their gratitude.” 

They were cleanly in attire, but their faces were still pinched, 
and the habitual look of terror had not entirely left their express- 
ive eyes. Poor things! Basking anew in the sunshine of hu- 
manity, they were probably thrown back into the dread gulf of 
starvation three weeks afterwards, when Consul Barker left Cuba 
by order of the President. 

There were very few negroes among the reconcentrados. In- 
deed, but one black in the throes of death from starvation was 
seen. This was at Matanzas. The party was returning to the 
city from a visit to a hospital in its outskirts, While crossing a 
stone bridge over the river, something like an overturned iron 
statue lay below, on the sward of the bank. It was the skin and 
bone of a gigantic negro, entirely nude. He was in the last 
agonies of starvation. He lay partly upon his side in the hot sun 
with knees crooked and head upon his left arm. When we leaned 
over the parapet and addressed him, he made no reply and showed 
no sign of life. A moment afterwards a buzzard swooped over 
him, fanning his shrunken shank with its wings. And still no 
sign of life was shown. Again we shouted from the parapet, 
but the figure remained motionless, Suddenly the head was 
raised and the long, bony right arm moved in a feeble effort to 
scratch the naked thigh. 

Gazing steadily at the water, in which young mullet were 
swarming and en he faintly moaned and again assumed a 
recumbent position. Possibly he was deaf, for he seemed to be 
utterly unaware of our presence. Nor did he evince any interest 
when a peseta was thrown within his reach. Not far away an 
immense net, with thousands of meshes and hundreds of corks, 
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was stretched upon the grass todry. It had evidently been re- 
cently used, for silvery scales were still glistening in its meshes. 
When the civil d, who piloted the party, was asked why the 
reconcentrados did not sustain life by catching fish, he shrugged 
his shoulders and replied: 

They are not allowed to do so.” 

“Why not?” was the next isga, 

‘t Because they have no license. It costs money to get a license, 
and they have no money.” 

It was afterwards learned that the gigantic negro died as the 
sun went down—died of starvation, while the jumping mullet 
within 10 feet of him were sprinkling his wasted frame with water. 


THE SUFFERING IN HAVANA. 


Similar agonizing scenes turned up unexpectedly and in out-of- 
the-way places. There was a pitiful spectacle in the cathedral 
where the bones of Columbus are said to repose. The base of a 
statue was being built in one of the naves of the church, under 
which the remains are to be buried anew. A 3 woman with 
an emaciated infant came through the doorway used by workmen 
and followed the Congressional party, mournfully appealing for 
alms. 


A verger drove her into the street. Within three minutes she 
entered the cathedral by another door and again besought assist- 
ance. The verger was showing the party the magnificent vest- 
ments of the archbishop of Havana worn on féte days. They 
were sprinkled with diamonds, rubies, sapphires, and other pre- 
cious stones, valued at hundreds of thousands of dollars. Across 
these robes the suffering creature stretched her hand, while the 
babe ceased whimpering and gazed at the glittering jewels as 
though entranced. A second verger rushed from beneath a statue 
of the Madonna, seized the poor creature, turned her around, and 
she was again driven from the church before any of the party 
could contribute to relieve her distress. 

Another characteristic scene occurred on the Punta, opposite 
Morro Castle. When the heat became insufferable, two of the 
Congressmen were in the habit of driving to this spot to enjoy the 
cool sea breeze. It was flanked by an old fortification and a lum- 
ber yard, with a bulkhead and a small pier near by. A negro, 
naked to the waist and barefooted, frequented the place. His 
right leg was swollen to an enormous size. The driver called at- 
tention to the man by remarking that he had an elephant's leg.” 
He was suffering from elephantiasis. The foot and leg were as 
large as those of an elephant. One of the party threw him a 
handful of Spanish coppers. 

Within a minute ascore of reconcentrados appeared. They had 
been lying between the piles of lumber and were anxious to par- 
ticipate in the distribution. The excitement spread to others in 
the vicinity. Three or four wretched sufferers were sitting be- 
neath the pier in the shade of the bulkhead. The tide was low. 
They saw what was going on and sirugglod through the black 
mud in an effort ie eee aes eo panty me fell and Wan vAn Y 
trying to regain his feet when the party, overcome by the distress- 
ing sight, drove away. These poor beings had left Los Fossas, a 

ing pen into which they had been driven by Weyler’s, or- 
ders, and were wandering about the city in search of sustenance. 


INCIDENTAL. 


Such scenes of horror were relieved by many an amusing inci- 
dent. A story widely printed of a Congressman who used his 
umbrella in an engagement with a company of Spanish soldiers 

had no foundation in fact. One night, however, this same Repre- 
sentative invited a colleague to ride down the Prado. A carriage 
was called, and an interpreter was told to instruct the driver to 
move slowly along the curb, giving the visitors an opportunity to 
listen to the music of a magnificent band stationed near the statue 
of Queen Isabella. , The scene seemed like one of enchantment. 
Hundreds of ladies coquettishly arrayed, with veils drawn partly 
across their features, were parading the park listening to the 
music. As soon as the visitors entered the carriage the driver 
set off at full speed. 

„Go slow!” shouted one of the Congressmen. 
hear the music and look at the ladies.” 

“ Quiere que vaya mas ligero?” asked the driver. 

„gi, si, señor,” replied the Western Congressman, using the only 
Spanish words in his vocabulary. : 

The driver’s whip whistled in the air, and the horse redoubled 
his speed. The equipage dashed down the brilliantly lighted 
street, and the Congressmen looked at each other inastonishment. 

“Slower, slower!” they shouted. s 

„Mas ligero?” inquired the driver, with the sibilant ‘Si, si,” 

| in response. x 
| The lash was again applied, and the speed increased until the at- 
, tention of all promenaders was fastened upon the i The 
had lost all interest in the ladies, although the ladies 
| were evincing a deep interest in the Congressman. As a last resort 
the Western member arose from his seat, clasped the driver around 


“We want to 
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the waist and reached for the reins. Unfortunately he secured 
the right rein alone, and the vehicle swung in a circle on two 
wheels, bringing the horse over the curb. 

“That will do for me,” said the Eastern Representative, as he 
sprang from the carriage. “I never did care much for a ride, 
anyhow.” 

is companion followed him and settled with the driver, with 
the remark that he ‘“‘guessed he had enough.” They walked 
three-quarters of a mile back to the Hotel Pesaje and upbraided 
the interpreter in unmeasured terms. It turned out that he had 
told the driver to take the party to some place of amusement, as 
they wanted to hear music. It was after 9 o'clock and the driver 
was anxious to arrive at a music hall before it closed for the night. 
Of course he understood not a word of English. When told to 
go slower he asked if he should | aging The “Si, si” of the 
Western Congressman confirmed him in his belief, and he was 
utterly dumfounded when the reins were seized and the visitors 
disembarked. y 

Another amusing incident occurred while these two Congress- 
men were dining in a restaurant. Atan adjoining table sat two 
Spanish officers, They glared savagely at the two strangers, jab- 
bering meanwhile in vigorous Spanish. The Congressmen, fancy- 
ing that they were the subject of conversation, became indignant. 

“I believe,” said one of them, that these fellows are calling us 
American pigs and using other insulting terms. I have half a 
mind to walk over to them and demand an explanation.” He was 
about to do something rash when a Scotchman, who sat at the 
table, smiled and said: 

“ You make a mistake. The gentlemen are not referring to you 
in any manner. The heavy man is damning his shoes, saying 
that they pinch his feet and give him great pain. His friend is 
advising him to sell them and have a pair made by a Havana 
shoemaker.” 

Both had drawn their shoes from the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment on the previous day. The small officer had exchan his 
with a shopkeeper and was advising his comrade to follow his 
example. 

THE CUBAN PATRIOTS. 

No one but Maximo Gomez himself knows the exact strength of 
the Cuban army. The bulk of the enrolled force is red in 
the provinces of Santiago de Cuba and Puerto Principe. There 
are scattering detachments under different leaders in SantaClara, 
Matanzas, Havana, and Pinar del Rio. Each little city has its 
own little junta, who distributes Gomez's orders and pronuncia- 
mentos throughout the island. I was visited by a member of one 
of these juntas while in an interior city. The interview was ar- 
ranged by an American who had spent several years in the island. 

I was enjoying a siesta in my room after dinner, when the door 
was opened and the secretary of the little rural junta popped in 
without warning. Knowing the number of the room, he had 
escaped observation in the hotel, slipped up the stone stairway, 
and entered the 5 without being seen. The lattices 
opening on the balcony were closed, and after ascertaining the 
absence of all eavesdroppers, the door was locked. The windows 
fronted the main street, and only the plaintive cries of starving 
reconcentrados outside reached the ear. In the darkened room the 
conversation was carried on in low tones. 

Much information was gleaned on both sides. The secretary 
listened with breathless interest to an analysis of the situation in 
the United States. He spoke English very imperfectly, but seemed 
to have no difficulty in understanding it. hen told that Presi- 
dent McKinley’s determination to put a stop to the Spanish atroci- 
ties was fixed and unalterable, and that the American le were 
in a warlike fever over the destruction of the Maine, he shook his 
head doubtfully. He spoke of hopes blasted in the , and evi- 
dently had little faith in the future. The information that Con- 
grees had put $50,000,000 in the hands of the President to prepare 

or war him. 

Then his black eyes began to snap, and he ran his fingers through 
his bair. He could scarcely believe his ears when told that the 
Americans took no more stock in autonomy than did the Cubans. 
Their failure to either recognize the independence of the island re- 
pabio, or to grant the patriots even belligerent rights, made him 

eel still despondent. He feared thatit foreshadowed a determina- 
ation toannextheisland. Assured that thesentiment in Washing- 
ton was against annexation, he replied: ‘‘ If true, that is glorious 
news. It will cheer Gomez, and in case of war secure the h 
cooperation of his troops.” With this opening, he was asked how 
many troops Gomez could bring into the field. 

As he was about to reply something heavy fell with a crash out- 
side the door. In an instant he sprang to his feet, quivering with 
apprehension. I opened the door. Amusic rack had fallen to the 
floor. It had probably been blown over by the wind, which came 
from the co in breezy puffs, imparting a delicious coolness 
to the atmosphere. But the secretary was not to be reassured. 
He was pale and nervous and was confident that some one had 
been listening at the door. For a minute or more he was mute 
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and motionless. The wind rattled the bars of the lattice. ‘‘The 
balcony, the balcony!” he whispered. ‘‘Some one is on the bal- 
cony!” j 

I threw open the latticed doors, while the Cuban shrank behind 
the curtain of the bed. There was 1 0 cause for alarm. Thestreet 
below was dotted with Spanish soldiers, but none of them had 
found his way to the baleony. The cries of the poor reconcentra- 
dos were more plaintive than ever. One scene photographed it- 
self upon my memory. A man with two heads of lettuce was 

ing the hotel. A starving girl in rags implored him for food. 
Bhs on white-lipped and thin; there was burning fever in her 
veins. The citizen broke off a leaf of the lettuce and placed it in 
her bony fingers. . i 

She had hardly raised it to her lips before the man was fairly 
mobbed by famishing creatures. Among them was a crippled 
boy. Crawling along the curb, he his arms around the 
legs of the man and moaned pitifully. In a second he was kicked 
into the gutter. The citizen fought his way to the corner and dis- 

with his lettuce, while Spanish officers in undress uni- 
form brandished their malacca canes and roared with laughter. 
A moment afterwards the sufferers were driven to cover by a 
spiteful sputter of Spanish profanity. 

Again was the lattice closed and the Cuban assured that there 
was no foundation for his suspicions. He replied that the Ameri- 
can visitors were surrounded by S spiss, Every movement 
was watched, and those who called upon t were marked men. 
Even the servants in their rooms were in the employ of the Gov- 
ernment. There's some truth in this, I reckon,” I returned. 
“I have made the acquaintance of my spy. He's a good- 
natured Irishman, who speaks Spanish like a native and drinks 
whisky like a Kentuckian. Everybody tells me he’s a spy and 
gives him the cold shoulder, but I find him very useful and hope 
to retain his services.” 

The delegate from the junta, however, was in 5 mood 
for badinage. He resumed his seat with evident trepidation, say- 


ing that he had important papers in his pockets. found upon 
him by the Spaniards, they might lead to his imprisonment and 
death. He then drew from his coat pocket a printed proc- 


lamation or order by Maximo Gomez. It was printed in 
Spanish and was not larger than the leaf of a prayer book. This 

roclamation or order was to be placed in the hands of General 
—— before sundown on the ing day. Betancourt 
was in the mountains near the coast, and the delegate from the 
junta was charged with the delivery of the order. 

Before twenty-four hours a similar document would reach Gen- 
eral Bermudez in Santa Clara, General Rodriguez in Havana, and 
General Delgado in Pinar del Rio. It was of t importance, 
and the representative of the junta seemed b med with a sense 
of his responsibility. He tried to translate the document, but was 
utterly unable to make himself understood. One of the Congres- 
sional at was a United States Senator who had some knowl- 
edge of the Spanish language. He was sent for, and as he entered 
the room was introduced to the Cuban visitor I passed him 
the order of General Gomez and asked him what he thought of it. 

Evidently the Senator had not corralled enough of the Spanish 
vocabulary to make a free translation. Besides, his eyesight was 
bad, and there was no sunlight in the apartment. He floundered 
through it with difficulty and finally gave it up altogether. Ap- 

tly he did not consider it a document of transcendent impor- 
8 for he laid it on the table and began to talk on other sub- 
jects. The Cuban was once more questioned concerning the 
strength of the insurgents in the field, Although extremely well 
informed, he placed the figures rather high. They did not cor- 
respond with figures gleaned from sources equally trustworthy. 
He credited Gen. Perico Delgado, in the western province, with 
nearly 2,000 men. Vidal Ducasse, second in command, had been 

only ten days before, but his brother still had a hardy force 
which was hanging on the flanks of the Spanish troops and doing 


good service. ; 

It was Delgado, by the way, to whom Captain Dorst, of the 
American Army, carried a shipload of arms and ammunition. 
Dorst had a fight with the Spaniards, killing two of them, but 
the expedition was successful in only a limited degree, and was 
hardly satisfactory. The result shows that Delgado had not 
more than a quarter of the force with which he was credited. In- 
deed, it is di t to see how he could provision even 600 men. 
Weyler killed r ee mule, ox, cow, sheep, and hog in 
Pinar del Rio, and destroyed every hut and hacienda. 

Nothing living was left alive except the buzzards, now styled 
“*Weyler’s chickens.”. Nothing that could give shelter was 
allowed to stand. In no province on the island was thereconcen- 
trado order more ruthlessly carried out. Fire and sword were 
rampant, and the whole country, aside from the railroad towns, 
became a wilderness. Even the grass beneath our feet was in- 
surgent,” to use the words of a Spanish staff officer, and Weyler 
would have stamped out vegetation itself if possible. It was a 
horrible state of affairs, even at the outset—so horrible that it 


sent Maceo across th 
It was the expedition in which he lost his life. : 
As to the province of Havana the junta representative was 


equally positive and no more specific. He was certain that Gen- 
eral Rodriguez had fully as many men as Delgado. This was un- 
e 


e trocha over a year ago in search of relief. 


doubtedly , but their united force was nearer 1,200 than 4,000. 
The same state of destitution existed in this province as in Pinar 
del Rio, and it was impossible to subsist a large body of men. 
The most of the patriots in arms here foraged in the markets of 
Havana. Provisions were sent to them regularly and their under- 
ground railroad was as safe and in as active operation as the one 
in use between the North and South before the war. Nestor 
Aranguren had been the lieutenant of General Rodriguez. His 
death, only a fortnight before, ended as romantic an incident as 
the death of Major André in the Revoluntary war. Colonel Ruiz, 
a Spona officer, visited Aranguren, who was an intimate friend, 
and urged him to accept autonomy and lay down his arms. 
Aranguren warned him against making such propositions when 
they first met. 

The order from Gomez was to shoot anybody who made any 
such proposal. Aranguren carried out these orders to the letter. 
Ruiz was executed within a mile of the railroad between Havana 
and Matanzas. Within a month, however, the Spaniards cap- 
tured a n who was a trusted servantof Aranguren. They 
threatened him with death unless he disclosed his master’s retreat, 
and promised him a reward of 500 silver dollars if he would be- 
tray him. Aranguren was surprised in a cabin by two Spanish 
regiments in the early morning and killed. 

As to the province of Matanzas, the Cuban at first asserted that 
General Betancourt had an army of 4,000 men. When told that 
this was ridiculous, he reduced the number to 1,400. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether the General had 700 men. Betancourt, like 
Aranguren, is a scion of one of the first Cuban families. He was 
educated abroad and speaks seven different languages. He is 
fully as daring as Aranguren and is said to have made many a 
midnight visit to Matanzas. He probably secured provisions and 
ammunition for his men during these midnight excursions. The 
Spanish soldiers were nine months in arrears of pay and sold their 
cartridges for cash to any purchaser. 

In the province of Santa Clara General Bermudez was said to be 
incommand. His reputation for ferocity tarnished his reputation 
for bravery. During the Congressional visit two Spanish officers 
sought an interview with a Colonel Nunez, under his command. 
They were surprised by Bermudez himself, who ordered their im- 
mediate execution. They met their fate bravely, and were buried 
at Esperanza on the day the Congressional delegation 
through that city. It was said that Bermudez had at least 3,000 
troops under his command. The figures were far too high. He 
probably had not one-third of thisnumber. The provinceof Santa 
Clara was utterly destitute of provisions. The city of Santa Clara 
was supplied by railroad, but the country was ravaged and ruined 
by Spanish guerrillas, who were ng be to carry out Weyler's 
orders. Over 7,500 reconcentrados died in the city within four 
months. These figures come from the mayor. 

In Puerto Principe Gomez himself was located in the mountains 
20milesfrom the northern shore. Farther south Quintin Bandera 
held mountainsway. Bandera's force was estimated at 1,700. It 
was far ae gree an estimate. Gomez himself usually had no 
more than men with him. The rest of his army was broken 
up into detachments, including Bandera’s troop. They were sta- 
tioned with rare military skill. It was said that they could be 
concentrated and moved en masse within thirty-six hours. All 
told, the force in the province could not amount to more than 3,500 
men. It was reported that Bandera had been reduced to the ranks 
by Gomez for mumy a distasteful proclamation to the negroes. 
Like a true soldier, he accepted the situation and won anew the 
rank of brigađier-general within a very few months. 

Last of all, the province of Santiago was canvassed. Here Ca- 
lixto Garcia has been conducting operations for a long time, and 
he is now in complete control, with headquarters at Bayamo. 
The only cities held by the Spaniards are Holguin, 0, 
and Santiago đe Cuba. Garcia has a fair supply of provisions. 
It was the only province that esca; unseat from Weyler's 
order. TheCubans control the provincial government and collect 
the taxes. Hundreds of Spanish prisoners are said to be employed 
in the mountains raising cattle and sec ig provisions for 
Garcia’s army. The Spanish General Pando, been pounding 
5 Garcia along the Cauto River for more than six months, 
but had finally given up the job, and was said to be in command 
in Cienfuegos. Garcia has a force of 7,500 men, well equipped 
and fairly supplied with ammunition. He has several pieces of 

i 3 were used with good effect in the siege of Las 
ee The city was taken by assault and its fortifications de- 
stro: 


From this it will be seen that Gomez is in perfect communica- 
tion with every detachment of the iginn Hen thatits entire 
strength is isa far greater 


on the island is about 15,000 men. 
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number than Gomez had when Maceo headed the magnificent 
march to the west. 
Such was a part of the information 


leaned from my Cuban 
visitor. It was late in the.afternoon when the delegate of the 
junta left my room. He slipped out quietly and made his exit 
from the hotel by an outlet in the rear. That night I met him on 
the street. He was greatly agitated, and asked what had become 
of the paned proclamation of Gomez. 

“ Did you not take it away with you?” I inquired. 

„Never, never,” was the reply. Is it not in your pocket?” 

„No,“ was the answer. It must have been left upon the 
table. Wait one moment and I will go and see.” 

Back to the hotel I went. There was a score of papers upon the 
table, but the proclamation was not among them. When I re- 
turned and made this report the Cuban blanched with fear. ‘‘It 
tap boan stolen by the attendant of your room,” said he, and I 
am lost.“ 

“ Possibly,” I replied, ‘‘the Senator took it.” I made inquiries 
of the Senator, who looked over the papers in his pocket and found 
it. When it was returned to its owner the latter gave a great 
sigh of relief. Before sundown of the succeeding day it was in the 
hands of General Betancourt. ' 

HEROISM OF THE INSURGENTS. 

There is a disposition to regard Gomez and his associates as 
little better than bandits, guerrillas, and bushwhackers, but the 
fact is that the Cuban patriots have never been reduced to such 
dire distress as were the American patriots at Valley Forge. 
With ample supplies of provisions, clothing, artillery, ammuni- 
tion, and equipments, Gomez was confident of his ability to drive 
the Spaniards from the island. His men are well seasoned and 
amenable to discipline, and haye never declined a battle with 
Spanish troops on equal terms. 

Garcia has practically held the province of Santiago for two 

ears and defeated every attempt of the enemy to dislodge him. 
His troops are now perched upon the mountains near the city of 
Santiago, awaiting the opportunity for a final swoop. The Span- 
ish army cooped within that city is as sure to be captured as was 
Coenwalis at Yorktown. The American fleet at Santiago will 
cinch the situation as 0 as did the fleet of the Count de 
Grasse in the Chesapeake. Gomez has held nearly half of the 
province of Puerto Principe ever since Maceo's great march to 
the west. Weyler found it impossible to expel him and returned 
to Havana in disgust. Fabius himself never handled his army 
more adroitly in the days of Hannibal. The Cuban Government 
maintained itself in its mountain capital despite all efforts to dis- 

rse it. 

Phe Continental Congress fled from Philadelphia to Annapolis 
in the days of the Revolution, but the Cuban Government main- 
tains itself where it was first established. It is organized on a 
constitutional basis, and its legislative and executive decrees are 
ina line with allrepublican precedents. Its President, Bartolomé 
Massó, is undoubtedly already in communication with our Gov- 
ernment. Gomez derives his authority as general the same as 
Nelson A. Miles gets his authority here and is fully as amenable to 
the law. In no case has the military authority ever refused to 
bow tothe will of the civil government. Obedience to the law is 
as strongly ingrained in the Cuban army as in the American 
Army. Its losses have been terrific, but the patriotic fire burns 
as brightly as ever in the hearts of those who survive. 

If we judge of the future by the past, there is no question of 
the ability and willingness of the patriots to materially aid our 
forces in their campaign of liberation. They are strengthened in 
this desire by the official assurance of the President and of Con- 
gress that it is a campaign of liberation, and not one of annexa- 
tian, as the Spaniards assert. The history of the war in Cuba has 
never been written. The American people know as little about it 
as they knew of the wholesale starvation of the reconcentrados 
four months ago. It exists in fragments and fag-ends, to be 

thered by some future foreign historian, as Botta gathered the 

istorical débris of the American Revolution. 5 

The revolution began on February 24, 1895. The first object of 
Martinez Campos was to isolate it to the province of Santiago. 
On May 1 Gomez had 600 soldiers, mostly cavalry. They were 
stationed at Mejorana, about 25 miles from the city of Santiago. 
With 200 of these soldiers, accompanied by José Marti, he started 
for Puerto Principe to spread the insurrection. Maceo was left 
behind with 400 mounted troops. He broke for Holguin, one of 
the principal cities of Santiago, 20 miles from the northern coast. 
The Spaniards there were thrown into a panic. They brought to 
their aid the garrison of Las Tunas, 40 miles to the west. This 


‘was what Maceo wanted. It left the way open to Gomez and his 
troopers. Martiwas killed in a little fight at Dos Rios and Gomez 
passed safely into Puerto Principe. 

Maceo promptly withdrew from Holguin and marched back to 
[Cauto Abajo, about 15 miles northwest of Mejorana. About this 
time Martinez Campos arrived at Manzanillo, 30 miles southwest of 
Bayamo, 


On July 12 he began his famous march to Bayamo. 


Maceo on July 5 had heard that Campos was expected. Bayamọ 
is at least 70 miles west of Cauto Abajo. With Goulet, Massô, 
Rabi, and Guerra, Maceo advanced toward Bayamo. He had 
about 1,200 men, the cavalry being armed with machetes and the 
infantry with everything that could be found in the shape of a 
shooting iron. With these men Maceo waylaid Campos at Pera- 
lejo. e Spanish General Santocildes was killed and Campos 
escaped to Bayamo without even an escort, the Spanish force 
being utterly routed. Campos concentrated his forces, returned 
to Manzanillo, and went back to Havana, 

Meantime Gomez set Camaguey aflame with insurrection. A 
constituent assembly was called, representing every province, and 
a civil government established. Gomez was made commander in 
chief and Maceo lieutenant-general. The mulatto general had 
gone back to Banabacoa, 15 milesxsoutheast of Cauto Abajo, 
While here he received orders from Gomez to organize a column 
for the invasion of the western part of the island. Havana was 
nearly 500 milesaway. Onreceiving these orders, Maceo marched 
to Baragua, 10 miles north of Cauto Abajo. There he was joined 
by Quintin Bandera and Luis Feria, increasing his army to 1,200 
men, of which 700 were cavalry. General Gomez arrived at Ba- 
ragua on October 11, On October 22 the invading column began 
its march, under the direct command of Maceo. On November1 
it was joined by 500 cavalry under Generals Miro and Santana. 

All this time Sia was making preparations anew tosquelch 
the insurrection. The Spanish official figures credit him with 
172,295 men. Add to these 50,000 Spanish volunteers recruited in 
Cuba and 16,000 regulars newly arrived, and his total force, al- 
lowing for losses, was not below 200,000. Campos made the mis- 
take of underestimating the strength of the patriots. He looked 
upon them as a lot of bushwhackers and was entirely unaware of 
their plans. The intention was to break into Puerto Principe, 
south of Las Tunas. On November 5 scouts reported 3,000 Span- 
iaro awaiting the advancing column, 12 miles southeast of Las 

unas. 

Maceo sent General Capote, with 300 men, to make a feint on 
that city. It was masterful strategy. The Spanish column tore 
back to the city to defend it, and Maceo’s troops rushed through 
the gap. On November 7 Maceo entered Puerto Princi Gomez 
left the column with a small escort, promising to rejoin it with 
reenforcements within a month. The insurrection was spreading, 
and the Spanish troops, who had been flanked at Las Tunas, were 
on Maceo’s trail. General Echague, who commanded the pur- 
suers, followed Maceo’s column over a hundred miles, but finally 
gave it up after numerous skirmishes and went down to the Carib- 

an coast, to Santa Cruz del Sur. 

Maceo's forces grew in numbers as he advanced into the more 
thickly populated country. By the end of November he had left 
the city of Puerto Principe on his right. The eastern trocha was 
only 60 miles away. This had been constructed in the ten years’ 
war and had been strengthened by Campos. The ditch ran from 
Moron, on the northern coast, to Jucaro, on the Caribbean shore, 
By this time Campos was fully awake. He had 16,000 troops alo: 
this trocha, with a chain of blockhouses, a railroad, a te Aeran 
line, and ironclad cars. Echague and his troops had been brought 
from Santa Cruz del Sur by steamer, and were among the 16,000 
now confronting the wily mulatto. At 6 o'clock on the mornin: 
of November 29 Maceo broke from the woods at Ciego d'Avila, 1 
miles north of Jucaro, swerved to the right, and crossed the trocha 
between two small forts. Before the Ciego garrison was awake 
he had pried up the rails, cut the wires, and was sweeping west- 
ward like a prairie fire. 

Thus the second pian of Campos to head off the insurrection 
failed. The march had been through a land of forests and fields, 
and the roads were little better than mountain paths. On the day 
that Maceo passed the trocha Gomez joined Toa with General 
Sanchez and General Roloff. For two days the troops remained 
in camp. It was the first rest they had taken since the start, 
Havana was still nearly 300 miles away. Terrible work was be- 
fore them, They were about to enter a province gridironed with 
railways and defended by 80,000 Spanish troops, e column had 
increased until it numbered 5,000 men. 

On December 2 they broke camp at dawn. Before 8 o’clock the 
road was disputed. Two squadrons of cavalry swept upon the 
Spanish army under Suarez Valdez, while Maceo passed his flank 
and made for the boundary line between Puerto Principe and 
Santa Clara. After this fight the infantry and cavalry under 
Maceo separated. Quintin Bandera, with 1,000 infantry, was sent 
into the valley of the Trinidad for recruits, He knew the country 
thoroughly. Within ten weeks he rejoined Maceo’s column near 
Havana with 4,000 well drilled and fairly armed patriots. 

On December 3 Maceo’s column crossed the Jatibonico and en- 
tered Santa Clara. Gomez led the advance. He was ambushed 
by a Spanish column of 800 men, under Colonel Segura. Maceo, 
hearing the firing, charged the Spaniards in the rear, fightin 
hand to hand over brush and fallen logs. Segura was routed, an 
the Cubans captured many arms and much ammunition, 
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By this time Havana began to exhibit some anxiety. Campos 
reassured its citizens by saying that he had planted a rat trap for 


Maceo. He wanted the Cuban column toenter a triangle marked 
by the cities of Sagua, Colon, and Cienfuegos, when he would 
surely annihilate it. These cities were crowded with troops and 
the intervening country cobwebbed with railroads. Maceo and 
Gomez dashed into the rat trap with their usual fury, swerving 
north and south, and making mysterious curves and zigzags, At 
Mal Tiempo on December 15.the 4,000 Cubans struck a large body 
of Spaniards in an immense guava plantation. C 25 

The Spaniards were commanded by Colonel Molina, now mili- 
tary governor of Matanzas. Maceo and Gomez promptly charged 
them, swinging down into a railroad cut and hacking down a 
wire fence. Molina three times formed a hollow square, but each 
time the square was broken by the Cuban cavalry, and the Span- 
iards finally scattered among the guava bushes and sugar cane, 
losing their regimental colors, 140 rifles, and 10,000 cartridges. 
Two hots later Maceo charged a strong Spanish column coming 
to the relief of Molina. This was promptly smashed, and had no 
sooner gone to pieces than a third column was encountered. This 
was dispersed with ease, the Spaniards flying in all directions. 
Over 8,000 Spanish troops were in these three columns. 

Havana was only 130 miles away, but between it and the Cu- 
bans were 80,000 Spaniards under command of Campos. The 
most of these were infantry. The Spanish cavalry was worth- 
less, and Campos had more field artillery than he could use. The 
Cuban General Lacret, made a dash into the heart of Matanzas, 
cutting railways and burning stations. Gomez and Maceo moved 
into the sugar plantations and crossed the River Anabana into 
Matanzas. On December 21 they came upon Suarez Valdez like 
athunderclap. He fled precipitately. At midnight Maceocamped 
at Santa Elena. In the gray of the morn he discovered a Spanish 
column in a grove of palms near by and quickly routed it. 

Then came the most brilliant days in the history of Cuba. 
Gomez and Maceo were well within the triangle. Campos tried 
to spring his rat trap. He had gathered his troops at Colon to 
strike A ASci blow, but Maceo moved like a meteor. At mid- 
night of December 22 Maceo cam within 2 miles of Colon, 
and Campos was sure of capping in the morning, but the 
Cuban column faded with the stars. Campos was fooled as 
Washington fooled Cornwallis at Trenton. Zigzag strategy was 

ain brought into play. Carefully and stealthily Maceo threaded 
his way through the sugar fields in the dusk of the morn until 
the main road was reached, when the column once more spurred 
to the west. Campos was dumfounded, but acted with surprising 
energy. The rat trap was still open. 

Telegrams to Havana and Matanzas set his whole army in mo- 
tion by rail. His 7,000 troops at Colon were sent to Coliseo on the 
trains, where he again lay en perdu, awaiting Cuba’s matchless 
chieftain. Then a new and portentious feature of the war sent a 
cold chill through his spinal marrow. A pillar of smoke arose in 
the south, and then another in the east, and a third in the west, 
and a fourth in the north, until the sum was blotted from the 
heavens. The sugar plantations were aflame. Meantime Gomez 
swept down upon Roque, while Maceo dashed for Coliseo, At 
Roque Gomez tapped the telegraph, which disclosed the concen- 
tration of the Spanish troops and laid bare SEPA of Campos. 
The wires were cut and the rails were displaced, and the concen- 
tration of 40,000 troops was paralyzed. ‘The trap remained un- 
sprung. 

Panoa sweated with agony, but still retained his presence of 
mind. Maceo was 1 in five parallel columns. The mid- 
dle column was ambuscaded by Campos in a sugar plantation. 
The generals were not 300 feet apart. The mulatto patriot de- 
ployed to the right and left and answered the Spanish fire. Two 
great wings of 4,000 men were enveloping him. His matchless 
genius arose to the situation. He dispatched aids to his flanking 
columns with orders that spoke for themselves. Within twenty- 
five minutes the city of Coliseo was in flames and the village of 
Sumidero was ablaze. One was to the east and the other to the 


west of Campos. 

Meantime himself set the cane on fire in the immediate 
front of the Captain-General. Campos became hopelessly involved 
between three lines of flames. He sounded a retreat and put for 
Matanzas, fancying that it was Maceo’s intention to capture that 
city. The victorious Cubans swept westward like avenging spirits, 
while clouds of smoke arising from a hundred burning plantations 
bewildered the Spaniards and left Campos himself dazed and ap- 
parently unconscious of what had struck him, 

Then Maceo appeared at the gates of Havana. It was Christ- 
mas week. He had been nine weeks in the saddle. He maintained 
his position in front of Havana four months, While the whole 
western end of the island was wrapped in a pall of smoke, and 
$60,000,000 in property went to ashes. Campos never recovered 
his footing and was recalled to Spain. And this is only one chap- 
ter, but a glorious chapter, in the history of the efforts of the 
patriots to give the blessings of freedom to Cuba, 


OUR LAST SUNDAY IN CUBA. 3 

It was March 13, our last Sunday in Cuba. The day was 3 
in Matanzas, a city of 48,000 inhabitants. There was not a fleck 
in the sky. A cool breeze swept over the bay, tempering the heat 
of the sun. A blue haze veiled the distant mountains and brought 
vividly to mind the Blue Ridge of Virginia. Standing near a 
Spanish blockhouse on a height above the city, the lovely valle 
of the Yumuri lay below us on the left of the ridge, dotted wi 
palms, seamed with east streams, and carpeted with the rich- 
est vegetation of the island. On the left extended the San Juan 
Valley, not so picturesque, but Ma 5 as fertile, stretching to 
Lor i dre until lost in tropical thickets, lurking places of Cu 
patriots. ' 

No forests were to be seen. The mountains are covered with 
scrub, so thick that it can be penetrated only by the use of a 
machete. Itwas a perfect spring day—like a dayin June in New 
England. But the air was not filled with melody, and there were 
few signs of insect life. The mellow note of the robin was not 
heard, nor the cry of the catbird. Even the mocking bird and the 
blackbird were missing, and there were no shrill screechings from 
paroquets. No quail, no finches, no woodpeckers, no cardinals, 
no orioles, not even a groong chippy. The only birds to be seen 
were lazy buzzards and little doves not larger than wrens. The 
Spanish soldiers were trapping the doves and potting their tiny 
bodies in stews, seasoned with garlic and sweet peppers. 

Near by stood a stone church, surroundéd by a low wall of ma- 
sonry. It was surmounted by a gilt cross and was known as the 
Church of the Black Virgin. The doors stood wide open, but 
there were no services and norectory nor outbuildings. The altar 
was covered with seashells, and an image of the Black Virgin ap- 
peared above it in an artificial grotto, crucifix in hand. The 
church was built in the last century by a Spanish grandee to com- 
memorate some momentous event in the history of his family, 
The bell in the belfry was cast over two hun years ago. 
Services were held only twice a year. The yard was shaded by a 
row of Spanish oaks, natives of the Balearic Islands. Catalan 
troops were quartered in the yard and evidently intended to cut 
away the oaks, make embrasures in the walls, and use the place 
as a redoubt in case of an assault on the city. It completely com- 
manded both town and harbor. 

Standing on the wall and gazing to the southeast, a railroad 
train pulling out for Santa Clara, la Grande, and Cienfue- 
gos wasinfullview. A trail of steam marked its windings among 
the blockhouses until lost to sight in the abandoned plantations 
on the other side of the harbor. The train was hardly ont of sight 
before two companies of Spanish troopers entered the city not far 
from the railroad station. They came from the direction of 
Guanabana and left a cloud of dust behind them. It was after- 
wards ascertained that they had had a little brush with Betan- 
court’s men near La Vieja, 5 miles southwest of Guanabana. 
Viewed from the Church of the Black Virgin they looked like a 
detachment from the bodyguard of the Queen of ip Se They 
rode over the stone bridge crossing the San Juan, and disappeared 
in the narrow streets of the city. 

Below the church on the right of the road an exquisite resi- 
dence attractedattention. Its white walls gleamedin thesunlight 
from an embowerment of orange trees and sapodillas. Palms 
and oleanders shaded the inner court, and its front was aflame 
with the royal purple of the hibiscus, The civil in our 
entourage, finding that one of the party spoke Spanish, became 
extremely talkative. The mansion, he said, was owned by a 
sugar planter, now in Europe. It was one of the finest residences 
in the province. Certainly no more sightly and healthy spot 
could be found. It overlooked the bay and the city, and it was 
fanned by cool sea breezes. 

The rarest tropical fruits were propagated on its grounds, and 
it contained the richest furniture and an art gallery valued at a 
high figure. Its owner had abandoned the island in disgust. His 
sugar plantations had been destroyed and an income among the 
hundreds of thousands sent skyward in smoke and flame. Hastily 
gathering what was left, and thankful for the safety of his family, 
he had sought a peaceful retreat across the water, leaving all he 
possessed in Cuba to be sold. Some of his plantations had brought 
only $6 an acre. Three thousand acres of the finest soil for to- 
bacco had brought only $11,000. The Matanzas mansion was ab- 
solutely valueless. He could not get even an offer forit. In the 
opion of the guardia civil, an offer of $4,500 would be eagerly 
accepted. ` 

A moment afterwards he was relating a queer story, which he 
said was rife among the Spanish residents of Matanzas. They 
believed that Henry M. Flagler, of New York, had been visiting 
the city incognito, and had secured options on many valuable 
pieces of property therein, with a view to making it a great winter 
resort for Americans. Matanzas was nearer tothe terminusof his 
railroad in Florida than Havana, certainly not more than fifteen 
hours’ sail. Its beauty, salubrity, pure water, fruits, and rail- 
road connections would make it far more desirable than Nassau, 
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and the expenditure of two or three millions of dollars in improve- 


ments would eventually put it ona par with Nice and Riviera and 
make it a central winter watering place for the world. 

This story passed currentin Matanzas. TheSpaniards regarded 
it as proof positive that the United States intended to annex 
Cuba, and used it as a lever to force those with patriotic leanings 
into the support of the new autonomic government. Meantime, 
Flagler himself was at St. Augustine, apprehensive lest a declara- 
tion of war should send a Spanish fleet to ravish the coast of 
Florida, and the Ponciana, P. Beach, and Royal Palm marvels 
be leveled to the ground, Within two weeks afterwards the Sec- 
retary of War was strengthening the defenses of St. Augustine 
and sending additional companies of artillery to man the new 


The return to. town was made after a final view of the famed 
Valley of the Yumuri. Near the gorge where the stream breaks 
from the valley into Matanzas Bay were signs of cultiva- 
tion. Two men were hoeing near the river bank. A field glass 
disclosed their color, but failed to record the crop they were cul- 
tivating. No one was allowed to till any gro outside the city 
— order from General Molina, and these were the only 
men a hoe that had been seen since our entry into Cuba. 
The reconcentrados use their skeleton fingers and sticks in plant- 
ing tomato vines between their squalid huts, and thank that 
they are allowed even this poor privilege. 

FÊTE DAY IN MATANZAS. 

Down the ae a rolled the volante over a winding road, the 
sun growing ho every minute. Westopped to inspect a small 
camp of reconcentrados, The palm-leaf huts were black with 
age and covered with dust. They were built in the shape of an 
inverted V, without doors, and open front and rear. It was a 
camp of starving children, half naked, and squalid beyond belief. 
Some were mere skeletons; others were swollen in the body and 
limbs, dropsical affections, caused by want of proper food. On 
entering the camp the palms rustled as scores of chameleons 
darted up the huts, and a hundred of the child sufferers gathered 
around the visitors, surveying them mournfully and extending 
their tiny hands. Only the most active were among the group, 
each hut containing some who were unable to arise, and who lay 
upon the ground, open-eyed, awaiting their fate in patient resig- 
nation. 

The mothers were either at the — or ranging the streets 
of the city seeking sustenance. The heat of the sun was intense. 
Not a breath of air was stirring. The hot air arose from the hot 
road and fairly quivered in hot sky. At the heels of the 
strangers were the children, heading them off at every turn, and 
ps g for alms. Among them was a little blonde, neatly 

and apparently in perfect health. She wore a gold chain 
around her neck, and was as peny asan ideal picture, but was 
as persistent- in her cries for help.as those on the last verge of 
starvation. Before the phenomenon could be explained, a visitor 
threw two dozen coppers into the group. They disappeared. like 
corn thrown among ished chickens. In an instant the rash 
hilanthropist was surrounded and fairly mobbed. He literally 
bad to fight his way to his volante, and the party continued its 
journey down the hill. 8 5 s 

In the outskirts of the city, while passing a beautiful residence 
of Moorish architecture, there was a far more: attractive develop- 
ment. From the inner court troo four ladies in Spanish at- 
tire, wearing black silk masks. y ran themselyes upon 
the walk and coquettishly threw kisses at the strangers. To say 
that the party was astonished does not cover the situation; they 
were astounded. In an instant, however, one of them politely re- 
moved his hat,and the others followed suit. The ladies shouted 
in silvery tones, ‘‘ Buenas Americanos.” The carriage rolled on, 
and in front of a rich mansion on the opposite side of the street 
there was a similar performance, 

Within ten minutes the streets were filled with ladies en 
masque, All wore the masks so familiar on harlequins in panto- 
mimes. It was about 5 o'clock in the afternoon. As the par 
approached the hotel barbaric music was heard. It had a weird 
sound—something like the drumming of Sioux Indians before 
roasting acaptive. Onalighting at the hotel theunearthly music 
redoubled. in volume and a motley procession turned the corner. 
All the saloons were o and around the tables sat Spanish offi- 
cers and civilians ing light wines and smoking cigarettes. 
The streets were filled with barking dogs and shouting children 
carrying wooden rattles. At the head of the procession marched 
a group of gigantic ne bearing aloft images, among which 
Was a representation of the Black Virgin. 

The music was monotonous and horribly discordant, but it had 
a barbaric rhythm, and to this rhythm the aro kept step. 
They beat the ground with their heels and acted like Buffalo Bill's 
Indians in a ghost dance. Some were scantily arrayed, and their 
actions savored more of the voodoo than any other ceremony. 
Following this advance guard were a hundres: or more men and 


‘swords, and baskets of the officers. The day was hot, the sun 


women arrayed in variegated costumes, all wearing black silk 
masks. All were shouting and singing and some cing ala 
Egyptienne. It was a heterogeneous crowd with no regard for 
order and d of comment. A few overenthused would 
* „ and dance around and embrace spectators on 
e stree 
The reconcentrados shrank into the doorways and side streets 
as the noisy column swept past them. For once their plaintive 
cries were stilled, and they furtively watched the surging mob, 
There were horns in the crowd and all sorts of strange noises, 
As the day died out in the gleam of the electric lights the tumult 
increased. By midnight there was a regular saturnalia. Every- 
body was riotously merry. The procession kept in motion, and 
the music became so barbaric that even the dogs howled in pro- 
test. The po and plazas were alive with frivolity. Everybody 
seemed to be having a greattime. The masqueraders were sport- 
ive and accosted each other in terms more affectionate than pol- 
ished. At times they whirled in waltzes under the and 
anon joined hands and sang loudly under the electric lights. 
` Whenever the procession reappe all greeted it with loud 
cheers and joined in the singing. The gigantic negroes stuck to 
their work manfully, and the dogs moaned with agony as the music 
in in power. The saloons were filled to overflowing and 
the consumption of light wines was enormous, With all the de- 
lirium and paroxysms there was no intoxication. Even after mid- 
night a steady stream of carriages poured along the streets filled 
with masked ladies and girls, hilaris iousand joyful, who exchanged 
short comments with pedestrians and at times sent kisses right 
and left from the tips of their fingers. Not until near daylight 
did the noisy scenes subside. The American visitors sought their 
beds amid the turbulence, and went to sleep undisturbed by either 
the tooting of horns or the tintinnabulation of bells. It had been 
féte day in Matanzas. Its citizens had been honoring the natal 
day of their patron saint. Whether the Black Virgin was the 
patron saint or not, it was evident that she was so regarded by 


the negroes, 
A DAY ON THE TRAIN. 


On Monday, March 14, I traveled from Matanzas to Sagua la 
Grande. In the first-class car there were half a dozen Spanish 
officers, the mayor of Santa Clara, a friar, and two of Clara Bar- 
ton’s relief expedition on their way to Sagua la Grande and Cien- 
fuegos. The palace car had cane seats, an unswept floor, and 
windows washed only in the rainy season. There was no drinking 
water, there were no racks, and no. other conveniences. Every- 
body smoked, although ladies occupied seats in the car. 

The Americans alone carried grips, and the Spanish officers 
filled the vacant seats with swords tied in buckskin bags, canes, 
luggage rolled in red blankets well strapped, and lunch baskets, 
They chatted like magpies, but lacked politeness; for when ladies 
entered the car at way stations they were left to shift for them- - 
selves in a search for seats, no one offering to remove the l x 
scorching, and the interior of the car suffocating. All the win- 
dows were open, and the passengers were showered with cinders. 

My colleague on the journey wore a silk hat and a four-in-hand 
tie, and carried a silk umbrella. The hat attracted more atten- 
tion than the Representative himself, and everybody regarded the 
umbrella with astonishment, as no rain had fallen since October. 

Wherever my colleague went he created a sensation. If he 
alighted at a way station, the reconcentrados stopped their plain- 
tive pleadings as he appr and gazed at the tile as though 
overcome with awe: the friar in the car, who wore a hat 
that looked as thongh it might have been made in the days of Gil 
Blas, never took his eyes from the Congressman’s hat. It had a 
fascination for him that seemed overwhelming. 

The American statesman, however, seemed to be absolutely un- 
aware of the stir created by the hat. At times he smoothed the 
fur with a white silk handkerchief, while the little negro porters 
regarded him in open-mouthed wonderment and a corporal’s guard 
of Castilian infantry ran out of their ironclad car to view the un- 
wonted sight. Nor did his umbrella remain inconspicuous. It 
got mixed up with the sabers of the Spanish officials, dropped to 
the floor every half hour, and finally tripped the Congressman 
himself, nearly throwing. him from the train. The monk evi- 
dently considered it a fit traveling companion for the hat. 

He fanned himself for an hour or more and dropped asleep. He 
awoke as the trainstoppedatLimonar. Here a gigantie negro, half 
naked, entered the car and began to sell tickets in the Havana lot- 
tery. The alcalde of Santa Clara was his first customer, and the 
military men were eager purchasers. Last of all came the padre, 
He selected his ticket with much care, paid for it in paper money, 
something like the old American postal currency, drew out a book 
of 2 in Latin, whispered languidly over it for five minutes, 
and again fell asleep. 

At Jovellanos the Spanish guard on the platform of the depot 
came to an order arms as the passengers descended from 
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. train. The Americans fancied that an arrest was about to be 
made, but the guard remained as motionless as statues, while the 
oral in command whirled himself among the crowd and 

y delivered a telegram to an officer, who did not trouble him- 

* self to return his salute. Jovellanos was a lively place, and the 
hackmen were as noisy and demonstrative as those in a New 
England town. Against the side of the depot, fron the plat- 
form, there was a bar 20 feet long. It was quickly besieged, and 
the demand for lemonade, limewater, and light wines was im- 


mense. 

The tumblers useđin concocting lemonade would shame a weiss- 
beer glass. They held nearly a quart, but it was circus lemon- 
ade, circumscribed as to ice. Behind the bar there was a formi- 
dable array of bottles on a dozen shelves that would beats) 2 the ap- 
petite of a connoisseur in wines. There was Chateau Yquem of 
various ages, Chateau Margaux, Perez sherry, old port, and Ma- 
deira—almost everything, in fact, outside of blue seal royal 
Johannesburger; but the gem of the collection was old Otard 
brandy, rting to have been made in 1800, and retailed at $1 
a bottle in sil ver. When the train from Cardenas arrived and was 
joined by one from Guines, on the Pinar del Rio road, the crush 
on the platform was ific. À 

The reconcentrados shrank from the crowd, fearing an applica- 
tion of the canes of the Spanish officers. Aside from this, the 
alcalde of the city was present, wielding a gold-tipped baton 
of ebony, his insignia of office, and directing the guardia civile 
to keep the starving women and children at a distance. He 
was an appointee of the new autonomist cabinet, and he greeted 
the mayor of Santa Clara with true official courtesy. They 
drank i with much unction, and finally each paid for his 
own drink. 

As the train moved out the famished Cubans lined the track be- 

ond the station, pleading mutely but pitifully for food. Not 
ong afterwards a ruined sugar plantation was passed. The black- 
chimneys stood near the track, surrounded by a fence of 
driven piles, fashioned from royal Under the action of 
the sun the piles had become as white as snow. They looked as 
though they had had a coat of whitewash. The whole country 
was a desolate waste, barring a wild, tropical outgrowth. There 
were hedges of Spanish bayonets and roadways shaded for miles 
by lofty palms, but no signs of cultivation. : 

Neither hut nor hacienda was to be seen, and no living animal. 
Even the birds had left the country, and where the soil was not 
blackened by fire it was flecked by the moving shadows of buz- 
zards on the wing. The only evidences of occupation were the 
aia blockhouses that appeared on nearly every elevation. To 

e south arose the blue range of the Quim bas, patched with 
light-gray chaparral, at the foot of which the daring turned 
the flank of Martines Campos less than three years ago. The 
country was rolling and seamed with small streams of running 
water. 

As the train approached the town of Cervantes the 
aroused himself from his lethargy, closed his Latin prayer book, 
and lighted a ci tte. Later on he opened a lunch basket and 
filled the car with the flavor of cold edham. He had bought 
sapadilloes, pom nates, and pawpaws at Jovellanos, and he 
regaled himself thoroughly by drinking a pint of claret snugly 
ensconced among the goodies in the basket. While at Cervantes 
a rey came up to the car, offering for sale a string of tiny flutter- 
ing birds. Their legs were tied and they were. no larger than 


wrens. 

I leaned out of the window and bought the string for pA mace 
The birds resembled the mourning doves so common in Florida, 
although they were much smaller. They struggled for freedom 
as they lay in my lap and ratings sama at my fingers. There 
were at least a dozen of them. w out my pocketknife and 
tried to liberate them, but their legs and feet were so closely inter- 
woven that the knife was useless. Thereupon I summoned all my 
patience and deliberately began to untie the twine. The Spanish 
officers watched my movements with evident interest. 

Within twenty minutes one of the tiny captives was free. As 
he darted over the priest's hat and out of the door, I shouted, ‘Go 
to Gomez.” The officers looked glum. They ives onde 
stood the words and were in no laughable mood. Each bird was 
tied separately and all were knotted together with the same cord. 
Five minutes elapsed before the second victim was released. ‘‘Go 
to Garcia!” I shouted, and it shot out of an open window before 
the faces of the officials of the Queen Regent. One young lieu- 
tenant in a rich uniform smiled, and the mayor of Santa Clara 
laughed outright, but the older officers moved uneasily in their 
seats and looked 8 A third bird was released, with in- 
structions to Go to udez.” Noone smiled. 

I had unconsciously touched an exceedingly sensitive military 
nerve, and a ‘‘carraho,” vengefully uttered, indicated that I was 
treading on dangerous ground, 

It was a warning heeded by the interpreter, who was seated at 
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my side. In a low tone he said that Bermudez was raiding Santa 
Clara, and that he had recently executed a Spanish colonel who had 
tried to seduce him from his allegiance to the Cuban Republic. In- 
dignation blazed from the eyes of the officers, who awaited the 
flight of the fourthcaptive. It wasfreed in silence, and remained 
in the car some time before it found its way to the outer world. 
The Spaniards were still in an ill mood, and furtively watched 
every movement. As the bonds of the last bird were loosed and 
it wafted itself into the sunshine the train entered Colon. Most 
of the officers were at their journey’s end, but the war cloud was 
aor T ed. Enough remained to chill the atmosphere of good- 
ellowship. 

The friar resumed his Latin breviary, and the new military pas- 
sengers were quickly informed of what had happened. I lighted 
a cigar and listened to the interpreter’s reminiscences of the ten 
years’ war until the boundary line was crossed and the train 
stopped at Mordazo. It was a small town, but death was in the 
air. The reconcentrados were absolutely without food or shelter 
and were dying like sheep in a rinderpest. A few lay in the hot 
sun, starving and naked, awaiting the end in utter ae: 

At 3.o’clock Santo Domingo was reached. It was a little place 
of 800 inhabitants, where 2,700 victims of Weyler's brutality had 
died within three months. Here the destination of the party was 


0 $ 

A dispatch from was received announcing the sudden 
death of the wife of Senator THURSTON. Her death took us to 
Sagua la Grande instead of Santa Clara. There were three trains 
at the station—one bound for Cienfuegos, a second for Santa 
Clara, and a third for Sagua. Misled in the confusion, I boarded 
the wrong train. It was moving out of the station when I dis- 
covered my mistake. I sprang from the platform, satchel in 
hand, and made a break for the Sagua train. Too late—it was 
n around a curve, leaving a trail of black smoke be- 
hind it. In an instant I realized the utter loneliness. of my situa- 
tion. Here I was in the interior of Cuba, in a small country 
town, unable to make myself understood and unable to under- 
stand others. I felt like a man dumped on the Sahara Desert 
miles from any oasis. Not a railroad employee understood a word 
of English, All I could say was “Sagua.” ‘‘Sagua?” repeated 
the ticket agent, and shook his head. All the trains had gone, 
and there were none to follow them until the succeeding day. 
There was no railroad service at night because of the activity of 
the insurgents. 

While standing absorbed in a quandary 
peared before me. He was gaunt and thin, but his ragged rai- 
ment was clean. He divined the situation like a flash. Pointin 
to the northeast, he imitated the poteg of a locomotive pn! 
placed the fingers of his right hand in the palm of his left. I 
took the hint. The train had stopped around the curve, and the 
reconcentrado began to run up the track in the hot sunlight. I 
followed him at adead jump. The rear of the train was quickly 
insight. It had stopped at a grade crossing a quarter of a mile 
away. Before I could reach it it was off again. I waved my 
hat, but there was nor nse, 

There was a wine shop filled with Spanish soldiers at the grade 
crossing. They regarded me with much curiosity as I entered the 
shop. vag my hand toward them, I shouted " Vinos!” and 
silently invited them to drink. They eagerly accepted the invita- 
tion, and half a dozen bottles of light wine were placed on the 
tables. The soldiers were Gallegos. They sympathized with me, 
but were utterly unable to give me any information. Meantime 
my interpreter appeared. Missing me, he had sprung from the 
train, and had come back to spend the night with me. He reported 
that the conductor was about to hold the train when he saw me 
running toward it, but the Spanish officers interfered. 
had not forgotten the liberation of the birds. 
Gomez!” and “Let him go to Bermudez!” they cried. ey 
alluded to me as an “American pig,” and said that the walking 
to Sagua la Grande was good. The interpreter warned the con- 
ductor that he would have to return when the train reached 
Sagua, as the belated passenger was a Federal deputy, and the 
Spanish officers roared with laughter. The conductor refused to 
sop, and the train sped on. 

ter a parting glass with the Gallegos, the interpreter and my- 
self held a council of war. A dispatch was sent to Consul Barker 
at Sagua la Grande, informing him that I had missed the train 
and would come up to “agua on the following day. Then the 
mayor was sought. He kept theonly drug store in the town, and 
received his visitors rather coldly. We left him and entered a 
little restaurant on the corner. It was reeking with pee and 
the-fare was limited, but the proprietor was urbane and attentive 
and the wine excellent. 

After dinner we sought the priest in a search for lodging. As 
we were crossing the plaza toward the cathedral, the mayor ap 
peared with his baton of office and urged us not to go near 
priest. He said that the padre was a bitter Spaniard and that we 


, @reconcentrado ap- 
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would be driven from his door with contempt. I, however, per- 


sisted, and was received with the most co: hospitality. ile 
conversing with the priest the station agent arrived with a dis- 
patch announcing that a special train had left Sagua in search 
of the lost Federal deputy. At the same moment the whistle of 
the locomotive was heard. The priest parted with his visitors 
apparently with sincere regret. We boarded the train, saluted 
the chagrined conductor, and arrived at Sagua at dark. There 
Consul Barker warmly greeted us and conducted us to the hotel, 
amid hundreds of starving reconcentrados. Two days afterwards 
we received a health certificate from the health officer at Havana, 
departed on a New Orleans steamer, and landed at Key West the 
next morning, thanking God that we were once again under the 
Stars and Stripes. 

These, Mr. Chairman, are a few of the experiences of the Con- 
Krona delegation that visited Cuba in March. I have not 

welt upon the number of reconcentrados who were starved to 
death, because these were fully detailed in the statements of the 
visiting Senators, and I au agree with them, At the least, over 
200,000 persons had died of starvation under the Weyler order 
when we left Cuba. This order was rescinded by General Blanco 
a week before the declaration of war. Since then the sufferers 
must have been nearly exterminated. Whatever food was left by 
Miss Clara Barton for their support was seized by the Spaniards, 
and death has undoubtedly performed its work unchallenged. 


War Tariff. 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN F. FITZGERALD, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 28, 1898. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
haying under 9 the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means 
to meet war expenditures— 

Mr. FITZGERALD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I would not claim the attention of the House at 
this time were it not for the statement made a few moments ago 
by my colleague from Massachusetts [Mr. LOVERING], who said 
that the members of the Democratic party who were advocating 
the adoption of the income tax as an amendment to the present 
bill Were betraying a desperate mind” and were merely plot- 
ting for the next campaign.” 

I think this remark comes with very poor grace at this particu- 
lar time, because every member of this House must admit that 
throughout this whole crisis no attempt has been made by the 
Democratic party to make partisan capital, but that whenever the 
opportunity offered itself, whether on the question of the appro- 
8 of the $50,000,000, or on the other various recommenda- 

tions that have been made to this House by the Administration, 
the Democrats of the House have accorded the Administration its 
hearty, sincere, and unanimous support. [Applause.] 

The present bill embraces provisions that have been opposed by 
the Democrats for a great many years, and when it is the purpose 
of the Democrats to offer as substitutes for these provisions amend- 
ments which will bring into the Treasury of the Government an 
ample amount to carry on the war, I do not see why their patriotism 
should be questioned. 

Under the provisions of this act the increased taxation will fall 
almost entirely upon the r man who fills the ranks of the Army 
and makes his body a veritable buttress for the reception of Span- 
ish bullets at the scant wages of $13 per month. 

Where is the injustice in levying a tax upon the man who will 
suffer no hardship, who will endure no trial, and who will remain 
at home in the quietness and peace of a happy life, spending in 
luxury and idleness his income of thousands of dollars a year. 
e 5 

nder this bill the tax upon tobacco, used by the poor man and 
soldier, is doubled. If, while he is away, his wife or family wish 
to insure their lives or furniture or dwelling, if they wish to 
mortgage their property or lease a piece of land, if they wish to 
send a package by express, if they wish to send a telegram, if they 
wish to buy a bottle of mineral water or any proprietary medi- 
cine, a tax from 1 cent upward is levied. 

Has any member upon this floor seen it suggested that Mr. 
Leiter, the king of the wheat pit, who has secured an absolute 
control of the wheat supply of this country, thereby makin 
8 family in this nation pay nearly 50 cent additiona 

ifor barrel of flour, is willing to aid the vernment in this 
crisis by contributing a vessel or any sum of money that would 
go toward defraying the expense of purchasing one? 


Mr. Joseph Leiter has plainly and deliberately violated the 
statute law of this country by entering into a conspiracy to con- 
trol the food supply, and he should be compelled to pay the pen- 
alty. Many a man will be compelled to steal the loaf of bread 
that he might otherwise purchase were it not for the wicked 
manipulations of this man, yet, owing to the peculiar conditions 
that surround the operation and conduct of the 1 machinery 
of this Government, the poor man is sent to jail, while the wealth: 
manipulator, whose stealings rise up to the millions, is e 
as a bright and brainy business man. 

It is transactions of this kind that are tolerated by the legal 
machinery of this Government that sometimes cause me to doubt 
of the future of this Republic. 

Wendell Phillips once said that— 

Liberty and civilization are only fragments of rights wrung from the 
strong hands of wealth and book learning. Almost the great truths re- 
lating to society were not the result of scholarly meditation, but have been 
first heard in the solemn protests of martyred patriotism and the loud cries 
of crushed and sterling labor. 

Irecall a sentence in this same line uttered by a prominent 
thinker, Mr. J. A. Edgerton, who said: 

Industrially, I divide mankind into two t classes—wealth makers and 
wealth takers. A farmer, a me c, a laborer,is a wealth maker. A mil- 


lionaire, a usurer, a capitalist, is a wealth taker. A tramp is a wealth taker 


on a small scale. He begs for what he gets; the other fellow simply takes 


it without the begging. 

It seems to me that the quotations which I have just read point 
to the truth clearly and distinctly, and the Republican party as 
the ever ready and willing backer of the wealthier classes must take 
the responsibility of the enactment of legislation which makes the 
rich richer and the poor poorer. 

How anxious the Republican members of the Ways and Means 
Committee were to draft a bill that would deal lightly with the 
pokes of the millionaires of this country can be gleaned 

rom the fact that they voted down a re or to tax petroleum 
oil, which is controlled by the Stan Oil trust, the greatest 
monopoly of the age, and carried the propositions to tax mineral 
waters and proprietary medicines. 

How well the family of a mechanic who is willing to leave a 
lucrative employment to fight for his country can afford to pay 
these different taxes upon a salary of $13 a month can be easily 
conjectured by anyone who wishes to take the time to think upon 
this matter. 

It is well understood that the former decision of the Supreme 
Court against the constitutionality of the income-tax act was 
given when it was a peace measure. 

It is also well understood that the constitutionality of the in- 
come tax levied during the war of the rebellion was never ques- 
tioned; and I am strongly of the opinion that the Supreme Court, 
with its membership changed in two instances since the last de- 
cision was rendered, would decide in time of war, at least, that 
oe kbi of the country should bear its proper burđen. [Ap- 
plause. 

What proportion of the cost of this war will the railroads pay 
with the tremendous revenues they are obtaining from the Govern- 
ment in the carrying of supplies and men from one end of the 
country to the other? What proportion of the expense of this 
war will be paid by the large shipbuilding corporations, the rifle 
factories, and powdermills which, under rush orders, are obtain- 
ing fabulous prices for goods and material that the Government 
must have for an energetic prosecution of the war? 

How much money will be contributed by the Standard Oil trust, 
the sugar trust, the coal trust, which has sold millions of dollars’ 
worth of coal to the Government already, the leather trust, the 
tobacco trust, the armor-plate trust, and the other large combina- 
tions of capital which will continue to pay enormous dividends to 
their stockholders even when war is going on, while their fellow- 
countrymen are fighting the battles of justice, liberty, and free- 
dom on the open sea and in the swamps of Cuba for paltry and 
insignificant wages. [Applause. ] 

ill any man on this floor have the hardihood to deny that in 
the centers of finance in this country to-day gambling in stocks 
is being indulged in on the prospect of defeat or victory for the 
American Navy in and about the Philippine Islands? And I saw 
it stated in one of the morning papers that if victory perched upon 
the American banner in this naval conflict it would mean a profit 
of millions of dollars to those who bought on the long side of the 
market. Yet, while our sailors and soldiers, at the risk of their 
lives, are cted to go to the front and battle with the enemy, 
these men who make millions of dollars by the bravery and hero- 
ism that will be displayed by these noble heroes will appeal to the 
courts for protection in case their profits are infringed. upon. 

The time has come, it seems to me, when the wealth of this coun- 
try should pay its just and fair share of the nses of this Gov- 
ernment, and particularly should this be so when this country is 
confronted with war and enormous appropriations are made to 
meet the demands that are made upon us for the apport of our 
Army and Navy. If the income-tax provisions of bill are 
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accepted more than one hundred millions of taxation will be lifted 
from the shoulders of the poor man and placed upon those of the 
rich, where they belong. ee 

During the past quarter of a century the legislation that has 
been enacted has had a tendency to build up the fortunes of the 
few at the si Sees of the many, until to-day there are more mil- 
lionaires in this country than in any nation in the world, yet its 
history comprises a period of only a little more than a hundred 


versed, Five judges held that the law was unconstitutional, 
while four held that it was valid. One of the judges changed his 
opinion between the argument and reargument of the case. 

It was argued then as a peace measure; and who can tell, with 
the membership of the court changed in two instances, but that 
in a great emergency such as the country is confronted with atthe 
present time the court would hold that the wealth of the nation 
should pay its proportionate share of the cost of the war? 

In view of the fact that the representatives of the wealth of the 
country petitioned, and had their petition granted, calling fora 
rehearing on the question of the constitutionality of the income 
tax, is it fair that the people should be attacked as being unpa- 
triotic if they ask for a reopening, so that its validity as a war tax 
may be determined upon? 

I think it would be very appropriate at this time to quote from 
the dissenting opinions of two of the judges who affirmed the con- 
stitutionality of the law whenthelast decision was made. Justice 
Harlan said: 

The practical effect of the decision to-day is to give to certain kinds of 
property a position of favoritism and advantage inconsistent with the funda- 
mental principles of our social organization and to inyest them with power 
and infiuence that may be perilous to that portion of the American people 
upon whom rests the larger part of the burdens of the Government, and who 
ought not to be subjec' to the dominion of aggregated wealth any more 
than the property of the country should be at the mercy of the lawless. 


Another of the judges, Justice Brown, said in one part of his 
decision: 


B ee ee an argument that was exploded in the Hylton case, and 
has lain practically dormant for a hundred years, it is made to do duty in 
nullifying, not this law alone, but every similar law that is not based upon 
an impossible theory of apportionment. Even the specter of socialism is 
conrea up to frighten Congress from laying taxes upon the people in ge 
portion to their ability to per ee It is certainly a strange commentary 
upon the Constitution of the United States and upon a democratic govern- 
ment that Congress has no power to lay a tax which is one of the main sources 
of revenue of nearly every civilized state. It isa confession of feebleness in 
which I find myself ag a to join. 

While I have no doubt that Con will find some means of surmounting 
the present crisis, my fear is that in some moment of national peril this deci- 
sion will rise up to frustrate its will and paralyze its arm. I hope it may not 
prove the first step toward the submergence of the liberties of the people in 
a sordid despotism of wealth. : 

As I can not escape the conviction that the decision of the court in this 
great case is fraught with immeasurable danger to the future of the country, 
and that it approaches the proportions of a national calamity, I feel it a duty 
to enter my protest against it. 


And in summing up the position of the court for more than one 
hundred years, he said further: ; j 


So also whenever this court has been called upon to give a construction 
to this clause of the Constitution it has unive Iy held the words “direct 
taxes” applied only to capitation taxes and taxes upon land. In five cases 
most directly in point it was held that the following taxes were not direct, 
but rather in the nature of duty or excise, viz: A tax upon carriages, Hylton 
vs. United States (3 Dall., 171); a tax upon the business of insurance compa- 
nies, Pacific Insurance Company vs. Soule (7 Wall., 433); a tax of 10 per cent 
upon the notes of State banks held by national banks, Veazie vs. Fenno (8 

all., 533); a tax upon the devolution of real estate, Scholey vs. Rew (23 Wall, 
331), and, finally, a 58 income tax was broadly upheld in Springer vs. 
United States (102 U. S. 586). 

These cases, consistent and undeviating as they are and extending over 
nearly a century of our national life, seem to me to establish a canon of in- 
terpretation which it is now too late to overthrow or even to question. If 
there be any weight at all to be given to the doctrine of stare decisis, it 
surely ought to apply to a theory of constitutional construction which has 
received the deliberate sanction of this court in five cases and upon the faith 
of which Congress has enacted two income taxes at times when, in its judg- 
ment, extraordinary sources of revenue were necessary to be made a ble. 

In an opinion delivered by Chief Justice Chase, in Which he gave 
the unanimous judgment of the court in the case of Veazie Bank 
vs. Fenno (3 Wallace), rons the Hylton case and declarin 
that Congress possessed the right to tax incomes from real and 
personal property without any reference to the matter of appor- 
tionment among the States according to population, he Bac in 
part that— : 

It may safely be assumed, therefore, as the unanimous judgment of the 
court [in the Hylton case] that a tax on carriages is not a direct tax. And it 
may further be taken as established, upon the testimony of Patterson, that 
the words ‘‘direct taxes“ as used in the Constitution comprehended only 
capitation taxes and taxes on land, and perhaps taxes on personal property, 
by general valuation and assessment of the various descriptions 
within the several States. It follows necessarily that the power to tax with- 
out apportionment extends to all other subjects. 

‘Taxes on other subjects are 5 under the heads of taxes not direc 


éars. 
7 The wealth of the few has grown to be so great that every year 
we witness the spectacle of titled foreigners coming to our shores 
with the avowed purpose of marrying American heiresses, whose 
wealth, wrung from the hard earnings of American labor, is to be 
5 ere up the lost fortunes of a titled aristocracy. [Ap- 
ause: 

5 There is no justice in the position that the majority of the mem - 
bers of the Committee on Ways and Means have taken in present- 
ing a bill the burden of which is bound to fall upon the shoulders 
of the common péople. t i 

Why isit, when a wise, just, and patriotic measure like the in- 
come tax is proposed, that the wealth of this country should inyoke 
the protection of the courts to avoid paying its proportionate share 
of the taxes of this Government? 

Why does the Republican party oppose this measure? You 
claim to represent the interests of the people in this speaks and 
why do you rise at every opportunity and protest against the im- 

tion of a tax that reaches the pockets of every corporation, 
syndicate, and trust in the land? 

The Jargon: amount received under the old income-tax law was 
in 1866, when it reached the sum of $73,434,709.12. 

With double the population and the tremendous increase of 
private fortunes since that period, I do not doubt that we could 
easily raise $125,000,000, which would relieve in a great measure 
the necessity of placing any tax upon the articles the poor man 


uses. 

Let the man who eats his dinner at Delmonico’s pay his share 
with the man who carries his bread and meat in a tin pail; let the 
burden fall upon the man who drinks champagne as well as upon 
the man who uses beer or tobacco, 

The principal nations of the world now collect an income tax. 
Last year the United Kingdom received from incomes $74,914,215; 
France, $44,498,922, and Italy $57,332,260, 

- Recent statistics show that the wealth of this country amounts 
to $50,000,000,000, divided among 12,690,153 families. 

Mr. Sherman says, in speaking of the wealth of this country: 

The facts conclusively demonstrate that the wealthier class in the United 
States is vastly richer than the wealthier class in Great Britain. The aver- 

annual income of the hundred richest Americans can not be less than 

,000, and probably exceeds $1,500,000. The United States are practically 
owned by one-sixtieth of its population. 8 

Wealth never has paid its just proportion of the cost of support- 
ing this Government. 

times of it has never contributed to the support of the 
Navy, or of the Army, or of the judiciary, or the Pension Bu- 
reau, or any de ent of the Federal Government. 

Is there an g unfair in the proposition that the great prop- 
erties and corporations which are defended and protected by the 
AFET the Navy, and the judiciary should pay their proper share 
of the expense? 

In answer to the charge that this tax can not be collected, I wish 
to place the facts of history, which prove that from 1865 until 1872 
we collected nearly $350,000,000, 

Is there any gentleman apon this floor who will dare say that 
the persons who are subject to this tax will commit fraud and 
perjury rather than pay their just share of the expenses of Goy- 
ernment? Itis my firm conviction that each individual should 
be taxed in proportion to the wealth he enjoys and the protection 
that this wealth receives from the Government. 

We who profess to believe in the doctrine of “equal and exact 
justice to all” fall far behind the governments of the world in the 

“ears of this tax. 

e taxes of every government should fall upon those who have 
the best ability to pay, and I know of no better method to obtain 
that result than by taxing those whose income indicates that they 
are best prepared to meet it. 

This issue can not be deferred much longer. The people of this 
country can not be expected to continue to pay the expenses of 
this Government from taxes levied on every article of consum 
tion, whether it is upon the poor man’s table or on his back, while 
the sordid greed and corporate wealth of the nation escapes. 
Abraham Lincoln once said ‘‘that you could fool some of the peo- 
ple all the time, and all the people some of the time, but you can 
not fool all the people all the time.” 

_I contend that the circumstances which surrounded the last de- 
cision of the income-tax question were such as to leave reasonable 
doubt in the minds of the American people as to the outcome if 
the matter is again submitted. - In that decision all the rulings of 
all the courts since the foundation of the Government were re- 
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duties, epee ae excises, and m be laid and collected by the rule o 
uniformity. e tax under consideration is a tax on bank circulation, and 
may very well be classed under the head of duties. Certainly it is not in the 
sense of the Constitution a direct tax. It may be said to come within the 
same category of taxation as the tax on incomes of insurance companies, 
which this court at the last term, in the case of Pacific Insurance Company 
vs. Soule (7 Wall, 424), held not to be a direct tax. 

I present the foregoing extract to indicate howstrongly some of 
the present members of the Supreme Court feel in regard to this 
question, as well as to inform certain members on the other side 
of the Chamber that there never was any doubt of the ability of 
Congress to tax incomes until this last decision of the Supreme 
Court, I might add thatitis a matter of common knowledge that 
some of the judges before whom this question was argued, and 
who when the decision was made affirmed the right of Congress 
to levy an income tax, had been members of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, andothers had been members of State conventions which 
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had ratified the Constitution, and it seems to me that these men 
were best able to opined and construe properly the law which 
they had helped to 0. 

e income tax is the fairest tax that can be levied by any gov- 
ernment. If a citizen is fortunate and enjoys a large income, he 
must pay the tax; if he is unfortunate and has no income, he 
does not pay it. It embraces the condition of every citizen and 
levies its en only on those who have the means to pay. 

To show what vast revenues can be collected under this tax, I 
will present the internal-revenue receipts of income-tax law of 1862: 
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Moun, figures speak volumes, and to my mind should be con- 
cing. 

Spain at one time was a mighty nation. She possessed nearly 
the whole of South America and more than one-half of North Amer- 
ica. Florida, Louisiana, and all our States and Territories west of 
the Mississippi were Spanish possessions less than one hundred 
Only Cuba and Puerto Rico are left to her now on this side of 
the Atlantic. For years she has enslaved the people of these 
islands and robbed them of their hard earnings. 

I am not one of those who glory in war. 

I had hoped right along that the freedom and independence of 
55 Island of Cuba would be obtained without the shedding of 


lood. 
I was a baby when the civil war closed, but I had read 71 a 
of its horrors and woes to know that war was hell, with all the 
accompaniments of tragedy, sacrifice, and tears. I did not wish, 
by my vote, if it could be honorably avoided, to bring about a 
condition that would necessitate the shadow of death entering the 
home of any American family. 

I have always felt if this Government had granted belligerent 
hts to the Cuban people two years ago, when resolutions to that 
ect had passed both branches of Congress, that the Cubans 

would have obtained their liberty long , thus saving the lives 
of hundreds of thousands of innocent and defenseless women and 


“ame as well as save the lives of the 258 gallant sailors who were 


Already our gone g from every vessel and fortifica- 
tion in the land, our Army has been increased to more than 60,000 
men, and 125,000 volunteers are assembling from every village, 
town, and city in the country. The call to arms has been made 
and responded to on the hilis des, the valleys, and the prairies, as 
well as from the factories, the wharves, and the workshops. 

The glorious Stars and Stripes float from window and housetop 
in every one of the forty-five States of the Union; and its glowing 
folds, as they wave over the heads of youth of the North, the 
South, the East, and the West fighting in a common cause, breathe 
forth in every fiber and every th: the glorious thought that 
Freedom and Liberty are at last to plant their banners upon the 
fertile soil of Cuba. No man’s politics or religion is questioned 
as he shoulders his gun and marches to the front under the folds 
of the American 

No nation ever waged a war with holier motives. No spirit of 
conquest actuates us as our banners move to the front in the fight 
for humanity and freedom, but we shall insist that the Spanish 

shall cease to wave over the Island of Cuba. 

o spirit of revenge for our martyred sailors prompts us to 
seek indemnity from Spain, but I know that every erican 
sailor and soldier as he nerves his arm to fire the shot that will 
pierce the enemy will find ringing through his brain the words, 
** Remember the Maine.” 

When this war is over and the flag of freedom floats over the 
Gem of the Antilles, what a proud position America will occupy 
am the nations of the earth! z 

Although the sacrifice will necessarily be great, and the blood 
and treasure that will be spilled tremendous, we will stand be- 
fore the world as the uncompromising champions of liberty, hu- 
manity, and freedom, and the pona e and unflinching foe of 
cole ain oppression, and cruelty, [Loud and prolonged ap- 

use, 


Election of United States Senators by the People—Direct 
Legislation and Graduated Tax, 


SPEEOH 
HON. E. R. RIDGELY, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 11, 1898, 
On the 2 resolution (H. Res. 5) proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion providing for the election of Senators of the United States. 

Mr. RIDGELY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The resolution before us, providing for submit- 
ting to the States for their ratification an amendment to the Con- 
stitution making a provision for the election of United States 
Senators by popular vote of the people of each State, is, in my 
judgment, a meritorious proposition, and I hopeit may be adopted 
by both branches of Congress. But, Mr. Speaker, while submit- 
ting this proposed amendment to the States, I feel there are at 
least two other important changes that should be made in our 
National Constitution. One of these changes is embodied in a 
resolution introduced by myself at the extra session of the present 
Con, „which resolution now sleeps in the hands of our com- 
mittee, where doubtless it will remain without even considera- 
tion, much less report, until by vote of the people we shall be able 
to get a committee who will act more favorably to their interests, 
I will read the principal clause of the resolution to which I refer: 

mgress may im taxes on inco; inheritan: corporati: corpo- 
—— stocks bef obligations, and — of living Tarota in — such 
exemptions as it deem reasonable, and may graduate the rate of taxa- 
tion and . rates per cent on large incomes, inheritances, and es- 
tates than on er ones. 

The other amendment, which I wish might also become a part 
of the pending resolution, would be to provide a way by which 
the people might. by reasonable petition, call a po r vote upon 
any law enacted by Congress, or npon any law which the people, 
by petition, might initiate and submit to the popular vote of the 
country. This principle has come to be known as direct legisla- 
tion, or the initiative and referendum.” 

Its advocates are rapidly growing in numbers, and, I am glad 
to know, are not limited to the members of any particular polit- 
ical party, but are to be found in largenumbers in every party of 
our nation. As one witness to this fact, I callattention to the fol- 
lowing resolution introduced by our ae ore friend, Mr, 
McEwan, member of the present House from New Jersey, to 
which that gentleman called our attention a few moments ago by 
quoting from the same as follows: 

Resolved, That a special committee, to consist of five members of this House, 
be appointed and hereby instructed, through a subcommittee or othe: to 
inquire into the feasibility of applying the 8 of direct legislation 
through the initiative and referendum to the legislation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and toreport to this House, at this session, by bill or otherwise, the 

t of said inquiry; and that for the purpose hereof the committee be au- 
thorized to sit in the city of Washington, or any other city of the United 
States, and employ such clerical aid as may be necessary. 

This is but one of a large and rapidly growing army of Repub- 
licans who are declaring themselves in favor of this valuable and 
important improvement in our method of legislation. Lest some 
one may think that this new proposition is limited inits adherents 
to Republicans and Populists, I will oe one quotation from that 
eminent and matchless Democrat, William J. Bryan, who in re- 
sponse to a question as to whether he favors the initiative and 
referendum, replied, as is characteristic of himself, true to the 
great principles of democratic government, as follows: 

It [the initiative and referendum] will not be opposed by any Democrat 
who indorses the declaration of Jefferson that the people are capable of self- 


‘vernment, nor will it be opposed by ag Republican who holds to Lincoln’s 
dea that this should be a government of the people, by the people, and for 


I am glad, Mr. Speaker, that this proposition to amend our 
National Constitution has been permitted to come before us for 
discussion; not that I expect either of the amendments to which 
I have referred will be permitted to become a part of the pending 
5 or even to be submitted to this House, to be voted up 
or down. 

I understand full well that under our arbitrary rules any mem- 
ber can, by objecting, shut them out on the point . out of order.” 
Although this will doubtless be the power invoked to shield mem- 
bers here from going upon record upon these meritorious propo- 
sitions, I yet rejoice for this opportunity to call the attention of 
the House and the country to the pressing necessity for these 
8 the 1 law eee 9 e 5 
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but in this expedient our fathers made the serious mistake of plac- 
ing in the hands of the es EE almost irrevocable powers. 
8 „indeed, that they should have done this, as it is a viola- 
tion of all well-known business rules; it places in the hands of 
these agents the power to absolutely bind their principals—the 
people—without any opportunity whatever of approval or rejec- 
tion by them of the actions of their agents. 

ag Dep delegating away the people’s power of self-government 
we find ourselves bound by defects of our Constitution; by this 
plan of delegated government we have lost fully one-half the lib- 
erties for which our fathers fought. And, to say, through 
all the years of our national existence, even to the present time, 
we have deluded ourselves into the belief that this is a govern- 
ment of, for, and by the people, while the abuses growing out of 
this delegated power have multiplied, and continue to multiply, 
to such an extent as to threaten the very foundations of our Gov- 
ernment and the remaining liberties of our people. > 

Who can op the principle of submitting all laws by which 
the people be bound to the popular vote of the peoi e them- 
selves, and yet profess to believe in that grand declaration that 
‘governments are instituted among men, deriving their — 

owers from the consent of the governed?” We know, i 
Spenter, there are indeed few in our nation who dare openly de- 
are against this principle, yet these few are so intrenched behind 
the delegated powers, as provided in the Constitution, that it will 
take much more than a majority of the people of this nation to 
correct these defects of our Constitution and provide the proper 
means by which the pone can indeed govern themselves and 
properly regulate and restrain the few who, by reason of their 
, are ever imposing upon the many. t 

Without saying more at this time on the necessity for the ini- 
tiative and referendum, I will now turn my attention to my reso- 
lution referred toa few moments ago, providing for an amend- 
ment to our National Constitution, for the purpose of empowering 
Congress to levy a graduated income, inheritance, and property 
tax upon the holdings of inordinate wealth. This pro and 
necessary change in our tax laws has come to be known, by com- 
mon usage, under the name of graduated tax.” In sup of 
this proposition, I wish to call attention to what is a well-known 
fact throughout all sections of our country, that the wealthy 
classes toes aes? are escaping their just portion of taxes. 

We also know that every dollar which they shirk does, and 
must of necessity, fall upon the financially weak, while the wealthy 
class are using the power of their wealth to speculate on the very 
poverty and necessities of those who are compelled to bear the ex- 

mse of government, which in equity should be borne by therich. 
Fo such an alarming extent has this abuse gone, that we find the 

resent deplorable conditions revealed in l par, by the following 
United States statistics of 1890, as compiled by Mr. Holmes, act- 
ing officially. I will not give his tables in full, but will be con- 
tent by inserting here a brief summary, which can be easily veri- 
fied by referring to our national census of 1890, Mr. Holmes 
divides the population of the country into three general classes; 
the first he designates as’ ‘‘ millionaires and rich,” the second as 
„middle,“ the third as “lower and poor.” 

The number of people in proportion to our total population em- 
braced in the first class (the rich) is but 9 per cent; yet, startlin, 
as it is, this 9 per cent own 71 per cent of all the property an 
wealth in this nation. The second class, known as the great mid- 
dle class, and commonly supposed to be a very large per cent of 
our people, had been reduced at the taking of this census down to 
but 28 per cent of the po tion, and their total property had 
shrunk to but 20 por cent of the nation’s wealth. The other great 
class, which we designate No. 8, embracing the lower and r 
people, amount in numbers to 63 per cent of the population, whose 
total property amounts to but 9 per cent. 

To make these startling figures plainer, I will repeat them in 
tabulated form, using only the name of each class, opposite which 
I set the figures 3 the per cent of each in population and 
the per cent of our total wealth held by each: 


Per cent of Per cent of 
tion. wealth. 


Class. 


1. Millionaires and rien 
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our national rey- 
enue, which in times of peace amounts in round numbers to $500,- 


Our present method of levying and collecti 


000,000 year, is that of taxing specifically the things which 
thepeopleareconsuming. Thereby, in effect, by our tax on imports 
and our internal-revenue levies, we virtually make a per capita 
of sie ee on eid mae yonan. and child Be the na- 
tion, regardless of their ability to pay or the property they own, 
while we persuade ourselves to e that alt taxes are = r- 
tioned according to the wealth of each citizen, To show haw 
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grosely we violate this principle in the collection of national taxes, 
have prepared the following table, based upon the United States 
census of 1890, showing, by percentage, the great injustice of this 
system of taxation: 


Table showing inequality of national taxes. 


Own of the 
nation’s 


Class. 


Per cent. 
TL 


1. Millionaires and rich. 9 
ae OS RS pe Se eee 20 23 
K LONGUE Snel POUR so sae es ccc a A 9 63 


In the face of these startling facts we find a potent reason why 
the rich of our nation are generally found opposing every propo- 
sition to change our laws and system of taxation, under which 
they have not only been permitted, but materially aided, in ac- 
cumulating to themselves the great bulk of the entire wealth of 
the nation produced by, and in justice belonging to, the great 
eee egy mason 

But, Mr. Speaker, the day of reckoning and readjustment is 
coming. The great middle, lower, and poor people of this nation 
have long been feeling the iniquity and unjust effects of our faulty 
laws. Under their great discomfort and suffering they are hon- 
estly looking into these tables and are rapidly coming to see the 
glaring faults in our laws and their effects, and I here warn the 
millionaires that they had best cease their opposition to an equi- 
table adjustment and correction of our public policies, to the end 
that justice may be done to all. 

For if they do not the outraged people will seize upon their 
power of taxation and use it, not only for the purpose of com- 
pelling the rich to contribute to the current expense fund accord- 
ing to their wealth, but they will go much further and institute 
a grand and expansive system of acquiring and constructing pub- 
lic properties of all kinds, for be it remembered that our Su- 
preme Court has already decided that taxes need not be limited to 
meet the current expenses and present needs of the National Treas- 
ury, but they can be levied for other p if Co: shall 
so determine. Commenting upon this decision of our United 
States Supreme Court, Senator Ingalls, of my own State, some 
years ago declared that— 

In this decision there has been placed in the hands of Lazarus (the poor) a 
weapon against which Dives (the rich) has no shield. 

Lazarus is waking up to realize his power, and I here warn 
Dives to beware and cease further oppression. Yes, and more; 
not only must further oppression cease, but equitable restitution 
must and will be made. 

In further support of what I have said I will introduce here 
and incorporate as part of my remarks an article recently written 
by one who stands among the ablest as well as most distinguished 
citizens of our nation, who, to my personal knowledge, was for 
many years an ardent Republican; a native of Rhode Island; a 
thorough scholar and student, who, while yet a 8 man, won 
noted laurels in the practice of his profession, that of hydraulic 
and civil engineering. Although quite young when the civil war 
broke out and his country’s life was ag ashy he 8 raised 
a company for the Seventh Regiment Rhode Island Volunteers, 
and entered the Union Army early in the war. 

By his superior courage and skill he was advanced to the com- 
mand of the regiment, and in his official capacity served until the 
end of the war. Soon after the white wi of peace spread over: 
the land he, like thousands of the very t of New England's 
blood, caught up the spirit of the Western pioneer, migrating to 
our 2, pute prairie State of Kansas. His ts were soon recog- 
nized by his newly adopted associates; his profession was called 
into use in the construction of many of our great railroad lines 
and other public improvements. His military record and skill se- 
cured for him at one time the office of brigadier-general of the 
Kansas Militia in 1873, and in 1893 major-general of our Kansas 
National Guards; he was also elected, and filled with great credit, 
next to the highest office in our State, that of lientenant-governor. 

This man is no visionary dreamer. He has ever held first rank 
among his neighbors, maintaining an independent and well- 
equipped home, has raised and educated a large family of children, 
every one of whom is a loyal citizen of our glorious and progres- 
sive State. I refer, Mr. S er,to Gen. Percy Daniels, of Girard, 
Kans., who stands preeminently in the West, if not in the nation, 
as the pioneer and most able advocate of the uated tax.” 
You will observe, however, by his article that he the backing 
of a double indorsement by his own State government officially 
expressed, which action I accept as ific instruction as tomy 
own duty here in urging the “graduated-tax” principle as an 
amendment to our Constitution. 

General Daniels’s article was written before the present war 
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with Spain; hence he made nomentionof a warfund. However, 
it is plain that with the graduated-tax principle applied for war 
purposes there would be no need of bond issues. e would not 
only be able to cash all war expenses, but we could at the same 
time employ a much larger army of our people in the construc- 
tion of needed public improvements, which would give our home- 
less and industrial classes pens, work, affording them an oppor- 
tunity to acquire homes, furnish and enjoy them. 


THE FLOOD AND DROUGHT PROBLEM SOLVED BY GRADUATED TAXATION. 
[By Gen. Percy Daniels.] 

Astronomers tell us that the sun is in the throes of a great fever and 
wrestling with the perils of an immense eruption that threatens unknown 
and start. ng onango to some or all of the planets. They amuse themselves 
with tions over its erratic moods and perps g symptoms, and 
claim that a mild 8 of its convulsions will be a new planet shot into 
space in search of an orbit, and that our little world is as lialbe as an 
celestial traveler to be caught by the new rambler of the skies and reduce 
to ante lucem nebulæ or prehistoric débris. Or it may be given a new sat- 
ellite for following a straight and narrow way for the past five or ten million 


But possible changes in our solar system, while they may be interesting to 
te over, are matters that our united wisdom not modify and much 
less control. There are things about us, however, that our efforts and energy 
can improve; and if we will leave to the hty the care of the universe, 
and the duty of nursing, lancing, or 8 e sun, and turn our attention 
tor the present to mundane, we can help toconfer on our fellow-men an 
equal ty for the enjoyment of “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
1 


tever may be the situation of the solar system, the world of humanity 
certainly stands at the threshold of momentous changes. W. g 
the dawn of a day that will mark the opening of a new epoch in human his- 
While those who im: 6 they are wa 


of life, as modified by modern progress, to be done in dissecting restless hu- 
man ene in its dazed, if not blind, groping among the shoals and reefs, 

1 tching the devel tof diti 
n everyone wa evelopmen: new conditions 
8 the chang- 


the general good; 
prom e fruits of his toil as inst the 
machinations or prowess of all other citizens; promising an eq ty of bur- 
dens, pri and oppo! ties, and an immunity from oppression, has- 
broken every promise and wiped out every pledge. 

nt discussion of these delinquencies, the . being made 
and the projects for a readjustment pro; are in the hope that our diffi- 
culties and Diplan be amicably adjusted by the restoration of the 
Republic, and the renewal and redemption of its Po of liberty for the 
individual, of an equality of opportunities and burdens for the masses, of 
that plenty, prosperity, and content for all the means and facilities for 
which the people asa whole have brought to the nation, and their servants, 


as custodians, have popia ted, hypothecated, or squandered. This result 
2 — only be brought about by again giving to labor its position of honor—its 


just re 
Among the ects discussed for accomplishin: g this by Kansas le is 
that su d ted bs ° Thomas Jefferson in a letter 5 nen Odan Madison in 


time for raising, by a graduated p 
all a, the interest on the public 
in the nation on an extensive system of 
was first drafted in 1891; was introdu in the 
the first session of the Fifty-second Congress, February 27, 
Calendar as H. R. 6595. 5 

It has been introduced in each Congress since; and a resolution is also 
pendingin the House calling foran amendment to the Federal Constitution 
giving to Congress power to levy taxes in such ways and amounts as they 
think wise or Srpetiont: The fo oming is an extract from the resolution. 
It was drawn by Justice 8. N. Allen, of the Kansas supreme court, in con- 
formity with Kansas senate concurrent resolution No. 25, of 1897, which was 
adopted on the pe magn of a majority of the supreme court, the executive 
ofticers of the State, from governor down, several members of Congress, 
district judges, and other prominent citizens: 

“Congress may nape taxes on incomes, inheritances, corporations, cor- 
porate stocks and ob! . — and estates of living persons, in excess of such 
exemptions as it shall deem reasonable, and may luate the rate of taxation 
and impose higher rates per cent on large incomes, inheritances, and estates 
than on smaller ones.“ à 

The 828 bill has the same indorsement, both in the petition and 
in the senate resolution, as the demand for the constitutional amend- 
ment. It was also similarly indorsed by the State government and legisla- 
ture of 1893. Nor have the 3 of this measure been confined to any 

lican senators supported the measure at the 
time it was first approved by the State 5 including Judge Solon 


This measure 
ouse of Representatives at 
going on the 


Illinois “rail splitter,” to support a graduated Might isl -tax project as a 
means to the co readjustment of opportunities and conditions, 
and as a pledge of renew romises in behalf of labor and in defense of jus- 
tice, which gave the party its early prestige. They did not believe the situa- 
tion so serious, and declined to “pull against the tide.™- 
This request was made in an “open letter“ of July 18, 1888, and the read- 
sting project which became the bill of 1891 was outlined and defended in 
e same document. The measure was drafted after a careful study of the 
processes and policies governing the nation’s wth, and of the changes 
2 faking: place in the theory of leading public men and the condition of 
8 e. 


mgh this investigation I was convinced that a readjustment of eco- 
nomic conditions and individual opportunities or a radi chan; 
system of government was a certainty of the near future; that one or the 
other was inevitable. Isaw as clearly as I see to-day that the rapidity with 


which coming projects and ingenious devices for enabling the capitalist to 
plunder labor were being extended, perfected, and 1 could not long 
continue without such a result. The bill then drawn for the purpose of sto! 
ping this process or starting an investigation that would result in the enac 
ment of some better method became H. R. 6595 of the Fifty-second Congress, 
and received the approval of the Kansas legislature in February, 1893, in 
ere concurrent resolution No. 15, from which the following is an ex- 
rac 


in every organized 
State 1 and 
“ Whereas by Pin operation of such a law we would not only give to labor 
stice 


year, and the pro: 
wealth is less thang 
ing the said special 

`‘ Resolved, That the accumulation of inordinate wealth, which has become 
a detriment to the masses and a menace to our institutions, should be re- 
8 = its evil influences mitigated, if not wholly dissipated, by gradu- 
a ation. 

“ Resolved, That we approve the 5 of a bill (H. R. 8618) now be- 
fore Congress for that 8 which begins with 1 per cent on on indi- 
vidual ons ex ing $1,000,000, taxing only the excess above a million; 
increasing the rate 2 per cent at $2,000,000; 5 per cent more at $5,000,000; an 
10 per cent more at $10,000,000, a pro tion which was indo: by the legis- 
lature and State of Kansas 


t, to the payment o! 
principal of and the interest on the public debt; second, tha 
ed among the States, either according to population, 
which is the way the Constitution apportions direct taxes, or according to 
population, wealth, and area combined, and that the States then use it in the 
272 tanala wad toca pease eodioveviog deerme 
oirs, water and fo „an ng the expenses 
of State military SADDAMA EA, but no Prof this fund 4 be used for the 
latter purpose until every citizen of the State wanting work is employed at 
not less than $1 a day for eight hours work.” 
i ae bill proposes fo tax inordinate wealth, no matter how acquired, as a 

The prime object of governments is, through concentrated force, to ad- 
vance the interest of the governed. The purpose with republican govern- 
so ah is to use this force to grantand convey the greatest good to the greatest 

r. 

The common law makes taxation the first function of governments, and 
none can exist in the present age without it. Monarchical governments do 
not claim to exist for the purpose of ae the greatest good to the ma- 
jority, and yet they all recognize the fact that they can not serve the best 
9 8 of the nation without discrimination in taxation in behalf of the 

g masses. 

Without 5 to impose these public burdens with reference to the 
first equitable principle—that of ability to pay—or to exist for the pu of 
serving a numerical majority, they tax luxuries and incomes as a matter of 
expediency and safety. They could not survive if they followed the corrupt 
practices of exempting capital that are the rule in this country. 

During a hundred Tons our ponie enjoyed—and exercised at their pleas- 
ure—the right of putting a slight s tax on wealth in the shape of a tax 
onincomes. That prerogative has m recently annulled by an amendment 
to the Federal Constitution through the action of the Supreme Court ona 
vote of 5 to 4. So now, in a republic, we are prohibited from using a method 
5 r the burdens on labor which is used by all the great monarchies 
of Europe. 

For several years a plundered people haye annually asked for the adop- 
tion of some process for the restoration of a part of their lost wealth, and 
Congress has annually schemed and struggled and sweat over projects to aid 
them (or fool them) by adding to their proportion of Government taxes. 
Anyone but an unalloyed idiot knows the only way to reach those who have 

t the lost wealth of the laboring masses for their benefit is b; taxing—not 

hose who have lost it, but_those who have got it, or waiting the “time 
lock“ of revolution drops the bars to their vanlts. Millions of honest, patri- 
otic, law-abiding citizens are anxiously watching the hands on the wal of 
this clock. They well know what guaranties and promises have been made 
to them, and they see how treacherously they are being broken. 

The following section of this proposed corrective measure—H. R. 8008.— 

es for what purposes the net proceeds of the tax shall be expended, 
after wong es Ae cost of assessment and collection: 

“So. 21. That the proceeds of this tax in the States shall be expended for 
t p : First, for pensions and paying the soldiers of the war of the 
rebellion the difference between the coin value of the money they were paid 
in and gold, with interest at 6 per cent from January 1,1 compounded 
semiannually. Second, for building, enlarging, or repairing canals; for im- 
proying navigable streams and extending the mileage of navigable waters; 

or 1 country roads and establishing a system of first-class high- 
ways; for building storage reservoirs along or at the heads of streams, for 
the purpose of 93 an a the dry-weather flow of she 
streams, and for establishing and maintaining forest parks in the vicinity 
or Anjang tha er phia Third, for organizing, equipping, and maintain» 
a natio: ard.“ 
iscuss this project, after it had first received the indorsement of the 
Kansas | ture, the Topeka Evening Press of August 23, 1893, said: 

“That a taxing measure should haye been conceived that had for its ob- 
ject no relation to revenue whatever, but solely for the purpose of gracaely 
confiscating (:) for public use the inordinatel, fortunes of the milli 


wasa proposition so unique and ingen oar that the special attention 
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of most anyone would necessarily have to be called thereto to avoid the error 
into which we had fallen. General Daniels's bill has no relation to national 
State revenues. It simply provides for the annual accumulation, 3 


taxing power of the Government, of a large fund gathered by a u- 
po t, Dgo ga 72 Tiled 


ated property tax on the possessions of millionaires; this fund to 
each year am the States, one-third in proportion to their valuation, one- 
third in pr: on to their population, and one-third in proportion to their 


area; the money thus falling to each State to be expended in 


quidating war 
tions [of pensions and interest] and internal 


improvements. 


© mere su ons contained in General Daniels’s letter above quoted 
ve the er an idea of the measure he has promulgated and which is 


obli 
will 
now before Con, 

At the time the bill was drawn and the open letter” of 1888 written, the 

and utilization of flood water seemed to be the mostimportant branch 
of pa c improvements to which our efforts could be directed. This open 
letter contains the following in its seven cardinal principles: ” 

“Sixth. To relieve internal commerce of theinconyenienceand loss from 
low water in the summer, and torelieve thedwellersalong our large streams 
from the dangers and losses by floods, I pro atax * * * thep 
to be expended in constructing reservoirs at or near the head of every river, 
and of every tributary draining over 10 square miles, of every river in the 
country, the reservoir to have two outlets—one a dry-weather orifice 
near the bottom and the other a storm-water opening about a fourth of the 
cn ty ot the d below a full reser voir.“ 

e while making provision for this work and levying a tax with 
which to do it, does not specifically require it, as the provisions and specifica- 


first-class highways, and establi and maintaining forest ks. What 
would best serve the interests of the States in the west half of the Mississippi 
basin would not be the best for the Atlantic Sta 


It is apparent now that the people in the first-mentioned group of States 
would favor the application of most of their share of the 5 from 
such a tax for several years to the construction of works for storing and 
utilizing to the best advantage the surplus water of the Mississippi and its 
Western tributaries. The proceeds from the graduated tax project under 
discussion would enable them to compiete a system of works in from eight to 
ten years that would store and utilize every cubic foot of water falling in 
that of the basin and give them 8,000 miles of artificial waterways, be- 
side proving the navigation of as much more river channel. 

The following outlines the plan proposed for accomplishing this: 

First. Three canals running from the Upper Missouri to southern tributa- 
riesof the repar aa en Rio Grande, the first startingat an altitude of 3,500 


feet and running to adian River at the same elevation, thence to the 
Pecos at 1,000 feet lower. The second starting from the Missouri near the 
mouth of Milk River and r River at an elevation of 1,500 feet, 


tho greas of the 1 embankment ree 4 inches to the mile after 
ge away from the Missouri River. Thethird leaving the Missouri River 

South Dakota, at an elevation of 1,400 feet, falling 2 inches to the mile and 
running tothe Red River. 


through which it would Í 
experience in planning and overseeing the construction of works of a similar 
nature. 


bill to be again 
Replying to the letter con these estimates and statements, Mr. 


RIDGELY says: 

“Thereis t merit in your plan to overcome the flood and drought prob- 
lems, and I follow up these measures of yours and bring them to the 
attention of the country.” 

The following extract from my letter to him contains the estimate of cost 
and other data in reference to line B of the first series: 


“ Description of and approximate estimate of the work required in construct- 
ing a channel for diverting the water of the Missouri River from near 
the mouth of Milk River and of impounding it in a storage basin and navi- 
gable waterway connecting the Missouri and Red rivers. 


First. Length of air line between terminals miles.. 
Second. Len; of channel meandering with the contours of inter- 
ted n miles 
. Minimum depth of water at base of dike... 
Fourth. Top of earth dike above ordinary water le 
ings of the large rivers... „„ cose eneeee eet.. 
Fifth. Top of stone parapet above the va ot earth embankment. do. 
Sixth. Slope of embankment 1 to 1 on the inside and 1} to 1 on the 
outside. mated ave height of embankment.....--... feet.. 
Sezonas . La rouane 4 8 (double) at river cross- 
per cent of the line, or), per mile 

righi, wid 


1,000 


obable ave: th of flow: 
the 


e methods followed 
intercepted basins, 


locating 
16, 000 


E a cubic feet.. 146,000 
uri outh, per sec- 
TT... LEE A E ß cubic feet.. 120,000 
mth. Estimated time uired to fill the basin with the nor- 
discharge of the Misso River alone, with all outlets closed 
and no allowance for waste — — days. 400 


Fourteenth. When filled to a normal level and disc 
of 1 mile an hour, it would be carrying 22 per cent more water than the 
mean discharge of the Missouri River, and it would take that current over 
8 and one-half days to then raise its surface 1 foot with all outlets 
closed. 


g with a velocity 


Before considering the question of actual cost the matter of relative cost | 

and actual value might be profitably considered. į 
“The Union P. c ack ental ch Jay Gould said he could duplicate for 
of Kansas roads for cost. pany's 


es, etc. 
»The proposed waterway would, for the purposes of commerce only, be 
worth to the people as much as a half dozen such lines of railroad, and it can 
be built for but little more than twice as much as the reputed investment 


in this line ps mile. 

The following is my estimate of the cost per mile: 
First. Two thousand acres of land, at $7.50 per acre $15,000 
Second Earth embankment, 600,000 cubic yards, at 15 cents 90, 000 
Third. Masonry at intersection of rivers. Five hundred linear 

feet of donble retaining wall, 50 feet high; one of them 9 feet 

thick at the bottom and the other 15, making 30 y: per 

linear foot — 15,000 cubic yards, at 8 4) 36,000 
Fourth. Earth excavation at watershed summits for a channel 

40 oe 2,500 feet, or its equivalent, with average length per mile 

of 54 feet; 200,000 cubic yards, with no allowance for r which 

would be mostly avoided by tests in location, and a combination ' 

of dike and cut on lower contours where necessary, at 20 cents. 40,000 
Fifth. Thirty-four thousand square yards of riprap, at 80 cents; 

and 600 cubic yards of parapet, at -....-.----- ...--.---.---.-- s“ 29,000 
Sixth. Extra work on outlets at river crossings, average == 8,000 
Seventh. Engineering and contingenciess 22,000 

Total cost per mile 


e v yx cannes 


“This would bring it to an outlet into Red River near the one hundredth 
meridian, and the improvement of that river for four or five hundred nie 
toa pene where the river grade gets down to 6 inches to the mile, woul 
complete the navigable waterway to the Gulf. 

inland sea would be a vast public 5 in re- 

stopping, the damaging 5 oods; in fu: 
ing water for irrigation in unlimited quantities for a belt of country travers- 
ing five States, and besides forming an artificial waterway of 2,000 miles, it 
would make 8,000 miles of rivers that are occasionally na ble permanently 
so. In this feature it would do more to readjust rail rates than all the 
legislatures that ever convened in the Mississippi Valley have by maximum 
freight schedule laws. An all-water route from Montana „ 
d Kansas ock the 


“This one canal or 
ducing, if not entire! 


Dakota, central Nebraska, an to Atlantic ports would 
false bottom out of present freight rates and give the traffic associations all 
the healthful laxative they d bear. The dike would also be a solid and 


8 level roadbed for a common road or rails, and the torrents pour- 
ng out at the intersection with rivers to maintain their normal flow would 
be utilized to generate electricity and made available anywhere on the line. 

“Other States, from their share of the proceeds of the same bill, could at 
the eres anoe use much of their public-improvement fund for the same pur- 
pose ey c 

“The pt Bra AOAR from such a line as that described as Line B, out- 
side of its value to commerce, would tly exceed the total cost. The in- 
crease in the value of egricultural land below the dike would equal its cost. 
Manufacturing cities, too, would spring up at the fede tion S of the larger 
rivers, where ample water power and cheap transportation facilities offered 
their combined inducements. So even if we had to build this line with bor- 
rowed money, it would be a good investment outside of that of furnishing 
employment for the idle. Twelve million dollars a year would pay the inter- 
at Son Kaia is a small part of what we have expended some years on rivers 
an rs. : 


“ But there is no occasion for borrowing this money. We have got it laid 
up awaiting some such public necessity. It is on de t in the coffers of the 
multimillionaires. They have been ‘tapping our to an ave’ amount 


of $30,000,000 every Saturday night for the ps twenty years. Wi 
0 


vo long 
been missing this money and su: 


e 
ntlemänly freebooters, but 


At the time of the original formulation of these projects the necessity for 
storing this water, for reducing the floods, for water y 


critics looked on the projects as to chimerical. 
th many of them it is no longer so. 8 the necessity for 
Patriots and statesmen of 


pat ap. pe to the emer- 


easures; specifi: 
© to split hairs 555 8 or 4 per —. 


m but 
gency. It is ge 


Will bring relief. 
No nation or horde of bar ever before permitted so infamous a 
reign of injustice to stalk unrestrained and unopposed among their own 


le. 

No Christian nation has ever before so universally preached and com- 
mended the sublime truths of Christianity to the heathen and so completely 
ignored its and rejected its precepts at home. What can the 
injustice, the contagion of corruption, the lawlessness of the powerful? Do 
you say education? A slow process of education? But the forces supporting 
present d t theories, uences, and policies have more opportunit: 
and means for sowing the tares of their heresies, can employ more able 
teachers, enlist more crafty ward heelers, and muster more ignorant dupes 
than the friends of justice. 

No! A slow process of education will fail. Some bold and immediatel, 
available project of universal benefit, with positive and visible processes 
relief, some sudden opportunity for a breach in thes eof injustice that 
will enable the masses to see the chance for peace and prosperity beyond, 
and that they have but to bridge the wallow of corruption and error that 
surrounds the stockade with the falling timbers of mouldy tradition and per- 
verted 8 of which jt is made and rush across toa new freedom and 
resto: liberty beyond will alone save us. 
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is sh of reple a 1 nly taxes Sed 
The bill rawn asa slow only es the 
onaires, and exempts 000,000 000 for each of them. 


With such a belief 8 

Bent e 

multi- 
inate wealth as a luxu: rovides, first, for le vying from! x 

ans F annum on fortunes phe — 5 one 10 two millſon Soliars to 18 

cent on fortunes aboye ten millions, peing divided for its distribution 8 bS 

Sta: 


tes, one-third of the proceeds be: ed in p 2 
tion, another third in rtion to their areas, and other thind 
jon to e e Wai ; third, for its expenditure as heretofore peck 
in section 21 of the 
to thy riety or N ee of 3 this readjusting current on 
the triple benis pi 2 „men, lan capital have — the t factors 


d,and 

mae sui ape Bs the nation’s riches, and we 8 not — apportion 
roceeds of a tax on inordinate wealth, which 9 earned and 
the Few have got, on any one of these factors,and een y 5. — on the least 
5 2 5 oA any o Sane me chan 5 that — ore of — re- 

— ts on ulation, one-thir: 
So e area, and cee dhiind tn proportion tt to the wealth of each of —— 
tates. 


To those who have become so hardened as to believe avarice is the onl ly 
human trait hei ens of cultivation by the disciples of modern prone su 
a process would appear arbitrary, while = those who have no 
5 and living the pase gospel of to every creature 
jus 


ice, 

000 the first year, using the census of 
1890 as a basis of Minion lon. Te would receive $10. Of for each of its 
citizens, $255 for each square mile of area, and $26.17 per $1,000 of assessed 
value (fractions omitted). 


3 — — 


Under such an apportionment a State with 1 per cent of the area, 2 per 
cent of the lation, anos 8 per cont of the wealth would draw one-t of 
6 288 sat 0 000. 


the NEO, or the 1890 census, the States of Kansas and Georgia 


— 71 exactly the same amount, as follows: 


Per cent of total— 


ix and aie Seek Ja 2 of raven wet divided b 3 
E to be be expended in each — 5 of these e first year. Soga wing tab 
shows theapportionment to tommet —— Staten on tho tame — — 
net receipts: 
Per cent of total— 
State. á 
es 


323 1.8 | 9.6 | 14.9 | 28.3 8178,88. 333 

1.8 | 8.4 10.4 y 137, 333, 333 

10.5 | 3.6 | 3.1 |17. 114, 666, 687 

6. 2.9 | 4.3 18.2 88, 000, 000 

3 3.6 | 8.5 12.4 82, 666, 687 

2.1 6.1 | 3.2 11.4 76, 000,000 

2.5 | 43] 3.5 10.3 68, 686, 067 

2.1 38.1] 2. | 7.2 48,000, 000 

:3 | 23| 35] 61 40, 886, 667 

4. * -9 | 5.6 37, 333, 333 

1.9 2.6 9 5.4 36, 000, 000 

2. 1.8 74.5 30,000, 000 

-| -05 6 1.31.05 13,000, 000 

r 4,333, 383 
The a leadin rposes in ias the bill were: 

First. To — EAIA that would accomplish a 5 eco- 
nomic conditions and wealth distribution. tha thet would increase the defen- 
sive armament of labor decrease the offensive armament of ca = ne with- 
out violence or injustice. As this project would exempt $1,000,000 for every 


ocess of vin w. his porrer, however acq 
a detriment to his follow- man 


poles carina AN BOW Fogel from the earnings of 
— it iro 22 00 
will e out another 5 dere d id me tothe wandering t 


resistance. 
will take the — news itom 


This measure was drawn to this process. It —s to the men who 
uired enough either 1 their own skillful. fortunate, or sinuous 


tions or ventures, or from inheritance, but all through the —— 
to 


— — the nation's 32 85 and 5 =. own the ee 

action should be a boon to humanity instead of cursing a 

ee es = Basia your machines Peerage apr 00 
to continue the pay of the men you discharge them on 

publi works, and force you to raise the pay of the ones you keep, 


. problem redig a available. Tne faeries 
are ou bondage of en process will take 
5 tumult or disorder. 

The effect of such a tax would be an immediate relief to our ind 
—— J TTT 


ce of propert; 
largo cities where competition between men of pon nea wealth has 
a fictitious value. It would enable a gresuy increased number of 
sans, m cs, clerks, and all kinds of employees to become ownersof their 
homes. It would increase the price of country property. It would rapidi 
decrease the number of borrowers, and hence the value of money. It It would 
furnish the money to Government, so there moult Se be no longer any excuse 
for refu to pay the ex-soldiers the sum due them on account of the 
reciated money cers were paid in; and it would take this money, without 
injustice or hab yan a just gpd of taxation, from those who have 
F itism, class legislation, unjust processes, and inhu- 
No process will more fairly and peaceably right rie t wrongs of the 
past and preon resent and restore to labor a long-withh: 8 for service 
rendered than the proposed graduated tax on the mifllanat ro. 
It will be both conservative in its operation and equitable 2 its results, 


but, above all, its beneficent influence will be at once co Telt by the toiling mil- 
N of our great + pas phone classes, whose efforts and in astry have been 
the basis of our na’ 


mal prosperity, who have borne the greater burdens of 
these barbarous practions and who now.are wri writhing under the stings of these 
villainous . that have 2 eet 3 9880 800 

This process would restore $2,000,000. in one year to the 
eee bring new prosperity — — na into every corner of our 
count 

The irain — ves an estimate made in 1890, showing the number of 
persons it woul pirosan oin the amount 
each class would a to pate od nee 
in the eame class as when the act went into affect 


Three: if 
be available fc for the employment of all idle labor on the . — 
provements, and the 22 of tools, materials, and een 


the direction of the State authorities. 


th one great section of our people ying to have this waste water 
taken care oh ant and er on peer — section crying for the AE for irrigation, 
—— orgs to administer some antidote for the 
ra y 


. „ it should make us out of patience to 
3 the one throwing their mone — breastworks gains sees reng 
oods an: e other we uirt guns; an 
both, with so grand e or release from thess e 

ening conditions and f from the 
and corralling the forces of tting more and more into —— clutches 
ective interest and to unite their efforts 


from a failure to appreciate th Their 
protect the levees up in tho ig and to 3 tho navigation of 


for a common p 
The way to 
the is to build levees 


miles 12 5 by 3 wide, stretching from the upper Missouri to ot 
Texas, and then aS the Red River connecting with t the ao wend oen 
well-nigh o artificial barriers to internal traffic franchises an 


vested Fights “aunty let help to reopen the na 
. g again f rom letter to Mr. RIDGELY:) 
5 bas a measure that “= — . for this purpose and has been oe 
cussed for nine years. It has n 1 for auy 
either to tify or disconcert 8 school of philoso; —.— It has been tice 
indorsed Ey the State government and commenden vo byl tive 
en It beneath the false stigma of the chimerical to the 
the practical 8 9 of the present time. 
verre measure Kansas 


of reed ety 


for h impulses and 
gb = eel hart ‘tn ce 5 both give 
* 5 o u! ud emplo; 
; ried and a ee. 


eral important nt projects on one scheme.“ 
orgy in the å orm See Se ne nur share of their 
energy in the diplomacy of <r to this faction and that faction for the 
purpose of getting recruits. N . at once lays the foundation for a 
8 of their motives among those ey hope to win, whether there isa 
for it or not. And all the while the enemy has cont tinued to strengthen 
their position, and to draw our attention from the main issue 
at distant pee ae trivial diversions toward the “Quaker guns” of silver 
and aan ridiculing the “ vagaries" of some of our coworkers, until 
ted taxation has a panona the only tenable position on which our bat- 


lanteđ es or turn their flanks. It is the 
“Cemetery Hit of the battlefield. 
rpers will be forced to attack with 


Shape wee eatin’ ga road to this 
water seekers at Lincoln, to 


tion. We can 


3 who assembled dwellers in the 
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Lower Mississip: . ents and victims of railroad monopoly, 
and to the neinni of improved thehwa: s and extended waterways a giant 
er from our caissons that will smite the doors of the plunderers' safes with 
e rod of Aaron and startastream of stolen shekels from the trust magnates, 
vaults large enough to set every idle laborer in the land at work on vast res- 
ervoirs and canal systems, and on a general reconstruction of the nation’s 
highways after enough has been reserved from tho of this tax to 
meet the pension and interest obligations of the Government, and to pay the 
expenses of levying and 5 tax; all of which has provided 
for in the bill that twice been indorsed by the legislature and State gov- 
ernment of Kansas, ` 
In offering the friends of a systematic development of the arid oe ea a 
chance to support a measure that will enable them to store and u the 
surplus water of the west half of the Mississippi Basin, we at the same time 
offer the friends of these other public improvements and tho friends of jus- 
tice and humanity a chart showing the road to the tion from which they 
can shell th d bombard the stronghold of the usurpers and force 


y. 
If these interests unite their forces to push sucha projec there will be no 
longer any excuse for truckling to any faction. Tho ve but to tongs — 
e's vi- 


t would confer on the industrial classes, whose energy =o somos anys 
o favors and less 


That wouid restore to Rem the full blessings of American citizenship, which 
include an o 1 to earn and occupy a home of their own. 

That w furnish the several States the funds in an orderly and me- 
thodical way for prosecuting great works; for giving 1 em- 
ph ment to labor; for ven | the railroad pools a compe “worthy of 

clr steel,“ and for ul te iy purchasing our great network of misman- 

aged corporate highways, and the men of valor” coming to aid them will 

be Hike the sands of the ore in num They will rally as the forces 
of justice and order and law, 5 by the million to be mustered. 

this way, and in this way only, gh of taxa. 

tion that will, as recommended Thomas Jefferson, “tax the higher por- 


tions of property in geom ogressi: 5 
legitimately an for or again 75 the blessings of republican institu- 


t 
There is one point in this connection that our statesmen and dema; es 
etermined the 


capi peaceably if the 

The longer the y in offering thema 8 

nger of a resort tothe impractical. The longer 
the gura of a peaceable and orderly method is deferred, the greater 
the probability of a resort to the disorderly. Because of a growing deter- 
mination to rend theshackles of capital and escape from its onerous bondage, 
they are becoming more and more inclined to encourage the disorderly and 
353üVn ⁵ ⁵Äß ĩͤ ERS tar celle ks 

perate ey o ustmen ation, for redu: e len 

of the laborer's day, for increasing his pay, for eoan 9 
constructing public improvements, and for uiring a title to corporate 
franchises covering public utilities, is the mean between two extremes; be- 
tween the frigid heights of the heartless and superpractical present that has 
made pride and the chief incentive to individual effort and the torrid 
plains of the social extremists, with their alluring and illusive theories, that 
would clip the wings of genius and tie the hands of useful am! ; where 
wew be invited if not incited, tempted if not directed— 


To give up all the schemin’ an’ take n feller's e 
A Padded an’ a dreamin’ in Baga Teerns an’ the peace ly 


‘The American people are seriously dissatisfied with one of these extremes 
from bitter experience. It is the source of the most stupendous systems of 
and iniquity that in the world's history has ever testified of * man's 
ſumanity to man.“ And the other extreme—the socialism of Karl Marx— 
would be little less than like unto it in its inevitable failure to meet the de- 
mands of the race or to incite them to the effort which their mission on earth 
exacts of the individual. 

Itis too often the rule for men to go from one extreme to the other, and 
finally, vexed or with both, to reach the 3 mean. It will 
be evidence of wisdom if, in any case, our people can be induced to 

in the temperate valley of graduated taxation before attempting to pass 
the other extreme. 

The friends of that Jeffersonian project eons. the toiling millions 
from the greed and o ons of capital eve the t changes neces- 
sary to reestablish {ss by depo: the usurp s of plutocracy may 
ya cious and methodical resort to t readjusting 
ithout curbing a reasonable ambition, restricting genius, or re- 
ucing the incentive to commendable personal effort, uated taxation 
can bo so adjusted as to reserve for and confer on the individual the full op- 
unity for the enjoyment of the fruit of his raceme fear at the same time 
expenditure of the funds collected for pensions and publicimprovements 
would restore to the masses, by releasing them from a large of their 
present public burdens and the advance in the value of labor w. the em- 
of all now idle would inevitably produce, much of the wealth they 
ve earned and lost through the cunning schemes and piratical devices of 

plutocratic usurpers. . 

Hence none t more than the advocates of this reparative process the 
failure of other friends of republican institutions to realize its possibilities 
or com md the seriousness of the situation which demands a vigorous 
resort to its aggressive methods and a direct attack on the organized forces 
of capital that, cocapring its citadel and manning its intrenchments, compel 
the enforcement of its vicious decrees. 

The enemies of free institutions have recently seized and now occupy a 
most threatening position, which they are defe: g with new devices and 
the improvised batteries of court decrees. If they continue to hold it, labor 


justment of 


is as completely at their ma ee were the prisoners at erson at the 

mercy of the tyrant Wirz. They must be driven back and their impro 

defenses destroyed, or we may as well abandon the struggle and salute the 
of an established despotism. 


o rout them and release their captives, Liberty's crusaders should be 
armed with the rapid-fire guns of uated taxation and the torpedoes that 
earry a disinfectant for judicial ermine. Before these engines of readjust- 
ment and 1 the misguided followers of a modern 
be ensily forced back to th 


and the application of the 
designated in H. R. 3903 of 


Objections to a National Collection Agency, 


SPEEOH 
HON. JAMES G. MAGUIRE, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 18, 1898. 


The House having under consideration Senate bill No. 1035, an act to estab- 
lish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United States— 

Mr. MAGUIRE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It seems to be almost universally conceded on 
both sides of the House that a bankruptcy bill should be passed 
by the present Congress. There is no disagreement about that, 
yet all of the arguments thus far made in support of the pending 
bill proceed upon the theory that its opponents are anpor to 
passing any bill for the relief of insolvent debtors. othing 
could be further from the truth. There is no opposition on this 
side of the House to any provision in this bill for the relief of in- 
solvent debtors. 

Strike from the bill all provisions for the institution of invol- 
untary proceedings against insolyent debtors and, so far as we 
are concerned, the debate may be immediately closed and the bill 

assed without a division. It is not, I repeat, to any provision in 
vor of the relief of insolyent debtors to which we object, but 
to the very drastic provisions for the institution of bankruptcy 
roceedings against debtors alleged to be insolvent by creditors 
85 whose relief, more than for the relief of the unfortunate 
insolvents, the sup of this bill seem to be solicitous. 
tlemen have made long and plaintive speeches here, reeitin 
the woes of the unfortunate debtors thronging the commerci 
centers of every State in the Union, unable to be released under 
existing lawsfrom burdens of debt which they are unable to carr 
and which they can never satisfy. We are asked to pass this bi 
immediately for the benefit of these unfortunates, yet the very 
gentlemen who make those speeches support and insist u the 
only obstacle that stands in the way of the passage of a bill for 
the relief of the people on whose behalf they plead. Why should 
a bill so greatly needed by so large and deserving a class of our 
citizens be stubbornly connected with a bill having for its purpose 
an entirely different and almost contrary object? Why should 
not the two pr itions—voluntary and involuntary bank- 
ruptcy—be brought up separately and each adopted or rejected 
"The nor Shey bankruptcy bill would the H ithout 
volun cy wo pass the House withou 
debate as soon as the constitutional formalities could be com- 
pleted, and the involuntary measure might then be taken up for 
consideration. Why is not this course pursued? The answer is 
obvious. The question of consideration would be raised against 
the involuntary bankruptcy law and it would be overwhelmingly 
put aside as an undesirable measure. It would not find enongh of 
supporters on this floor to second a demand for tellers on the 
motion to set it aside. There are mga few advocates of invol- 
untary bankruptcy on the floor of House, but their number 
and the positions of power which they occupy under the present 
organization of the House are sufficient to enable them to prevent 
the passage of any bankruptcy bill unless it shall contain a com- 
plete scheme of involuntary bankruptcy. 

Now, sir, what is a national system of involuntary bankruptcy? 
It is nothing more nor less than a Federal collection law, stri 
ping the State and local courts of every State in the Union of their 
jurisdiction over the collection of debts, creating a judicial jug: 
pernan: in every commercial center, which may be used at will 

y nonresident creditors and by their soulless collection agencies 
to crush and grind unfortunate debtors by new, nsive, harsh, 
and wasteful proceedings in the Federal courts. The immensity 
of such an engine of destruction, largely manipulated by agents 
and agencies having everything to gain and nothing to lose, by 
harassing debtors who for even a few days are unable to meet 
their obligations at maturity may be imagined from the fact that 
three-fourths of all the business carried on in the United States is 
done on credit; that is to say, that on the average for every dollar 
in money invested in business enterprises a credit of $3is extended 
to the merchants and traders who carry on the business. 

Place over all these people a legion of human vampires to be 
enriched by every case of bankruptcy that they can find and 

into the courts, and add to this the notorious expensiveness 
of all Federal court r as compared with similar pe 
ceedings in State and local courts, and you have a Federal collec- 
tion bureau of the most gigantic proportions, manipulated by the 
most sordid of private interests, preying upon honest misfortune 
wherever it may be discovered, and making the condition of all 
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debtors a constant source of anxiety, if not of terror, compared 


I know that the creditor classes of the country conceive it to 


with which the present situation of the debtor class is safe and | be best for their interests to remove the question of determining 


blessed. 

Gentlemen say, and it is the only thing said in support of the in- 
voluntary features of this bill, ‘Creditors are frequently wronged, 
and impartial legislators should guard their interests as carefully 
as they do the interests of unfortunate debtors.” That statement 
is panais upon its face, but it rests upon two false premises. 

irst, it assumes that the rights of creditors require Federal 
laws for their protection as much as the interests of debtors re- 
quire a Federal bankruptcy law. 

Secondly, it assumes that Federal laws for the collection of 
debts, under the form of involun bankruptcy proceedings, im- 
pose no greater hardship on the debtor classes than an involun- 
tary bankruptcy law would impose upon the creditor classes. 
These propositions are fallacies. 

As to the first proposition, the States are perfectly competent to 
fix and determine the rights of all creditors, foreign and domestic, 
and to enforce those rights fully and finally. Whatever rights 
are given by the State to its own citizens in this behalf must, 
under the Constitution of the United States, be given to the citi- 
zens of all other States; but no State can relieve any of its citizens 
from debts due to citizens of other States. 

There is no parallel between the case of the insolvent debtor 
and his creditor. The creditor pursuing his right and his remedy 
under the State laws may obtain full satisfaction if the property 
of the debtor is sufficient torespond. There is no defect in his 
remedy arising out of any inadequacy of the power of the State. 
The case is different with the debtor who desires to be released 
from his obligations honestly contracted, but which he can not 


ay. 
> When all the power of the State has been exhausted in his be- 
half and he has been released from the obligation and burden of 
his debts as far as it is in the power of the State to relieve him, he 
is yet an insolvent debtor in so far as he is indebted to persons not 
residing within the State. The State has no power to discharge 
him from theirclaims. Federal legislation is necessary to accom- 
plish that purpose and nothing short of Federal legislation can 
accomplish it, There is, therefore, an inherent necessity for Fed- 
eral legislation for the relief of the insolvent debtor and no neces- 
sity for such legislation to secure the rights of the creditor of any 
debtor, solvent or insolvent. 

Why, then, should Federal legislation be substituted for the 
laws of the States and localities in a matter in which the States 
and localities are fully competent to deal with the whole question? 
To pass a Federal law for the purpose of enforcing the rights of 
RA (SS as against debtors within the several States of the Union 
is therefore a usurpation of the rights and functions of the State 
to which the consent of the people of the several States should 
never be given. 

The second proposition needs no argument. An involuntary 
bankruptcy law will subject the debtor class to infinite hardship, 
while the voluntary law imposes little or no hardship on creditors 
which they do not already suffer. 

That the Federal Government should be given ample power to 
carry out the purposes for which it was established, that in the 
execution of those it should be loyally supported by the 
States, that there should be no assertion of a conflict.of authority 
or of right between the States and the Federal Government con- 
cerning such matters, I fully agree; but to the extension of Fed- 
eral authority to matters not essential to any of the great pepe 
for which the Federal Government was created, even though the 
Constitution in its terms be broad enough to authorize the assump- 
tion of such power, I am utterly and unalterably op Next 
to the right of universal su e—to the principle of popular soy- 
ereignty—to the doctrine that all rightful authority of government 
is derived from the consent of the governed, I place the great right 
of local self-government. All matters not necessary to the per- 
formance of the functions and the execution of the purposes for 
which the Federal Government was created should be left to the 
States without obstruction and without question. Whatever is 
not essential to the constitutional functions of the State should be 
left to the counties, the municipalities, and the townships of the 
State 


Immediate power and immediate responsibility in the conduct 
of their own affairs is not only the right of the citizen, but it is 
the greatest possible source of national strength and greatness. 
It makes men feel the responsibilities of citizenship, its powers, 
its duties, and its limitations. It tends to make of the individual 
citizen a conscious governing force, and it develops in him all of 
the qualities necessary to the exercise of the powers, the perform- 
ance of the duties, and the observance of the limitations essential 
to the welfare of his country. I have no sympathy with the idea 
upon which the theory of the national involuntary bankruptcy 
law rests, viz, that the people are not to be trusted in their sey- 
eral States and localities with the power of legislating concerning 
the rights of creditors, 


their rights as t their debtors as far as possible from the 
immediate control of the people, and that in common with other 
great moneyed 4 80 largely dominating the politics of 
our country and so y dominating the great national party 
now in control of the Government, they are er to have Federal 
laws substituted for State and local laws in all matters that con- 
cern their rights and interests. They feel that a centralized 
power is more likely to sympathize with their interests than with 
the interests of debtors, while on the other hand they feel that 
in States and smaller communities the sympathies of the masses 
would incline more to leniency to the debtor and less to the severe 
and wasteful measures frequently necessary to enforce the rights 
of creditors. 

I shall not pause to inquire concerning the correctness or incor- 
rectness of these views. Whether they be correct or incorrect, the 
fact remains that in the 8 for Federal usurpation the great 
creditor classes stand united with all antipopular interests in a 
strugglo to minimize the local rights and powers of the people 
and to centralize power in the Federal Government. It is by just 
such measures as the involuntary provisions of this bill that the 
blood-bought rights of the people are gradually stolen from them. 
They are rarely asked directly to vote away their rights, but if 
you will look back over a poroa of fifty years you will discover 
that rights once vested in the people as their sacred heritage have 
been gradually withdrawn from them and lodged in the Federal 
Government, over which the people have now, except in extraor- 
dinary cases, only a negative control. 

Take, for example, the anti-trust law, passed ostensibly for the 
purpose of preventing combinations of trusts and monopolies from 

acticing extortion and oppression upon the people. It was put 

orward with a flourish of trumpets as a measure for the protec- 
tion of popular rights. It was made broad enough to include all 
combinations of men for the p of affecting undesirably the 
roduction, transportation, or distribution of wealth. Scarcely 

d the passage of the act been accomplished and duly celebrated 
when it was discovered that it applied only to labor organizations, 
and deprived them of ire which they had previously enjoyed, 
a nothing could have induced them voluntarily to sur- 
render. 

„The so-called arbitration law now pending in Congress osten- 
sibly intended to protect the rights of labor and its interests by 
compelling employers to arbitrate labor questions, thus relieving 
labor employ by persons and corporations engaged in interstate 
commerce from the terrible expense, waste, and hardships attend- 
ing lockouts and strikes. If that bill shall be passed it will be 
used to compel every laborer engaged in interstate commerce to 
surrender his personal liberty, his sacred right to quit work when 
his employment ceases to be . and his right to fix his 
relations with his employar by his voluntary contract, over to 
courts and judges, to be fixed by decrees that will bind him likea 
serf to the service of the master in whose favor the decree shall run, 

The power to deal with questions of arbitration arising under 
this proposed law is given to the Federal courts, in order that it 
may be further removed from the control and influence of the 
popular sovereignty and further removed from all sympathy with 
the people bound to labor under the decrees of court provided for 
in the arbitration bill. In the name of popular interests popular 
rights are thus stolen away. No act aimed at the destruction of 
ponar liberty or local self-government is ever put forward ag 

esigned to accomplish its veal purpose. It is always put forward 
as a measure to protect the popular interest, to protect the people 
against themselves. It was against these insidious assaults upon 
popular right that we were warned by Demosthenes to distrust the 

avors of despots, and that eternal vigilance is the price of lib- 


erty.” 

Do not talk about the woes and trials of themnfortunate insol- 
vents as an argument in favor of the passage of an involunt: 
bankruptcy bill. Tell us, rather, why you oppose the relief tha 
we all seek to give to those unfortunates A ee with the 
relief, as an indivisible part of the measure, this odious provision 
for the establishment of Federal collection bureaus. The analy- 
sis which has been made by gentlemen opposed to the involuntar 
features of this bill shows it to be harsh in its treatment of oe 
vent debtors against whom proceedings are authorized to be taken, 
and to provide for severity out of all proportion to the offenses 
against which the penalties are leveled. 

In short, that it puts a power in the hands of exacting creditors, 
frequently of the soulless collection agencies representing such 
creditors, to drag a debtor alleged to be insolvent into court and 
place him upon the rack of a cruel inquisition and punish him 
with the utmost severity for all mistakes concerning his business 
transactions made by him through looseness of his business meth- 
ods or forgetfulness of the details of his business. But I shall not 
dwell upon these details of the law. Iam opposed to any Federal 
law for involuntary bankruptcy. Any such law would, in my 
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aes. be bad, and the harsh features of this bill only add tomy 


objection to the passage of any sort of involuntary bankruptcy 
law. 

While, as I have said, I favor the passage of a voluntary bank- 
ruptcy act, and believe that such an act is absolutely necessary to 
the future welfare of hundreds of thousands of our fellow-citizens, 
I do not hesitate to say that this condition is more largely due to 
vicious legislation than to all other causes combined. I do not 
hesitate to say that the statesmanship of this country should be 
able to devise something better than a bankruptcy law to meet 
the conditions which make bankruptcy the inevitable fate of so 
large a proportion of all the people of our country. The laws 
which interfere with freedom in the prođuction and exchange of 
wealth are responsible for the condition of general insolvency that 
this bill is intended to remedy, or at least to meet and palliate. 

If you will make production free and trade free by the removal 
of the monopolies and restrictions that now ham them, bank- 
ruptcy laws will become obsolete. Under natural conditions men 
will free themselves from their debts by paying them, and that 
without the compulsion of involuntary bankruptcy laws or other 
laws for the collection of debts. Indeed, I believe that simple con- 
tract debts honestly incurred, without fraud or misrepresentation 
of any kind, had much better be left to the honor of the contract- 
ing ties, and that all laws for the collection of such debts 
mi Et be abolished without detriment but with great advantage 
to the general interests of humanity, of civilization, and even of 
commerce. Such debts would then become matters of honor, and 
all business would be conducted on a plane of honor now un- 
known. Instead of looking to the responsibility of the debtor in 
goods and chattels, the creditor would require him not 987 to 
show some reasonable grounds for believing that he would be 


able to pay, but a spotless record for the- payment of all obliga- 


tions contracted in the past. 

The fearful and almost useless waste of the property of debtors 
involved in modern methods for the collection of debts would be 
saved, and a reputation for business integrity would be made 
more valuable than the wealth of any average business man can 
possibly be as a basis for credit. Debts of honor are rarely left 
unpaid in any community which 3 no remedy for their 
enforcement. Of course, if an ob gaton is contracted by any 
sort of fraud or misrepresentation drastic remedies and severe 
penalties should be provided to compel the restoration of money 
or property so acquired. Such obligations can not be left to rest 
upon A because they have their inception in dishonor, and 
should be not only enforced by civil process, but the frauds 
through which they are contracted should be punished as crimes, 


Eight-Hour-Labor Bill. 


SPEEOH 


HON. JOHN F. FITZGERALD, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 17, 1898. 


The House paving ander consideration the bill (H. R. 7389) limiting the 
hours of daily se: of laborers, workmen, and mechanics employed upon 
the public works of or work done for the United States, or any Territory, or 
the t of Columbia 

Mr. FITZGERALD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: We hear a great deal said concerning the irre- 
pressible conflict between labor and capital. Labor questions are 
treated too much as though this conflict was necessary and una- 
voidable. This is not true. With proper legislation the rela- 
tions of labor and capital can be definitely determined and their 
hag gosh interests equitably adjusted without injury to either 
and with infinite benefit to both. The trouble has been that we 


have been taught by political economists that the price of labor 


must be governed by the law of supply and demand, and we have 
pepe toregard labor as a commodity, when it is so in buta lim- 
ited sense. 


Labor is not only a commodity, it is a personality. You can 
not separate the labor from the laborer. If a man owns a cow he 
can not be compelled to sell that cow against his will. If a man 
owns nothing but his labor the law steps in and compels him to 
dispose of that labor without regard to the price which he is able 
to obtain for it. If he refuses to dis of the labor he commits 
a misdemeanor, and is imprisoned for vagrancy. The law does 
not compel the capitalist to invest his 3 even though the 
withdrawal of the cash in circulation must, of necessity, produce 
a widespread panic and great suffering throughout the country. 
But when the laborer refuses to invest his capital, which consists 
only in his labor, the law, under the police power, steps in for the 
public good and compels him to dispose of it, 
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Mr. Speaker, there is no commodity which is harmless to the 
possessor and to his neighbors which the law can compel the dis- 
posal of. Labor is not an exception; it is more than a commod- 
ity. As the law compels the sale of the commodity on account of 
the personality with which it is inseparably connected, so the law 
should take into consideration that same compound character in 
protecting the laborer. If the law compels the laborer to dispose 
of his labor, pari passu, it should protect him in that labor. 

In considering the kind of . needed and the extent to 
which legislation is required, the conditions and cireumstances of 
the people most directly affected must be considered. The capi- 
talist suffers no physical ill, he undergces no privations, he is un- 
injured if his capital can not findremunerativeinvestment. Upon 
the other hand, the wives and children of the laboring men must 
suffer and many of them even perish from hunger if laborers can 
not find a remunerative market for their toil. 

This fact, the existence of which can not be denied, places labor 
and capital when they come into direct competition with each 
other upon a very unequal footing. The capital which seeks in- 
vestment in labor can, by combination, compel a reduction in the 

rice of labor which makes it almost im ble for the laborer to 
ive. For this reason there should be some stringent legislation 
against contract labor and all combinations of capital which have 
i ail or the result of which may be, the reduction of prices of 
abor, 

For the same reason that capital can compel the ređuction of 
wages it can compel the lengthening of hours of work. This is a 
matter, therefore, which can not be safely left to the unrestrained 
greed of human nature, and must be regulated by proper legisla- 
tion. As Americans we are proud of the high degree of intelli- 
gence among our laboring classes as compared with those of other 
countries; and the only way in which we can elevate and im- 
prove these men, who are the greatest source of protection from 
danger to the Government, is to prevent their being worked such 
long hours as to render them unfit for mental improvement. a 

One of the very first reforms needed is for the United States 
Government itself to set the example of proper appreciation and 
treatment of the laboring classes. Government work is let out 
on contract and men labor for the contractors for as little as 60 
cents a day. No man can live, support his family, send his chil- 
dren to school, maintain his self-respect, and properly educate 
and train his boys and girls upon 60 cents a day. The Govern- 
ment, through its contractors, is placing a premium upon pauper- 
ism and vice. It may save a few dollars on a contract, but more 
than the number of dollars saved that way is expended upon 
increased charitable and penal institutions. 

I do not believe that any man should be allowed to work upon 
Government work at wages of less than $2a day. [Applause.] 
We do not want our laboring men to be slaves under the wap of 
a contractor, who undertakes no responsibility for them and does 
not pay them enough to either clothe or feed them properly. The 
whole contract system should be abolished so far as Government 
work is concerned, and the United States Government, which has 
in some directions prided itself upon its policy of protection to 
American labor, should not stop that protection at the forge or 
the loom, but should extend it to the ditches and the mortar beds. 
Let the Government works be done by a department directly 
under Government control, and let the laborers look directly to 
the Government for their pay. 

The London county council some years ago investigated the 
3 of contract labor upon public works, and as a result 

irect employment of laborers, mechanics, and artisans was en- 
in. 
en the matter was debated in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Lyang Buxdon outlined the proceedings thus: 

The State, it was argued, as an employer of labor, should set a good ex- 

ample to other employers of labor, ana should see that the conditions which 
revailed in to the labor employed on its behalf were satisfactory. 
Fhe State, as the largest employer of labor, can not fail to have a consider- 


able influence on the labor market; and this influence should be favorable 
and not adverse to the recognition and maintenance of standard rates of 


wages. 

“fhe then existing system of Government contracts acted, it was contended, 
adversely to these two principles. The lowest tender, and the lowest tender 
alone (subject merel the competency of the contractor), was accepted, 
no regard g the wages paid nor to the conditions of employment 
prevailing under the contract. 

The employer who paid a fair rate of w. was put at a disadvantage in 
competing for Government contracts; for his competitor, paying a lesser 
labor bill, could, with equal profit to himself, tender at a lower rate and 
secure the contract. Further, the contractor, having cut down his tender to * 
the lowest point in order to obtain the contract, would, after securing it, 
have every inducement, in order to secure a profit, still further to reduce his 
wage bill. Thus an unduly low rate of wages, or even “sweating,” might 
not ouy prevail, but was actually encouraged under Government contract. 

But if, on the other hand, the State insisted that under every Government 
contract not less than the rate of wages pea by “fair” employers and rec- 
ognized as just by competent workmen should prevail, the evils of the old 
pian would disappear, and all contractors would placed on equal termsin 
competing for Government contracts. 

Further, the disability under which trades-unionists to a large extent lay 
in regard to Government contracts would be removed. For the essence of a 
trades union being that a man shall not undersell his fellow-workmen nor 
work at other than the air wage, trades-unionists were to a large 


t debarred from employment under Government contracts. 
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It was not, however, proposed nor desired that the State should, in any 


sense of the term, fix the rate of wages, but merely that it should cease to 
throw its ween’ into the scale of lower w: and worse conditions of em- 
ployment should recognize and uphold the minimum current rate of 
wages that might prevail in different trades or districts. 

After the debate the House adopted the ‘‘ Fair wages resolu- 
tion,” which read as follows: 

That in the opinion of this House it is the duty of the Government in all 
Government contracts to e provision against the evils recently disclosed 
before the sweating committee, to insert such conditions as may prevent the 
abuse arising from subletting, and to make every effort to secure the pay- 
ment of such wages as are generally accepted as current in each trade for 
competent workmen. 

In 1889, previous to its action in superseding the contract sys- 
tem, the London County council took up the question of the pay- 
ment of equitable wages and passed a resolve compelling all con- 
tractors on public works to observe such hours and pay such 
wages as were current in the re tive trades. : 

This method of dealing with the situation was found very in- 
definite, and various suggestions were made, ‘‘such as to observe 
the rate of wages and number of hours called for by the trades- 
unionist schedule,” and another proposition read: 

That the council should haye power to deduct from amounts able to 
the contractor double the amount of any deficiency from the sch wages 
and pay the contractor's workmen out of sums so deducted any deficiency in 
their proper wages. 

After considerable difficulty recommendations in line with the 
subjoined report of the committee were adopted, and in the year 
1892 the council established its plan of direct employment. 

The following is the statement of the committee: 

After several meetings, and a careful examination of the question in all 
its bearings, we arrived at the conclusion that the best way for the council to 

would be to adopt standing orders setting out form in which 
ctions for tender and contracts were to be, as far as practicable, drawn, 
related to rates of wages and hours ot labor. We thought that 
the council should be bound, in carrying out work without the intervention 
of a contractor, by the same regulations as its contractors. In 3 the 
stan orders we accordingly provided that there should be 
kept in the county hall a list of rates of wages and hours of labor, on 
trade union rates and hours, to be paid and observed by the council in car- 
rying out works in the nature of construction and manufacture, and by con- 
— rs out work for the council within 20 miles of Ch Cross, 
es 1 


orders provided in the case of the employment of 
d this area for the oe forage: of the rates of wages and observance of the 
ours of labor at the date of the tender by the trades unions of 
the district where the work was to be The stan ord also 
cured that overtime should only be allowed in accordance with the rules of 
the trad against the contractor escaping 
from his liabilities by subcon „Which was prohibited without the con- 
sent of the council, such consent only to be on the contractor entering 
5 to secure observance by the subcontractor of the con- 
ditions of the ori; contract. We were under the necessity of excepting 


In order to indicate the advantages resulting from the operation 
of this system, the report of 3,023 different accounts for various 
repairs shows over 8 per cent saved on the measured schedule value 
of its Jobbing work during the years 1896 and 1897. 

If land, with its monarchical form of government, can show 
such p in a movement of this kind, what excuseis there for 
a Government like the United States, whose foundations are laid 
upon the eternal principles of justice and equity, to delay this 
necessary reform. [Loud applause.] In this connection it may 
be instructive to insert in my remarks the provisions governing 
the hours of labor in the different States, ascompiled by Mr. Horace 
G. Wadlin, the very efficient chief of the labor bureau of Massa- 
chusetts, and reported by him in Labor Bulletin No. 3, July, 1897: 


In Georgia as recently as 1885 the law fixed the daily hours of employment 
for all persons under 21 years of age in cotton, woolen, or other manufac- 
turing “sunrise until sunset,” with provision for meal 


establishments as from 
times. The universal shorte: of the working day under the operation of 
thefactory system is exemplified in thisState by areduction of time toeleven 
per day, or sixty week, except for certain of employees, 
This law, however, properly belongs to s c factory legislation rather 
than to the general provisions governing the working day, and will be here- 
inafter included er that head. 

In California eight hours constitute a day's labor on all public work, and, 
unless otherwise stipulated by contract, in employment generally, except for 
drivers, conductors, and Poms on street railways, in which service there 
are special tions. sti tion limiting a day's work to eight hours 
must form partof any contract under which work is performed for the State 
or for any munici x 

In Colorado on all public works, State or municipal, the day's work is lim- 
ited to eight hours, 8 emergencies, and even then work in excess of 
eight hours is to be trea as of the subsequent day's work, and in no 
case shall there be more than forty-eight hours’ work required within any 


one week of seven da; i 

In Connecticut and Wisconsin spn hours constitute a legal day’s work, 
unless otherwise agreed between the contracting parties, not, however, a, 
plyingin Wisconsin to labor furnished under contract by the week, month, 
or year; in Missouri and eration this is also the law, except in agricul- 
tural é mechanical, or mining em- 


ex con’ 
ht hours constitute a — ng s work, except in farm and 

domestic service, t overwork is rmitted for extra com tion by 

agreement. The regulation as to eight hours applies to all — — work- 

ingmen, and laborers employed by the State, or by any municipal 

tion, or by pyan contracting to perform State or municipal work. 

In New Jersey eight hours constitute a day's work on gleotion In 
the District of Columbia and in the States of Kansas and Utah the workin 
day is fixed at t hours in all public employment, whether conducted di- 
rectly or by con except in cases of emergency, and by the law of the 


United States the labor of mechanics or laborers employed directly by the 
Government or by any contractor on any public work for the United States 
anywhere is similarly limited, and eight hours constitute a day's work for 
In Idaho the day's work on State, county, or municipal works is limited t 
eight hours, not e include any labor except 8 labor employed 


by the day. Bids for public contracts must include the provision that labor- 
ers and m jes shall be employed as above. In IIlingis the legal Gays 


work in mechanical arts, and employments, or other service by the 
day, except in agriculture, is fixed at eight hours, provided there is tog spe- 
cial contract or agreement to the contrary. This limitation, however, does 
not affect labor or service performed by the year, month, or week, nor ex- 
clude working overtime. e law in Indiana is similar, domestic as well as 
agricultural service being excluded from its operation, andit being expressly 
prove under penalty, that it shall apply to all persons employed, either 
irectly or under contract, on State or municipal work. In Wyoming 
legal day’s work is fixed at eight hours on all State and municipal works, 
and, except in emergencies, in mines. 

In Maryland it is provided that nine hours shall be the limit of a day's work 
for mechanics and laborers employed on oe works, either directly or by 
contract, in Baltimore, except cases where the hours are fixed at less per 
day. This, however, does not apply to the employees of the fire department, 
Bay View Asylum, or city jail. 

n hours constitute a — — Work. in the absence of other contract pro- 
visions, in Florida, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Ham re, 
and Rhode Island, restricted, however, in the last-named State to manufactur- 
ing and mechanical labor, not subject to special factory laws. In Maineagri- 
= tural labor is excepted; in Mi n, agricultural and domestic labor; and 


e a es 5 tural and domestic labor, the law does 
not apply to persons engaged e care of live stock, and there is a penalty 
for permitting any under 14 to labor more than ten hours per day. 


person 
In Massachusetts, for all laborers, workmen, and mechanics employed 
or on behalf of the Common unici pia 
day's work is nine hours in aena N * 

This gradual reduction in the number of working hours has 
been accomplished only after the most intense agitation and in 
spite of tremendous obstacles, and it will not cease until an eight- 
hour-a-day schedule is the law of the land. [Applause.] 

The best opinion in this country figures that one-fifth of the 
working population is constantly out of work. If a given work 
was to occupy eighty hours of time it would be more just to employ 
ten men eight hours a day rather than have eight men work ten 
hours a day and then be compelled to support the other two 
laborers. Capital oweseverything to labor, Scans capital is the 
unconsumed surplus labor, and the nonproducers who are non- 
3 by reason of inability to find work to do must be pro- 

or. 

The large supply of idle labor which is always available gives a 
tremendous advantage to the employer in the matter of payment 
of wages. If the employer and employee disagree, the former 
having a large righ pare to call upon, is ina position to make his 
own terms, and thus coerce the laborer to accept scant and in- 

nt . Professor Gunton, a noted economic writer, 
in speaking upon this question, said: 

The 5 of an eight-hour system would tend to increase wages in two 
ways: First, 9 idleness; second, by creating new wants and 
raising the standard of . The immediate effect of the general adoption 
of the eight-hour day would be to reduce the working time of over 8,000,000 
adult laborers about two hours a day. š 
This would withdraw about 16,000,000 hours of labor from the market with 


out dischar a single la À 
The industrial vacuum thus created would be equal to increasing the pres- 


red $ 

It is a law in all nature that the power of 3 force increases directly 
as the oppos: forces are reduced. Such enforced 

erful obstruction toa rise in w: 
influence of the social forces w. 
would be in 


peace and 
ences which tend to enlarge the general 


wages. 

I think that this statement presents the matter very clearly, and 
I will occupy the remaining few moments of my time in replying 
to a few observations made by my friend, Mr. SULZER, when he 
addressed the House a short while ago. 

He stated that he was not in favor of any modification of this 
bill which would allow the Government in any emergency, not 
even in times of war, to exact a greater number than eight hours 
ina day's work. I disagree with him entirely in this proposition. 

At the present time fortifications are being constructed at a 
great many points in Boston Harbor. The people of Boston are 
very anxious that this work shall be done as speedily as possible 
in order that all possible protection may be afforded the city in 
case of attack by the Spanish fleet. 

On most of islands the men who work on these fortifica- 
tions eat and sleep there in shanties erected for the purpose. 
There are no home influences surrounding them; no means of en- 
joyment or recreation; and when the work must be rushed, as it 
is in the present crisis, I can not see the harm in allowing the 
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Government the opportunity of utilizing the services of themen at 
extra compensation. It seems to me, therefore, a wise and benefi- 
cial provision to insert an amendment to this bill providing that 
in times of war the Government may adopt such measures in the 
building up of necessary defenses and fortifications as the condi- 
tions may demand. ‘ 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I wish to say that I do not believe 
in strikes, for the reason that the laborer loses the whole of his 
capital during the time he is striking, while the capital of the cap- 
itelist remains intact. Corporations are too powerful for labor to 
win when capital and labor are directly pitted against each other. 
I believe in arbitration, but by arbitration I do not mean coercion. 
Let the boards of arbitration have a judicial responsibility and let 
the laborer have as fair a hearing as the capitalist. 

I am unalterably opposed to the sweat-shop system. The re- 
ports of the Department of Labor upon this subject must make 
the cheek of every true American blush with shame that such dens 
of vice and holes of slavery are allowed to exist in a country 
which is proud to be called the land of the free. 

Mr, Speaker, there should be no conflict between labor and cap- 
ital; it is to the best interests of capital that labor should be pros- 

us and contented. It is to the best interest of labor that cap- 
ital should be profitably employed, Even where their interests 
seem most to clash, if the situation was studied it would be found 
that those interests, while not identical, are reciprocal. Thecap- 
italist looks only to his present dividends, while the laborer is not 
a master of the deep-lying principles of political or social econ- 
omy. If theycould but understand each other each would be 
invaluable to the other. 7 

But, working as they now too often do, they become pitted 
against each other. Capital should not be wantonly destroyed, 
and is entitled to the full protection of the law; but, upon the 
other hand, the capital of the laborer, consisting only of his labor, 
is more necessary to him than is the capital of the capitalist to 
the man with money. The laborer, when thrown out of work or 
with his wages reduced to below the living point, becomes des- 

te, and with hunger and even starvation staring him in the 
Bice he destroys the property of the man who has oppressed him. 
He is to be blamed, but a great deal of pity should acccompany the 
blame. 

Mr. S. er, the time has come when it behooves us to make a 
thorough and searching investigation of the rights of labor, always 
keeping in view the fact that we are ing men and not 
with mere commodities. There must be legislation which will in- 
crease the ay wages paid to laborers in order that their fami- 
lies can live and to shorten the hours of their labor in order that 
they may have time to become more useful adjuncts to society and 
cultivate the mental and moral qualities. These questions are 
brought home to us forcibly by the strikes and other labor disturb- 
ances which for several years past have been constantly going on; 
and the irrepressible conflict, asithas been called, must be 
bye only power which can repress it—the legislative bodies of 

country. 

Mr. at when the nation was in trouble in 1861 the labor- 
ing men rallied around the Stars and Stripes and gave their labor, 
which was their all. During the past three months the laboring 
men have responded by thousands to their country’s call. They 
are patriotic, they are brave, they are self-sacrificing. They do 
not hesitate to protect their country's flag, and their coun 
owes it to them to protect them in their labor. They only as 
that the rights of labor and the rights of capital be ascertained 
and that by proper legislation those rights shall be secured. 
[Loud applause. ] 
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The House having under consideration a request for the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 6899) relating tothe Government's lien of the Kansas 
Pacific Railroad— 


Mr. MAGUIRE said: 

Mr, SPEAKER: The request of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
FLEMING] for the immediate consideration of this bill (H. R. 
6899) is based upon the theory that an emergency has arisen in 
dealing with the rights and interests of the Government in the 


Kansas Pacific Railroad which requires an immediate change in 
the laws providing for the enforcement of the Government's lien. 


This, I think, is a great mistake. In my opinion no change in 
the existing law on that subject is either necessary or desirable. 

The present law, if properly administered, is ample for the pro- 
tection and enforcement of the rights of the Government and for 
oes collection of every dollar due it from the Kansas Pacific Rail- 
road. 

The existing law was found ample for the enforcement of the 
Government’s lien on the Union Pacific Railroad and to collect 
every dollar due the Government from that road, 

Iam of the opinion that the Governmentis much more likely to 
collect its entire claim against this railroad by 8 the course 
prescribed by existing law than it would be by following the 
alternative course authorized by this bill. The effect of this bill 
and its p as it seems to me, is to authorize the cancellation 
of the Government’s lien upon the road without full payment of 
the Government's claim, and by a sacrifice of such portion of the 
Government’s claim as the President might, in his discretion, be 
willing to sacrifice, rather than to permit an experiment in the 
Government ownership of a railroad, even for the brief period in- 
volved in selling the road after its acquisition on foreclosure. I 
do not think the danger involved in the temporary ownership of 
the railroad by the Government is so great as to justify the sacri- 
fice of any considerable portion of the claim of the Government in 
order to avoid such temporary ownership. 

Iam not oppona to giving the President authority, in his dis- 
cretion, to allow the railroad property to be sold under the decree 
of foreclosure instead of proceeding by redemption from the first 
mortgage and the cancellation of liens subsequent to that of the 
Government, but the act providing such alternative remed: 
should not invite a serious loss to the Government by the exhibi- 
tion to all intending purchasers of a morbid fear of Government 
ownership. Iam not unwilling to have provision made for the 
immediate sale of the road by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
under the direction of the President, after its acquisition on fore- 
closure, provided the condition of such sale shall be substantially 
equivalent, so far as the protection of the interests of the United 
States Government is concerned, to the provision of existing law 
on that subject—namely, that the road shall not be sold without 
further authority from Congress for less than an amount suffi- 
cient to pay the entire present lien and claim of the Government 
over and above the first mortgage. 

I am satisfied that if the Government deals with these railroad 
debtors precisely as it deals with all of its i debtors—in- 
sists upon the payment in full of the obligations due from such 
debtors, or, in default thereof, enforces its claims and liens, with- 
out compromise, to the exhaustion of all its remedies—the claim 
will be promptly paid in full; whereas if the Government in ad- 
vance, either directly or indirectly, advises the debtor that if he 
does not pay the Government, fearful of the consequences that 
might follow the enforcement of its claims, will accept whatever 
the debtor is willing to give, it is practically certain that the 
debtor will avail himself of the invitation extended to avoid his 
obligation in whole or in part and to that end will speculate upon 
the fears of the Government. 

If aroe cređitor occupied the position now occupied by the 
United States Government with ae to the aided portion of 
the Kansas Pacific Railroad, he would not open up a correspond- 
ence with his debtor advising the latter of his anxiety to get out 
of the transaction at whatever loss it might involve without 
becoming the purchaser of the mortgaged property. He would 
not tell his debtor in advance that he would rather suffer the loss 
of 50 par oeni or even 100 per poe his ner than collect 8 
entire claim by acquiring title to the mor roperty. He 
would proceed promptly, upon the default of his ebtor, to sub- 
ject the mortgaged pro to the satisfaction of his claim. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I agree with the gentleman from Georgia 

Mr. FLEMING] that any sale of the aided portion of the Kansas 

acific Railroad for less than an amount sufficient to entirely re- 
imburse the Government will be a wanton sacrifice of the inter- 
ests of the Government. But I do not agree with him that the 
bill which the majority of the committee has renorted to the 
House is a proper remedy for that threatened sacrifice. 

The proposition of the President of the United States to permit 
the road to be sold under the decree of foreclosure, and to bid at 
the foreclosure sale only the amount of the principal of the Gov- 
ee claim is, in my opinion, a direct violation of existing 

aw. 

The President has no right or power to make or to permit any 
disposition of this railroad or of the Government's lien except as 
prescribed in the statute. The statute expressly requires him, 
under the circumstances that have arisen, to redeem the road by 
paying the first mortgage and securing to the Government the 
1 of the first mortgagees. 

t is stated that the President has thrown the burden of respon- 
sibility for any loss that may result from his misconstruction of 
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this statute upon Congress by notifying us that he will assume 
authority to deal otherwise with the road unless we overrule him 
by further legislation. He can not thus relieve himself of respon- 
sibility. As the terms of existing law require him to either col- 
lect the whole claim of the Government or reduce the road to the 
ownership and possession of the Government, he must do that, un- 
less Congress, by affirmative legislation and not by mere silence, 
relieves him of that duty. 

Mr. RAY of New York. I want to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. No; I can yield to no questions. My time is 
too short, 

Mr. RAY of New York. I wish the gentleman would answer 
just one question. í : ` 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I can not have my time wasted in answering 
questions under present circumstances. 7 

The provision of law governing the action of the President of 
the United States in this matter is as follows. Iread from section 
4 of the act of March 8, 1887 (Statutes of 1887, volume 24, page 
488): 

SEC, 4. That whenever, in the opinion of the President, it shall be deemed 
natn ees to the protection of the interests and the preservation of the se- 
curity of the United States in respect of its lien, mortgage, or other interest 
in any of the property of any or all of the several companies upon which a 
lien, maraga or other incumbrance paramount to the right, title, or interest 
of the U: States for the same property, or any part of the same, may 
exist and be then lawfully liable to be enforced, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall, under the direction of the President, redeem or otherwise clear off 
such paramount lien, mortgage, or other incumbrance b ying the sums 
lawfully due in respect thereof out of the 5 and the United States 
shall thereupon become and be subrogated to all rights and securities there- 
tofore pertaining to the debt, mortgage, lien, or other incumbrance in re- 

t of which such payment shall have been made. It shall be the duty of 
the Attorney-General, under the direction of the President, to take all such 
steps and proceedings, in the courts and otherwise, as shall be needful to re- 
deem such lien, mor e, or other incumbrance, and to protect and defend 
the rights and interests of the United States in respect of the matters in this 
section mentioned and to take steps to foreclose any mortgages or lien of the 
United States on any such railroad property. 


That is the provision of existing law which the President is 
oma his peril to observe in dealing with the Kansas Pacific 

a i 

I apprehend that the President may proceed in one of two ways 
in carrying out the terms of that law. Hemay, without awaiting 
the foreclosure sale, redeem from the first mortgage, and thus 
secure to the Government the road as, otherwise unencumbered, 
security for the Government’s claim; or he may allow the road to 
be sold under the decree of foreclosure, he protecting the Govern- 
ment, in substantial compliance with the provisions of this statute, 
by bidding to an amount sufficient to cover the first mortgage 
and the Government's claim together, thus substantially redeem- 
ing from the paramount lien and acquiring title to the road for 
account of the Government, if necessary. ither of these courses 
would be a substantial compliance with the act; but he is bound 
to pursue either one or the other of these courses under existing 
law. He can not justify the loss of a dollar on account of the 
Government’s claim unless he pursues one of these courses pre- 
scribed by law. 

Mr. PBURN. Will my colleague allow a question? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I should like to, but my i is all too short. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I was only going to the gentleman if, in 
view of the law he has just read, he thinks it is necessary for the 
Sore to 8 its time with the legislation proposed by the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Only in view of the fact that the President 
of the United States has announced that he will not observe what 
5 have stated to be, and what I understand to be, the terms of this 

aw. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Where does he say that? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. He says substantially that he will not bid 
above the 5 3 75 al of the debt due the Government. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Where does he say that? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. That is substantially the statement made in 
his m to Con ; and itis the statement attributed to him 
in the Washington Post of this morning. 

Mr. DALZELL. I do not understand the President has said 
that. He said he would bid at least the amount of the principal. 

Mr. FLEMING. If he was correctly reported in the article in 
the Post this * 

Mr. MAGUIRE. he will observe the conditions of existing 
law, as I understand them, of course no further legislation is 


necessary. 

Mr. DALZELL. I have no doubt he will, according to his 
understanding of it. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. If he proposes to let the road go at the fore- 
closure sale for a dollar less than the amount necessary to pay the 
whole of the Government's claim, principal and interest, then 
something ought to be done and done at once by Congress to pro- 
tect the Government’s rights. 

Mr. BARHAM. Will my colleague vote for the pending bill, 
as reported? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. No, sir; I will not. I will not vote for the 
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pending bill, unless the House shall adopt an amendment thereto 
which I offered in the committee, or some provision equivalent to 
that amendment. 

Mr. BARHAM. That is a different bill. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Requiring the President to bid at the fore- 
closure sale to the amount necessary to cover the Government’s 
claim, and requiring him, in disposing of the road afterwards, to 
sell it for an amount not less than enough to pay the entire Gov- 
ernment claim. 

Mr. DALZELL. In other words, you want to protect the Gov- 
ernment by Government ownership and operation of the railroads, 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I want to collect the Government's claim in 
full, and, to that end, to employ the lawful means usually pur- 
sued b mortgage creditors, 

Mr. TODD. The sooner we come to Government ownership of 
railroads the better. 

Mr. TERRY. We had better have Government ownership of 
railroads than railroad ownership of Government. [Laughter and 


loud 1 45112 | 

Mr. G E. The 33 from Georgia called attention 
to the fact that during the last eleven years, as shown by the re- 
ports of the Commissioner of Railroads, this Government-aided 
portion of the Kansas Pacific Railroad made a total net earning 
of $13,814,000, which amounts to an average annual net earning 
of $1,255,835. This net earning amounts to 5% per cent interest 
on an investment of $20,000,000. That is the net earning, classi- 
fied as such in the report. But the net earnings were consider- 
ably more than that. In each annual report of the earnings and 
expenditures of this road there is a charge for “expenditure on 
new construction and equipment,” amounting in the aggregate to 
$1,233,073, adding one-half of 1 per cent per annum to the interest 
which I have estimated upon an investment of $20,000,000, mak- 
ing the road worth, according to its average net earnings in the 
past eleven years, $20,000,000, paying interest at the rate of 

rcent perannum. There is no reason why a dollar should 
ost on this road if the President will firmly execute the provi- 
sions of . law. If, however, he intends to carry out the 
purpose imputed to him, some legislation ought to be enacted 
immediately. 

In this connection I submit the following table of net earnings 
of the Government-aided portion of the Pacific Railroad 


(394 miles), for the eleven years commencing with 1885 and end- 
ing with 1895, both inclusive, compiled from the reports of the 
Commissioner of Railroads for those years: 


New con- 
Net earnings. | struction and 
equipment. 


$1, 883, 737. 78 , 837.61 
1, 786, 477.57 188, 149. 38 

2, 052, TOL 08 92, 543. 67 

1, 743, 720.90 227, 657.58 

793, 346. 02 290, 797.02 

774, 473. 20 341, 830. 37 

1, 223, 606. 82 13, 170. 93 

1, 501, 280. 83 83, 157.81 

802, 659. 08 25, 929. 45 

SET igi Ia BEY RE See Ee 609, 00 4 ene 
BRE apie Ae De SS PSNI OS ND SE REIT 642, 880.—-—ĩ1ĩ 

EEE Seay A 18,814, 195. 04 


Ave net earnin ear for eleyen from 1885 to 1895, inclusiy 
888.51 igs per 7. years, . e, 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF RAILROADS, 


Gentlemen affect to fear that insistence upon its rights by the 
Government is likely to result in Government ownership and op- 
eration of railroads. That is the old familiar argument in favor 
of sacrificing the Government’s rights. It is the stage ghost that 
has done service in all the funding-bill debates during the last 
five years. If there be danger to the public welfare in Govern- 
ment ownership of railroads, that danger will never be realized 
in this case if the Government will but stand firmly for its rights, 
The claim of the Government will be paid in full just as soon as 
oo . ceases to invite a sacrifice by paltering with its 

ebtors. 

Throughout the discussion of this Pacific railroad question the 
advocates of refunding, of private settlement, of dickering with 
the defaulting railroad companies upon such terms as-have been 
offered by these companies, the advocates of everything other 
than the collection of the amounts due the Government from 
these companies have in tearful tones warned us of the impendin 
W of an experiment in the Government ownership of rail- 
T . They have held up to the eyes of our imagination the dan- 
ger of such an experiment, and 


have recommended the greatest 


possible sacrifices on the part of the Government in order to avoid 
such a calamity. 

Incidentally, it has appeared that the Pacific railroad compa- 
nies and those who, as directors of the companies, diverted to 
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their private coffers the assets which should have been held to 


satisfy the claims of the Government would be enormously en- 
riched by the proposed sacrifices. Of course, the sacrifices were 
not advocated on that ground. They were advocated solely on 
the ground that any serious attempt to enforce the Government's 
rights would be likely to lead to the horrible ultimate of Govern- 
ment ownership of railroads. A 

In the course of the several debates on the Pacific railroads 
during the last five years the advocates of refunding and other 
methods of sacrificing the Government's interests have repeatedly 
declared to the House that my opposition to their measures was 
designed and intended to bring about an experiment in the Gov- 
ernment 8 and operation of railroads. I have as fre- 
quently declared that while I believe absolutely in the Govern- 
ment ownership of all railroad highways, including roadbeds, 
bridges, stations, and terminals, I do not consider the operation 
of railroads in the transportation of freight and passengers for 
hire to be a proper function of government. : 

On February 2, 1895, I undertook to make my ee on that 
question perfectly clear to the House and to the country. In 
spite of all this, gentlemen on the floor of the House have to-day 
declared that my ill-concealed, if not avowed, Sad ss in urging 
that a provision be incorporated in the pending bill requiring the 
President of the United States to sell the Kansas Pacific Railroad 
for not less than an amount sufficient to pay the entire claim of 
the Government after satisfying the first mortgage, is to bring 
about the Government operation of the road. À 

It may be that the gentlemen who have thus repeatedly mis- 
stated my position on the railroad 3 have done so honestly 
and have erred in the matter solel cause they have been unable 
to distinguish any substantial difference in principle between the 
Government ownership of the railroads, with the — opera- 
tion of freight and passenger trains over them, and the Govern- 
ment operation of the railroads as acommon carrierof freight and 

ssengers for hire. Assuming that they are honestly mistaken, 

am bound to assume that they have given very little study to the 
railroad question. : 

To those who have seriously and intelligently studied the rail- 
road question the difference between these two systems is as 
8 and unmistakable as the difference between night and day. 

he public-highway system is based upon the great democratic 
principle that the true and only function of government is to 
prevent the interference of one citizen with the equal rights of 
another, or,as that principle has been more tersely expressed, 
The only true function of government is to govern.” e the 
system of government operation of railroads as a common carrier 
is based upon the socialistic idea that all industrial enterprises 
should be conducted by the government and that all citizens 
should look to the government for employment and support, the 
public-highway theory is a development of individualism. 

The public-highway system is a stage or step in the establish- 
ment of frea competition, while the system of government opera- 
tion involves the destruction of individuality and the elimination 
of competition in the great industrial field of railroad or- 
tation. It is remarkable that systems so widely different, so en- 
tirely contrary in principle, should be confused as substantially 
identical by gentlemen having long experience in the Congress of 
the United States. 

DEMOCRATIC SOLUTION OF THE RAILROAD PROBLEM. 

In view of the fact that this bugbear of Government ownership 
and operation of railroads has been and still is the atest ob- 
stacle in the way of the enforcement of the claims of the Govern- 
ment against the Pacific railroads, it can hardly be considered a 

igression to fully and clearly state my position on that question. 
t me first deal with the principle involved in the Government 
ownership of public highways, including navigable streams, ship 
and boat canals, wagon ee and railroads, If it be undemo- 
cratic to advocate Government ownership of railroad highways, 
it must be equally undemocratic to advocate or to tolerate Gov- 
ernment ownership of other highways. That will hardly be 
asserted. Who would contend that the streets and wagon roads 
should be given or sold to private toll gatherers, who, inconsidera- 
tion of their maintaining the highways, should be permitted to 
levy tolls on all travelers who use them? Who would give over 
the navigable streams of our country to the care of private com- 
panies and individuals with the right to levy tolls for their private 
use as a consideration for keeping them in condition? Does any 
man contend that the granting of franchises and rights of way, 
either by gift or by sale, for such pur s would be democratic? 

Certainly no man who understands the democratic theory of 
of government would make any such contention, or, if opposed to 
the democratic theory of government, would for a moment risk 
his reputation for either truthfulness or intelligence upon such a 
statement. The factis that the granting of a franchise for any 

whateveris undemocratic, The true democratic principle 
is that no franchise shall ever be ted for any purpose what- 
ever, because a franchise is a privilege granted to some citizens 


which can not be enjoyed by all, and in its very nature involves 

the creation of a monopoly, which, according to the democratic 

an a itis the function of government to prevent and suppress, 
ut never to enco or establish. i 

The whole philosophy of democracy was summarized by Thomas 
Jefferson in his world-famous expression, Equal rights to all, spe- 
cial privileges to none.” The democratic principle requires that 
any enterprise of general utility which inits naturenecessarily be- 
comes a monopoly if left to private control, and which requires a 
franchise in order to enable it to be carried on privately, must, for 
the general good, be made a public function to the extent of elimi- 
nating the monopoly, but no further. 

What is the theory of democratic government? It is, first, that 
all men have equal natural rights; that every man is morally en- 
titled at all times to the enjoyment of all his natural rights; that 
he is entitled to perfect freedom in the exercise of his natural 
rights; that he is entitled to pursue his happiness without hin- 
drance or obstruction, provided always that in the exercise of his 
own freedom or the pursuit of his own happiness he does not in- 
terfere with the equal natural right of any other man; that some 
men are prone to invade the natural rights of others: that gov- 
ernment is necessary to prevent the evil disposed from interfering 
with the equal natural rights of others; that no man has an in- 
herent right to govern another, though all have a natural right 
of self-defense; that all rights of government must spring from 
the consent of the governed only; that that consent is always to 
be expressed by the majority of the persons of mature age and 
sound mind in every community; that the true and only function 
of the government so established by the majority is to prevent 
individuals from interfering with the natural rights of others; 
that the government so established has no more or better right to 
interfere with the natural rights of any citizen than one citizen 
has to interfere with the natural rights of another; that the gov- 
ernment so established has no right to grant franchises or privi- 
leges which enable one citizen to interfere with the natural rights 
of another; that no government has, nor ever had, nor ever can 
have, any rightful power to grant or maintain or permit any 
franchise or privilege which constitutes or involves a monopoly. 

Keeping those principles of democracy, the correctness of which 
no man of intelligence will dispute, clearly in mind, let us come to 
the consideration of the railroad problem. The 7 1 sys- 
tem of private toll roads has universally giyen way to tbe demo- 
cratic system of public wagon roads, owned variously by the 
national, State, county, and munici 5 and main- 
tained as public highways over whic citizens freely pass and 
compete with each other in all kinds of transportation service. 
The locomotive is invented, making an enormous saving of labor 
and time in transportation possible, but involving the necessity 
for special highways for operation. 

A railway company is formed to establish and operate a rail- 
road between two given points. The companyannouncesits pur- 
pose to open a highway, to construct a roadbed, and to operate 
trains for the transportation of mgers and freight for hire, 
and so advises the public authorities. The authorities say to the 
company, ‘‘Go ahead.” But, says the company, we can not se- 
cure a right of way without a franchise. The authorized repre- 
sentatives of the Government, under a truly democratic system, 
can not grant franchises for any pu A franchise is a special 
privilege, and the democratic principle forbids the granting of 
special privileges for any purpose. 

But the construction and operation of the railroad would mani- 
festly be of great advantage to the whole people of the State. It 
can not be constructed by private enterprise without the granting 
of a special privilege by the Government. What then? - Why, 
clearly the true function of the democratic government is to make 
such change in the construction of one or more of its public 
highways as will make it possible to operate this new form of 
conveyance for the public benefit. It is soon discovered that this 
new form of conveyance, with the special construction and opera- 
tion of the highway required for its operation, can not be success- 
fully combined with the uses to which the old wagon roads of the 
country are put. 

What, then, is the function of a democratic government? Cer- 
tainly not to bar the way of progress by refusing to providea high- 
way for the new and improved vehicles of transportation. Cer- 
tainly not to disregard the lives and interests of its pope by 
combining railroads with wagon roads, but to open new highways 
so constructed as to serve the interests of the public with the 
greatest possible safety in the operation of the new system of 
transportation. When the railroad highway is constructed, what, 
then, is the true function of the democratic government? 

It is, first, to protect the highway from interference of any kind 
that would either destroy or impair its usefulness. What next? 
Manifestly to open the highway to all citizens who desire to oper- 


ate locomotives and cars over the road on terms of perfect equal- 
ity and with such limitations only as are necessary to prevent 
transporters of freight and passengers from interfering with each 
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other, and to 8 as far as possible the danger of collisions and 
other acciden This done by the Government, the commercial 
and industrial inclinations of the people, based upon intelligent 
self-interest, will do all the rest. If the freights and fares usually 
collected for railroad transportation give greater average returns, 
in proportion to investment and risk, than can be had from other 
equally safe investments, capital will tend to supply locomotives 
and cars for all kinds of railroad transportation. 

As soon as the average profits of transportation have been re- 
duced by competition to the average net earnings yielded by capital 
inequally safe general investmentsthe equilibrium will be reached. 
capital will continue to supply locomotives and cars, but will cease 
tobe attracted to that business in superfluity. Freights and fares 
will be regulated by the free competition of common carriers over 
the railroad highways as perfectly as they are regulated by the 
free competition of common carriers over wagon roads, 

The people will be required to pay simply for the service ren- 
dered by the carriers, including interest on the capital invested in 
the locomotives, cars, and other property used incidentally in the 
transportation service. Under such a condition of free competi- 
tion there would be and could be no such thing as monopoly ex- 
tortion. Gentlemen say that this theory of railroading is not 
practical, and some of them out of the profundity of their igno- 
sauce of the railroad question go so far as to say that it is a foolish 
theory. 

I shall not turn aside to discuss the charge that the theory is 
foolish. That statement is based upon want of knowledge. To 
the blind man everything is black. It is his misfortune that he 
can not see the colors clearly seen by all who are biessed with the 
power of vision and who are willing to try to distinguish the 
colors by the use of their eyes. No one blames the blind for fail- 
ing to see, and no one condemns them for failing to distinguish 
the colors. Those who have eyes, yet will not see, are more blame- 
worthy than the blind, But who, having a worthy purpose de- 
manding his attention, would quarrel with one who will not see; 
who, with his back turned to a white object, refusing to look 
upon it, stubbornly declares that in his opinion it is black? 

It is not so,” It can not be done,” are the answers that igno- 
rance has given to knowledge since the dawn of civilization, aye, 
ever since the primitive man tried to walk erect and his conserva- 
tive brethren howled in combined anger and ridicule their spite- 
ful disapproval. 

The public-highway system of railroad operation is perfectly 
feasible. It is so unquestionably feasible, that is difficult to under- 
stand the mental obliquity which makes its practicability seem 
doubtful to anybody. 5 

Ask the officers of my railroad company in the country or in 
the world if there would be the slightest difficulty in their per- 
mitting trains of a dozen different companies to operate regularly 
over any given railroad, provided locomotives and cars were built 
on the same plan and to the same gauge with their own locomo- 
tives and cars and with their engineers and conductors running 
such trains under the command of the superintendents and train 
dispatchers of the company onone e road, and the answer will 
be that there would not be the slightest difficulty. In fact, it 
would make absolutely no difference, so far as operation is con- 
cerned, whether the trains belonged to the company owning the 
road or to another company or to as many companies as there 
were trains operating over the road. 

lf that plan of operation would not present the slightest diffi- 
culty under a private company owning any given railroad, why 
do men who pretend to knowledge in the ordinary affairs of life 
contend that the difficulties which the Government would en- 
counter in doing the same thing are insuperable. 

ALL RAILROADS NOW PUBLIC HIGHWAYS. 

Every railroad in this country to-day is a public highway, 

although every railroad is treated by the Government as private 

roperty. The right of way of every railroad of this country has 
Teen acquired under the laws of eminent domain. It would be 
impossible for any railroad company to acquire aright of way 10 
er 5 in length through any State or community in the United 
States otherwise than under the eminent-domain laws of the na- 
tion or the State. What is the right of eminent domain? It is 
the right to acquire private property for public use. It is not the 
right to acquire the private property of one man for the private 
use of another. Every foot of railroad highway in the nation 
has been acquired by virtue of this right of eminent domain. 

It is not necessary to this proposition that any given railroad 
highway was acquired by decree of condemnation. Citizens 
knowing that railroad companies have, by virtue of their fran- 
chises, the right to condemn private lands for public use in the 
construction of 8 highways, being confronted with the 
eminent-domain laws, to which such companies have a right to 
appeal, yield to the pressure of such laws and make conveyances 

the necessary land on terms which, in their opinion, are as 
good as a be allowed them by the courts on condemnation 
proceedings. Whenever a railroad company or its agent ap- 


proaches the owner of a piece of land for the purpose of acquiring 
a right of way over the land, it holds aloft, as a means of coercion, 
the eminent-domain laws, and the owner, being powerless to re- 
sist, simply bows to the authority of the State and conveys the 
required land. He yields to the pressure of the law just as truly 
in making such a conveyance as if he had resisted and had been 
compelled to yield the land under a decree of condemnation. 

Land can be acquired in this way only for public uses, never for 
private uses, yet immediately that the right of way is acquired 
under the pressure of eminent-domain laws for public uses the 
railroad companies of the country are permitted to claim and hold 
the rights of way so acquired as their absolute private property, 
and are allowed to collect freight and passenger rates based very 
largely upon the monopoly value of such highways. ‘This is not 
only contrary to the plain dictates of justice, but it is so contrary 
to the plainest suggestions of common sense that it is positively 
W to the intelligence of our people to tolerate such ex- 

rtion. 

COLLECTING TOLL FROM BENEFACTORS. 

In all attempts heretofore made to regulate freights and fares, a 
false theory has been adopted by the Federal and State railroad 
commissions. In all such attempts at regulation the principal 
elements of alleged investment, upon which interest is allowed to 
the railroad companies, are the value of the right of way and the 
value of the franchise. Every method adopted for ascertaining 
the capitalized value of railroads upon which interest should be 
allowed has included these two elements, both of which are falso 
and unjust. One of the everyday methods of ascertaining the 
value of a railroad as an investment is to ascertain the amount 
of money upon which its average earnings, at extortionate rates 
of freights and fares for a term of years in the past, would be 
equal to current interest and adopting that amount as the true 
capitalization upon which interest should be allowed in fixing 
freights and fares for the future. This basis necessarily involves 
a continuance of the rates of freight and fare charges under which 
the ascertained earnings were made, and the allowance of freight 
and fare rates upon that basis involves no interference whatever 
with the monopoly extortion previously practiced by the railroad 
companies. 

It is because of the utter failure of the various railroad commis- 
sions to give relief to the people from these monopoly extortions 
that the people are turning from the theory of regulation to the 
theory of public ownership, going naturally in the first instance 
to the extreme of Government ownership and operation of rail- 
roads. Take the value of the franchise, for example, as a basis of 
allowance to a railroad company. Why should the value of the 
franchise be considered as an investment upon which interest is 
to be allowed in fixing freights and fares? hat is the franchise? 
It is a privilege granted by the people to the company. Yet b 
making its market value a part of the capitalization upon whic 
freights and fares are to be allowed, the people are being com- 

lled to pay interest to the company upon the value of the privi- 

ege which the people have given to the company. That is so 
illogical, so utterly absurd, that its long toleration by the people 
is 5 amazing. 

Why should a man thus give a valuable privilege to another 
and be compelled to 9 715 the recipient of the privilege interest 
upon its value? Should not the recipient rather be required to 
pay interest to the giver than the giver to pay interest to the ben- 
eficiary on that value? Reduced to a question between individual 
men the iniquity of the proposition becomessomanifest that no man 
would defend it. What would be thoughtof the mental capacity of 
a private citizen who would admit the right ofgnother citizen torob 
himinthat way? Does the equitable relation change when instead 
of one donor a number of men ora community grants the privilege? 
Certainly not. Tho value of the franchise is therefore a false ele- 
ment of capitalization upon which interest is allowed in fixing 
freights and fares. How about the value of the highway? Clearly 
the highway is public . acquired under eminent-domain 
laws for public uses and not for private ownership or private use. 
What, then, is the investment of the railroad company in the high- 
way upon which interest should be allowed? 

ifestly the investment in the highway consists simply of the 
amount of money necessarily advanced in acquiring the highway for 
the public use, in grading and filling the highway, and in the con- 
struction of bridges, culverts, etc., thereon preparatory to laying 
the tracks. Tothe amount of the money necessarily paid out for 
these p in acquiring the 9 highway and preparing 
it for use the railroad compan made an investment upon 
which it is entitled to interest. The amount so expended is a fixed 


amount, measured by the actual expenditure, which can never be 
increased by any increase of earnings of the railroad nor by any 
increase in the value of the land, for the land constituting the 
right of way belongs to the public, subject to the easement of 
the company to operate its locomotives and cars over it upon the 
terms and conditions fixed by law. The company has a rightful 
lien upon the road or acharge against the Government, as the case 
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may be, for the amount so expended in acquiring the right of way 
and putting it into condition for use. Any estimate of the value 
of the highway at more than the amount thus expended is an 
injustice to the people who are obliged to pay, either directly or 
indirectly, the transportation charges. : 

Again, in fixing freights and fares it is a common practice to 
allow in addition to operating mses, including repairs of 
highway, roadbed, rolling stock, stations, and incidental property, 
interest on the mortgage indebtedness, under the name of fixed 
charges,” and in some cases interest on the total value of the stock 

. Measured by its selling price in the market. This method of as- 
certaining the amount of the investment as a basis of freights and 
fares, involves the two false elements of which I have spoken and 
another equally unjust element, and opens the way to frauds of 
various kinds for the purpose of maintaining the monopoly ex- 
tortions. Take for example, interest on bonded indebtedness as 
a fixed charge apon the road to be allowed out of either gross or 
net earnings. ere is hardly a railroad in the Uni States 
that is not bonded for from two to five times its true value, meas- 
ured by the only true test of value—present cost of reproducing 
it—and excluding from consideration the value of the franchises 
and the value of the highway over and above the cost of acquir- 
ing it. 

Thero are two parallel railroads in the State of California run- 
ap: Rohe Stockton to Goshen in the San Joaquin Valley. One 

f them, the Southern Pacific, is bonded for $40,000 per mile, the 

mortgage bonds bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum. The other, “The Valley Railroad,” a better roadway, 
with heavier and better rails, was recently constructed at an 
expense of $10,500 per mile. Nearly all of the roadways in both 
cases were granted without price for the uses contemplated by the 
companies. 7 

The Southern Pacific Railroad, between these points, could now 
be constructed and put into a condition superior to its present 
condition for less than $10,000 mile, yet when freights and 
fares were recently reduced by the California State railroad com- 
mission the commissioners were enjoined by the United States 
circuit court from enforcing the scheduleas against the Southern 
Pacific Company, on the ground that if the schedule of reduced 
rates fixed by the commission were enforced the net earnings of 
the company would beso reduced that they would not pay any in- 
terest on the value of the stock of the company after paying oper- 
ating mses and fixed charges, including interest on the bonded 
indebtedness; it being also alleged that the net earnings under the 
schedule would not be sufficient to pay the entire interest on the 
bonded indebtedness. 

That injunction has been in force for nearly two years and is 
still in force. Yet it is manifest that under the schedule of freights 
and fares fixed by the California commission the road would earn 
very much more interest upon its true value, measured by the 
amount actually expended in acquiring the highway, the amount 
which it would now cost to rebuild or duplicate the road, and the 
amount . 2 rolling stock, paran terminals, and all other 
property incidentally in transportation. 

The injunction in that case is based upon the false theory of 
capitalization which I have mentioned; a false theory that has 
prevailed throughout the history of our attempts to deal with the 
railroad-monopoly problem by the methods of restriction and con- 
trol now in vogue. I think it may be safely said that there is not 
a railroad in the United States, worthy of the name, which will 
not, upon charges measured by the value of the service rendered 
in transportation, pay interest on the actualinvestment of capital 
in the railroad, excluding the wholly fictitious value of the fran- 

chise, the exaggerated claims of the companies for investment on 

the highway, and disregarding the false element of interest on the 
bonded indebtedness, which may or may not be genuine, and 

2 which in any event the Government has nothing whatever 

0. 

The trouble with the railroads in this country is that, in order 
to make fortunes out of their construction rather than out of their 
operation, their owners have bonded them to amounts ranging 
from two to five times their actual value, and they can not, an 
should not, earn interest upon such an exa ted capitalization. 

Not only does this overbonding of railroads enormously increase 
the capitalization upon which interest is being allowed in adjust- 
ing freights and fares, but the more the bonded indeb ess 
exceeds the value of the road the higher is the rate of interest that 
must be paid upon the bonds in order to float them. For example, 
upon gilt-· ed security money can be borrowed for less than 3 
per cent per annum, net. Adding the tax which must always be 
paid by the borrower, and which averages in most of our States 2 
per cent per annum, net standard interest, upon taxable invest- 
ments which are up to the standard of gilt-edged security for the 
amount loaned, would be less than 5 cent. 

Upon either of the railroads in the Joaquin Valley which I 
have mentioned, $10,000 per mile could . on 5 per 
cent bonds, but the risk of the bondholder is increased with the 


excess of the bonded indebtedness over the actual value of the in- 


vestment in substantial property, the part resting upon ficti- 
tious capitalization being 8 to shrinkage and ible loss 
that makes the risk worth at least 1 per cent more than average 
standard interest. Therefore the people of California, instead of 
paying 5 per cent upon $10,000 per mile actual investment of the 
company in each mile of the railroad, are ae pees to pay 6 per 
cent on $40,000 per mile as interest on the bonded indebtedness of 
the road, which interest is allowed, as a fixed charge,” to the 
company. In other words, under this false idea of the private 
character of the railroad highways, the people of California are 
expected to pay in freight and fares a net earning of over $2,400 
per mile upon that portion of the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
whereas the true net earnings under the public-highway theory 
would be not more than $500 permile. The allowance and collec- 
tion of the excess of $1,900 per mile per annum from them is mere 
extortion—unwarrantable and indefensible robbery of the people. 
LIMIT OF GOVERNMENT FUNCTIONS. 

But, say gentlemen, ‘‘ Your remedy is undemocratic. Govern- 
ment ownership of railroads is socialistic. Your remedy is con- 
trary to your avowed theory of the true functions of government.” 
This I deny. My remedy is strictly democratic. Government 
operation of railroads, as a mere Government enterprise, is dis- 
tinctly socialistic, but even Government operation of railroads, 
if that should prove to be the only effective remedy for railroad 
monopoly, may be democratic, since monopoly is an interference 
by some citizens with the equal rights of others, and it is the ab- 
solute duty of democratic government to prevent such interfer- 
ence. I do not believe that Government operation of railroads is 
n to the elimination or suppression of railroad monopoly, 
but if it should prove to be so, I would not hesitate to support it 
on democratic grounds. 

I believe in the Democratic adage, “That government is best 
which governs least,” because I believe that the true function of 
government is forever negative, and that if government attempts 
by affirmative action to require men to be or useful, it not 
only fails to accomplish its purpose, but does positive harm by 
interfering with the operation of natural laws better calculated to 
accomplish the desired results. The single exception to this rule 
is the enforcement of the duty of the citizen to contribute his 
share to the support and protection of his Government and his 
country, whether that share is in the form of wealth or personal 
service. Thou shalt not interfere with the equal rights of thy 
fellow-man; beyond this thou art free,” is the only just mandate 
of government to the private citizen, save and except the require- 
ment that he shall render his et contribution to the support of 
the government which he has helped to establish for the equal pro- 
tection of his rights and the rights of his fellow-citizens. 

The honest man who voluntarily obeys the injunction to respect 
the equal rights of his fellow-man should feel no restraint, no im- 
pediment, no obstruction to the pursuit of his happiness accordin 
to his own judgment, industry, frugality, and virtues, Beyon 
this governing function the Government must ever occupy the 

ition of a general trustee of the common interests of the people. 

ose things that of natural right belong to all the ple are 
held in trust by the Government, the only institution that repre- 
sents all the people, in trust for the whole people, to be preserved 
inviolate from generation to generation, their use beng regulated 
by the trustee, subject to the power of popular control as the ex- 
igencies of the immediate time may require. These subjects of 
common right should be forever kept open to all the people on 
terms as nearly equal as it is possible to make them. 

The land of every country, forexample, isthe common heritage of 
the people of that country and of all who come to it either by birth 
or immigration. It is justas truly thecommon heritage of the peo- 
ple as are the air and the sunlight, and it is as inalienable because 
it is, equally with air and sunlight, necessary to the sustenance of 
human life. To part with the 95 to the use of land is as fatal to 
the natural right of life as would be the alienation of the right to 
breathe the atmosphere. But, unlike air and sunshine, land can 
not be used in common, and, unlike air and sunshine, it can be 
made the subject of aggression and monopoly by the strong and 
the cunning to the extent of interfering with the equal rights of 
the weak and undesigning. 

It is, therefore, part of the function of democratic government 
in Seating with this equal natural right of the whole people to 
prevent the interference of the unscrupulously aggressive with the 
equal rights of their fellows, and, in the exercise of that negative 
power, to determine, by just and general rules of uniform appli- 
cation to all citizens and to all lands, the terms and conditions 
upon which the acknowledged natural right of each citizen to his 
share in the soil shall be exercised. As bearing upon thisrailroad 
problem, let me give a few illustrations of the application of 
what I conceive to be the true function of government to what 
are commonly called “public utilities.” “a 

In the course of the development of civilization new problems 
of general public or common interest arise, As the rich lands of 
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natural fertility, requiring neither irrigation nor ne topre- 
pare them for cultivation, become in cient to satisfy the needs 
of population, immense areas of rich lands requiring care and 
drainage systems to prepare them for use must be resorted to, and 
later vastly greater areas of rich arid land is required for the sup- 
rt and comfort of the 5 pulation. How are these 
ands to be prepared for human habitation and use? The indi- 
vidual citizen can not go upon such land and, taking the amount 
ee for his use, prepare it for cultivation and for a place of 
abode. 

Communities may organize great partnerships or cooperative 
schemes embracing hundreds or thousands of intending settlers, 
as the extent of the areas to be irrigated or drained may suggest, 
and by unusual, and I may almost say unnatural, fidelity and 
forbearance on the part of all who join in the enterprise, may 
successfully carry it out, but such cooperative enterprises gener- 
ally fail because of inherent defectsin the constitutions and minds 
of men. What then? There remain but two possible courses to 
accomplish the desired result. One is to create a t corporate 
subgovernment, clothed by franchises with the power and legal 
right to take ion of the territory to be drained or irrigated, 

th adjacent watersheds or other ground necessary to the suc- 

execution of the purpose, allowing the corporation so 
organized to carry out the plan of drainage or irrigation and ob- 
taining its return by levying a tax, in the form of ground rent, 
measured only by the business considerations suggested by the 
avarice of the company, as the condition upon which the member 
or settler may establish his home or industry upon the land. 

This plan is absolutely contrary to democratic principle. It is 
so undemocratic as to be incapable of acceptance by the demo- 
cratic mind. True, it is the system now in vogue and tolerated 
by Democrats and by the Democratic party, but it is erally true 
that it is notonly an undemocratic system, but an anti-democratic 
system. 

The other method is the preparation by drainage or irrigation 
of the land desired for use, at the expense of the whole people, 
through their trustee, the Government, the Government being 
reimbursed for its expense by charging the individual citizen who 
chooses to use the land, or any part of it, the economic value of 
the use of that portion of the common heritage of the whole peo- 


ple, the Government thus promoting civilization and industrial 
progra andthe happiness of the citizens of the State with- 
ou 


permitting slightest interference by monopoly with any of 
their natural rights, and without imposing the slightest badan 
either upon those who establish homes on the reclaimed lands or 
er citizens of the country. 


lighting of the streets and the houses and onee punn and pri- 
vate bull i cient supply of 
the abnormal demand for pure water in the 
penans locality, and providing means of safe and rapid transit 

or me Aes to — Biddy the least possi- 
e leas 


ble to life and property and ible incon- 

5 the busi for which cities are established. 
At the „as the city in embryo passes through the 
of ,and town, no em ent is occa- 


and others, in connection with the orderly and 
ordinary conduct of their several businesses, are deemed sufficient. 
Transportation ms, carriages, and coaches, operated under 
conditions of perfect om of competition, are found ample for 
all and afford practically no obstruction to the business 
of the communi 


ty. 

Later, as the town dev into.a city, the water becomes im- 
pure, as well as insufficient in volume, and a general water-supply 
system to meet the demands of the whole people becomes a neces- 
sity. Very properly the first effort is to ascertain if private enter- 
prise can supply the demand. Almost immediately it is deter- 
mined that private Seed ities is inadequate to the poroa, unless 
certain public rights and powers are granted to the private cor- 
poration, company, or individual undertaking to furnish the 
‘water supply. But the democratic theory of government stands 
absolutely opposed to the demand for any such special privilege. 
The democratic principle forbids the granting of a special privi- 
lege to any person or persons for any purpose. 

ere oga I assert that the democratic principle is absolutely 
right and should be adhered to. Special privilege is not only in- 
consistent, but incompatible with popular government. Popular 
government can not survive witha system of special privileges; one 
or the other must ultimately perish. Every special privilege 


granted under the democratic form of government becomes a 
source of corruption, dangerous and deadly, in the administration 


of the government, an open enemy and a menace to popular goy- 
ereignty. Look over the field of civil government in the United 
States. Look to the legislatures, from Congress down, through 
State legislatures, county boards of supervisors, city councils to 
town trustees, and ask yourself how far corruption, and the pop- 
ular suspicion of corruption, are tending to destroy all public con- 
fidence in our form of government. 

Look to the elections and ask yourselves how far their manipu- 
lation and control by corrupt influences is tending to destroy the 
faith of the people in popular government. Then ask yourselves, 
What is the source of all this corruption? What is the source of 
the corrupting influences thus tainting in a certain measure, and 
blasting by its reputation absolutely, our whole system of popu- 
lar government. When you have surveyed the whole civic field 
you will find that corruption in elections and corruption in legis- 
lative, judicial, and executive departments of government every- 
where, from the National Government tothat of the township, the 
one source of all the corruption and of all the corrupting influ- 
ences is special privilege. 

Show me that corruption has been practiced in any election in 
the United States and I will show you that the purpose of that 
corruption is either to secure the retention or extension of some 
existing special privilege or privileges, or to secure new privileges 
from the Government. Show me that a legislative body. in this 
country is corrupt and I will show you that the corruption of that 
body is due to the efforts of some citizen or combination of citi- 
zens to retain or extend existing privileges. or to secure new priv- 
ileges from the government to whose legislative department 
corrupted legislators have been chosen. Every curse, every de- 
moralization, every failure of free government in this country, 
every taint of corruption that has attached to elections and to the 
acts. of 8 judges, and executive officers has resulted 
from our ure from the principle of democracy laid down 
by Thomas Jefferson in his declaration that special privileges 
should be granted to none. 

Therefore, I say, and insist, that the democratic principle spe- 
cial privileges to none,” shall absolutely and beyond argument 
forbid the granting of any franchise to any citizen, or combina- 
tion of citizens, for the purpose of supplying water to the city. 
As long as water can be supplied in cient quantities and sufti- 
cient purity by private enterprises under conditions of perfect 
freedom of competition, without asking any privilege or favor 
from the Government, let the Government keep its hands off the 
1 business of supplying water. But when that point has 

n passed and a franchise or special privilege of any kind be- 
comes necessary to enable a private enterprise to furnish the water 
supply. the franchise should be denied. But must the city be ar- 
rested in its growth or compelled to submit to inconyenience and 
unsanitary conditions because of an inadequate water supply? 
Certainly not, 

To thoigoverning function of municipal authorities there must 
then be added a function necessary to the proper execution of the 
the first—namely, to prevent the interference of one citizen with 
the rights of another through the exercise of monopoly powers or 
otherwise, by making the provision of a water supply for the city 
a public function to the extent necessary to eliminate the monop- 
oly and not further. 

In the particular matter of furnishing a water supply, after 
viewing the whole field, I am unable to find any point short of 
proniding the water supply and distributing it to all citizens 

esiring to use it at which the Government can stop, with the 
assurance that it has guarded the people against monopoly in- 
terference. Therefore, in my opini, upon the soundest of 
democratie principles, the furnishing of the water supply of a 
ay becomes properiy a function of the municipal government of 
the city. 

All Tat I have said of the development of a demand for a water 
supply beyond the capacity of strictly private enterprise and of 
the general considerations that enter intò the question as to 
whether the supply shall be furnished through public or private 
enterprise applies with equal force to the function of supplying 
artificial light, and, upon the same reasoning, the satisfaction of 
that genera yabo want must be regarded as a public function of 
the municipal government. 

With respect to street railroads, it is clearly not necessary for 
the city to engage in the 5 of passengers, because by 
the construction of tracks with suitable appliances for the use of 
the best possible means of street railroad transportation and open- 
ing such tracks and appliances to the general use of all who desire 
to compete for passenger traffic over such street upon such terms 
and conditions as to construction and operation of cars as may be 
imposed, the provision of skilled and snitable attendants in charge 
of cars, and such other incidental conditions as the expedition, 
transportation, and the safety of life and property may require, 
the whole business of street railroad transportation may be left to 
private enterprise and free competition among all who may desire 


to o in the business, and may be relied upon as certain to re- 
5 charges to the reasonable value of the service 
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without any such clumsy and necessarily abortive efforts at con- 
trol as are involved in our Federal and State commissions for the 
control of railroad monopolies. 

I understand that the commission recently appointed by the 
legislature of Massachusetts to inquire into this very question has 
filed its report with the secretary of state of Massachusetts, sub- 
stantially recommending the very system which I have outlined. 
SIMPLICITY OF PUBLIC-HIGHWAY PLAN AS APPLIED TO STEAM RAILROADS, 

The difficulty of applying the public-highway plan to street rail- 
roads is infinitely greater than that involved in applying it to 
steam railroads; Ray as 8p lied to street railroads it is thoroughly 
practical, perfectly feasible, and indeed the only satisfactory solu- 
tion of the street-railroad problem short of municipal operation. 
The application of the public-highway principle to steam railroads 
would eliminate the whole evil of railroad influence in politics 
without injecting the socialistic evil of a vast increase in the force 
of civil servants employed by the Government. 8 

This public-highway theory has been, as I have said, frequently 
classed with the Government operation theory, which is socialis- 
tic, whereas, in truth, it is persia . to and essentially 
opposed to the socialistic theory. If I were asked why I so stren- 
uously favor the public-highway theory, I would answer, Because 
it is right and expedient and democratic. If I were asked why I 
as strenuously oppose the 1 theory, I would 
answer, Because it is antidemocratic and inexpedient.. The dif- 
ference between the two systems is measured by the difference 
between the highest individualism and the subordination of the 
individual represented by the theory of socialism. i 

Believing as I do that civilization must eyer continue to pro- 

„as it has in the past progressed, under the laws of and along 
fie lines of individual development, a theory that finds its most 
perfect expression in the abstract term 5 and believing 
that the Way to industrial emancipation, to the highest possible 
condition of universal happiness, is not through the elimination of 
competition which would bring all men to the dead level of social 
and industrial stagnation, but by 123 competition free in every 
department of human industry, I stand absolutely for confinin 
the function of government, with on igs to enterprises of gener 
utility, to the elimination of monopoly, leaving everything else to 
private enterprise under free competition. : 

To sum up in the briefest ible terms my position on the 
railroad question, I would say I favor the public-highway solution 
of that problem because it is democratic, and I oppose the plan 
of Government operation of railroads because it is socialistic. 
Democracy and socialism are irreconcilably antagonistic theories 
of social organization and 5 Democracy is the theory 
of individuality untrammeled by laws or institutions save those 
that are necessary to the protection of the equal rights of each, 
ordained and enforced by the agency of its own creation, which 
it calls government. Socialism is the subordination of the indi- 
vidual to the position of a mere automaton, guided by the wisdom 
and moved in all things by the mandates of the state. It is the 
extermination of individuality and the reduction of human life to 
the function of supporting an institution of its own creation, from 
which in turn the subsistence and physical comforts of the indi- 
vidual life are to be drawn. 

The difference between the pubne-tiguray pmen for the solution 
of the railroad problem and the plan of Government operation 
involves all the elements of difference that divide the democratic 
from the socialistic theory of human society and government, It 
is because my views on this question are based upon principles 
and considerations so clear to my own mind that I strenuously 
object to the constant misrepresentation of my position by men 
whose knowledge of the principles of human government and of 
the conflicts between the divers social theories represented by the 
contending schools of modern economists is confined to casual 
and odic efforts to grasp the principal points of those 
theories without studying them. It is perfectly marvelous to me 
that men of intelligence can fail to see any difference in principle 
between the public-highway proposition for Sis. solution of the 
railroad problem and the distinctly socialistic plan of Government 
operation. Yet, as I have said, if it should be demonstrated that 
the democratic governmental function of preventing monopoly 
can not be executed, in the case of the railroads, without Govern- 
ment operation, then the democratic and the socialistic theories 
would meet at that point, and Government operation of railroads 
would become the creed of both schools of thought, but for entirely 
different reasons. 

NO. CHANGE OF VIEWS. 

Although I attach little importance to the mere matter of con- 
sistency of long adherence to opinions as evidence of their correct- 
ness, I desire, in conclusion, to read an extract from a speech 
delivered by me in the Fifty-third Congress on Feb 2, 1895, 
during the discussion of the Reilly refunding bill, for the settle- 
ment of the Pacific railroad debts, showing that not only were 
my views then substantially identical with the views which I 
have expressed to-day, but also giving some additional reasons 
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for adopting the public-highway plan of solving the railroad 
monopoly problem. It is as follows: 


But gentlemen who recognize the forcs of all these ents t the 
3 bill. and against the funding scheme generally are ment — con- 
cerned lest, upon foreclosure, these roads may possibly fall into the handsof 
the Government and become public property. 

And gentlemen on the other side have studiously and adroitly sought to 
avail themselves of that prejudice by 3 to force the opponents of the 
bill to declare for Government ownership and operation of railroads. 


Personally, I am opposed to the Government operation of railroads, unless 
it shall y appear that there is no other wey. to get rid of the curse of 
railroad monopoly. 


Iam opposed to the Government engaging in business enterprises of any 
kind except such as are necessary incidents of its governmental functions. 

But Iam more strongly opposed to all grants of privileges or immunities 
to citizens which enable them to exercise monopoly powers over other citi- 


zens. 

This latter principle is manifestly superior to the former, and more im- 
portant, both as be ate the stability and purity of republican institutions 
and the happiness of mankind. I hold that no special privilege should ever 
be granted or-continued by government to any citizen or class or set of citi- 
zens under any circumstances or for any purpose, and that it is the fi 
highest, constant duty of government to preserve and maintain the eq 
rights and equal natural opportunities of all her citizens. Monopoly, in its 
very essence, is an invasion of the natural rights of those subject to its ex- 
tortions, and is essentially inconsistent with free government. 

I hold, therefore, that whenever free competition becomes im: le in 
any enterprise of general utility, that enterprise properly becomes a public 
function tothe extent n to eliminate the element of priren monopoly. 

But the public function should not be extended beyond the elimination of 
the monopoly when that factor of the enterprise can be separated from the 
purely business factors. If the 5 can not be so separated, I 
do not hesitate to say that the whole enterprise becomes properly a public 


function. 

In railroading, the monopoly is in the right of way and roadbed. The 
business of railroad rtation is not necessarily amonopoly. It ismade 
such only through the absolute private control of railr highways, now 
generally permitted. Full and private competition in transportation 
over public railroad highways is, however, perfectly feasible. 

If our public roads and streets were given over to the exclusive control of 
private companies, as our ways are, we would suffer the same 
1 and extortion at the hands of such companies that we now suffer 
at the hands of our railroad com es. 

They would prevent any but their own ms from carrying freight or 
Ses on the roads streets, and would fix their char, not accord- 

g to the value of the service rendered, but . vantage which 
would accrue to the shipper or traveler by having goods or his person 
transported to the point of destination. 

Manifestly it would not be necessary for the Government to go into the 
business of transporting freight and passengers in order to release the people 
from the oppressive pore of that monopoly. In that case the true and ra- 
tional remedy would be to make the ownership and control of the roads and 
5 ic function, leaving to the perfectly free competition of all com- 
mon carriers the reductions of hts and fares to the reasonable value of 
the service rendered in t: rtation. 


Sek Aro which all common carriers 
ns upon equal terms and freely 


There is no real wants | about applying the 1 plan to rail- 
8 for the new mec ism of trans- 


That would not be, even in the least d , inconsistent with the private 
ownership of trains, nor with the free and perfect competition of the inde- 
pendent common carriers operating such trains over the same track. 

With locomotives and cars built according to Government regulations; 
with time schedules fixed by Government officers, and with publicly lice 
though privately employed, engineers and conductors, subject to the contro 
of Government superintendents and train dispatchers in the movement of 
all tr. the separate private ownership of the trains would cut no figure 
whatever in the mechanical operation of the railroad. But sucha system 
would constantly secure to the whole people freight and fare rates fixed by 
free competition, the best possible regulator, at the reasonable value of the 
service rendered. 

The sh competition which would certainly arise among carriers would 
not only reduce transportation charges to the minimum and insure the ut- 
most courtesy to the public, but it would also stimulate improvements in 
Hen mere and equipment, which Government transportation would prob- 
a urage. 
his recognition of what seems to be the true relation of public and private 
functions in railroading would atay and forever solve the very seri- 
ous railroad monopol problem. It would avoid all of the difficulties and 
dangers involved any possible scheme of Government helen ego | 
while permanently securing to the oe all of the advantages t co 
possibly result from Government operation of railroads. 

It would avoid any great increase in the number of civil servants of the 
Government, while entirely eliminating railroad influence as a factor in 


politics. 
system the “railroad influence” would have no more to do 


Under such a 
rivile; onl 
ar in policies 


eges of railroad 
and 3 manipulation is therefore an essential part of their business. 
Eliminate the topo element and railroading will become and remain 
a perfectly honorable and f. 


This is certainly Democratic doctrine, for it accords exactly with 
that most fundamen 4 7 * ; ciples of Democracy as laid down by Thomas 


rivileges to none.” 
It has the — Rh of OTIST reaction. and, so far as I know, 
8 p 


it has the merit also of bein e only practical remedy for the evil of rail- 
road monopoly yet suggested which accords not only with the great principle 
of Democracy which I have stated, but with that other t though sub- 
ordinate principle of Democracy which declares that the only proper business 
of the public agency which we call ** Government" is to govern.” 
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Democratie Opposition to the War Revenue Bill, 


SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 9, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the conference on the bill 
(H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures— 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Shortly after the meeting and adjournment of 
the Republican State convention of Ohio, over the deliberations 
of which I had the honor to preside, some remarks which I made 
in that connection were severely criticised in one of the great 
newspapers of the country, and I was sharply assailed in the House 
by the gentleman from Missouri . COCHRAN] and the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. ALLEN]. The language complained of 
is, as I understand, contained in the following: 


THE ADMINISTRATION'S WAR POLICY. 
There came to the country an incident that was not counted upon at St. 
Louis. There came to the Administration of William erry a - 
— never dreamed of when he was elected President of the United States. 


we were 
to war for. 

And if you will notice, the ge of the fifty-million war macra bill 
in Congress marks the last echo of patriotism of nine out of every ten of those 
gentlemen. They were g to gain some sort of popularity before the 

le of the country by shonting about the suffering reconcentradoes of 

Baba. But when the money has been asked for for the suffering soldiers of 
the Union, nine out of every ten of them have voted “no ™onevery gis 
tion bill. They were willing to demand that the President should send his 
army and his ships to bombard Havana, but when they have been asked to 
raise the money to carry on the ur. all but six of them in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and all but eight of them in the Senate voted “no” upon every 
proposition. 

On the same day of the convention in Ohio, a Democratic news- 
paper, published in the city of Washington, to wit, the Washing- 

n Daily Times, owned, as it is understood, by one of the most 
distinguished Democrats of the United States (Mr. Hutchins), 
printed the following: 

DEMOCRATIC FOLLY. 


more caucuses. It will much better for the minority to go at once into 
voluntary liquidation and apply for a leader who has the ability to and 
whom they with self- can follow. Nothing short of a complete reor- 


po; wrath tocome. 
Since the outbreak of the § war they have committed about every 
Giving a gru g support to the various imperative meas- 
T on of $50,000,000 for the national 
solidly against the war-revenue bill, 
: esday by casting the bulk of their vote in 
opposition to the annexation of Hawail a consummation devoutly desired by 
a two-thirds majority in both Houses of Congress and four-fifths of the Amer- 
ican people without regard to party. j 
The result is plain. What was intended to be, and what was ori iy, a 
purely American "a has degenerated in the eyes of the country intoa Re- 


a patriotic policy in the teeth of unreasoning Democratic opposition. 
wintery 8 ta. him and Spain is humbled in the dust; whee America's pos- 


W a y in th 
And the people on the 8th day of November will cry“ n 

In this connection, and in order that the representative charac- 
ter of this paper may be fully accredited, 1 advert to the fact that 
very recently the national committee of the Democratic party 
furnished to this paper a certificate that it was the paper recog- 
nized as a leading and distinguished organ of the Democratic 
party of the United States, and this certificate had the approval 
of the honorable chairman of the national committee, tor 
Jones of Arkansas. 

Later the Hon. NELSON DINGLEY, chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, in a speech which he made accepting the nom- 
ination for Congress in his district, used the following language: 

As soon as we wore actually plunged into war, its energetic and successful 
conduct required money to carry it on, and a large amount for the 
first, that modern ships and ande es of war are more powerful an 
expensive than any known any previous war; and, second, that for the 
first time in our history we are compelled to carry on war against a country 
8 from us by great oceans. 

o provide ways and means aw war expenditures it became neces- 


sary not only to o 

war, but also to au the Government to borrow whatever addi 

sums might be required; and to issue its promises joey See bor- 
bonds certificates of in- 


_ rowed, with interest—in other words, to 
debtedness, 


They d. 
mortgaging the faturen but 
were never able to show how the Government, any more than an individual, 
could borrow money wi ed, with 
interest for its use. 


Immediately after the assaults made upon me I gave notice that 
at the earliest opportunity I would answer the criticisms that 
were made by the gentlemen to whom I have referred, as well as 
the newspaper, for which I have always had, and may say have 
yet, the highest appreciation and regard, 

Under the rules of the House, I could not speak only when the 
House was in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 
I made haste to be ready, but after my preparations were com- 
plete the House did not again go into the Committee of the Whole, 
and pigs no opportunity was given me except by unanimous 
consent. 

I sought the opportunity to be heard by gaining unanimous con- 
sent, but was met by a vociferous opposition, so Iam driven to 
avail myself of printing a speech on the war revenue bill, and, 
fortunately for me, in this case it is appropriate, for it was about 
and concerning the war revenue measure that I made my speech 
complained of at Columbus. 

Now, in the first place, what did I say and what was the plain 
meaning of it? Let us see. The language complained of is as 
given above. 

Every fair-minded man will say that my meaning and my pur- 
pore and intent was to assail the Democratic majority on this 

oor, and that the use of the word oan eee meant, and 
was intended to mean, and was understood by every intelligent 
man to mean, the appropriation of revenues of the country as 
embodied in the war revenue bill. The lan, ge of Mr. DINGLEY 
means the same thing. The language of the Democratic editor, 
to whom Ihave referred, goes a good deal further, and charges the 
Democratic party with very much more than I had intended or 
was understood to intend. 

But now, having promised to make clear my vindication, I pro- 
pose to lay down, as a text for the remarks I make, the language 
of a Democratic member of this House. I refer to the statement 
made by the Hon. Mr. Hay of Virginia, Democratic member of 
the House of Representatives, made in the House on the 18th day 
of May, 1898 (see RECORD, page 5609 to 5614). 

It was eee the war measure, which had been asked for by 
the War Department, to prevent spies from giving information to 
the Spanish of the location, size, and material of our defenses, 
Bitter opposition had come from the Democrats to the present 
eee of the bill, and finally Mr. Hay used the following 

guage: 


I say that this is a proposition. I say that it is one that 


-senso 
; and it does seem to me to be a curious fact that no 


ought to be ; 
bill can be reported here that looks to the real defense of our country and to 
the real pu of defeating the foe with whom we are contending without 


adverse criticism being made, and,in my humble judgment, thut sort of 
criticism which ought to have no weight with the members of the House. 

Now, taking these measures in the order in which they came to 
the House, let us see. As I read the RECORD, April 4, 1898, was 
the first effort made to place the Government on a strictly war 
footing, and referring to page 3896 of the RECORD it will be 
found that the first emergency measure was objected to by the 
leader of the Democratic minority; and in this connection I beg 
to call the attention of the members of the House to the words of 
Mr. BAILEY, on page 8896, after he had killed, for the time being, 
the measure under consideration. He said: 

Only a short time ago we were com: vo 
a Se naa Tere serena erate zines Maemo? Wo te 

I cite this to justify the Washington Times when it said that 
Pia was a reluctant vote, and that it was given rather in fear than 
in love. 

Here follows the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD with the several pages 
containing the appropriations of the House on April 4, April 12, 
May 9, May 12, May 16, May 24, June 1, June 16, June 20, and 
June 23. It will be seen that on the 4th of April the chairman of 
the Military Committee, at the request of the War Department, 
asked to suspend the rules and after a forty-minutes’ debate pass 
an emergency measure, but to this Mr. Hanpy, a Democrat, of 
Delaware, objected. And further on, after efforts at compromise 
had been made, Mr. SAYERS of Texas, a Democrat, also objected. 

It will be seen that on the 12th of April a bill then before the 
House fell under the objection of Mr. MCMILLIN, one of the Dem- 
ocratic leaders; and let me point to the House that on the 9th of 
May (RECORD, 5299), after the fall of Manila, and when we were 
struggling to increase the naval power, that this same bill, com- 


a conference, was defeated by Mr. BAILEY, who made a 
point of no quorum. A bill to reorganize the Adjutant-General’s 
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Department fell under the objection of the Democrat from Texas. 

Again, on the 24th of May it will be seen that an effort to improve 

mn Hospital Corps was under consideration and fell under the 
ection of a ey Democrat, Mr. UNDERWOOD. 

June 6 a bill for the improvement of the Quartermaster- 
General’s Department was knocked out by Mr. UNDERWOOD, who 
asked for the regular order. Again, on the 16th of June, the 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs of the House asked 
unanimous consent that time be given for a certain emergency 
bill, and Mr. UNpERWoop objected. On the same day the chair- 
man appealed for the setting apart of a ange day for the consid- 
eration of these bills and Mr. BARTLETT, mocrat, objected. 

On the 20th of June Mr. HULL asked that the 23d of June be set 
a for the consideration of these bills, and Mr. UNDERWOOD 

objected. Again, on the 22d of June, another appeal was made 
to the House, and the honorable chairman of the committee used 
this language: “They are recommended by the Secretary of War 
and are necessary for the successful prosecution of the business 
of the war,” and two gentlemen objected, one a Democrat and the 
other a Republican, Mr. Bamp and Mr. Copp md. 

April 4, 1898, RECORD, pages 3896, 3897: 


Mr. Cannon. Mr. Speaker, I desire to report from the Committee on Appro- 
Tits time! with favorable recommendation, and ask that it be considered at 
me. 
* * 
Joint 5 (S. 129) relative to msion of part of section = of Re- 
vised Statutes, relative to o supe of forts, fortifications, etc. 
Resolved — dee. and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in That in case of emergency, when, in the opin- 
ion of the President, the ir t, the immediate erection of any temporary fort or forti- 
fication is deemed im t and urgent, such tem Fk owt fort or fortification 
may be constructed pon ex ee eet — of the owner of the land upon 
which such work is to be pate: section 355 of the 
Revised Statutes shall not be ap ‘applicable nee a ep pore 
Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, is presentedas a matter of privilege 
The SPEAKER. It is presented, as the Chair „ for the. 8 
mous consent of the House 
. BAILEY. Well, Mr. Speaker, before any other preparations for war are 
made, I want to know whether we are going to have war. I object to the 
immediate . of the resolution. 
a = * * * = 
Mr. BAILEY. Ar. Speaker, I simply desire to = the attention of the 
House to the fact that on several occasions within the last thirty days this 
House has been called upon to vote appropriations and permissions to meet 
extraordinary cases, and yet this Hou not in the Alas pargi of any fact 
which Farren itin supposing that the executive . believes that 


an emergency is upon the us 
Baß a short time e ago we were compelled to 3 to 600,000 under 
the absolute discretion of the President of the United tates. e situation 


t that time appeared so critical that no tleman on this side was willing 

to resist t that; and we all voted for it. = 

April 4, 1898, RECORD, pages 3900, 3901: 

ARMY REORGANIZATION. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and adopt the resolu- 
tion which, Ti send to a Pee Glek ‘k's desk. a 

The SPEAKER. tleman from Iowa moves to suspend the rules and 
ad a the reectution 6 ch the Clerk will report. 
e Clerk read as follows 


“Resolved, That the ask ol be suspended and =~ bill (H. R. 9253) for the 
better organization of the Army be considered with — minutes’ debate at 
the — —— of the vote to be taken on ts reported from the 
committee and then the = to final 3 

= = + + 

E SREE The ontana from N consent that the 
bill H. R. 9253 shall order after the reading of the Journal on Wednes- 
“Se Has Is there objection? 


HANDY. I ae 
Mr. 3 Mr. 8. iker, I aA . — 5 the time 
for the consideration of t ill be set for next Wednesday morning immedi- 
ately after ers reading a 5 0 aie 
Mr. Cox. Mr. § er, I was 


recognized Speaker, and I do not pro- 
pose thatthe gentleman from Colorado aa by tno Speak ] shall — — his 
point here at this particular time. [Laughter.] If I AE recognized, I will 


House, SPEAKER. The gentleman is only recognized under consent of the 
Mr. 3 T ean got two minutes, ie rfectly willing that the gen- 
r- 00 ag Tennessee sail . my behalf of this bis len from Texas; 
if he anes. let him object. 
Mr. SAYERS. I will object, then, Mr. Speaker. 


April 12, 1898, RECORD, pages 4184, 4185: 
NAVAL BATTALION, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. HILBORN. Mr. 9 I ask unanimous consent to take from the 
table Senate bill No. 1316, to provide for organizing a naval battalion in the 
District of Columbia, and ask 5 its immediate consideration. 

Mr. Lewis of Washington. Mr. 5 I have a privileged resolution 

The 5 The Clerk will proceed with the reading of the 5 indi- 
cated he gentleman from California, after which the Chair will ask if 
there be 83 

‘The bill was read at length. 

The SPEAKER. Is there 3 to the present consideration of the bill? 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. S the right to object, I would like an 
explanation of this b; But in in bay first place I should like to ask the gentle- 
man from California this bill propose to permanently in- 


the Un : Does this 

crease the naval i force of United States? 
The Sey Is there 9 fo the pm A R, of the bill? 
Mr. RIDGELY. I object, Mr. S 

SPEAKER. Objection is mate by the gentleman from Kanes 


April 12, 1898, RECORD, pages 5440-5443: 
NAVAL HOSPITAL CORPS, 


Mr. BOUTELLE of Maine. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill I send to the desk. 

r. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker, before that I desire to submit a parliamen- 


tary Taney 
. — Does it refer to the present motion? Otherwise it would 
not = in order. 
Mr. OSBORNE. It 5 the proceedings in the House during the day. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the parliamentary inquiry of the gen- 


= 
Mr. OSBORNE. I wish to ask. 5 this morning objected 
to the consideration of the bill a R. g the appointment of a 
nonpa bor commission. being: desirous of withdrawing that objec- 
5 it it would be in order for me now to do so? 
he SPEAKER. It could not be withdrawn now, because the objection has 
had its effect to prevent consideration at the time the measure was proposed. 
Mr. OSBORNE. I wish to state, Mr. Speaker, that I desire to — — the 
objection, having examined the bill proposed. 
SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill called up by the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. BOUTELLE]. 
. bel . f W. 10520 e Ny organi hospital f the N: of the United 
P zes corps of the Na e 
* to ä its dation, ae regulat its pa * oe 
* $ 


Mr 5 of Maine. 1 ask 5 . that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
8 of this bill. 

Mr. MoMruur. Mr. S; er, until I can get the information which the 
report fails to give us, I object. 

BOUTELLE of Maine. The gentleman from Tennessee objects? 
The SPEAKER. gentleman objects. 


May 9, 1898, RECORD, page 5281: 
INCREASE OF NUMBER OF REAR-ADMIRALS. 


Mr. BOUTELLE of Haag It is not necessary to move to reconsider Ber lay 
that on the table. Now. Mr 5 by instruction of the Naval Commit- 
tee, I ote the N whi à to the ere desk: 

* 

“A bm (H. R. 10251) fixing the number of AEE in the United States 

avy. 

He it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
pane of America 2 Congress assembled, The the number of 5 

nited States Navy now allowed by law be. 7 — — here 

3 to seven, and act shall be construed and taken as man validating and ASN 
making in force and effect any promotion to said roa of 
United States 3 made heretofore or hereafter and grenn the — — 
war and 1 e thanks of Congress.“ 
. BAILEY. Speaker, before unanimous consent is given I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Maine if under the existing law Commodore 
Dewey would not be entitled to promotion by virtue of the fact that the Con- 


gress thanked him 


5 name? 
oe E pore of Main 


e. Under the statute he would not. There is no 


made bill 
officer, in ebe dee of the eee may bea 
ther to the gentleman that this action of mine and the Committee on Naval 
Affairs is based on consultation with the 8 e with tho 
Senate, and ourselves, and is absolutely essential to carry out the purpose 
which I infer isin the heart of every member of the House, to enable the 
President to confer upon Commodore 5 Dewey the well-earned title of 


rear-admiral in the United States Navy. 
hte BAILEY. Mr. Speak Bacar no 18 and soon office that 7 — 


not o ee caso shall 
tion ce during this war. 

May 9, 1898, RECORD, page 5299: 

The committee of conference . 55 the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 1316) to provide for 
ing a naval battalion in the District of Columbia having met, after full and 

free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their re- 
= Houses as follows: 
That the House recede from its amendments. 
S. G. HH. BORN, 
G. E. FOSS, 
ADOLPH MEYER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
EUGENE HAL 
WILLIAM E. C LER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

The Clerk read the statement, as follows 

The managers on the part of the House of the conference on the 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the billS. 1316, 
an act to provide for organizinga naval battalion in the District of Columbia, 
— ete: 5 statement: 

ment of the House provided that the battalion contem- 

plated Dy 7 — 5 bill should be a part of the militia already author- 

ized for the District of Columbia, instead of in addition thereto, as in the orig- 

inal bill. Thesecond amendment propona tostrike outthe word “ relative,” 

so that it would give the staff officers abeolute instead of relative rank. After 

full and free interchange of views the House conferees to recede from 

the House amendments, and as now recommended the stands as it was 
passed by the Senate. 


„8. G. HILBORN. 
“G. E. FOSS. 
“ADOLPH MEYER.” 


Mr. HILBORN, „T move that the House adopt the report of the conferees. 
* $ * 


Mr. nT the eee aesti 
Mr. Speaker, —— lo previ mestion. 
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The question pay taken on 


eeing to the conference report, there were 
on a division (called for by Mr. BAILEY )—ayes 71, noes 45. 

Mr: BAILEY. I make the point of no quorum. 

The Speaker pro tempore p: to count the House. 


May 12, 1898, RECORD, pages 5426-5428: 
VOLUNTEER SIGNAL CORPS. 


Mr, Mansu. Mr. Speaker, I now ask unanimous consent to take from the 
table the bill (S. 4567) to organize a volunteer signal corps and put it upon its 


Verne SPEAKER. The bill will be read, subject to the right of objection. 
The bill was read. as follows: 


be 8 not 3 
first lieutenants, 2 second 

corporals, and 30 first-class privates to each or; ps 
Provided, That two-thirds of all officers below or and a like 
proportion of the enlisted shall be skilled electricians or telegraph oper- 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of this bill? 

Mr. BAILEY. Reserving the right to object, I wish to ask the gentleman in 

chargo of this matter what necessity exists for the passage of the bill at this 
ime 


Mr. Mansn. I will answer the gentleman from Texas by having read 
communications from the Department, which expiain. 


1 
division of troops: 
men 


* + 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of the bill? 
Mr. MeMiLLIx. I shall not object to the consideration of this bill, but I 

pone piers yo ee tanan apar Ja naa n O oki aia that we will at 

ve a pains’ re a co 

The SPEAKER. Is there Y bjection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

May 16, 1898, RECORD, page 5546: 

sce sg ya wate DA the silos atA jens Senate til 

Mr. HULL. Mr. er, I move to nd the rales and pass Sena 
4556, to provide for the increased volume of work in the Adjutant-General's 
Diets of the ar now on the Speaker's table. 

he SPEAKER. The Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows 


ral's De ent until the number of officers in each grade in 
p e h peatama anh to the number authorized by the law in force prior to 


the of this act.” 
x . DOCKERY. Mr. S er, I demand a second. 
Ar. HULL Lask ee, consent that a second may be considered as 
dered. 
Tho SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous consent that a 
second may be considered as ordered. Is there objection? 
Mr. SLAYDEN. I object, Mr. Speaker. I want to say a word in explanation 
of that. 


May 18, 1898, RECORD, pages 5609-5614: 


PHOTOGRAPHING GUNS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Mr. HULL. 1715 8 A . ok ee 8 for the present 8 
ti f the . R. in reference to progra bing any guns whic 
would tre the : h of any fortification of the nited tates. 
The Clerk read as follows 


rocess whatsoever, so as to make public in an 
mi 8 fortification of the United 


guilty of afelony and punished by oponent noe aes 
000, or A e 


After much opposition, coming 1 from Democrats and 
Populists, Mr. Hay of Virginia (Democrat) said: 

Isay that this is a common-sense proposition. I say that it is one that 
ought to be supported, and it does seem to me to be a curious fact that no 
tilt can be reported here which looks to the real defense of the country and 
to the real pu of defeating the foe with whom we are contending, with- 
out adverse criticism being e, and, in my humble judgment, that sort of 
criticism which ought to have no weight with the members of the House. 


The bill was recommitted. 
May 24, 1898, RECORD, pages 5767-5768: 
HOSPITAL CORPS OF UNITED STATES NAVY. 

Mr. BOUTELLE of Maine. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call u 
10220) to organize a hospital corps of the Navy of the Uni 
its duties, and regulate its pay. 

The bill was „ as follows: À 

e it enacted, etc., That a hospital corps of the United States Navy is 
hereby established. and shall consist of pharmacists, hospital stewards, hos- 


the bill (H. R. 
States, to define 


— Ibental she ti rt is judgment may nD 
an rentices 
or fix the number, and to make sach i 
enlistment and government. E e y 
shall be eligible for transfer to the hospital co: and vacancies 
in the e of pharmacist shall be filled Ri the tary of the Navy by se- 
lection from those holding the rate of h tal steward. 

“SEC. and ambulance service at naval h. - 
and Sr vessels of the 


Commissi 
bers of corps, and the corps shall be permanently a 
cal Department of the Na „and shall be included in the ive strength 
of the Navy and be coun as a part of the enlisted force provided by law, 


— shall be subject to the laws and regulations for the government of the 
a 


80 3. That the pay of — stewards shall be $60 a month, the pay of 
hospital apprentices (first class) $24 a month, and the pay of hospital appren- 
tices $18 a month, with the increase on account of length of service as is now 
or may hereafter be allowed by law to other enlisted men in the Navy. 
“Sec. 4. That all benefits derived from existing laws, or that may here- 
after be allowed by law, to other warrant officers or enlisted men in the Navy 
shall be allowed in the same manner to the warrant officers or enlisted men 


in the hospital co: of the Navy. 
“Sec. 5. That all acts and 8 of acts, so far as they conflict with the pro- 
visions of this act, are hereby repealed.” 
* = * * $ * kd 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I demand the regular order, Mr. Speaker. 


Mr. BOUTELLE of Maine. Does the gentleman object to the consideration 
of this bill? Mr.S er, I desire the question put to the House. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama demands the regular order, 
which is equivalent to an objection. 
Mr. PAYNE. I desire the Chair to lay before the House the bill 
r. BOUTELL’ Maine. I have one more bill I desire the House to act on— 
a bill of great e: 


xigency. 
Mr. Payne. But the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWcop] has de- 
manded the order. 5 
Mr. UNGERWOOR. e Dot care to Bates onthe Fele ord rally 
r. UNDERWOOD. I do not care on the re order gene: 8 
I objected to that particular bill. = 


June 1, 1898, RECORD, page 6035: 


POST QUARTERMASTER-SERGEANTS OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 10051, to increase the number of post quartermaster- 
sergeants of the United States Army. 

‘The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

` Be itenacted, etc., That the number of post quartermaster-sergeants of 
the Army be increased by the addition of twenty-five t quartermaster- 
ween tor be ine appointed by the Secretary of War in the manner now pro- 

ed for W. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of the bill 
which has been reported? 

Mr. Simpson. Reserving the right to object, I hope we shall have some ex- 
planation of it. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I ask that the report be read. ` 

* = * x * 


* * 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 8 in consideration of the importance of these 
bills, and that I do not t they are of such urgent nature as to need to be 
considered at once, believing that they ought to be considered in the regular 
way and not by unanimous consent when there is evidently no quorum of the 
House present, I shall be compelled to demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman demands the regular ord 


er. 
June 16, 1898, RECORD, page 6726: 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that Saturday next be 
set apart for the consideration of bills from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs which have received the unanimous support of the committee. ere 
are four or five bills that ought to be considered at an early day. One per- 
tains to the Inspector-General’s Department, one to the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, one to the Engineer's 9 ment, and another bill that will fix the 
status of the chaplains of the volunteer regiments, These bills ought to be 
considered and this week, 

= + $ * + + + 

Mr. HULL. I have stated what the bills relate to. 

Mr. SULZER. These bills are all unanimous reports of the committee. 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Speaker, I think it is no more than right and just to the 
House that these bills should be printed before unanimous consent is asked 
for consideration. 

Mr. HULL. They are already printed. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that next Tuesday be assigned for the consideration of these bills unani- 
mously reported. by the Co ttee on Military Affairs, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I object. 

June 16, 1898, RECORD, pages 6740-6741: 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask unanimous consent that next 
Tuesday be set apart for the consideration of the following bills, reported 
unanimously by the Committee on Military Affairs 

Mr. MAGUIRE. What time? 

Mr. HULL. The bill H. R. 10424. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Is that the same request that was made this morning? 

Mr. HULL. Yes, sir. 

+ + 


E O 


z + * “6 
Mr. BARTLETT. I call for the regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. HULL. I hope the gentleman will let us fix a day for the considera- 
tion of these bills; and 1 want to read the numbers of them, so that members 
may know what they are. 

Mr. GAINES. The reason why I asked the question was because my col- 
league [Mr. Cox] has been absent for ten days, so that if any bills have been 
reported since that time, they have not been reported unanimously. 

55 r. 7 Sle of these bills were agreed th sinco he left and others 
‘ore he 
Mr. BARTLETT. I call for the regular order. 
June 20, 1898, RECORD, page 6923: 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. HULL. I ask unanimous consent that Thursday, the 23d instant, be 

set apart for the consideration of bills reported from the Committee on Mili- 
Affairs, and that only bills shall be considered which the committee by 
a vote have instructed the chairman to call up for consideration, 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
8 a present consideration of a resolution which will be reported 
e Cler’ 
Tiir BARTLETT. Reserving the right to object—I did not hear tho resolu- 
tion. Let it be read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Certainly. 

The Clerk as follows: 

“Resolved, That Thursday, the 23d instant, be set apart for the considera- 
tion of bills reported from the Committee on Mili Affairs, and that only 
bills shall be consid 


ered which the committee by a vote have instructed the 
chairman to call up for consideration.“ 
$ * 


* * + „ 
Mr. CANNON. Well, Mr. Speaker, I will have to antagonize that. 
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Mr. BARTLETT. If it is to be ted by unanimous consent, I object. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. S. er, We are wi ing to give up Friday for the con- 
sideration of private ess, and I ask that next Friday may be substituted 
for to-day for the suspension of the rules, and that same right shall be given 
to suspend the rules on Friday as to-day. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I object. å 


June 28, 1898, RECORD, pages 7031, 7032: 


BUSINESS OF THE COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask unanimous consent again to fix next 
Tuesday for the consideration of bills reported from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, and I will be very glad to read the numbers of the bills and 
have them placed in the RECORD, so that all members may know what they 
are and what the committee proposes to call up at that time. They are re- 
ported from the Committee on Military Affairsand are mainly for the better 
administration of the Arai auma present conditions; they are recom- 
mended by tho Secretary of War and are necessary for the successful prose- 
cution of the business of the war. Their passage is imperatively demanded 
in the interest of both efficiency and economy. 

* * * * + s * 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman from Iowa does not understand the 
poruon I take, which is that during war excitement matters like these are 

ought— 


Mr. STEELE. If we can have anagreement, that is all right; but I do object 
to 3 forenoon in order to find out whether anybody is going to ob- 
ject. It mes a very puerile business. 

Mr. Hay. I want to make a suggestion to the gentleman from owa, if the 
gentleman haf panais me, My suggestion is this 

Mr. Farts. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of order. We can not hear. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of the bills named by 
the gentleman from Iowa on Tuesday, after the reading of the Journal? 

Nr. UNDERWOOD. If we can not come toan agreement with the gentleman 
from Iowa, I will object. 

Mr. HULL. I can not take those bills out, because I am informed, and the 
whole investigation made shows, that these two corps of the Army need the 
increase badly now, and would need it badly if the war should close to-morrow. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Willthe gentleman 3 that he will give us ample 


opportunity on Tuesday to debate the bills and offer amendments? 
ir. HENDERSON. That ought to be done. There ought to be the fullest 
opportunity for ion. 
Mr. HULL. Of course; I will do that. 


Mr. Manany. I would like the chairman to state what he means by“ am- 
ple time for discussion.“ Is there not a likelihood that under this arrange- 
ment some of these bills may be debated to such an extent that the others 
will not be reached? 

Mr. STERLE. Mr. Speaker, I call for the regular order. 

Mr. Dockery. I assume t the gentleman will give opportunity for full 


iscussion. 
Mr. STEELE. I withdraw the call for the regular order. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Mr. Coboixd and Mr. BAIRD objected. 


But, Mr. Speaker, all these were not in my mind at the date of 
the 2 complained of, but I think they were in the mind of the 
gen eman from Maine at the time of his speech, but I confess I 

d in my mind the vote of the Democrats on the revenue bill, 

and here we might as well call things by their right names. The 

war revenue measure was a measure to provide money to pay for 
the cost of the war in all the branches thereof. It wasa patriotic 
measure, demanded by the country and indispensable to the main- 
. tenance of the honor of our country and the success of our Army. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Ways and Means 

on the 26th day of Apn; three days after the declaration of war, 

and debate proceeded until, as appears by the RECORD, pase 4855, 

a vote was taken, and on the passage of that bill 5 Democrats 

voted in the affirmative and 130 Democrats and their allies voted 

“no.” 

On the preceding page of the RECORD it will appear that on a 
motion to recommit 134 Democrats voted to kill the bill and 170 
Republicans voted against that unfriendly proposition. Later on 
this sanie revenue bill came back to the House remodeled in some 

ts,and passed by the Senate. The whole question of amend- 
ment had been fought out in the Senate and in conference com- 
mittee, and on that day the whole question came to a vote in the 

House, and it is true to say that on that vote turned tlie whole 

question of war or peace, and on that question hung every ho 

of supplying the Army, and on that vote 149 Republicans and 5 

Democrats voted in the affirmative, and 106 Democrats and their 

allies voted ‘‘no.” 

During the progress of this controversy there were propositions 
raised by the Democrats to raise some money for the use of the 
Army by a taxation of incomes, but those propositions were not 
important, for had their income Propose been accepted it 
would have been but a comparatively trifling addition to the gross 
amount of revenue necessary for the purpose of the Government, 
go that the record stands just this way: A majority of the House of 
Representatives being Republican provided a measure amply suf- 
ficient to carry on the war, pay the soldiers, provide for pensions 
and the defenses of the country, and the Democrats voted ‘‘no.” 

After the measure had gone through a long and weary consid- 
eration, and after making compromise after compromise and con- 
cession after concession, and a measure had been agreed upon—the 
best and only thing that could be done, as everybody knows, with 
the exception of five or six—these Democratic members voted 
“no” to every proposition, and to that [referred in my Columbus 
speech, and to that I adhere. It will not do to say that the Dem- 
ocrats were ready to have voted for a provision for the Army if 
they could have had certain amendments; they had had all these 
amendments offered and they had all failed. Shall the question 
of free and unlimited coinage of silver be permitted now to stand 


d 
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across the pathway of the great interest of the Army? Yet upon 
that question the Democratic party here took its stand, and it will 
be held onsible. I do not believe that the Democrats of this 
country indorse this record, and I do not believe that they will 
indorse it in November. 

Now, there was a proposition pending in the House to permit 
the soldiers in the field to vote for Congressmen. It had the solid 
vote of the Republicans in the House and a few Democrats joined, 
but the bulk of the Democratic party, led by its distinguished 
leader, fought it to the bitter end, and would have defeated it had 
they had votes enough. It was finally defeated in the Senate by 
the Democratic Senators, and in this way 250,000 men, just as 
capable of voting intelligently as any member of this House, are 
Cpr of voting for Congressmen. 

hey are fighting the battles of their country out in the jungles 
of Cuba and far out in the seas of the Orient, but the Democratic 
party in Congress refuses them the right to vote. We shall be 
permitted to charge, and we will charge, as I now charge, that 
they were refused the right to vote by the Democrats. So, Mr, 
Speaker, I am justified by record in all that I said. The last 
hours of the House witnessed the oft-repeated appeal of the chair- 
man of the Military Committee for action, by the House, on impor- 
tant bills, but his appeal was in vain. 

It will be said that the Democratic members would have voted 
for the annual and special appropriation bills, but what would it 
have benefited the country to have made appropriations with no 
money to pay them? The vital fal sae of the Administration 
was the war revenue bill. It will take $200,000,000 more than the 
taxes to carry us to the 1st of January next, and four hundred 
millions if the war is to last a year. 

Could we have put $500,000,000 of taxation upon the people ina 
single year in addition to the tax now existing it would have 
crushed the life out of the industries. We took care that the old 
cry of idle silver should be heard no more in the land. for we bave 
provided for the coinage of the surplus silver in the Treasury. 

Little wonder, is it, Mr. Speaker, that the Washington Times, 
indorsed by the Democratic committee as its representative, should 
have published an editorial on the 22d day of June, as follows: 


DEMOCRATIC FOLLY. à 

We do not think it will profit the Democrats of the House to hold any 
more caucuses. It will be much better for the minority to fe at once into 
voluntary liquidation and apply for a leader who has the ability to lead and 
whom they, with self-respect, can follow. Nothing short of a complete reor- 
ganization within the next thirty days will avert the popular wrath to come. 

Since the outbreak of the 8 war they have committed about every 
error possible. Giving a grudging support to the various imperative meas- 
ures which followed the original appropriation of $50,000,000 for the national 
defense. they lined themselves up almost solidly against the war-revenue bill, 
and yer cote the c) last Wednesday by casting the bulk of their vote in 
opposition to the annexation of Hawaii,a consummation devoutly desired 
by a two-thirds majority in both Houses of Congress and four-fifths of the 
American people, without regard to party. 

The result is plain. What was intended to be, and what was originally, a 
purely American war has degenerated in the eyes of the country intoa 
publican war, with all that that implies. 

The Republican President stands before the world to-day as one pursuing 
a patriotic policy in the teeth of unreasoning Democratic opposition. When 
victory comes to him and Spain is humbled in the dust; when America’s 
sessions are enriched by the addition of Hawaii, the ated rot Puerto Rico, 
and perhaps the Canaries, Mr. McKinley can rise and truthfully say: 

“This is my work—mine and the Republican party’s. As we saved the 
Union in 1861, so now do we oriy it with victory. Ours the triumph, ours 
the spoils, including a majo: mia the new House of Representatives!” 

And the people, on the 8th day of November, will cry “Amen.” 


The War Revenue Bill—Almost the Entire Burden of War Expenses is Placed 
Upon the Poor—The Accumulated Wealth and Great Incomes of the Country 
Practically Exempted, A 


SPEEOH 


HON. JAMES G. MAGUIRE, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 28, 1898, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10100) to provide ways and 
means to meet war expenditures— 

Mr. MAGUIRE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have listened with interest to the eloquent 
address of the distinguished gentleman from Ohio . NORTON], 
in which he has stated substantially that for twelve months he 
has, by vote and speech and action, done everything in his power 
to bring on the war now pending between this country and the 
Government of Spain. It so 5 that, so far as my recollec- 
tion serves me, the 5 gentleman and myself have 
voted in the same way on all questions that have arisen during the 
present Congress relating to Cuban matters and to Spanish rule 


in Cuba, but the motive which has prompted me thus to vote and 
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act has not been a desire to involve our country in the horrors of 
war, but rather to avoid the necessity for war. 

Strange as it may seem, the gentleman from Ohio and I have 
been doing the same things for the purpose of producing entirely 
contrary effects. We have both voted steadily for the recognition 
of the belligerency of the Cubans and for the recognition of the 
independence of the Cuban Republic from the dominion of Spain 
he, as it appears, believing that such recognition of their bellig- 
erency or independence would produce a rupture and a war wi 
Spain, I believing that the recognition of either the belligerency 
or theindependence of the Cuban Republic would make the achieve- 
ment of its independence certain, without involving our country 
in a war in which she has no interest, save that of the humanity 
and the progress of civilization. These ends, in my opinion, 
would have been accomplished by unfettering the Cuban patriots, 
permitting them to stand before the world as a belligerent. power, 
to fight on equal terms with Spain, to maintain a navy, and to invite 
and obtain the assistance of men and means necessary to the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of their revolution. Had these opportu- 
nities been given them, they would have been able to extricate 
their people from the prison pens in which the Spanish Govern- 
ment was starving them, and to drive the representatives of Span- 
ish tyranny back to the unnatural mother country. 

I still believe, sir, that if this measure of justice and humanity, 
this mere declaration of the fact, had been made one year ago, 
when the Senate passed its resolution recognizing the belligerency 
of the Cubans and sent it to this House for consideration, Cuba 
would have been free ere this; an independent, stable republic 
would now be established there, at peace with the world and 
bringing the blessings of liberty and justice to all classes in that 
mostafilicted community of brave and generous and self-sacrificing 


le. 

8 say that the Cuban Republic is not free and inde- 
ndent and that the recognition of its independence would 
ave been the declaration of an untruth before the nations of the 
world. L admit that the evidences of its present independence and 
of the existence of the elements which ought to be present in an 
independent nation before the recognition of its independence is 
made are not as satisfactory as they might be. It does appear, 
however, that for the last three 1 the greater portion of the 
Island of Cuba has been governed by a body of public officers or- 
ganized as the government of the Republic of Cuba, maintaining 
powerful armies in the field, contending steadily for the last three 
ears with an army of upward of 120,000 eae soldiers of the 

ingdom of Spain. 

They have maintained a regular seat of government at a place 
called Cubitas, isolated, it is true, in mountain esses difficult 
of access to a hostile army, but the same may be said of any for- 
tified or strongly placed capital in the world. The fact remains 
that for nearly three years they have given out to the world that 
Cubitas was and is their capital, that the President of the Cuban 
Republic and his cabinet and leading civil officers have maintained 
their headquarters. and official residences at that place. From 
that capital they have sent out their civil emissaries and their 
military commanders, with armies sufficiently strong to resist the 
power of Spain in its attempt to drive them from the portions of 
the Island of Cuba which they hold and over which they have 
claimed to exercise dominion. 

But I will not argue the question of their right to be recognized 
asanindependentnation. Recognition of belligerentrights would 
have enabled them to do all that their enemies might doin the 
conduct of the war for dominion over the entire island. They 
were certainly entitled to recognition as belligerents, The very 
maintenance of their war for 5 against such a power- 
ful army for three years was sufficient evidence of belligerency, 
but if more was necessary we had it in the solemn asseveration of 
Spain that a state of war existed in the Island of Cuba eighteen 
months ago. 

Sir, when Spain seized the American merchant schooner Com- 

etitor with her American crew and tried them by court-martial 
for violating the laws of war and sentenced them to death for the 
offense of seeking to smuggle munitions of war to the Cuban 
army, she committed an act which forever estops her to deny the 
existence of a state of war in Cuba. Consider for a moment the 
facts of the Competitor case. An American vessel plying be- 
tween the ports of the United States and certain countries of 
South America is canght in the act of landing certain merchan- 
dise on the coast of Cuba for residents of that island. 

The merchandise consisted of provisions, medical stores, and 
munitions of war; contraband of war in times of war, but merel 
merchandise which may be legitimately carried and sold by citi- 
zens of one country to citizens of another country in times of peace. 
Our Government, being advised by the Government of Spain that 


there was no war in Cuba, so advised our citizens, and under that 
assurance they continued their trade with Cuba without regard 
to the internecine disturbance. The officers and perhaps the own- 
ers of the schooner Competitor, in violation of the laws of Spain, 
attempted to avoid the customs duties of Spain by landing certain 


merchandise at a point other than a port of entry on the coast of 
Cuba. Being caught in the act, they were, of course, subject to 
the penalties imposed by Spain in times of peace for that viola- 
tion of her laws. The officers and crew of the vessel were sub- 
ject to conviction in the civil courts and imprisonment and fine 
for the misdemeanor of violating the Spanish customs regula- 
tions, while the vessel and her cargo were subject to the penalties 
provided for by the Spanish laws, perhaps to confiscation. 

The officers and crew of the vessel being arrested were taken 
before a court-martial to be tried for capital offenses. They pro- 
tested that they had violated only the customs laws of Spain and 
that such violation constituted a misdemeanor only, for which, 
under the treaty sage, oa and the United States, they were 
subject to trial beforea civil tribunal, TheSpanish Government 
persisted in trying them for a violation of the laws of war and 
before a court-martial. They wereso tried and sentenced to death. 
They remained under that sentence for more than a year, the 
judgment being finally reversed at Madrid upon grounds that in 
no way relieved them from the capital offense or gave them an 
right to or assurance of a trial before a civil tribunal. Indeed, 
they were again tried and condemned to death by court-martial 
being pardoned as an act of grace, and not a matter of right or 
justice, by the Queen. 

Now, sir, it is the duty of this Government to advise her citi- 
zens of the existence of a state of war in any country to which 
they may possibly be carried in the course of international trade, 
They have a right to that information from our Government. 
They have a right to it for their protection from such terrible 
consequences as befell the Competitor crew in what they supposed 
to be the commission of a mere dismeanor, triable under the 
treaty before a civil court and with penalty limited to a brief 
term of imprisonment and a small fine. The conduct of Spain in 
that matter—in treating those men as prisoners of war and trying 
them by court-martial for the capital offense of violating the laws 
of war, under the circumstances which I have mentioned—at once 
undeniably proclaimed to the world, and more particularly to this 
country, that a state of war did then exist in Cuba, and it was our 
duty, and continued to be our duty from that moment down to 
the declaration of war on the 25th of this month, to warn all citi- 
— 50 the United States that a state of war existed in the Island 
of Cu 

Such a declaration would have been a recognition of the belliger- 
ency and of all the belligerent rights of the Cuban Republic, and 
that it would have been in accordance with the facts the Competi- 
tor case established and still establishes beyond the slightest 
question. I therefore say without hesitation and without consider- 
ing the elements in the Cuban insurrection or the qualities of the 
so-called Cuban Republic, which, independently of the action of 
Spain, might under the international law entitle us to recognize 
their belligerent rights, they were entitled to that recognition and 
our people were entitled to that declaration by reason of the action 
of Spain in the Competitor case. 

But gentlemen say the recognition of the belligerency of the 
Cuban Republic would have been treated by Spain as a declara- 
tion of war. I say, never. It is impossible to conceive that 
Spain could have been guilty of the madness of making that per- 
fectly proper recognition of belligerency a pretext for declaring 
war against the United States. She is utterly incompetent to 
wage a war against the United States. In a conflict with the 
United States she will prove to be a contemptible power, unworthy 
of the steel of this great and powerful nation. Nothing but the 
false pride which is now luring and leading her to destruction 
could ever induce her, even negatively, to drift into the war with 
this country which is now in progress, 

She would never have declared war, and if she had, the event 
could be no worse for our country than it must have appeared to 
every observant citizen that the ultimate outcome of thirty years 
of friction between this country and Spain, resulting from her 
persecution and oppression of the people of Cuba at our very doors 
must inevitably be. Therefore, in my opinion, the long but fruit- 
less contention of this side of the House for the recognition of the 
belligerency of the Cuban Republic was the one reasonably cer- 
tain means of averting the impending war between our country 
and the Government of Spain. It failed, and out of the friction 
between the countries came at last the destruction of the battle 
ship Maine in the harbor of Havana; whether by authority of 
the Spanish Government or by a conspiracy of Spanish officers 
having the means at their command to effect its destruction is 
unimportant now. 

From the moment in which the Spanish torpedo exploded under 
the bow of our battle ship war between the two countries became 
inevitable. It was as impossible to avert it as to stay the ava- 
lanche in its resistless course. Those who believed that Spain or 
Spanish agency had destroyed the ship would hear no answer to 
their demand for war. Those who doubted that Spanish ney 
was concerned in the destruction of the ship still e that 
Spanish tyrrany in the Western Hemisphere should be brought to 
an immediate termination; that the peace and happiness of the 
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Western Hemisphere demanded that Spain should be expelled, 

fully if possible, py force if necessary, from her last foothold 
In the Western World. This sentiment, well-nigh unanimous 
among the American people, has been given voice by Congress, 
and the war for humanity and liberty, for the promotion of peace 
and happiness and civilization in the Western Hemisphere has 
be 


ee be swiftly carried to a victorious conclusion, and in the 
prosecution of the war, forgetting partisanship, forgetting sec- 
tionalism, forgetting all the heartburnings and domestic conflicts 
which in times of peace divide our people, we mustand will stand 
one and all for our country, for the honor and the triumph of our 
flag on land and sea, regardless of political divisions, regardless 
of political considerations or of political advantages that may re- 
sult from the vigorous prosecution of the war. Let us give, as 
we have freely voted to mivo, all the means necessary to the prepa- 
ration of our country for war on land as well as on sea; let 
neither the Army nor the Navy be stinted in the conflict. Let 
not a moment be lost in the vigorous prosecution of the war for 
lack of funds with which to carry it on successfully, 

Let us use the surplus of money on hand, amounting to more 
than $120,000,000 over and above the $100,000,000 of gold reserve; 
let us coin the seigniorage of silver now in the vaults of the Treas- 
ury of the United States, and let us make that fifty-odd millions 
of dollars represented by the seigniorage immediately available 
by issuing silver certificates thereon. 

Let us levy a tax, as fairly distributed as the circumstances of 
the hour will permit, to raise and pay all of the expenses of the 
war, over and above this one hundred and seventy-odd millions of 
dollars, as they occur. Upon all of these propositions, with the 
exception, I regret to learn, of the prop coinage of the silver 
seigniorage, we are all agreed, Democrats, Republicans, Pop- 
ulists, all fired with the same spirit of enthusiasm for our coun- 
try, and for the cause of liberty and humanity in which she is 
engaged, and for which she is fighting this war, stand prepared to 
supply the Administration with ample means to carry it on. 

Uniortanately, at this point there is a divergence of opinion, and 
a divergence of opinion which can not be reconciled. The Repub- 
lican majority of the Committee on Ways and Means has drafted 
and submitted to this House a war-revenue bill so repugnant to 
every principle of justice, so antagonistic to the best interests of 
our country, so unduly burdensome upon the masses of the people 
of our country, that assent to it on our part would be a breach of 
our duty tothem. ‘This bill, sir, violates every canon of just tax- 
ation in that it levies 90 pe cent of the burden of prosecuting this 
war upon the middle and poorer classes of the people of our coun- 
try and distributes the other 10 per cent over rich and poor ina 
8 that makes the greater share of even that percentage 

all upon the poor. X 

The accumulated wealth and the great incomes of thecountry, 
which ought to bear the major portion of the burden of the war, 
are entirely exempt from taxation. No attempt is made to reach 
the wealth of the country. Indeed, the gentlemen of the commit- 
tee admit that they have not attempted in this measure to reach 
or tax the wealth of the country for the purpose of paying the 

enses of the war, and on the floor they weakly declare that 

this Government can not reach the wealth of the country for the 

pargoss of paying its expenses in time of peace or of meeting its 
urdens in time of war. 

Sir, I repudiate the unjust discrimination in favor of the rich 
and against the poor in the revenue measure which the commit- 
tee has presented, and I repudiate utterly the grounds aoe 
-which the measure in this behalf is sought to be defended. The 
accumulated wealth and the great incomes of the wealthy classes 
of this country are not beyond the taxing power of this Govern- 
ment, and it will be a sad day for the Republic when that claim 
is conceded to be true, If they are not subject to taxation for 
the purpose of paying the expenses of the war, they must be 
made subject to such taxation, and the issue should be made 
and determined now. Has it come to this, that when our coun- 
try becomes involved in war and the sons of our common citizens 
are called upon to fight her battles, that the fathers and brothers 
and mothers and sisters of these soldiers of the Republic must pay 
all the taxes nec to meet the expenses of the war? 

Is it possible that the accumulated wealth and great incomes of 
the country, whose owners are the greatest beneficiaries of our 
institutions, are beyond the taxing power of the Government, 
even for the purpose of maintaining its life in times of war? Can 
it be that when the poor man’s son is taken from his fireside and 
forced into the ranks of war to battle for his country’s life or his 
country’s right, that the rich man’s property or income may not be 
taxed to carry on the war? Surely, if this be the legal situation, 
the highest patriotic duty of every representative of the people in 
Congress is to force an issue which will result in an equitable 
change of the Constitution and laws in this behalf, 

Look at the schedule of taxes levied by this war revenue bill as 

by the Committee on Ways and Means, I read from the 


top of page 3 of the report, in which the committee, after stating 
that the taxes provided for in the bill are expected to yield ninety 
to one hundred million dollars of additional annual revenue, sum- 
marizes the provisions of the bill as follows: 


$1 per barrel additional tax on fermented liquors, estimated to 
yield an increased revenue of 


f $33, 000, 000 
6 cents per pound additional tax on tobacco and on tobacco in 


O E Sine Hb ones mann dceseae cat aes Honk a staan anor 15, 000,000 
A special tax of $4.80 per annum on dealers in tobacco and cigars, 

fate Pd ee ame a ee et i Bee a 5, 000, 000 
An increase of $1 per thousand on cigars and gigarettes 5, 000, 009 
A stamp tax on documents, instruments, checks, proprietary međi- 

cines, etc., substantially the same asit existed in 1866, with cer- 

C ⁵dP1 ee eee 30, 000, 000 
A stamp tax on wines, mineral waters, and beverages sold in bot- 

tles—unestimated. 2 000: 000 


An increase in the tonnage tax on vessels in the foreign trade 


Now, Mr. Chairman, that is the committee’s own summary, 
showing the revenue expected to be derived from each of the sev- 
eral taxes imposed by the bill. From the tax on fermented 
liquors, which is almost wholly a tax on beer, $33,000,000 is ex- 
pected. Upon whom does that tax fall? Certainly not upon the 
rich—beer is not the drink of the rich—and even if the rich drink 
beer in the. same prepares in which it is used as a beverage by 
the poor, very little of the tax would be pee by the rich, but in 
proportion to their means the poor would be required to pay an 
enormously greater proportion than the rich. 

But, as a fact, beer is the drink of the poor and not of the rich, 
so that that tax of $33,000,000 will fall almost wholly on the poor. 
I will not now consider the moral aspect of the case, as keenly 
and cleverly presented by the committee. They speak of this tax 
as an internal-revenue tax ‘‘on articles of voluntary consump- 
tion.” This is probably true, but the fact remains that itis a tax 
on the voluntary consumption of the poor and a tax that they 
expect to be borne by the poor to the extent of $33,000,000 per 
annum. 

The second item in the summary is ‘‘6 cents per pound addi- 
tional tax on tobacco and on tobacco in stock,” from which it is 
expected that $15,000,000 per annum will be raised. Who are the 
consumers of tobacco, the rich or the poor? Why, sir, the aver- 
age poor man consumes more tobacco than the average rich man, 
and the tax will fall upon the poor man with tremendously greater 
burden in proportion to his means than upon the rich man, In- 
deed the consumption of tobacco by the rich will yield but an 
insignificant portion of the $15,000,000 which the committee 
expects to derive from that portion of the tobacco tax, 

The third item in the summary is a special tax of $4.80 per 
annum on dealersin tobacco and cigars,” $5,000,000. Upon whom 
will this fall? Nominally it falls upon the dealers in tobacco, but 
the dealers in tobacco carry on their business for a profit, and 
they must charge all expenses in the matter of carrying on their 
business to the consumers of the commodities in which they deal; 
hence they must make up the $5,000,000 which they are required 
to pay in increased prices. Thus it is that another $5,000,000 is 
added to the burdens of the poor in the proportion in which the 
tax of 6 cents per pound upon tobacco must fall upon them. 

The fourth item is “an increase of $1 per thousand on cigars 
and cigarettes,” $5,000,000. Another $5,000,000 added to the taxes 
of the poor in the same proportion in which the tax on tobacco 
falls upon them. The committee answers by anticipation that all 
these things, beer and tobacco, are articles of voluntary con- 
sumption,” which is quite true; but, as I have said, they are arti- 
cles of consumption of the poor, and of this $48,000,000 per annum 
thus far analyzed the poor are expected to bear nearly the whole 
amount. 

The fifth item in the summary is ‘‘a stamp tax on documents, 
instruments, checks, proprietary medicines,” ete., $30,000,000. All 
documents are to be stamped. Who will pay that tax? Why, 
those whose necessities drive them most frequently to the execu- 
tion of documents relating to property rights. Of instruments 
the same may be said. Ninety per cent—I presume 99 per cent— 
of all checks drawn are for amounts less than $100, and pass be- 
tween comparatively poor men, or men of moderate means. 
The tax on checks will therefore fall almost wholly on the poor. 
The tax on proprietary medicines under this bill will be enor- 
mous, and must be paid by the consumers. Who are the con- 
sumers of proprietary medicines? 

Not the rich, but the poor. The poor are almost the exclusive 
purchasers of proprietary medicines. They can not afford to 
employ doctors to prescribe for their ills, save in the severest 
emergencies, and they must therefore rely largely upon the adver- 
tised and recommended qualities of proprietary medicines for the 
diseases from which they seem to suffer. They diagnose their 
own cases, make the advertisement of the patent medicine their 

rescription, save the doctor’s fee, and purchase the medicine, pay- 
ing the war tax. Here, then, is this additional item of $30,000,000, 
nineteen-twentieths of which will fall upon the very poor and 
upon those in moderate circumstances. 
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The sixth item in the summary is ‘‘a stamp tax on wines, min- 
eral waters, and beverages sold in bottles, unestimated.” Very 
well. A stamp tax on wines will fall upon the r consumer of 
wines much more heayily in proportion to their means of pay- 
ment than upon the rich. The tax is not so levied as to bear with 
equality upon the kinds of wine consumed by rich 
poor. Mineral waters and beverages sold in bottles.“ 
Why, sir, the tax on mineral waters and other nonintoxicating 
beverages sold in bottles is so unwise and so contrary to the pub- 
lic interest in public morality and sobriety that I can not imagine 
upon what theory the tax upon these beverages was suggested. 
But who are the consumers of such beyerages? Mainly the poor. 
Here, again, nine-tenths of the tax laid under this subdivision of 
the bill falls upon the poor. 

The seventh item in the summary is “an increase in the ton- 
nage tax on vessels in the foreign trade, $2,000,000.” Well, a 
tonnage tax is a tax on imports added generally to the prices of 
the commodities carried in the vessels that are taxed. Let us 
assume that it is distributed with proportionate equality among 
the rich and the poor, since we can not, by anticipation, trace it. 
We have again a tax of $2,000,000, of which nine-tenths, at least, 
must fall upon the poor. 

That enumeration covers the entire revenue bill. In my opin- 
ion, no representative body in the history of the world has ever 
dared to impose a tax of ninety toone hundred millions of dollars 
per annum upon the people whom they represent, providing that 
the tax should fall ost exclusively upon the poor, in ridicu- 
lously small proportion upon the rich, and not at all upon either 
the accumulated wealth or the great incomes of the wealthy citi- 
zens and residents of the country. 

I know of nothing in history that compares with it except the 
system of taxation prevailing in France immediately prior to the 

rench Revolution, when it was said that taxes were so devised as 
to fall almost wholly upon the poor, and in excessive proportion 
upon the very poor, while the wealth of the nobles and the vast 
estates of all wealthy classes were exempt from taxation. Cer- 
tainly in no English-speaking state or nation since the birth of 
popular sovereignty and the dawn of popular education has such 
a measure been ; 

A direct tax assessed upon the States in proportion to popula- 
tion and falling upon wealth instead of consumption would dis- 
tribute the burdens of the war according to the ability of the 
taxpayers to bear the burdens. That such a tax is constitutional 
is unquestioned. But, to the proposition to levy a direct tax, you 
say that it is undesirable, not that it is unconstitutional, for the 
Constitution specifically provides for it, but that it is undesirable, 
and that is the end of the argument. To whom is it undesirable? 
Why, presumably to the classes who escape taxation under this 
bill. 


For the purpose of presenting my views as to the best method 
of raising the necessary revenue for the prosecution of this war 
in practical form, I have presented a direct-tax bill to the House 
levying a tax of $125.000,000 annually, apportioned to the severa 
States in proportion to population, providing that each State may 
raise its quota of the direct tax by such means and by such meth- 
ods of taxation as it may choose to adopt, paying into the Federal 
Treasury the amount of its quota, less 15 per cent allowed to each 
State assuming the burden of assessing and collecting its quota of 
the tax. 

In introducing this direct-tax bill, I was well aware that it would 
be impossible to obtain consideration for it on the floor of the 
House under the rules now in force. Presenting it, therefore, as 
a model of legislation for the consideration of some future Con- 
gress rather than as a measure for immediate consideration, I 
have taken the liberty of framing it so as, in terms, to give the 
greatest possible freedom to the States in the matter of raising 
their several quotas of the direct tax. s 

I am not prepared to say that the Federal Constitution permits 
of the latitude to the States proposed in my bill, but as, in my 
opinion, the States should be given that latitude by Congressional 
action if permissible under the Constitution, or by constitutional 
amendment if necessary, I have so drafted the bill as to give that 
fullness of freedom and option to the States which I think they 
should have without particularly considering its constitutionality. 
In my opinion, the sources of Federal reyenue heretofore relied 
upon are likely soon to become insufficient for the support of our 
Government and for thé payment of extraordinary expenses in- 
curred by reason of the present war and other great expenditures 
not immediately connected with the support of the Government. 

The Republican majority of the Committee on Ways and Means 
has reported in favor of a bond issue to the amount of 3500,000,000, 
of what are called ‘‘ ten-twénty 3 per cent coin bonds;“ that is to 
say, bonds payable at any time after the expiration of ten years, 
at the option of the United States, but the regular maturity of 
which does not arrive until twenty years after issuance. Instead 
of this bond issue, the Democratic minority of the committee pro- 
poses an income tax, from which an annual revenue of about 


$60,000,000 is expected, and also the coinage of the silver seign- 
iorage now in the Treasury, making about $110,000,000 from these 
sources for the first year and $60,000,000 per annum until the 
entire expense of the war has been paid. 

_ Why there should be any objection to the coinage of the seign- 
iorage in the Treasury or to its immediate use by the issuance of 
silver certificates thereon is beyond my comprehension; but it 
seems that our extremely sensitive gold standard is likely to fail 
if the seigniorage should be coined. It already trembles and 
threatens, by the exercise of the monopoly power of those who 
control it, to withdraw from us our circulating medium if we 
dare to coin or utilize as money that horrid seigniorage of fifty- 
odd million dollars. A more absurd attempt to put the Goy- 
ernment of the United States in a financial strait-jacket has 
never been made, and it does seem to me that it reduces the gold 
standard argument to an absurdity. Must this great Govern- 
ment be forever threatened and bullied and hampered in the 
„ of its business as long as the gold standard is main- 

i 

The proposed bond issue is wholly unnecessary. It is not at all 
likely that this war will develop a necessity for any such expendi- 
ture of money beyond the surplus already on hand and the rev- 
enues which will be collected under the ordinary and extraordinary 
revenue measures. The war already is being used as a pretext 
for this bond issue and for much other vicious legislation. 

The bond issue is desired, and is to be made for purposes wholly 
unconnected with the war. It is the poney of the present Admin- 
istration, over and over again asserted by the present Secretary of 
the Treasury, to have a bond issue to the amount of four or five 
hundred million dollars, to serve as a basis for the extension of the 
national banking system, with a view ultimately to turning over 
to the national banks the entire function of issuing paper money. 
This scheme was preseniod, elaborated, and urged by the Secretary 
of the Treasury long before a war with Spain became probable, 
and the early stages of the war are now being used for the pur- 
pose of carrying out that design by the immediate issuance and 
sale of enough of bonds to serve the other and prior purpose. 

True, the majority of the committee proposes that this bond 
issue shall be in the nature of a popular loan; that is to say, that 
the bonds shall be offered for sale to the citizens of the country in 
small amounts and small denominations, and that only such por- 
tion of the bond issue as may not be in this manner subscribed for 
shall be sold in bulk to ba and other large purchasers. But, 
sir, it does not matter how these bonds will be sold. They will 
quickly find their way into banking channels and will speedily be 
poe to the most valuable use to which private owners can put 

em. 

Assuming that their use as a basis for national banking is their 
most valuable use, they will quickly flow into the coffers of the 
national banks and into the vaults of those who desire to establish 
new national banks, to serve as the basis of organization and as the 
basis of bank-note issues by those institutions. It matters not to 
those who have devised the plan that for every dollar obtained by 
the sale of bonds to meet the expenses of the war the people of the 
next generation must pay nearly $2 in taxes; the financial scheme 
by which the issuance of paper money is to be made the absolute 
function of the national banks must be carried out regardless of 
the unnecessary burdens that it will impose upon the people. 

Gentlemen say that it is the patriotic purpose of these benevo- 
lent national banking institutions to get the Government out of 
the banking business, and we are asked, Have you not advo- 
cated the withdrawal of the Government from the banking busi- 
ness?” I answer yes, but to us the term“ banking business” has 
a very different meaning from that which you attach to it. We 
would retire the Government from its present banking obliga- 
tion to furnish gold for export whenever the bankers may present 
greenbacks for redemption at the Treasury. 

By taking the Government out of the banking business you 
mean simply to have the Government discontinue the issuance of 
Treasury notes and other paper money, turn that whole function 
over to the national banks and let them control it as a considera- 
tion for the trouble of performing the function. We say the 
issuance of paper money is not properly a banking function at 
all, and we do not propose that it shall be devolved upon the 
national banks. Our apparent a ment upon the matter of 
taking the Government ont of the banking business is based upon 
the different meanings which we attach to the term ‘ banking 
business.” 

The committee further provides for the issuance of temporary 
certificates of indebtedness bearing 3 per cent interest and pay- 
able not later than one i after issuance. These certificates are 
to be drafts against the war revenue tax, for the year during 
which they are issued, and to make that tax available for the war 
expenses as they accrue, without awaiting the actual collection 
of the tax. To that proposition as a war measure I see no objec- 
tion, except that there is need of making the certificates bear in- 
terest. If they are simply allowed to pass current as money, they 
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Will be received at par Without interest and surrendered for re- 
demption at maturity. However, the difference between the pay- 
menk of those certificates, with interest or without interest, is not 
sufficient to justify any serious controversy in view of the pending 
crisi 


is. 

It is understood on this side of the House that if the income-tax 
provision shall be voted down as a substitute for the bond-issue 
provision of the bill, a motion will be made to recommit the bill 
with instruction to add the income-tax provision to the bill as it 
stands.- I trust that that amendment to the bill will not be op- 

. Itis urged in opposition to the substitution of the income 
tax for the bond-issue provision that the United States Supreme 
Court has held the income tax to be unconstitutional and that it 
will not do to pass a war-revenue measureconcerning the validity 
of any substantial part of which there is serious doubt. 

Gentlemen on the other side profess to deplore the fact that 
there is no means of reaching the accumulated wealth and great 
incomes of our rich fellow-citizens in raising revenue to pay the 
expenses of the war, and many of them have expressed the ear- 
nest wish that some means of reaching the accumulated wealth 
and great incomes of the country for that purpose might be sug- 
gested in order that the burdens of the war should be distributed 
with greater fairness and equality than is provided for in the 
pending bill. Now, sir, the proposition to amend the bill by add- 
ing the income-tax provision to all of the existing provisions of 
the bill will offer that op nity without the possibility of em- 
barrassing the conduct of the war or delaying for an hour the 
collection of the necessary revenue for its prosecution. 

The income-tax measure, declared unconstitutional by the 
United States Supreme Court, was drafted on the lines of the sey- 
eral income-tax laws which for a hundred years previously had 
been upheld by the United States Supreme Court. When the 
Wilson bill income tax was taken on appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court, the court, after full argument, following the pre- 

ents of a hundred years, held it to be constitutional. On peti- 
tion for rehearing, one of the judges who had voted to uphold the 
law united with the dissenting judges in granting a rehearing, 
and thereafter, upon rehearing, without suggesting a single reason 
for his change of opinion, that judge, by his mere vote, unex- 
plained, reversed his own decision in that case and reversed the 
precedents of a hundred years sustaining similar income-tax laws. 

Since the rendition of that decision, on rehearing, two of the 
nine justices of the court have retired and new justices have been 
appointed in their places. Why not, if you really desire to pass 
a law that will more equitably distribute the burdens of taxation 
for the support of the Federal Government and for the conduct 
of the war, a law that in its operation will reach at least some 
proportion of the accumulated wealth and great incomes of the 
country, require the constitutionality of the income tax to again 
be submitted to the United States Supreme Court? 

If you do not wish to take any chances whatever upon the sub- 
stitution of an income tax for the bond issue provision of this bill, 
why not incorporate both provisions, so that if upon immediate 
proceedings taken to levy the income tax and the immediate sub- 
mission of the question of its constitutionality to the United States 
Supreme Court, that court shall affirm its late decision and hold 
that Congress is powerless to reach by taxation the accumulated 
wealth and incomes of the country, and that revenues for the sup- 
port of the country and revenues for the conduct of our country's 
wars must hereafter be levied upon the poor, and the rich practi- 
cally exempted, there will be no delay? The bonds can then be 
issued and sold immediately and the reyenue which ought to be 
raised by the levy of the income tax raised immediately by the 
sale of the bonds. 

If, as you say, revenues will be necessary to meet the growing 
expenses of the war before these judicial proceedings can be 
closed, why, you have given ample power to the President to raise 
such money by the issuance of the temporary 3 per cent certifi- 
cates provided for in the bill. You have in the Treasury an 
available surplus of $225,000,000 now, $125,000,000 over and above 
the gold reserve of $100,000,000. This available surplus money 
now on hand, with, say, an issue of $100,000,000 worth of temporary 
certificates, will carry you over any possible period that may 
intervene between the present time and the final decision on the 
constitutionality of the income tax. 

I am aware that the committee in its report tells us that 
$13,000,000 of this apparently available surplus in the Treasury is 
made up of uncurrent fractional silver coins and that certain 
other portions of it will be required in January next to meet 
specific obligations of the Government, but there is no reason why 
all of that surplus can not now be used (except perhaps the 
$13,000,000 of uncurrent silver coins, for the preparation of which 
for use provision ought to be made), the funds to be replenished 
from war revenue collected between this time and the 1st of Janu- 
ary next. There is no reason why a final decision on the consti- 
tutionality of an income-tax law, passed at this time, should not 
be had in October or November next. Certainly the United States 


Supreme Court wonld in time of war give precedence to such a 
case over all other business before the court, and consider it to 
the exclusion of all other business immediately upon its reassem- 
bling in October. 

I do not wish to be understood in this advocacy of an income 
tax as holding to the opinion entertained by some that the income 
tax is the best possible system of taxation. I do not so believe, 
but my views on this question areso well understood by the House 
that it is quite unnecessary for me to do more than state my po- 
sition. 

My advocacy of the income tax is as a choice between that sys- 
tem and the prevailing methods of taxation, in preference to the 
proposed method of taxation embodied in this bill. I believe that 
the best system of taxation for the support of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is set forth in the war-revenue bill which I have intro- 
duced, and to which I have already referred. 

Gentlemen on the other side of the House are too ready to draw 
inferences in favor of their own patriotism and against the pa- 
triotism of those who do not believe in their attempt to saddle 
the burdens of the war upon the poor to the exclusion and exemp- 
tion of the rich. We do not oppose this revenue measure because 
of any lukewarmness on our part in the prosecution of the war. 
We are as eager for the successful prosecution of the war to a tri- 
umphant andspeedy conclusion as they can possibly be. We are as 
much deyoted to the great and glorious purposes for which this 
war was declared as they can possibly be. 

We do not boast of our superior patriotism as they do of theirs, 
because we do not conceive that true patriotism is very often evi- 
denced by boasting. We do not disparage their patriotism, be- 
cause in this war for liberty and humanity, in which the most 
vital interests of our common country are immediately concerned, 
we can not imagine that any American citizen can have any rea- 
son for being unpatriotic; and we do not stoop to the miserable 
subterfuge of the Pharisee, who, as we are told, rendered lip serv- 
ice rather than heart service, and sought favor and glory to him- 
self by constantly crying out: “I am holier than thou.” Verily, 
there are Pharisees even in these days, 

Too many of the leading statesmen on the Republican side of 
this House have kept themselves to the front politically during 
the past generation by appealing to the prejudices too easily 
aroused in the North against the alleged unpatriotic sentiments of 
the people of the States lately in rebellion. Their pharisaical 
pretense of superior patriotism has served them so well in the past 
that they can not relinquish it as a means of self-advancement. 
So it is, and sad it is, that in this hour of our country’s rejuvena- 
tion, when the welding heat of patriotic impulse has bound our 
whole people together as one for the defense of our country’s 
cause; has reunited the ple, North, South, East, and West, in 
one solid and indistinguishable pies of devoted patriots; has 
banished from the minds of all our people the anger, the sus- 
picion, the prejudice, that sprang inevitably from that séason of 

raternal strife, they can not realize tkat their pretense of supe- 
rior patriotism will not still secure them personal triumph over 
those whom, for personal advantage, they would malign, 

Mr. Chairman, there is no lack of patriotic enthusiasm for our 
country or for our flag in this crisis. No section and no party is 
lacking at this hour in enthusiastic patriotism. I would but dis- 
credit myself were I to slander any Republican by accusing him 
of lack of patriotism; and I say to you, sir, that the Republican 
who from his position orp eent power, in control of the Govern- 
ment, in control of this House, dares to attribute unpatriotic sen- 
timents to the Democrats and Populists who oppose a scheme of 
taxation which they believe to be unjust, inequitable, and out- 
rageously burdensome upon the classes of our people least able to 
bear the burdens, does but discredit himself, and places himself in 
the position of a willful slanderer of fellow-citizens who are at 
least as patriotic as he. 

If this war did nothing more than to unite in the fraternity of 
arms the people of the North and of the South, to mingle the old 
Confederate commanders with the commanders of the Union 
armies, all in the blue uniforms of the reunited Republic, min- 
gling their blood upon foreign battlefields for the glory of the 

tars and Stripes, for the perpetuation of the Union to the end of 
time, and, more than all, for the perpetuation of the great institu- 
tions of liberty and justice symbolized by our flag, it would be 
worth all the blood and treasure that it will cost. 

Let the war be prosecuted to a speedy and a successful conclu- 
sion. Let those in authority be provided with unlimited means 
to the accomplishment of these ends. Let the Army and the Navy 
never for a moment feel the lack of the sympathy or support of 
their fellow-citizens at home, nor of their Government as the im- 
mediate representative of the whole people; but let us remember 
that this is not a partisan war, it is not a Republican war, it is 
not being fought by Republicans, nor by Democrats, nor by Popu- 
lists, but by all of these in a mighty army of brave and devoted 
Americans, who are Americans first and partisans afterwards. 

The Republican party has control of the civil government of 
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the United States, but it is not, therefore, fighting the battles of 
the war. It is but the agency through which the people furnish 
munitions of war and supplies to the land and naval forces that, 
knowing no difference between Republican Administrations and 
Democratic Administrations in times of war, fight for their coun- 
try and trust to the patriotism of whatever inistration may 
be in power to sustain them in the field, to supply their wants, 
and to properly recognize and reward their services. Wesay to 
you, therefore, the immediate duty to provide a system of raising 
war revenue being upon your party, which is in control of the 
Government, go on, raise the necessary war revenue in your own 
way; weshallnot obstruct you in so doing. We will even vote with 
you, if you will propose a reasonably fair and equitable measure; but 
we can not vote with you unless you propose a system of taxation 
which we believe to be just and fair to all the citizens of our coun- 

This bill is not just or fair or equitable, and while we will 
not obstruct its passage, we will not, we can not, vote for it. 


* 


Annexation of the Hawaiian Islands. 


“America is a fortunate country; she grows by the follies of European 
nations. Napoleon Bonaparte. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN W. GAINES, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 15, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. Res. 259) to 
provide for annexing the Hawaiian Islands to the United States— 

Mr. GAINES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is admitted by the champions of annexation 
that if we acquire the Hawaiian Islands we must not only increase 
our Navy to protect us as we now are, but that we must further 
increase it to defend these islands. 

Of course, if our Navy is not already equal to the increasing 
needs of the Government, it must be made and kept so. 

What does an increased Navy mean? Does it mean reduced or 
increased taxation? If taxes must be increased, why should we cut 
off by annexation the sources of taxation? If we begin now the 
policy of colonization, will we not, as it were, climb out upon the 
end of the tariff limb and saw it off behind us? Will we not shut 
off, by annexing, the very sources of revenue that we now have 
with which to pay for an increased Navy to protect our existing 
States and Territories? 

Ah, but you say, We will not increase the tariff.” What, then, 
will you do? You will not pass an income tax. You say an in- 
come tax is held to be unconstitutional, You say we can not raise 
these increased taxes by an income tax. But you fail to even 

ropose an amendment to the Constitution, and we can not retry 
he question until an income-tax law is reenacted. 

What must follow? Does it not mean that we must issue more 
bonds? What do more bonds mean? More taxation and an in- 
creased demand for gold, which will increase the fall in prices and 
further intensify the distress and penury of our people. 

Mr. Speaker, if we are to have more taxation, where is the prop- 
erty to be found to tax? You have taxed everything in sight that 
the wealth of the country would allow you to tax to carry on this 
war. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I receive in my mail every day communi- 
cations and marked editorials saying that we want and must 
take and hold everything in sight.” ET 

Were we not to be satisfied with simply freeing Cuba and aiding 
the Cubans in establishing a stable form of government? Have we 
not so solemnly declared? We are not to be satisfied with this, 
but we must annex Hawaii, and go still further—take, hold, and 
goin the Philippines, Puerto Rico, the Ladrones, and the Caro- 

ines! And while we stud the seas with our new possessions, we 
must also people the ocean with grim-visaged war dogs to protect 
them, and thus enter the arena where force and-gunpowder are 
the controlling arguments and where war and aggression and 
entangling vexations constitute the normal condition. 

Mr. Speaker, if this policy of greed and colonization is to be 
inaugurated at this late day, then we must reverse the fixed 
policy of this country for over an hundred years, while our Navy 
must be so increased that it will belt the world! 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The time of the gentleman has 


ired. 
EA HENRY of Mississippi. I move that the gentleman have 
five minutes longer, 


The SPEAKER pro tempcre. The Chair has no control of the 
time. Under the rule the speaker can extend his remarks, 

Mr. GAINES. Then I will not take up more of the time of the 
House if I may be allowed to have read the excerpts which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. DINSMORE. I yield that time to the gentleman. 

Mr. GAINES. I hope the House will give this an attentive 


hearing. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

WASHINGTON'’S FAREWELL ADDRESS, SEPTEMBER 17, 1798. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence (I conjure you to believe 
me, fellow-citizens) the jealousy of a free people onght to To constantly 

italics his] awake, since history and 5 prove that foreign infiuence 
is one of the most baneful foes of republican government. * 

The great rule of conduct for us in re foreign nations is, in.extend- 
ing our commercial relations, to have with them as little political connection 
as possible. So far as we have arcane formed engagements let them be ful- 
filled with perfect good faith. Here let us stop. 

Europe a set of primary interests which to us have none or a very 
remote relation. Hence she must be engaged in frequent controversies, the 
causes of which are essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, therefore, 
it must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves by artificial ties in the ordi- 
nary vicissitudes of her politics or the ordinary combinations and collisions 
of her friendships or enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us to pursue a different 
course. If we re one le, under an efficient government, the period 
is not far off when we may defy material injury from external annoyance; 
when we may such an attitude as will cause the neutrality we may at 
any time resolye upon to be scrupulously ted; when rent na- 
tions, under the impossibility of m. g acquisitions upon us, will not lightly 
hazard the giving us provocation; when we may choose peace or war, as our 
interests, guided by justice, counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? Why quit our own 
to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by interweaving our destiny with that 
of any part of , entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of Euro- 
pean ambition, ri p, interest, humor, or caprice? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances with any portion 
of the foreign world. 


ANDREW JACKSON INDORSES IT. 
On March 4, 1837, Andrew Jackson, in his farewell address, in 
alluding to Washington’s Farewell Address,” said: 
to his coun- 


giyen to his countrymen. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON ENUNCIATES THE DOCTRINE. 

In his first inaugural address, March 4, 1801, Jefferson said: 

Let us then with 


the others; a chosen country, with room enough for our descend- 
ants to the usandth and thousandth generation; entertaining a due sense 
of our equal right to the use of our own faculties, to the ition of our 


confidence 
from birth but from our actions and their sense of them; enlightened oy a 
rof ced et all of 


juring one another, s leave them otherwise free to regulate their own 
— of industry and im ement, and shall not take from the mouth of 

bor the bread it has earned. This is the sum of good government, and this 
is necessary to close the circle of our felicities, 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


ane Monroe, in his seventh annual message, December 2, 
, said: 

We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the amicable relations existin; 
tween the United Statesand those powers to declare that we should consider 
any attempt on their part to extend their system to any portion of this hem- 
dangerous to our peace and safety. With the existing colonies or 
dependencies of any European power we have not interfered and shall not 
interfere. But with the Governments who have declared their independence 
and maintained it, and whose independence we have, on great consideration 
and on just principle, acknowledged, we could not view any interposition for 
the pu of oppressing „or controlling in any other manner their 
å 7. b any European power in any other light than as the manifestation 
ofan mdly disposition toward the United States. 

Mr. S , the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands means 
the abandonment of the Monroe doctrine. We notified the powers 
of the earth many years ago that they must keep their hands off 
this side of the earth and we accompanied that notice with the 
declaration that we would keep our hands off their side. The 
implied compact is 1 accepted and recognized. and the 
consequence has been the gradual emancipation of Central and 
South America and the increasing expansion of liberty and free 
government, A 

We haye leavened the earth with the love of liberty, and now 
we are to turn our backs upon our own policy. To forsake and 
abandon the great saving policy enunciated by Mr. Monroe we 


be- 


lay our hands upon their lands,and we can not complain when 
foreign powers begin their conquests on our own hemisphere, 
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he Monroe doctrine, that has protected us and kept these islands 
as they are for years, is about to be broken down. That doctrine 
has Jett these islands to their own ways and to make their own 
laws and customs. Have we suffered by it? 

By that doctrine we say to the whole world, and the whole world 
so understands it, that we have all the territory that we want; but 
we do not intend that any great nation shall come and establish 
itself at our gateway, and in so doing destroy these weak nations 
that are working out their own salyation without. being our ene- 
mies in fact or in spirit; and if they were, would be incapable of 
doing us any injury. : 

The Monroe doctrine is now the common law of nations. They 
all so understand it. They have legislated up to this dead line in 
the ocean and stopped. They live upto it and they dare not break 
over. 

Having forced them to respect it, shall we now break it down 
ourselves? Can we longer demand of them hands off” when 
we begin to lay our hands upon foreign territory? 

LAW OF TREATY. 

Mr: Speaker, it is proposed to acquire these islands by a joint 
resolution, which can be passed by a simple majority of the two 
Houses, to be approved or disapproved by the President, and if 
the latter, the resolution can be , and made the law of the 
land, until avoided, over the veto of the President, the same as other 
legislation. We have never acquired any territory“ by a joint 
resolution, and we have the very hig authority holding that 
territory can not be acquired as territory and held as such by a 
joint resolution. It must be, if done legally, by conquest or treaty. 

As early as 1828 the Supreme Court, through Chief Justice 
Marshall, in 1 Peters, 540, said: 

The Constitution confers absolutely on the Government of 
States the powers of making war and of treaties; 


Government possesses the power of acquiring territory either 
or by treaty. 


This court was then com: of J aaga Marshall, Washington, 
Joħnson, Duval, Story, p — and Trimble. This decision 
has been repeatedly reaffirmed and never doubted. 

What is a treaty? 

Black defines a treaty thus: 

In international law an agreement between two or more independent 
states—an agreement, l e, or contract between two or more nations or 
sovereigns formally by commissioners properly authorized and sol- 
emnly ratified, etc. 

It will be thus seen by the very definition of the word treaty 
that it pertains and is confined, to negotiations with foreign pow- 
ers, whether those powers are located on this or any other con- 
tinent. 

It is known as an Executive power; that is, one to be exercised 
by the President, and are the very words of the Constitution, “ by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate.” We know by 
common experience and observation that legislation as contra- 
distinguished from treaty making is enacted by the Senate, House— 
“the Congress ”—with the approval of the President or over his 
veto is ex parte and confined to the limits of the United States and 
their territory. 

Chancellor Kent well says: 

The power to make treaties of peace must be coextensive with the exigen- 
cies of the nation, and necessarily involves in it that portion of the national 
8 which has the exclusive direction of diplomatic negotiations and 
contrac with foreign powers. A x h 


$ 
The department of the Government that is intrusted by the Constitution 
with the treaty-making power is competent to bind the national faith in its 
discretion, for the power to a treaties of peace must be coextensive with 
the exigencies of the nation, and necessari. 4 involves in it that 8 of the 
national sovereignty which has the excl e direction of diplomatic nego- 
tiations and contracts with foreign powers. AH treaties made by that power 
become of absolute efficacy because they are the supreme law of the land. 
There can be no doubt that the power competent to bind the nation by treaty 
ws alienate the public domain and Rropersy: by treaty. * * The power 
that is intrusted generally and large! 

of gone can, of course, bind the nation by alienation of partof its territory. 
Q Kent, thirteenth edition, page 166.) 


In Holden vs. Joy, in 17 Wallace, 211, Judge Clifford, in speak- 
ing for the court, said: 


the United 
uently that 
conquest 


usually been od as the jects of tiati d treaty, i 
notinconsistent withthe 0 the relation . 
the States and the United States. 

The Constitution ordains, Article I, section 2, that 


He [the President] shall have power, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to e treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present 


concur. 

Note the language. Make! that is, create—treaties. Who? 
The President and Senate make the treaty, while the Congress— 
that is, the Senate and House of Representatives—and the Presi- 


dent, or possibly the Senate and House over the veto of the Presi- 
dent, may enforce or abrogate the treaty. 

It is significant that the treaty-making power is confined to the 
President and the Senate, while this resolution, as stated, may 
pass the House and the Senate by a simple majority, or over the 
veto of the President by the usual vote, and yet takes the place of 
a treaty and strips the President and Senate of their executive 


functions, and by a majority vote! The Constitution nowhere 
says that the President and Congress shall make treaties, or that 
the President and the House shall make treaties. or that the Senata 
and House combined may do so. It is specific and easily under- 
stood and says the President and Senate shall. 

It is a fact that the treaties heretofore proposed to annex Hawaii 
have failed to meet the approval of the Senate—in fact, have not 
received the necessary two-thirds vote. Is this the reason why the 
annexationists seek now to acquire these islands by a joint reso- 
lution, which requires, as stated, a simple majority vote? 

A recent author sums up the law of treaty, in these words: 
in Yeated in the President and the Senate, and with the consent of the other 
contracting parties it is competent for the President and Senate to annul the 


existing treaty; but the power to abrogate a treaty is Congress.— 
Boutwell on the Constitution of the United States for the First Century, page 


The authorities on the subject are ably reviewed in Chan Ping 
vs. The United States (130 U. S., 600). Justice Bradley, in discuss- 
ing the abrogation of our treaty with China, by which Chinese 
immigration from China was prohibited, says: 

The eee od ga United States speaks with no uncertain sound 


i instrument, established by the le of the United 
rred upo 


upon this sub; 
States as the fundamental law of the land, has confe: pon the President 


the Executive; has made him commander in chief of the Army and Navy; 
has authorized him, by and with consent of the Senate, to make treaties, an 

to appoint ambassadors, public ministers, and consuls. As was said by this- 
court in Chae Chan Ping's case (130 U. S., 600), following previous decisions: 

The treaties were no greater legal obligations than the act of Con 
By the Constitution, laws made in pursuance thereof and treaties o un- 
der authority of the United States are both declared to be the supreme law 
of the land, and paramount authority is not given toone over theother. A 
AIT ceveniunrg: Wu: ta cheeses, comeizion A COONEY 6 take 
effect. Buch! ation will be 8 or 9 If the 
treaty operates by its own force, and relates to a subject within the power 

Congress, it can be deemed in that only the equivalent to a leg- 
islative act, to be repealed or at the pleasure of 8 In either 
case the last expression of the sovereign must control. (149 U. S., 711,712. 
Fong Yue Ting.) 

If the President and Senate make a treaty that is not self- 
operative, Con can enact enabling legislation. 

We have made no treaty with Hawaii, and that offered has been 
defeated by a failure of the Senate to sanction it. This measure 
isnot 5 treaty. We have seen this House has no power to make 
a treaty. ` 

It is not proposed to acquire these islands by treaty or con- 
quest. It isnot contended that we have conquered these Hawaii- 
ans. Itis not held that this is a treaty, but — a joint reso- 
lution for the purpose of annexing these islands. Not having 
conquered these people, we can not take or hold this territory as 
conquerors. To conquer we must dispossess, and take not only 
physical possession of the individuals conquered, but their posses- 
sions, personal and real. 

Hence it is that by conquest the people who conquer, being then 
sovereigns, at least for the time being, acquire tiie possessions of 
the conquered, and in this way, even if we had no Constitution, 
but simply exercised our natural rights as human beings, we could 
thus acquire property of and from the vanquished. We say, in 
brief, that we, as a nation, acquire territory as a result of war— 
as an incident of war, some contend, but it would seem as a direct 
result and one of the means of conquering. 

But that is not this case. We are not undertaking to acquire 
these islands by conquest, but in a time of profound peace with 
this nation. e are therefore, and the annexationists should be, 
confined to the limitations of our written Constitution. We are 
therefore bound, under our oaths, to support this Constitution and 
to acquire these islands, if at all, according to the fundamental 
law of the land—by conquest or treaty. 

In 1870 certain jobbers or land sharks undertook to annex the 
Santo Domingo Islands by a joint resolution, but met with such 
serious y derer in and out of Congress that finally it was aban- 
doned. It was bitterly opposed, because such a means of acquisi- 
tion was unwarranted by the Constitution, by Senators Thurman, 
Sherman, Bayard, Stockton, Davis of Kentucky, Sumner, and by 
Representatives Cox of New York and Hoar of Massachusetts 
(now a distinguished Senator, who now favors the annexation of 
the Hawaiian Islands), and many others. 

Senator Thurman was for many years a most siam Sugars 
chief justice of the supreme court of the State of Ohio. e was 
equally illustrious as a statesman and a jurist while he adorned 
the Senate, and his great learning cast more light upon constitu- 
tional and abstruse matters, as shown by the debates in the Sen- 
ate, than any other member of that august body. In discussing 
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the . of the annexation of the Santo Domingo 
Islands by a joint resolution, he said: 

I believe, not only with all the fathers of the Constitution but with the ex- 
pounders of it of a parties, a doctrine affirmed as strongly by Daniel Web- 
ster as it was by John C. Calhoun, that the Government of the United States 
has no powers except such as are delegated toit by the Constitution, and that 
the absence of a delegation is just as fatal to a power as would be its express 

rohibition, and that nowhere in the Constitution is the power nted to the 
Bonen Government to acquire territory in any other way t by treaty 
and by conquest, of course, which would follow war. You may acquire by 
conquest as an incident to the war-making power; but in time o „when 
there is no war, there is no other power contained in the Constitution con- 
ferred upon the Government under which it can lawfully acquire territory 
except the treaty-making power. 


Senator Bayard, in speaking on the same point, said: 

My honorable friend from Ohio [Mr. Thurman] ably demonstrated to the 
Senate the utterly unconstitutional nature of this proposition, that Congress 
have no power 1 9 resolution to annex territory to the United States; 
and that even with the doubtful example of the State of Texas before nal 
must be recollected that in that case we are dealing with a “State,” anda 
State, in the precise language of the Constitution, we are authorized to admit 
by vote of Congress. ` 

But who pretends, or who can pretend, that this island, peopled with a 
semibarbarous population, this chaotic mass of crime and degradation, can 
be dignified into a State,“ or that from among such a people proper or de- 
cent selections can be made to take part in the government of great 
country? No, sir; Congress has no authority, no lawful power, to annex 
foreign territory by joint resolution. By treaty mee alone can we be. 
come possessed of territory, an unorganized political society.—Congressional 
Globe, volume 82, page 226. 


Senator Sherman said: 

You can not by joint resolution annex San Domingo as a territory; you 
must annex her as a State if you annex her by joint resolution. There is no 
clause in the Constitution that provides for the acquisition of territory by 
qa resolution, unless it be that Congress may admit new States. * * * 

o one has ever pretended that we could, by joint resolution, annex terri- 
tory as a Territory without admitting it as a State.—Congressional Globe, 
third session Forty-first Congress, pages 183, 193. 


President Grant in 1871 abandoned the plan of annexing Santo 
Domingo by treaty and recommended its annexation by joint res- 
olution, and that fell through. A 

Senator Davis severely criticised the President and these meas- 
ures in the following language: 

He [the President] had not the hardihood, the audacity, to submit to the 
Congress of the United States that they should receive ca as a State 
into the Union. He would not so insult the understanding and the dignity 
of Congress, the understanding and the ‘hts of the 5 as to 
make any such monstrous proposition. Still there is a gene: e and 
covert proposition that Dominica shall be received into the Union by joint 
resolution of Congress, and as he in effect repudiates and does not exe any 
countenance to the idea of its admission by joint resolution as a State into 
the Union, what is the effect and purpose of the President's elaborate con- 
sideration and dissertation upon the subject in his serge! - 

Simply that Congress shall advance beyond the principleand the provision 
of the Constitution, beyond all the precedents, and admit Dominica, not as a 
State into the Union, but asa Territory, whose inhabitants are incompetent 
to take upon themselves the duties and responsibilities of citizens of the 
United States in the business of self-government in adopting a constitution 
and acting the part of a State in the Union. 

That is the purpar of the President; that is his recommendation; that is 
his p ition. It is in furtherance of that proposition, as I understand, 
that t joint resolution has been introduced. It is simply to take up this 
furtive, unconstitutional project of the President, to be effected without au- 
thority of the Constitution, and perverting and usurping its powers by Con- 
gress ass g the prerogative of the treaty-making power in admitting into 
the Union asa Territory territory that now forms part of a foreign country. 
It is to forward and give impetus, strength, and power to this covert and 
monstrous proposition that this resolution is introduced. 


Mr. Wood, of New York, in the House, on the same subject, 
said: 


The contention was, then, that if foreign territory could be ac- 
uired at all, it must be done by the treaty-making power—the 
President and Senate—and that Congress could, not by legisla- 
tion do so. That while “new States” might be admitted into the 
Union by the House of Representatives and Senate, even over the 
veto of the President, yet they were without power to annex ter- 
ritory as territory by 7 —.— legislation. 
Let us see just how we have procured our various acquisitions 
since the formation of our Constitution: 
1. Louisiana was annexed in 1803 by purchase, consummated 
in advance, and ratified by treaty. 
2. Florida, in 1819, by treaty. Texas was never annexed, but 
was admitted into the Union as a State in 1845. 
8. New Mexico and California were acquired by conquest and 
treaty. 
4. The Gadsden purchase by treaty in 1853. 
5. Alaska was acquired by treaty in 1867. 
The annexationists cite in support of this unprecedented meas- 
ure the admission of Texas into the Union by joint resolution as 


authority for annexing this territory as territory, to be held as 
territory, by a joint resolution. The two cases are not parallel. 

She was admitted under that explicit provision of the Constitu- 
tion which ordains that 

“New States may be admitted by Congress into this Union,” 
11705 “annexed,” but admitted“ by the Congress into “ this 

nion.” 

First. Texas was a free and independent State before we ad- 
mitted her. The United States, as early as 1837, recognized her 
independence as a free State; England, Belgium, and France soon 
thereafter. 

Second, She had her own State government—President, Sam 
Houston, of Tennessee—and her Congress. 

Third, She made her own laws, and was peopled principally by 
emigrants from the United States. 

Fourth. She was admitted not as, or to be, a‘ Territory,” but im- 
mediately as, and because she was already, a State.“ 

Fifth. The treaty-making power can not admit a State as a State; 
Congress can. 

Sixth. Texas was formerly a part of the United States and until 
1819, when py treaty we ceded her to Spain. 

Seventh. Texas is contiguous territory. 

Senator Thurman, in discussing the Santo Domingo resolution 
gave the reasons why Texas was admitted as a State by a joint 
resolution. He said: 


Now, the first thing that strikes me is this: Is the Senate ready to recede 
from its position? Is the Senate ready to ratify a treaty for the annexation 
of Dominica, or is the Senate ready to annex Dominica oint resolution? 
And in that connection 1 beg leave to call the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that you can not by joint resolution annex Dominica asa Territory; you 
must annex her as a State if you annex her by joint resolution. There is no 
clause in the Constitution of the United States that provides for the acquisi- 
tion of territory by joint resolution of Con; unless it be one single pro- 
vision, and that is that the Congress may admit new States into the Union. 

‘And it was upon the argument that there was no limitation upon that 

wer toadmit new States into the Union that it was not limited to terri- 

ry 8 to the United States, but that territory belonging to a for- 
eign power might be admitted into the Union asa State. It was upon that 
doctrine that the resolution in the case of Texas was But no one has 
ever pretended that you could by joint resolution annex territory as a Ter- 
ritory without admitting it as a State. 


It will be interesting here to n the history of Texas 
up to her admission as a State of this Union: 


Previous to 1819 the United States had claimed as 
8 the region known as Texas as far as the Rio 
panish treaty of that year yielded its claim. 
itants of the United States be; 


n to remove to Texas, where they obtained 
grants of landandsettled. It 
to the United § 


us grew into a State which was closely allied 
States. 


In 1827 and 1829 Clay and Calhoun, as Secretaries of State, tried to obtain, 
but without success, ‘Texas by purchase, offering $1,000,000 and $5,000,000. In 
March, 1836, Texas, dissatisfied with the Government of Mexico, declared its 
independence. A short war followed. The Mexicans committed massacres 
at Goliad and the 8 but on April 10, at the San Jacinto, Santo Anna, 
the Mexican President, with 5,000 men, was badly defeated by 700 men under 
Gen. Sam Houston, the commander of the Texan forces. 
Santa Anna agreed to a oy which 5 the independence of 
exico, butin March, 1837, the United States 
0 8 of Texas. and soon England, 
Igium 837 Texas made application to Con- 
gress for annexation, but with no immediate result. The Presidential cam- 
paign of 1844 turned largely on this question. The Democratic convention 
nominated Polk, who favored annexation, instead of Van Buren, who op- 
posed it. enh the Whig candidate, was also sup’ to be against the 
project. In the meantime Calhoun, Secretary of State, had negotiated a 
treaty of annexation with Texas in April, 18t, nye gun S the territory be- 
3 Nueces and Rio Grande rivers, disputes as to w. finally led to the 
exican war. 

This U teed of ratification at the hands of the Senate. Polk was 
elected, but his election was taken asa sign of popular approval of annexation, 
and Congress and i Le Administration now Ə attached to the proj- 
ect. Early in 1845 Congress authorized the President to negotiate a treaty 
of annexation. Tyler hastened to accomplish the object, though without a 
treaty, and on the last day of his term sent a special messenger to Texas. 
This emissary on June 18 secured the consent of the congress of Texas, 
which was ratified by popular vote on July 4. A resolution for tho admis- 
sion of Texas as a State was in the House of Representatives by a 
vote of 141 to 56 on December 16, 1845, and in the Senate by a vote of 31 to 18 
— December 22, and Texas was declared a State of the Union December 29, 


Mr. Johnson, of Tennessee, afterwards President, in the House, 
1845, said: 
The admission of a sovereign State into the Union is not an acquisition of 


territory in the sense that territory is or can be acquired under the treaty- 
making power. They are wholly different. 


Bear in mind that we are annexing these islands as territory, 
and not as, or to be, a new State” of this Union. > 
Mr. Colquitt, of Georgia, a Senator, said: $ 


Honorable Senators seem to blend the idea of uiring territory and ad- 
mitting States and thereby produce confusion. Itis insisted that wo must 
acquire territory by treaty. Let this be so, and it does not touch the - 
ment. For it is absolutely certain that you can not admit a State into 
Union by treaty, that power being conferred alone upon Cougress. 

And again said: 

The argument I have just made is based upon the supposition that by ad- 
mitting as asa State this Government acquires the territory of Texas. 
Ihave thought proper to enforce this view because it seems impossible for 
some minds to conceive how Texas can become a member of the Union unlesg 
this Government does A aogaire her territory. To my mind the dis- 
tinction is manifest, and that by the resolutions from the House we acquire 
no territory. but leave Texas as a State, possessed of her entire di to 


of the Louisiana 
rande River, but by 
Soon afterwards inhab- 
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dis: f as she pleases, under our Constitution, fixing only the terms by 
which ¢ she may Pocoma a confederate. The acquisition of territory is one 
thing; the admission of a State is another and totally 


Mr. Van Buren, in a letter to Mr. Hammett, said: 


different. 


given to it by the Constitution, is contained in the followin 0 
New States may be admitted by the Congress into this Union.“ The only 


restrictions which have no paang upon the present question, 3 

The matter therefore stands as it would doif the Constitution said.“ New 
States may be admitted by the Congress into this Union,” without addition 
or — faa That these words, taken by themselyes, are broad enough to 
authorize the admission of the Territory of Texas, can not, I think, be well 
doubted; nor do I perceive upon what principle we can set up limitations to 
a power so ung fiedly ized by the Constitution in the plain, simple 
words I have quoted, and with which no other provision of that instrument 
conflicts in the slightest degree. 

Although Texas was already a free and independent State, for- 
merly a of the United States, peopled by emigrants from the 
United States, with perfect governmental aE, 3 
after our own, with Samuel Houston (once governor of Tennessee) 
as President, and a Congress elected by her people; and although 
immediately N ə United States and naturally a part of 
this continent, Senator Choate contended that Congress could not 
admit her as a State of this Union, though the Constitution ex- 
pressly gives Congress the power to admit new States. He said: 

It was not until it was found that the treaty of last session had no chance 
ro ing the Se: 


ed. He isted the joint resolution was gotten up “not from 
any well-founded faith in its orthodoxy, but for ane mere purpose 


When we have acquired territory by the treaty-making power, 
it has been with the distinct understanding expressly stated that 
such territory would be given a Territorial government until it 
became sufficiently inhabited to be admitted into full statehood 
with the old States. In this way many of our States, and partic- 
ularly in the Southwest and West, have gone from Territory into 
full statehood. But there is no provision in this resolution to 
admit these islands as a State into this Union now or hereafter, 
On the contrary, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hirt], the 
chairman of the committee ze poring this bill, when asked by my 
neighbor, the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CLarpy], this ques- 
tion— 

Suppose these islands are received into the United States under this reso- 
lution, what does this Administration intend, or what do the people of the 
United States intend, todo with them? Will they be admitted as a State? 
It seems to me that is a very important question— 

Here is his remarkable answer: 

Mr. Hrrr. I am not a mind reader, and the Almighty alone can answer 
what isin men’s minds. * * * The gentleman will have to find that out 
from other sources. * By the terms of this resolution all such ques- 
tions — 255 be determined by Congress.—Congressional Record, volume 31, 
page 677 

By Congress,” you see, when we have already seen that Con- 
gress is only pres the right to admit new States.” The next 
step, the gentleman [Mr. Hirr] suggests, will be to admit as a 
State these islands, stricken with leprosy since 1856, with 1,400 
lepers already there, and her conglomerate population—Japanese, 
25,400; Chinese, 21,616 (which we have excluded from this coun- 
try); Portuguese, 15,291; British, 2,250; Germans, 1,432; Hawaiians 
(pure and mixed), 39,504; Americans, 3,081 (who are really run- 
ning the whole thing and forcing this movement), making a total 
of 109,000 people. 

This is the mass, the refuse of all creation, that will soon be 
knocking at the doors of Congress for statehood, that two Sena- 
tors, leprous suspects, and two Representatives, leprous suspects, 
a“ be elected and sit in Congress to make laws for this country 
and that unfortunate people. With such prospects, with such a 
future as this, we are not surprised that the distinguished gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR], a zealous annexationist, 
squirmed around the question when asked what we would do with 
this country when she is annexed, and said: 

I scorn to discuss what is to come from this annexation. 


But as the heat of debate increased the annexationists became 
bolder, and the noblest Roman of them all frankly stated that we 
would do as England does. That he preferred to take advice 
of her and other foreign nations than to be guided by our past 
history or advised from his own people. I allude to the distin- 
guished gentleman from lowa [Mr. HEPBURN], who says: 


2m while ape 55 gonone 1 7 5 are full of . I have 
great respect for their learning, ye ve more respect for the statesman- 
ship of England, of . Russia, of France nations that are to-day 


pursuing successfully and to our detriment the colonial system that gentle- 
men here tell us is to be ruinous tousif we followtheirexample. The states- 
manship of the earth to-day is in favor of this system of colonization, of ter- 
ritorial expansion, of breadth and greatness and grandeur, of extension of 
empires, All the statesmanship of the world, save that of the Democratic 
rae here in the United States, says “aye” tothe proposition; they alone are 
ting in the procession. [Laughter.]—Congressional Record, volume 81, 
page 6662, 

The sentiment here expressed is amazing when its meaning is 
measured by the only experience this country has had. We were 
once in the very relation with respect to England that is sought 
to be established for Hawaii. We were once a colonial depend- 
ency of England and a victim of the glorious policy the gentle- 
man so lauds, and what was our fate? Go read the scathing 
array of abuses embodied in the Declaration of Independence, the 
long series of oppressions and wrongs set out in that withering 
indictment of King George, and then bow your head with shame 
that such audacious sentiment as that uttered by the gentleman 
can find expression in the American Congress. Itis in keepin 
with that other policy of the Republican party which sees no go 
in home-made financial policies and must look to England for ex- 
ample and sit at the feet of English statesmen for the only financial 
wisdom. God save America from ever having such an indictment 
found against her, and God save this people from being dragged’ 
into a condition where such shameful thing may be possible. 

The Republicans laugh, the annexationists e, when the 
teachings of Washington, Jefferson, Monroe, Jackson, Webster, 
and the policy and principles of our Government for over one 
hundred years are thus smote and condemned by the mouthpiece 
of the Administration, whose backs, we see, are turned upon this 
Government, and the statesmanship of England, Germany, Rus- 
sia, and France is pointed to as the beacon lights for our future as 
a nation. I ask, Mr. Speaker, is it not time to— 

Throw out the life line— 
There is danger ahead. 
YUCATAN WAS DENIED ADMISSION. 

In 1848 Yucatan knocked at the door of the Union and sought 
admittance. Worn out with internecine strife, its commissioners 
came to President Polk pra for protection from the Indians, 
and offered to transfer “the dominion and sovereignty of the 
peninsular” to this Government. Mr. Polk, in a message dated 
April 29, 1848, submitted the facts to Congress and said: 

In this condition they haye, pod #3 their constituted authorities, implored 
the aid of this Government to save them from destruction, offering in case 
this should be rented. to transfer the “dominion and sovereignty of the 

ninsular tothe United States. Similarappealsforaidand protection have 

n made to the Spanish and English Governments. Whilst it is not my 
purpose to recommend the adoption of any measure with a view to the ac- 
quisition of the dominion and sovereignty" over Yucatan, yet, according to 
our established policy, we could not consent to a transfer of this * dominion 
and sovereignty” either to Spain, Great Britain, or any other European 
power. 

He then quoted, reaffirmed, and applied the Monroe doctrine. 
Here is an exact precedent, almost identically analogous, differing 
only in that it had the advantage over the case now being consid- 
ered in not being foreign territory, but lying within this hemis- 
phere and almost immediate vicinity, and yet Congress refrained 
from accep the transfer of the dominion, and the President 
specifically declined torecommend it. The Constitution afforded 
no such power, and no one ever dreamed that it did. 

Mr. Jefferson, in a letter to W. C. Nicholas, September 7, 1803, 
said: 

But when I consider that the limits of the United States are precisely 
fixed by the treaty of 1783, that the Constitution expressly declares itself to 
be made for the United States, I can not help believing that the intention was 
not to permit Con; to admit into tbe Union new States which should be 
formed out of the territory for which, and under whose authority alone, 
they were acting. 

I do not believe it was meant that they might receive England. Ireland, 

Holland, etc., into it. which would be the case upon your construction When 
an instrument admits two constructions—the one safe, the other dangerous; 
the one precise, the other indefinite—I prefer that which is safe and p. 
I had rather ask an enlargement of power from the nation when it is found 
necessary than to assume it by a construction which would make our powers 
boundless. Our peculiar security isin the possession of a written constitu- 
tion. Let us not make it a blank paper by construction. 

I say the same as to the opinion of those who make the grant of the treaty» 
making pomer boundless. it is, then we have no Constitution. If it has 
bounds, they can be no others than the definitions of the powers which the 
instrument gives. It specifies and delineates the operations permitted to 
the Federal Government, and gives all the powers necessary to carry those 
into execution. Whatever of these enumerated objects is proper for a law. 
Congress may make the law; whatever is proper to be executed by way o 
treaty, the President and Senate may enter into that treaty; whatever A to 
be done by a judicial sentence, the judges may pass that sentence. 

We see that in addition to the prospect now of having Hawaii 
as a State, the process of colonization is just n, and soon 
other such countries are to be annexed and later admitted as States 
of this Union. Are we ready for this? Was it ever intended that 
we should be ready? Mr. Speaker, can we ever be ready to sub- 
mit to such a calamity? Not content with illegally annexing ter- 
ritory—the foreign territory of one people—this movement of im- 
perialism is now inaugurated and to be perpetuated. 

Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Quincy, Mr. Webster, Chief Justice Taney, 
and others denied the power of the United States to acquire for- 
eign adjoining territory even by treaty and for the immediate 
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urpose of making new States of the territory thusacquired. But 
pea islands throughout the world are to be acquired and to be held 
as territory, as colonies, and that, too, not by treaty, as the Consti- 
tution, if atall, permits, but by the simple legislation of Congress. 
Mr. Speaker, it is plain, by the very words of the Constitution 


and as ly intended by the framers, that out of portions 
of the old States Congress had the right to make new States, 
which has been done. For example: Maine, Vermont, and New 
Hampshire were portions of old 
Virginia, Tenneseee of North Carolina, while the Western States 
east of the 8 were formed of portions of that territory 
ceded to the Uni States by the old States, acquiring it, as the 
people then contended and courts held, as a result of the Revolu- 
tionary war. 

It was surrendered, ceded by the old States, to pay off our then 
war debt and to make into new States to be admitted into the 
Union, the States when united.” This cession settled a contro- 
versy between the States that this vacant territory was territory 
bought — the people by the blood they spilled in gaining our 

ependence. 

It was doubted that the United States had the right or power to 
acquire by treaty or otherwise than by conquest, of course, addi- 
tional territory for the purpose of adding new States to the United 
States. But to prevent war Jefferson yielded, on the condition 
that the Constitution be thereafter amended, and urged the pur- 
chase by treaty of Louisiana and other territory in that section, 
that our people might have free access to the 1 River. 

Our citizens’ use of that river and our right of deposit“. in 
that section was invaded and“ withdrawn.“ Their commerce on 
that river was broken up. This our people, Mr. Jefferson said, 
wouid not stand longer. Louisiana, and the right to navigate the 
Mississippi River—a natural ns he contended—must be ac- 

uired or war was inevitable. Jefferson yielded, and by treaty 
9 was acquired to relieve this situation, not by joint res- 
olution, but by treaty, and for the further purpose of making 
“new States,” which was done. Mr. Jefferson was not alone in 
believing that the right of the United States to acquire new States 
was limited to its original confines. 

Mr. Chief Justice Taney, in the celebrated Dred Scott case, 
used this language: 

There is certainly no power given by the Constitution to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to establish or maintain colonies bordering on the United States or 
at a distance, to be ruled and governed at its own pleasure, nor to enlarge 
its territorial limits in any way except the admission of new States. 
That power is plainly given; and if anew State is admitted it needs no fur- 
ther legislation Congress, because the Constitution itself defines the rela- 
tive powers and duties of the State and citizens of the State and the Federal 
Government. But no power is given to acquire territory to be held and gov- 
erned permanently in that character. 

Mr. Webster, in a speech delivered at Buffalo, N. Y., May 22, 
1851, said: 

It was inconsistent with the Constitution of the United States, or thought 
to be so, in Mr. Jefferson's time, to attach Louisiana to the United States. 
„ è è My opinion remains unchanged that it was not within the original 
i or design of the Constitution to admit new States out of foreign terri- 


March 15, 1887, he said again: 

, 3 l frankness, that I b; I think i = 
3 theaunexation of Texasto the United States. When 
the Constitution was formed, it is not bable that either its framers or the 
people ever looked to the admission of any State into the Union except such 
as then already existed and such as should be formed out of territories then 
already belonging to the United States. 

Senator MorGAN, in a letter addressed to Mr. James K. Kaulie 
and published in the Honolulu Independent of October 19, says: 

Nor could we in any event accept Hawaii as a dependency or colony. We 
have no such powers under our Constitution. 

It is no answer now to this palpably correct view to say that 
this distinguished gentleman has changed his opinion. 

Now, then, in the face of these learned opinions and our past 
history, the annexationists insist that we have the power, by a joint 
resolution, to annex this foreign territory as territory and hold it 
as territory, no provision whatever being made for its admission 
as u State now or at any other time. Judge Taney said: 

f the G t ha ized th ht 
of the United Statea to nequire territory which at the time it is intended to 
admit as a new State into the Union. 

It was doubted if Congress had the power to admit Texas, a 
State free and independent before her admission, when Congress 
had the express rig t to admit new States, and now by ‘‘implica- 
tion” it is contended that Congress has the power to annex this 
territory, confessedly not a State, but a territory 2,100 miles from 
the borders of California. p : 

Here is an act about to be done ee a 8 = the his- 

of our country, u a power implied from the grant expressly 
— to admit si States. The rule is old and well-settled, that 


The United States dan claim no powers which are not granted to it by the 
Constitution, and the powers actually granted must be suth as are expressly 
given, or given by necessary implication. (1 Wheaton, 326.) 


assachusetts, West Virginia of 
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This rule was enunciated by Chief Justice Marshall at an early 
day in our history, but it is now too old, it is claimed, to be any 
longer the law of this land, and is being ignored here to-day by 
the friends of this measure. 

What is the Constitution between friends?” Let those who 
have taken the solemn oath to uphold and enforce it answer. 
Let those who would spit upon the Constitution, upon the tra- 
ditions of this country for over a hundred years, ask this ques- 
tion and laugh as they do it. As for me, I shall stand by the 
oath I have taken to support this sacred instrument. May I be 
false first to my own self, if false I must be to anyone, but last 
always to my country and to the patriotic people whose trust I 
hold in my hand and whom I have the honor in part to represent 
in this House. 

But as step by step the annexationists lose their foothold they 
catch as a drowning man at straws and find, they think, a harbor 
in the boundless . welfare clause” in the Constitution, and say that 
the public welfare requires the annexation of these islands. 

If they would say the private welfare of a handful of American 
sugar and coffee growers who live there and who are prowling 
around the precincts of this Capitol logrolling for this measure, 
the truth might be fully told. 

Only a few days ago, in a conversation with a high public official 
I was asked my views on this subject, which I gave. I found 
him an ardent annexationist. He said “we” need these islands 
as a war support.” As I turned to leave him he drew from his 
desk some large photographs and said, “I own a coffee farm down 
there, and here are photographs of it.“ exhibiting them. 

On another occasion a resident of Washington, after a long con- 
versation on the subject of annexation, as we parted, said, Of 
course I am for annexation. It will make m d there worth 
$50 per acre, but I dont blame you as a member of Congress for 
opposing annexation. I would, too, situated differently.” 

ubtless this is but a bird’s-eye view of similar experiences of 
other members with these patriots. 

That we have the power to annex these islands under the 
general-welfare clause is an unheard-of proposition. If it be true 
that we have such power, then why was the treaty-making power 
confined exclusively to the President and the Senate? why 
did the other provision of the Constitution grant to Congress the 
power to admit new States?” 

Why could not all of this have been done under the general- 
welfare clause without these provisions? If these acquisitions can 
be made under that clause, why were the other clauses inserted at 
all, and, if inserted, why with such specific limitations? All the 
adjudications of the Supreme Court of the United States and the 
past history of this country are witnesses against the position 
taken here by the friends of this measure. 

If this clause admits of this construction, or if it was thus in- 
tended by the framers of the Constitution, pray tell me why this 
wise council of men, in lieu of all other clauses, failed to declare 
that the Congress shall have power to enact any legislation the 
publicwelfare requires?” This would have saved them much time 
and labor and succeeding generations oceans of contentions and 
seas of lawsuits. 

It is true as charged that the Democratic party has always led 
in extending the domain and the power and glory of this Govern- 
ment; but it is equally true that in every such movement the ways 
pointed out by the Constitution were rigidly followed. Gentle- 
men affect to deride that party and charge it with lagging in this 
latter-day colony-grabbing mania that has seized upon the Gov- 
ernments of Europe. They call that mania statesmanship ” and 
“ wise diplomacy,” and they hoot at and decry the safe and stable 
policies that have animated American statesmen; and that have 
proved efficacious in building up a Government that leads all 
others in the benefits it bestows upon its people and upon human- 
ity. The Democratic party glories in its record of territorial ac- 
quisition. It glories in the fact that every foot of land we have 
gained came throngh its instrumentalities. It glories in the fact 
that every acquisition it has made has proven wise and good, and 
has served to extend the blessings of free government and lead to 
greater happiness and prosperity. It glories chiefly.in the fact 
that in every instance it has tracked the way blazed out by the 
Constitution, and it glories now in that it is able to withstand the 
glittering allurements held out and stand by that sacred instru- 
ment. 

The Democratic party has held to the plain letter and meaning 
of the Constitution and has been foremost in acquiring territory 
out of which States might be made. By no imaginary stretch can 
the power be extorted which permits the acquisition of foreign 
territory. It is as clear as noonday that that instrument contem- 
plates the acquisition of such territory only as States may be made 
of—contignous territory with identical interests and associations, 
capable of being absorbed into one homologous whole, and all the 
wise men who helped to build our institutions have all so held, 
If we are to fall now into this procession of powers marching on 
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to the savage realms of the East and seek a part in the entangle- 
ments and strifes that will constitute its chief heritage; if we are 
to be allured from the old, safe, glorious landmarks by dreams of 
conquest and follow this new idea born in European greed, then 
our Constitution must either be amended or violated. As for my- 
self, I prefer to remember my oath to uphold it. 
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By the treaty of Paris of 1763, which closed our French and Indian war, the 
French start su of the Mississippi passed to land, and that west of 


the Mississippi Span By the treaty of Paris of 1783, which enđed the 
Revolution. Parian ve Florida back toSpain. During the first years of 
our nati history, fherefore, Spain ow the western shore of the Mis- 


sissi and both shores at its month. It was soon seen that our citizens 
ms ee tg settling along the 3 would have their commerce threat- 
t 


ed and ha: red by Spain, es: as 
the free ud Š was not until 1705 that a treaty was nego- 


bo vided, as = pas of deposit 3 Ra yen 
1800 a secret treaty was nego’ 
— to Fra 


Orleans. It was feared that French ambition in Louisiana and cere 
designs in Florida would ultimately prove hurtful to us. In 1802 the r enia 


deposit in New Or was taken away, and no other p was designa: 
The western portion of the United States clamored for some governmental 
acti lated $2,000,000 for the purchase of New Orleans, 


on. Congress appropri 
and President Jefferson, in January, sent James Monroe as minister 
2 with discreti: 5 . to act with our minister to France, 
bert m. ‘ 

Napoleon Mpg time found himself burdened with debt and threatened 
with an English war, and p to sell the whole Province of Louisiana, 
A convention to that effect was speedily arranged and signed on April 30, 
1803, by Livingston and Monroe for the United States and Barbé-Marbois for 
France. The 2 agreed upon to be paid was $15,000,000, of which $3,750,000 
were claims of our citizens against France, which the United States agreed 
toassume. The people of the United States as a whole rejoiced, though the 
Federalists claimed that the measure was unwarranted by the Constitution, 
and even Jefferson thought a constitutional amendment would be necessary. 
The purchase, however, vas finally accepted without an amendment, and 


was generall uiesced in. 

* 4 was called for October 17, 1808. Two days 
later the treaty was ratified the Senate, and on October 25 the House 
a resolution to carry it into effect by vote of 90 to 25, the Federalists 
voting in the minority. Napoleon accepted 6 per cent bonds, payable in fif- 
teen years, for this territory, which more than doubled the area of the United 
States. Portions of the boundary line of this purchased territory were in 
sor 4 for a long time; but, so far as Spain was concerned, the differences of 
opinion were settled by the 5 1819, and the treaty of 1846 with Great 
Britain settled the remainder. The on mi by this purchase was 

divided into the Territory of Orleans and the Territory of Louisiana. 
2. Florida,—When Great Britain, in 1763, ired that t of Lonisiana 
east of the Mississippi from France and Florida from S. „she joined her 
rtion of Louisiana to Florida and divided by the 1 River West 
pe East Florida. Both of these passed to Spain in 1 Spain claimed that, 
when in 1800 she retroceded”’ Louisiana to France, she only gave back what 
she had obtained from that country, and that West Florida, which she ob- 
tained from England, still remai: hers. The United States maintained 
that Spain had given to France the whole 5 extent of Louisiana, and 
that, consequently, West Florida was a part of our purchase from France in 


Our Government did not press this claim till 1810, but then, under direc- 
tion of the President, Governor Claiborne, of the Territory of Orleans, took 
possession of all west Florida except Mobile, and in 1813 General Wilkinson 
obtained possession of Mobile also. wasa growing desire in the United 
Garaa the pranane to ine eee nol 

ori r3 en o“ porary possession ’ „though noth- 
ing came of this. In 1814 and 1818 Jackson made raids into the coyeted terri- 

„Which seemed to show Spn the danger her territory was in. 

She did not think it worth defending, and on February 22, 1819, the Span- 
ish minister at Washington signed a treaty by which Florida was ceded to 
the United States. Our Government in turn assumed claims of its citizens 

t Spain to the amount of $5,000,000, and accepted the Sabine River as 
rn boundary of Mexico. By the same Spain accepted the 
of north latitude as the northern it to her claims of 
tory west of the Rocky Mountains. The United States Senate at once 
ratified this treaty, but Spain delayed till early in 1821, and in July of that 
year p was surrendered. a a 6 x 
4. New Mexico and Upper California.—The name New Mexico was origi- 
nally appia to the Territory now known as Utah, Nevada, and — 
tions of Arizona, Colorado, and New Mexico. U) 
what is now the State of California. These regi 


m ber 30, 1853, 
ico, Gen. James Gadsden. By this treaty the United States obtained tho dis- 
000,000, acquired by trea 


It was therefore not at the time of its acquisition strictly contiguous to any 
ry of 7 8 pied a 
‘was not very far away; it wasunoccu; excep’ 
be to thon pation by the American le, and in due time, if sufficient 
4 be provided with a 


to conflict ly with what we hereinbefore have claimed the true 
of co tutional construction on the subject. Had it been annexed pre- 
vious to the settlement of the no one could have raisedany 


Question of constitutional propriety.” 


The Central Pacific Railroad—Government Should Foreclose 
Its Liens. 


SPEEOH 
HON. JAMES G. MAGUIRE, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, July 5, 1898. 


The House 1 4 8 consideration a Senate amendment to the gen- 
eral deficiency bill (H. R, 10691), providing for a commission to refund the 
indebtedness of the Central fic and Western Pacific railroads to the 
United States— 

Mr. MAGUIRE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The incorporation of this Pacific railroad amend- 
ment in the general deficiency bill is one of the most extraordi- 
nary proceedings within my recollection or knowledge of Congres- 
si action. Here is a measure delega to a commission of 
three public officers power and authority to do, with respect to 
the Central Pacific and Western Pacific railroads, what the Con- 
gress of the United States upon full debate and full consideration 
has twice by overwhelming majorities refused to do. This re- 
funding measure was brought up for consideration in the present 
Congress upon a mere suggestion made by the Committee on Pa- 
cific Railroads of the Senate that it do pass, without the statement 
of a single reason for its passage. 

It was formally presented in the Senate by a distinguished and 
honorable Senator whose speech, made on presenting it, shows 
that he had not sufficiently considered its purpose and meaning, 
and that he did not intend to introduce a refunding measure. 

It is brought up for consideration in the House of Representa- 
tives as pari of a bill in which it could not have been incorporated 
originally under the rules of the House, although the fact that it 
was made part of the bill by the Senate makes it, by courtesy, 
superior to objection at the present time. This measure has never 
been considered by the House Committee on Pacific Railroads, 
nor by any committee of the House of Representatives, yet we are 
asked, in connection with a war deficiency bill—a bill in which it 
is not proper that there should be any affirmative legislation, or 
new legislation of any kind—to pe upon this great question out 
of hand when nearly one-half of the members of the House are 
absent, believing, as they had a right to believe, that no legisla- 
tion other than such as might come up by unanimous consent, or 
appropriation bills, necessary to carry on the business of the Gov- 
ernment, would be considered by Congress. Those who remain 
here are asked, on short notice and inadequate debate, to pass a 
. — 3 the $59,000,000 indebtedness of the Central Pacific 

ilroad. 

The situation is certainly extraordinary; and the passage of the 
measure under existing circumstances will tend more to prove the 
sagacity of Mr. Huntington and his agents than to prove the de- 
votion of the present majority in Congress to the public interests. 

I have said that the distinguished Senator who presented this 
proposition in the Senate presented it formally. It was not his 
proposition, as appears upon the face of the paper which he sub- 
mitted. He submitted it in connection with a very excellent 
proposition of his own in fayor of the construction of the Nic- 
araguan Canal, which he proceeded to discuss. I read from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 29, page 7250, the statement of 
Senator MorGan upon presenting this matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Payne). The gentleman 
from ne should not go into the debates of the other House. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Iam not criticising either the proceedings or 
the Senator. I simply desire to read from his statement for the 
information of the House. Reference has been made to the pro- 
ceedings in the Senate as some authority for our present and 
favorable consideration of this measure, and Senator MorGan’s 
action has been cited as a strong argument in its favor. I desire 
to answer that argument by quoting from Senator MorGan’s 

h made in connection with his presentation of the measure. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman ought not to 
discuss the debates in the Senate, 

Mr. MAGUIRE. It seems to me that I have a right, for the 
2 which I have stated, to read what was said on the pend- 

ng measure there. 
he SPEAKER pro tempore. It has been uniformly held that 
the gentleman has not a right to do it. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. It is a matter of public record now, and it is 
somewhat important that the House should know just what rea- 
son was given for passing this measure in the Senate. If there 
were a report of a committee of the Senate, we could read and 
discuss that. As there was no report of a Senate committee in 
support of the measure the Senator who presented it made a state- 
ment in its advocacy. Surely we must have a right to read that 
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statement in support of the pending measure or in opposition to 
it, if it should appear that the Senator was manifestly mistaken. 
Possibly the acquiescence of the Senate, suggested by the gentle- 
man i Illinois [Mr. CaNNoN], may be explained by this very 
mistake. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks not, for the 


purpose of commenting upon it. 

r.GROW. Mr. Speaker, I think the rule is, with reference to 
debates in the two Houses, that the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD may 
be read as a matter of history, but the members of either House 
are not to comment on debate in the other House in reference to 
matters pending between the two Houses. They have only aright 
to read the debate as a matter of history. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The rule is as follows: 

It is a breach of order in debate to notice what has been said on the same 
subject in the other House, or the particular votes or majorities on it there; 
because the opinion of each House should be left to its own independency, 
not to be influenced by the proceedings of the other; and the quoting them 
might t reflections leading to a misunderstanding between the two 
Houses. (8 Grey, 22.) 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Ihave no intention to any criticism on 
the action of the Senator at all, and for the Senator himself I 
have the very highest regard. Do I understand the Chair to rule 
that it is improper for me to even read from the remarks of the 
Senator upon this amendment? 

The SP R peo tempore. The Chair thinks so. 

Mr. GAINES. They do it over in the Senate—they read the 
remarks of members in the House. That is an everyday occur- 


rence, 
Mr. MAGUIRE. Of course I have my remedy in an appeal 
from the decision of the Chair, but Ido not care to adopt that 


course. 

Mr. LOUD. The Speaker made a similar ruling a short time 
ago when a member was reading from the RECORD proceedings 
in the other House. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Well, Mr. Speaker, I will say that in certain 
proceedings had before this matter came up for consideration on 
the floor of the House it was urged that this was a measure in- 
tended to enable the Administration to follow the precedent estab- 
lished by the settlement of the Union Pacific Railroad claims. It 
now turns out that the measure does not follow the precedent of 
the Union Pacific settlement; that, on the contrary, it prevents 
the application of that method to the Central Pacific Railroad, I 
agree 3 that the precedent of the Union Pacific foreclosure 
and sale ought to be followed by the Government in the Central 
Pacific case, and that it ought to be followed in accordance with 
the very law under which the Union Pacific sale was made and 
the collection of the entire claim of the Government secured. 

I fully agree to that proposition, and had I been a member of 
another legislative body, accepting, without opportunity for inves- 
tigation, the statement that this was merely a measure to enable 
the Administration with less difficulty to follow the precedent es- 
tablished by foreclosure and sale of the Union Pacific Railroad, I 
might have voted for it on my faith in that statement. 

lf this measure were really designed to accomplish toat pa 
pose, or to perfect the legal means by which that purpose could be 
accomplished, I would now favor it. I oppose it because it is 
utterly inconsistent with that alleged purpose. 

There was no refunding of the Union Pacific Railroad debt. 
The Government of the United States proceeded under the exist- 
ing law to foreclose its lien upon the Union Pacific Railroad, to 
have the road sold upon foreclosure proceedings and the claim of 
the Government satisfied out of the proceeds of the sale to the 
extent to which such proceeds would SRAT the claim. The Ad- 
ministration, proceeding with not more than ordinary skill or 
diligence in the matter, brought that transaction to a successful 
culmination in the sale of the road under foreclosure and the 
collection of every dollar due the Government. 

Gentlemen say, Let the Union Pacific case be followed as a 
precedent.” So say I. Let the Central Pacific mortgage be fore- 
closed, the road sold, as was the Union Pacific, and the claim of 
the Government satisfied out of the proceeds of the sale. The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] asks, ‘‘ Why did the Sena- 
tors from California favor this measure in the Senate?” I have 
sought to inform myself upon that subject, and I find that one 
Senator from California [Mr. WHITE] declared that he was not 
in favor of the measure; that while he offered amendments for 
the purpose of perfecting the measure in case it should be passed, 
he was not in favor of its . Being careful to keep within 
the rules, I say that I find something on page 7255 of the RECORD, 
of June 29, 1898, that would tend to substantiate what I say of the 
position taken by that Senator: 

Who asks for this legislation? 

Has the Administration, has the President, has the Attorney- 
General, has the Secretary of the „ has anybody who has 
to do officially with the enforcement of these claims asked for any 
legislation of this kind? Not at all. No such request has come 
from any official source. The Administration through the At- 


torney-General of the United States is now prepared or about 
prepared to proceed with the foreclosure of the Government's liens 
upon the Central and Western Pacific railroads. It is ready to 
proceed in the same way in which it successfully proceeded against 
the Union Pacific, and, in my judgment, if allowed to proceed, it 
will meet with the same success with which it met in dealing with 
the Union Pacific claim. 

It has been suggested that the liens on the Central Pacific and 
Western Pacific railroads will not be subject to foreclosure until 
January next, when the last of the subsidy bonds will fall due. 
That is a mistake. The Central Pacific Railroad Company has 
been in default on its obligations to the United States since Janu- 
ary last, and the liens of the Government have been subject to 
foreclosure. 

This is the opinion of the Attorney-General, and he has been 
proceeding with all possible dispatch to commence foreclosure 
suits, as the following letters to attorneys and other representa- 
tives of the Central Pacific stockholders, which letters I happen 
to have before me, will show. 

The first, dated March 21, 1898, addressed to Messrs. Morrison & 
Andrews, 44 Broadway, New York, attorneys for the stockholders, 
is as follows: 

GENTLEMEN: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your commu- 
nications of March 16 and March 19, and the receipt of uest from the 


Stanhope committee of the Central Pacific Railr stockholders and brief 
in support of the same, together with a copy of the plan and agreement of 


reorganization, 
I have been e for several weeks in preparing to file a bill for the 
vernment's liens on this property, and shall proceed to 


foreclosure of the 
do so as soon as I can make the necessary arrangements and prepare the 


case. 
Very respectfully, 
JOHN W. GRIGGS, Attorney-General.. 

The second letter, dated March 31, 1898, addressed to Mr. An- 
derson Price, 80 Broadway, who is, I believe, one of the attorneys 
for the stockholders, is as follows: 

My DEAR Sin: It has been impossible to conclude the arrangements for 
filing the bill for the foreclosure in the case of the Central Pacific on account 
of the engrossment of the President as well as the head of this Department 
with other matters of sore urgency. The subject is under way, and as soon 
as I shall have been able to confer with the President with reference to the 
choice of counsel the preparation of the case will be expedited. 


Very respectfully, 
gi JOHN W. GRIGGS, Attorney-General 


These statements are in exact accord with similar oral state- 
ments frequently made by the Attorney-General. Itis wellknown 
to all of us that he has been preparing to commence the foreclosure 
suit, and I merely introduce these letters because they are con- 
venient written evidence of what we all know to be his opinion 
and his purpose. Why not let him goon with his foreclosure suit? 
He has not asked for any legislation. He has not expressed any 
doubt about the fullness of the Government’s remedy. Why tie 
his hands at this juncture? Why such eager haste to stay the 
commencement of the foreclosure proceedings? Who wants them 
stayed? Has the Central Pacific Railroad Company offered to set- 
tle on the terms prescribed in this bill? No; and it does notintend 
to settle on any such terms. Mr. Huntington and his associates 
have simply got to the end of their rope, and they want a year or 
two of negotiation for settlement while they work the Fifty-fifth 
and Fifty-sixth Congresses for a longer period of refunding and 
for lower interest. 

To them this bill has just two purposes, It will delay the com- 
mencement of pore osoro proceedings; and it asserts the princi- 
ple of refunding. They will take advantage of the delay in fore- 
closure to work for better terms. 

As I have already said, no committee has recommended this 
measure or given any reasons in soppor of it. The Administra- 
tion has not asked for it. The stockholders of the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company do not ask for it. They are protesting against 
it, and for reasons that seem to be very excellent. The Central 
Pacific Railroad is peculiarly situated at the present time with 
respect to ownership and control. Itis under a ninety-nine-year 
lease to the Southern Pacific Company of Kentucky, a corpora- 
tion organized for the purpose of preventing the Government of 
tne 3 States from enforcing its rights under the Thurman 

ct o 7 

That lease was negotiated and executed by the directors of the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company to the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, a close corporation of which these Central Pacific directors 
were practically the only stockholders. Thesame gentlemen and 
their representatives still control the directorate of the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company. That control is maintained through 
an agreement giving Mr. Huntington and his Southern Pacific 
associates, the former owners of the Central Pacific Railroad 
stock, some sort of an agency, coupled with an interest, which 
entitles them to vote and otherwise control the stock, athongh 
they are the owners of a competing railroad and use the power in 
the interest of their competing road. 

Under this arrangement the Central Pacific Railroad Company 
is to-day officered and controlled not by its real stockholders, but 
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by the owners of the stock of the competing Southern Pacific 
8 If the transaction contemplated by the pending meas- 
ure should be carried out, C. P. Huntington and his associates, 
owners of the Southern Pacific Company, will enter into an agree- 
ment with the United States Government binding the Central 
Pacific Railroad, whose stockholders they do not really represent, 
to meet the payments provided for in the refunding agreement. 
In this way they could accomplish two very important pur- 
poses, namely: They would merely, without expense to the South- 
ern Pacific Company, continue in control of the Central Pacific 
Railroad under the lease just as long as the stockholders of the 
Central Pacific Company would continue to make the refunding 
payments, and they would secure to themselves absolute immu- 
nity and discharge from their personal liability to account for 
the diverted assets of the Central Pacific, of which I will presently 


speak. 

It may be that this is their purpose in urging the passage of this 
measure, for it is simply a favor to them; but | 5 persuaded that 
they can make even better use of it. They can make it the ground 
work for more fayorable legislation, c inating in some such 
iniquity as the refunding bill of the Fifty-fourth Congress, under 
which, at a small cost, they can control the road perpetually in 
the interest of their present monopoly. £ 

Mr. BARHAM. ill it interrupt my colleague if I ask him a 
question at this goms, simply for information? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Very well. 

Mr. BARHAM. In the opinion of the 
will the passage of this measure suspend the 


ntleman as a lawyer, 
wer of the Presi- 


dent to proceed by foreclosure to collect this debt? 
Mr. MAGUIRE. There can be no question at all about that. 
It certainly will, 


Can you imagine that any Hag tel o the 5 


States Government would dare to proc 
taken to refund 


es had passed a law requiring steps to 
the debt or to extend the time of payment? 

Mr. BARHAM. Probably my question was not put as it ought 
to have been. What I meant to ask was, whether after the pas- 
sage of this bill, and after a reasonable time had been allowed for 

rfecting a settlement, and after efforts in that direction had 
Failed, the President could proceed to foreclose? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. In my opinion the commission would have to 
report to Congress its failure to arrange for a refunding agree- 
ment, and that the Attorney-General would then be obliged to 
await the further action of Con 

Mr.BARHAM, Thegentleman thinks, then, that further action 
on the part of Congress would be required before foreclosure 
could be proceeded with, in the event of a failure on the part of 
the railroad company to agree to a settlement? 

Mr. MAGUIRE, Ido. Ithink this proposed legislation clearly 
suspends the power of the executive officers of the Government 
to proceed by foreclosure or in any manner that would tend to 
cut off or embarrass the proceedings to be had under this bill. 
There is no provision in measure for any action at any time 
other than refunding, and there is no limit of time prescribed for 
the termination of negotiations. It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, 
that it would be in clear defiance of the law for any officer of the 
Government to attempt to take pr gs against the Central 
Pacific Railroad that would prevent the proceedings which this 
bill contemplates, until so authorized by further action of Con- 


ess, 
Orr. BARHAM. Does the gentleman think a settlement within 
a reasonable time is not contemplated by the bill; but that the rail- 
road company, if it accepted its provision, could hold the Govern- 
ment at issue on the question of terms from now until eternity? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. No; perhaps not quite to eternity. I should 
Ep a the further action of Congress. 

. BARHAM. Well, long enough for us all to be angels. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. We would certainly be angels before thecon- 
clusion of any settlement under this 8 If this measure 
be passed, I can imagine the Central Pacific Railroad people con- 
trolling the railroad for years without paying a dollar on account 
of its debt to the Government, while laughing to scorn the abor- 
tive efforts of future Congresses to undo this ill-advised legislation. 
Icani ne that se de find it convenient and profitable to 
do more than laugh. This exhibition of their power may encour- 
age them to believe that they can obstruct the measures that may 
be introduced for the restoration of the rights of the Government, 
which are abandoned, or at least suspended, by this measure. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is an extremely crude measure. It could 
hardly have been more so. When originally introduced into the 
Senate it was a mere authorization to the commission to refund, 
without any limitation as to the time of final payment, nor as 
to the interest to be charac: nor as to the time within which 
the refunding agreement should be made. Neither was there 
any provision as to the time within which the power of the 
commission should terminate in case they failed to reach an 
agreement with the company—for one company now owns the two 
roadsin question—both being consolidated under the Central Pa- 
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cific Railroad Company, while the liens and mortgages are sepa- 


rate. 

Mr. LOVE. That is the proposition about which I asked the 
chairman of the Committee on rip ppropriations for information, 
but received no reply. Iam glad the gentleman from California 
has given us the information. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. As I have said, Mr. Speaker, the stockholders 
of the Central Pacific Railroad Company are not in a position to 
deal with the Government in this matter if the bill should pass in 
its present form. The principal owners of the Southern Pacific 
Company's stock, or their representatives, are the directors of the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company. In dealing with the corpora- 
tion the Government would necessarily deal with these directors 
and not with the stockholders. 

If the refunding scheme goes through, or as long as it is car- 
ried on, the relations now existing between the Southern Pacific 
and the Central Pacific Railroad companies would remain just as 
they are at present. The Southern Pacific Company, which owns 
and operates a competing road, controlling the Central Pacific 
Railroad, limiting its traffic, diverting its freight and passenger 
business to itself, would exercise a complete railroad monopoly 
over all of California north of Tehachapi Pass, while leaving the 
stockholders of the Central Pacific Railroad to bear the burden of 
refunding without the right to control their property in the trans- 
action or abandon the railroad. That is the opinion of the repre- 
sentatives of the stockholders of the Central Pacific, English and 
American, who, upon the adoption of this amendment by the Sen- 
ate, have communicated with the opponents of the measure, stat- 
ing that it would be destructive to them as well as to the interest 
of the Pacific coast and injurious to the interest of the United 
States Government to make any such provision for settlement. 
They therefore protest against it. 

For whose benefit, then, and for whose interest are we to pass 
this measure? Who asks us for it? The only person of whom I 
have knowledge who asks for it is Collis P. Huntington, on behalf 
of himself and his associates of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company. His representatives are here telling what his people 
will do and what they will not do in reference to the matter. 
They are here buttonholing Senators and Representatives and 
urging the adoption of this legislation. Do they submit a busi- 
nesslike proposition in writing to Congress? Not at all. They 
whisper itin the lobby. They whisper it in secret to those who 
will give them ear. They parade the corridors of the Capitol and 
sit in the vestibule of the main entrance to this Chamber eulogiz- 
ing their masters and proclaiming the high morality of their 


purposes. 

Is that the way in which a proposition of this kind should come 
before Congress? Should we not at least have a plain statement 
on the floor of what these genteel whispering lobbyists say? Is it 
enough to know that they ask for the measure? 

I know of no proposition for the settlement of these claims 
which is to be met by this bill, and I know of no request for it 
pret and except that which I understand is being whispered in the 

obby. 

But what are we asked to do? We are asked, in the interest of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad Company, against the protest of 
the stockholders of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, the 
debtor of the Government, to suspend foreclosure proceedings for 
an indefinite time. We are asked to tie the hands of the Govern- 
ment in its prosent efforts to enforce the rights of the people of 
the United States by instituting foreclosure proceedings against 
the Central Pacific Company, and for what? To serve the inter- 
est of the people of the country? No! 

The interests of thə people are safest under the existing law. 
We are asked to abandon all of the rights reserved to the people 
under the Thurman Act and under all of the prior and subsequent 
statutes. Weareasked tosave Mr. Huntington and his associates 
from the prons enforcement of their legal and equitable obliga- 
tions to the Government, and all this to serve not the interests 
of the people, but to serve the interests of a combination of rail- 
road manipulators that have hung like vultures over the halls of 
Congress for the last thirty years, asking and receiving favors, 
asking and receiving monopoly powers, to tax and to oppress the 
people of the Pacific section of this great country, and generally 
succeeding in their demands by no greater show of right than its 
mere request. 

Why should Congress at this time put a stop to foreclosure pro- 
ceedings against the Central Pacific Railroad Company? Oh, 

mtlemen say, the purpose is to saye the Government of the 

nited States from the danger of losing some portion of its claim 
through inadequacy of selling price at the foreclosure sale. The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] proclaims again, with all 
the 3 the wizard in his warning to Lochiel, that if we 
do not pass this bill, which I say is asked by nobody but the repre- 
sentatives of the Southern Pacific Company, some dire calamity 
is going tofall upon the Government of the United States. He 
said the same he made the same prediction, concerning the 
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Union Pacific Railroad in the Fifty-third and Fifty-fourth Con- 
gresses in discussing the former funding bills, and at various 


times when funding bills were not up. Hear him in the Fifty- 
fourth Congress, and see that he has learned nothing by experience: 

Now, Mr. Chairman— 

Said the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], on the 9th of 
January, 1897— 

Int gold under the Pammer nabodg would come forward with the 901,000,000, 
the amount of the first mortgage. 

We said in reply to that, if the Government wanted its money 
out of these roads it must proceed as any other sensible creditor 
would proceed, notify the companies that it would exhaust its 
power to collect its claims, institute and prosecute foreclosure 
suits as if it meant business, and that every dollar of its claims 
would be collected. 

The Government did 8 against the Union Pacific Railroad 
in just that way. It did proceed to enforce its claim, and when 
the time came for definite final action every dollar of the Govern- 
ment’s money was paid. Will you take the same croaking warn- 
ings now against proceeding to enforce the rights of the Govern- 
ment against the Central Pacific Railroad which you wisely 
refused to heed when they were urged against foreclosing the 
Union Pacificliens? In spite of your experience that those warn- 
ings, in the Union Pacific case, were ill founded, that they were 
not based upon fact, and that proceedings under the existing law 
proved to be the best method of collecting the claims of the Gov- 
ernment, will you now go back and heed the croakers who predict 
disaster if the Government attempts to enforce its rights against 
the Central Pacific? 

Mr. MINOR. Will the gentleman indulge me for one moment? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Yes. 

Mr. MINOR. Do you think the chances for the Government 
to get its own out of this road are as good as they were to get its 
own out of the Union Pacific? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Better. 

Mr. MINOR. Is this as valuable an asset, and would there 
be as many bidders for it? 5 

Mr. MAGUIRE. In proportion to its indebtedness, itis a more 
valuable asset. In the course of the debate in the Fifty-fourth 
Congress that very question cameup. The two roads were com- 
— It was shown that the Union Pacific was at that time a 

krupt concern in the hands of receivers, utterly helpless of 
itself to do anything; that the Central Pacific Railroad Company 
was a prosperous concern, the stock of which, as then stated by 
the chairman of the Committee on Pacific Railroads [Mr. POWERS], 
was worth in the market — por share, while the market value of 
the stock of the Union Pacific Railroad Company was stated by 
the same tleman to be “nil.” 

While the Central Pacific Railroad Company had not paid divi- 
dends for several years, it is now paying semiannual dividends 
and paying interest on a $16,000,000 third mortgage, subordinate 
to that of the Government. Now, the market value of the stock 
must represent the market value of the road, over and above its 
bonded indebtedness, including this third m ge. Now, it ap- 
pears that, in spite of every effort to divert from the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad, its gross earnings for the last year have been 
vastly greater than for many years, and its net earnings have been 
greatly in as stated in its own report. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Will the gentleman from California state 
what per cent of dividend has been issued by this road, or paid by 
this road, for three or four years, or in the last three or four years? 

Mr. MAGUIRE, In January, 1898, one-fourth of 1 per cent. 
On the ist of July, 1898, one-half of 1 per cent, as appears from 
the E advertisement clipped from the New York Sun of 
June 22, 1898: 

: DIVIDENDS AND INTEREST. 
Central Pacific Stock. l 

The Southern Pacific Com grm, on and after July 1, 1898, against đe- 
livery of dividend warrant No. 34, appe: ng to certificates of stock of 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company, Pay to persons presenting the same 
one-half of 1 per cent of the par value o e stock represented by such cer- 
tificates, respectively. 

N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 

I understand that for the years 1896 and 1897 dividends amount- 
ing to 1 percent per annum were paid. Iinquired about the divi- 
dends for the present year and ascertained that the sum of $340,000 
had been paid in January upon a dividend of one-fourth of 1 per 
cent, and that the additional sum of $340,000 was to be paid on 
the ist of July. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Will the gentleman permit me further to ask 
what would that one-half of 1 per cent for a year indicate the stock 
to be worth? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Well, the dividend would amount to over 3 
per cent on 817 per share, but Iam not prepared to say what it 
would indicate the stock to be worth, because I do not know how 
much of the earnings went into betterments. I do not know how 
far unusual extensions or permanent improvements may have 


consumed the proceeds of that year. I do not know how far the 
future prospects of the road may affect the value of the stock. I 
am stating simply the one fact, without having made any calcula- 
tion myself as to its effect upon the value of the stock. 

Mr. KELLEY. Can the gentleman tell us what the capitaliza- 
tion of the road is? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I think it is $142,000,000. 

Mr. KELLEY. What is it per mile? 

Mr. MAGUIRE, Ihave not eared that out lately, and I do 
not remember, but it is easily calculated. Other gentlemen in- 
dulged in predictions here of disaster in the matter of dealing 
with the Union Pacific Railroad in case we failed to refund the 
indebtedness of that company. The gentleman from Vermont 
Sass PowERs], in discussing the provisions of his bill in the Fifty- 

ourth Congress, said: 

We have taken the best we could get, and we have 
companies), to usea homely expression, to the last cent. 
the very verge of their — — 
posed upon them. 

You remember what requirements his bill imposed upon them— 
to pay the debts in an aggregate period of eighty-six years, with 
interest at 2 per cent per annum; an average period of refunding 
of something over fifty years, with a total period of eighty-six 


years. 

Yet he told us that his committee had squeezed them to 2 point 
approaching the very verge of their pecuniary ability in the re- 
quirements imposed upon them. 

The foreclosure sale of the Union Pacific Railroad proved that 
the committee and its distinguished chairman had been grossly 
deceived and misled by the representations upon which they relied 
in advising the House. 

S i in of this matter, the gentleman from Vermont 
[Mr. Powses] said, in the same debate: 

We have given you the only bill that the companies canever possibly com- 
ply with. 

That applied to the Union Pacific Railroad Company. What 
has been the verification of that statement and prediction? Why, 
when his funding bill was defeated, and when the Attorney- 
General proceeded with reasonable vigor. to collect the claim, 
instead of having to wait for eighty-six years at 2 per cent to 
close out the account of the Government and the country, the 
Attorney-General collected every dollar within one year after the 
gentleman from Vermont made his prediction. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grow], who took a 
prominent part in that discussion, joined in the prediction also: 

To put up these railroads at public sale on foreclosure, in my iment 
unless the Government furnishes the money to pay the first lien, they v 
not pay a cent more than the first lien. 

How was that prediction verified in the case of the Union 
Pacific? Our answer to that prediction—our answer to all simi- 
lar predictions—was: ‘‘ Proceed to enforce the claim of the Gov- 
ernment and it will be paid.” 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Reilly, in the Fifty- 


ueezed them (the 
e have approached 
ability in the requirements aoe bare im- 


third Co made a similar prediction concerning the failure of 
his bill. is bill provided for refunding the Pacific railroad debts 
at an aggregate period of fifty years and interest at 3 per cent. 


He declared that unless his bill was passed the Government 
would lose practically its entire claims. 

In the Fifty-fourth Congress—the Reilly bill having been beaten 
by the Fifty-third these companies came forward and 
declared that they could not again offer the terms offered in the 
Reilly bill. They were too onerous, too burdensome. The best 
they could doin the Fifty-fourth Congress was to pay in eighty-six 
years at 2 per cent. Now, giving the lie to all the predictions that 
they made and all the assurances which they gave to Congress 
heretofore, what is their present proposition? That they shall pay 
the whole debtin ten 2 at 3 per cent. Why has this great change 
been made in the refunding proposition? Y, sir, asin the case 
of the Union Pacific Railroad, it is due to the fact that foreclo- 
sure proceedings are about to be instituted. 

Foreclosure proceedings properly prosecuted will compel them 
to either pay their debt or relinquish the roads to purchasers who 
will bid enough for the roads to pay the debt, as was done in tho 
case of the Union Pacific Company. Now that they have discov- 
ered their ability to do so much better than they proposed to do 
under the Powers bill, so much better than they proposed to do 
under the Reilly bill, let us proceed to enforce the s, and they 
will find that they are able to pay the debts at once. They aro 
now willing to pari ten years at 3 per cent; and when the decree 
of foreclosure be entered they will be ready to pay spot cash 
in order to prevent the foreclosure sale. They approach the ca- 
pacity to pay about as rapidly as the Government proceeds to 
enforce its claims. 

Mr. LOVE. I would like to ask the gentleman, does the law as 
it exists now require the Attorney-General to institute proceedings 
for foreclosure? 

Mr. MAGUIRE, Yes, sir; it does. 
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Mr. LOVE. And that a foreclosure of the mortgage will be 
carried out if this amendment does not pass? 

Mr. MAGUIRE: That is correct. Foreclosure will proceed 
immediately. I know of nothing that can materially delay fore- 
closure 1 save and except the passage of this bill or 
some bill like it. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, before passing from this phase of the ques- 
tion, from the consideration of the sole reason given in the last 
three Congresses for the refunding of the Pacific railroad debts— 
namely: That the roads were not worth the debts—let me ask, in 
view of the demonstrated falsity of that contention, What possible 
basis or foundation is there for the proposition to refund these 

debts to-day? Absolutely none that affects the interest of the 
Government. What reasons there may be in the private trials or 
troubles of the Southern Pacific Company I do not know; they 
are not stated as grounds upon which the passage of this bill is 
asked. There is no reason now for stepping between the Govern- 
. prent’s executive officers and the debtors of the Government to 
mevent the enforcement of the Government's rights. ; 

Mr. HOPKINS. Willthe gentleman allow me an interruption? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Yes. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I take it from what the gentleman says that 
he had in mind a substitute for the proposition contained in the 
pending bill. p í 

Mr. MAGUIRE, I have not; my substitute is in the form of 
the existing law. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Is that all the gentleman proposes to do to 
defeat this proposition? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I propose to have done just what was done 
under the existing law in the case of the Union Pacific Railroad— 
foreclose the Government's liens and sell the roads. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Foreclosure and sale? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Exactly. There is no need of any legislation. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I understood the gentleman, at the time the 
arrangement was being made for debate, to say that his purpose 
was to defeat this and send it back to the conference with instruc- 
tions. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. No; the gentleman from Illinois misunder- 
stood me. I prefer to have an affirmative vote on a motion to non- 
concur. Iso stated to the House; but, as the motion to concur 
takes precedence, it would be useless to submit my proposed mo- 
tion to nonconcur, so I simply ask the House to vote down your 
colleague’s motion to concur. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Then I understand the gentleman's position; 
but I have been laboring under the idea that the gentleman de- 
sired not only to defeat this proposition, but that he had another 
of his own which he believed would inure to the interest of the 
Government, and if so, I desired to have him develop it. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. No, sir. I should be glad to develop it if I 
had one; but I stand now, as I have stood for the last five years, 
in favor of enforcing the onan law against these gr, wre 

Mr. FOX. I would like to ask the gentleman from ifornia 
if the Attorney-General has ever investigated this matter and 
given any advice as to whether the property would pay the debts? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Not so far as I know. He oa | have done so, 
although in the performance of his duty it would not be neces- 


Mr. FOX. Does he make any recommendation with reference 
to this measure? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. He has made no recommendation so far as I 
know. This measure and the reasons for it have been evolved out 
of minds not connected with the Government. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Would it interrupt the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia for me to ask him a question? 

Mr. MAGUIRE, Certainly not. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I understand the gentleman to say that he 
has no plan or scheme in connection with the foreclosure. Did 
not the gentleman in one of the debates that has occurred hereto- 
fore take the position that the Government ought to bea purchaser 
at the foreclosure and sale, and that the Government ought to own 
and maintain the roadbed of this road? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Yes, sir; if necessary 

Mr. HEPBURN (continuing). And that it should allow the 
owners of trains to run them over that roadbed for toll as a turn- 
pike would be used? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Ihave stated that as my personal opinion of 
the proper solution of the railroad question generally, and have 
said that unless these companies would pay their debts to the 
Government, or the claims of the Government could be realized 
out of the price offered by other purchasers on foreclosure sale, 
the Government ought to do that very thing. But I have asked 
no legislation to that end, and in my opinion no legislation to that 
end is at present necessary. 

3 BURN. Allow me to ask another question. 
Mr. MAGUIRE. Yes. 
Mr. HEPBURN. Isit not the gentleman’s preference that the 


road should not be sold to other purchasers to reimburse the | ing to and from central and 
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Government, but that the Government should become the pur- 


Mr. MAGUIRE. My purpose with respect to these roads is the 
same as it was with respect to the Union Pacific Railroad, out of 
which the Government secured every dollar of its claim. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Has not the gentleman advocated heretofore 
that the Government should seize these roads, that it should be- 
come the owner, and that the interest of the parties should be 
secured, not through payment, but through ownership and tolls, 
as I have suggested? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. In the way in which I have stated it, I have 
advocated the taking of these roads by the Government in case 
of the failure of purchasers. I say that the Government would do 
a stupid and criminal thing to allow those roads to pass for insuf- 
ficient consideration into the hands of the present owners or of 
others without the payment of the claims of the Government, the 
roads being fully worth all the claims that are ahead of the Goy- 
ernment’s claims and worth the claims of the Government besides, 

Mr. HEPBURN. Ido not want to be obtrusive 

Mr. MAGUIRE. The gentleman does not interrupt me at all. 

Mr. HEPBURN. The gentleman says that he desires this 
ownership by the Government in case of the failure of purchas- 
ers. Iask him whether he has not insisted heretofore that the 
primary duty of the Government was to become the owner, with- 
out regard to whether there would be competition for the owner- 
ship or whether there was a possibility of full payment. Has not 
the gentleman urged such a course on at least two occasions? 

Mr. MAQUIRE. I can not see how that question becomes 
material to this matter. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Will the gentleman answer my question as 
to whether he has urged that view upon the House? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. My opinion is thatinstead of granting fran- 
chises and rights of way to railroad companies, and requiring the 
people to pay interest on five times the amount of money invested 
in the construction of the roads, railroads should be treated as 
other highways, and the companies improving them should be 
allowed interest only on the capital invested in improvements, 
just as people constructing turnpike roads would be allowed in- 
terest upon the money spent upon the improvement, but not on 
account of any fictitious value of the roads, 

Mr. HEPBURN. But to be specific, and to get back to this one 
proposition and to Pio peneman argument on previous occa- 
sions, has he not insisted that the Government should become the 
owner of these roads without regard to whether it would get its 
money back or not? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. If the gentleman continues that line of ques- 
tioning, I am afraid I shall have to reply to him as did my col- 
league [Mr. Loup] the other day. The proposition that the gen- 
tleman is now submitting by way of question has absolutely 
nothing to do with this case. I believe that the several States 
should own the railroad highways, just as the counties own the 
county roads, Ido not believe that-public highways should be 

iven over to the exclusive control of private persons. I do not 
lieve that anybody should be permitted to exact monopoly prices 
for the use of highways. I do not believe that the value of a fran- 
chise which the public gives to a railroad corporation ought to be 
made the basis of exactions of interest or earnings from the peo- 
ple who freely give the franchise tothecompany. To that extent, 
and no further, have I advocated the proposition stated by the 
gentleman. But how can that proposition have any bearing upon 
the present case? The gentleman, for lack of argument in sup- 
port of his refunding proposition, proposes’ to try to do as the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] once suggested—play cut- 
tlefish for the purpose of obscuring the question and arousing the 
prejudices of some people who are mortally afraid of changes in 
social or industrial conditions. 

Mr. HOPKINS. So far as I am concerned, I desire to know 
whether the gentleman’s position on this question is the same to- 
day as it has been upon previous occasions? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. It is the same to-day that it has been on all 
previous occasions. I do not recall any change in my opinions on 
this particular question oe. the last five years. My opinions 
are fully incorporated in the RECORD, and gentlemen will have 
from this time until 3 o’clock to-morrow afternoon to dig them 
up and show to the Honse their pertinency and importance in 
determining this proposition. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, a word further as to thecontinued domina- 
tion of the Central Pacific Railroad by the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany which would result from the passage and the execution of 
this measure. And I may say here that the principal reason for 
the stubborn, continuous, and earnest opposition of practically 
the whole of California to any refunding scheme whatever 
during the whole period that the extension of that sort of favor 
to these debtors of the Government has been under consideration 
by Congress has been this: The Southern Pacific Company, the 
lessee of the Central Pacific Railroad, controls all railroads lead- 
northern California, 
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This complete monopoly of all railroad transportation in that 
at section, comprising more than two-thirds of the State, has 
poe maintained for thirty years by the people who constitute the 
Southern Pacific Company. They have, during all that time, con- 
trolled, the Central Pacific. The people of ifornia have been 
anxious to have that monopoly broken, and they have looked 
eagerly to this occasion as their opportunity for release. The 
Southern Pacific Company has officered and now officers the Cen- 
tral Pacific. The directors of the Central Pacific are their nomi- 
nees. The employees of the Central Pacific, from top to bottom, 
are named and controlled by the Southern Pacific Company. The 
Southern Pacific Company has used all those officers and em- 
ployees of the Central Pacific to work against the company by 
which they are paid to divert traffic from the Central Pacific to 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, to the destruction, so far as possi- 
ble, of the magnificent property with which we are dealing to-day. 
They have kept the earnings of the Central down as low as possi- 
ble. diverting traffic to the Southern road. 

The Southern Pacific Company has not only diverted traffic from 
the Central Pacific road, but it has imposed upon the latter a 
large proportion of a subsidy of about $1,000,000 per annum, paid 
tot o Pasific Mail Steamship proses np e prevent its competition, 
while preventing the Central Pacific from carrying any substan- 
tial part of the traffic thus secured. In view of these facts, it is 
little wonder that they have been able to make the showing of 
bankruptcy on the part of the Central Pacific upon which they 
now appeal for the favor proposed to be extended to them by this 
Senate amendment. The Central Pacific Railroad, in my opinion, 
is to-day a very much more valuable piece of property than ever 
before in its history. : 

It is the only 9 between the Pacific Ocean and the 
city of Ogden. That cit now become a great railroad center, 
connecting with several Eastern roads having no connection to the 
West. The Central Pacific Railroad, in the hands of the Union 
Pacific Com 7 would to-day complete a transcontinental line 
from New Yor to San Francisco. Connected with the Union 
Pacific road, the Central Pacific would be vastly more valuable 
than it ever could be asan independent road. It was so stated by 
Messrs. Anderson and Coombs, the Government directors of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, in my presence, before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Pacific Railroads in the Fifty-fourth Congress. 

A portion if not all of the same statement was made before the 
House Committee on Pacific Railroads in the Fifty-fourth Con- 
gress by Mr. Anderson and Mr. Coombs, That is the judgment 
of all expert railroad men. How, then, can it be said that the 
Southern Pacific Company, in whose interest this bill is being 
pressed, can afford to pay the Government's claim in ten years 
and hold the roads subject to a $16,000,000 third mortgage, and 
that the Union Pacific Company could not afford to pay the 
amounts of the first and second mor es, leaving the third 
foreclosure? The statement is absurd 


the purpose of o ting it toits fullest capacity, while the South- 
ern Pacific people want to control it merely to prevent its compe- 
tition. 


Again, the stockholders of the Central Pacific Company express 
their desire to have a chance to buy the roads on foreclosure at 
prices sufficient to cover the Government liens. This bill gives 
them no chance to buy. z : 

Then there is the Denver and Rio Grande Company, with its 
railroad finished to Ogden. It is a very promising prospective 
bidder. Certainly the Union Pacific e pierre did not buy the 
Union Pacific Railroad for the purpose of getting a western ter- 
minus on the shores of the Great Salt Lake. Not at all. They 
bought it for the purpose of making it a part of a great transcon- 
tinental system, including a railroad from Ogden or some avail- 
able point in that immediate vicinity to the Pacific Ocean. They 
stand ready now, as purchasers, to pay, in my opinion, enough to 
settle all of the Government claims against these roads. 

Why does the Southern Pacific Company want this road? To 
prevent competition. To prevent its effective operation as a com- 
peting road. Why do the others want it? They want it to oper- 
ate it. I repeat, to operate it as a railroad. Who can afford, then, 
to pay most for the property, the men who want to operate the 
road or those who want to prevent the road from being operated? 
Is it not manifest that the men who want to operate it to its full- 


est capacity, to make it profitable by its operations, are the ones 
who can afford to fay the highest price for it? 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that there can be no question about 
this. You propose by measure to prevent the Government.of 


the United States from dealing with the men who want to pur- 
chase the road. You propose to limit the dealings of the Govern- 
ment commission in this matter to one set of men exclusively— 
the set of men who to-day stand in a position to represent the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company, although in that ca ty—in 
the capacity of directors—they are not representing the stock- 


holders, but are really representing a competing company that 
has and wants to hold a lease on the Central Pacific line to pre- 
vent its competitive operation. 

You propose to prevent the Government of the United States 
from pursuing the course that it has successfully pursued in the 
case of the Union Pacific. You propose by this measure to pre- 
vent the Government of the United States from opaning the mat- 
ter of the purchase of this road to all bidders. You propose to 
tie the hands of the Government, to prevent it from dealing with 
any of these people who want to purchase the roads for use, and 
to confine the Government to dickering and negotiating with a 
body of men who do not want to use it, but who want to buy it 
in order practically to close it, or to close it as nearly as their 
3 in the competing road makes it desirable to diminish its 

Cs 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I take it there are other purposes to be ac- 
complished by the passage of this measure; purposes which have 
no relation to the interests of the Government, so far as the nomi- 
nal he 7 of the bill is concerned or the apparent end to be accom- 

lished by it; purposes that have their inception and their end in the 
nterests of the people with whom this bill would have the com- 
mission negotiate, 

It is a matter of bitoy. a matter practically of judicial decree 
establishing the facts, that in the construction of the Central 
Pacific Railroad more than enough of the assets of that road were 
diverted to the private pockets of the directors of the company to 
pay all of the Government's claims without touching a particle of 
the property now held by the company, and against which fore- 
closare proceedings will be instituted if you do not pass this 
obstructive measure. 

pen taking an inventory of the assets of the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company, including first-mortgage bonds, Government 
subsidies, land grants, and so forth, it was determined by the 
directors that there was vastly more than enough of money and 
property under the control of the company to build and equip the 
Central Pacific Railroad, and they, immediately following the ex- 
ample of, or cooperating with, the directors of the Union Pacific 
Company, proceeded to formulate and put in practice a plan by 
which they might pocket more than half of the available assets of 
the company. 

The Union Pacific question has passed into history, and I refer 
to the Credit Mobilier only because it came into life as a piratical 
corporation for the same purpose, with the same methods of busi- 
ness management that gave fame and fortune to the Contract and 
Finance Company, the pa auxiliary, the great devouring attaché 
of the Central Pacific Railroad Company. 

The Contract and Finance eet was organized by the di- 
rectors of the Central Pacific Railroad Company for the purpose 
of taking contracts for the construction of road, rolling stock, and 
equipments, and, generally, everything pertaining to the Central 
Pacific Railroad. The directors of the Central acific Railroad 
were the sole owners of the stock of the Contract and Finance 
Company. It was substantially a partnership, conducted under 
the name of a corporation. As the directors of the Central Pa- 
cific Railroad 8 these men met and awarded the contracts 
to themselves for the construction of the road for substantially 
everything pertaining to the construction and equipment of the 
road. They let the contracts at prices enormously higher than 
the market value of the work and materials. Throughout the 
construction of the Central Pacific Railroad that practice was fol- 
lowed with uniformity, and the Central Pacific Railway Commis- 
sion found as a fact that outof the assets, including first-mortgage 
bonds, subsidy bonds, land grants, and stocks, $34,000,000 of profit 
was made out of these contracts for the construction and equip- 
ment of the road. In addition to all this, systematic” methods of 
diversion of assets and profits have been successfully and con- 
stantly carried out in the operation of the road. 

A little illustration of the Central Pacific Railroad contract sys- 
tem with the Contract and Finance Company, whose stock was 
wholly owned by the directors of the Central Pacific, will fairly 
show just what the whole process was, without going into details. 
When the Central Pacific Railway Commission, in 1887, under- 
took to investigate these gigantic frauds, they found that the 
Contractand Finance Company, which, by the way, was one of the 
most prosperous corporations that ever existed on the face of the 
earth, gone out of business, had been dissolved and its books 
burned, shortly after the Credit Mobilier investigation, and the 
famous report of the Wilson committee concerning the similar 
frauds of the Credit Mobilier Company. The commission, how- 
ever, found what the method of doing business had been, and it 
gives an illustration of the whole system, which sufficiently shows 
5 and character of the men with whom the Government 

eal. 

The California and Oregon Railroad was built as a branch of 
the Central Pacific system, running from Roseville Junction, a 
little west of Sacramento, to the boundary line between California 
and Oregon. Under a former contract, which had disappeared, 
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and the construction account of which had disappeared, the first 
half of the road, to a town called Delta, had been built. A con- 
tract was then let for the construction of the remaining half of 
the road, from Delta to the State line. 

The directors of the Central Pacific Railroad Company met asa 
board of directors, and accepted the bid of the Pacific Improve- 
ment Company, another close corporation which they had organ- 
ized to e the place of the Contract and Finance Company. 
They accepted the bid of the Pacific Improvement Company. 
Why not? It was their own bid. They accepted the bid for $8,- 
400,000 to build that part of the road. The Pacific Improvement 
Company built the road at an expense, as shown by their report, 
of $3,500,000, The road was accepted by the directors of the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad. As a board of directors of the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company they met, accepted the work, and 
awarded payment of $8,400,000 to the Pacific Improvement Com- 

any for building the road. They adjourned as the board of 
yess of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, met as the 
stockholders of the Pacific Improvement Company, and divided 
bao seh a amounting to $4,900,000 on that one small contract. 
r. HEPBURN. What year was that? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Eighteen hundred and eighty-seven. That 
is to say, the Pacific Railway Commission reported that that pro- 
ceeding was going on under the very eyes of the commission dur- 
ing its investigation, and that by reason of the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court, in 98 United States, they were pow- 
erless and the Government was powerless to interfere with it. 

Mr. FARIS. Do you say the road was built in 1887? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. It was finished a few months before that 
time; but it seems from the report of the commission that the 
transaction was not completed until about that time. 

They pocketed this $5,000,000, in round numbers—four million 
nine hundred odd thousand dollars—as clear profit to them out of 
a contract for $8,400,000 awarded to themselves by themselves as 
directors of the Central Pacific Railroad Company. 

Mr. FARIS. What were they paid in? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. They were paid principally in bonds—in coin, 
bonds, and stocks—the bonds and stocks being paid and received 
at their market value and not their par value. 

Mr. BRUCKER. Was the payment of the stocks secured by a 
mortgage on the road? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I understand that they were bonds generally 
belonging to the Central Pacific Railroad Company. But in an- 
swer to the gentleman from Indiana, I read from the report of the 
Pacific Railway Commission, page 79: 

The actual cash value then paid— 

It was not the par value of the stock or bonds that was counted, 
but their then market value— 


The actual cash value then to the Pacific Improvement Company for 
the construction from Delta to the State line, and for the equipment, was— 


Mr. FARIS. What does the gentleman read from? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I read from the report of the Pacific Railway 
Commission. 7 

Mr. FARIS. Is not there a majority and minority report? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. There is a majority report, signed by Ander- 
son and Littler and agreed in by Governor Pattison. Governor 
Pattison wrote a supplementary report, agreeing to everything 
in the majority report except on those questions on which he ex- 
pressly dissented. 

Mr. FARIS. Will the gentieman please give us the citation? 

Mr. MAGUIRE, I have stated substantially the point as given 
in two and a half pages, commencing on page 78 and occupying 
page 79 and part of page 80 of the report proper of the commis- 
sion—the majority report. 

Mr. BRUC would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion, not being informed on the subject. What is the aggregate 
of the Government’s claim against the Central Pacific Railroad? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. The unpaid balance, over and above the sink- 
ing fund and all credits for transportation, amounts to fifty-nine 
millions and some hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Mr. BRUCKER. Is that a first lien? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. It is a second lien. 

Mr. BRUCKER. How does it come that the Government has 
a second lien? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Well, in 1864, two years after the original 
Pacific railroad act of 1862 had been passed, and after some 16 
miles of the Central Pacific Railroad had been built, the two com- 
panies and their representatives got their representatives together 
and concluded that they should get a great deal more money out 
of the roads than they were getting. They represented to Con- 
gress that it would be necessary to double the Government sub- 
sidy, or to make the Government lien a second instead of a first 
lien, and to allow them to privately negotiate a first mortgage 
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equal in amount to the Government subsidy, and to make these 
private mortgage bonds a firstlienon the railroad. To this prop- 
osition the Government, by act of Congress, assented. 

Mr. BRUCKER. What is the aggregate first-mortgage lien on 
this railroad to-day? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. It is about $29,000,000, against which there is 
a first-mortgage sinking fund of about $6,000,000, leaving about 
$23,000,000 as the net amount of the first mortgages on both roads 
Central Pacific and Western Pacific. 

Mr. BRUCKER. Is this fictitious profit that you have called 
our attention to of the construction company for the mortgage 
bonds issued as a part of the first-mortgage lien on the road? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. The bonds paid them were largely first- 
mortgage bonds, but I do not know as to the bonds themselves. 

Mr. HEPBURN. First-mortgage bonds upon what? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Upon the Central Pacific and its branches. - 

Mr. HEPBURN. Upon the Central Pacific? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Les, sir. They were given to the construc- 
tion companies in payment of the contract prices of work and 
materials, and either the bonds or their proceeds were divided 
among the stockholders of those companies. 

Mr. BRUCKER. They are now outstanding against this road 
asa 5 8 lien and ahead of the Government? 

Mr. MAGUIRE, They were outstanding until about six months 
ago, when the first-mortgage indebtedness of the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company wasrefunded. What legal effect that refund- 
ing operation had upon the priority of the first-mortgage bonds, I 
am not prepared tosay. Having beenrefunded, as Iam informed, 
I do not know whether or not they are now outstanding. 

Mr. POWERS. They are outstanding just the same. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. These bonds, some of them haying matured 
and many of them being about to mature, the Central Pacific di- 
rectors put them in the hands of Spiro & Co., brokers, who were 
employed at a compensation of $850,000 to secure an extension of 
the time of their payment to three or four years from the 1st of 
last January. 

Mr. POWERS. It leaves them in force just the same. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. It leaves them in force for either three or 
four years from the 1st of January, 1898, if the arrangement was 
for a mere extension of the time of payment, but if they were re- 
funded, as has been stated, there may be some question about the 
priority of the refunding bonds. 

That arrangement, whether of refunding or extension, was in my 
opinion illegal as against the Government, but I donot know that 
itis necessary to discuss it here. There ought, perhaps, to be 
some reason | ise why a transaction had in that formal manner 
was illegal. I do not mean to say it was illegal as between the 
parties, bat in so far as it attempted to affect or delay the Govern- 
ment, or deprive the Government of its right, after the original 
maturity of these bonds, to take them up and cancel the obliga- 
tion, or to subrogate itself to the rights of the mortgagees, the 
transaction seems tome to have been clearly invalid as against 
the Government. In the act of 1864 the Government was very 
specific in requiring that the first-mortgage bonds should run for 
the same period with, and mature at the same time with, the Gov- 
ernment’s subsidy bonds. 

The purpose of that was to have the obligations mature at the 
same time so that the Government would be in a position to exer- 
cise its right to redeem the roads, or any of them, from the first 
mortgage whenever default might be made in paying the subsidy 
bonds. 

Mr. BRUCKER. The gentleman has stated the amount of the 
Government security. I would like to have him state what the 
amount is of the first-mortgage lien. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Twenty-three millions, in round numbers, 
after deducting the first-mortgage sinking fund. ; 

Mr. BRUCKER. The total liens against the road to-day are 
how much? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Fifty-nine million dollars and $23,000,000, 
about 882,000,000, in round numbers. In addition to that there is 
a third mortgage of $16,000,000, a blanket mortgage covering the 
entire Central Pacific system, including, in addition to the bond- 
aided portions of the railroad, certain feeders and terminals 
acquired and built independently of the Government subsidy. 

Mr. BRUCKER. Does that indebtedness you speak of antedate 
the Government's security? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. No; the third mortgage is junior and subor- 
dinate to the Government's lien. 

Mr. BRUCKER. What facts has the gentleman to present to 
the House as to the aggregate value of these two roads to-day, as 
Lg er With the security which the Government holds and the 
prior lien 

Mr. MAGUIRE. One of the objections that I have to the con- 
sideration of this measure as an addendum to the general defi- 
ciency bill is that it gives no opportunity for such investigation. 
We ought to have full reports on all these 1 
reports from the proper committees reports based upon personal 
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investigation or upon the sworn testimony of reliable and disin- 
terest le who know. 

UCKER. Here is a proposition not to enforce collec- 
tion immeđiately. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. That is the proposition. 

Mr. BRUCKER. But to fund it—give them more time to pay; 
and the question is, What is the Government security to-day 
worth? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. The Government can collect every dollar of 
its debt by foreclosure. 

Mr. BRUCKER. Is there any i oy from any committee of 
the House or Senate showing what the aggregate amount of the 
assets of these two roads are; to show to what the Government 
looks for payment of its debt? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. If the gentleman looks for the report of any 
committee of the House or Senate in support of this measure, he 
will look in vain. If he looks for a report of the Senate commit- 
tee—I presume I may speak of that, as it is a public document and 
not in the Recorp—he will find that the amendment now under 
consideration was introduced one afternoon, with a statement by 
the Senator who introduced it that he would offer it as an amend- 
ment to the general deficiency bill. and under the rule it was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pacific Railroads. The next morning 
it was reported in a six or seven line report, the most of which was 
taken up in introductory words, and the last line said that they 
recommended the adoption of the proposed amendment. No rea- 
son was given for its adoption, and the gentleman will look in vain 
for a reason except such unsatisfactory and insufficient reasons 
as were given by the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
in opening this debate. 

r. BRUCKER. The gentleman from California seems to be 

perfectly familiar with the history of the legislation and the pro- 

amendment here, and I will ask him this question: The 
indebtedness from these railroads to the Government is due—— 

Mr. MAGUIRE. It is not all due yet; but, under the law, the 
roads are subject to foreclosure and have been since last January. 

Mr. BRUCKER. If the Government should press the payment 
of these claims with the prior liens ahead, is it the gentleman's 
3 that the Government would suffer the loss of any prin- 
cipal or interest? 

. MAGUIRE. Nota dollar. 

Mr. BRUCKER. Is it the judgment of the gentleman that it 
2 es auy of the Government to immediately proceed to collect 

ts claim 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Yes, sir; just as any other claimant would 
do—just as the Government does proceed i all except its 

werful debtors who have sufficient political infiuence to secure 
jays and compromises for their own advantage, as these debtors 
are now doing. é 8 

Mr. KELLEY. Is not this road worth just as much, in propor- 
tion, as the Union Pacific? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. This road is as valuable as the Union Pacific 
in proportion to its indebtedness. There is a portion of the road 
in the eastern part of the State of Nevada that does not pay very 
well, and over which there is very little local traffic. 

Mr. HEPBURN. That piece of road is about 567 miles long. 

Mr. KELLEY. Is local traffic diverted from it? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Local traffic is not diverted from it, but there 
is very little local traffic over it for 300 to 400 miles west of Ogden. 
It is the through traffic that is 3 diverted from the 
road, and it is mainly upon its through traffic that the Central 
Pacific Railroad-east of the California line depends. There is 
opportunity to developconsiderable traffic there. Ithink a couple 
of feeders—side roads—could be built which would enormously 
increase the traffic, but it is not to the interest of the present 
management of the Central Pacific Railroad to build those feed- 
ers, because it would tend to interfere with their other business 


purposes, jf 

Mr. KELLEY. Thenit would be simply because the managers 
do not choose to have it? 3 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Ithink the road does pay, in spite of the fact 
that it is in the hands of the owners of a competing line; that 
proper steps are not taken to deyelop local traffic, and that every 
employee of the Central Pacific Railroad Company is working 
against that road by diverting through traffic to the Southern 
Pacific road, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I wish to dwell for a few moments upon the 
right of the Government to compel the restoration of the diverted 
assets of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, in case the 23 
price of the road and its appurtenances on foreclosure shoul 
8 insufficient S 8 ar — ae ike 

ere is a principle of equity, applying generally as een man 
and man, 3 fa Sh 3 eis 8 diverted as- 


sets upon which thelien of a creditor rests, can be compelled to dis- 
gorge, not their earnings, nor the wealth that they have made out of 
honest contracts, as stated by the gentleman from Illinois, but all 
money and property and the proceeds of all property fraudulently 


taken from the trust fund or trust estate through contracts made 
with themselves, by which, without right, without justice, with- 
out substantial claim, they have enriched themselves atthe 

of their beneficiaries. In this case the original directors of the 
Central Pacific Company, in defiance and violation of every obli- 
gation which they o as trustees either to the company which 
they immediately represented or to the Government of the United 
States, diverted about $80,000,000 to their own pockets by methods 
similar to those described in the case of the contract for construct- 
ing the road from Delta to the California State line, which I have 
reviewed from the statement of the Pacific Railway Commission. 

After the Credit Mobilier investigation had brought to light the 
fraudulent methods of the Pacific Railroad directors—after it had 
disclosed the tremendous peculations that these directors had been 
engaged in, and the colossal fortunes which they had thus wrung 
from assets that ought to have been held as a sacred trust for the 
stockholders of their several companies aud for the Government 
of the United States, an act was passed, in 1878, requiring the 
Attorney-General to institute proper proceedings to compel these 
men to restore the diverted assets. A suit brought under that 
statute against the directors of the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany was tried; an appeal was taken to the United States Supreme 
Court, and that court held that, in the absence of an allegation 
or proof of insolvency, the Government of the United States had 
no right to interfere at that time, because, said the court in sub- 
stance: While it may be true that these men wrongfully diverted 
assets upon which the Government of the United States alien, 
yet that wrong was primarily a wrong against the owners of the 
proper inst the Union Pacific Railroad Company in that 
case. company has not complained: it is not a party to this 
action, and the Government has no nt cause of action. It 
would undoubtedly have had the right, according to the state- 
ment of the court and under the well-known rule of law, to main- 
tain such action at that time if the necessary allegation and proof 
of insolvency had been made; but, said the court, the right of the 
United States Government in this behalf is dependent upon the 
payment of its claims by the railroad company. If the railroad 
company shall pay the claim at maturity, the Government is unin- 
jured; if it should not pay the claim at maturity, then the Gov- 
1 a may have the right to pursue the diverted assets, but not 
un en. 

In the case of the Union Pacific Railroad, the contingency sug- 

ted by the United States . Court happened. The Union 

ific baira d Company did pay its debt to the Government, 
and nobody claims that the Government has now any right to 
maintain any suit or action against the fraudulent directors or 
their assignees or representatives on account of their diversion of 
assets. 

With regard to the Central Pacific Railroad Company, the case 
is different. Whether the Central Pacific Railroad pany shail 
or shall not pay its debt to the Government will be determined 
only upon the sale of its present property under foreclosure. If 
the foreclosure sale shall fail to produce an amount sufficient to 
pay the claim of the Government, I have no hesitation in saying 
that the Government has a right of action against the living di- 
rectors and against the property left by the deceased directors 
who diverted the assets, provided, of course, that the property of 
deceased directors can be found in the hands of persons who ac- 
quired it not by purchase, but by gift or by some means other than 

urchase. 
r It so happens that of the original directors of the Central Pa- 
cific Railroad Company who diverted all these assets one is still 
living, with property estimated in value at from sixty to one hun- 
dred millions, a large portion of which is the direct or remote 
product of the diverted assets. His estate is within the reachof the 
courts. Theother three are dead; but it so happens that all of their 
estates are in such positions that the Government can reach them, 
if it hasa cause of action, for the purposes which I have stated. 
Charles Crocker is dead, but his estate before his death was put 
by gift into a corporation known as the Crocker Estate Company. 
The stock of that corporation was distributed gratuitously among 
his children and those to whom he ‘desired his property to go, 
that retained by himself being distributed after his death in 
accordance with his will. That great estate, made up largely 
of the fruits, in many cases the direct fruits, of these diverted 
assets, stands there to answer if, under the principles of equit 
jurisprudence and the laws of the land, his estate is liable, as 
believe it is. 

The Hopkins estate is in the same position practically. Hop- 
kins is dead. His entire estate, a large proportion of it in realty 
in California, passed to his widow. She married again, died, and 
it passed to her second husband. It is held by him now, not b 

urchase, but by gift. The other estate, that of Leland Stanf 
fas passed in part to the widow of the deceased and is held by 
her very largely in real property. Of these estates there is no 
reason why all of them should not be required to respond. In 
the discussion of a former funding bill, it was suggested that as 
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Senator Stanford had devoted his fortune, however acquired, to a 
quasi public use in the establishment of a magnificent university 
in California, it would be against public policy to disturb it. 
-There is force in that suggestion, but it has no relevancy as an 
argument in favor of a funding bill. 8 
t is true that Senator Stanford did devote the major portion of 
his estate to a splendid public purpose to the establishment of a 
really great university. I would not disparage the greatness or 
usefulness of that institution of learning if I could, and it has so 
well established its position that I could not disparage it if I 
would. But it does not follow that the Government's claims 
against the directors of the Central Pacific Railroad Company 
for diverted assets should therefore be abandoned. What Con- 
ess should do if, in the collection of its claims, the Stanford 
Gniversity were likely to be crippled, or closed, or made less useful 
to the public than it is now, I am not at present prepared to say. 
Whatever the Congress of the United States ought to do in the 
matter, in recognition of the value of that university to the cause 
of education and to the cause of the people, would, in that case. I 
resume, be done. Probably the Government of the United 
tes would undertake to protect that institution from any 
injury or any diminution of its usefulness by remitting the por- 
tions of the Government's claims which might fall upon its 
resources, or adopt other method of relief which would save it 
from embarrassment. / 
But the fact that one of these men devoted his estate to a great 
ublic purpose ought not for a moment to be considered as a 
rier to the enforcement of the Government's rights, either 
against his own estate or the estates of others who cooperated 
with him in the management of these roads in the first instance. 
I hold, therefore, that, in addition to its lien on the roads, the 
Government has substantial security for its claim in its Sight to 
ursue the assets of the company diverted to themselves by its 
irectors. This right of the Government, now hardly subject to 
question, will be waived and forever lost by refunding, because 
it is collateral to the claims of the Government as they now exist, 
and will not attach to the new obligations created by refunding. 


Again, the stockholders’ subscriptions form another asset. The 
stockholders never paid their stock ee in full. They 
id a certain percentage on the stock, as required by the 


ws of California upon the organization of a railroad corporation, 
but the greater part of the stock subscriptions were never paid. 
Those subscriptions, unless their collection is barred by lapse of 
time, which I admit is probable, constitute assets to which the 
Government, as a creditor, may resort. 

The general rule that general statutes of limitation do not run 
against the Government would probably not apply to these stock 
subscriptions, because they were not contracts with the Govern- 
ment. Of course the diversion of assets is not protected by any 
statutes of limitation. 

Now, a word as to the stockholders’ liability, upon which I con- 
tended in the Fifty-third Congress that the Government might 
recover. I took the position then that under the laws of the State 
of California the stockholders of the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company were liable, each in the pr ion which his stock bore 
to the issued stock of the company, for the debts of the corpora- 
tion remaining unpaid after the exhaustion of its available assets. 
In order to secure a speedy decision upon that proposition, the 
representatives of the estate of Leland Stanford made an arrange- 
ment with the Attorney-General of the United States by which 
a suit was immediately brought against the estate on the stock- 
holders’ liability. 

The United States circuit court held that there was no liability, 
and the case was carried to the Su e Court of the United 
States on appeal. That courtalso held that there was no liability. 

There was, of course, no liability at the time of the commence- 
ment of that suit. The Attorney-General knew it, and every 

connected with the case knew it. There was no allegation 

the assets of the company had been applied to the satisfac- 

tion of the debts of the company and had insufficient. No 

proceedings had been taken to subject the assets of the company 

to the payment of the debts. Hence, there was, of course, no 
cause of action. 

But the court in deciding the case went beyond that question and 
held that although the laws of the State of California made the 
stockholders of the company liable for its debts, yet they were 
not liable in this case, because it could not be conceived that the 
Government of the United States, granting a subsidy for the con- 
struction of a continuous railroad from the Missouri River to the 
Pacific Ocean, should have intended to make the stockholders 
of the company building one-half of the road liable to the Gov- 
ernment for its debts, while the stockholders of the company 
building the other half were confessedly not liable, and the court, 
putting the decision on that ground, stated, in sup of its de- 
cision, that for thirty years these two companies been treated 
in every res exactly alike by the Government of the United 
States, and therefore it was impossible to conceive that the Gov- 


ernment intended that the stockholders of one company should 

be liable and the stockholders of the other company, which is or- 
pee by the United States Government itself, should not be 
iable for obligations of the same kind. 

Now, the fact is that for thirty years—and that decision, I 
think, went off on a mistake of fact—for thirty years the Govern- 
ment treated the two companies very differently, and it is prob- 
able that the difference of treatment was due entirely to the dif- 
ference in this matter of the liability of the stockholders. The 
stockholders of the Union Pacific Company not being liable for 
the debts of the company, the Government, in order to protect 
itself, reserved and exercised the right to appoint representatives 
of the Government as members of the board of directors of the 
company, and required that at least one Government director 
should be a member of every subcommittee of the board. 7 

The Central Pacific was exempt from that interference of the 
Government, and the reason for the chee . was apparently 
the fact that the stockholders of the Central ific Company were 
liable to the Government for the debts of the company. Hence 
they were allowed for thirty years to ma their own affairs 
without Government interference, while the Union Pacific Com- 
pany was denied that privilege. I do not say that that question 
can or will be revived; but I do say that the case of the United 
States against Stanford was a moot case, being brought at a time 
when confessedly there was no cause of action and apparently 
decided erroneously on a mistake of fact. No cause of action on 
the stockholders’ liability arises under the laws of California, in 
the case of a railroad corporation, until every dollar’s worth of 
property of the corporation has been applied to the satisfaction 
of its debts. Then, and not until then, will the question of the 
liability of the Central Pacific stockholders properly come up. 
The proposed refunding arrangement will, of course, waive this 
right of the Government also. 

have already stated why suits against the directors for the res- 
toration of fraudulently diverted assets were not commenced 
earlier, but I wish to read the brief summary of this question as 
given by the Pacific Railway Commission. On page 80 of their 
report, speaking of this matter, the commissioners say: 

It has been remarked before that the conclusion reached in the case of the 
United States against the Union Pacific Railway Company to recover misap- 

jated assets from the di that no such suit could be sustained 


t irectors, 
aot after the maturity of the debt, was unfortunate. The application of 
this principle to the transaction now under discussion— 


That is, the Delta and California State Line railroad contract 


presents the results of this decision with peculiar force. The United States 
can not sue, because its debt isnot due. The cor tion will not sue, be- 
cause it is controlled by the wrongdoers.. The alders dare not sue, be- 
cause, under the laws of California, they are personally liable for the obliga- 
tions of the company. 


Tf this bill should pass, every right that the Government now 
under the laws from 1862 to the present time will be 
obliterated; every a of action, primary or secondary, against 
the directors or stockholders of the Central Pacific Railroad Com- 


pany will be wiped out. All the obligations of directors and 


stockholders are collateral to the main obligation. If you make 
anew contract with the company which is the principal debtor, 
take new security; in short, create a novation, as the execution 
of the powers of the proposed commission would do. You then 
wipe out all collateral obligations attaching to the original con- 
tracts, including those arising out of the gigantic frauds and 
breaches of trust to which I have all too briefly and incompletely 
referred. The directors and their successors, in the enjoyment 
of colossal fortunes largely based upon these fraudulent diver- 
sions of trust assets, will be immediately set free from all liabili 
to the Government and their offenses condoned and compound 
You will create an entirely new relation between the Government 
of the United States and this company, distinguishing in this 
respect between the Central Pacific Railroad Company and the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company, against which you have insti- 
tuted and 8 rosecuted f osure pr ings. 

Mr. BARHAM. my colleague pardon me a moment? 

Mr. MAGUIRE, 8388 

Mr. BARHAM. If you will permit me, I propose to move to 
concur with an amendment. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. What is that? I did not hear you distinctly. 

Mr. BARHAM. I before the vote comes to offer to con- 
cur with an amendment which covers, I think, the precise ques- 
tion which you have mentioned, preserving all of the rights of 
the Government as to any liens or rights it has against anybod 
now, and with your permission I should like to have the prop: 
amendment read at this time and put in the RECORD, so that 
parties who desire to read it can do so. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Ihave noobjection to allowing the gentleman 
to read the 5 amendment for the information of the House. 

Mr. MAGU (after the reading of Mr. BARHAN’S proposed 
motion to concur with an amendment). Mr. Speaker, 15 ill not 
attempt to discuss the effect of the gentleman's proposed amend- 
ment now. It does not seem to meet any of my objections to tha 
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measure, except that it might possibly avoid the necessity for fur- 
ther legislation in case of the failure of the commission and the 
company to agree on the terms of the proposed refunding. 

Let me suggest that it would be better, while we may, to take 
the guncotton out of this bomb than to trust his torpedo netting 
to save us from the disaster of its explosion against the side of our 
ship after we have launched it. 

. BARHAM. This amendment would save all the liens and 
causes of action which the Government now has against stock- 
holders or others. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Thatis a question for judicial construction. 
There will be doubt and contention about it. Unless an act is 
ne I do not believe in passing it and trying to protect the 
public interest by limiting its effect by muzzling it. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I fear I have quite exhausted the House, 
although I have by no means exhausted the subject. 

I have received several telegrams from California on this sub- 
ject, some of which I desire to read in connection with my remarks. 

he people of California have long looked with anxious expecta: 
tion to the time when the Central Pacific Railroad Company should 
be taken out of the hands of the Southern Pacific Company unless 
it should become entitled to continue its monopoly by paying its 
debt to the Government of the United States. The time has come 
for the realization or the ype their hopes. Foreclosure will 
realize their hopes; refunding blastthem. Which shall it be? 

I have received the following telegram from the governor of 
California: 

Hon, JAMES G. MAGUIRE 
AND CALIFORNIA REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS: 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., July 2, 1898, 
The law should take its course. If the Central Pacific could be acquired by 
the Government under foreclosure proceedings and its tracks be used asa 


pants railroad highway, the same being maintained and controlled by the 
nited States, more good would result than though double the debt be paid. 


JAMES H. BUDD. 


The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN] and the gentleman 
from Vermont . POWERS] will observe that Iam not altogether 
alone in my public highway theory. 

I read the following telegram from Mayor Phelan, of San Fran- 
cisco: 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., July 2, 1398. 
Hon. JAMEs G. MAGUIRE, Washington, D. C.: 


Please 8 the protest of the committee of fifty to the House and con- 
ferees. e earnestly protest inst any extension of time to the Central 
Pacific for the payment of thedebt. San cisco has been successfully de- 
rived by this corporation and its allies of a competing road, and we should 
prove this opportunity to give the city and State the benefit of independent 
service and at the same time break the monogo a 
A D. PHELAN, Mayor. 


Here is another, from a subcommittee of the committee of fifty, 
of California, from which most of you have heard before, It is 


as follows: 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., July 2, 1898. 
Hon. James G. MAGUIRE, 


114 Maryland avenue NE., Member of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 


At a meeting to-day of the committee of fifty, at the mayor's office, we 
were instruc’ to Rig against any legislation extending the payment of 
the 1 5 3 urge onton 5 — ot aw take its course, which 
means foreclosure e not forthw s 

GEORGE K. FITCH. FRANK SULLIVAN. 
. A. SUMMER. JAMES H. BARRY. 
MAX POPPER. 
CHARLES ASHTON. 


For five years the people of California have watched this strug- 
gle of the Southern Pacific Company to retain control of the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad without paying its debts to the Government. 
They are WADE Barer present struggle and they know its mean- 
ing. They know that the issue is between commercial bondage to 
them. They know that Mr. Huntington is not seeking any legis- 
lative favors for their benefit, They know that refunding upon 
any terms means a continuance of his monopoly of California 
een ake ee and they know that they have repeatedly protested 
and pledged their an in Congress againgt e passage 
of any kind of refunding bill. Theyknow that this is a refunding 
bill and that it is intended to extend Southern Pacific monopoly 
control over their interests for another term of years. Their pro- 
tests were not trifling nor ill considered. They were not based 
upon prejudice, but upon careful consideration of their rights and 
interests. 


In the Fifty-third Congress I had the honor to present a protest 
signed by 205,000 citizens of California and the other Pacific Coast 
States against the 8 of any kind of refunding bill and 
against any extension of the time for payment of the Pacific rail- 
road debts. 

On January 30, 1895, the legislature of California, BE the unani- 
mous — 7 senate and a : 5 vote Da e 5 
passed the following concurrent resolution against the passage o 
any kind of refunding bill: 

Assembly concurrent resolution No. 7. 


Whereas there is now pending before the of the United States a 
measure known as the Reilly 


unding bill,” w) said bill has for its object 


the extension of the time for payment of the debts of the Central Pacific, 
Union Pacific, and Western Pacific Railroad companies to the Government 
of the United States, which said debt will soon mature; and 

Whereas said railroad companies received from the United States Gov- 
ernment, through the issuance of bonds, aid and assistance which made pos- 
sible the construction of said roads; and 

Whereas any extension of the payment of said debts will impose a further 
and oppressive debt and the obligation of paying the same on the people of 
this State through an unjust and inequitable rate of freights and fares, and 
afford said railroad companies an opportunity to evade their contracts with 
the Government: Be it therefore 

Resolved by the assembly of the State of California, the senate concurring, 
We are ene 9 to sayana all extensions of the payment of saii 
debt, and to the Reilly funding bill,” and any other bill of fixe import, and 
that we hereby request our Representatives in Congress and instruct our 
Senators to use all honorable means to defeat said funding bill or any similar 
measure; and be it further 

Resolved, That we demand the immediate collection, on maturity, of said 
debts from the said railroad company and the stockholders thereof, and 
hereby call upon the Federal Government to exhaust every endeavor to re- 
cover the legal and equitable assets of said roads, wherever such assets may 
be found, whether the same be in the possession of private individuals or in 
the possession of in rated or other estates of deceased stockholders in 
said roads, or whether the same be in the possession of corporations, either 
railroad or otherwise: Provided, however, that nothing contained herein 
shall be construed as a legislative declaration of a waiver of rights, under 
State laws, upon the subject of shareholders’ liability, and in the event that 
said debt can not be collected, then that the United States Government 
assume control, ownership, and operation of said roads, and we hereby memo- 
rialize Congress is effect; and be it further 

Resolved, That the governor be, and he is hereby, requested to transmit 
by telegraph a copy of the resolutions to each of our Representatives and 
Senators in Congress. 


On J 3 5, 1897, While the so-called Powers-Gear refunding 
bill was pending before the Fifty-fourth 8 on a favorable 
report from the Committee on Pacific Railr , the newly elected 
legislature of California, then in session, by the practically unani- 
mous yote of both houses, passed the following concurrent reso- 
lution, protesting against any legislation providing for the refund- 
ing of the Pacific railroad debts or providing for any extension 
of the time for their payment: 

Assembly joint resolution No. 6 (substitute for assembly joint resolutions 

Wos. 1 and 2). 


Whereas there is now pending in Congress a measure known as the Powers- 
Gear bill, which has for its object the refunding of the debts of certain Goy- 
ernment-aided railroads; and A 
Whereas any scheme for refunding the Pacific railroads’ indebtedness to 
the United States Government or any extension of the time for payment for 
the same must result in maintaining an excessive capitalization of these 
a requiring high rates of fares and freighis to moot tho interest 
an ymen ereon, 0 en an van of the people o 
Sta California: Therefore, be it 
Resolved by the assembly of the State of California, the senate concurring, 
That we are unalterably opposed toany and all extension of the time for pay- 
ment of said debts, and also to the Powers-Gear bill or any other bill of like 
import, and we hereby instruct our Senators and Sg our Representa- 
tives in Congress to oppose, by all honorable means, the enactment of any 
such measure; and 
Be it further resolved, That we favor the immediate collection on maturity 
of said debts, or in the event that the same can not be collected, then we urge 
me F of existing laws of the United States concerning this ques- 
on; an 
Be it further resolved, That we petition in behalf of the State of California 
for a hearing before the respective committees of Con having jurisdic- 
tion of the subject, and the Senate and House of resentatives of the 
United States are hereby further petitioned to recommit the measure now 
under Ce iaei and delay action thereon until such hearing can be 


Be itfurther resolved, That the governor be requested to immediately trans- 
mit by tel ph a copy of these resolutions to our Congressional delegation 
at Washington. 

The boards of supervisors of San Francisco and other counties‘ 
the Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco, and other public and 
quasi public bodies throughout the State adopted and readopted 
similar resolutions, all opposing any kind of e bill and all 
opposing any postponement of the time for payment of the Pacific 
railroad debts. 

Every political in California during the last four years has 
pledged its candidates for Congress to oppose any and all refund- 
ing bills, and to oppose any and all bills providing for any post- 
ponement of the time of payment of the Pacific railroad debts. 

The committee of fifty, whose telegram I have read, is a body 
of leading citizens of California, representing a t number of 
towns and cities throughout the State and representing the public 
sentiment of California generally. It was organized some years 
ago and sent or caused to be sent numerous . and protests 
against the refunding of the Pacific railroad debts to this House 
and to the Senate. When this measure was added to the deficiency 
bill by the Senate the other day the people of California were 
aroused again to the danger that was thus presented, and the 
committee of fifty again assembled hurriedly and took the action 
against this measure which is set forth in their telegram. 

The voice of California is now, as it has been throughout this 
struggle, against all such measures as the one now pending. 

Mr. BAIRD. Before the gentleman takes his seat, I should like 
to ask him a question. 

Mr. MAG E. I Will be glad to yield to the gentleman for 


ete BATRI 

Mr. B D. In the event that this funding provision is adopted. 
what security would the United States have for the payment of 
the debt beyond the assets of the road? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I do not know. I presume that we have no 
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reason to t any security beyond that which has heretofore 
been offered to the Government during the last five years and re- 
jected by Congress. 

Mr. BAIRD. No additional security? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. No further security of which I have any 
knowledge or information. 

Mr. HEPBURN . Before the gentleman takes his seat, Ishould 
like for him to state to the House what authority he has for the 
statements he has made: First, that the Union Pacifle road 
stands ready to pay the whole sum of its indebtedness to the Gov- 
ernment under the sale by foreclosure. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I did not say that. Isaid the road was worth 
enough to pay the Government's claim as an investment, and that 
the Union Pacific people, who will undoubtedly be bidders, can 
afford to pay more than anybody else, because it will complete 
their transcontinental road to the Pacific. 

Mr. HEPBURN. And, second, What authority has he for say- 
ing that the stockholders of the Central Pacific stand ready to 
make that 1 9 . 

Mr. MAG E. I have the authority of Mr. Baker, Mr. Mor- 
rison, and Mr. Andrews, . a large proportion of the 
stockholders, and I have the letters of a committee of stockholders, 
saying that they are ready to do that, but that they want fore- 
closure of the Government's lien, in order to free the road from 
all complications as to title and junior incumbrances. They are 
willing to take the road and pay tho first mortgage and the Gov- 
ernment lien, but they are not willing to have the road encumbered 
by the other liens. 5 

Mr. HEPBURN. Does the gentleman say that these parties 
propano to wipe out their own stock for this purpose? 

r. MAGUIRE. It seems tome that their stock will be sub- 
stantially wiped out by the pending measure. Their method of 
dealing with the property is a matter that I have not inquired 
into. ey say they stand ready to take the road at a price suffi- 
cient to pay the first mortgage and the Government claim. 

Mr. HEPBURN, Is that statement in such an authoritative 
form as to be binding on responsible men? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I think not. Any such proposition to be 
binding should be submitted to officers of the Government who 
are authorized to receive it. Its submission to me as mere infor- 
mation for my guidance would not be binding upon the persons 
making the statement. 

I reserve the remainder of my time, 


Republican Pledges Kept—Prosperity Since McHKinley’s 
Nomination—Help for Cuba. 


SPEECH 
HON. THADDEUS M. MAHON, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, February 21, 1898. 


The House paring nacer consideration the bill (S. 225) for the relief of the 
Newberry College, Newberry, S. C.— 


Mr. MAHON said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to incorporate as part of my remarks 
the following article from the columns of the New York Tribune: 


It is just two years since the Republican party in its convention at St. 
Louis nominated William McKinley and promised in its platform to do cer- 
tain in case it should be intrusted with the control of national 
affairs. ese were, in brief, the adoption of a protective tariff, which 
should benefit the American manufacturer and producer; reciprocity, which 
would add to the profits of the agriculturist; a sound currency ‘and inter- 
national bimetallism, if possible, and that the Government of the United 
States should use its influence and offices to restore anes and give 
independence to the island of Cuba. It is interesting at this time to see how 
these promises have been kept and what bas been the result. 


TARIFF. 


Congress to meet in extra session, beginning on March 15. The President’s 
message dealt peony with the tariff and urged immediate action. The 
bill was introduced in the House on the first day of the sessio: 


dministration since 


TEN MONTHS’ RECORD UNDER THE DINGLEY ACT—RECEIPTS $1,000,000 A DAY. 
Now, as to the course of the commerce and national finance since the enact- 
ment of this new and thoroughly protective tariff law, compared with the 
98 under the tariff act w receded it. The new law has now been 
in o 


immediate d ae enactmen 
the Wilson law 8 $40, 000 which would have been collected under 
the new law but 


cess of those of the corresponding ten months of the history of the Wilson 
roduce suffi- 


expenditures of the Government during the few years, 
service, which is practically self-sustaining, average 
3 a day the Jorn round, and the fact that the Dingley law has pro- 
uced an ax e of $1,000,000 a day since the effect of the anticipatory im- 
57 77 ceased to be felt shows that its framers were fully justified in their be- 
ef that it would meet tho 1 of the Government, and that 
the additions which have recently n made have been necessary only be- 
cause of the extraordinary expenses resulting from the war. The following 
table shows the 5 of the Government in the first ten months of the 
Dingley, Wilson, and McKinley laws: 


A COMPARISON OF RECEIPTS. 


Total receipts of Treasury (exclusive of Pacific railroad sales), in months, 
as follows: 


The o 
aside from the 


First ten months McKin- | First ten months Wil- | First ten months Ding- 
ley law. son law. ley law. 

Amount. Date. Amount, 

$2, $19, 023, 015 
19, 21, 933, 098 
19, 24,391,415 
2l, 25, 168,987 
27, 27,931, 494 
2, 23, 795, 227 
25. 28, 572, 358 
24, 29,307, 251 
25, 272, 30, 361, 443 
25, 615, 474 30,074, 818 

234, 336, 431 285, 559, 706 


A GAIN OF $157,00,00 IN SALES ABROAD DURING TEN MONTHS. 


When the Dingley bill was under consideration the free traders insisted, 
as they always do, that the adoption of the protective system would affect 
commerce vantageously—would reduce American markets a z 
Let us see how mueh truth there was in this c The new law went into 
effect during the first month of the present fiscal year, so it is fair, in dis- 
cussing this question, to consider the entire fiscal year, so far as completed, 
and compare it with the corresponding months of the preceding fis ear. 
Our total sales to other parts of the world during the eleven months of 
the fiscal year amount to $1,135,485,618, against $977 800,422 in the corresponding 
months of the preceding year. Here is a gain of over $157,000,000 in our sales 
to other n of the world in eleven months under the new tariff law. 
Does this look as though the protective system was hampering our foreign 
trade or reducing our sales to other parts of the world? 


EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURED GOODS SHOW AN INCREASE OF $1,000,000 A 
MONTH. 


Not only have American manufacturers been able under the Dingley law 
to continue their competition in the world’s markets, but they have actually 
increased their sales of American manufactures more than ‘x 000,000 in the 
first ten months of the fiscal year. Thus, in spite of the assertion of the 
low-tariff advocates that the protective-tariff system would disad 
tageously affect our Loreen commerce, we have increased our exports of 
manufactured articles at the rate of 81.500.000 a month since the enactment 
of the new law, and our total exports to other parts of the world at the rate 
of $15,000,000 a month, making a total much greater than in any corresponding 
period in the history of the ghee Indeed, the exports of the eleven 
months of the fiscal year just ended are greater than in any entire 
year in the history of the country, and the balance of trade is much larger 
than in any preceding 5 In the eleven months ending May 31, 1898, our 
total exports were $1.135,485,618, while the largest exports of any full fiscal 
year prior to this were (1597) $1,059,993,556. 

COMPETITIVE IMPORTS REDUCED. 


Not only has the Dingley law fulfilled the promises of its framers in sup- 
plying, under normal conditions, sufficient revenue to meet the ordinary ex- 
penses of the Government, and shown an increase of our exports of manu- 
factures and our general sales to other parts of the world, but it has at the 
same time reduced the imports from other parts of the world which came 
into competition with our manufacturers. The imports in the first eleven 
months of the present fiscal year amount to only $563,596,581, against $879,547,- 
891 in the corresponding months of the preceding year. Thus, while we have 
Reet rene our exports $157,000,000, we have decreased our imports §116,- 


The net result of the improvement of our foreign commerce since the en- 
actment of the Dingley law may be stated in a sentence, as follows: For the 
first time in our history we are exporting more manufact articles than 
we are imparting, and for the first time in our history our total exports are 
more than double our totalimports. These figures, it should be remembered, 
relate to the eleven months ending May 31, 1898. 

TRADE BALANCES COMPARED. 

ter) folowing table 1 the N a Sty m the eleyen ee just 
ended, and compares the = a ose of the corresponding eleye 
months in each year since 1891: 5 2 
Balance of trade in our favor during eleven months of fiscal year 1898 com- 

pared with corresponding period in 2 primi 


van- 


i =< Excess of 
Fleven months ending June l Imports. Exports. exports 
1898. $563, 596,581 | $1,135, 485, 618 1, 889, 037 
1897 , 57, 977, 800, 522 2.2.11 
1896. 723, 560, 934 815, 901, 087 92, 310,1 
670, 307, 921 752, 570, 335 82, 202,114 
1894. 603, 210, 910 834, 656, 085 231, $25,175 
1893. 796, 706, 378 782, 218, 625 * 14, 487, 753 
1892. a 755, 885, 894 965, 389, 811 28, 003, 917 
* Excess of imports. 
One feature of the discussion of the Dingley law which attracted much at- 


countries, which were more numerous 


tention was the protests from forei, 
receding tariff disc and which were pointed out by those 


than in any p: 
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W. and silver at various dates during the last t ears is interesting 
Indies eee, ee 8 and asteats rise rise in these three 
represen itive articles of general farm production: 


the face of these protests watched with much interest. PRICES OF SILVER AND FARM PRODUCTS. 
The following table shows our ee. to the countries in question in the 
ee „ 5 It will bo seen that in nearly every 
— —.— “Of th 5 aban in th een 3 on 
tion e ey iaw e 5 mon year 
— the low- tariff 1 2180 00 ‘don law. the romaine to 1 55 bee 3 in 
est ion os pan 000 greater in the first mon res- 
Sa year than in the corresponding months of the preceding year: i 63.5 $7.75 17.0 oo. 
Exports from the United States fo countvies which offered protests against the 74.5 8.25 . 66.0 
Dingle: y tarif. 1 k . 85.0 8.50 65.6 
100.8 9.50 S4 
Ten serge Ten months, 5 + 
102.2 9.00 56.6 
— — 104.2 10.75 55.6 
106.5 10.75 54.3 
203, 008 556, 877 118.0 11.50 58.6 
587, 265 721,280 
evar a One feature of the new tariff act whith caused complaint am 
900, 403 572. 317 — opposed to the protective th was the ion that the duty whic 
470.002 318 561 laced on hides would increase the price of shoes. In answer to it 
233.501 120.280 ar necessary to say that price tables recently published in Dun's Re- 
61. 664 111’ 635 iow quoting the aisan of boots and shoes from January 1, 1897, to June 2, 
997. 685 871.009 F the prices of shoes are now r than 
435.311 417.851 they were six months par fare -a of the Dingley law, which placed 
$25, 008 821 394 a duty on imported hides. 
$24 678 736" 695 That the improvement in our commerce and manufacturing industries fol- 
52.130 226.927 lowing the new tariff law has resulted advantageously to business is shown 
106. 981 122,050 | > the following table from Dun's Review, sho amounts of the liabilities 
* 


the 5 failures during the first five months of 1898 as compared 
with those of the corresponding months of the preceding years since 1893; 


Commercial failures first five months. 


One effect of the naw tariff law which will be of oe interest is the re- 


duction in the at tat xd of wool py followed thi 8 — the new 

law. The following table com the importat ions of wool, dur- 

ing the eleven months of the l year with the correspon of 
last year: 


Imports of wool during each month of fiscal year 1897 compared with 1898. 


EXCESS OF GOLD IMPORTS OVER ‘EXPORTS $102,020,999 IN ELEVEN MONTHS. 


The enormous balance of trade which the 5 has enjoyed during th 
last eleven months has resulted in the largest importations of pid în Sts his- 
tory. The total importations of gold, . ore and ion, amount 

uring the eleven months just ended to $117,057,851, and dedu the ex- 
of gold, which are $15,030, leaves an excess of im of $102,026,989 
lig even months. isa r sum than the t net imports in 
any full ull fiscal qoe in the history of the beg ya and is in marked contrast 
with the conditions during the precedi 3 in which ev 
ear showed a net exportation ranging $4,500,000 to $87,500,000, as 
dicated by the following table, which EROAN, the net exports and imports 
of gold (including bullion and ore) for the fiscal years since 1892: 


The movement of gold. 


; 


$ 
$ 
8 


BEZURERES 


Sr 


GESESSES omen 
88838388888 


= 
5 


Excess of ex- | Excess of im- 
ports of gold. | ports of gold. 


Total, Ii months. | B12, 941,435 


FARMER'S PRICES INCREASED, WHILE ARTICLES HE BUYS HAVE FALLEN. 


The effect of the improved conditions am manufacturers and of our 
foreign market has been felt by the farmers not alone in the increase in the 


price of 9 but in the price of every article which they have 
to sell, while in many articles which they buy prices have fallen 

The following ta resents the price of articles of farm production and 
ile gt BOE We Se 

peso irs Bnd bor ay e b y The effects of these enormous gold importations and of this general busi- 
tion and of artici of re consumption is fal ollowed 8 nea ness improvement are felt in the increased amount of money in circulation 
of silver on the two dates mentioned: in the United States, as shown by the official statements of the Treasury De- 


rtment. This statement is especially interesting, since the assertion was 
Prices of articles of farm production. Ls bode fa 


terial increase in our rved that fn ree and 3 
syen It wate pe ches yaa that in in spite of t oft the tar 11 . 
on on June , Was greater on 
July l. I. by dc 
18 Money in circulation in the United States. 
1 
4T 
-564 
r ot 
Hogs, e 
Mutton, carcasses (aia < 08 
.... ̃ ͤ 064 
2.00 
221 
+26 
12 


Prices of articles of farm consumption. 


Products. 


That the farmers of the country have had their share of this general pros- 
pe and have utilized it with a wisdom which characterized their course 
the campaign of 1596, as well as on other occasions, is shown by the recent! 
ublished statement that the et mortgages in Nebraska, which 8 
2 in 1896, were paca by $2,923,000 in 1807, The res ee 


Pe Per gallon aioe dice ee Sike resent year—and their accuracy has not been call 
Coffee thio No. 7, per pound) into that the farm mortgages filed in Nebraska in 189 were 
| | Phosphate. per 2,000 pounds 8 y — 5 28 ee $11 808,000: increase in indebtedness, $1,635,000; while in 
Bar silver, per Ounce. - 0... 5 eaoaai sews ASERS è 8 897 — a $11,844,000; released, $14,767,000—a decrease of indebted- 
In oniy a singio instance have the farmers failed to realize im ed prices, 
! Upon this question of seep ge teeing nfo Sette Moa price of | and that instance is cotton. That this con anan dow cotton is due 
farm products the following table showing prices of wheat, mess pork, So canses other than currency is indicated by the wring tabia wich. 
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shows the cotton production of the United States at various years since that 
preceding the date of the crime, so called, silver. 


Production of cotton in the United States. 


Year. Bales. Year. Bales. 
TAYE A AEA 2,975, 000 83 9,901,000 
1876.. ERINE a A — 1. 100,000 
. 6,575, 000 


Not only is the improvement in prices felt in general articles of farm 
duction, but also in farm stock, which, according to the estimates of the 
partment of Agriculture, has increased about ,000,000 in value during the 
year 1897, the increase being distributed as follows: 


Increase in farm stock, 


TO] 
zens, or to com with its — 5 o 
ment of the Unten States 3 y use its infiuence and good offices 


to restore peace and give independence to the island.“ 

The first step taken by President McKinley upon assuming the duties of 
his office was for the protection and release of American citizens in Cuba held 
in ppan prisons. Á statement sent to the Senate by President Cleyeland 
on January 25. 1807, showed that seventy-four American citizens had been 
arrested in Cuba since the beginning of the insurrection. Seven of these had 
been tried and appeals taken in two cases; seven others, correspondents of 
American news: rs, had been banished from the island. The case of Dr. 
Ruiz, who had died in prison and whose death was believed to be due to in- 
human treatment by his jailers, was made the pry of a special inquiry by 
President McKinley during the first two weeks of his Administration, and in 
the other cases suc 5 were taken to obtain their release before 
many weeks of the new Administration had passed that every American 
citizen so confined was released. 


PROTEST AGAINST WEYLER'S POLICY OF CRUEL PERSECUTION OF CUBANS. 


Another prompt step taken by the President was to bring about the cessa- 
tion of condition icted upon prisoners taken ye Spanish officials inthe war 
in Cuba. The President served notice upon the Spanish Government shortly 
after his inauguration that the United States Government recognized con- 
ditions in Cuba which demanded a different 5 from that 2 — 
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On May 17 he sent to Congress a message calling at 
‘American citizens in Cuba were suffe ing as the result of the war, and recom- 
mending an a; iation for their which was promptly adopted by 
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The Arbitration Bill—Judicial Arbitration Involves Inyol- 
untary Servitude. 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES G. MAGUIRE, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 5, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4372) cancerning car- 
riers engaged in interstate commerce and their employees— 

Mr. MAGUIRE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This so-called arbitration measure has been before 
Congress since 1893. Since its introduction in the Fifty-third Con- 

ss it has undergone many changes, nearly all of them modi- 

ing and limiting the power of enforcement of awards by the 

nited States courts. Ihave steadily opposed the arbitration bill 
in its various forms, use in all the forms that it has assumed 
it has involved the surrender on the part of the laborers con- 
cerned of certain fundamental and sacred rights that no citizen of 
this country should ever be willing to surrender or should ever 
be itted to surrender, if willing. The Ba wd of a laborer to 
quit his work whenever he pleases, being civilly responsible for 
any damage that may be unjustly occasioned to his employer 
thereby, is a sacred right which no American citizen shòuld eyer 
surrender. ; 

He should never consent to the passage of any law or to the 
passing of any decree by which he may be bound to submit to a 


See e enforcement of his contract for labor or to criminal pen- 

ties for violating such a contract. I will never consent to any 
law under which an American citizen may be bound or may bi 
himself irrevocably to the service of another, either for life`or for 
a year or for a day. I will not vote for any law which involves 
the power of a judge or of any other officer or person to compel one 
man unwillingly to perform work for another, or by mandate, or 
by injunction, or by any other legal process to specifically enforce 
labor contracts. 5 

If the bill now pending before the House means anything, it 
means that laborers who submit to arbitration under its be 
bound for at least a term to work for other persons regardless of 
their willingness or unwillingness to perform the labor. If the 
bill has not this meaning, then it has no meaning at all. If it has 
this meaning, it should not be passed. If it has no meaning at all 
it is idle legislation, and should therefore not be passed. Itis 
urged that the arbitration scheme provided for by this bill will 
tend to prevent strikes and lockouts, which are more wasteful and 
ruinous to the laborers involved in them than to the employers 
whose interests are also involved, and that it is better for the 
laborers concerned to sacrifice somewhat of their personal liberty 
for the purpose of avoiding strikes and lockouts than to be sub- 
jected to the burdens and evils of such conflicts under existing 

Ws. 

I haye no doubt, sir, that under the present industrial in 
which the masses of the laborers of our country, excluded from 
all means of independent self-support, driven into the labor mar- 
kets to compete with each other helplessly; with an army of un- 
employed laborers in every labor center bidding for the places of 
those who are employed; with the possibility of strikes and lock- 
outs involved in every struggle between employers and employ- 
ees, it may seem better to large bodies of American laborers to 
purchase their peace and some security of employment even at 
the expense of surrendering some portion of that blood-bought 
liberty which throngh ages of unceasing strife their fathers se- 
cured and passed to them as a glorious heritage, but to my mind 
neither peace nor security of employment can ever be safely or 
properly purchased by the surrender of one tittle of human liberty. 

It is said that it is idle to talk about the liberty of the American 
laborer, because the industrial conditions now prevailing in this 
country have already deprived him of his industrial liberty; that 
freedom of contract is unknown to Jabor, because the laborer is 
driven to accept whatever employment the market offers, regard- 
less of the inadequacy of wages to the service which he engages 
to render, because he has no option; because, although he is nom- 
inally free to accept or reject the employment into which he en- 
ters, he is driven by the lash and pressnre of conditions that he 
can not control into the acceptance of his employer’s terms; that 
the lash of hunger and of the fear of want are as potent in driv- 
ing him to whatever employment offers as was lash of the 
master potent in driving the slave to his daily task, and that there- 
fore it is an advantage rather than a detriment to the laborer to 
have an op ity to submit the question of wages and other 
matters in dispute to arbitrators who may be more just than the 
employer, and that after all it involves no increase of the hard- 
ship of the laborer’s lot to be compelled, even against his will, to 
continue in his employment upon the terms fixed by the award of 
the arbitrators or by the decree of the court, to which in certain 
cases and on questions of law ap may be taken. 

It is, sir, alas, too true that industrial conditions are very much 
as the laborers state them. All opportunities for self-employment 
to labor in this country are practically closed against the laborer. 
He is herded in the labor market and his labor must be offered as 
a commodity in competition with that of the least fortunate un- 
employed man who can perform the same kind of work. But all 
these hardships are imposed upon the laborer by extraneous in- 
fluences, by powers external to himself, So long as that is true, 
while they may impose hardships upon him, they can not involve 
any Lore apo to himself, because, although he may be con- 
demned to conditions of serfdom, he is not a voluntary slave. 

He may still stand in the attitude of a freeman, assert his right, 
quit his employment, and struggle for justice, but the moment 
he consents to be bound to personal servitude to a particular mas- 
ter for life or for a parti: r time, either by his own contract or 
by the award of arbitrators or by a decree of court, he stands in 
the position of a serf who has chosen serfdom in exchange for 

eace and temporary security in an opportunity to earn a bare 
iving. The moment he is placed in that position he has aban- 
doned the struggle by which, through ages of trial and ages of 
difficulty, his 1 if not his ancestors, in the industrial 
fields of Great Britain and the United States, have struggled 


unfalteringly for all that he now enjoys of liberty and justice. 
Fully realizing the deplorable condition in which the American 
laborer finds himself to-day, I will not assent to any proposition 
for the amelioration of his condition by the surrender of any 
part of his liberty. The way to industrial freedom, the way to 
universal justice, the way to independence and happiness among 
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the laboring classes, is the way of freedom and not of serfdom. 
Bills such as the pending measure may bring temporary relief to 
labor as the price of its sacrifice of liberty, but they lead inevitably 
to more drastic measures on the lines on which they are drawn. 
To-day this bill is accepted by certain labor organizations. 

To-morrow the corporations and other great os inter- 
ested in binding labor to involuntary servitude will ask for 
amendments which, from their point of view, will be necessary 
to make this measure effective. They will then secure substan- 
tially the terms of the bill as it was submitted to the Fifty-fourth 
Congress. Then the step from one condition of serfdom to an- 
other will seem easy to both parties. The employers will demand 
a further modification of the measure in order to make it effect- 
ive for the accomplishment of its objects, and they will readily 
secure further amendments which will put in force all the drastic 
provisions of the original so-called Olney bill of the Fifty-third 

ongress, and reduce every employee engaged in interstate traffic 
to the awful position of servitude from which the sailors engaged 
in the merchant marine service are now bravely trying to extri- 
cate themselves. 

Attention is called to a provision of the bill that no court shall 
punish any laborer as for contempt of court for failing to comply 
with the terms of any award which may be made by arbitrators 
appointed under this act, and it is argued that this provision 
entirely does away with the 29775 of the court to specifically 
enforce the award ox to compel laborers to serve their 1 
against their will. Why is the language of this provision limited 
specifically to violations of the award of the arbitrators? Why 
are the courts denied power to punish as for contempt any viola- 
tion of the award of the arbitrators? Why was not the provision 
made broad enough to prohibit the courts from punishing as con- 
tempt of court any refusal of laborers to continuein their employ- 
ment etter an award or after a decree of the court upholding an 
award? 

Why, sir, the limitation thus imposed upon the court by this 
bill amounts to absolutely nothing. No court would ever punish 
a laborer or anybody else for refusing to comply with the terms 
of an award made by a tribunal other than the court. How could 
the refusal to comply with the terms of an award made by arbi- 
trators be a contempt of court? The limitation on the power of 
the court therefore applies only to a casein which the court would 
never assume to punish a party for contempt of court. No con- 
tempt of court can be committed until after an order of court has 
been made. Suppose that, pending the arbitration, a laborer 
should refuse to observe the status quo required by the terms of 
this act pending arbitration, and an injunction should be sought 
and granted requiring him to continue in his employment under 
this law during the 1 the arbitration proceeding, and 
the laborer should then quit his employment. Summoned before 
the court to show cause why he should not be punished for con- 
tempt, let us see how he would plead the terms of this act as a 
defense. 

He would show to the court that under the arbitration law it 
had no power to punish him as for contempt of court for viola- 
ting an award made under the law. The court would ask him 
what that had to do with the violation of an injunction issued by 
the court to prevent him from 1 his employment ete 
arbitration. In my opinion the laborer would find himself at his 
wits’ end, and would be obliged to send for the distinguished 
author of this bill to explain to the court how the provision of the 
bill, limiting the power of the court, would protect him from pun- 
ishment for violating the court’s injunction, and in my opinion 
it would require greater ingenuity than that of the very ingenious 
AEREA trou Gio to ea satisfactory defense of the laborer’s 
position. 


Again, after the arbitration and award, and either an ap 
taken to a court of competent jurisdiction or a suit instituted to 
enforce the award, and a decree of the court entered ne 
the award or adjudging the award to be fair and equitable an 
requiring the parties to observe it, what then? Why, a manda- 
tory injunction or some such suitable process to compel the parties 
to execute the award. Suppose that the laborer should defy that 
mandatory injunction and the courtshould cite him for contempt 
of court in 8 obedience to its decree. Would the limitation 
contained in this act 1 e. him from punishment? Certainly 
not. The court would not be proceeding to punish him for vio- 
lating the award, but for violating the court's order or decree based 
upon the award. In my opinion, therefore, the limitation is a 
mere piece of jugglery which will finally prove to be a snare and 
a trap to the laborers who are now clamoring for the passage of 
this bill. 

Again, sir, the case of Robertson against Baldwin, decided on 
January 25, 1897, holds all such contracts as might be made under 
this bill binding and enforceable. 


It holds that the thirteenth amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution, prohibiting involuntary servitude, has no application toa 
case in which the servitude had its origin in the contract of the 
party held to service, and that the Federal courts have power to 


specifically enforce such labor contracts exactly as they were 
enforced before the adoption of the thirteenth amendment. 

This decision restores to its full effect subdivision 8 of section 2 
of Article IV of the Federal Constitution, which was supposed to 
have been abrogated by the thirteenth amendment. 

That subdivision authorizes the courts to deliver contract la- 
borers to “the party to whom such service or labor may be due.” 

This bill authorizes the Federal courts to enforce awards by the 
exercise of their ordinary equity powers. These equity powers 
are given to the Federal courts by the Federal Constitution. 

In view of these considerations may it not be doubted if this 
Congress has power to place any limitation on the courts in the 
matter of enforcing the contracts and awards? 

May it not turn out that the provisions of this bill which bind 
the laborer to his service are constitutional and that the limita- 
tions nominally placed upon the courts in the interest of the 
laborer are unconstitutional? 

Would sucha result be very disappointing to some of the lead- 
ing advocates of the bill? ~ 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] tells us that the 
provision for the enforcement of the award by the Federal court 
is dependent upon the agreement of tho ig hoa to the arbitration, 
and that the parties may or may not e such an agreement, as 
may to each of them seem best; that such an agreement, if 
made, would be the purely voluntary act of the parties at the 
time of submitting their differences to arbitration. 

In a certain sense that is true, but it is certainly true also that 
there can be no arbitration under this act, if passed, unless the 
parties do enter into the prescribed agreement for the judicial en- 
forcement of the award. 

Gentlemen say that the laborers and labor organizations inter- 
ested are earnestly urging the passage of this bill, and that they 
are going to vote for it on that account, however doubtful they 
may be of its merits. 

That would be all right if no principle were involved. If it 
were a mere question of expediency, I, too, would waive my own 
opinion in favor of the judgment of those who are to be affected 
by the legislation. 

But I can not surrender my convictions on a question of prin- 
ciple. For my part I stand as Ihave stood throughout my whole 
public life, in favor of every labor reform that tends to give 
greater freedom to the laborer, that tends to remove his shackles, 
that tends to break down the power of monopoly which oppresses 
him, that tends to make him equal to the best and greatest of his 
fellow-men, that tends to blot out the class line which makes of 
the laborers a servient class and of the employers a dominant 
class in our country. Labor can never be permanently benefited 
by according it the right to condemn itself to any sort of invol- 
untary servitude. Labor needs freedom, opportunity for self- 
employment, relief from all of the monopolies that now bar its 
way to successful self-employment and that strip it of the lion’s 
share of the wealth which it produces. If this measure shall be 
passed it will bring more grief than relief to labor, but it ma 
serve a good purpose through the warning that its operation will 
give to all other classes and organizations of labor, of the danger 
_ 5 that lie in the purchase of peace at the price of 

rty. 


War Revenue Bill, 
SPEECH 
HON. THEODORE E. BURTON, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 28, 1898. 
The House having under consideration the conference report on the bil} 
(H. R. 10100) to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures— 

Mr. BURTON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This war will cost n priceless sacrifice of human 
life and human suffering. But there is another misfortune which, 
if the struggle is prolonged, is sure tocome. Its results will be 
less keenly felt; but its extent will be more general. I refer to the 
decrease in material prosperity. Iam not one of those who be- 
lieve that we go to war as to a summer excursion, nor do I believe 
in the absurd delusion that war brings prosperity. It may per- 
haps bring prosperity to those who have boats to sell, or to those 
who have supplies needed for the war; but to the great body of 
the people the waste incident to war is sure to bring diminished 
success, and perhaps to many keen distress, It is a consolation 
to know that we have not entered upon this contest without suffi- 
cient provocation, and that we can justify ourselves to our own 
consciences and to the judgment of the world. 
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We have taken no steps for territorial expansion by the annex- 
ation of Cuba, as other nations would haye done. Our trade has 
suffered incalculable damage from the distracted conditions of the 
island. We have spent millions to prevent the sending of supplies 
to the insurgents. We have scrupulously observed the law of 
nations as regards interfering to aid the Cubans, though the spirit 
of all our people has been greatly aroused. _ ast 

Even os es the Maine was destroyed we displayed a spirit of 
calmness and forbearance which has been a maryel to other peo- 
ples. At last it became manifest that hundreds of thousands 
were perishing in Cuba under a plan for the subjugation of the 
island which sought to conquer it with or without inhabitants. 

I wish to say that I honor the President of the United States for 
the stand he has taken for peace, so long as it was consistent with 
honor; and whatever may be the opinion of the present, I believe 
the people will honor him for his course in this great transaction. 
He waited until the time came when so loud was the appeal to our 
humanity and our patriotism that action could not longer be 
deferred. 

We have entered upon this contest to lift up the heads of the 
suffering, to bring succor to the starving and the dying, to estab- 
lish peace and ander and liberty in that distracted isle. If criti- 
cism is made upon our course, we may appeal with confidence 
from the selfish interests and passions of the moment to the delib- 
erate judgment of the future, that tribunal whose decisions are 
immortal. 

In the present exigency an increased burden of expense and of 
taxation is inevitable, and this bill gives to the Administration ad- 
ditional authority to borrow, and also provides for increased rey- 
enue. No civilized nation has ever efficiently maintained a war 
of this magnitude without the use of credit, and without giving 
the Administration the right to borrow we should fail in our dut 
and allow the prosecution of the contest to be hampered by insuf- 
ficient means, and to be embarrassed by a lack of that confidence 
which is so essential to a vigorous policy. 

As regards taxation, the bill before us has added importance, 
because it is inevitable that the least burdensome taxes provided 
in it will be retained. Under the fostering infiuence of protection 
and in the great increase of home production our dependence upon 
foreign nations is diminishing year by year. The quantity of du- 
tiable imports during the fiscal year 1898 will surely be less by 
tens of millions than during the preceding year. Thus the income 
derived from protective duties has reached and passed its maxi- 
mum, and we must look to new sources from which to obtain 
sufficient revenue, even in times of e. This fact establishes 
rather than assails the wisdom of the system of protection, and 
argues for its continuance, whatever changes may be desirable in 
detail. Nor does it throw discredit upon the tariff law passed last 
year. Not only has that law had no sufficient opportunity for 
trial, but also, at the time of its passage, no one could foresee the 
degree of expansion which has occurred in domestic manufac- 


ures. 

While cordially supporting this bill, I am not unmindful of its 
defects—defects which partly arise from the haste with which it 
has been prepared, also from a patriotic disposition to promptl 
enact a law which shall furnish additional revenue, even thoug 
it may be far from perfect. 

An examination of the means of providing for public expendi- 
ture in this country hasled me to believe that in national as well 
as in State and municipal taxation our methods abound in crudi- 
ties. Though the defects are less noticeable in national taxation 
than in State and municipal, a careful study of this subject and 
the adoption of more rational methods is a subject well worth the 
consideration of legislative bodies and of public men, 

As regards national taxation, the Krons objection to our 19 75 50 
in past zone has been, in a word, a lack of uniformity. No na- 
tion in the world could have gone through an experience of con- 
stant change such as that through which we have gone without 
financial distress or ruin. We have had one policy one year and 
another policy the next; and, worse than that, there has been con- 
stant turmoil and agitation. No manufacturer who builds a fac- 
tory can be sure but that different tariff regulations may be 
adopted within a year, such that he might as well raze his fac- 
tory to the ground. The mechanic who learns a trade can not be 
sure but that, by some change in our laws, the trade which he 
has learned with so much labor will be entirely useless tohim. It 
would be better to adopt a system of taxation, even though erro- 
neous in some particulars, provided it were adhered to with a rea- 
sonable degree of permanence. 

The main critic to be made on this bill is the multitude of 
objects that are included in it. That plan of taxation is best 
which is most easily administered and in which the internal-rey- 
enue taxes or import duties are imposed on a 5 
small number of objects, or classes of objects, so that the annoy- 
ance and burden of the taxpayer and the task of collection may 
not be out of proportion to the amount realized. Before man 
years, I am confident, we shall have import duties on tea and cof- 


+ 


fee. These are commodities the quality and value of which are 
computed at our customs offices, and we have all the machinery 
for the collection of duties with little additional expense. 

I have little confidence in an opinion, frequently expressed upon 
this floor, that taxation can be so adjusted that its burdens will 
fall 9 upon one class of taxpayers while another will be 
relieved. It is rather the general rule that taxes, judiciously im- 
posed and fairly collected, create a burden which rests upon all 
the people and under which each citizen pays in proportion to 
what he consumes. Business will so adjust itself as to render 
equitable any taxes under which all taxable property or objects 
are taxed in equal proportion in the hands of all owners. The 
inevitable tendency is toward equal income on all capital and 
equal compensation for the same skill and labor, provided the 
risk and desirability of the investment or employment are the same. 

Adam Smith, who has been quoted in this discussion, said: 

No tax can ever reduce for any considerable time the rate of profit in any 
particular trade. 

True, some may be crushed by the burden when the tax is first 
imposed, but the stronger will survive and confirm therule. Ifa 
tax is imposed upon an article the price of that article will be in- 
creased in exact proportion to the amount of the tax. If the bur- 
dens of taxation fall upon any employment those engaged in that 
employment will demand and receive a compensation exactly in- 
creased by the amountof that burden. In this view the taxpayer 
merely advances to the Government the amount necessary for 
revenue, while the tax is finally paid by the last purchaser or 
consumer; ” and it is of primary importance that taxes should be 
so levied that all must pay them alike; that is, they should not be 
such that one must bear the burden while another may escape. 

Thus it is better policy to impose taxes upon tangible objects 
than upon those which are intangible. In the administration of 
methods of taxation it has been found also that those taxes are 
most easily and justly collected which least require examination 
into pre affairs and official espionage. The taxgatherer is not 
a welcome visitor, and evasion is often excused when exercised in 
dodging taxation which would not be excused elsewhere. What- 
ever may be said of the moral aspect of this question the facts 
are undoubted. 

An income tax has been much discussed of late. If it would ac- 
complish all that its advocates claim, I should favorit, even though 
a constitutional amendment should be necessary. Many plausible 
arguments can be made for it. Its burdens would seem to rest 
upon those most able to pay. It would seem to restrict the undue 
accumulation of wealth by a limited number of individuals. Iç 
would also be a tax easily raised or lowered so as to meet chang- 
ing conditions from year to year in which greater or less expendi- 
tures are necessary. 

In opposing a provision for an income tax in this bill, we may 
pass by certain objections frequently made. First, that it pro- 
motes class discrimination by exempting smaller incomes and 
taxing larger ones. Second, that no income tax can be 
which is equitable, because the tax must be paid irrespective of 
the source from which the income is derived, while income is de- 
rived from a great variety of resources, and the burden is entirely 
unequal in different cases. For example, the incomes of those 
who must rely upon salaries, as compared with those who have 
funds invested; the incomes of those whose property already pays 
large taxes, as against those whose property does not. 

here is alsoa very manifest and more yalid objection applicable 
to the present situation, namely, the fact that the Supreme Court 
of the United States has decided such a measure to be unconsti- 
tutional, and in levying such a tax it would be necessary in this 
5 to rely upon the uncertain chances of a lawsuit, with 
the probabilities overwhelmingly against success in collecting ad- 
ditional revenue from this source. 

Disregarding these objections, the question of the expediency of 
an income tax and of its correctness in principle still remains. In 
the first place, we meet the inevitable fact that among a free peo- 
ple there is a spirit of resistance to interference with their private 
affairs: On this subject, to quote Adam Smith again, he said of 
an income tax: 

An inquisition into every man’s private circumstances, and an inquisition 
which, in order to accommodate the tax tothem, watched overall the fluctua- 
tions of his fortune, would be a source of such continual and endless vexa- 
tion as no people could support. 

In the next place, it is no exaggeration to m that every attempt 
in this country to impose taxes upon intangible property, orin the 
levying of which the amount to be collected depends upon disclo- 
sures made by the person taxed, has proved a failure, uring the 
later years when the income tax was in vogue in this country the 
disparity between the sum total of incomes returned for taxation 
and the vastly larger amount which everyone knew to exist was 
so great as to make this method of raising revenue simply ridicu- 
lous. Those having incomes slightly in excess of the minimum 
amount upon which the tax was levied were compelled to pay 
their full share, while those having much larger incomes were 
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able to so manipulate returns as to escape with a very slight 
burden. 


But a more vital question: Does an income tax accomplish the 
result claimed for it? Does it compel the burden of taxation to 
be paid by those most able to bear it? It seems to me that this 
contention is refuted by the sfatement of a very obvious rule. 
The income which any person has year by year, whether derived 
from investments or personal services, is not so many dollars and 
cents, or so many pounds and pence, but a certain share of the 
amount of wealth to be divided among the citizens of a com- 
munity in any year. If a professional man has a certain income, 
and an income tax is levied upon him, he increases the amount of 
his fees in exact proportion. 

The physician who formerly charged a pound, or 20 shillings, for 
a consultation fee, charges a guinea, or 21 shillings. If an owner 
of real estate has property which rents for $2,000 a year, and an 
income tax is imposed, he raises the rent to $2,100, or whatever 
sum may be necessary to meet the increased charge caused by the 
income tax. If this charge is levied upon investments which 
draw a certain rate of interest, the rate of interest is proportion- 
ately increased. It is true that time must elapse in this, as in all 
other methods of taxation, to adjust conditions to new regula- 
tions: but that such will be the ultimate result there can be no 
question. 

Carefully considered, it will appear that the proposed income 
tax, like usury laws and many similar regulations, inevitably lead 
to demoralizing evasion—to the creation of discrimination among 
those who must pay—so that the least scrupulous gain the advan- 
tage; and also, in the end, to aggravate the very evils which it is 
claimed they tend to prevent. 

In conclusion, it may be said that any law for the raising of 
revenue in this country will be, in a measure, tentative or tempo- 
rary. We are in an exceptional position among nations. Our 
great progress creates revolutions year by year. Wealth increases 
enormously; old methods give place to new; machinery and ap- 
pliances, the best the world afforded, are discarded, as it were, 
over night; and the manufacturer or merchant who stood at the 
front and possessed the best of facilities, finds his investment lost 
by reason of new inventions or new methods devel by his 
countrymen. Thousands of failures have been caused by the fact 
that the victim found himself superseded by others, who in turn 
must yield to further improvements and developments. Invention 
follows invention, and, above all, we have that stimulus which 
belongs to free institutions and the strong, restless activity of free 
men e ed in the development of the richest country on earth. 
To these changes in our industrial life changes in revenue laws must 
respond. In the midst of it all itis to be ho that a system of 
taxation may be evolved which shall be equitable to all and impose 
the least possible burden. 


Present Construction of Massachusetts Avenue Bridge Over 
Rock Creek. 


REMARKS 
HON. ROWLAND B. MAHANY, 


OF NEW YORE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 18, 1898. 


e ee ene to provide tor the expenses of the govern. 
le n. 0 for z 
SR, of tho District ot Co — — — fiscal year ening Jone 30, and 
for other purposes 

Mr. MAHANY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: When this proposition, on February 1, came be- 
fore us for consideration, the House, on a division in the Committee 
of the Whole, defeated the project by a vote of 90 to 42; and then, 
when tellers were demanded, reiterated its vote of disapproval 98 


to 64. 
Mr. BINGHAM. Will the gentleman state what the vote was 
upon? 
Mr. MAHANY. The vote was upon the proposition to con- 
struct the Massachusetts avenue bridge. 
Mr. BINGHAM. On what basis? 


Mr. MAHANY. i ow the basis of an expenditure of $200,000. 
Mr. BINGHAM. ow, that is right. 
Mr. MAHANY. The gentleman from Pennsylvania will admit, 


however, that the $25,000 provided for here is merely the begin- 
ning, and that when the continuous contract is concluded the 
bridge will have cost $200,000 or more. 

Mr. BINGHAM. In the course of years, 

Mr. MAHANY. Oh, well, that is a mere quibble. The mon 
will be ready as the work TFF 


On February 2, on a separate vote, the House defeated the pro 
osition by 134 to 3i—another emphatic expression of disapproval. 
Now, I desire to bring the attention of the House to bear upon 
these facts, that in this niger gine there has been no river and bar- 
bor bill proposed because of the alleged desire on the part of cer- 
tain leaders for economy in public nditures. Great harbors 
and splendid rivers, the commerce of which would enhance the 
prosperity and increase the wealth of the United States, have been 
thus deprived of needed improvements. 

A MEMBER. And public buildings. 

Mr. MAHANY. Yes; and, as the gentleman su ts, public 
buildings, which are for the facilitation of municipal Fonua and 
indirectly for the convenience of the whole people, have received 
scant consideration from this Congress. Only afew days ago the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations made a strenuous 
and insistent fight against $95,000 for a light-house tender, which 
was not only for the progress of lake commerce, but also for the 
safety of our shipping; and yet the Committee on the District of 
Columbia calmly proposes to appropriate $200,000 for an orna- 
mental bridge to accommodate a sparse population on this side of 
Rock Creek and to adorn an absolute wilderness on the other. 

If gentlemen will turn to the ional Directory and ex- 
amine the map of Washington and its environs, they will see, on 
turning to the point marked 16, that what I have said is absolutely 
correct—that there is not the slightest evidence of population on 
the other side of Rock Creek at the locality in question. Now, 
then, when it was proposed by the Committee on Appropriations 
to cut down the expenditures for the letter-carrier service $163,- 
000, an economy“ that would have been a business disaster to 
the great cities of the United States, the plan met with the ardent 
approval of the very men who, prating constantly about the ur- 
gent necessity of “keeping down the appropriations,” now sit 
silent and let a manifest and unmistakable ‘‘ job” succeed. 

Mr. BENNETT. May | ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. MAHANY. A dozen, if you wish. 

Mr. BENNETT. When the question of the deficiency in the 
postal service was announced yesterday there was not even a sug- 
pano made from the House to strike that appropriation from 

e bill, 

Mr. MAHANY. Oh, I understand that perfectly well. 

Mr. BENNETT. There was not even an amendment offered. 

Mr. MAHANY. Is the gentleman asking a question or mak- 
ing as h? He seems to overlook the fact that the professional 
‘watchdogs of the Treasury” on both sides of the House have 
not emitted a single growl at the proposition to expend $200,000 
for this bridge, whereas they fought savagely to tear down the 
letter-carrier service of the United States to the extent of $163,000. 

Mr. PERKINS. Who are those professional watchdogs? 

Mr. MAHANY. Well, I will leave it to their own modesty to 
discover their identity. [Laughter.] Now, as the members of 
this House well know, whenever there has been a By seg to 
vote money for neces: public improvements I have always 
been in favor of ali policy, but I believe the 5 
under discussion is ill-timed and unwarranted. If the House 
passes the amendment, a wrong will be done against the many in 
the interest of the few, and the result will be a benefit chiefly to 
a syndicate of land speculators who have holdings on each side 
of Rock Creek and desire a bridge, not to accommodate develop- 
ment, but to promote it. [Applause.] 


Claims Reported by Accounting Officers. 
SPEECH 
HON. SYDNEY E. MUDD, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 11, 1898. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole for the of consid- 
ering the bill (H. R. 4936) for the allowance of certain cl: or stores and 
supplies re: the Court of Claims under the provisions of the act ap- 
proved March 3, and commonly known as the Bowman Act, and for other 
purposes— 

Mr. MUDD said: - 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: It seems to me that fhe question as to the pro- 
priety of settlement of these claims is one that has passed beyond 
the domain of legitimate controversy. It is a subject-matter that 
has been discussed and argued over and over again before the 
Court of Claims and in successive Congresses until the claimants 
have become disheartened and wearied out with delay and in 
many cases impoverished through constant and fruitless struggles 
and expenditures in their efforts to secure from Congress what 
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seems to them, as it does to me, to be the performance of a plain 
and imperative duty. A 

Fifteen years ago, under what is known as the Bowman Act, 
Congress established a tribunal for the trial of matters of fact 
connected with these claims, in conferring upon the Court of 
Claims the jurisdiction to hear and to try and to pass upon them, 

The findings of that court, made in pursuance of that act, have 
been made and reported as to and in favor of all the claims em- 
braced in this bill. ¢ 

It is true that the findings of the court in these cases are not 
technically judgments. You can not issue execution upon them. 

You can not issue execution against a sovereign power, even 
when you have a judgment, and in this respect there is no differ- 
ence between the conclusions of the court in these cases and 
those in which a formal judgment is rendered. In both cases re- 
course must be had to Congress for an appropriation. They are 
binding upon the conscience and the honor of the Government, 
however, just as much as the most formal judgment that could 
be rendered by any tribunal in the land. i, 

These findings of the court are, in all essential respects, analo- 
gous to the verdict of a jury, and are as obligatory in morality 
and in justice upon Congress as is an ordinary verdict of a jury 
upon ordinary courts of law. È ; $ 

The one element that is lacking in the usual make-up of judg- 
ments in these cases, is that Congress did not empower and direct 
the court to apply the law in the cases arising before it. ; 

That Jaw was left with, and still abides in and resolves itself 
into the question of the liability of, Congress, and the liability of 
Con becomes and performs the function of the law now ap- 
plicable to this class of cases. : : 

That liability has been determined; determined by Congress it- 
self in the establishment of a tribunal to which we have com- 
mitted the decision of these claims, and by 8 after prece- 
dent in Congress after Congress, in bills of similar character to 
this, declaring and oie aay | and discharging this 1 

It is true we can not make Congress pay these claims. There 
is no court of appeals in the premises. But when, recognizing 


the justice and the equity of these claims, we refuse to pay them, 
we have entered upon and committed ourselves to a policy of re- 
udiation as rank and as unqualified as if we re to pay the 


interest or the principal of our bonds. . 

These claims, as is stated in the title of the bill, and the act 
under which it is reported, are claims for stores and supplies to 
the Army of the United States, furnished and used in aid of and 
in the prosecution of the movements of the Army in its work of 
the suppression of the rebellion; and while not as formally at- 
tested and evidenced as the written obligations of the Govern- 
ment, they are in no sense less obligatory in the forum of con- 
science and good morals than are the debts that are attested by 
the bonds that were given to obtain money for the support of the 
Army, and in large measure to provide for supplies similar to 
those that are sought to be paid for by this bill. 

The farmer, in his granary door or in his wheat field, could not 
well py Sr stipulate over forms of contracts in the presence of 
pointed bayonets, It was not generally quite practical or politic to 
parley over the terms of an indenture in the presence of a moving 


army. j 
These claims represent open accounts against the Government 
for “goods bargained and sold” and “materials furnished and 
rovided,” in the language of the common counts in an ordinary 
eclaration at law. 

They bear the same relation to the bonds as do the accounts 
of a private citizen to his notes of hand or his con under 

- seal. An honest man makes no difference between the two; an 
honest government does not, except in so far as such a course of 
conduct may be put upon it by those who, for the time being, rep- 
resent or misrepresent it. 

These claims are not barred by the statute of limitations, as, 
n ne discussions in Congress, many at a distance are often led 

elieve. 

If they were, the statute would have been pleaded, as the law 
provides that it can be pleaded, before the Court of Claims, and 
the decision would have been averse to the claimants, and being 
averse, would have barred them finally and forever, and the claims 
never been presented here again. 

There has been no negligence on the part of the claimants. 
There are no laches to be imputed to them, They have, in one 
way or another, prosecuted their claims from the end of the war 
to the present time, pushing them with alternating hope and 
despair, like the Sysiphwan rock, up the hill that leads to Con- 
gress—and they are hanging here to-day, just as valid and sub- 
sisting claims as if it were but yesterday that the armies of the 
United States on their marchway through a hostile country ob- 
tained food and sustenance for their men and their horses from 
the people whom Congress is asked again to slap in the face to- 
day by another, and perhaps a final, repudiation of obligations 
= ao whose settlement no valid reason has ever yet been as- 


Why is it, after all, that we hesitate to pay these claims? What 
reason is there that is proffered in justification of the refusal of 
their payment? 

Gentlemen ees findings are not ‘‘ judgments,” and behind 
that technical, hair-splitting distinction seek to shelter and to 
fortify themselves for their inaction and hostility to the measure. 

This is a makeshift and a parody upon language, in my judg- 
ment, Mr. Chairman, 

They are judgments, sir, as I have heretofore argued, as far as 
any inquiries of fact can lead up to or conclusions of fact consti- 
tute “judgments.” They import verity and are conclusive as to 
matters of fact in all respects, unless for reasons which would 
avail as grounds for new trial, and if there were such, these 

ounds are entertainable and determinable in the Court of Claims 
itself, upon ordinary common law principles, just as they are in 
other judicial tribunals. 

But, dismissing the question of the formality of these findings 
and as to whether or not they constitute “judgments,” let us look 
P the matter from the standpoint of common sense and common 

onesty. 

We have sent these people into court; we have bidden them, in 
fact made them, enter upon these trials upon issues framed by 
ourselves. We have said to them, Gointo this court with your 
claims, this court which we constituted and created for the pur- 
pone of passing upon them, a court which we have created of 

earned, trained, and distinguished jurists, men of marked and 
conspicuous loyalty and public virtue, whose affinities in life and 
whose sympathies, if we could imagine any for a moment to enter 
into their deliberations, would be inclined against you; prove 
your loyalty to the Government, and the fact and the amount of 
your claim to the satisfaction of that court, who shall sift and 
weigh the evidence for and against you, with the ablest counsel that 
the Government can afford, to defend and protect its interests, 
and when that has been done, and the court shall so certify to us, 
come back to Congress and you shall be paid your money. That 
is what we said to these ple. That is what we meant to say 
when we sent them into this court, 

We meant that or we meant nothing; we meant that or we. 
meant to trick and to betray these people from the beginning, and 
that Co: contemplated any such alternative as this no man 
with respect for the honor of his country will for a moment har- 
bor a suspicion or suggestion of. 

They have gone into court and proved these two essential facts, 
these two 5 which we established as the conditions, 
and the only conditions, of the settlement of their claims, 

They have proved their loyalty, every one of them, as they are 
required to do—as a jurisdictional and preliminary fact—by a 
preponderance of proof, with the burden upon the claimants, and 
in accordance with common-law rules of evidence—proved their 
loyalty at a time and in a section of the country when and where 
it required nerve and courage and bravery, oftentimes sacrifices 
and sufferings, the like of which was not felt and known of in 
more fortunate sections from which, occasionally, men now come 
and call it patriotism and public duty to vote down these people 
because they say they have not ‘‘judgments;” because they have 
not sufficient of strength of machinery and paraphernalia of law 
to cause gentlemen to stand up and toe the mark of national honor 
to these le who sufiered and who gave and surrendered of 
their substance as did the soldiers of the country, that the coun- 

itself might the better live. 
he Constitution of the United States, Mr. Chairman, says that 
private property shall not be taken for 770 — uses without just 
compensation. The Constitution of the United States is an instru- 
ment which, I submit, sir, should be accorded some modicum of 
respect in this asin all branches of theGovernment. The private 
roperty for which these claims are now here submitted was taken 
or public use in the eye of the Constitution in that it was taken 
for the use and the support of the armies of the United States at 
a time when they were engaged in a struggle for the preservation 
and the maintenance of the Constitution itself. 

But gentlemen say we are not able to pay these claims; that we 
can not spare the money to discharge them at this time. 

As to just when the time will arrive when we will be able to pay 
them no suggestion is made; no expectation or hope is held out. 

This argument will not answer; this pretext will not do, Mr. 
Chairman. This great Government is not yet a bankrupt or a 
beggar. Weare not, and I apprehend we are not yet prepared to 
announce to the world that we are, either in a state of, or upon 
the verge of, or in any sort of dread or expectancy of a condition 
of national insolvency. 

The amount involved in this bill, about a million and a quar- 
ter of dollars, is a mere pittance in the light of the financial abil- 
ity of the United States; a mere bagatelle by the side of the lib- 
eral and luxuriant appropriations we make for the thousand and 
one objects and projects not a hundredth part as deserving as 
this. It is well that we should be just before we grow to be gen- 


erous. 
But a few more of claims of this character can come before 
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Congress hereafter. Their limit has already been reached, and only 
those claims which are now pending can be considered, as all others 
are barred by the statute of limitations; and figuring on the ratio 
of amounts allowed by the Court of Claims to amounts presented 
in the future, as we have found it in the past, it is safe to assume 
that from two to three millions—likely two millions—will more 
than cover the sum total of all such claims that will ever come 
here asking for payment. 

Let us pay them and get them out of the way. If we have not 
the money to pay them, let us get it by curtailing elsewhere or 
providing means of revenue for it. as we ought to and must, for 
all legitimate objects of expenditure, among which the payment 
of debts should stand among the first and foremost. 

A great Government like ours can not afford to be niggardly 
and stingy and play the rôle of too pinching parsimony in the 
treatment of cases such as this. 

We can afford to be not only just, but we can be liberal—we 
might even be magnanimous in such cases, without violating any 
of sno traditions or essential policies or principles of the Govern- 
men 

These claims, in the main, come from sections of the country 
that were hostile to the Government in the time of the war, out 
of which they grew, more than a third of a century ago. 

That fact operates as no estoppel to their payment, and should 
not, and I hope will not, enter into the consideration of this ques- 
tion in this day and generation. 

The South had her share of troubles and reverses, self- 
inflicted in large measure, it is true, but none the less burdensome 
and tye and none the less worthy of being lightened and 
relieved whenever that can be done. She has felt the hand of 
depression pressing as heavily, perhaps, because of her compara- 
tively unvaried resources pressing more heavily upon her than 
upon other and more fortunate sections of the country. $ 

She has had her visitations in some quarters more recently of 
plagues, of fevers, and floods. She has had and is still having 
somewhat the eyer manifest retardation of her pore and prog- 
ress, the traces of which are not yet altogether cleared away, be- 
cause of the conditions from which, through the inexorable logic 
of events, I do not believe it was ordained that this country should 
have passed through and out of except through the exorcism of 
the ordeal and the arbitrament of war. 

We have heard much, Mr. Chairman, in the language of lauda- 
tion and expressions of gratitude and joy, of what has been 
phrased as the era of good feeling“ between the sections, which 
we have all yearned for and ho for and Briefe for, and we 
have been over and often told that at last, after many years of 
weary waiting, it had come and settled among us as a permanent 
condition in this country; and I believe myself, sir, that, after 
much of gush and sentimentality upon this subject, in the full- 
ness and tenderness of time such a condition has indeed become a 
reality, and ripened into the full fruition of a substantial, prac- 
tical existence. 

It were well for us, however, sir, whenever and wherever it 
may be, to make manifestation of these conditions in actions, and 
not let the evidences thereof rest merely or disproportionately in 
words. We have an opportunity to do this now. 

And it seems to me, sir, and oe me as a happy and propi- 
tious circumstance, that it should be vouchsafed to us here now 
to fortify and supplement our recognition of the manifest justice 
and equity of these claims by the manifestation of a 28 ie in ac- 
tion “that would help to lift up and rebuild, that would help to 
repair the losses and to heal the wounds of the war, the sadness 
and the bitterness of whose memories are pening away in the 
blending unity and homogeneity of our people and the patriotism 
that dwells with equal and unstinted vigor and fervor, in my 
judgment, in all sections of this land. 


Proposed Annexation of Hawaii. 


SPEECH 
HON. ADIN B. CAPRON, 


OF RHODE ISLAND, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 15, 1898. 
ha d. msideration the joint resolution (H. Res. 259) to 
„ Islands cee United States— 


Mr. CAPRON said: : 

Mr. SPEAKER: The eof the pending resolution, providing 
for the See of Lo . — 8 will be a fitting olore 
for the nt session of Con e extraordinary work ac- 
ARA SNE the second 9 the Fifty-fifth Congress will 
long be remembered in the legislative history of the United States. 


In the adjustment of the current business the thirteen annual 
appropriation bills were all disposed of promptly, and all will be 
ready at the opening of the fiscal year for the continuation of the 
public business without interruption. Five hundred and twenty- 
six public measures were reported by committees to the House 
during the session, while 366 public measures passed the House, 
being the largest percentage of public measures acted upon inci- 
dent to any session of Congress for many years past. One thou- 
sand and twenty-eight private bills were repo: by committees, 
while the House 653 private bills. 

It will be impossible to attempt a review of all the public and 
private measures which have been before the House and have re- 
ceived its consideration. Among the more notable and important 
measures may be mentioned the bankruptcy bill, for which the 
people have waited more than fifteen years. This measure is now 
assured and will become a law before the close of the session, and 
the thousands enslaved by financial misfortune will have a new 
start in life afforded them. 

Perhaps no more important measure has ever received the 
attention of Congress the bill providing for a nonpartisan 
labor commission. This bill, which will soon receive the approval 
of the President, will settle many of the problems which have 
disturbed the industrial interests of the country, and place the 
labor of the country on a lasting basis in its contentions with 
capital or its employer. 

he House also passed two other prominent measures relating 
to interstate-commerce carriers and their employees and the reg- 
ulating of the hours of labor of those employed by the United 
States. The abolishment of the Free Zone, a matter relating to the 
affairs of trade between Mexico and the United States, is also a 
matter of public importance. . 

The settlement of the vexed question of Cuba, which resulted in 
a declaration of war on the part of the United States, and the 
legislation incident thereto, would require more time than I can 
occupy within the moments allotted to me, but a short summary 
might not be amiss in the directing of the public to a careful con- 
sideration of what the House has had to contend with in the affairs 
of the nation in preparing and equipping the Army and Navy and 
the conduct of the war up to the present time. 

First, the declaration on the of the Government that the 
war in Cuba must end, followed by the act declaring war, which 
passed the House April 25, 1898; 

The appropriation of $50,000,000 for the prosecution of the war 
and for national defense; s 

The reorganization of the Army; 

apom aaan for auxiliary navy and coast defense; 

The calling out of volunteers; 

Naval Sg soe Corps; 

Ordnance Department of the Army; 

Inspector-General’s Department; 

ar Department; 

Enlistment of cooks; 

Post quartermaster-sergeants; 

8 Department; 

ngineer Corps; 

Furnishing supplies to the Quartermaster-General’s Department; 

Organization of the Signal Corps; 

Arms and munitions for insurgents; 

Pay of volunteers; 

Increase of military strength; 

Increase of the Subsistence De ent. 

To which must be added the important measure for raising 
reyenue for the conduct of the war and the bill now under con- 
sideration for the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands. 

No Congress since the close of the great war of the rebellion has 
ever had to contend with so many emergency measures and pro- 
vide ways and means for the prosecution of a war, and at the same 
time maintain the public defense without money, equipment, or 
armament. 

But the Con just closing has been able to meet all of the 
public demands with that promptness which characterizes the 
American spirit and which gives prowess to our Government both 
for aggression and defense. 

Some little attention has been given to the financial interests of 
the country in the measure providing revenue for the prosecution 
of the war. A bond issue has been provided for at the lowest rate 
of interest ever known for any public loan; and the marvel of this 
legislation is seen and known in the fact that the subscriptions 
— to more than four times the amount of the loan as pub- 

The questions of finance and currency remain before the people 
with but little change since the close of the campaign of 1896. 
The decree of the people in favor of sound money and the election 
of President McKinley has proven to be one of the wisest steps 
ever taken by the majority in any national contest of the past. 

We are not done with the question of fiat money. The advo- 
cates of free silver are everywhere announcing their intentions of 
forcing the issue again in the present Congressional campaign 
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and in 1900. What the people need, therefore, is information 
touching this vital issue. I append herewith a series of letters 
written by a well-known authority in the United States during a 
sojourn of several months in Mexico, giving the products of 
recent observations, as these letters are both instructive and use- 
ful to the public and are vouched for as entirely reliable: 


I.—FREE SILVER IN Mexico—How IT Works HARDSHIP TO THE POOR 
WAGE EARNER. 


There is much in Mexico to please and interest the tourist and traveler, 
and more that will reward an araur the student and lover of history. 
Although separated along its northern boundary from the United States by 
only a narrow, shallow river and imaginary territorial lines, yet so unlike 
the greater Republic has been its history, so distinct has been the manner 
and matter of its civilization and so varied its governmental career, that 
with all its pro; and development of recent years the Mexico of to-day 
a tan ge bese e Sper so iad 8 to the customs and pe- 

of its e, than is any country o rope. 

There is in wari procot operation in Mexico a monetary policy the 
adoption of which is be: ng vigorously advocated by one of the great political 

ies of the United Sta and the candidate of this party at the last presi- 
ential election visited Mexico, and upon his return announced that he was 
more than ever convinced that the interests of our country demanded the 
adoption in the United States of such a financial policy as Moxico now - 
sesses—the free and coinage of silver at the ratio of 18 to 1. This 
visit ot Mr. Bryan to Mexico, for the evident purpose of surface, tA actual 
observation what conditions accompany or were coexistent with the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver at practically the same ratio favored and de- 
manded by the of which he is the spokesman and leader, gives present 
and prac! value to a candid review of the policy and conditions bere, the 
observation of which seems to have added to Mr. Bryan's desire for their 
adoption in his own country. 

Idesire, however, to have it well understood that it is not my purpose to 
charge the currency system of Mexico conditions which it neither cre 
ated nor could remove, but to confine myself toconditionsas I have observed 
them, which the free-coinage system does unquestionably affect, tothe several 
industrial indications, to which Mr. Bryan himself alludes, and to the theo- 
retic claims made by the advocates of the free and unlimited co’ of silver 
in the United States as compared with the practical operation of such a system 
in Mexico. Throughout the entire discussion of this question on the of 
the advocatesof free silver there have been certain Vonage claims which they 
have persistently advanced, certain classes to whom they have constant]: 
ES ed, and certain interests which they have confidently asserted woul 
be favorably and other interests which would be unfavorably affected 
adoption of: their policy. These claims and assertions are in 
founded upon theory and assumption. The experiment they see 
made has never been satisfactorily or „ made in the history of the 
civilized world, and it is therefore supapa and ni that so far as 
possible we subject these claims to such tests of experience and illustration 
as can in Mexico or elsewhere be secured. 


CANDID COMPARISONS. 


If it shall be said that Mexico and the United States aro too far apart in 
consequence characteristics to permit of such comparisons being fairl 
made or to allow of their F and present value in the Uni 
States oven when so made, I will o 14755 that such a presentation as I shall 
make shall be candidly and carefully considered. The reader himself can 
easily decide as to whether the facts presented possess any information 
which will assist in best determination of the important issues at stake. 
Almost every interest which it has been ur; would be favorably or unfa- 
vorably affected by the free coinage of silver in the United States is in some 
degree represented in Mexico at the present time, and purely, observation of 
day by day Mexican experience, whatever may be its limitations as to appli- 
cation elsewhere, is worth more than promises based on contradictory the- 
ories or declarations born of personal interest or partisan frenzy. 

During my sojourn in Mexico I have visited some of its most important 
iron and silver mines, and have had the privilege of observing the Mexican 
miners at work in the depths of the earth. From the mines I have gone to 
the smelter and from the smelter to the mint. I have sought to 3 as 
to the present output of silver in Mexico, its cost of production and its possibil- 
ities for the future, and everywhere my inquiries and investigations have been 
co sly received and kindly assisted. I have visited woolen and cotton 
factories for the purpose of ascertaining as to the wages paid and output se- 
cured; have interviewed American workmen and American business men 
here, wherever found; have observed and investigated as to the G4 wy 
of the monetary system of Mexico, so far as it affects capital and labor, the 
employer and the employed, n monopolies, and other interests 
related to those which it is asse will be affected by the adoption of free 
silver in the United States. It is not 1 to review conditions and 
relations in Mexico for the mere 7 criticising or 8 them, 
but to secure from the persistent and necessary effects of the free and unlim - 
ited coi of silver here such ideas as may be fairly formed as to what 
would be the first and most important effects of the adoption of a similar 
policy in the United States. 

Some degree of acquaintance and familiarity with 
in Mexico as affected and influenced by its coinage system prompt and full 
reveal the foundation claims of the advocates of free coinage in the Uni 
States as assumptions which find no existence in the practical experience of 
Mexico, nor would they find existence in any country where the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver prevailed. The referred to assume that 
such a system would furnish an abundant supply of money, that it would 
create a source and control of such supply with which the common people 
would have more influence and connection than with our present system, 
and that with the free coinage of silver would come to our country some 
peculiar independence which it does not at present possess relative to its 
currency system and monetary supply. 

HOW COINAGE AFFECTS CONDITIONS. 


Conditions almost the opposite extreme from those suggested by such 
claims exist here in Mexico, and they are so directly rela to the coinage 
system in operation here as to make it absolutely certain that they would ac- 
company the free coinage of silver wherever it may be adopted. Mexico is 
at the present time and has been during recent years in extreme need of more 
capital for the development of her great naturalresources. During this time 
of need the mines of Mexico have been enormously increasing their output of 
silver and the mints of the Republic have been open to free coi „but the 

lation of money has not increased, and the Government and the common 
people alike are impotent and powerless relative to all that affects the cur- 
ray of the cage ik its volume, and its value. The free co’ of silver in 
Mexico has no effect in determining or sustaining the value of silver, and the 
arpana ofthiscountry will be repeated wherever eee peed 
lines of legitimate trade and business tra ions are hindered and em- 
barrassed by the fluctuating value of the currency, but this fluctuation and 
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neral conditions here 


uncertainty have added largely to the pront of speculation and even to the 
dividends of the banks of Mexico, which always make their interest charges 
include all risks as to fluctuations in the uncertain value of free-coinage cur- 


rency. 

There is not one-third the amount of money in circulation here for cach 
inhabitant as in the United States, and, notwithstanding its restricted circu- 
lation, the silver currency of Mexico, following, as it must, the day by day 
experience of the silver market, has lost more than half its former value in 
the hands of the laborers and small producers here, thereby reducing their 
wages and profits to that disastrous extent. No system of coinage could be 
farther removed from consideration of the needs of the people or influence 
by them than is the free coinage of silver as practically illustrated here in 

exico, It is independent of both the Government and the people, the sil- 
yer mines of Mexico, as in the United States, being largely owned and con- 
trolled by foreigners, who control and dispose of their outputs as will best 
serve to advance their individual and corporate interests. 

Mine owners of Mexico find markets for some of their silver in the free- 
silver coinage countries, as do the silver producers of other countries, but 
further than that Mexico poan no opportunity or advantage not fully 
shared pra ld-standard countries in trading with free-silver nations. 
Silver is bought and sold and exchanged between such countries at its mar- 
ket value, no attention whatever being paid to the coinage assumptions of 
the several silver-using countries. The market value of silver is not deter- 
mined in Mexico or in China, nor would it be in the United States if the lat- 
ter country should adopt the free coinage of silver. England and Germany 
and France and the other countries of Europe have more to do with the pro’ 
duction of silver than have the countries which are dependent — — it for 
canago urposes, and they will persistently profit through any attempt to 
give fictitious value to siver bullion or silver coin, and profit, too, at the ex- 
pense of the country making such an attempt. 


A further 5 that a healthful and helpful d of protection is 
afforded through the free coinage of silver finds no existence in fact here in 
Mexico. It is necessary to 


pay more than double eer in the purchase of any 
article imported from other countries because of the little comparative value 
of the currency of Mexico, and this increased price is the much vaunted pro- 
tection said to be afforded by free silver. It applies to the tea of free-silver 
China as well as to the coal and clothing of the United States, and it adds the 
same double price to the fuel and machinery, much needed and not produced 
iu aries, as to the few articles of importation which compete with home 
uction. 

= It is a so-called system of protection which seemingly finds most favor 
with those who have always op the home favoring protective system 
of the United States. Its effect been to place all the profitable industries 
of Mexico in the hands of foreign capitalists and foreign corporations. The 
extreme poverty of the masses and the inability to buy anywhere, rather 
than stimulative of home buying, havo been the result of the free coinage of 
free silver in Mexico. ‘ 

I recognize the fact that these assertions are general and perhaps inclu- 
sive of more than the accompanying details may seem to warrant, but the 
will be followed by a series of presentations relative to the past and presen 
effects of free and unlimited 3 in Mexico, whom it favors and whom it 
inion 5 I believe will leave little to be desired in the line of illustra- 

m and detail. 


IL—WAGES OF THE TOILER—MEXICAN LABOR THE POOREST PAID ON 
THIS CONTINENT. 


During the last national 1 in the United States, and in the several 
State campaigns of last fall, persistent efforts were made on behalf of the ad- 
vocates of the free coinage of silver to 8 the workingmen of our 
sonny oe who dispose of their labor by the day or week or month—that 
ee advantage would be secured to them through the currency change 
ed for. It was urged to them that through free coinage more money 
would be circulated and wages would be increased, and that all the injur 
redicted to occur to other interests and other classes would directly result 
n advancing the interests of the workingman. To the farmers, it was said 
that free silver would compel 8 prices for their products, it would ena- 
ble them to pay their debts in a cheaper currency, and it would give them un- 
usualand hitherto unpossessed advantages over all other producing interosts. 
Banks and corporations were denounced, and it was made to appear that the 
operanon of the free coinage of silver would in some way injuriously affect 
15 ese institutions to the advantage of the classes sought to be arrayed against 


em. 

_ The greater producers and large employers of labor were included in the 
list of interests against which appeals were made and prejudice created, and 
it was made to appear that so peculiar and so discriminating would be the 
operation of alaw proviđing for the free and unlimited coinage of silver at 
the ratio of 16 to 1 that while the small producers would be benefited the 
great prone corporations and iron kings and lumber barons, as they 
chose to term them, would have their profits limited and lessened, and that 
while the income of the employer of labor would be curtailed through a 
free-silver system, the wages of his employees would be promptly increased. 

Ik it is thought by any reader of this review of free-coinage assertions that 
it is in the least degree exaggerated or overdrawn, permit me to call his at- 
tention to the lea and more especially to the cl features of the cam- 

of 1896 in behalf of the free coinage of silver. Is it not true that denun- 
ciation of banks and corporations formed the princi, theme of freo-silver 
orators and free-silver editors? Was it not u by professional labor 
rganizations and to laboring men whenever ad- 
dressed that the adoption of free coinage would bestow upon them advan- 
tages over their employers which they had not before possessed? 


LABOR AND WAGES IN MEXICO. 


One of the important purposes of my visit to Mexico, where the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver is now and has been in operation since the 
mint was first established in 1537, was to learn if possible by observation and 
inquiry relative to the practical effects of that system what grounds existed 
for appeals to workingmen in behalf of such a change in the currency laws 
of the United States, and what reasons existed in fact for any expectation 
that bib ap se and small producers would be benefited rather than injured 
through such a change. 

Ishall not seek to create udice against the coin: system of Mexico 
through mere presentation of the fact that the men and women who are the 
daily toilers here are the poorest paid laborers on this continent, if not in any 
ci section of the entire gona: But I desire to state just here that to 
the continuance of the free and unlimited coinage of silver by Mexico is due 
she be O the workingmen of this country of more than half the value of 

y earn 

Had Mexico coined its own silver and ee its value through establish- 
ing and main tho redemption pri ege, as has been done by almost 
every civilized nation on the globe, the Mexican laborer could purchase to- 
day more than double the panay of food or clothing his wages will now 
command. This burden of loss by reason of adherence on the part of 
Mexico toa 8 standard, which is as completely a thing of the past as 
the brass candlestick or the tallow dip, has fallen almost entirely on the 
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shoulders of the laborers of Mexico, and it is being 


them to-day. 
The Goveerment of Mexico, which isa ernment of and Fand influential 
and well todo rego ed finds means of profiting through the free coinage 
of silver. Ca cor’ a and banks find 
their profi Pg cand h this 


extra aos come, "the losers om whom all 
men he 


others are are the 
ir women and children. Nor is this result "tho free 


United Sta if such a s were adop no more be 
prevented An kind if not in degree than River can be en 
vented from contin its course to hemp ote te 7 ht and day inter- 
rupted in their su ion. It is not eren sought to ed in Mexico that 

currency m of the countr oe the nd an advantage over 
the laborer w) is not possessed in gold-standard countries, 


SILVER ROBS THE TOILER. 
In the same issue of the Mexican Financier, published in this ci 8 
reference is made to the entertainment of ME Bryan on the 3 
recent visit Dorn — it is stated thst a combination of French — — 


been formed for urpose of manufacturing shoes and leather goods for 
sale in Europe, alenat to realize a substantial profit from the employ- 
ment of chea ee r upon a silver basis and se! their uct 
f M of the United States take notice of fact 


“cheap —— pose a Laier basis” are terms which 
necessaril 


persistently go 
ther ‘the inter wa cheap labor — 125 


ly accompany a silver basis 


tion of free coinage of silver S3 the iie States would not re- 
„CCC al tie ATSO y, but 
15 cake create there one curren . — in which to for labor and 
in which to count cost secure Financier 

of n occurs 


this sentence: 
“Here, then, is a definite statement a vi conservative whose 
PET esise oriental matters we have pv Pace to the effect that India, 
like Mexico, is 5 industrially by the combination of silver and cheaply 


paid labor. 
profi industrially,” teow Mex- 
ting in y 
ducer of this profit, but classes it 


i tala fo boca plencing, does not pretend to include the — — 
e 
ime 3 an element as little worthy of consi 
ation as the “combination of silver” "by which labor here is e cheaper by 
half than it otherwise would be. of the United States have 
tion of the free coin- 


fact, 
bor is —.— ono eck first an: 
through free silver. Viewed fro 5 ae and 3 vad — of ob. 
servation, it is not even imaginable the free and unlimi. of 
silver in the United States could have any other effect save that of 
the ricn richer and the poor poorer, as it has done and is doing in Mexico. 


DISTRESS OF THE LABORER. 


Ihad many times heard it asserted before to Mexico 

tives of this country were worthless as laborers, that they had no desire to 
earn better wages, and that they would not work steadily no matter what 
compensation was given or pro. them. In oniy s this is true, and it 
is giyen such truth as Hey are now * 2 e free coi of silyer be- 
mgs a N factor in their present distress. But I was 22 Sikh —.— mana- 
3 8 of the silver mines a tecas that 

Sails SERA manor one eee Oe ORT ae et Sa Aoa 

workmen mayo any other ooun Some haf no 8 have “rae employed at these 
mines for many eir labo; © owners, 
most of whom are resi aS of Eu N 8 po Ba fortunes which 
these mines have yielded. Possibli t may ease the conscience of these mil- 
DanTana waaraan ae retn ir assertions a&cce ttheir 


ent of 8 worth less than its N value 
E yastia fied because of — the tant th that their faithful laborers could not appreci- 


ate better are. or better currency conditions. 

At the greatG error senator 2 Calientes I found several 
hundred native * at N that great Industry . . — con- 
ducted with their labor, directed by Mea ae or six ican de- 

entforemen. Native a berate py icles A endured 


a aie DARE eee oor stants the upon their 
receipt ag ba 5 to quality or desirability for for the several 
furnaces. 8 . 
from . 7 Foss To silver —. and attended to its 
And for these services the Mexican workmen at 

to 44 cents a day in hans eg Sherri ve pea a IAAT O oe 


in which their emplo live luxurio: 
Practically all the dustries of the Ci y of Mexico are conducted with na- 
4 conductors and street-car drivers; Sarees 
the electric-light minag ans attend to the lamps; they do nearly 
municipal im: ents; they are the 5 
the Indeed, the Presidentof Mexico 
bilities of the 272 Mexican 


tions serve to allow 
have no choice but to accept the unfortunate allowance, 
ring my sojourn here I have talked with American railroad engineers 
and conductors whose runs“ in some instances extend out of Mexico to El 
Paso or San Antonio, and I have found not one of them favorable to the 
pomas of silver in the United States. As was truly said by a conductor on 
the Mexican ‘oe Railroad 


its bitterest ease the could foresee, as Iam sure I can, 
effects apon kebar in the United Stat 


TIL—Tnz MEXICAN DOENE ae UNSTABLE, CHANGING FROM DAY 


Bimetallism is a favorite term made use of Se cron tere factions in 
the United States. That it is made use of for the purpose of deception and 
without a shadow of expectation on the part of its users, that it has or will 
have any possible relation to their schemes, present conditions in Mexico and 
other silver-producing and silver-using countries fully rore babe ra Bice the 
Ame: advocate of free silver refers to himself as 2 5 
to have it understood that he believes the adoption free colnage by the 
United States would remove the difference 8 the Bp of lver 
bullion in the silver dollar and the gold bullion in the 

Itis known to ail, of course, that the value of the 755 bullen Eter 
the silver dollar of the United States is made is at the present 
only about 44 cents in gold, and that reet mrin hrdia ah teeta ch ogee totes 


AN ABSURD ARGUMENT. 
“But the Government of Mexico is weak and impotent compared to that 
of the United States,” eS Senne Dy Sees of free silver, “and the credit 
of our coun’ to make its good. Here is one of 


day. 
The sedis or 
the value of silyer 


xico. 
If it shall be asked, WAY as it true that in Mexico and elsewhere the bul- 
lion in the silver dollar w 


er of Fehr 

hat hes baili 8 and o Mexico what i istoday? It is not 
tare that has done it, for it is nota greatagricultural wept wf We 

agriculture in connection with mining enterprise, but the mines are really 

backbone of the Republic. The low price of silver has had a tendency to 


— 


cheap labor bor thus Araras 5 investment of foreign capital. 
the statement which is therein 


8 writing by oni per ounce in New 
York and London is bese AAA in Mexico for 30 cents per ounce. 
MEXICAN MINING LAWS. 


. this city that a vein of 
silver was struck Gua which runs 8,000 ounces of 


cee are being received. 

ere are veins of silver ore which can be 

mun ra to yield 8 p rofits estimated for sere value of 
d in the State of Chihuahua greater pendent pen Rog 

fork inne now being manifested than ever before, and many valua 

are . CCW 

F l 


have further been by a conservative and well-informed aney, aad 


ma 
nder the present law, with a expense for 5 
aoe ——— if its d * 1 
n evı early taxes are 
$i por possession acres, and ti i property 12 held wit without tarthae Obligation 
on the owne 


part of the TS. 

I have referred to the recent o tions in 
Mexico and to the extraordinary profits this industry offers snd is pace 
here in order that a practical, situation may be y at- 
forded. Capital is eagerly seeking investment in Me ver mining 

h the expectation of selling the silver product of their mines 
— from 51 to 56 e per onnce, — stry are bei r can 
in almost any r legitimate e in 


some alleged conspiracy" to make a orth $1.29 per 
FT can beandia being profitably produced 
for from 30 to 40 cents per ounce. 


A FALSE ASSUMPTION, 

Just here the question may be reasonably inferred as to what warrant 
exists in past peace for ine 1 that bimetallism, or the equal 
and concurrent circulation of twometals as money. can be secured or Repair 
bya enactment. Fortunately for the 2 all the threatened in 

ourcountry, absolute and complete denial of this assumption can be quoted 
from Sef pagos of our country’s history, 

In the formation of the first mint iow. of the United States in Lee gh 

of silver and gold for the coins of our country was d by 
88 mar) oS sot tt the two metals. Alexander Hamilton knew 
t legislative enactment would not give one-half of 1 per cent value to 
et a gold or silver coin and he consulted the market values to determine 
the quantities of metal each coin should contain. 

TOA fe Seve pear hy also thus expressed himself at that time: “Just prin- 
ciples will lead Oneata legai proportions altogether, to inquire into 
883 he se 3 wes) be 

connected in commerce and to take an average from them.” It 
however, that in the selection of a ratio for the first coins gold was 
slightly undervalued, and the result was that it did not circulate. 1834 an 
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ti 

There was but aiff between 
our gold and silver dollars at that but the law which declared them 
did not remove or in the least affect that difference. Silver was slightly 
undervalued by the coinage provision of 1534, and it re ont of circula- 
tion until another change in coinage was made in 1853, which gave us the use 
of silver as we have it to-day, exchanging concurrently with gold by reason 
of Government on — 3 py toso uphold it through 
vin; ce of ex er. 
zi historical —s view we are at the present tims urged 


in gold, when the same free coinage 
— 2 diver equal to $1 in gold from 1782 to 185. The free coi are a 
i 


ver does not affect its market value in Mexico, just as it did not 
our own country in the experience of and silver monometallism, 
with its eee accompaniment of loss to labor and all who may be com- 
to accept it at its assumed value, will be the result of the adoption of 
deplorable policy in the United States which is in existence here in 

ico to-day. 


IV.—Corren is THEIR MONEY—THE MEXICAN LABORERS USE Ir IN TAEIR 
DEALINGS 

“Siver is the money of the common people.“ is an arbitrary statement 
many times made iat ont ection with the advocacy of the free coinage of sil- 
ver in the United States. “Copper is the money of the common le in 
Mexico,” is a statement which can be more truly made relative to coun- 
try, where all the possibilities of free silver have unquestioned control. For 
as it is most convenient in the United States to conduct mercantile and busi- 
ness operations inyolving only small amounts in silver — so is it nec- 
essary in Mexico, by reason 
of the masses, to transact a large £ 
people in copper centavos, worth less than one-half a cent in American money 


measuremen 8 r 

At all the markets patronized by the laboring people little ions of the 
few articles of provisions they can afford to buy are made up in quantities to 
Da sold at 1 cent each, and they buy in this way one, two, or portions 


lard, potatoes, tomatoes, or as the pittances they 
will permit. She. 88 is bought and sold by the quart, out of which th 
tort are mads being boiled and , and baked when mix: 


e 
through Z ed 
with water, sag ae with beans form their almost exclusive article of food. 


Inthe trade ions of the laboring masses of Mexico it is seldom that a 

purchase is made that it is not computed and completed in their copper 

centavos, the same measurement be apphod to their earnings as 

to their spen: If, therefore, it is desired by e advocates of free coin- 

age in the Uni States to herald the results of their selected currency sys- 

tem, as shown by rather „they should be as further 
ive as such conditions fully and seek 


8 added favor for their 
. money of tue common people, as it is in 


cause laim 
ero tho ideal home of the free coinage of silver. 
Jn their efforts to create opposition to the present mone standard of 
and corporations and trusts 


ever, reveals a state of affairs in Mexico most decidedly the oppomte that 
which it has boastfully ass accompany the free coinage of 
wer. 
BANKING IN MEXICO. 
The business of Mexico is i: conducted and controlled by 
tfa institutions, the Bank of and Mexico 


. ˙ and thelr hotes are accepted only ata die 
well, but t are not £0 fa an notes are acce yata 
count, exce; N. Perhaps. in the immediate locality in which. i $ 
These fow favored banks are permitted to issue notes to thr 
amount of their paid up capital, the Sess added requirement being that their 
de: ts shall be equal to one-third cf their notesissued. They are per- 

ted to loan money to the Government at 6 cent interest. 

The Bank of London and Mexico is principally owned b 


i 
ys possesses over the 
loss or through such conditions thereby made possi- 
— in the value of its representative centavo in 
TS 


ico has contributed to the princely profits of 
Bank of Landon and Mexico. 


been ed ti ate that a free-sil system 
urged to believe a ver 
fa policy, to learn that the great profi 

or concessions of Mexico are almost entirely ow and contro 
foreign capitalists. 
at oe — = —— — 1 f. 

a currency foreign ca is given an un vantage, 
of which it has aon failed to fully possess itself. The street-railway system 
of the City of Mexico is owned in London, and its business offices are con- 
ducted in En d's metropolia, The electric-light system of the city is the 
a. of German capitali 

he Mexicoand Vera Cruz Railway is owned in London, the Monterey and 


fran- 


Centra, tho most important Failwey of the Republie, is principally owned in 
D em way of the ic, 0 
Boston; the M Cuernavaca and Peas NRalwar owned in Denver, 
and of the other of the Republic, not all vie nage Rage ag bn Wynd 
the mil Se a ingi oe oe „the con stock is held in 
land, many, or nited States. Whatan ity to make use 
of that sonorous sentence, “Free and unlimited coi of silver at the ra 


and of silver permits the of fits by the 
capitalists of every other nation with the return of less than for —— 
session of Mexico's natural resources and the service of M. Ww 
the currency of the leading nations of the world would 


The rich resources of the mineral mountains and tropical valleys of Mex- 


ico, which should be made to contribute so far as possible to the well bein 
and well doing of the natives and citizens of the Republic, who are expec 
to maintain its government and defend its are, through the always con- 
nected 5 of “ Mexican silver and p labor,” placed at the dis- 
posal of the alien and the foreigner fora return so inadequate as to insure tho 
perpetuation of the poverty and misery which are the only free possessions 
of the common people of Mexico. A 


MEXICAN DOLLARS AS MERCHANDISE. 


In some respects the gold standard is in as practical operation in Mexico 
to-day as in any 8 in the world. All investment inducements state 
prom! profits in gold, the earnings of all important industries are dis- 
C in terms of guld value, merchants seek to make their prices alluring 
by quoting the lower price on a basis, and hotel keepers accompany in- 
formation as to their rates by reference tothe fact that it is a certain amount 
in Sr ores silver, which they tell you is only so much in American money or 
gold. 


The purchase and sale of Mexican dollars are carried on in little shops. as 
is the sale of railroad transportation in the ticket scalpers’ quarters of the 
larger cities of our own country, and, like the ticket scalper, the dealers in 
Mexican dollars make large profitsin handling the so-called money, because 
of its variable and uncertain value. The value of the Mexican dollar is 
given day by day in the 3 of the Republic, as the value of iron 
and coal, and variations in the quotations of the former are as nent and 
as comparatively wide as in the case of the latter, but the man who toils in 
the mines or at the smelter hears nothing and knows nothing of the exist- 
ence of any money in Mexico save the cheap silver, even though the corpo- 
ranon a which he toils receives its returns in gold and adjusts its business 


The laborers in the fields, the artisans in the shops, the deft-fingered 
weavers at the looms and in the homes, and he who from daylight to dark 
upon the streets and highways of the Republic bears burdens upon his back 
that a horse would soon tire with—all these, laborers, farmers, and me- 
chanics, are the free-silver servants of the subsidized co tions and im- 
porters who receive their returns in gold. There is no cheap silver in Mexico 

‘or the workingmen or their families. They give the constant labor of their 
lives for a few coins, now so shrunken in value as to barely prevent starva- 
tion, in order that Mexico may be proclaimed as the unique eee of 
prosperity through its twin blessings of free silver and cheap labor. 

SUBSIDIZED CORPORATIONS. 


I haye referred above to “subsidized corporations,” and in order that it 
may not be assumed that I am merely dealing in phrases to create i 
it should be explained that Mexico has paid and is paying liberal subsidies to 
the manufacturing plants, breweries, and almost every other de- 
sirable or undesirable industry, as individuals may view them. Even the 
boast of cheap labor, rich and undeveloped resources, and the assumed bless- 
i of silver were not sufficient to prevent the annual pay- 
exican in some recent years of as much as one- 


ying gen- 
various othe: 1 it not tter ot that in sadina g 
other eaves it not a mai 0 on to 
issuing bonds 5 the amount of nearly $30,000,000 for the yment of railroad 
Mexi to adopt and main- 

ve of any nation in e 
es 


ominan 
the free coinage of silver is a system necessarily favorable to 
as st and monopoly is 
surely an indulgence in extravagant and cruel irony. 
V.—Tue Tour or Mr. Bryan—His Views GAINED From A PALAce-Car 
WINDOW. 


The statements made by Mr. Bryan soon after his return home from his 
visit to ese so widely from = actual facts as they exist to-day, ad- 
mitted 0 try 


and sid rit Srnec, il aes relation to the country or interest in 
its welfare, that it is charitable to acce 


t the explanation ə tothe writer 
by a conductor on the Mexican Cen Railway, that Mr. Bryan's visit to 
exico was only a Pullman — — tour. 
by government bands, and feasted and flattered by government officials and 
representatives of Mexican investment interests. e refers to the laboring 
classes of Mexico, but what he says of them shows he found out nothing about 
them. He was extravagantly entertained in Mexico, and he returns the 
favor by an extra t misrepresentation of conditions as he could have 
found t if he tried to find out the truth about them.” 
tever may be trus of the conductor's explanation as to thestatements 
made by Mr. certain it is that some of the mors important of them 
bear little or no relation to the conditions they assume to arch In my 
reference to these statements. however, Iwill not present individual contra- 
diction or personal denial, but will make use of the authorities which Mr. 
‘an if would probably have accepted, even though he might not have 
desired to make use of them. More than o interest attaches to Mr. 
Bryan's statement concerning Mexico because of his position as the accepted 
leader of the free-silver factions of the United States, in which inte: his 
views were evidently induced, and because of his unqualified statement that 
what he had seen learned in Mexico would add to his effort to secure the 
adoption of the Mexican free-silver by the American people. This 
statement was made by Mr. Bryan: 

My observation as well as my reason leads me to believe that the use of 
silver been of material advantage to Mexico, and I am more than ever 
convinced that the best interests of our people demand the immediate resto- 
ration of the free and unlimited coinage of gold and silver at the present 
a ratio of 18 to 1 without waiting for 
nation. 

Mr. Bryan’s al interest in the matter involved evidently has much 
to do with the formation of his opinion as to what is for “the best interests 
of our people.” Mr. Bryan further says: 

The free coinage of silver is entirely satisfactory tothe people of Mexico. 
They have had a chance to test their system thoroughly and tocompare it 
with the systems of the United States, England, and Germany, and 
find no disposition either among the officials or among the people to favor the 
gold standard. The Federal Government pays about $6,000,000 annually on 
obligations, and, while it is compelled to collect over $12,000,000 in silver 
cover this interest account, it has no difficuity in doing so because of the 
prosperous condition of the nation’s industries. 


erever he wont he was met 


e aid or consent of any other 
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Mr. 


Bryan's reference to “the people of Mexico“ and his su; ion as to 
comparison with the United States and other countries would be amusing if 
the subject was less serious, in view of the fact that “the le of Mexico” 
are in the most unsatisfactory condition of any of the ci nations on the 
globe, Judged by any of the elements of life which civilization would accept 


as sa! ry. They are the poorest d, the poorest clothed, the rest 
housed and fed of any of the people of the leading nations of the world. Al- 
though Mexico had what riansrefer tous an advanced ci tion before 
the United States Government was formed, there are to-day twenty States 
of the Union either of which s all of Mexico in accumulated wealth, 
indus cultu and commercial importance and in every respect 
save pop on, natural resources, and extent of territory. 


MATTER OF GRAVE CONCERN. 


If com s are odious, however, in the present instance, permit me to 
quote 5 Financier ot the frat week of February of the pres- 
ent year relative to Mr, Bryan's assurance as to the Government having “no 
difficulty because of the prosperous condition of the nation’s industries:“ 

“At the time silver dropped so sharply every interest here was affected, 
and the currency was & matter of grave concern to the Government, which 
has a heavy gold interest to pay abroad. The young and capable finance 
minister of this Republic, Limantour, gave all his time to a careful consider- 
ation or Da matter, and the conclusion was finally reached that Mexico must 
stand by silver.” 

are wre find it stated by the leading business journal of Mexico, itself an 
advocate of free silver, that every interest was aifected by a fall in the price 
of silver and evidently the question as to whether or not Mexico could longer 
endure its free-silver system became a matter of grave concern to the Gov- 
ernment. If a fall in the price of silver demoralizes every interest and 
causes grave concern to the Government, Mr. Bryan himself can be quoted 
as to how blighting and prostrating would be any e in the opposite 
direction, which would make the currency of the country much dearer and 
harder to get. In further reference to Mr. Bryan's statement as to the Gov- 
ernment's ease in meeting the extra burdens created by free coinage, I quote 
further from the Mexican cier, from an article which the latter journal 
had taken from the London Financial News and approvingly headed, “ Favor- 
able Opinion of a London Journal”; 

“Kor 1898-99 the Mexican budget estimates the expenditure at 852. 100,500. 
The growth of the expenditure, which is some $1,600,000 larger than the esti- 
mates of the budget commission for the current year, is accounted for as to 
$1,162,177 by the larger amount that will be required for the service of the ex- 
ternal debt, taking the Mexican dollar at 23 pence as . 88 24 pence, the 
figare for the current year. Tho difficulties with which the Government 
to cope when every fall of 1 penny per ounce in silver adds $1,162,177 to the 
nation’s fixed charges are too apparent to need explanation, and, although 
there was a chaertol tone in the last message of President Diaz to congress 
wich regard to silver, it would be rash to predict that its * may not 
further recede, until the Mexican dollars are hot even worth 23 pence. 

The above information . why it was a matter of grave concern, 
which was given careful consideration before the conclusion was reac 
that Mexico should continue to stand by silver. The fact that the free coin- 
age of silver reduces by half the price of labor and thereby invites capital 
desiring to take advan of such conditions was probably the determining 
factor in the problem as to whether or not Mexico should stand by silver. 


LABOR CONDITIONS, 


In order, however, that there shall be no question as to whether Mr. 


Bryan's statement that the conditions perpetuated by the free coin: of 
allver are “entirely satisfactory to the peop e of Mexico” is at all justified, 
we give the follo uotation from an editorial published in the Mexican 
Herald, the leading y paper of Mexico, a paper extremely friendly to Mr. 
Bryan and, as will be noted, an advocate of the continuance of his peculiar 
financial policy in Mexico for a time at least. In an issue of the last week in 
February, some time after the visit of Mr. Bryan to Mexico and after the 
publication of his views as to affairs here. the Herald said: 

“Meantime Mexico will push forward, aided by her cheap money and 
the consequent protection of the gold premium, which acts as a bounty. 
But the time will come when it l be desirable that our money shall be 
made good money abroad. Labor conditions here will slowly chango, and 
the children of the peon, educated in the public schools, will develop those 
wants which are at the basis of what we know as civilization. When these 
children beco mo men, they will not work, as their fathers have, for a small 

content.” 


Mr. ot hee says the Mexican dollar will bu 


deceive. 

He says that wages are higher on an average in Mexico than ever before, 
and still rising. I have a Mexican 2 before me which quotes from 
an official report addressed to the Belgian department of foreign pp to 
the effect that labor in the most profitable investing and producing districts 
of Mexico “rarely ex 25 centavos per workingman per day,” and Mr. 

knows that the rate of wages which is rarely exceeded is usually 
above tho ave . Twenty-five centayos per day is worth between 11 and 
12 cents in American currency. I was told at the Zacatecas mines and at 
the Aguas Calientes smelter and at La Aurora woolen factory in the same 
city, and the same information has been many times repeated in the oiy of 
Mexico, that wa; for the same line of employment not in in 
Mexico during the past ten years. 


AMERICANS IN MEXICO. 


titors living in gold-stan 
most assuredly have, and that t advantage 


with it buys silver, as he would tobacco, at its lowest market price and doles 
it out to the laborer and small producer. 

r. Bryan says he found Americans in Mexico who stay there. There are 
probably not a dozen Americans in any form of common labor in all 
of Mexico. They would starve to death on the wages paid and could not 
equal a Mexican laborer in performing the labor e ted of them or in en- 
during the many privations n y incident to the lives of the rons 
9 55 A this land of the free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio oi 


And this is the land and these are the conditions and this is the system ob- 
servation of which froma window and information of which gained 
from eulogistic banquet speeches * morethan ever convinced Mr. W.J. Bryan 
that the free coinage of silver should be adopted by the American people. 


Vi—Tue RICH AND THE Poor—How THEY ARE INFLUENCED BY MEXICAN 
FREE COINAGE. 


It is the boast of the City of Mexico that no other city in the world, save 
Paris alone, a drive equal in beauty to its Paseo de la Ref 
magnificent boulevard which connects the national and the business 
heart of the city with the castle of Chapultepec, 2} miles distant. Tho car- 
riage way is broad and shaded great trees, two rows on cach side, over 
which every afternoon from 4 o'clock till dark a magnificent procession of 
finer and more costly equipages than any other city in this western world 
could present rolls like the boastful stream of wealth it is, through fashion- 
able San Francisco street, past the beautiful Alameda and the costly statues 
of Charles IV, Columbus, and Guyatimotzin, on to Chapultepec, once the 
pane of kings and emperors, and, to-day, as the home of the President of 

‘exico, fitted in regal splendor which compares with the official home of the 
American President as a castle toa 4. gs ye 

If the query shall come to the mind of the reader, How can such wealth 
and splendor exist ina oan where the extreme of poverty is the lot of 
a large majority of the people? it can be promptly answered that the poy- 
erty of the people is a necessary incident to the monetary policy of Mexico, 
whatever contributory conditions may exist, even as isthe wonderful wealth 
of the fortunate few who profit ble hs the free coinage of silver and cheap 
labor of which this country persistent y boasts. 

Tho oft repeated assertion indulged in by the American advocates of freo 
silver that monopolies and corporations could not or would not thrive under 
such a policy, and therefore that friendship to free coinage involved favor 
for the common people in opposition to capitalistic encroachment is dis- 
credited by the concessions granted, subsidies d, and taxes romitted by 
the Government of Mexico to corporations and monopolies. The Govern- 
ment of Mexico has recently entered into a contract with the Western Union 
Telegraph Company and the Mexican Cable Company, both owned and con- 
trolled in the United States, whereby an absolute Lacon, wp of all communi- 
cation by wire with foreign coun is bestowed upon them. 

For a message to any pars of the United States they are empowered to 
charge $1.75 in gold for ten words and 12 cents in gold for each additional 
word, and for telegrams from the United States to any re of Mexico $1.85 
in gold, with 16 cents in gold additional for each word above ten. A special 
rate, which would be an exhorbitantl — one in the United States, is given 
the Mexican W and the contract compels the payment by the news- 
oas for their en outside service in gold to companies chartered by the 

exican Government and with established offices and complete equipment 
here, This further illustrates the fact that the cheap silyer currency of 
Mexico is for the payment of wages to workingmen and to farmers for their 
protec, but is not for the importers and exporters or the Government- 
‘avored corporations. 

It is well remarked in arecont number of the Mexican Financier that “the 

common 177 — are not asking for concessions or salaried places or social dis- 


tinctions at the hands of General Diaz, and eo are the most loyal friends 
he has.” Very true it is that the common par © of Mexico are not asking 
s 


for concessions or salaried places or social ction. They know by long 
experience that salaried places aro at the disposal of the wealth of Mexico, 
that social distinction is from them by their poverty and wretched- 
ness, which are increased and perpetuated by government policies. 


TAXES TO PAY SUBSIDIES. 


readers to learn how the - 
edule 


of import duties several hundred Ee cent in excess of the tariff duties of 
States on many staple articles, $9 per 
nalis gl each on hats, 
g per 5 yard on woolen cloth, 
on clo 
can 


contracts, 
taxed in accord- 
k co; 


n the boo 
being paces by the Government. In addition to the stamp requirement 


per year; hotels. 
msiness and 


the stam: 
r uit or each oven they make use of or 33 and butchers are taxed 
557 per head for all cattle slaughtered and $1 per hi for hogs and sheep. 
te how it is made possible for the Government of Mexico 
to bestow such subsidies as are announced in the Mexican Herald.“ Not to 
exceed $6,000,000," to the Mexican Southern Railway, limi and to reim- 
burse the national treasury for the enormous losses and grave concern” 
heretofore alluded to through depreciation and fluctuation in the value of 
Bryan could have f th 55 T 
co ve foun e ere . urge op- 
tion in the United States. Itcan not be questioned or denied that the same 
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the same unusual require- 
ments relative 3 largely increased national expenses, and the same 


loss in revenue, the same fluctuation in valu 


loss to laborers farmers as are now being experienced in Mexico would 
accompany the free 3 of silver in the Uni States should the misfor- 
tune of its adoption ever be inflicted upon our country. 

WAGES AND THEIR PURCHASING POWER. 

The wi d for common labor range from as low as 20 cents per day for 
Prides gab ng 87, 50, and 70 cents, the latter rate being paid only in cases 
of temporary need at points distant from the haunts of the laborers, for the 
hovels they inhabit for a few hours during the nighttime can not be called 
homes, e wages of native tailors, printers, painters, clerks, and such like 
better occupations rarely ex $1 per day, the highest in any of the fore- 
going occupations of which I have learn Lowe IEN per day, and these 

s are all paid in dollars worth at the present 0 443 cents. 

t the grocery stores in this city, almost under the shadow of the national 
mint, Mexican dollars, the only money of the laborer and farmer and toiler 
for wages in any capacity, must be exchanged for the necessaries of life at 
such prices as the following: Sugar, 10 to IH cents per pound for the cheap, 
dark, native production, and 25 cents per pound for erican or German 
sugar; potatoes, 8 cents per pound: butter, 50 to 80 cents per pound, the lat- 
ter price for American butter and the former for the native unsalted quality; 
salt, 14 cents per pound; beans, 6 to 20 cents per pound; lard, 24 cents; green 
coffee, 44 conte: tea, from $1.50 to $2.50 per pound; kerosene oil, 55 to 80 cents 
per r gollon; vinegar, $1.60 per gallon; baking powder, $1.75 per pound, and so 
on through the list. 


These prices conclusively prove that the free coinage Mexican dollar is but 


coinage in 
of its creation in th 
of the American 5 tariff system, me 


the United States Mr. 
BAILEY of Texas in the course of a speech half of the free coinage of 
silver made this declaration: 


Wo are ready to meet you on this issue--the issue that the money which 
is good enough for the idlers who spend it, that the money which is good 
enough for the poor is good enough for the rich, that the money the laborer 
receives for his toil and the merchant for his wares is good enough for the 
bondholder, and, by the eternal, he shall be compelled to take it!” 

The present financial 527 of the United States secures and maintains 
precisely the conditions Mr. AILEY demands, but such conditions would not 
exist one hour after the election of a free gress and a 
t. The money the laborer receives for his toil and the farmer for 
his produce is as geod our country to-day as the money of the bondholder 
and the rich; but it is not so in Mexico. 

e free coinage of silver here has created one money for the laborer and 
the farmer, and another for the bondholder, the capitalist, and the very rich, 
and through it the strong and the rich are always the gainers. The effort 
being made for the adoption of this class-favoring, pets sche er policy in 
the United States creates the very issue Mr. BAILEY so bombastically pro- 
claims, but the cy he favors would establish the evil and the 8 to 
which he refers in a country where now it does not exist. Practical acquaint- 
ance with the results of free coi of silver gree force to the assertion 
that every laboring man should seek to prevent its adoption in our country, 
every farmer should seek to prevent it, every toiler for wages in any line 
should seek to prevent it, that every instinct of favor for the weak and equal 
opportunity for all demands its prevention, and to better apply the Texas 
Be web declaration, by the eternal” it should be prevented. 


Trusts and Treason—The Twin Birth of Republican Legisla- 
tive Favors. 


Those who are exempt from bearing any burdens of the war are permitted all 
of its financial advantages—In the name of * patriotism” honest condemna- 
tion of public crime is being throttled—The attitude of the silver and reform 
forces in Congress—Their true patriotism. 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES HAMILTON LEWIS, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 23, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 185 making appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year en June 3, 
1899, and for other purposes 


Mr. LEWIS of Washington said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: When this statement is presented in the REC- 
ORD this Congress will have adjourned. e reason of the delay 
is that I am waiting for the statement from the War and Navy 
Departments of the ships and transports purchased, the terms of 
the contracts, and the amounts paid. I am seeking this informa- 
tion, with other, that I may make proof of each statement I have 
made upon the subject of these remarks. 

APPROPRIATION BILLS, 

We are discussing the appropriation bills. This is the early part 
of the month of July. e look to the RECORD and observe that 
notwithstanding no river and harbor bill, which usually carries 
anything within $100,000,000, has passed this session, notwith- 
standing we do nothing for this important branch of commerce, 
we have nevertheless appropriated more money than any preced- 
ing 8 since the civil war. 

m the amount carried by the war revenue bill to be had 
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by taxation—in stamps, beer tax, tea tax, etc.—we have given 
through special war appropriation bills in round numbers $350,- 
000,000; more than the full estimated amount of the whole cost of 
Ho preon war. 

is present appropriation is not, nor any part thereof, the sub- 
ject of my opposition. My purpose is to follow out the lines of 
and conclude the speech made by me of May3 on this floor, when, 
in denouncing the fraudulent and criminal contracts and con- 
demning their beneficiaries, I stated that I would follow the sub- 
ject up. 

At that time, sir, in a pleasant tilt between the distinguished 
statesman from New York, the Hon. Amos Cummings, he said 
that when I had the charges to make against any of the men then 
the 15 0 oe my utterances, he would be willing to condemn as 
quickly as 

To-day, sir, I wish to adopt as my theme the words of that gen- 
tleman, when, as a member of the Naval Committee making ex- 
amination tpm the subject of my resolution, he exclaimed, * If 
these thin, so, instead of excoriating the villains I would we 
could as did Napoleon, shoot them.” r. Chairman, treason is 
treason, whether executed by the individual in delivering his na- 
tive country to the enemy for prize or whether it be done by the 
combined trusts, who for riches give supplies and advantages to 
the foe. Both are giving aid and comfort to the enemy. Both are 
traitors for gold; therefore I announce the subject of this unem- 
bellished statement of facts to be 


TRUSTS AND TREASON. 


I address myself to the honorable President of the United States 
and such other patriotic American citizens as like unto that Presi- 
dent are animated by the holiest desires for the welfare of the 
people and the honor of the nation. 

In the present hour we are inclined to overlook the conduct of 
criminals and applaud ei Roars as patriotic that can be man- 
tled in the garb of war. e are apt to forget that many things 
labeled ‘‘ patriotism” have but the object of thieving and corrup- 
tion; that public and private thieves have learned that in time 
when people are agitated in war and animated with patriotism 
they least criticise the conduct of public men and are seldom on 
guard against their betrayers. It is to guard against this weak- 
ness that I now call the attention of the country to some of the 
conditions which should at once be reckoned with. 

I assert that a man who cries out ‘‘ patriotism” and invokes the 
people’s love of country as a reason why they should overlook 
thieves and refuse to punish the public plunderers who take ad- 
vantage of them in their hour of stress, that such a man is himself 
an enemy to the public welfare and indirectly a traitor. As Ido 
not re this individual wherever he is, I do not fear his prating. 
I call the attention of the country to the conditions surrounding 
the last Congress and the present situation of cértain agencies, 
together with the Administration during the present crises. Par- 
ticularly I note mhe po on assumed by the reform forces. 

It will be recalled that Congress met in March, 1897, for the 
ostensible purpose of furnishing sufficient revenue and reforming 
the currency, and presented a bill remedying the admitted defects 
of the money system and, as given out, served the interest of the 
business welfare, among which were the demands: First, the 
modification or repeal of the civil-service law; second, the furnish- 
ing of a stable and honest system of banking; third, a process of 
tariff that would be fair and equitable; fourth, the restriction of 
immigration or regulation of the same; fifth, and lastly, the estab- 
lishment of an international bimetallism through a joint commis- 
sion. 


CIVIL SERVICE AND CURRENCY BILL. 


As to the civil-service law, nothing was done but two weeks’ 
talk and a cowardly refusal to take legislation on the subject. 

As to banking and currency, nothing has been done, though ad- 
mittedly the continuing system was an evil one. The Bankin 
Committee split into fragments over the honor of naming a bil 
after each one of themselves. The report they made is charged to 
have been pure plagiarism and taken from the editorials of the 
Bankers’ Magazine. This charge is made by Representative Fow- 
LER, of the committee. This is given color to from the speech of 
Hon. C. A. BOUTELLE, made in New York on Washington's birth- 
day, in which he told the bankers of New York that i they would 
prepare a bill he would see that their bill was made a law” for the 


people to pay. 
DINGLEY BILL. 


As to the tariff, a bill was laid carrrying, as stated in the esti- 
mates of Chairman DINGLEY, about $180,000,000 annually. The 
expense of the Government up to the 1st of March, 1898, did not 
exceed $60,000,000 annually, and at no month reached $5,000,000. 
Including interest on gold debts, together with the premium and 
the installment on the general public debt annually, $100,000,000 
could not be reached. Let ina bill carrying $180,000,000, favors 
to the manufacturers were so arranged and profits of rebates so 
devised that as fast as they paid money in on importations, which 
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of the Goy- 


should have gone to the Treasury to meet the 
ernment, these manufacturers were allowed to immediately go to 


the uraa and draw out the money they had paid at the custom 
gate. (See Review of Reviews, May, June, and July, 1897.) 

They would charge the full price of this extra tariff upon the 
consumer of the article together with their extravagant profit, 
and the consumer would pay them both. As a result of this cir- 
cuitous course of fraud, intended to blind the ordinary individual, 
the Government revenues fell, of course, short from seven to fif- 
teen million dollars i month. It was unable to pay its ordinary 
debts, and when such became apparent the foreign holders of the 
securities made payable in gold hastened to cash the same, as the 
“‘confidence * supposed to have been restored by the last election 
had no existence either in the minds of the speculating bankers or 
in the minds of our foreign security holders. 

IMMIGRATION, SCALPING, AND EIGHT-HOUR LAWS. 

As to immigration, fears of losing political votes by taking any 
course u this subject drove the Administration men like cow- 
ards under cover and they declined to take up the matter at all. 
The same fear of losing votes caused them to decline entirely to 
take up the anti-scalping bill, but they did not hesitate in the 
meantime to beat the laborers’ eight-hour bill, as they have con- 
stantly done. At the last session this Republican Senate defeated 
the biil. As the old law, through the expression of the Attorney- 
General, is but an extinct one, and there is none to take its place, 
the laborers will now be compelled by the contractors to work 
any time within eighteen hours for an eight-hours’ pay. 

INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM FARCE, 

As to the mpg rep bimetallism, this farce is too well known 
to repeat any of the comedy. With the purpose of complying 
with the platform the Wolcott commission was sent abroad, and 
in the meantime Secretary Gage, in behalf of the Administration, 
wrote an official letter to the Governments with which we were 
negotiating that the commission was not sent in earnest, but only 
as a political necessity, and that this country did not desire any 
agreement upon silver nor in anywise to abandon the strict gold 
standard, however much it cost the people. 

Of course this ended this h isy, and Wolcorr returned to 
abuse the Administration for its double-faced conduct and, with 
CHANDLER, denounced it to the American people as a deception and 
a fraud. Then we have the fact that for one whole year, up to 
April, 1898, the Administration did not pass any one single meas- 
ure in behalf of the poor, nor for the 18 12 generally, nor for that 
business interest for which so much been vaunted. Barring 
the abortive tariff act, with its features of robbery and oppression, 
nothing, nothing whatever, was done by Congress in compliance 
with any provision made to the people. 

APRIL, 1998—CUBA—THE MAINE—WAR, 

The beginning of April we are in the midst of the Cuban agita- 
tions, of Shook tio murders at our own door, and such brutal 
butchery of human beings as arouse the affections and incite the 
resentments of aChristian people. Notwithstanding the platform 

rovisions, promising Gp paek nothing was attempteđ or done 
be the Administration.. They parleyed with Spain and with their 
promises for so long, yielding to the demands of the moneyed inter- 
est, that Spain came to us as a nation of cowards and de- 
crepits, destroyed thenoble ship Mainein her harbor, and murdered 
266 of our brave seamen. 

Even then, notwithstanding this murder was caused by the de- 
lay, by the parleying, and by the indirectness of the Government; 
notwithstanding it was brought about—as publicly stated by a 
Republican member of Congress, Mr. Cokluss of Michigan, also 
by Senator FoRAKER of Ohio—by the refusal to grant belligerency 
to Cubans, by the refusal to take any action in compliance with 
the laws of humanity, still nothing was attempted. e have the 
President’s message stating that he was willing to trust even that 
outrage to the justice of S 


in.“ 
I do not pause to ask the 5 people to reflect upon What p 


is the justice of Spain to which our people are to be submitted. 
When, however, men such as Senators Foraker of Ohio, Mason 
of Illinois, CHANDLER of New Hampshire, and in the House such 
as BROMWELL, LORIMER, COOPER of Wisconsin, and SMITH of 
Michigan, all Republicans, joined with the Democrats and the 
silver forces in demanding justice to our murdered dead, even then 
the chairman of the Republican national committee, a Senator 
from Ohio, had the endless-chain letter sent to each member of 
Congress, protesting against this and demanding that “ business 
interests ” should first be considered, and, in the language of the 
stockbrokers’ letter to the President, asked what was 266 lives 
of seamen to the disturbing of the values.” 

In the meantime the President's secretary roused Hartford to 
protest against what he called reckless Senators and Representa- 
tives, who were on the eve of “dragging the President into war. 
Thereupon the President's secretary sent the editor of a paper in 
Hartford full communication, calling every man who insisted 
upon resenting the outrage of the Maine anarchists, senseless, 


headlong, and having no respect for business welfare. Demanded 
that these men be “withdrawn by their constituencies” or con- 
demned for speaking so unkindly of Spain. 
JOHN ADDISON PORTER'S PAPER. 
[From the Hartford (Conn.) Post.] 
In the whol 


port 
never before such a depth of degradation as during the present 
for liberty, it 


week. Under the guise of a desire to help a struggli 
has kept up a constant agitation for some months in favor Ne 
the Uni States in Wi 


estion tosome other nation—in pen words, to arbi- 

t. The idea of arbi- 
been discarded b mgress as 
h circum- 


abuse and villification. The talk which has been freely indulged in at every 
gathering of Congressmen has been strongly in favor of war in any event. 
+ e * + $ 


+ * 
It is hard to belie 


Congress to make laws for their civil govern- 
3 th ow their real feeling. Ata time when it is all important that 
the President should be left unhampered in his 2 with Spain these 
fellows insist upon thrusting themselves into the ess. 
s ka + $ * * * 


It is plain, then, that Congress is acting not only without justification, but 
in defiance of every principle and every A ger verning decent and 
courteous intercourse between two branches of the Government. e 
only one way to meet such an insult to the people, inflicted 5 e their 
chosen Chi arerin 
the outrage and defeat him at any cost if he dares to offer himself for reelec- 
tion after this ‘ormance. bake ae, personal relations, every ey, 

e 


office. 


men, and their memory and his should go into history side by side, stam 
with thie sternal TET. . ( Senos ped 


d 
Aaa of having mad of their most sacred 
public 


As further evidence of the Administration’s will, and notwith- 
standing Spain’s infamy toward us, Minister Woodford was in- 
RSRS to give a banquet to Spain’s representative to the United 
States. Hecomplied, making a speech in which he said he assured 
them ‘‘of the President's continued good will to Her Majesty the 
Queenof Spain,” ete. And this notwithstanding the murder of our 
citizens and the ou upon our commerce. It will be remem- 
bered that the minister rewarded this courtesy by coming to this 
country and writing of the President as a ‘coarse. brutal politi- 
cian,” and as being weak and without character. Notwithstand- 
ing the expression of that first statesman cf Ohio, General Gros- 
VENOR, the trusted spokesman of the Administration, that the 
Democrats and the silver men “ dragged the President into the 
war, and that he only entered into it out of deference to public 
clamor.” It is enough to note that, after demanding ordinary jus- 
tice and forcing the Administration upon their own confession to 
take some active and patriotic step as becomes a brave people, 
war followed. 

THE REFORM FORCES—THEIR PATRIOTIC COURSE—APPROPRIATIONS. 

Wenow note the course of the reform forces, together with that of 
the Administration. The first a priation, carrying $50,000,000, 
lacing the expenditure at the sole discretion of the President—the 
only instance of this exact kind in the history of this Government 
and contrary to the law of the Constitution or its spirit—received 
the unanimous vote of nd desta ag ager man. Here was 
a disappointment. It was hoped by the partisans of the measure 
that opposition would be shown, and the measure was made as 
extreme as possible, forge! the expenditure wholly in the hands 
of the President, without any form of guard, in order to provoke 
opposition. $ 

From that continually every form of appropriation looking to 
the expediting of the war, facilitating the object and bringing it 
to a quick and glorious termination, was 5 unanimously 
by the friends of the reform forces and all anti-Administra- 
tion men withont an exception, and this notwithstanding the 
slander of certain public Administration men that the Demo- 
crats and silver men refused to sustain the Administration or the 
President. The silver men and Democrats gave a unanimous 
vote to six war bills, averaging $500,000 a bill. 

It will be remembered that the charge of refusal to support the 
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dministration, such as is made by Senator Hanna, as chairman 
of the Republican campaign committee, is the favorite one by 
those who are in power and wish to hide their own infamy by 
ing treason upon another. The only specific instance in 
which the Democrats and reform forces differed from the Admin- 
istration and were compelled to express their protest was upon 
one feature of the war revenue bill, as it was ed—the bonding 
the nation. f 
Here let it be remembered that the Dingley bill was running 
behind at more than $30,000,000 annast ye was increasing in 
its deficiency to such an extent that Mr. WALKER of Massachnu- 
setts, Republican chairman of the Banking Committee, on the 
floor of the House, charged that Mr. DINGLEY confessed that he 
knew his bill was a bill for deficiency. 


RETIREMENT OF GREENBACKS—BOND ISSUE. 


Frequent attempts had been made to issue bonds payable in 
gold for the purpose of retiring the greenbacks. e amount 
sought was $500,000,000, and was stubbornly resisted by many 
patriotic men in Congress, irrespective of party. Let it be re- 
called that Chairman DINGLEY, in presenting“ the war-tax bill,” 

ifically stated that his former bill had fallen behind because 
of conditions not foreseen, etc. 

Then he stated the estimates of the War and Navy Departments. 
These estimates, let it be recalled, were based largely upon calcu- 
lations of venal and corrupt contractors who were helping to rob 
the Government. Therefore, they were at their highest conjec- 
tural limit. They were $300,000,000 to conduct the war, upon the 
assumption that the war would continue a year! Congress was to 
assemble again within six months, as prescribed by law, and thus 
six months’ expenditures only need be provided for—3150,000,000. 
Subsequent expenses could be provided for as their interests would 
be made apparent. Nevertheless, the bill as proffered carried the 
full year’s estimate of $300,000,000in beer-stamp tax and other inci- 
dental taxes, and then to add to this excess of 8150, 000,000 was that 
other admittedly unnecessary and uncalled for debt of $500,000,000 

old-bearing bonds, which carried an interest of 8300, 000, 000 more 
round numbers an extra 8800, 000, 000. 

No one had asked for this latter sum. It was not contained in 
any estimate. Neither had the War nor the Navy Department 
sought it. Mr. DINGLEY admitted that his judgment was not for 
it. The bill had been incubating for three Weeks, and certain 
interested persons were struggling to put this last item upon it. 
Here it was that the reform forces protested against giving to the 
speculators and money gamblers 8800, 000, 000 of the people's money 
in a time of stress—during a war—and during a critical time 
needing watchfulness and honesty, particularly as it confessedly 
was not needed, was not sought, was not in the estimates, and 
was not asked for as a war expense; nor in anywise insisted upon 
as being necessary to such. 

Here I call attention to the statements, included in the Cox- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, made upon the floor bearing out these latter 
assertions. Later it will be remembered that Hon. JOSEPH CAN- 
NON, chairman of the committee, said that the whole expense of 


THE SENATE—JUSTIFICATION OF HOUSE—CORPORATION EXEMPTION. ` | 

As an evidence of the justice of this position, let it be re- 
called that the Republican Senate at the outset voted that the 
Administration managers of the House were two-thirds wrong 
and cut off two-thirds of this bond measure. At the very outset 
this Senate said the reform forces were two-thirds right when 
they cut off two-thirds of this whole bond issue. If it had not 
been wrong, cruel, unnecessary, and unjust this Republican Sen- 
ate would not have repudiated it. Let it be remembered when 
the bill was perfected every trust had been excluded, every large 
institution that had contributed to the campaign fund had been 
exempted, and those who were best able and in justice should 
have paid the tax were excepted, and those who should have been 
exempted in justice, as they were furnishing the lives to be sacri- 
ficed, were forced to pay it. < 

THE TRUSTS—THEIR TREASONS AND FAVORS. 

We now advert to what was the course of the different insti- 
tutions and creatures which had lately prated much about 
national honor and national integrity, and here we ask ourselves 
who has obtained this money, these vast sums taken from the 
people? In passing, we admit that the selected individuals who 
thought they would get those bonds were to a degree disappointed. 
The indignation of the public would have been such that they did 
not dare force through their c iracy! They feared to insist 
upon monopolizing the bonds. However, in dummy names, in 
perpetration of fraud, in violation of law, and in disrespect of the 
citizens’ rights the national banks and trust companies have to an 
extent of thousands secnred the bonds, 

Admitting that some individuals secured the bonds, to that ex- 
tent their money had to go out from them and pass into the 
Treasury of the Government, and there we begin to press the 
answer to the question, Who is taking the money of the people 
and getting this benefit? I answer, that every institution which 
was exempted from taxation under the war-tax bill, every trust 
that contributed to the campaign fund, every corporation, asso- 
ciation, and individual that could . any Administra- 
tion influence have stealthily robbed the ury during the hour 
of the Government's stress and appropriated the money of the 
people to their own welfare. 

THESE CONTRIBUTIONS AND THEIR CONTRIBUTORS. 

In my h upon the passing of representative government, 
made in House January 17, 1898, I gave a list of these contri- 
butions by these trusts, the name of the contributor, and amounts, 
Later, upon being assailed with the charge that such list was un- 
founded—this charge being made by the gentleman from New 
York, Mr. Quigc—the further investigation followed, and it was 
proven that from as reliable sources as was possible to reach, in- 
cluding the New York legislative investigation. the facts and 
figures were approximately correct and unassailable, I now again 
append that list, that comparison of favors therein granted and 
such as ie following statement will disclose may be had by all 
concerned, 


the war, giving it a two years’ limit, was estimated at $600,000,000. £ 3 
We recall that 8292, 000, 000 had been appropriated in special bills god 
for the Harg Anoy, and general war fund; then the $300,000,000 EE EE . | Common $33 
carried Py the war revenue bill gave, in round numbers, $600,000,- 3 stock. 28 
000 already in the hands of the Administration for the war which a 28 
they admitted would only cost $300,000,000 and out of which only £ S* 


8150, 000, 000 would be needed while Congress was in vacation. 
Then it was that against these bonds - this m. of generations 


yet unborn; this bon of the farmers’ and toilers’ children, and 8 1 
wholly uncalled for and unnecessary—the reform forces unitedly — 10,000, 000 |-----222-22-]--- BER 
protested. And we now call upon any American citizen topoint to | American Boiler Manufacturers’ Union 
any single evidence of the necessity of this issue or for the o Lie bene 
22 7 any i a ee or head os : t asking for it. American Cereal 83 (oatmeal) Sage pias | — = 509, 000 
m can 1 A S =i, 
the wealth of the country the incomes of the great wealth be | American Electric Heatiig Corporation| 1898 | 10:000 000 
taxed and pay some proportion of this war tax. The Su- ee area 8 — Manufactur- cen TAND 
Egat and they would sustain ik” Fet Ghnwantotmed ‘Then an | Ameen Gogh Gh 700 
„an y would sustain i et this was re en an „ weg 
ort was made by the reform force asking to have the franchises | American Machine eee 13.259.000 
of the great corporations taxed; that as these companies take American ce Co. (guns, projec- 98 
these franchises from the Government at great worth to them- oo 
selves they be made to pay something upon them. This, too, was 8) 000, 000 |. 
refused. Then it was sought to lay a direct tax upon all persons 3, 250, 000 
in proportion to their assessment, so that the rich would pay a 1, 250,009 
proportionate tax. This was refused. And the bill was left 28,000,000 
where it laid its burdens upon those who had to pay the war tax ae 
as under the form of the Dingley bill they paid that tax and now 10,000, 080 
pay all the e of the war and their children are giving up Cartan 
their lives on the battlefield to sustain the war. It was against this 36, 968,009 
discriminating iniquity, this criminal ity, that the reform 17, 900, 000 
forces all cast their vote. They a confidenily to the justice oh ion on 
of the country for an approval of their course. 850, 000 
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F 3 
g 8.3 88 
Common Preferred 3 BE Common | Preferred 3 zg 
Name of trust. stock: stock, | Z2% Name of trust. — Stock toe a 
BE > 8 
Roe E 29 
cae 8 ga 
o — o 
= Hoo — — 
Ammunition Manufacturers’ Associa- Western Union Telegraph Co 1856 895, 370, 000 , 000 
tion (cartridges) = 80 000, Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- * 
Anaconda Copper Co. (mining) z , 000, SUPINE OO ow soon cles mene onines temasa 1891 8, 342, 926 | $3,996,053 | 25,000 
Atlas Tack Corporation 700, Wholesale Druggists’ National Asso- 
Barber Asphalt ciation (250 firms) 1874 | 28.000. 00 25,000 
5 POE SE a Ea 5,000, Wholesale Grocers of New England 187: 75, 000, 000 |.. — 10,000 
Beef (consolidated packing companies). 5,000, rr aae SNe A aA 1891 2,500,000 }.......-....] 5,000 
Bolt and Nut (several associations) nd 
Brooklyn 8 Warehouse Co 5,000, Note.—The estimates of amounts contributed taken from article reported 


in New York World, September, 1896, and su uently in New York legis- 
lative report. These amounts are exclusive of the sums collected in each 


ani ees ees 10,000, State, and contributed in many instances by these trusts for local benefit. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Limited. 3 > 5 ILLUSTRATIONS OF CORPORATION GREED AND VILLAINOUS EXACTION. 
E x g When war was on ships had to be obtained —vessels of every 
8 n e description. Here we have the first indication. When the ship 
(trace, wagon, etc.) _--....----.-------- 1896 | 3,000, tonnage tax was placed in the war bill, this was cut out in the 
VVV Senate by Senator HANNA, chairman of the Republican campaign 
Chicago and Milwaukee Brewers’ As. 8 committee, who had large interest upon this score. He officially 
60, 000, stated to the Cleveland er that that tax must have been un- 
2,000, intentional, as it affected directly the interests of many friends, 
35, 430, When he returned to the Senate it was stricken out, and these 
I 6, 500, shipping companies were exempted. Now, this distinguished 
an g te 2, 500, Senator echoes, the Democrats opposed furnishing revenue! These 


shipping concerns at once proceeded to sell every rotien old hulk, 
every dismantled and discarded ship, to the Government at most 
fabulous prices, and committed indirectly a crime. In the mean- 
while they carried supplies to our Spanish enemies tofight us. I 
can but note a few instances in passing, as I shall subsequently 
present them to the country in a tabulated list. Although this 
information has been officially denied me, it shall be secured. 
There was the Merrimac, that cost $102,000, that was in such a 
condition as to be of no use and a general failure, yet, as stated by 
the New York World and the New York Herald and more lately 
in a semiofficial report through the office of an Administration 
Senator, it was sold to the Government for $362,000 and then was 
so rotten and of little eee that heroic Hobson had to 
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rior Consolidated Iron Mines. 450,000 adopt the only method of si g her to make an ordinary sea 
ECC Tah wD orenen on a Etok Tbeg A E 
Sociatlon r- e een N some evidence o x permission an editori 
Michigan Self Assocation ee. 10 2 000,000 from the New York World: 
Mi -Peninsular Car COo 1892 2,000, 000 ““KIND-HEARTED™ SPECIAL AGENTS. 
The glorious exit of the Merrimac from the United States Navy should not 
5,000, 000 distract attention from its anything but glorious entrance. 
A year ago the Merrimac, then the Norwegian tramp steamer Solveig, was 
5, 000, 000 — . — for 818.000. She was rebuilt, and this brought her total cost up to 
10, 000, 000 85 5 She was i offered to the Government early in April, but wes rejected 
2,000, 000 Then she was sont to Baltimore, and at the request of a politician “special 
14, 905, 400 agents from Washington came down and bought her for $342,000. 
3 e oe Ra ORE a eae ea feo $192,000 
1.887.000 Price the Government paid B42, 000 
4 D The Government swindled out of 150,000 
27,931, 500 And she was selected as Cervera’s cork out of all the fleet of transpo: 
because she was worthless to the Navy in every other way. 
i 9,000, 000 This is the most conspicuous but not the first public example of the busi- 
American Co.) . : „000, de of a “kind-hearted” 5 
New England Insurance Exchange (84 ness si es a ear War. ; 
fire insurance companies... .. 1883 | 58,537,167 At this time a distinguished Senator's brother had a yacht, the 
New Torr Aroniteciural Terza GOREA 180 2,000,000 Comanche, which cost $48,000. It had been in use for a long time, 
ondoti Pool (table, enameled, coy E 1887| 1,500,000 yet, through “ friends” from Ohio, this yacht, after being so used 
Pennsylvania Heat, Light and Power and being of little consequence, was sold to the Government for 
._ (electri 2888 $102,000. Assistant Secretary Roosevelt rebelled against this 
1,000, 000 infamy, but was hushed, It is publicly known that this was one 
25, 000, 000 of the things which forced him to leave the Navy Department. 
a) oe One of the Havemeyers, who had received such bounties from 
Reading Co. (coal trust). 1892 | 150,000, 000 this Government in sugar taxes, was permi o sell his pleasure 
Shelby Tube Co. (weldless tubes) 1897 | 5,000,000 yacht through the influence of friends in the Administration at 
Bhotand Lead Manufacturers’ Associa- 2,000,000 an outrageous Ere E rg spon . a ec ata sost 
> Flour Co. (California 10. 000,000 of $60,000 in Englan 11 sterling and a e over—ani 
Stands Oil ee sa 97, 500, 000 through the infiuence of a former Secretary of the Navy, to- 
Standard Rope and Twine Co 18030 038 gether with the friendship of certain ones in power, made a con- 
ioe erg Aap tle) poa yar Nias i tract to di of the same to the United States Government for 
Cc AS A 1892 10,000,000 $250,009. infamous was this last deal that the Vanderbilts 
Trenton Potteries Co -- 1892 1, 750, 000 themselves, objecting to the largo profit to be made by those on 
Ape pre e eee e the inside, have rebelled and disclosed the truth. In the patri- 
Union Typewriter s .—. ER 10, 000, 000 otic offer of yachts to the Government by those who did not dare 
United Paper Co. (tissue) 1, 500, 000 to use them in cruising, for fear of being seized on the seas through 
United States Bonk Qo. (ohesp noTan tae E our trouble with Spain, we discover that they had first arranged 
n — 000; with certain offi of the Administration for a most wholesome 


United States Playing 85 profit, and sala evs 8 at magnificent sama a, 1 
Sard Among others whose patriotism was rew: with excellen 
United States Raber rey Pe ae 1898 5 was C. P. Huntington. Illustrate his pressing the favor 
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u us. Let me recall how a certain fashionable dude in New 
ork City had resurrected his yacht from the bottom and secured 
‘a certain Administration Senator from a Northern State, together 
with other influence, sold it to the Government for $100,000, and 
in the champagne orgy at the Arlington Hotel disclosed the de- 
tails, The latter instance is publicly stated in the New York 
World through such a reliable man as Alfred Henry Lewis, and 
in nowise denied. 
ARMOR PLATE-—STEEL TRUST—CUTTING WAGES WHILE ROBBING THE 
GOVERNMENT. 

Next came armor plating. The steel trust, which had been the 
recipients of the greatest benefits and bounty of this Government, 
got together and refused to bid against each other—made a trust 
in Chicago of all the companies and capitalized it at $180,000,000. 
Only a portion bid for a certain part of the Government’s furnish- 
ings, the other for the remaining. They thus cut all competition 
and forced the Government to accept their armor plate at from 
four to six hundred dollars per ton. 

Those institutions are practically exempted from any tax under 
the bill. Yet it will be remembered that without a tariff these 

ple sold the armor plate to Russia for $250 a ton. Likewise 
urnished this armor plate to certain persons who found it con- 
venient to deliver to Spain, where it is now rusting upon the 
sunken Cristobal Colon. This from four to six handred dollars 
a ton to our own Government and 8250 a ton to the enemy to 
enable them to destroy our ships. This is some of the patriotism 
of these favored creatures of our tax laws. They in the mean- 
time cut the wages of their defenseless workman 10 per cent, 
then 83} per cent, and boast that these laborers are compelled to 
remain at work, as they have no other means of living. 


[New York Sun.] 


THREE MILLION DOLLARS’ WORTH OF ARMOR—THE CARNEGIE AND BETH- 
LEHEM COMPANIES DIVIDE BIDS FOR THREE BATTLE SHIPS. 
WASHINGTON, May 24. 

Bids for supplying 7,700 tons of armor for the battle ships Minois, Alabama, 
and Wisconsin wero opened at the Navy Department to-day. It marked the 
ending of the controversy between the Government and the armor compa- 
nies over the prices of armor plate. Congress fixed the limit of price at 
a ton, and the companies declined to furnish armor at that rate. In the last 
naval appropriation bill the limit was raised to $400 a ton. 

There were only two bidders to-day. They are the Carnegie Steel Com- 

y, of 3 and the Bethlehem Steel Works, of Bethlehem, Pa. 

Neither company bid against the other. The Bethlehem Company submitted 
a proposal for furnishing all the armor for the Alabama, under construction 
at Cramps’ shipyards, and the Carnegie Companyia fu all the armor 
for the Wisconsin, being built at San Francisco. On the third ship, the Illi- 
nois, at Newport News, Va., the companies divided on the bids, each taking 
two of the four groups of armor. The com es did not go below the limit 
of $400 a ton for every ton wanted, making the contract price $3,080,000. 


Now from the Washington Post: 

TRUST AGAIN REDUCES WAGES—AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE TRUST 
ANNOUNCES A CUT OF 33} PER CENT. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 16. 

The American Steel and Wire Company, which controls fourteen of the 
la wire and rod millsin the country, including three in this city, 
pos notices in the American mill here notifying the fine · wire drawers of 
à reduction of 334 per cent in wages. This is in addition to the cut announced 
by the trust when it took charge of the mills several months ago. The price 
now paid the men is 92.7 per 100 pounds. As the men have no organization 
here it is probable they will accept the cut. 

RAILROAD TRUST—TRANSPORTATION—GOVERNMENT SWINDLES! 

The men had to be transported to the different camp grounds. 
Here we have certain favored railroads combining together and 
fixing tho rate of transportation. These institutions which only a 
short time ago were prating about national honor, and waving 
the flag against the “50-cent dollar,” formed a league, and the 
chief officers of one of these companies and another the head offi- 
cer of the Traffic Trust Association have themselves named as 
officers to control the tra: rtation, becoming titled colonels. 
They arrange the transportation of thesoldiers and their munitions 
over one or the other of their favored lines and shut out competi- 
tion; send in their own bills as officers of the Government to 
themselves as officers of the railroad, and we find that for nine 
weeks the 5 bill was $15,000,000, and an extra allow- 
ance to be paid after July 1 of $59,000,000. This computation 
only includes up to adjournment of Congress. These figures are 
made on July 6. 

Let me mention the valiant fight—the unsuccessful—that the 
distinguished Assistant Secretary of War, Hon. George D. Meikle- 
john, made against thesecriminal encroachments. ith all com- 
petition cut off by these arrangements of favors to the railroads 
which contributed in the last campaign, these special railroads are 
enabled to make more out of the Government upon each man and 
his accouterments by 50 per cent than they would per individual 
had each one bought a ticket for his trip from Seattle or Tacoma, 
State of Washington, to the city of New York and return to the 
city of Seattle. 

Take a liberal basis of 275,000 men. Let their travel be 1,000 
miles to the seat of war and then return 1,000 miles. Put it at 
$30, which is more than excursion rates from San Francisco to 
Chicago—2,900 miles, for $19—and you have $8,250,000. Give to 


each man 1,000 pounds, and call it $10 for every 109 pounds, and 
you have $2,750,000. Thirty thousand horses and mules, at $30 
apiece, which is $900,000. Thus you have about $11,900,000. Thus 
out of the $15,000,000 given $4,000,000 is taken by them as absolute 
profit upon this computation of the Army as individuals traveling 
each man by himself; yet these are the patriotic institutions whose 
oe cry treachery when honest men oppose these revenue“ 
steals, 
OCEAN TRANSPORTATION. 

The ocean transportation provided for them a day rate of 
$21,000 on the Atlantic and $5,000 on the Pacific, or $26,000 per 
day, during six months of transportation—assuming a continuous 
transport $4,500,000. Add to that the land transportation of 
$11,900,000 and we have $16,400,000, and yet this is not one-third 
of the 858.000, 000 they take from the people by the ‘‘favors ex- 
tended.” Two thousand nine hundred dollars was charged to 
move au empty hospital train from Washington to Tampa. Fifty- 
eight dollars and forty-five cents is charged from Philadelphia to 
San Francisco for each man, when the excursion rate is but 825. 
But this was the result of the railroad trust, and in having the 
officers of the trust appointed officers of the Government at such 
& critical time. 

Let it further be remembered that the offer was made to trans- 
port these men from Washington to Norfolk and from Detroit to 
Chickamauga by competing companies at $7.29, yet those in the 
favored circle were able to raise it to $12 through the pull,“ shut 
out competitors, and. with influence in the Government, force the 
officers of the Administration to accept their rates and pay this 
amount. This, we are told, is patriotism, and that a man who 
speaks out against this robbery is a traitor; and that a man who 
criticises this infamy at a time when the men whoare being trans- 
ported like sheep and cattle, sleeping in box cars, huddled on side 
tracks, and hungry, no provision being made for their comfort by 
these institutions, is criticising the Government in the hour of 
“patriotism!” God forbid this slander. 

THE CONTRACTS FOR UNIFORMS, CLOTHES, AND FOOD. 

When the men reach their company they have to be uniformed. 
Let us observe the wool and cloth trust which has gotten favors 
in both tax bills, by which they get 80 per cent on every dollar of 
their investments, and whose business is now exempt from any 
form of national taxation. These trusts are permitted to control 
these contracts. First, instead of public bids by which all per- 
sons could compete, the public-bid method for the first time is cut 
off, and only private letters sent to certain private friends to bid 

inst each other, where they can arrange the matter ‘‘amica- 
bly,” as said by a certain official. In order to furnish one certain 
institution with a favorable Government contract for a million 
overcoats a certain kind of cloth that no other institution carried 
was agreed upon—a kind of cloth which it has been asserted is both 
unnece and of little avail and of exorbitant profit. Next we 
find that John Wanamaker. H. F. Kent, B. V. Pippy, Chas. S. Childs, 
of Philadelphia; James C. Peck, Solomon Vail & G5. „of New York; 
Wendell, Fay & Co., of Boston, and others, who had given lar 
contributions to the campaign fund and are interested with the 
wool and shos trust, were permitted private advantages in con- 
tracts, of which, to illustrate, John Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, 
takes 87,000; Pippy, of New York, $7,000; Hood, of Philadelphia, 
$200,000; Peck, $200,000; Wendell, Fay & Co., of Boston, $170,000, 
and Heidelberg Company, $200,000, This out of the first $4,500.000. 

Thus the boot and shoe trust is permitted to charge the Gov- 
ernment for shoes in 6,000 lots at the rate of two to three dollars 
a pair, bought through middlemen, where brokers should receive 
commissions to the amount of $1,000,000, when any individual 
could buy the shoe in the ordinary retail store for $1.50 to $2 
apiece. It will be remembered that Mr. Harrison, treasurer of 
the Republican campaign committee at Philadelphia, compelled 
these different individuals to make bountiful contributions to the 
last campaign, and we now find they receive an equal and boun- 
tiful reward. The woolen trust continued and is now continuing, 
together with other favored trusts of this country, to raid this 
Government. 

They are paying no tax, and claim these privileges because of 
their campaign. fund contributions, and apparently seem to be 
getting them. Let it here be noted that Senator Hoar of Massa- 
chusetts, burning at these outrages of these endowments to cer- 
tain favored friends and the discrimination against Massachusetts 
shoe manufacturers, who offered to sell direct from their factories 
at much lower prices, has offered a resolution of inquiry into these 
infamies, 

THE COAL TRUST—ITS AID TO THE ENEMY. 

One or two other illustrations must serve my purpose of this 
statement. When the ships were ready for action, coal had to be 
purchased. The coal trust, which are large beneficiaries under 
the tariff law. would in no wise pay in anything under the war 
revenue bill, at once on the Atlantic coast monopolized all of the 
accessible coal, raised the price upon the Government, furnished. 
the Spanish war ships through the English Hampstead that they 
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might fight the American vessels, which, under Schley, were com- 
pelled to wait in Hampton Roads by this coal trust until the Span- 
had been served, and then this Government was charged a 


fit of $1 a ton over what was charged the Spanish, in order to 
8 coal, and the Government paid it. In the meantime, as 
shown by letters published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the 
Tennessee and Alabama coal companies call attention to the in- 
justice, and with those in the State of Washington and other 
parts of the United States which were not in the favored combine, 
offered to furnish this coal less the freight and at a cheaper price, 
but were prevented the privilege, 


[Xew York Sun.] 
COAL FOR THE SPANIARDS—A BRITISH STEAMER TAKES 3,000 TONS FROM 
HAMPTON ROADS TO CAPE VERDE ISLANDS, 
NORFOLK, VA., April 15. 

The British e e eee. Captain Bland, cleared to-night through 
the custom-house, and her papers indicate that she took 3.000 tons of quick- 
steaming Pocahontas coal from Castner, Curran & Bullitt, Lamberts Point, for 
St. Vincent, Cape Verde Islands. 8 thing about this is that the 
coal is billed at $5a ton, while the ce ordinarily is $6. The Cape Verde 
Islands are a Portuguese ion. The Spanish armored cruisers Infanta 
Maria Teresa and Cristobal Colon arrived at St. Vincent on April 14 and 
joined the Spanish torpedo flotilla which has been there for two weeks. 


On May 25 the vice-president of this company wrote to Hon. J. 
W. Gags as follows: ; 
SHEFFIELD COAL, IRON, AND STEEL COMPANY, 
Sheffield, Ala., May 25, 1898. 
Hon. J. W. GAINES, 
Member of Congress for Tennessee. 


My DEAR Mr. GATSES: I inclose herewith clipping from a Memphis paper 
which ex itself. “Nearly 2,000,009 bushels of coal shipped South from 
Pittsburg.” Our company is operating a coal mine near Jasper, and the coal 
we mine there is a very superior steam coal, being harder than the ordinary 
steam sor 5 consequently bears transportation better, and it has but a 
trace of sulphur. 

This coalis being used with Pay satisfaction by the Southern Railroad, 
the Louisville and Nashville road, and the Northern Alabama Railroad. 


The president of our company, Maj. A. W. Wills, has been 1 


an opportunity to bid on Come of the coal for the Government, and 7 
samples forwarded to the Navy Department for analysis, but we have not 
succeeded yetin pros in a bid on any of the Government requirements. It 
eg =~ ee e South should at least get her pro rata of these Govern- 
men 

It looksas though the South was being rather passed by when coal is shi; 
from Pittsburg to New Orleans. £ by proa 

Just such opportunity for the western fleet was sought by the 
coal companies of Washington and the Pacific coast. 

FOOD AND MEDICINES—NEGLECT OF THE SOLDIERS. 

The men had to be fed. Medicines had to be obtained, and here 
we note the most vicious of infamies that could have been perpe- 
‘trated upon a patient people. Certain favorite institutions in the 
cities of New York, Cincinnati, and largely in Philadelphia—where 
the greatest fund was obtained for the campaign committee— 
were given the contract to furnish supplies of food. 

These were withheld until these concerns would have assurances 
from the tax-bill managers of exemption from the tax bill, and 
these criminal furnishers kept the men naked in the field until 
they could exact their exorbitant contract, such as the meat trust, 
Swift & Co., of Chicago, who were given the contract for meat at 
2cents higher than the New Orleans bidders, and furnished poi- 
soned meat to the men, other concerns meanwhile se them 
hungry, without the necessaries of existence, as reported by Poulte- 
ney Bigelow, disclosed in private letters to the Washington Post, 
detailed by Richard Harding Davis, stated in the ort of Gov- 
ernor Pingree, of Michigan, and now publicly dec on the floor 
by Congressman Moopy of Massachusetts. These men are kept 
hungry, having bad but one meal a day; blistering in the sun, 
without a change of clothes, barefoot; and lastly, lie weltering 
with fever, moaning in the agony of sickness without drugs to 
alleviate their pains or relieve their ills. Vet we are told that it 
was not patriotism to go to the country with the truth and con- 
demn this infamy; that it is not statesmanship to call the atten- 
tion of the honorable President and Secretary of War to this! 

The leading Republican paper of the nation in an editorial 
makes a timely reference to these treacherous infamies: 


UNPATRIOTIC ENTERPRISE. 
[From the New York Tribune.] 

But it is not our laws alone or amay that are open to criticism. The con- 
duct of a great number of shippers and merchants in the last few weeks has 
been scandalously unpatriotic. Not only have they sought to bleed their 

to aid § whenever it would 


vessels was bese 
hulks on the Government at outrageous 1 
Americans went abroad in advance of Government agents and secured 
options on war materials, Doping. to extort profit from the nation’s necessi- 
est are asking the Army twice the usual price 


Are we ana 


ment was aroused to make cheating and extortion in military contracts as 
odious as open treason. It is moral treason. It gives aid and comfort to the 
enemy. It levies war against usand takes the lives of our soldiers and sailors. 

It is stated by a Senator close to the Administration that the ` 
President desires an investigation, but such involves so many of 
his friends he naturally is loath to have it undertaken at this time. 
But I assume that the ident's Christianity will defend against 
any infiuence and he will force this investigation and punish these 
offenders. It hardly seems that the Government is in any need of 
such friends, who send the poor and the patriotic to die for their 
county and rob them and their children while they are in the 

eld, 
THE FINANCIAL AND MONEYED INSTITUTIONS REFUSE TO PAY TAX. 

The financial institutions of which we heard so much upon the 
lines of honor“ and duty to Government” and the mainte- 
nance of national integrity,” *‘ patriotism,” etc., present us now an 
interesting illustration. Most of these banks have held meetings 
in different portions of the country at which they have agreed to 
pay no tax under the bill. Thus the customer—that one who has 
to pay interest upon the money he draws, the money he borrows, 
and then pay his own tax—now, then, by these fayored barons is 
iar ‘segue to pay the bank’s tax before they will pay him money 
on the check. 

The telegraph companies, the institutions of greatest favor of 
this Government, not only decline to pay a portion of their taxes, 
but compel the sender of a telegram to pay his own tax and then 
to pay the companies’ tax. 

e railroad and express companies have, as usual with their 
„ patriotism, decided, notwithstanding the millions they are 
making by the favors of the Administration, to refuse to pay tax 
on the bills of lading or any percentage of their earnings to sup- 
port the war. They compel the shipper to pay it upon his go 
and the laborer to contribute it out of his wages. These compa- 
nies decline to obey the decision requiring them to pay. They 
say they were to be exempt and that it was not the purpose of the 
law that they should pay any of the tax. They knew they were 
to be favored for favors granted to campaign funds. So they all 
refuse to bear any burden of the war; yet this is the patriotism 
we have heard so much about. 

When the country recalls that it was the same Congress that 
professed friendship to the poor and is now denying free homes 
to the Western settler, though . it in their platforms; 
which endeavored to defeat the farmer out of his free seed, out of 
his cattle and horse book, and sought to defeat the miner from as- 
saying his metals at the Government office, and now has denied 
the agricultural districts the right of free delivery, while these 
farmers pay for free delivery to the great cities, we gather a slight 
glimpse of these professions of ‘‘affection ” and the full meaning 
of this cry of ‘‘patriotism.” Let us all summon the people to 
rally around the flag of their common country, sustain an Ameri- 
can President and his valorous chiefs, his knightly adjutant and 
faithful officers in the field, yet meanwhile let us protect our coun- 
try from thievesand traitors within while our soldiers are defend- 
ing it from enemies and murderers from without. Stand upon 
the declared principles of honesty: be not swerved by the mock 
cries of ‘‘ patriotism,” but in an hour like this, when justice is de- 
manded in behalf of the loyal and patriotic, for the dead and dying, 
let us adopt as a creed that text of General Grant, and cry out, 
Let no guilty man escape.” 


The War Revenue Act. 
SPEECH 
HON. E. R. RIDGELY, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 27, 1898. 

The House having under consideration the conference re 
(H. R. 10109) to provide ways and means to meet war expen 
other purposes— 

Mr. RIDGELY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The bill now pending before us is one of the most 
im t that this Congress will be called upon to consider, 
When we declared for armed intervention on behalf of the strug- 
gling Cubans, fighting for their liberty, we pledged the entire 
military and financial strength of our Government to secure polit- 
ical independence for these long-oppressed people. We thereby 
acted in accordance with the practically unanimous sentiment of 
all the people of this nation, as expressed in all of their political 
platforms at their last national conventions. 

While it is true, Mr. Speaker, that some of us had been urging 
recognition of the belligerent rights of these people, believing that 


rt on the bill 
tures, and for 
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such ition at the time would have enabled them to 
bring to their aid such help and forces as would have won their 
own freedom, it is now too late to stop to discuss whether this 
view was well founded or not. We are now involved in a direct 
war with the Spanish Government, and the people of this nation 
stand as a unit ready to vote all necessary money, men, and 
material to prosecute this war with the utmost vigor to a speedy 
and successful end. 4 

There is an honest difference of judgment as to the best methods 
of doing this work, especially so in the matter of raising the nec- 
essary money to properly support and * aay and Navy; 
but no one can truthfully say that those who may differ with the 
majority on this fioor as to the best financial policy are, because 
of such difference, chargeable with a lack of patriotism, or that 
they are any the less determined to support the Administration 
in every way n for the successful prosecution of the war. 
To the contrary, Mr. Speaker, we of the minority honestly believe 
that we have a far better proposition to offer to supply the needed 
money than the pending bill provides. Se J i 

Tn the short time which I shall occupy in this discussion I will 
confine my remarks mainly to opposing the issue of bonds, as 
provided in the bill, and will offer and advocate instead an amend- 
ment providing for the issue of full standard legal-tender money, 
receivable for all debts and taxes within the nation. This will 
not be a new experiment, having been successfully resorted to in 
our last great war. We demonstrated at that time the great 
merits of this policy. That experience proved that when an ex- 
traordi dis ment of money by the Government is forced 
upon the Treasury, by far the better way is to first issue, in pay- 
ment of such demands, a sufficient volume of United States legal- 
tender money, and pay the same out to those who contribute to 
the support of the Government, until the volume of money thus 
placed in the hands of the people enables them to easily meet the 
necessarily increased taxation which, when equitably levied, would 
return to the Treasury a sufficient volume of this money each day 
to meet all current expenses. p 

Contrary to this experience, this bill proposes to at once levy in- 
creased taxes upon t t 
what is even worse, Mr. Speaker, it not only immediately increases 
taxation, but it also proposes to increase the interest-bearing 
bonded debt of the people $500,000,000, Which, in addition to the 
tax levied, makes just much more demand upon the already 
limited supply of money in the country. Thus we more than 
double our demands upon the poopie for money without providing 
for its increase by a single dollar. 

It is a well-known law that whenever the demand for a given 
thing is increased without a corresponding increase of the supply 
that the cost of such article must, under natural law, materially 
advance. This law applies as irrevocably to the cost of money, 
when purchased with labor or commodities, as to anything else of 
human necessity. Hence the iniquity of this bill. It imposes 
upon the people a double burden, neither of which is necessary. 
Irefer to the double demand of this premature increased taxa- 
tion and its inexcusable bonds. I urge the better method of de- 
ferring the tax and avoiding bond issues 5 first paying 
out, instead of the bonds, their equivalent in United States legal- 
tender money. Then levy the tax, which would again recover 
this money into the Treasury, to be again paid out in cash settle- 
ments of all n expenses. 

As we would put this system into operation, after having made 
the first half million of disbursements, the tax then being levied, 
would bring into the Treasury each day an amount equal to each 
day’s disbursements, leaving all the 8 of the money in cir- 

tion. Thus these instruments of account would go their 
rounds, first settling the amounts owed by the Government to the 
people, and then in turn settling the tax levies owed by the people 
to the Government, which would enable both the Government and 
the people to conduct the war upon a cash basis without the crea- 
tion of any bonded debt whatever. Not only would we escape the 
bonds with all of their unnecessary burdens, but we would also 
escape the cramped and embarrassed financial condition under 


which our Jope are already suffering, and which sufferi ou 
ou 


e by this pending premature tax and debt multi- 


most all daily necessities of the people, and | age 


These official figures show that we paid out of the 
during these six years almost $6,000,000,000, an average of nearly 
$1,000,000,000 a year. We know that our was virtually 
bankrupt and empty when we started in. (A very different con- 
dition of the Treasury, we are glad to say, exists at the beginning 
of this war.) But let us see how that vast sum of money was 
brought into the Treasury. We find that during the six years 
there had been collected in taxes, of the Northern States alone, 
paid almost wholly in United States legal-tender money, the gross 
sum of near $3,000,000,000; that there was outstanding at the close 
of the war, of all kinds of Government issues, bonds and legal- 
tender money, about twenty-seven hundred million dollars. Of 
this, over sixteen hundred million was issued, paid out, and 
clothed with legal-tender money powers. 

These figures show that of the entire expenses during the entire 
period of our last war, not over one-sixth of the total amount was 
met by the issue of nonlegal-tender interest-bearing bonds. And 
this one-sixth, we can now readily see, might have been issued to 
better advantage in the form of legal-tender money. For be it 
remembered that fully one-half of the total public expenses, in- 
cluding all war necessities, was paid by the people of the North- 
ern States alone, in cash, while the great struggle was raging, 
and had the financial management been as wise and favorable 
toward the ple after the war closed, they would long since— 
yes, within the first six years—have paid every dollar of the debt 
remaining at the close of the war, and that, too, with less than 
one-fourth of the property, which they have surrendered in the 
open markets since the war closed to meet the interest account 

one. 

There is no denying the lesson of this record. Had Congress 
converted all of the outstanding twenty-seven hundred million of 
paper issues into full legal-tender money, this country would have 

eaped forward in even greater strides of prosperity than it has 
ever witnessed, and not only would the people be free of the pres- 
ent national debt, but their own private, State, and municipal 
debts could and would have been avoided had we then wisely in- 
creased the issues of full legal-tender money by adding to the coin- 
of gold and silver such an amountof Government paper money 
as would have uniformly increased the total volume in the same 
ratio as the great industrial people, North and South, East and 
West, were increasing the total volume of property in the nation. 

We find that in 1866 there was, in round numbers, of all kinds 
of money in circulation, almost exclusively confined to the North- 
ern States alone, fully eighteen hundred million dollars, over six- 
teen hundred million of which was legal-tender money, issued by 
the Government in convenient denominations, and until con- 
verted into nonlegal-tender bonds circulated as money, making 
pd ge capita money circulation, exclusive of either gold or silver, 
5 $80 to each man, woman, and child in the Northern 

The effect of this wise policy of issuing legal-tender money with 
which to meet the current expenses of the Government was so 
fully demonstrated that we need not do more than to refer those 
who have come upon the of action since to the financial his- 
tory of that war to verify the wisdom and beneficial effects of 
these issues. Those of us who lived through those trying times 
pollen from personal experience the benefits of this wise financial 

icy. 

Permit me here to read a short extract from a letter written by 
Senator John Sherman May 7, 1863, to his brother, our great 
Union general, published in the book entitled The Sherman Let- 
ters, compiled and edited by the general’s daughter, Rachel Sher- 
man Thorndike. Senator John Sherman, in this letter, among 
other things, gives the following account of the conditions of the 
Northern people while bearing the heaviest burdens of the great 
war then raging. On page 204 he writes as follows: 

One tendency I noticed: Nearly e debt is i 
The inflation of the currency and the rise of. T Taia agin . 
luckily for me, most of my means is or was in bills receivable. These are 
paid, or will be, and so I find —— with plenty of money, but can’t bu 
anything at reasonable prices. This is the general rule of creditors; an 


perhaps it is better so for the community, as the creditor class can more 
easily r the loss of inflation. 


gain in the same book, 


Ai 216, by the same author, dated 
November 14, 1863, we find 


is letter to his brother: 


ful 5 all classes, es 
all measures 

C 
own y ces, bu increase: uction, new manufac- 
— a vice new y 0 j 
of business is active and ho; 
5 
upon capital. e people ng 
on the war. Taxes are paid cheerfully, and the 


These letters of Senator Sherman afford but a glimpse of the 
universal rity which resulted then as the effects of a boun- 
tiful sup money issued and paid out by the Government. 
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The Senator states that the people had paid of their debts, were 
universally prosperous, were creating material, property, and 
wealth faster than at any time in the history of the nation, and 
these happy conditions, he frankly admits, were produced by the 
incre: issues of money and its payment into circulation by 
the Government. He also frankly admits that it was a little 
tough on men like himself, who had their money loaned out at 
interest, as they were compelled to surrender their interest-bear- 
ing paper, taking this legal-tender money from their debtors, and 
being unable to find anyone under the necessity of borrowing, 
they had but one of two things to do, either let their money lay 
idle or invest it in property at high prices; but, he frankly admits, 
that this condition of things was a great blessing to the masses of 
the people, and that the creditor class could well afford their in- 
convenience. 

What a change has come over our financial policy in these lat- 
ter years! To-day we find the holders of the people's interest- 
bearing obligations are dictating the financial legislation of this 
nation, as they have been for years, wholly and absolutely in their 
own selfish interests, and to the utter destruction and bankruptcy 
of the great toiling masses, These investors in all kinds of bonds 
are crying out for more! More bonds! Their power upon the 
floor of this House is already manifest by this bill, which chose 
here by order of the Republican majority of our committee, boldly 
bearing upon its face its provision for an issue of five hundred 
million of interest-bearing bonds, having a provisional life of 
twenty years. In contrast with the financial policy of our last 
great war, which was conducted by the issue of legal-tender 
money, as a general policy, and not by the issue of bonds, let us 
here sum up the cost to the people of this proposed issue. We 
will make our estimate upon five hundred million of bonds. Upon 
this basis, let us see what this bond feature of the pending bill 
will cost the people of this nation. 

The bond account alone will stand thus: 


a aE AEE CAG. WOR suc dunn tad dnnonnaume ensues eresaqavasecuex $500, 000, 000 
Three per cent interest for twenty years 


Total taxes to redeem bonds 800, 000, 000 
This, Mr. Speaker, is a great and wholly unnecessary burden to 
put upon the taxpayers of this nation. It is adding unnecessarily 
this eight hundred million of additional demand for money to be 
pag by the people without creating or placing in circulation, so 
‘ar as this act is concerned, one single additional dollar. 

We know, and the people generally know, that the great masses 
are at present almost wholly destitute of money; that their labor 
and property bring them but very little when sacrificed in our open 
and pharpiy competitive markets; that owing to these conditions 
the people are being compelled to borrow money of the few who 
are strong enough to hoard it. We also know that by compelling 
the people to raise an additional eight hundred million by increas- 
ing their taxes, as this bill provides, we are forcing upon them 
such conditions as must increase their debts and take from them 
hundreds of thousands of homes, thus increasing our already 
fri 3 large army of homeless families. 

Vet, still worse, these very bonds, Mr. Speaker, will be used by 
our national bankers as the means by which they will place the 

eople under a much greater debt than the bonds themselves. 

hese bankers know, and every man upon the floor of this House 
knows, if he is capable of representing the people here, that when 
we force the people to get eight hundred on more dollars 
with which to pay their taxes we are forcing them to go to the 
banks and borrow. Under the statutes of our country these bonds 
are certain to rapidly drift into the hands of our national bankers, 
to be used by them as the basis for an issue of 90 per cent of their 
face in national-bank currency, every dollar of which will be 
loaned to the people to meet the very necessities that the taxes 
and debts imposed by this very bill places upon them, 

The Chicago Tribune, one of the great epublica papers of our 
nation, has this to say about the intention of our national bankers: 

Tho Comptroller of the Currency, Charles G. Dawes, was sent by the Presi- 
dent to New York to meet the ers and reassure them that an issue of 3 
per cent bonds would take place, regardless of the opposition of the Demo- 
crats and Populists. Asa result of this reassurance, large orders for plates 
to be used in printing national-bank notes were placed with the Comptroller, 
and already the Bureau of Printing and Engraving are working night and 
day to get the plates ready. 

Now, let us see what this added and inevitable burden will cost 


the people: 
Ninety per cent of the 8500, 000. 000 of bonds issued in the form of 
national-bank notes, and loaned to the people, creates another 


debt against the people ot. $450,000, 000 
Twenty years interest, at an average of 10 per cent 900, 000, 000 
To this add the bonds and interest on sam 800, 000, 


Total burden these bonds impose -...-....-.....-...-+------- 2, 150, 000, 000 
These figures, Mr. Speaker, startling as they may ap , are 
in fact below the actual cost to the people involved in this issue 
of bonds, for we well know that as the seng ling people are driven 
to borrow money their notes are often sold at a heavy discount, 
and interest is compounded against them on an average every 


Is it not time that we should halt in this mad debt- 
forcing policy? The great masses of the people are looking to this 
war with a hope that its financial result may again produce the 
conditions which Senator Sherman briefly 5 in the two let- 
ters referred to above, but they are doomed to sad disappointment 
if we shall refuse to issue money direct by the Government and 
pay it into circulation, but instead, shall issue the people's bonds 
and borrow money out of the already scant supply, thus imposing 
increased burdens and demands for money upon the ple, driv- 
ing them to the money loaner, who must, in the end, take their 
last home and also their personal property. 

This bill not only im s the increased burdens involved in its 
bond issues, but it also imposes an increase of direct taxation upon 
the masses of our people, according to the estimate of our com- 
mittee, of about $150,000,000 annually, which, added to the pres- 
ent tax of $500,000,000, makes $650,000,000 yearly tax. Can any- 
one doubt, Mr. Speaker, that this ever-growing demand for money, 
to be paid by the great common people, will fail to have its blight- 
ing effect upon their condition? Debts will continue to multiply, 
and as they do the power of money, if limited in supply (which 
this legislation means), will go higher and higher, for, be it re- 
membered, this same bond-issuing policy is forced upon the coun- 
5 by the gold- standard class and their dominating power over 
all legislation here. 

Their determination is not only to go on forcing the people into 
debt, but to make every debt and tax, no matter what its form or 
to whom payable, in effect, a gold debt. So every dollar that the 
people shall be compelled to purchase in the open markets, no mat- 
ter what its form or upon what material printed, will cost the 
people such an amount of labor or propery as will purchase in 
the world's markets 25.8 ins of gold. These gold-standard fèl- 
lows are led on, and sner poney ictated by that element whose 
chief business is that of dealing in evidences of debt and gatherin 
interest upon every form of the people's obligations, from nation 
bonds down to individual notes and tax certificates. 

No, Mr. Speaker, this gold-standard, bond-forcing policy will 
not do. The great common people of this nation must and will 
discard this seed and retire to private life those who are responsi- 
ble forit. The lessons of recent years, so forcibly impressed upon 
our people by their own sad experience, will cause them to study 
the money question with much deeper and more universal interest 
than ever before. When the present war shall end, its tragedies 
and excitements no longer absorb the attention of the people, the 
great burdens of the financial suicide that we are about to commit 
in this bond issue and forced gold-standard money system will be 
fully discovered and realized by the great common people of our 
nation. 

I know there is a class of people, who style themseives finan- 
ciers, who ever presume upon the ignorance of the masses, off 
whom they make their millions. To these fellows and their over- 
willing representatives here let me extend a warning note. The 
little white schoolhouses all over this land have about prepared 
the great common people to successfully study and understand 
financial statistics and 3 The inevitable suffering which 
you are forcing upon them will make them more thau willing to 
turn their attention to the study of these problems, and when they 
do they will soon discover the source of their oppressions. and they 
will engage in another great work for human hberty—that of for- 
ever abolishing bond issues, gold-standard money power, and all 
forms of debt. 

They will establish a purely scientific national money system, 
permitting the free coinage of gold and silver metal at the option 
of the owners thereof, but adding to this volume of money such 
an amount of full legal-tender Government paper money as will 
at all times regulate the value of each dollar by keeping them at 
a uniform average purchasing power in the open markets of our 
country. If under this system the owners of the metals shall re- 
fuse to have it coined, or shall ship it to foreign countries, the 
volume of our money (hence the price of a dollar) would be ever 
maintained at a uniform ratio to the volume of our property by 
adding to the paper issues. With this money system established 
and cash transactions enforced, there could be no such thing as 
an ever-increasing power of money over the people’s labor and 
property. 

Then, indeed, would prosperity be again restored and our great 
industrial people recover their homes, refurnish them, and supply 
themselves with every comfort to which their energy, industry, 
patriotism, and skill entitle them. : 

The trueinterest of all honest people demands that we shall for- 
ever quit issuing promises to pay in their every form. We will 
thus abolish forever all payments of interest. Todo this we must 
at all times keep the volume of our circulation at a fixed ratio to 
the total quantity of all property inthe nation. Cease issuing one 
form of 5 be redeemed by another form of money, for this, 
in fact and effect, is making the one a debt, thus piling a double 
duty upon that issue, which must not only perform the functions 
of money, in registering the exchange of titles to property, but it 


ninety days. 
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must also be held in readiness to redeem the debt money. This 


m of one money to be redeemed by another in effect reduces 

e yolume of money down to the one kind alone, which has to per- 
form the act of redemption. : 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I urge upon this Congress the better 
way of meeting the expenses of this war. Let us strike from this 
pill every bond, and in their stead direct the Secretary of the 
Treasury to meet the first $500,000,000 of the war expenses by 
issuing that amount of absolute paper money, receivable for all 
debts and taxes. i 

This will reproduce the happy conditions of the great common 
people, as described by the Sherman letters, and they will bless 
our act both now and in the years to come. 


Central Pacific Funding Bill—Transcontinental Competition. 


SPEEOH 
HON. FRANCIS G. NEWLANDS, 


OF NEVADA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 6, 1898. 


The House ha under consideration the bill (H. R. 10691) making appro- 
tions to supply deficiencies in the . for the fiscal year end- 
ng June 30, 1808, and for prior years, and for other purposes 

Mr. NEWLANDS said: 2 

Mr. SPEAKER: I propose to give briefly my reasons for o posing 
any bill for funding the debt of the Central Pacific road, and 
wish to say, by way of preface, that I join in the encomiums of 
the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Powers] upon the co 0, 
capacity, energy, and resoluteness of purpose of the four men who 
built the Central Pacific road. : i : 

It is amazing that a small country town in California of not 
more than 15, people should have in its midst four business 
men who could conceive and undertake an enterprise of such 
gigantic proportions and carry it to a successful conclusion, and 
who could finally embrace within the sphere of their operations 
enterprises of a world-wide character and importance. 

Notwithstanding the criticism that has been indulged regarding 
the methods pursued by them in the development of their enter- 
prise, on which I deem it immaterial to the existing issue tomake 
comment, I have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Huntington and 
his associates, Governor Stanford, Mr. Crocker, and Mr. Hopkins, 
will be identified in history most prominently with one of the 
great epochs of this country, and that they will be remembered as 
among the most conspicuous men of enterprise that the age has 


roduced. 

£ And yet whilst I bave no disposition to participate in the attack 
that is made in this debate and has been made in similar debates 
upon the character of their transactions in the past, I feel that 
business consideration and commercial interests necessarily place 
the States through which the Central Pacific passes in antagonism 
to this measure or any measure the purpose of which is to leave 
the control of the Central Pacific in the hands of those who con- 
trol the Southern Pacific, thus paralyzing the efficiency of the Cen- 
tral and Union Pacific railroads as one competing transconti- 
nental line. 

Nor haye I the inclination to criticise their management of the 
Central Pacific Railroad. That is a matter between them and 
the stockholders of the Central Pacific Railroad. The proposition 
as to funding does not rest upon the acts of either commission or 
omission of Mr. Huntington and his associates, but simply on 

lain business principles, The Government is the creditor of the 
Bentral Pacific Railroad, and the question is whether it shall en- 
deayor to realize its debt in cash by foreclosure and sale, as in the 
case of the Union Pacific, and thus relieve itself entirely of com- 
plications, or shall give an extension of time which will invite 
new complications. 

At one time I was inclined to believe that an extension was the 
only method of arranging the debt, that the road was not worth 
the amount of the debt, and that the businesslike thing to do, so 
far as the Government was concerned, was to extend the time of 
payment with a low rate of interest. But the reduction in inter- 
est, which has been effected of late years on corporate securities, 
and the success of the Union Pacific negotiation has convinced 
me that the payment of the debt of the Central Pacific can be best 
secured by foreclosure and sale, and at the same time the busi- 
ness interests of Nevada and California will be served by turning 
this road over to porohagers who will run it as a competitor, not 
an ally of the Southern Pacific system. 


HISTORY OF THE PACIFIC RATLROADS. 


The Union and Central Pacific roads were the pioneer trans- 
continental lines. Their route was the central route stretching 
from Omaha, on the Mississippi River, to Sacramento, on the river 
of the same name emptying into the Hay of San Francisco. The 
policy of the Government was by liberal subsidy to stimulate the 
building of each, the one from Omaha west and the other from 
Sacramento east toward the point of junction, and thus to put 
them in a race of speed for longer mileage and greater subsidy, 
Each was to continue building until it met the other, 

The rapid completion of the line as an entirety was secured by 
this policy of maintaining separate organizations, though the 
Government doubtless had in contemplation the ultimate consoli- 
dation of these roads. Indeed, if I am not mistaken, the very acts 
granting Government aid provided for their ultimate consolida- 
tion. But the policy subsequently developed by Mr. Huntington 
and his associates made such a consolidation undesirable from 
their point of view. 

The effort of Tom Scott to secure a subsidy for a Southern 
transcontinental road, which would necessarily enter into compe- 
tition with the Union and Central Pacific, at a time when the cap- 
ital required for construction would be much less, was viewed 
with alarm by Mr. Huntington and his associates, and they there- 
fore anticipated his undertaking by themselves building an un- 
subsidized road from Galveston, on the Gulf of Mexico, to San 
Francisco, which they called the Southern Pacific. 

They thus became the owners of an entire transcontinental line 
and were also the owners of the Central Pacific half of the original 
transcontinental line aided by Congress. And, as the two lines 
in their entirety would necessarily be competitive, their interest 
was to promote the success of the whole line rather than of the 
half line, and by their control of the half line to prevent the aided 
5 the Union and Central roads, from injuring the Southern 

acific. 

The Union and Central Pacific roads were built at a time when, 
owing to the war, the depreciation of the greenbacks, the dis- 
counts suffered in realizations on the Government bonds, and the 
rugged character of the country through which the roads passed, 

Uroad construction was exceedingly expensive, and, as the pro- 
moters had but little capital of their own, they were compelled 
to rely upon bond issues, and, finally, to ask the Government to 
accept a second lien for its bonds in order that the additional 
bonds might be interposed as the first lien. 

These roads failed to pay the interest on the Government debt, 
and finally they fell into such difficulties that when the time for 
the maturity of the first-mortgage bonds approached their total 
indebtedness aggregated about $180,000,000, of which about two- 
thirds was due to the Government for the principal and interest 
of bonds secured only by a second lien. 

After many years of endeavor to fund the debt of each at a low 
rate of interest upon the assumption that foreclosure would only 
secure the realization of the first-mortgage debt and that the Gov- 
ernment debt would be wholly or partially lost, foreclosure took 
place in the case of the Union Pacific, and from that sale a suffi- 
omi sum was realized to take care entirely of the Government 

ebt. 1 

So successful a result of foreclosure proceedings would indicate 
similar results in the case of the Central Pacific road, inst 
which foreclosure proceedings in the natural course would soon 
be invoked. But, instead of this, a measure was attached in the 
Senate to the deficiency bill authorizing a commission, with the 
approval of the President, to make a settlement of the Central 
Pacific Railroad debt, and authorizing practically an extension of 
the debt for ten years at 3 per cent, the principal and interest pay- 
able in twenty semiannual installments. othing is said about 
the nature of the lien, 

The commission has the power, if it chooses, to require only a 
second lien. It can, if it chooses, turn over to the Central Pacific 
road the entire sinking fund, aggregating many million dollars. 
It can, if it chooses, waive the application of the Government debt 
to the Southern Pacific, aggregating several million dollars, which 
Mr. Huntington and his associates offered toapply. Whilst itis 
not to be su that a board composed of men of honor, such as 
constitute this commission, could exact terms less favorable than 
those already offered, = if seems remarkable that a provision so 
loosely drawn should be submitted to Congress, 


PROPOSED SETTLEMENT. 


What, then, is the situation, and what reasons are urged for this 
settlement? We are told that the Central Pacific road isa rer 
road than the Union Pacific, that it traverses for miles a desert 
that its total debt aggregates more than $100,000 per mile, and 
that it is better to grant an extension of time than to force a sale, 
at which a smaller sum may be realized. 

It is true that the debt is $100,000 per mile, and that this is 
largely in excess of the amount for which the road could now be 
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constructed. It is safe to say that the portion of the Central Pa- 


cific running through Nevada, with the cheaper methods, cheaper 
labor, cheaper interest, and cheaper material of to-day, could be 
built for a small proportion of the sum originally expended. 
Thee ive portion is in the Sierra Nevadas which constitute 
the boun between Nevada and California, and PES it may be 
conceded that on the average the present road could be built to- 
day in its entirety for one- of the present debt. But value 
does not always depend on cost or what it will cost to duplicate. 
Value d ds on the income a property will yield under favor- 
able conditions for its use; and this brings us to the consideration 
of the location of this road, the rich and populous section of Cali- 
fornia which it mp its probable revenue, and the use to which 
it can be put by the exercise of good judgment and businesslike 


sch e 

It should be remembered that its value depends not on its local 
traffic through Nevada, though that has been of great magnitude 
during the mining era, and can be largely increased by aiding the 
agricultural and industrial development of that State, but on the 
fact that it taps the great region of central and northern California 
naturally tributary to the Bay of San Francisco and opens up the 
trade of the Pacific and the Orient beyond. Our Pacific coast line 
south of British Columbia is as long as our Atlantic coast line, and 
yet is covered by only three States, Washington, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia, the latter having a larger coast line than the other two 
combined. Central and northern California comprise about one- 
half of the Pacific coast region and embrace the portion of earliest 
development and greatest wealth. 

North and south of this region railroad competition exists, but 
in this region the entire transportation, with the exception of an 
enterprise recently inaugurated, to which I shall hereafter refer, 
is under one control—the control of the Southern Pacific system. 
Itshould be remembered that several strong lines are now halting 
in Utah, eager to break into the region of central and northern 
California, the most thickly populated part of the Pacific coast, 
the seat of the great gold-mining era and the agricultural devel- 
opment following it, the region in which lies the Bay of San Fran- 

o, with its magnificent harbor and its great metropolis of the 
same name. 

Transcontinental railroad competition has forced its way to the 
Pacific coast. On the north the Canadian Pacific, the Northern 
Pacific, the Great Northern, and the Oregon Short Line, acting in 
cooperation with the Union Pacific, all struggle for the trade of 
Washington and , and haye advanced the growth of the 
cities of Seattle, Tacoma, and Portland. 

To the south, the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad has 
gained access as well as the Southern Pacific, and as a result of 
competition southern California has been built up and the town 
of Los Angeles has grown from 15,000 to 100,000 people. 


CENTRAL AND NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


Central California and northern California as yet remain un- 
opened to the forces of competition. Hemmed in by high moun- 
tains on the north, east, and south, access is difficult except 
through certain passes, and these are controlled by the same 
power, the power which built the Central Pacific from Sacra- 
mento toward the east and which now controls the California 
and Oregon Railroad running north to on and Washington, 
and the Southern Pacific running south, of them controlling 
the best passes through the mountains, all of them having a com- 
mon terminus at San Francisco Bay. i 

Picture to yourselves this magnificent bay stretching out broadly 
north and south parallel with the Pacific Ocean, and emptying it- 
self through the narrow outlet of the Golden Gate into the Pacific 
Ocean, the city of San Francisco stretching from ocean to bay and 
overlooking the Golden Gate: picture the rich and fertile valleys 
stretching from this bay to the north, east, and south, the Napa, 
Sonoma, Sacramento, San Joaquin, Santa Clara, and Salinas val- 
leys. all radiating from this bay like spokes from the hub of a wheel, 
all of them tapped by main or branch lines of the Southern Pacific 
8 , which stretches its arms out in every direction from San 

ncisco Bay. 

Picture to yourselves the extension of one of these arms north 
under the name of the California and Oregon, forming the only 
railroad connection with Portland, Takoma, and Seattle, and thus 
excluding the competition of Northern transcontinental roads; 
another arm under the name of the Central Pacific stretching 
across to Ogden and there holding Eastern lines at bay; another 
arm under the name of the Southern Pacific stretching southerly 
to Los Angeles and there holding the Atchison road at bay and 
contesting its advance and thence extending across the continent 
to Galveston Bay, the shortest transcontinental line in the coun- 

and you have some conception of the remarkable generalshi 
of Mr. Huntington and his associates and the strong hold whic. 
they have upon the energies of California and Nevada, and you 
can aap air aS how earnestly these States view the pendency of 


funding bills which tuate this control over the Central Pa- 
cific, the only road which offers to the competing forces now mar- 
sh. at Utah an opportunity to break through Nevada into the 
favored region of northern and central California, 

Can you wonder that Mr. Huntington and his associates strug- 
gle to maintain such control, and that Nevada and California, con- 
scious of the marvelous transformation, both North and South, 
2 by railroad competition, struggle to free themselves 
from the control of a single system? Can you not see that the 
discussion of ancient history concerning the Credit Mobilier, the 
Contract and Finance Company, and other matters of that kind, 
has little relevancy to this struggle—a struggle on the one side to 
hold on to territory and power; a struggle on the other side to be 
free from uncontrolled power? 


COMPLAINT OF NEVADA AND CALIFORNIA. 


What complaint, then, have the States through which the Cen- 
tral Pacific runs, and what 5 — have they to appeal to the Fed- 
eral Government for relief? The road passes through the States 
of Utah, Nevada, and California as far as Sacramento. Utah has 
perhaps little to complain of, for the reason she has the benefit of 
numerous competitive lines that approach each other at Salt Lake 
and at Ogden, and thus the railroad energies of the entire coun- 
try have applied to her development. But when you proceed 
farther west, you find that the Central Pacific is the only railroad 
that passes through Nevada, and that one interest controls it and 
the transportation system of northern and central California, to 
which I have already referred. 

Now, what is the complaint of Nevada? The complaint of Ne- 
vada is, first, that the controllers of the Central Pacific have for 
3 they did not expect to on the road. They seem to 

ve assumed that ultimately the Government would get the road, 
and they have not taken the same interest in the development of 
that State and the promotion of its industries that is usually taken 
by great transcontinental lines which act as pioneers of civiliza- 
tion and advancement and create enterprise and business where 
none existed previously. 

The other complaint is, that in transporting goods from Ogden 
to intermediate points on the line between Ogden and Sacramento 
the Central Pacific Railroad has been accustomed to charge not 
only the rate to Sacramento, but the rate back to the local point in 
violation of the principle at least of the short and long haul provi- 
sion of the interstate-commerce act. In California at first they 
established but one terminal point, San Francisco, and gave it the 
advantage. They were compelled by force of circumstances to 
grant other so-called terminal points—Sacramento, Stockton, 
Fresno, and Los Angeles, all in California, but that privilege has 
never been extended to Nevada. d so goods passing from 
Ogden to local points in Nevada are required to pay just as much 
as if those were transported first to Sacramento and then 
back to the intermediate points in Nevada. 

I pro at the proper time to ask the permission of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations to add to the Senate 
amendment a proviso that no greater charge shall be imposed upon 
that road for a short haul than for a long haul. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Is not that the law now, and if the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would enforce the law would not the dif- 
ficulty of which the gentleman now speaks be remedied? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. All Iknow is that it has not been remedied, 
I understand that the Interstate Commerce Commission has the 
power under the interstate-commerce act to suspend the opera- 
tion of that law. 

Mr. HOPKINS. It has not been done yet, has it? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. It has not done so yet, I believe, though it 
has the power, and upon inquiry of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission it will be found the railroads themselves under 
the wording of the statute which provides that the freight must 


Mr. LEWIS of Washington. In the meantime I would like to 
make some slight reply to our friend from Illinois [Mr. HOPKINS]. 
I wish to say to him—— 

Mr. HOP. S. I think the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. 
NEWLANDs] is quite able to take care of himself. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. There is no doubt, Mr. Speaker, 
as to that. But if I may be permitted to supplement what has 
been suggested by my friend from Illinois, not for the purpose of 
combatting his statement, but to inform him merely (concerning 
the matter to which he refers, and which I have had occasion to 
examine carefully, as to whether or not the interstate- commerce 
law would not prevent the discrimination to which reference has 
been made, in regard to the long and short haul question) that 
the Supreme Court, in the case of Georgia, argued by Mr. Ed- 
munds, held that while under the interstate- commerce act that 
commission might make a recommendation or even an inhibition 
against such discrimination, yet such a regulation could not pre- 
vail over an established fact that the company was a loser by 
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the transaction, in order to compel it to comply with its regula- 
tion. In other words, that you could not compel the road to per- 


form the service without due compensation And that is the 
condition of affairs in the State of Washington at this time. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Will the gentleman permit me to ask where 
he gets that decision? Pree 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. That is the decision in the Ne- 
braska and the Georgia cases, and in other cases. 

Mr. HEPBURN. There is nothing of the kind in the Supreme 
Court decisions. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. I shall be very happy to hand my 
friend from Iowa the decisions in question, 

Mr. HEPBURN. I should be very glad indeed to have an 

rtunity of seeing them. : 

r. HOPKINS. I will say to the gentleman from Washington 
that the construction of the decisions to which he refers by other 
people are entirely different from the one that he expresses. 

r. LEWIS of Washington. That may be; but perhaps the 
application of the decision was not made in his part of the country 
as it has been made in mine. : 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. Speaker, I must decline to yield fur- 
ther to these interruptions, as my time is limited. 

I am not inclined to go into the discussion suggested by the 
gentleman from Illinois as to the effect of the interstate-commerce 
act. Such a discussion would only divert me from the line of 
thought which I desired to pursue, and the elaboration of which 
requires more time than is at my dis . AN I care to state in 
this connection is the fact that the additional charge is imposed 
as I have just stated. R 

Whether or not the Interstate Commerce Commission has sus- 

nded the act, or whether the railroad itself determines that the 
Freight is not carried “under similar conditions and circum- 
stances,” according to the phraseology of section 4 of the inter- 
state-commerce act, is immaterial. Iam sane ony a condition 
which is regarded by the people of the State of evada as a great 

evance. 

ON ow we come to the State of California. What does she com- 
plain of? She complains that central and northern California, 
the oldest, richest, and most populous part of the Pacific coast, 
has been denied the privileges of competition; that it is under the 
domination of one railroad system, and has thus been denied the 
development secured in Oregon, Washington, and southern Cali- 
fornia by competitive transportation. 

The country first e up by a transcontinental line has re- 
mained under the absolute control of a single railroad system, 
while to the north, in the States of Washington and Oregon, 
abundant railroad facilities are supplied by four competitive 
lines, and to the south, in southern California, equal facilities 
havo been supplied by two competitive lines; and thus the younger 
communities to the north and tothe south have been growing 
faster than the older communities in the central region; and so it 
is that central and northern California, hemmed in by mountains 
to the north, east, and west, whose most available passes are con- 
trolled by the Southern Pacific system, is under its absolute 
domination so far as transportation is concerned. 


SAN FRANCISCO HARBOR, 


But, you say, there is the magnificent harbor of San Francisco 
does not that t compensating advantages in the way of 
water tra tation? But that is practically closed; partly 
as the result of the Southern Pacific system and partly as the re- 
sult of the inertia of the people of California. San Francisco 
used to be the great distributing point; goods were brought 
around the Horn and across the Isthmus of Panama to San Fran- 
cisco, and were thence distributed over the entire coast, north 
and south, and as far east as Salt Lake. 

The policy of the Southern Pacific system, which has been a 
mere business icy such as would be pursued by any railroad 
under similar circumstances, has been to cut off that competition 
by water; and wherever competition has been threutened, either 
by the establishment of clipper lines around the Horn or by the 
establishment of steamship lines to Panama, rates are cut, so as 
5 make the business unprofitable and drive out the competing 


e. 

In addition to this, excessive charges are imposed. In San 
Francisco the harbor is under the control of the State harbor com- 
mission, and not under the control of the municipality itself; that 
commission has been engaged in the work of constructing a sea 
wall, and that sea wall is paid for out of port charges instead of 
out of the general taxation. 

Recently they have added to the burdens of commerce there by 
arranging for the construction at the water front of a building 
costing a large amount of money—a structure not desi, to 
serve the purpose of ocean commerce, but a structure intended 
to be the central depot of accommodation for the ferry lines under 
control of the Southern Pacific system. Thus the requirements 
of the railroad system are imposed as a charge upon the port, and 


this general policy, the responsibility for which it is unnecessary 
to trace, results in the imposition of almost prohibitory port 
charges on vessels coming into San Francisco Harbor. 

Besides this, the Southern Pacific system controls all the avenues 
of distribution from San Francisco up and down the various vall 
radiating from the Bay of San Francisco, and the charges can 
so arranged as to enable the railroad system to make up by its lo- 
cal distribution what it loses on transcontinental transportation, 
and can even so adjust these charges as to make the competitive 
haul by water, coupled with the charge of the Southern Pacific 
system for distribution by land, a greater charge on transporta- 
tion than the total transcontinental charge of the Southern 


Pacific. 

CENTRAL PACIFIC AS A COMPETITIVE LINE. 

Now, I ask, What does the business interest of that community 
require? Its interest is to create a free harbor at San Francisco; 
to ponos the establishment of clipper lines around the Horn 
and steamship lines in connection with the Panama Railroad; to 
promote the building of the Nicaragua Canal; to promote the 
construction of radial railroads running from the Bay of San 
Francisco through the various valleys of the State, and, finally, 
to extend one of these lines, either by construction or purchase, 
to a connecting line at Ogden or Salt Lake, and there meet the 
various competitive lines which are reaching out for the Pacific 
coast. In- this way, and in this way only, can San Francisco ba 
restored to its former supremacy as the great distributing point 
of the coast. 

But how can California create acompeting line? It is very dif- 
ficult, of course, for it is necessary to build a part of this line over 
a vast desert, and then it is necessary to surmount this high range 
of mountains at great cost. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, would it interrupt the gentle- 
man for me to ask him by whom are these excessive port charges 
established? Is it not entirely within the power of San Francisco 
to lower those charges that are now driving away the commerce 
from that port? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. It would be within the power of the State, 
not of the city of San Francisco, because the harbor commission 
is a State commission, as I understand it. 

Mr. HEPBURN. But it is within the power of California. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Oh, yes; I stated that. It is partly owing 
to the inertia of the peopleof San Francisco and California—there 
is no doubt about that—but, on the other hand, it is hard to be- 
lieve that the Sonthern Pacific system has not had something to 
do with a system of port charges which so admirably aids it in 
rendering water competition ineffective. 

Now, it is clear that it is to the interest of California to have a 
a competitive line. 

That involves large expense, because it involves the building of 
a line from Ogden across the sands of the desert for pretty nearly 
five hundred miles to the Sierra Nevadas, and that, too, in com- 
petition with an existing line, the Central Pacific. It would also 
involve very expensive construction across the Sierra Nevadas. 

Now, there is such aline, the Central Pacific, practically within 
the control of the Government, through the vast debt for which 
the Government stands responsible, and the question is whether 
good business judgment does not require that this road should be 
offered at foreclosure sale, so that the different contending inter- 
ests can organize syndicates for purchase by the sale of securities 
oe on the foreclosed line and such other property as may be 
added to it for the purpose of making it a through line. Is it not 
better for the Government to endeavor to get cash than to extend 
its debt and perhaps enter upon an era of additional complications? 

California has commenced the construction of a competitive 
system by the organization of the San Francisco and San Joaguin 
Valley Railroad with a present investment of about $6,000,000. 
Many of the wealthiest men of the State are interested in this 
company as a meaus of wresting the control of the transportation 
of California from the exclusive grip of the Southern Pacific 
system. 

- To the east is the Union Pacific Railway, recently reorganized 
by a strong syndicate and desirous of extending its line to San 
Francisco. The Chicago, Burlington and Quincy is also halting 
at Salt Lake, determined in the end to secure an outlet on the 
Pacific coast. We thus have three companies of large capitaliza- 
tion and great financial backing, whose interests it would be to 
purchase the Central Pacific line, which taps the Eldorado for 
the business of which they are reaching out. It is trne they 
could build an independent line at much less cost, but in doing 
so they would be compelled to parallel the existing line of the 
Central Pacific, and could only hope to receive one-half of the 
business. In addition, the difficulty of securing a proper pass 
over the Sierra Nevada increases the embarrassment. 

Every business consideration would lead these roads to purchase 
the Central Pacific at foreclosure sale rather than build a new line; 
but if the debt of the Central Pacific is extended and the control 
of the Southern Pacific system over this line perpetuated, they 
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will be compelled to build a competitive line, which will undoubt- 
edly be a groas injury to the Central Pacific and will impair the 


security of the debt extended upon the latter. 
In case of foreclosure, if the Southern Pacific people bid high- 
est they would get the road and the Government would get the 


cash, the Union Pacific or the Burlington or the San Joaquin 
road le bid the highest they would get the road. In either 
case the Government would get its money, and there is a chance 


at least that the pe of Nevada and ifornia will get a com- 
petitive road. my judgment is that in the end the conver- 
sion of the Central Pacific into a competitive line would prove a 
benefit to the Southern Pacific itself. It would free California 
from the reproach of being a one-railroad State. igration 
and enterprise would be stimulated and population would be in- 
creased, and the Southern Pacific would be benefited just as it 
was in Southern California by the development created by the 
competition of the Atchison road. 

For these reasons I am opposed to this funding bill, which sim- 
ply postpones the time of payment and the adjustment of the 
transportation question, so important to Nevada and California. 
I oppose it in the interest of the Government, because the interest 
of the former is best secured by obtaining cash. I oppose it in the 
interest of Nevada and California, because it fastens upon those 
States the one railroad system of the Southern Pacific. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 


ps He's 
. HOPKINS. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may be es to conclude his remarks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. PERKINS). Unanimous con- 
sent is asked that the eee from Nevada be permitted to 
conclude his remarks. there objection? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I can not consent to that, because it will cut 
off time I have given other 3 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. Speaker, may I ask permission to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman be allowed ten minutes, and that the time for tak- 
ing the vote be placed at ten minutes after 4? 

Mr. MAG E. Ihave no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Unanimous consent is asked that 
the gentleman be permitted ten minutes, and that the time for 
taking the vote be extended ten minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. CANNON, I have no 1 to the gentleman having 
ten minutes, but the hour for taking the vote is fixed at 4 o'clock, 
and I do not want to change that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. CANNON. Iwill yield ten minutes of my time to the gen- 
tleman. 1 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I thank the gentleman for his liberality. 

I have said that there was already a great railroad organization 
in California seeking to control the radial distribution from San 
Francisco through these great valleys, and that these radial roads 
cooperating with ocean transportation will restore San Francisco 
to its position as a distributing point. 

Having accomplished that, they will want to reach out farther 
to the east, and will necessarily seek a transcontinental line for 
that purpose. There are two lines within reach—The Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe, which hasa terminus near Los Angeles, and 
the other the Central Pacific, against which process of foreclosure 
is now threatened. 

Then to the east you have the great Union Pacific system, which 
doubtless would like to obtain access to San Francisco, and thus 
these two forces—the forces in California and the forces connected 
with the Union Pacific uniting—could bid at this foreclosure sale, 
At such sale the presumption is that the Central Pacific would be 
glad of a chance to bid, and they could protect themselves if they 
saw fit to do so by bidding a higher sum; and between the com- 
petition of these forces the country would be likely to secure in 
cash what it now proposes to accept in installments. 

I have not the time to consider at length the language of this 
amendment, though it does not seem to guard the Government as 
carefully as funding bills which have been introduced here from 
time to time. You will remember, for instance, that in the fund- 
ing bill introduced by the gentleman from arta esc PoweERrs] 
it was agreed that about $2,500,000 owed by the Government to 
the Southern Pacific Railroad should be applied on the Central 
Pacific debt. 

The amendment also puts it within the power of these commis- 
sioners to accept a second lien upon this property. I hardly be- 
lieve, however dismiss the idea—that gentlemen of the honor 
and standing of this commission would make a settlement on any 
less advantageous conditions than those already offered by the 
Central Pacific Railroad people. But it is evident that the inter- 
ests of the Government are not carefully guarded in the proposed 


measure, 
Mr. MAGUIRE, Will the gentleman permit me a suggestion? 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. The first-mortgage indebtedness haying been 
refunded for a period of four years, is there any possibility of our 
set to Seer Eee than a second lien? 

Mr. NE DS. If that is the case, we could not do it with- 
out the consent of the holdersof the first mortgage. Now, Iwould 
like to ask my friend from Illinois whether he will permit me to 
offer as an amendment to the amendment which he has accepted 
the following proviso: “And provided also, That the charges for 
freight on the Central Pacific Railroad for a shorter distance shall 
not exceed the charges for a longer distance.“ 

Mr. CANNON. I will say to the gentleman, if I understand 
him, that is the law now, and I do not want, on this plain business 
proposition, to encumber it with legislation touching charges or 
the Ten Commandments or the Levitical law or the Mohammedan 
code, I want to try and get legislation through that will get the 
Government its money. ere is the interest of Nevada, with its 
40,000 people and 500 miles of this railroad; the political interests 
of California, Republican and Democratic, as represented on this 
floor, vieing with each other, trying to make, as I think, a little 
political capital at home; and I do not want this proposition. 
which I believe will get the Government its money, to be crucified 
between these conflicting elements. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Ihave to say to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois that, as far as I am concerned, I repel the suggestion that 
political action has anything whatever to do with this question. 

Mr. CANNON. I did not have the gentleman from Nevada in 
my mind when I made the remark. 

r. NEWLANDS. Well, I will simply say this: Undoubtedly 
the gentleman is quite right in protecting the interests of the 
Government as a creditor, in securing for the Government the 
uttermost farthing of its debt, and in securing methods which, in 
his judgment and in the ju ent of those who think with him, 
will secure the full amount; but I do say that this Government is 
not simply a creditor; that it has great governmental functions to 
exercise, and that, if consistently with its right as a creditor, it 
can pursue methods that will secure justice and right for the sec- 
tion which I represent and for the State of California and free 
them from the adverse conditions which have existed, it seems 
ou 1 70 the Government ought to pursue that method. [Ap- 
plause. 


Against all Refunding or Extensions of the Time of Payment 
of the Indebtedness of the Pacific Railroads. 
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bill GI. N. 10o) mating appropriations to supply deficiencies in ni ue 
N. a ons su n A 
pons for the fiscal year snding F ‘une 30, 1898, — tor rior yearn; and fo othé: 

Mr. DE VRIES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Some question was made in the debate yesterday 
upon this amendment as to the legal effect of the amendment 
with reference to the existing law; in other words, it was mooted 
whether or not the adoption of this amendment would ropes! by 
implication the law authorizing the existing right of the Govern- 
ment to 8 in foreclosure, so that the question arises and has 
been made, in case this amendment were adopted, whether or not 
it would stop the Government from proceeding in foreclosure pro- 
ceedings during the existence of this commission. The gentlemen 
who favor this amendment asserted on this floor that it would not, 
but gentlemen who are opposed to the amendment asserted upon 
this floor that it would, and from my view of this case that be- 
comes an important consideration. Ihave examined the law upon 
subject and, aside from my opinion, shall cite that law to the 


r 


ouse. 

First, let us examine the exact terms of the amendment. By 
the terms of the amendment it is provided that ‘‘a commission 
with ‘full’ power to settle the indebtedness shall be appointed.” 
Now, the legal definition of ‘‘full,” which measures the power 
herein granted this commission, is complete, ample, perfect, not 
wanting in any essential naga SE Such is the tion given 
in Bouvier’s Law Dictionary. Now, I submit to the House, in all 
candor and fairness, that if you give “ full” and complete“ power 
to settle” that that negatives the right of any other tribunal or 
officer to interfere with the operation of that commission before a 
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settlement is effected. In other words, if any authority existed 
which could step in or be invoked to interrupt the proceedings of 
this aiebat ik, arasa their duties were completed that would be 
inconsistent with “full power to settle” in such commission such 
as is here granted. Hence the terms of this amendment repeal all 
such existing authority now upon the statute books, including, of 
course, that to foreclose these pace soa 

Mr. FARIS, May IL ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. DE VRIES. Certainly. 

Mr. FARIS. “The gentleman is a lawyer, I believe? 

Mr. DE VRIES. Well, such is the presumption; I hold a cer- 
tificate to that effect. 

Mr. FARIS. Iassumedthatyou were. Do vou say, as a lawyer, 
that an enactment of this character is a repeal of the general law 
without specifically stating so, or is this not merely an additional 
remedy which the authorities may invoke for the collection of this 
debt? 

Mr. DE VRIES. I say, as a lawyer, that it is not an additional 
remedy; that it is a repeal by implication of the present law au- 
thorizing foreclosure and upon enactment becomes the exclusive 
method of proceeding with or against these roads. It is vesting 
full power herein in a commission. If they do not exercise that 
power in order that, and before the courts may hereafter proceed 
in foreclosure, this act must be repealed by affirmative legislation 
by Congress, Whenever there is created a new tribunal which 
is given jurisdiction of certain specific rights and subjects and 
that tribunal takes jurisdiction of the subject-matter thereof that 
act by implication excludes all other jurisdictions upon that sub- 
ject. The gentleman may smile, and he may doubt that principle 
of law, but I will read him some law upon the subject that ce 
give him a little light upon the matter. Sutherland, in his wor 
on Statutory Interpretation, at page 586, says: 

specifically how an act is to be done, although 
TB pty pce pape under their general powers would have heen 
able to perform the act, yet, as the legislature imposed a special limitation, 
it must be strictly pursued. 
` This amendment points out 1 how this question is to 
be adjusted and creates a board for that purpose and this way 
must be followed. f 

Again, I quote from the American and English Encyclopedia of 
Law, volume 23, page 356, notes: 

In New London, etc., Railway Company vs. Boston, etc., Railway Com- 
pany, 102 Mass., 386, it was held ta Massachusetts statute 3 in rail- 
reed commissioners the powers and duties of commissioners appointed by 
the supreme judicial court under a former statute took away the jurisdiction 
of that court, and of commissioners . by it over pri ngs Boy 
ing before those commissioners at the e of its passage. Gray, justice, in 
delivering the opinion, said: Even the jurisdiction of a superior court may 
be ousted by necessary implication as well as by express words.“ 

This decision, rendered by Mr. Justice Gray, now a justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, supports my contention 
tally, olding that jurisdiction may be ousted and that statutes 
conferring jurisdiction may be amended or repealed by implica- 
tion. No express words of repeal or of amendment are necessary. 

Mr. FARIS. Willnotmy friend admit that would be applicable 
only in the case that this provision now under discussion provided 
for a foreclosure of the debt. 

Mr. DE VRIES. Not necessarily. The amendment gives full 
power to take jurisdiction of all rights, matters, and questions 
that are involved in this matter, and to settle and determine all 
the questions involved. 

Mr. FARIS. Does not the gentleman concede that this act 
clothes this commission not with judicial power; is it not merely 
an administrative function? 

Mr. DE VRIES. By the act the commission is given “full” 
power, whether that be legislative, judicial, executive, or minis- 
terial. The language of the act is, that it has full power to set- 
tle,” without any limitation which the gentleman by his question 
may seek to impose upon it. Again I read from the American 
and English Encyclopedia of Law, volume 12, page 291, notes: 

When a right is solely and exclusively of legislative creation; when it does 
not derive existence from the common law or from principles prevailing in 
courts of equity, and jurisdiction of it is limited to particular tribunals and 
specific, peculiar remedies are provided for its enforcement, the jurisdiction 


and remedy, 8 by the statute, can bo exerci 
only before the tribunal and in the words the statute provides. 


And further: 


It moa Sherrer be safely held that where a statute upon a particular 
subject provided a tribunal for the determination of questions connected 
with that subject, the jurisdiction thus conferred is exclusive, unless other- 
wise expressly or clearly manifested. 

Decisions of the supreme courts of Alabama, Iowa, Missouri, 
and Pennsylvania are cited in support of the text. 

By this amendment, solely by legislative creation, we have a new 
tribunal for the purpose of determining questions connected with 
a particular and single subject-matter, and the jurisdiction, there- 
fore, is exclusive, it not ap ing otherwise in the amendment. 
No court or officer other t this commission, after the enact- 
ment of this amendment, will have any jurisdiction over this 
question. 


and pursued 


XXXI——48 


No words in this amendment express! 
statutes conferring jurisdiction to foreclose these liens; so this 
amendment, being inconsistent therewith, by implication zepoa 
them pze tanto. Accordingly, if this amendment be adopted, be- 

e 


preserve the existing 


fore the courts can entertain foreclosure pr gs upon these 
liens this act will have to be repealed and a new act passed by 
Congre giving some court jurisdiction in the premises. 

I therefore say, Mr. Speaker, that as a proposition of law, ‘‘full’ 
power to settle” being vested in this commission to determine this 
matter, new rights being created by statute and vested in this 
commission, they being given „full power to settle” in the prem- 
ises by this amendment, it, when approved, 0 pare any existing 
statute upon the subject by implication. ‘‘Full power to settle 
by the very term denies any power to interfere before settlement, 
else there is and can be no full power ‘‘to settle.” 

If that be true, and if this commission does not reach a settle- 
ment with the railroads, before the Federal courts can proceed 
Congress will have to repeal the statute that we are enacting to- 
Sayi andenact alaw giving some court jurisdiction in the premises, 

nstead of the right of the Government to foreclose being pre- 
served, instead of that right being accrued as it is to-day, before 
we can foreclose this indebtedness we shall have to have legisla- 
tive action by the Congress of the United States. 

This interference, then, by Congress to-day would mean drag- 
ging this matter into Congress for years to come, rather than get- 
ting rid of it, as gentlemen seem so anxious to do. It is an un- 
warranted interference in a matter now passed beyond Congress, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, as my time is limited, I must hasten on. 

The only two propositions which have been suggested in favor 
of this amendment are, first, the roads are not worth the amounts 
of the debt due the Government and the first-mortgage liens; and 
— foreclosure will involve Government ownership of rail- 
roads. 

I desire to address myself now to the first proposition. I make 
the assertion here to-day that the Central Pacific and Western 
Pacific Railroad properties are of the most valuable of railroad 
properties in the United States, and the reports and figures of 
their lessor company—the Southern Pacific Company—prove this 
to be a fact. 

The reports of the Southern Pacific Company for 1897 show that 
the net earnings of the Central Pacific Company for 1897 were 
$4,990,812.04. is includes the Western Pacific Company also. 
Now, gentlemen, what is a fair, reasonable, and proper way to 
arrive at the value of this property? Why, ascertain first the 
amount of indebtedness against it—that is, the amount the Goy- 
ernment will have to take up, which includes the Government 
claim and prior liens thereto—then find the amount of income the 
property pays; and if the Government can take up this indebted- 
ness at a reasonable interest upon the money, that is what the 
property is worth, 

ow, how much is the indebtedness against thi n peo FL 
take as my authority the reports of the Southern Pacific Company, 
which can not be disputed. In 1897 they submitted as the amount 
of the first mortgage against the Western Pacitic and Central Pa- 
cific Railroad companies the following: The Central Pacific, 
$25,882,000 as a first mortgage, against which is a set-off from a 
sinking fund of $6,683,886. The first mortgage against the West- 
ern Pacific was $2,735,000, The sinking and trust fund to be set-off 
against that is $1,063,709. 

These figures I am quoting from the official report of the com- 
pany operating these lines, and it is undoubted authority. Esti- 
mating, then, the prior indebtedness to the Government liens upon 
these roads from these reliable sources, we find that of the Central 
Pacific is $25,882,000, less $6,683,886, or $19,198,114, and that of the 
Western Pacific is $2,735,000, less $1,063,709, or $1,671,291, giving 
a total prior lien against these roads of $20,869,405. This report, 
then, gives the first mortgages against these two roads at twenty 
millions and some odd dollars, That is net. The second mort- 
gage is admittedly fifty-nine millions. Add the two together and 
we have a total indebtedness against the roads of 879, 869, 405. 

It does not make any difference what the stock of these roads is 
worth or what is paid in dividends on the stock, as suggested by 
gentlemen. It does not make any difference what the stock sells 
for in the markets, because the lien and rights of the Government 
are represented by these two mortgages, the Government lien and 
liens prior thereto, and they come in before the stock in case of 
foreclosure p ings. e stock and its value, then, are not ele- 
ments of consideration here. 

Now, then, conceding that the net earnings of these two roads 
are as small as shown 35 their own report and of the amounts 
stated, the question is, What rate of interest is this upon the Gov- 
ernment’s and the prior claims? In other words, if put up for 
sale what rate of interest does this show for the investment of this 
amount of capital? The exact figures are: Annual income, $4,990,- 
812.04; investment required, $79,876,703.89, This net income is 6} 
per cent per annum upon the investment. Mind, now, this is net 
after payment of all expenses and taxes. 
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No such opportunity of investment for so cee a sum of money 
was ever offered. The amendment itself concedes 3 per cent to be 
good interest on such sums. It can be easily borrowed at 4 per 
cent. But,“ say gentlemen, these earnings are earned, a part 
of them, upon a portion of the road which is nonaided.” I admit 
the earnings given are in part by the nonaided portions of these 
roads. These portions are the road from Roseville Junction, 
Sacramento County, to the Oregon State line, and from Lathrop, 
in San Joaquin County, to G n, which constitute about one- 
third of the road of the ae ey To be exact Laccept the figures 
of the report mentioned. These include a mil of 447.50 miles 
as against a total mileage of the Central and Western Pacific 
roads of 1,310.62 miles. 

The nonaided portions, then, are 447 hn, 1,800 % of the whole, 
and this fractional part of the net earnings of these roads should 
in fairness be deducted from the whole in arriving at the interest- 
bearing value of the Government-aided portions of the roads, 
Deduct, therefore, this fractional part of the earnings from the 
amount of net earnings admitted, and estimate the rate of interest 
the balance constitutes, based upon a principal of $79,876,703.89, 
and that will leave upon the Government line an interest, esti- 
mated as stated, of (.041) Ary per cent on the investment. 

So it appears for the investment of this gront amount of money, 
upon the figures of the company itself of earnings by the roads, 
discriminated against as they are to-day, where every procedure 
is devised and entered into to cut down their freight traffic, it is 
shown that on an investment of $79,000,000 that the net earnings 
to-day represent over 4 per cent. This amendment enacts but 3 
per cent as reasonable interest on so large a sum of money. 

But there are many other elements which enter into the con- 
sideration of the real value of this road which must be considered, 
and they are these: This road has been discriminated against for 

ears by the very persons controlling it in favor of the Southern 
acific Company, a competing line. 

Iam not here to-day to discuss the past frauds connected with 
the history of these roads, but to consider the existing abuses 
which are factors in and those acts which reasonably affect the 
value of the roads to-day and their present earning capacity. I 
know as a fact, through personal experience, that the Southern 
and Central Pacific, which are under the same management, are 
conducted with a view to increasing the earnings of the former 


and decreasing those of the latter. If you go to an office upon the 
Central Pacific in California to-day to ship freight, and you give 
no direction, it is, I am told, sent over the Sou Pacific Rail- 
wag: the so-called Sunset routs.” 

ere seems to be a systematic plan to divert the legitimate 
traffic of the Central to the Southern Pacific Company. Con- 
5 lines, the Southern Pacific Company flood the coun- 
try with elaborate advertisements of the superior freight and pas- 
senger service of the so-called Sunset route.” They claim and 
advertise superior trains and accommodations to all others, and, 
Jam told, do run faster trains on the Southern and slower trains 
over the Central, in order to equalize in time the great advantage 
of the latter in distance. I know they make the passenger serv- 
ice of the latter inferior. 

I am told that the same conditions exist in reference to the 
freight service. In other words, the patron is made to know that 
the shortest and most pleasant of these routes is the least desirable 
either for passenger or freight traffic by reason of the character 
of service rendered. This great railroad trust prefers, if it could, 
to tie up the Central Pacific Railroad, thereby depreciating the 
apparent value of the Government security and at the same time 
establishing the course of trade over the Southern Pacific road. 

I know that the Central Pacific Railroad is not advertised any- 
where in California to anything like the extent that the Southern 
Pacificis. I am told that often in cases when a bridge on the 
Central Pacific goes down or is to be rebuilt it is built by the 
Pacific Improvement Company, an alias of C. P. Huntington, the 
stock of which is directly or indirectly owned largely by him or 
his associates, and they charge an exorbitant tariff for passing over 
these bridges the cars operated over the Central Pacific road. 
Other methods of dissipating the revenues of the Central Pacific 
in the form of rentals are employed. Every machination possible 
is exercised in order to cut down the profits of the Central Pacific 
eee Company by diverting them to the Southern Pacific 

mpany. : 

And I do not make these statements without some proof or 
corroboration in the very repere of the Southern Pacific Company 
itself. I hold in my hand the report of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany for 1897. Iwill here insert the table given by that company 
of the earnings and operating expenses of the Central Pacific Com- 
pany annually from 1880 to 1897, inclusive: 
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This table shows that the gross revenues of the Central Pacific 
Company between 1880 and 1897 were only reduced from 
$13,119,560 to $12,689,711 in the aggregate. Remember, gentle- 
men, that with all these attempts to cut down the revenues of this 
road, with all the discriminations against it, the revenues of this 
so-called worthless and insolvent property have aggregated, 
through hard times and good, throu e panic of 1893 and the 
abundances of 1888 and 1889, from $12,000,000 to $18,000,000 per 
annum, 

How about the net earnings of the company? In 1880 they were 
$7,589,084; in 1897 they are returned as only $4,990,812. So that 
according to and by reason of this method of manipulation, while 
the gross receipts of the company from 1880 to 1897 were reduced 
only $479,849, the operating expenses of the company were in- 
creased over $2,000, to be exact, $2,118,823. y was it that 
it cost $2,118,823 more in operating expenses for the Central Pacific 
to earn $479,849 less in revenue in 1897 than in 1880? It was be- 
cause the pillage of the revenues of that company I have claimed 
was being consummated and its revenues diverted into the treas- 
uries of the Southern Pacific Comper. the Pacific Improvement 
Company, and other avenues organized and existing for that pur- 


pose. 

I say that a road that makes this remarkable showing—a road 
that through all these times holds up its receipts to such a high 
aggregate—is a remarkable piece of railroad property. The fact 


that itis a plundered property. It is clear, too, that there was 
and is some manipulation going on in the operations of this road 
whereby the net earnings are to be depreciated in the eyes of the 
people and diverted into improper avenues. 

Let me state another element of valuein this road. Gentlemen 
say, ‘‘ What is the use of having a trunk line when you have not 
the terminals, the offshoots, etc., which bring traffic to the road? 
But, gentlemen, that is one of the elements giving value in this 
case to the Government's lien, instead of disadvantage, as gentle- 
men contend, for the reason that if the Government should fore- 
close its mortgage these gentlemen who hold these so-called rag- 
tag and bobtail properties on the outside, worth, they say, millions 
of dollars, would, in order to protect their own property, come in 
and bid on this road to save themselves. You say what would 
the Government or purchaser do without terminals? I ask what 
would the terminals do without a trunk line? And is it now al- 
ways easier to acquire a terminal than a trunk line? 

he control of the Central Pacific by the Southern Pacific is 
absolutely essential that the latter may control and maintain the 
monopoly of freight and passenger traffic and rates into central 
and northern California. That control for has been exer- 
cised for this very purpose, and a loss of the Central Pacific to Mr, 
Huntington means a great loss to the Southern Pacific Company. 


that while its gross receipts depreciated only $479,849 its operat- 
ing expenses increased over $2,000,000—to wit, $2,118,3823—shows 
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To maintain this control and monopoly, therefore, it must be plain 
to all that Mr. Huntington will never permit the Central Pacific 
Railroad to be acquired by the Government or other purchaser. 
The Union Pacific holders are anxious to enter California; Mr. 
Huntington is anxious to maintain the 3 of the Southern 
Pacific, the control of the Central is essential to either, hence its 
control aside from its material value becomes an element of its 
actual value. A 

I, therefore, say that the Central and Western Pacific roads are 
as valuable pieces of railroad properties as exist; that their actual 
earning capacity is far greater than any sum held against them 
by the Government and prior lienors; that conducted as an inde- 
pendent line, the shortest route from California to the East, eco- 
nomically o ted asan opposition line these roads would soon 
increase their receipts to double their present income, drive the 
Southern Pacific out of the field as a competing line, and pay at 
Teast 15 per cent per annum upon the Government and prior 
claims. Recent reports of the net earnings of these roads which 
I have now at hand show enormous increases for the current year, 
confirming this statement. ; 

The manifest duty of the hour then is, the Government having 
a lien on a solvent and valuable pro and being in need of 
funds should proceed to foreclose and collect rather than volun- 
tarily extend the time of this debtor ten years. Justice to the 
sovereign State of California, justice and fairness to other debtors 
than the railroads of the Government demand this course. 

The second proposition urged by gentlemen in opposition is that 
the advocates of foreclosure here are supporters of the principle 
of Government ownership of railroads. So far as I am personally 
concerned, I am so far convinced of the virtues of} both Govern- 
ment ownership and operation of railroads that I should be glad 
to see the same undertaken by this Government. But the parti- 
cular circumstances of the case before us do not involve that ques- 
tion. This Government on foreclosure upon these roads will 
never have an op ity to take them for its lien. If I ap- 
proached the consideration of this question, moved solely by a de- 
sire to consummate the ultimate ownership of these roads by the 
Government, I would vote for this amendment, because I believe 
it will involve this Government d in this subject-matter and 
ultimately so involve it therein that it will become necessary for 
it to take the roads for its debt. 

But while this stage is being reached the panar of the Pacific 
coast by the unbroken monopoly of the Southern Pacific Company 
will have been so great as to make that method of reaching Gov- 
ernment ownership undesirable. 

I have said the enactment of this amendment will more nearly 
encom Government ownership of these roads than its defeat. 
I say this advisedly. 

One of the vaunted advantages 


oposition 


oses the 


inquiry is suggested, What additional security have those com- 
panies to give? What is its value? How much will this add to 
the solvency of the Government's claim? The answer is easily 
determined. They can not give more than they have. 

They have nothing that would advantage the Government, The 
only additional security they have ever offered the Government 
is that the Government lien be extended to cover the line from 
Lathrop to Goshen, from Roseville Junction to the Oregon State 
line, and from Niles to and including Oakland Mole, whereas now 
the Government lien only covers the line from 5 miles west of 
Ogden to San Jose. This is all the additional security they could 
give, as it is all they have. 

Upon its face, this seems a very inviting proposition. But in- 
vestigation discloses that all of this additional security offered is 
already mortgaged for more than it is worth, and besides, when 
taken by the Government as additional security, it is to be taken 
subject to certain other obligations. We are reliably informed 
2 these are held largely by Mr. Huntington, his associates, and 

jases. 

These, then, being the ony securities possessed by the roads, the 
attractive argument of additional security is reductio ad ab- 
surdum. The additional security proposed is already mortgaged 
for more than its value. This is natural, for these same manipu- 
lators have placed further liens on the main line subsequent to 
the Government lien, part of which cover these terminals and 
branches. Now the “nigger in the wood pile” isin sight. Inad- 
justing this debt by giving this alleged further security it has 


Does | claim. Foreclose now, and liberate 


always been tendered by the railroads upon the basis that all the 
first liens should be made one first lien covering the whole Cen- 
tral Pacific and Western Pacific system and the Government lien 
should be lifted temporarily for that 2 and then a new 
blanket second mortgage of the whole be given the Government. 

This has a precedent in the act of 1864, wherein the Government 
permitted its first lien to be made second to others. The net re- 
sult would be that these liens upon the terminals and branches 
named held by Huntington, associates, and aliases, already more 
than the properties are worth, would be slipped in under the 
Government's lien on the trunk line and thereafter repose se- 
curely. For in that case, before the Government could secure its 
money it must pay off this first debt. Most of these first liens are 
said to be bogus claims for the purpose of laying a basis for exor- 
bitant freight rates. But all would then in case of ultimate fore- 
closure have to be paid before the Government. 

Therefore I say that if we take all this alleged additional se- 
curity offered and possible, we are less secured than to-day by 
reason of the increase of the first lien on the roads; that we are 
more likely to have to take possession of the roads on foreclosure; 
because our claim has really less marginal security per mile than 
now, because there are no terminals and branches see ees, 2 7 5 
tection by their owners, and because we would be compel to 
pay the owners of these roads as a first lien sums represented by 

bonds and mortgages already more than their value. 
ou say the aided i of these roads are now insolvent, 
but the nonaided À portions ae mortgaged and capitalized for much 
more per mile. hy, then, do you wish us to assume these, taking 
them off of Huntington's hands? 

This ‘additional security” proposition, then, so apparently be- 
nevolent, is a covert attempt to unload ail these roads upon the 
Government instead of a part. 

I therefore repeat that by adopting this amendment and reach- 
ing out for this mythical security the Government is plunging 
deeper into this p ition, coming nearer the point of Govern- 
ment ownership, and placing itself in a position from which it 
can not extricate itself save by taking possession of these roads. 

If these roads are not worth the money to-day, they will not be 
worth the money with accumulated interest ten years hence, or 
ten days hence, for that matter. Each year brings decay and 
destruction by wear and tear of track and rolling stock. Each 
year brings depreciation of old methods and machinery in the 
presence of invention and development of new forces, such as 
electricity. Each year brings de iation in value and apprecia- 
tion in debt. Of course it would be very nice for Mr. Hunting- 
ton to unload the whole property, terminals and all, on the Gov- 
ernment, and stand as a first mortgagee, after having further 
mulcted the ple fora number of years, but our people object. 
Foreclose y should be thecourse. Foreclose while theseroads 
are worth the money. Foreclose while it will be nece for 
the Southern Pacific to buy in order to protect itself. ore- 
close while the owners of terminals or the bogus liens on them 
will find it necessary to buy to protect themselves. Foreclose 
to-day beforefurther first liens are sli under the Government's 

e State of California from 
commercial serfdom. 


Neither sound business principles nor the principles of fairness 
dictate the justice of the business transaction involved in this 
amendment. It is not the consummation of any business trans- 
action, in fact, but involves rather a gratuity to an undeserving 
debtor of the Government. What are the circumstances? Over 
thirty years ago the Government advanced the money for the 
construction of these roads. United States bonds were sold and 
the proceeds applied to the construction of the roads, the bonds 
becoming de facto liens u the roads. The principal and inter- 
est were to be repaid the Government bythe roads. By a judicial 
construction the interest disbursed semiannually in excess of cer- 
tain earnings of the roads in serving the Government, for which 
credit was given, was held not due until the principal became due. 

The principal advanced was as follows: Central Pacific $25, 
885,120, Western Pacific $1,970,560, aggregating $27,855,680. This 
sum was advanced by the Government between 1864 and 1867. 
Upon this sum the Government has paid out in cash, excess over 
applied 5 the roads. interest as follows: Central Pacific 
836,573, 623.97, Western Pacific $3,403,585.94, aggregating 839,977, 
209.91. (To be deducted in final settlement with Central Pacific 
2 5 fund of 88, 825,589.78.) These estimates are to July 

5 ž 

The Government has paid out this enormous sum of $89,977,- 
209.91 interest upon the principal sums it borrowed by -these 
bonds and loaned to in aid of theseroads. This was paid at inter- 
vals as the interest became due thereupon semiannually between 
1864 and 1898. While this interest so disbursed became a lien 
upon the roads with the principal, it did not become due until the 
principal did, and did not bear any interest whatever from the 
roads. The Government during all these years has been borrow- 


ing money, and a borrower of money at 4, 5, and 6 per cent, with 
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which to meet its demands; and as it is undoubtedly true that had 
it not assumed this obligation it would have been compelled to 
borrow that much less, it is fair to assume that, as the Govern- 
ment paid these installments of interest, it borrowed the money 
so to do, and has eyer since so borrowed, and is now paying 4, 5, and 


6 per cent per annum interest upon this money which it rrowed 
to the interest on these railroad bonds. 

But the railroads are not charged with any interest spon this 
interest as paid, though it was paid for their benefit. imat- 
ing this at only 8 per cent per annum, it amounts to approximately 
$19,000,000, though in fact the Government paid and is to-day 
actually paying 4, 5, and 6 per cent therefor. This gives the ex- 
act status of this debt. The roads owe the Government $59,007,- 
300.13. The sum is made up of 827, 855, 680 principal and $31,141,- 
620.13 interest, allowing deductions and taking them from the 
interest fund. The 9 excepting $9,197,000 due 1 
1, 1899, is due, and a loan thereof for ten years is offered the rail - 
roads by this amendment at 8 per cent per annum. 

The accumulated interest, 831, 141, 620. 13, is now due. The rail- 
roads have had the use of this in installments accumulating over 
a period of thirty years free of interest, while the Government, to 

vance it for the roads, was paying 4, 5, and 6 per cent interest 
per annum therefor, and in fact upon the sum of $39,977,209.90 so 
advanced. The Government, it is fair to state, is now this very 
day, and will for ten years or more to come, continue to pay 4, 5, 
and 6 per cent per annum for this very money it is here proposed 
to loan these roads at 3 per cent per annum by extending their 
time of payment. 

It is not sufficient that the Government borrowed this money as 
due for interest and has been paying interest thereupon gratis to 
these roads. It is not sufficient that they have enjoyed the benefit 
of the payment by the Government for their use of $39,977,209.91, 
which, had they repaid the interest paid by the Government at 
lowest estimates, would aggregate over $19,000,000; but it is 

roposed now, while the Government is practically paying upon 
1,141,620.13 borrowed and paia for the use of these roads, to 
reloan this to the roads, extend their time of payment thereof ten 
years at 3 per cent per annum, while the Government is in fact 
paying therefor 4, 5, and 6 per cent per annum. 

t sound business principle justifies this gratuity? This 
Government to-day is in need of funds. Not long since in this 
House a bill was passed taxing every thing and person to carry on 
the war. All citizens were called upon to advance their moneys 
as a loan to the Government at the low rate of 3 per cent per an- 
num. Every business transaction was taxed. Medicines, cigars, 
tobacco, and beer were taxed to meet these demands. Every asset 
of the Government, including the silver seigniorage, was drawn 
upon. Why should we now, when every consumer, every small 
dealer, every chewer and smoker of tobacco, and every drinker of 
beer—usually the poorer of the people—is called upon to aid in this 
burden of war—why should we pass by these great corporation 
debtors and Mr. Huntington, who have enjoyed the free use of 
millions of the people’s money, borrowed and paid for with the 
people’s interest money, for over thirty RENE 

hy should we, when every other citizen is paying in cash his 
debt, pass by these $59,000,000 debtors? Why should we, while 
paying 4, 5, and 6 per cent on the very money in question, loan 
the same to Mr. Huntington at 3 per cent per annum? What 
justification has been offered here for the donation of this mag- 
nificent bounty? 

Is it not passing strange that the creditor, the Government, 
should come bowing to the debtor, Mr. Huntington, to accept an 
extension of time of this indebtedness? He has not said he desired 
it. He has not said he would accept it. He has not, in a manner 
legally binding on him, asked it. It is communicated, if at all, 
oly by the whisperings in the lobby by the railroad lobbyists, 
now as thick hereabout as buzzards around a carcass. Who ever 
heard of a creditor, hard pressed and a borrower of money, rush- 
ing to a debtor, without first being informed the debtor could not 
pay, and saying, ‘‘I give you ten years more in which to pay; I 
make your interest 3 per cent per annum, though I am paying 4, 
5, and 6 per cent therefor?” The more marvelous is the justifi- 
cation offered, that the security,” a perishable property,“ is in- 
sufficient.” If insufficient now, when will it become sufficient, 
and what will make it so? 

I repeat, this is an unjustifiable, unreasonable, unheard-of propo- 
sition, founded in neither common business sense nor fairness to 
the gt ye we here represent, and a disgraceful discrimination in 
favor of the richest and most undeserving debtor of the Govern- 
ment, 

Congress should not attempt to avoid its duty with reference to 
this question. This amendment commits the adjustment of the 
question to a special commission. The acts of that commission 
are to be approved not by Congress, but by the President. There 
should be no absolute and final delegation of the powers of this 
Congress, There should be no such avoidance of duties and re- 


sponsibilities. This commission should, if created, report back to 

Congress forratification of itsconclusions. Weshould notassume 

ee e for their conclusions without the power of review 
ereof. 

The experience of Congress in this very matter demonstrates the 
unwisdom of such a course. The refunding of this indebtedness 
has twice been passed upon by committees of this House, and fa- 
vorably reported. Twice these reports have by overwhelming 
votes of the House been rejected. It is thus demonstrated that 
the combined and studied wisdom of those representing the rail - 
roads, those whose lives have been devoted to study of these intri- 
cate questions, are able to impose upon and win over a few mem- 
bers constituting a committee, but when their propositions are 
assaulted by the combined wisdom of the 358 members of the 
House. they have always been found and determined unsafe and 
unwise. 

This commission of three, while compres of men of ability and 
integrity, are in this time of war (and always are by reason of 
their offices) more than occupied with their respective oficial 
duties, Neither the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, nor the Attorney-General has any time to spare. 
Yet we here seek to im on them part of our duties. There 
must be some matters of judgmentand decision here involved, else 
we need no commission. They are not endowed with superior 
wisdom or acumen to that possessed by the two committees of the 
House, of fifteen members each, who reported in favor of the 
Reilly and Powers refunding bills. They certainly will not have 
the time to devote to the consideration of the subject-matter. 

We have it, then, conclusively demonstrated that a small com- 
mission or committee is not the 1 body to determine this 
issue. but it should be determined by and in the light of the com- 
bined intelligence of the Whole House. The House has twice 
rejected Mr. Huntington's offers, and now we are confronted by 
the affronting proposition that, Congress having rejected all his 
propositions, he now pro s to have Congress assertitsincapacity 
to solve the question satisfactorily to him by committing its solu- 
tion to a committee of three, as with committees he has had more 


success. 

Both the Democratic and People’s Party national platforms of 
1896 have declared against the refunding of this indebtedness, and 
it was the refusal of a Republican Congress to so do, and the fre- 

uent resolutions of Republican State committees and legislatures, 
t a tere taken this matter out of the issues as between political 
parties, 

The considerations heretofore mentioned are based upon the 
assumption that this commission will act within a reasonable time 
and that an agreement will be entered into with these roads upon 
the terms stated in the amendment. If such agreement is not 
reached, the objections suggested still apply and further objections 
are applicable. 

In the Fifty-third Congress these roads stated their best terms 
at a fifty-year extension at 3 per cent. In the Fifty-fourth Con- 
a they stated their best ‘terms cs geile years at 2 per cent. 

he gentleman from Vermont [Mr. PowErs], who spoke here yes- 
terday for this amendment, then stated that those were the best 
terms the roads could comply with. The representatives of the 
roads so stated before the committees. What reason, then, have 
we to expect they will comply with this proposition? What non- 
sense and folly it is to enact this provision. It simply stops fore- 
closure proceedings, makes Congressional action necessary before 
foreclosure can be , and gives the railroads further time ata 
great loss to the Government. Suppose the roads do not agree— 
and it is to their advantage not to agree—to these terms, it will be 
fully two years from now before the Government can recover its 
present advantageous 11 is, the right to proceed at 
once in foreclosure. we do not interfere by this amendment by 
January 1, 1899, these mortgages could be foreclosed and all the 
money deposited in the United States Treasury. 

Adopt this amendment and what is the result? Only $9,170,000 
of this debt is now drawing interest from the roads. By January 
1, 1899, this will cease to drawinterest. Until then the other part 
of the $59,000,000 owing and after then the whole of the $59,000.000 
owing by these roads will be held by them withoutinterest. What 
a wonderful incentive to an early agreement by Mr. Huntington 
to a settlement! The continued use of $59,000,000 without inter- 
est! Even at 4 per cent, should the Barham amendment be 
adopted, this is donating him $2,360,000. For, to make this, he only 
need refuse to agree for one year, the time fixed for an agreement 
by the Barham amendment, and then he would be in no worse 
position than he is to-day. Moreover, he is then in a position to 
appeal to Congress for better terms, and this, very probably, with 
that appeal supported by the advices of the commission of an in- 
ability to agree, 

The force of this situation certainly would be to resubmit the 
matter to Congress, further delay, and the continued use by Mr. 


Huntington of $59,000,000 of Governmentmoney without interest! 
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In other words, while this amendment provides for a settlement, 
it provides a reward of at least $2,360,000 per annum for a dis- 
agreement. Even to-day we hear it whispered that Mr. Hunting- 
ton will agree to no less than thirty years’ extension, and will 
demand that. We may expect, then, a disagreement with sucha 
report by the commission. 

that, from any view of the case, it appears to me that the 
manifest duty of the House is to reject this amendment, let the 
law take its course, and equal justice be done between all debtors 
of the Government. 

While the enactment of this amendment, so far as the whole 
people of the nation are concerned, would be unwise and unjust, 
as to the people of California it would be infamous. 

The maintenance of the Southern Pacific monopoly of transpor- 
tation into and out of central and northern California is entirely 
dependent upon the Southern Pacific control of the Central and 

estern Pacific roads, The latter, as stated, are operated under 
a lease thereof held by the former. The boards of directors of 
both systems are practically the same. Transportation over and 
all e over the Cen Pacific are regulated by the Southern 
Pacific Company. 

This condition maintains a monopoly. The people of California 
demand that the General Government should not be a party to 
the maintenance of any monopoly such as this to the detriment 
of a sovereign State of the Union. Foreclosure of these liens 
means commercial freedom for California. Atleast it means the 
withdrawal of the General Government from being a party to such 
a monopoly. It is our manifest duty here to-day to withdraw 
from such. Any extension of this debt on whatever terms by 
Congress means undeniably the continuance pro tanto of this 
monopoly by the aid of Congress. Our people, in a mammoth 
petition signed by over 200,000 persons, presented by the Ex- 
aminer, have protested against this outrage. 

Our city, county, and State conventions of all parties and faiths 
have protested against it. Our State 1 tures, while Demo- 
cratic and while Republican, have appealed to Congress in the 
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capacity and as a sovereign State of the Union, against the con- 
tinuance of this outrage upon our people. 

There must be cause for this continued protest of an intelligent 

ple. The richness of our mountains in mineral is proverbial, 

ut our miners are poor. The fertility and productiveness of our 

valleys are unequaled, but our farms are mo The abund- 

ance and activity of our commerce is known, but our merchants 

have comparatively little. Why? Why should the Golden 

State” of the Union which has yielded and produced so much in 
wealth bein this condition? 

Because the Southern Pacific Company, by land and by sea, by 
threat and by subsidy, have dominated the transportation of that 
State; have stood between every farmer and his market, between 
Sre Morreale aang his manufacturer, and customer, and charged, 
as admitted by Mr. Huntington, all the traffic will bear.“ 

Our people have labored hard and produced much, but it has 
gone not into their pockets, but into those of the Southern Pacific 

mpany and its promoters. If their riches were to-day divided 

between our citizens, out of the pockets of whom it was unjustly 

8 ours would be a much more prosperous and wealthier 
tate. 

And these are the reasons of our continued protests against any ` 
and all funding bills, against any and all extensions of this debt 
whether for one day, one year, or ten years; for that means pro 
tanto the continuance of this monopoly which has and is bleeding 
our people of all the just fruits of their honest labors. No Cali- 
fornian who has the interests of California at heart can ever in 
good conscience vote for any extension of this indebtedness. As 
a native son of California I deem the integrity, the manhood, and 
the honor of all generations of our citizens are pledged to its op- 
position as a sacred duty to our State and its people. 

California appeals to you to-day, that in justice and fairness to 
the people of the nation in general and to the le of California 
in particular, to defeat this abominable amendment which means 
an unjust discrimination against all our taxpayers in favor of a 
rich and undeserving debtor and further slavery for California, 
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